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Part 1: (io-operation and Association 


‘GERMANY. 


DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GERMANY. 


SOtTRCES : 

JAHRESBERICHT DES ZENTR^^LVERBANDES DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE FtTR I913 (Amiml 

Report of the Central Fedemiion of the Distributive Co-operative Societies of Germmvy, 
for 1913). Hamburg, 1914. 


§ I. Distributive co-operative societies in Germany 

ON JANUARY ISt., I914. 


Generally speaking, the usefulness of the Distributive Co-operative 
vSocieties in a country does not so much depend upon the number of such 
soti^ties, as upon the number of members and the diligent use that the 
latter make of the services of the societies. It is manifest that members 
who only figure on paper are of little use. 0^ 

The number of co-operative societies of new creation in Gerniaii3E has 
tended to decrease since 1913 ^ (Table I). This is due to the tendency 
towards concentration, which is also encouraged by the formation of 
district co-operative societies on the part of the Central Federation of 
the German Distributive Co-operative Societies. Concentration is of 
advantage in competition with private trade which tends to establish 
warehouses with branch establishmgats, and, further, it permits of increased 
produ 3 %n on the part of the co-operative societies and serves to preveiit'^ 
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t 

the rise of weak organisations. ■ This explains the decrease in the ntimltet 
of societies founded, the increase in the number dissolved and^^in fine, 
the inevitable.diminution of the number of societies. ® 


Tabte I. —■ N'umher of Co-operative Societies. 


Vear 

Societies Founded i 

Societies Dissolved 

{# * 

! Societies Existing 

j 




! » 

1903. 

I7S 


! 1,904 

1904.; 

143 

47 

2,090 

1905. 

126 

57 


1906 ........ 

^37 i 

52 

2,007 

E907. 

154 1 

50 

2,1X0 

.E90S.. ' 

155 ■ 

43 

2 222 

1909 ........ 

III 1 

63 

1 % 2,270 

1910. 

117 

76 

2,311 

I91I. 

loi ; 

57 

’ 2,255 

1912. 

92 

53 

1 2,394 

1913. 

66 

82 

^ 2,378 


With regard to the mmiher of the menihers, data are given in Table II 
for the period from 1903 to 1913. In the course of 1913, there was an 
increase of 137,384 in the number of the members of the Central-Feder- 
ations; thus it rose from 1,483,811 to 1,621,193. 

The General Federation (which exists alongside of the Central Feder- 
'.stioii and also includes Distributive Co-operative Societies) showeji^an 
increase of 29,379 members in. 1912. The., increase in, 1913 cannot have 
rieen much less. And allowing for the increase in the number of members 
Df mifederated co-operative societies, the total increase of the menibers 
;of Gexman, distributive co-operative societies .may■ be estimated, in round 
lumbers,, at' 200,000. Therefore the total number, of the members of' the 
German .Distributive Co-operative Societies mcLY have risen to 2,300,000, 
..in round numbers, by January ist., 1914. 
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Table II. — Co-operative Societies adhering to Federations. 


♦ 




Central Federation 

General Federation 

Total 


Years 


« 

No. of Aifili- 

No. of 

No. of Affili- 

No. of 

No. of Affili- 

No. of 



St) 

% 

ated 

ated 

ated 




Co-operative 

Members 

Co-operative 

^Members 

Co-operative 

''Members 

■9 




Societies 

Societies 

Societies 

X9O3 


% 

% 

585 

480,916 

242 

300,721 

927 

781,637 

1904 




666 

523,085 

272 

248,004 

93S 

819,001 

1905 

• ' * * 



7-15 

646,175 

272 

255,916 

1,017 

902,091 

1906 




S27 

715,929 

276 

238,097 

1,094 

954,026 

1907 




900 

576,999 

274 

246,945 

1,174 

1,023,944 

I9OS 




I 859 

1 879,221 

i 2S2 

i 1 

252,618 

1,241 

1,131,839 

1909 


. 


1,028 

966,904 278 

257,082 

1,306 

1,223,986 

1910 




1,077 

1,047,975' 285 

262,522 

1,362 

1,310,497 

19 11 




i 1,109 

1,171,763 

290 

270,437 

U 399 : 

1,442,200 

I 0 T 2 




1,142 

1,313,422 

293 

276,645 

^ U 435 ' 

' 1,590,067 



. « 


IU 55 

1,483,811 

290 

306,224 

1,445 

; 1,790,035 

TQlil 




1 _ 

1,621.IQ^ 

— 

—. 

. —- 

_ 


It may be interesting to consider the composition of the co-operative 
societies affiliated to the Central Federation in 1903 and 1913, according 
to the profession of the members, both in regard to the total numbers and 
the percentages for each class (Table III, A), and to compare the figures 
with those affiliated to the General Federation of Co-operative Societies 
for the same period (Table III, B). In the General Federation, there is a 
very much larger percentage of artisans and independent farmers, of per¬ 
sons engaged in the liberal professions, agricultural employees on wages and 
receiving salaries, and persons without any given profession, than in the 
Central Federation, in which industrial employees on wages or salaried 
predominate, while the independent farmers form but a small group. While 
«a decreased percentage is observed in the General Federation in the case 
of these last, from 1910 to 1912 there was comparatively a slight increase 
in the Central Federation. This was due to the fact that the district 
distributive co-operative socihfies carried on a retail trade also in the coun¬ 
try round about their head quarters. This makes it possible to anticipate 
an increased action on the part of the distributive co-operative societies 
among the agricultural population, even if the group of wage earning, 
and salaried agricultural employers were to unite with the group of inde¬ 
pendent agricultiiiists to bring in : the whole agiiciiltiiral population inter¬ 
ested^ the distributive co-operative movement. 
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Tabte III. — Distribution according to Profession ofrall the Member 
of the German Distributive Co-operative Societies. 


{Total n-umbers and percentages). 



(A) Central Federation. 


1903 i 

38.295 

8.5S3! 

27.5931 

390.601 

I4.SII; 

24.123: 

1 514 - 333 : 

482.622: 

31.711 


( 7 - 7 ) 

( 1 . 7 ) 1 

(40) 1 

(78.3) I 

(3.0) 1 

( 4 - 8 ) , 

: (100) : 

( 93 -^) 1 

(6.4) 

1913 i 

84.760 

: 52.202 

52.'202| 

I. 220 . 53 Oj 

37 * 552 j 

119.576 

1.306.6461 

1.306.646 

238.S51 


( 5 - 5 ) 

s ( 3 - 4 ) 

j (3.4) 1 

( 79 - 1 ) i 

(2.4) I 

( 7 - 8 ) 1 

(100) 1 

(S4.7) 

{ 3 : 5 - 3 ) 


(E) General Federation. 


1903 

20.520 

6.S61 

36.756 

62.226 

8,895! 

II.816; 

146.9S2 

129.330-: 

17.652 


(14.0) 

(4.7) ^ 

(25.0) 

( 43 - 3 ) 

(6,0) 1 

(8.0) 1 

(100) 

(88.0) : 

(12.0) 

1912 1 

1 59.917 

10.716: 

82.940 

; 93.629 

11.0S6; 

24.9081 

2S3.205 

252.235! 

30*97 


' (21.2) I 

(3.8) : 

(29.3) 

( 33 - 1 ) 

( 3 - 9 ) 1 

(8,8) i 

(100) 

(89.1) 1 

(10.90) 


(i) In this group are also included: railway employees, dependent sailors, and servants, 
(e) In addition: porters, and servants. 


Table IV; finally, shows the general development of the German. 
Bistribntiw Co-operative Societies from , 1904 to 1914, and sho’ws in 
■paxticnlar the increase ,m the means -at the disposal of.co-operation for 
its 'development-, ■ ■ 
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Table IV. — SiUmUon of the Distributive Co-operative Societies 

in 1904 and 1914. 


4)etails j 

1904 

1914 

Increase 
per cent 

. 


1,000,000 

2,300,000 

130.0 

Total Business of* tM Society. 

M. 

223,486,000 

663,816,600 

197-0 

Production. T ' . 


21,312,000 

112,803,500 

429.3 

Total Business of Distribution. 

» 

24,103,000 

46,484,200 

92.9 

Cash in Hand .. 

a 

3,233,000 

5,860,200 

81.3 

Goods in Hand.# . . . 

» 

28,936,000 

74,476,600 

I 57 -I 

CsSpital out at Interest. 

1) 

15,494,000 

62,760,000 

305.1 

Personal ^ate . 

)) 

4 . 957*000 

18,256,100 

268.2 

Value of Real Estate. 

» 

31,350,000 

109,723,600 

250.0 

Members’ Assets. 

)) 

19,487,000 

42,864,800 

120.0 

Reserves of Every Hind. 

)) 

9,298,000 

30,110,600 

223.S 

Loans Contracted and Savings Deposits . . 

)) 

9,232,000 

^1,017,100 

669.2 

Mortgage Debts .. 

» 

16,028,000 

51,032,600 

21S.4 

Contributions of Members for the OfSce . . 

)) 

2,244,000 

1 7,413,000 

230.3 

Goods Debit. 

» 

4,800,000 

I 12,662,000 

163.S 

Credit of Members for Discount and Balance 


23,064,000 

I 58,562,400 

153-9 


§ 2 . The central federation 

OF GERMAN DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

I. Organisation. 

Oil January ist., 1903, there were in Germany about 950,000 persons 
associated in distributive co-operative societies. Of these 480,960, or 
5i^per cent, belonged to the Central Federation. Of the 2,300,000 mem¬ 
bers legistered with the distributive co-operative societies on January ist., 
E914, 1,621,195, or 70 per cent, belonged to the Central Federation, 
so that the proportion of the members of the latter association had increased 
b};^ 19 per cent, between 1903 ajid 1914. 

Gradually as it develops, the Central Federation adapts its internal 
organisation to new tasks. In the Extraordinary Co-operative Congress 
held at Hamburg on November 35th., 1914, the rales of the Federation, 
were revised, and its aims were defined as the reunion and organisation 
of every kind of German Distributive Co-operative Association, together 
with tl^ protection of common interests by means of a union of forces 
and concerted measures. 
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The niiTnber of x^ersons occupied in the goods division increased, in 1913 
from - 20,119 to 22,727 ; and those engaged in the preparation of the 
goods from 6,283 6,549. total number of persons employed rose 

from 26,402 to 297276. , 

The proceeds of private sales effected by the four groups of feder¬ 
ations increased from 571,000,000 marks to 640,000,000 marks, while the 
value distributed increased from 31,800,000 marks, to 33,500,000 marks. 

The gross business increased from 6o3,ooo,ocx> marks to ^4pi¥i..ooo 
marks, while the gross receipts increased from 84,000,000 marks to 91,000,000 
marks. The net surplus increased from 25,900,000 j.narks to 26,700,000 
marks. 

From the returns made in 1913, we see that the income of the Feder¬ 
ations had risen to 192,854.78 marks. There is no prospect of any large 
increase for 1914 and 1915. 

3. The Wholesale Purchase Society. 

This is a central co-operative distributive production and thrift society 
of the German distributive co-operative societies. It is a limited liability 
' association. It opens central warehouses in the different parts of the 
countr^^. Commercial travellers are appointed for each district. It is 
not the' society itself that produces, but its subordinate societies. 
The banking section occupies itself with the savings and the cash business 
of the distributive co-operative societies and serves as an intermediary 
and as a clearing house. 

The Wholsesale Purchase Society has a Business Management and a 
Supervision Committee as well as annual and extraordinary meetings. 

The work of the society Is assisted by the purchase unions already 
mentioned. 

In table VII are given some figures which will give an idea of the pro¬ 
gress made by the society between 1894 and 1913. 


Tabue VIL — Progress of the Wholesale Purchase Society. 


n 

Y tsir 

Ntimbcr 
of Societies 

Number 
of Members 

is 

' 5 ? i!, 

W § 

Value of Goods 
Produced by tlie 
Societies 

Goods 

Furniture 
and Machinery 

V 

Own Capital 
of the Societies 
and Deposits 
made by Members 
and Others | 



i 

1 

3.1 

M. 

M. 


1 M 

M. 


.65 


26,445.889 

— 

, 921,512 

, Sb 5 S 5 

, 395,570 

1 , 739,^7 

‘; 

■S07. 

2,0171 ■ 


II,076,^79 

7,292,153 

723,926 

7,416,641 

. p 

^ ’ 41,008,819 
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;§ 3. The dirpict purchases of the germah distributive co-operative 

''SOCIETIP'.S AND OF THE GERMAN WHOEESAEE PU 3 LCHASE SOCIETY 
FROM THE AGI^CUETURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND FROM FARMERS 
IN 1904 AND I9II. 


It is a fact' w?)rtliy of notice that the on the part of the distributive 
co-operative societies there is a tendency to favour direct purchase from 
inclividital farmers rather than purchase through the agricultural co-oper- 
■ ative societies. In 1904, as seen in Table VIII, the distributive 
co-operative societies purchased agricultural products to the value of 
4,980,000 marks from the agricultural co-operative societies ; while in 
•1912 the^^lue of their purchases amounted to more than 8,000,000 
marks, but, as <?lie total business of the co-operative societies had in¬ 
creased from 147,000,000 marks to 423,000,000 marks, there was in reality 
a decrease of from 3.4 % to 1.9 % in the amount of direct purchase. 
From the farmers the co-operative societies xDurchased to the value of 
2,500,000 maaiis, in 1904 and of 15,200,000 marks in 1912. There was 
then an absolute increase as well as an increase x)er cent of from 1.7 to 3.6. 

Only the large proprietors produce goods in sufficient quantity to 
be able to offer them directly to the distributive co-ox)erative societies 
or to the wholesale |>RTchase society. Owners of small and medium sized 
holdings have to give their produce over to a middleman; they do not take 
it to or fetch it from the co-operative societies. The development of 
agricultural societies for production and sale alone could restrict the sphere 
of action of the middle-men. But even in such branches of agricultural 
activity where these societies have develoxDed (dairy industry and vineyard 
cultivation) they rex)resent but a small fraction of the production. 

The Wholesale Purchase Society, on the other hand, can apply 
directly to the production and sale co-operative societies and ofier their 
produce directly to the distributive co-operative societies, and thus they 
need not have immediate dealings with the farmers or the agricultural 
co-Qperative societies. 

The purchases of the Wholesale Purchase Society from the co-oper¬ 
ative societies were larger in 1912 (notwithstanding a diminution in com¬ 
parison with 1904) than those from the farmers, and in this it presented 
a contrast with the distributive co-operative societies. 

In 1913^ the activity of tke Wholesale Purchase Society increased 
notably. While in 1913 its agricultural produce business amounted to 
8,800,000, marks, of which 1,700,000 marks was done with the agricultural 
co-operative societies of the country, 1,400,000 marks with foreign 
co-operative societies, 990,000 marks with farmers and 4,800,000 marks 
wifh the wholesale trade, in 1915 the total was 11,100,000 marks, 
of whicS*^,400,000 marks was doqg with agricultural co-operative societies''® 
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in Geimaii}', 1,700,000 marks with foreign societies, 1,200,000 marks 
with farmers and 5,800,000 marks with the wholesale tode. P.elatively 
it is with the wholesale trade its business has increased. 

In general, the purchases made direct!}^ from the distributive coop¬ 
erative societies belonging to the Federations, or through the iiiediiiin of 
the Wholesale Purchase Society, vary in the case of certain products (butter,, 
for example) of which the consumption is closely connected with the- 
conditions of the vrorkmen and these puchases are hot large. They can,, 
however, be considerably and systematically extended, especrs^y^diere 
the trade is conducted on a large scale (cheese, eggs and potatoes). Where,, 
on the other hand, production has to be promoted by establishing 
dairies, cheese factories, plantations and agricultural undertakings, radher 
than organising trade, a much slower rate of development is inevitable,, 
and indeed advisable, in order that failures at the start may be supported, 
and that sure progress may be made. 




Total ..... 4,g8a,977 8,114,553 2,515,721 15,212,529 2,374,088 1,715,077 — 992,278 9,872,786 26,034,437} 6.7 6. 










AUSTRALIA. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIOX IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA,, 

By T. E. Yelland 

Secretary to the South Australian Farmers ' Co-operative Unioi ^, 


Introduction. 


Australia, with its large area, stretching for thousands of miles 
from north to south and from east to west, and with its vast and varied 
resources and its small population — only a Httle over four mMons —• 
does not lend itself to co-operation in the same way as the smaller countries 
of Europe with their large and closety settled populations; and when' we 
also bear in mind that co-operation, particularly amongst the farmers, 
is oni}^ of recent growth, Australian farmers can regard with some pride 
the progress which the}- have made in the co-operative movement. 

In dealing with Australia, one has to bear in mind that ever}’thiiig 
is on a larger scale than in the older countries, and that the best use has 
not yet been made of the agricultural soils of this land. Farms are large, 
varying in size from i,ooo to 5,000 acres, and often in some of the inferior 
districts much larger than this. This of course, refers to those farmers 
who confine their operations principa% to -wheat growing. The' sheep- 
farmers and graziers in the interior of Australia count their land by thousands 
of square miles. The farms being large, co-operation of the type which 
existed in the earlier days of Australia is no longer possible. 

Australian farmers have practically passed through one stage of co-oper¬ 
ation and are' no-w . w^ell advanced into the second. Both have been 
brought about by the necessity of the times. In the early days,' with the 
old ■ English ideas strong in their minds, the people selected small 
sections of land of not more than So acres, and with their small capital 
each purchased something tow^ards w^orking the farm, and then' one lent 
k} the.', other w’hat the brother farmer did not possess. But as yeg^s went 
on, the;ferti!ity of the soil made many these men independent. They 
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acquired larger properties, purchased the necessaiq/ machiiier>G and thus 
made the necessity for co-operation in its primary and simplest form 
a thing of the past; and whilst no farmer would object to assist aux- 
olher in this old fashioned way in case' of necessity, each man at the present 
time is working kidependently and has a complete otitfit on his usually 
large and up-to-^ate farm. 


§ I. Tl-iE ’SOUTH AUSTRALIAN RARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION. 


l%e second stage of co-operation which is now being developed came 
into existence with the advent of the South x4ustralian Farmers’ Co-oper- 
Pxtive Union, Utd., about bw^nty-five ^mars ago, when a number of the 
States wer e experiencing some of the worst and most tr^dng times that the 
farmers had gfme through. While money had previously been fairly plenti¬ 
ful, these reverses made them look for other means of trying to reduce 
expenditure or else to make a little more on that which they had to sell. 
In South Australia, the central State of Australia, a farmers’ association 
in the chiei^griciiltural areas had advocated some scheme of combining 
with the express idea of protecting the farmers.' Conisacks, which 
are imported into Australia from Calcutta, were the first articles on 
which co-operation was tried. A small company was formed; a number 
of orders taken for conisacks; and the purchases made in Calcutta. The 
result to the fanners was most gratif 3 dng. When the cornsacks arrived 
in the State, the merchants were distributing them at 7s. 6d, per dozen. The 
co-operative society found that they could sell at 6s. 6d. per dozen, and 
still leave a small margin. This the^^ did amongst their own members, 
but it had this efiect, that as soon as these sacks were distributed the whole 
of the cornsacks for the State were reduced below what the co-operative 
societ 3 ^ could distribute theirs for. This led the farmers to reason that if 
they could influence the cornsack market (an important consideration for 
the fanners, as all their wheat has to be bagged, there being no shipping in 
bulk from these States) they might, in the same way, influence the market 
for other products which the fanners required or produced; and so they 
started on the sale of wheat, which is the principal product of the farms. 

® Their idea was for a number of the farmers to put their wheat together 
and sell it in large quantities, say five or ten thousand bags at a time, the 
larger quantities invariahty securing higher rates, and this amount could 
be distributed amongst the iarmers thus selling. The result wms ‘most 
gratifying, but on every occasion they had to contend against the severest 
opposition from the wheat merchants. 

As the various merchants are represented at each railway station and- 
seaport throughout the State, and buy the wheat either as delivered in 
wagon loads by the farmers or on contract previously made, there are 
hundreds of, these wdieat agencies all over the wheat growing areas;, so 
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co-operation to.conipete successfully it must have its representatii^e at each 
principal centre. But at the start of co-operation some, twenty-five years 
ago the growth necessarity had to be sIowl and wiiile the co-operators only 
opened at one station, each succeeding year saw a number of additional 
stations opened up, and it was most gratif^’ing to the farmers to find that 
iiivaiiabh^ wherever their own co-operative company opened, the price of 
wheat advanced at least 2d. per bushel (equal to one shilling and four 
pence per quarter) compared with what it had previously been, taking of 
course the basis of the selling price at the various ports. ^ 

To explain fully this subject, wre wish to deal with^^the groivth and 
working of the South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union, Utd., which 
is by far the largest and most complete society not only in South Austraha 
but in the whole of the Australian continent and can therefore be"" taken 
as the best exponent of agricultural co-operation in the Commonwealth. 

The two names that stand out most .prominently in this company’s 
first stages of development are those of Mr, Thomas Mitchel|^,p^ J ames- 
town (who for twenty 5"ears was on the Board of Directcfis, eighteen of 
W'hich he serv^ed as chairman) and Mr. John Pearce of Caltowie, ■who for 
fourteen years was a Director, the two first years being Chairman of 
Directors, and as Managing Director for a number of years helped very 
materially in the growth of co-operation in this State. «»- 

Jamestown, the centre of a large agricultural area, about 150 miles 
north of Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, was the scene of the 
first operations 25 years ago. With 103 members the start was made, as 
has been explained above. The growth, naturally, for the first few years wms 
slow. The farmers had to contend against very great odds. Every^ business 
firm was against them, and whether they bought w’heat, imported cornsacks 
or iiiachiner}’, or made a move in the direction of furnishing general farm 
supplies, thei^ had to compete wdth each indmdual merchant w'ho dealt 
in these lines, wdth the result that they v/ere invariabty undersold, and in 
some instances the Directors and a few of the most loyal supporters 
had to take over the stocks which had been purchased for sale among 
the. farmers generally, but such treatoent only stimulated • those ■ early 
pioneers in the movement to greater efforts, because it shoW'ed what could 
be done by the united action of the farmers themselves. Farmers gener- 
ali}' are a kindhearted, hospitable class of people, but it is difficult to g^t 
them to work together even for their own benefit, and although they 
cquld in the early stages see the advantages -which were to be had from' 
co-operation, they did not seem to have the ■ confidence either in them¬ 
selves or in the pioneers to come into the business wdth the heartiness that 
one would expect them to show, under the conditions. To make matters 
worse, the extreme opposition of the wheat merchants and the inexperience 
of the farmers themselves in doing their own business, led to certain losses 

** in' the' early■ history of the .campan3’ which considerably hampered its 
'Operations ; and just when success appeared to be looming over the horizon, 
■one :'ol ■ the agents handling a large'" qnantit}^ of wheat swindled the 
; c 5 mpati>Lffieavily, thus losing- a consideraj:)le amount of the akea^^.small 
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■capital. Despite these facts, the grit and energy which is a doininant 
feature d*£ the farmers of Australia, served its good purpose not only in 
holding the farmers together but in making further efiorts to subscribe 
additional capital, and the appointment of officers who bad more business 
training than the farmers themselves. Thus at the end of 8 years’ pioneer 
work, the head (ffiice was removed to Adelaide, and a number of mffieat 
®ageticies has been es-^ablished in the chief centres of the north. Other 
lines of business, such as the importation of manures, the handling of 
the fairSS's’^ \YOol and skins, and the purchase of all their vSupplies, 
soon became the ^policy of the Union, and within a few 3^ears the general 
business community realised that co-operation amongst the f?.nners had 
come to stay, and instead of being an obstacle to the movement they work¬ 
ed as harmoniously as it was possible for business opponents to do. Four 
veais after their arrival in the cjty, freehold property in a prominent posi¬ 
tion was secured ; thus firmly established, co-operation has advanced ever 
since, an449^^^ the company is recognised as one of the, if not the, largest 
wmeat selling agencies in this State, and on a number of wheat seasons it 
has been the largest shippers of wheat. It does not matter what a farmer 
produces or what he requires, it can be sold or supplied by his own company. 
Oats, barley, and ha}^ are disposed of either in the local or inter-state 
market. Tlirre are auction sales of w^ool in the season; skin and hide 
sales are held weekly ; stock of all descriptions are sold at the local abat¬ 
toirs at their various sales ; auction and clearing out sales are conducted 
in various parts of the State, and the requirements of the farmers are 
catered for by the importation of comsacks, merchandise and hardware 
of all descriptions, and machinery, including engines. Australia of course 
being a protected country, much of the machinery used amongst the farm¬ 
ers is manufactured locally, and although the company is not a manu¬ 
facturer they represent, as agents, many of the principal manufactures 
ill the' Commonw-ealth. 

For the purpose of carrying on the various lines of business, large 
freehold properties have been acquired in Adelaide. Adjoining the offices 
are machinery and merchandise stores, and a garage for motor cars, and in 
another part of the city there is a large grain and skin store. At Port Adel¬ 
aide, the chief port of the State, there are large machinery stores and also 
leasehold properties, with some 700 ft. of wharf frontage, where wheat, 
macliinery, and other goods, are stored, and where wool in season is displa^’-ed 
for sale. In quite a number of places in the country centres machinery and 
merchandise depots have been established. One general store exists, and a 
large building is noiv being erected in the South Eastern portion of the State 
to cope with the growing trade in that district. In addition to these, for 
the purpose of storing wheat, about forty sheds have been erected where 
the wffieat w^hich is stored by the farmers with the company is held during 
the winter months. ' " 

The management is vested in seven Directors, who are elected by the 
•shareholders, and represent the various interests, particularly that of farn^^ 
"ing, and the general business is-d%ided into,Departments' with a'Alanager 
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for each branch: ' A monthly paper called The Farm is issued to the 
shareholders free, containing full reports of meetings, balance sheets, and 
all matters of interest dealing with co-opefation generally. Space is 
given in this to^what co-operation is doing in other parts of the world,, 
thus keeping our farmers in touch with the movement generally. 

The company has a membership of about 6,000 farmers, being nearly 
half the farmers in this State, and although vvorked and registered under' 
the Companies Act, the principle under which the company is worked is 
purety co-operative, in so far that no farmer is excktded fbifTljecommg, 
a member and participating in its benefits, and the profits of the business, 
instead of as in the ordinal},^ hmited compan}^ going into the pockets 
of a few large and wealthy shareholders, are distributed amongst the men 
who have created the profits, in the shape of dividends and bonuses, after 
making provision for reserve fund. So far, however, the company has 
only been built up, and bonuses have not been available, although dAu- 
dends are usually paid. Whilst there is no limit as to the nug^b^- of shares ■ 
any one farmer can hold, when it is pointed out that of the'i 5 ,ooo sharehold¬ 
ers, about 70,000 shares have been allotted, and that the minimum number 
one farmer can hold is ten, it will clearly show that the shares are fairly 
eventy distributed amongst the members. To regulate the iiifiuence, 
the voting power is on a sliding scale so that any tw^o farmers folding twenty' 
shares each could out-vote the largest shareholder in the company. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact not more than a dozen shareholders have one hundred or more 
shares and the largest is about tivo hundred and fifty. There is provision 
for all fanners to become members of the, company, because an3* can join, 
by pa^'ing down 2S. as application and allottment fee on their ten shares,, 
and the balance in calls extending over about five or six 3'ears, This brings 
it wuthin the reach of even^ fanner to become a member. The shares 
are transferable, but great care is taken in the transfer, and proof must 
be given of the reason for the transfer. Shares are not acquired or 
bought back by the company from shareholders. 

Three forms of co-operation — production, consumption and credit, 
— have all been combined in the operations of the company, for the' 
farmers, not onty sell through it all that the\^ produce, but the^^ buy 
from it their supplies, and at the same time it serves as a banking institu¬ 
tion for the purpose of financing and assisting the farmers. In this branch 
of the business large amounts are deposited b}’ the farmers, and this liioiiey 
'is again returned to farmers wrho require it for carrying on their farmifig, 
operations, and in assisting them in the purchase of their supplies. 
Fanners also open current accounts through this branch, dex 30 sit monesL 
and draw on it wdth the ordinary bank cheque, and treat, the company 
,as their, banking institution. To. encourage this business, interest is paid 
for any money that is. standing to the credit of the client. 

To' cope wdth the large business, Mr. Clement Giles, of 15 Teadenhall 
.Street, E.'C., who has had a large experience in the compan^q vvas appohit- 
edhondon representative some \'ears'l3ack, and ah wkeat is shijp^ed'.and 
■siild through' him cn the Eondon marl^t. 
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The South Australian Farmers' Co-operative Union, Ltd., theret'ore 
represefits in a ;^actieal form the basis of agricultural co-operation not 
only in South Australia, tfie State uliere co-operation first developed its 
activities, but it has laid a foundation upon which the ^co-operative socie¬ 
ties which have 'decently sprung into existence in the other States are 
building. Its aims and objects are purely co-opera.tive, and it has conferred 
innumerable benefits upon the farmers generally. 


2 . The eudunda farmers' co-operative union. 


As might be expected, the farmers concentrating their efforts into 
qpe large and successful movement, the smaller local co-operative socie¬ 
ties, wliiclj^in the present day are continually springing into operation, 
have not exi^ced in South Australia, simply because the farmers reaiisb 
that in their own compan}^ the}’ have all that the^^ require to protect their 
interests, and that to form smaller and necessarily weaker societies in 
the co-operative movement is to hamper and hinder the cause of cc-oper¬ 
ation, as it «iust necessarily mean the fighting of one small society against 
another, instead of a combination of all the efforts iii\>ne direction. 

* Outside, therefore, cf this large compan3q there is only one other 
. societ^T namely, The Eudunda Farmers’ Co-op)erative Union, vvhich has 
existed amongst the producers, and this’was brought into operation in 
one of the up-country stations from which the society takes it iianie, about 
eighteen years ago. A few farmers who had been suppl3fing firewood 
from off their property to the cit3' market w^ere not satisfied with the result, 
so the3" decided to appoint someone to look after their joint interests, 
authorising him to purchase on their account their household requirements, 
and to take in exchange firewood, etc. Tliis proved veiy satisfactoiuv 
because b}^ combining the3' w-ere able to command better prices for the 
commodities the3-" had to sell, and at the same time were able to pur¬ 
chase their supplies at a cheaper rate, so that in the short space of 
four years they w^ere able to show about £500 profit after paTing all 
^penses. Later on they extended their operations along the railwa}^ line, 
and w’ere able to dispose of more of the farmers' products at satisfactory 
•prices. The3" have continued this safe line of business, selling for ca^h', 
or else taking produce from the farmers in exchange for supplies,, and 
have opened up a niimbemof agencies throughout'the State and at 
each' centre they have' either. leased or built a store which has formed the 
centre of operations for that distri t. They have fifteen of these at the 
present time, and also one trading steamer on the River Miirra3v 'Wdiicli 
"Covers''a very,large district. The3^ have over,2,500 members, and their'® 
share capital ,iS' £31,000, with a reserve fund of £ 3,360. The}* tisualfy, 
de.da^ a bonus of, about 5 per, cent? on purchases made during the 3'eaT, and 
3 per cent, interest on capital.^ The grain trade being by far t^ie largSt" 
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iii tMs State, and being handled by most companies dealing with the 
iarniers, has onty been touched very lightly by this cooperative society. 
The trade has a speculative element in it whicfi does not find favour with 
the Directors of th^ Eudunda Company, and the^^ have very wisely discard¬ 
ed it for the future, but they are v^orking carefully and Economically, and 
have a decided iiifitience for good in the localities where t!ie\' exist. 


C0-0PERATI\'E DAIRYHIG AND EPvUlT-DRYING. 


South Australia cannot be considered a great dairying country. There 
are some splendid ceotres well adapted for this purpose, and at these 
some years ago a iituiiber of small co-operative dairies existed, where the 
producers supplied these co-operative butter factories with With 

lew exceptions, these have not proved the success which was anticipated. 
First because of the large farms and the long distances which milk had to 
be carted, and secondbp because of the coming into use of cheaper and 
more economical hand separators which enabled the small dairies to 
separate their milk^ and form^ard their crea'm to the centres of population 
where the larger private factories were able to compete with better results 
pigainst these smaher co-operative societies. So that, anywkere within 
the radius of loo miles of Adelaide, the co-operative dairies have ceased 
to exist. 

In the South East district, about three hundred iTxiles from Adelaide, 
several very profitable co-operative butter and cheese factories are in 
operation. The conditions are somewhat s^'milar to England, — small fields 
sown with all the best English grasses, — so that a large number of cows 
can be kept on a fairfo small area. The milk is supplied by the producer 
to the iactor\p and the price paid to the producer is worked out on the 
price which the cheese or the butter realises. Thus the farmers obtain the 
actual price of their joint product, less of course the cost of the general 
working of the business. Tf at the end of the year there is any .surplus, 
a bonus is then paid to the producers in accordance with the amount of 
milk Vvhich they have delivered. A dividend is paid on the capital provided, 
usually at the rate of 5 per cent. Some of the companies adopt the sj^stem 
alj shareholders must be suppliers, and should the\" siipph' to any other 
factoiyy they forfeit their shares in the company. 

vet}" strong co-operative movement has been started among 
the fruit growers in the matter of establishing dried fruit factories and 
the grading of practica^'aH the dried fruit produced in the State. They 
have several centres in w'.liich these factories exist, and the fruit is all graded 
to different qualities and sold accordingly. It has had the efiect of raising 
the,standard, and marketing the fruit in a much better and more even, 
'condition than was previously done, knd ■ it has brought the pro^ictiou 
before, .the, public.'more.prominently. 
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The question is often asked. What are the benefits of co-operation ? 
A few of the direJt advantages gained will answer that question. Besides 
*tIiose alread3' mentioned, and in addition to the advantage in price of wheat, 
co-operation has had a regulating influence upon filing the price of wtieat 
on a s:y'stematic basis in accordance with the values which are received 
in the foreign markets, and the farmers are assured that the prices quoted 
for their wheat are alwa^^s the Hgitimate market rates of the da^n In 
inachiirpiw, through their own company- importing, prices were reduced to 
a level leaving a legitimate margin only for profit, and in the importation 
of super-phosphates the Farmeis’ Union was the first to reduce rates and 
brkig the price within a reasonable distance of the purchasing price of the 
' outside nrailrsti. 

As previoushc mentioned, co-operation is only in its infancy in Australia, 
There are iiian3^ other agricultural lines which could be extended under 
the principles of co-operation, and "which wdll develop as the State becomes 
more thickty populated. Producers as a whole are a conservative class of 
people, and ^hej would rather endure hardships than disclose their 
business to an3?-one else. Co-operation is a matter of education, and it 
is onl3^ b}^ showing the producers what is done in other parts of the world 
and convincing them that those advantages can be extended to their 
own special need, that the3^ can be induced to unite for the purpose 
of assisting one another. The future is before us; the possibilities of 
Australia are great; and it is co-operation which will aid very materially 
in making the best of' our opportunities. As mentioned in the earhv’ 
part of this article, Australia does not lend itself to co-operation t© 
the same extent as other parts of the world, but still the spirit of 
co-operativon is growing, and the farmers are taking more interest in the 
movement, and, as the Societies develop, the outcome will be a national 
co-operative movement throughout the w'-hole of the Coinmon'wealth, 
wiiieh will bring all the producers into line; and instead of each State or 
Societ3^ having its own representative in England, there will be one chief 
CoSimoiiwealth establishment which will represent the whole of the Austral¬ 
ian producers. This will mean cheaper handling, a more even and regular 
suppty, and a central distributing ageiiC3’' where buyers can rel}" upofi 
obtaining pure Australian products. 



UNITED STATES. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — The CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROwIrs' EXCHANGE. — The Tej^Olt 
of the California Fruit Growers' Exchange for the 3"eax ending August- 
31st,'1914, shows that the total sales for the year amounts to 11,262,000 
boxes of fruit, exceeding by 3.8 per cent, the sales of any previous ^^ear 
and representing 61 per cent, of the California crop of citrus fruit. For 
this fruit sold through the Exchange the growers received $ 19,246,000, 
or an ar^erage return of $ 1.71 per box. ■ ' 

The General Slanager claims that the selling costs in the case of fruit 
dealt with b}' the Exchange are lower proportionately than in the case of 
an.}' other a,gricultiiral product in an}^ part of the world. The actual 
working expenses of the Exchange organisation, including office expenses, 
salaries, legal expenses, the cost'of the daily telegraphic sendee and a share 
of the expenses of the Citrus Protective League/amounted to 4 cents 
per box, on U5 per cent, of the gross sales. To this must be added i 
cents per box spent by the Exchange in advertising the products which it 
"sells, although, as is pointed out by the General Manager in his report, this 
expense is to a large extent an investment made to ensure the sale of future 
crops. But even if the whole of this amount be added to the w^orking 
expenses the selling costs per box amounted only to 5 cents, and the total 
selling costs to 2 k's cent, of the gross sales. 

These figures relate to the working expenses of the Central Exchange 
and the seventy .agencies niaintamed by it. They do not indiide the ex|>egses 
of the District Exchanges, which act as intermediary organisations lietrreen 
file growers and the Central Exchange. The average cost of maintaining 
the District Exchanges amounts to less than one cent per box. 

During the year 1913-14,- the members of the Exchange purchased 
through the Fruit Grorvers" Suppty Company — an association wEich, 
though it has a separate organisation, is in efiect a branch of the Exchange — 
packing material, fertilisers, fungicides, heaters, oil and sundry oichard 
supplies to the amount of $3,319,000, an amount' which represents an 
increase of 50 per cent, upon the ■ business done in any previous year. 

The season 1912-13, owing to a® severe frost, was a disastrous one 
Mortlie,yitius fruit industry in California ^and in that season the FTxchaitge 
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sold on!}’-, in round numbers, 5,000,000 boxes of fruit, after bavmg made 
arrangements at th^ beginning of the season for the disposal of an estim- 
, ated crop of 13,000,000 box^s. It is a tribute to the excellence of tlie 
Exdiange methods that the industry has recovered so quickly from the 
misfortunes of the past year and the gxovrers have remained faithful to the 
association. The Exchange may fairly claim that it has placed the growing 
"bf citrus fruits, in California at least, upon a sound paying basis. The 
element of speculation and uncertainty has practically been eliminated 
from thediidustjy, with advantage both to the growers and to the consuming 
public. 

The Directors of the Exchange are faced with the need of finding new 
markets for their fruit, or increasing the demand in existing markets. By 
regulating the shipments from California in such a way that each market is 
supplied strictly according to its needs, the Exchange ensures that con¬ 
sumers in every part of the country have a constant supply of fruit of good 
•quality at U!a§gonable prices. This alone increases the demand, and the 
per capita consumption of oranges and lemons in the United States has 
in fact increased enormously during the last ten years. But a still greater 
increase must take T)lace if California growers are to find an outlet for theii 
rapidly increasing production, and the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
carries on aimactive advertising campaign with the object of popularising 
the consumption of oranges and lemons by making known their valuable 
food properties and instructing the public in the many difierent methods 
of preparing them. Unless by some such means the demand can be made 
to keep pace with the increased production due to the fact that young 
groves are now reaching the bearing stage, the stability of the whole in¬ 
dustry will be seriously threatened by the fall in prices which must inev¬ 
itably result from an overabundant supply. 

The Exchange seems to have secured the support of a large miinber of 
the growers, and with its past record of success achieved under tiyniig and 
difficult circumstances should be able to face the future, and the problems 
which the future may bring, with complete confidence. 


2. ’— The caxiforxta associated raisix company.. — 'Many 
unsuccessful, or but partially successful, attempts have been made from time 
to time in the past to organise the growers of muscatel raisin grapes into a 
co-operative selling association. The Cdifomia Raisin Growers' Association, 
formed in 1898, succeeded in holding the growers together for six years, 
but w^as dissolved in 1904. Another otganisatioii — the California Rmsin 
Growers'' Company — was formed in 1905 and was dissolved a year later. 
Finally,^ the' present association ca!ue into existence on, April'ist, 1913,^ 
zs the California Associated Raism Company. 
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The company has a paid up share capital of 1 1,000,000 held by growers,- 
packers, bankers and business men in the raisin-growing district of vvhich the 
town of Fresno is the centre. Its principal ^business consists in buying 
raisins from the growers and selling to the packers. It began business 
at a moment vvhen the market %vas in a most depressed state. The raisin 
crop of 1912 was the largest ever grown in California and when the Associ¬ 
ated Raisin Company was formed some 30,000 toils of this crop were^' 
still in the hands of the growlers, unsold. With the capital it had in 
hand the company bought the bulk of these raisins at a fair firice 'and dis¬ 
posed of them graduall}' to the dealers and packers, wlfo in a very short 
time acquired confidence in the power of the company to keep prices steady, 
and began to buy freely. The whole market was reanimated, and the 
compaii}' without an\’ difficulty sold the part of the crop remaining from 
1912 and the "whole of the 1913 crop as vrell. It was certainly a fortunate 
circumstance that the latter crop was a short one, amounting to only 
70,000 tons, or 10,000 tons less than the normal crop an^40,ooo ton 
less than the abnormally heaw crop of the preceding yearT Helped by 
this circumstance the prices secured by the company averaged $ 70 a ton 
as against § 40 a ton which was the x^rice wffikh the growlers were receiving 
at the beginning of 1913. 

At the latter ^rice the growers ivere not receiving even living wage 
in return for their labour. Between four and five thousand growers con¬ 
sign their crop to the Associated Raisin Company, the average individual 
holding being rather less than 20 acres, so that the rise in ]irices has brought 
prosperity to a ver^^ large number of hard-working farmers and their 
families. The small size of the single holdings precludes the idea of making 
a large fortune out of growfing muscatel grapes, but instead of losing money 
after a year of hard work the grower is now in a position to make a profit 
of from twenty to twenty-five dollars an acre. 

It is worth noting that this result is due, not to any improvement in 
the quality of the product or to any restriction upon the supply, but solely 
to the fact that the company, controlling 90 per cent, of the total output, 
has been able to keep prices stable. The market in |)ast years had been 
ruined, not by low prices or by high prices, but by fluctuating prices. 
With prices changing almost from day to da}^ the wholesale dealers 
refused to buy on their own account, and bought only the small aiiiouu,ts 
that were ordered by the retail dealers. The retail dealers made no attempt 
tp increase their sales, as they kne"w that a fall in prices in the ■ wholsesale 
market, after they had made their purchases, might at any moment, leave 
them with an unsaleable stock on hand. The action' of the Associated Raisin 
Company in keeping prices reasonably stable has made it possible for large 
and small dealers to keep considerable stocks on hand, with the result 
that they have had. every inducement to promote sales and the per capita 
consumption of. raisins - in the United States has increased greatly in the 
last few years. It is' still very low compared with the consumption in 
England, and with, the object of increasing it, and thus creating a^.arket 
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for tlie increased suppty; the company is carrying oPx an active advertising 
campaign. 


*3 , — The eorty-!^ighth aiscstuae session of the natioNx4e grange. — 
The forty-eighth annual session of the National Grange —the central direct¬ 
ing body of the Order of Patrons of Hiisbandr3r — was held at Wilming¬ 
ton, Delaware, from November iith to 20th, 1914. 

The figtnes submitted to the delegates by the National Treasurer 
show t?hat the hnancial position of the Order is excellent. The invested 
funds, together with accrued interest, amount to $ 77,240, and the cash 
balance in hand at the end of tlTe year after paying all expenses to S 22,750, 
thus bringing up the total assets to | 99,990. The receipts consist chiefly 
of the reguj&ir contribiitioiis paid to the National Grange by the State 
Granges in proportion to their membership, and it is interesting, as indicating 
the strength of the Order in the different States, to examine the amounts 
thus paid. The Stateof New York heads the list with $ 5,434; Pennsylvania 
stands secor^ with $ 3,672; Maine third with | 3,495; Michigan fourth 
with $ 2,448; and then follow, in order of impoilance, Ohio, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Vermont, each of which paid in dues to 
the central treasiir}^ more than one thousand dollars ; and Kansas, Washing¬ 
ton, Connecticut, and New Jersey, each of which contributed more than 
five hundred dollars. 

The National Grange Monthly — the Grange official publication —- 
in the number for November, 1914, give a list of 32 States in which State 
Granges exist; but no figures are presented as to the total number of 
members in the Order. During the past few years the Grange has been 
cariEdng on an active extension propaganda, and during the year ending 
October 31st, 1914, the sum of | 12,000 -was devoted to extension w'ork. 
The financial policy for the future, as decided upon at the annual session, 
is to raise the permanent investment fund as quickly as possible to § 100,000, 
maintain it constantly at that level, and devote any further surplus of 
income over expenditure to the work of propaganda. 

* The reports submitted at the session by the delegates from the 
¥arious States show that the Grange remains faithful to the ideals of social 
and educational progress which have inspired it since its foundation nearly 
sixty years ago, while it continues to hold a watching brief for the fanners 
in political discussions both in the State legislatures and in Congress. 
The reports show the Grange working in association with the State 
cultural Colleges, the Federal Department of Agriculture, and with other 
farmers' organisations, for the promotion of agricultural education, for 
the extension of the rural postal system, for the construction of better roads, 
for the conservation of the country's*natural resources, and for the formation 
of farifler'S' co-operative societies^ ■ ■ , , ■ 
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In the matter of co-operation the Grange is proceeding with commend¬ 
able caution. There are still within the Order many of the older generation 
of farmers who remember very clearly the disasters which overtook the 
co-operative enterprises launched the Grange in the earl}/' years of its 
existence; and the}' naturally counsel prudence. In a tentative way the 
Grange farmers are once more combining with the objeet of bu^dng and 
selling co-operatively, but the attempts are all upoiya modest scale and 
nothing but the simplest and safest forms of collective purchase and sale 
have so far been undertaken, while some progress has been fnade in the 
formation of farmer’s mutual fire insurance associations. ^ 

One recent development of the educational work of the Grange is 
of particular interest. This is a scheme for the provision of loans at 
very low rates of interest to deserrmng students who have not the necessary 
means for continuing their education in an agricultural or normal college. 
A certain sum of money is tisualty set apart out of the funds of the State 
Grange, and approved students ma^^ borrow^ up to the amoun^o set aside. 
Ill some cases the amount is paid over at once to the treasurer of the State 
Agricultural College to be administered by him at his own discretion. In 
some cases, again, — in j\Iis3ouri, for instance — the loan fund has been 
raised by public subscription and is administered b}" the Grange. The 
whole movement is still on a ver}’ small scale but its usefulness is already 
beyond dispute. ItTs in keeping with the best traditions of the Grange 
work on behalf of progress in education, and there is every probability 
that it wdli become increasingly popular. 

In every State in which it is represented the Grange lends its active 
support to the movement for the provision of good roads, in- the rural 
districts; but its support is qualified b}^ its uncompromising opposition 
to an}" borrowing by the State for carrying out road construction -u/ork. 
It is not difficult to understand this attitude on the part of the Grangers 
who are consistent opponents of credit transactions of any kind, and who 
naturally wish to apply the same principle of prompt cash.payment to 
public business; though it might be urged that the cost, of constructing 
pennaneiit roads is" really an extraordinary expense which' ought in fair¬ 
ness to be charged to capital and should not fall wholly upon income. 
There can be no injustice in throwing upon future generations a part of 
the cost of improvements of which they, 'as well as the present generation, 
Vvill reap the benefit. 

' The Grange in its annual session usually discusses and votes upon 
current political and social questio.ns whether directly affecting agriculture 
or not.' Thus in the Wilmington session formal resolutions were passed in 
.■.favour of w’-oman’s,suffrage and',of government' owmership of telegraph 
and telephone'lines, and' against shipping subsidies, unrestricted immigra¬ 
tion, and unnecessary expense in connection with the election, of public 
' officials,. The Order claims with justice to be the most important farmers’ 
,organisation in the 'United States,'and the resolutions passed in the annual 
.'“spsion are' 'of considerable interest ^ indicating the trend of op^inion. 
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-among the farmers who, in spite of America's rapid industrial development, 
still iorimthe most»important group of workers in the community. 


❖ 
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4. — LdhjsiAKA, swiKE BREEDEiis' ASSOCIATION, — The Louisiana 
Swine Breeders'. Association founded on January 8th, 1913, at the Farmers' 
Demonstration Conference held at Baton Rouge under the auspices of 
the State University, has grown into a strong orgknisation with more than 
a hundred active members and nearly tivelve hundred affiliated members. 
The active members are breeders of pure-bred stock, or farmers who raise 
pigs for the market; while among the so-called afiiiiated members are 
included cori^tr}^ bankers, teachers of agriculture, commission dealers, 
packers and other persons interested in increasing and improving the live 
stock of the State. 

From the breeders’ point of view the Association offers the best means 
of getting into touch with farmers who wish to buy pure-bred pigs for the 
purpose of improving the quality of the stock they are breeding for the 
central markets. The farmers look to the Association to assist them in 
obtairiing better marketing facilities and better protection for their stock 
from contagious diseases and animal pests. The bankers lend their sup¬ 
port because they are convinced that the future prosperity of Louisiana, 
and of the whole of the South, depends very largely upon the introduction 
of diversified farming, which implies, necessarily, a very great increase 
in the number of head of live stock of all kinds on vSouthem farms. 

According to an article in the Rice Journal and Southern Farmer the 
Association needs in the first place to devote its energies to stamping out 
hog cholera in Louisiana. The measures already undertaken by the State 
Live Stock Sanitary Board have yielded excellent results but have been 
quite inadequate in view’ of the vast extent of territory affected and the 
rapid increase in the number of pigs in the State. The Association in¬ 
sists that the annual appropriation for the work of the Sanitary Board 
slaall be increased to an amount commensurate with the task upon which 
the Board is engaged. 

The work of providing transport and selling facilities is undertake 
by a special committee — the Shipping and Marketing Committee — of 
the Association, assisted or at least advised by members of the staff of 
the State University. The Committee has begun its work by organising 
regular shipments of pigs in carload lots, combining the small consignments 
of individual farmers in one locality into a single consignment of about a 
hundred head, and despatching such a consignment to the central markets 
at regular intervals. The method is one which has already yielded excell¬ 
ent r^ults in the North Central * States where live stock shippers’ as- 
r.soeiations are numerous. By adopting it the farmers effect a very oonsider- 
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able saving in freight and the numerons incidental charges (for loading,, 
weighing, feeding and watering stock on long journeys, etc.) which make 
up the total cost of transport, while at the same time they recei^'C more 
consideration from the commission dealers to whom they consign their 
stock, who are apt to pay but little attention to the'small consignments 
of the individual farmer, but who are usually anxious to secure the business 
of an association in a position to send large consignments to marker 
'regularly. 

A gratifying feature of the rvork of the Association is its close connect¬ 
ion with the agricultural extension work of the Louisiana State University. 
Southern farmers upon the whole understand but little of the art of breed¬ 
ing and caring for live stock, yet if farming in the South is to be raised 
from the level of a speculative occupation to that of a sound, remunerative 
industry, it is essential that they should turn their attention to this branch. 
of agriculture. In spreading throughout the State the necessary know¬ 
ledge of scientific breeding and feeding, the Association University 

can be mutually most helpful. 



notices OE SOlffi RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


AUSTRIA. 


del CooPEELiTORE. Raccolta di istruzioui per consorzi cooperativi (Co~opemtofs 
MamuiL if^/ucuons for Co-operaiive Consoriiums). Published by direction of the Federa- 
zione dei Consorzi cooperativi per la parte italiana della provincia di Trento. Trent, 1914. 
Press of the Trent Diocesan Committee. 4S6 pages. 


The Federal Council of the Rural Banks and Co-operative Associations 
of Trent decided, at its meeting of February 23rd,'191^, to publish a series 
of practical manuals for the assistance of co-operators in the administration 
and management of the numerous credit, distributive and production co¬ 
operative societies that have arisen in the district of Trent. The compil¬ 
ation of these manuals has been entrusted to Signor G. Margoni, who has 
now published the first, which contains a collection of general instructions 
necessary’ for those engaged in co-operative work. The volume consists 
of 56 chapters, to which is added an Appendix. 

It is arranged on a veiy useful practical system and supplies a great 
need; in fact the lack of a book of this character, a safe guide in all 
branches of the administration and book keeping of the economic con¬ 
sortiums had been felt in the district of Trent, where co-operation has be¬ 
come firmly rooted. After giving a clear definition of the co-operative idea 
and the classes into which co-operation may be divided, the volume goes on 
to treat of the constitution of the co-operative consortiums, the registration 
of these consortiums in the proper books, the submission of the Rules to 
* the Capitamto, the registration of any alterations in the rules and new’’ mem¬ 
bers of the boards of management, collective registration in the registers 
of consortiums, inspection of the co-operative consortiums, the registers, 
the members, withdrawals from co-operative consortiums, transfers of 
shares, remuneration of ofiicers, internal regulations, industrial taxation 
of co-operative consortiums, direct taxes, the whole body of the members 
of the co-operative societies, sale on credit to third parties, articles ofieted 
for sale and taxes and customs dues to which they are subject, insurance 
against fire, sickness and accidentsior the' stafi in ■ the service of the co-oper¬ 
ative*'associations, , rural loan' and savings' banks,' income' tax,, the facil- 
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ities accorded hy law to the rural loan and savings banks and many 
other subjects connected with the administration and book keeping of 
these consortiums ; organization of co-operation in the Trent district, 
insurance of pensions for private employees, dairy societies, wine societi^, 
bills of exchange,*"cheques, money, weights and measures; the last chapter, 
finally, gives model rules for co-operative consortiums. 

The book concludes vdth an appendix containing twelve laws relating 
to or directly afrecting co-operation in Austria. 

We nia^^ say that nothing is lacking in this volume that could be of 
practical use to the managers and staff of co-operative societies; it is there¬ 
fore certain that it will be read widely in Austrian co-operative circles 
generally and especially in those of Trent, for %Yhich it is intended. 


JAHRESBERICHT UBER DEN STAND DER IMiLCHWIRTSCHAFT IN DEN IM REICHSRATE VERTRI?- 

TENEN Konicreichen xjnd E^^bern zu Ende 1912. Nacli amtliclien OueUen zusaminen- 
gestelit im R. K. Ackerbaiiministerimn. {Report on the Dairy Indmtrf^i the Kingdoms 
and Countries represented in the Imperial Parliament. Compiled from O ficial Information 
in the DepaHment of Agriculture), Vienna, 1914. K. K. Hof- tmd Staatsdnickerei, 8vo, 
232 pages. 


The above report consists of two parts : the first contains a summary of 
the situation of the dairy industry in the various provinces, except Carniola, 
Salzburg and Vorailberg, for the Year 1912; the second gives statistics of 
the dairies working in 1912, those only being considered that treat 50,000 
kilogrammes of milk a year, or, in the case of the accounts being made out 
for periods of less than a year, an average of 150 kg. per day. 

This second part which is concerned with the statistics is in its turn 
subdivided into three large parts : the first giving statistics of the schools 
and institutes interested in the industry, and the figures showing their 
respective dairy production; the second containing statistics of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies, both registered and independent, that is to dairy 
societies [Molkereigenossenschafien) and Alpine Dairies {Alpensennereien) : 
The principal figures given relate to the number of dairies, the mode of 
working (whether by means of hydraulic power, electricity, steam, gas, 
benzine, by hand etc.), the number of members, the number of shares, 
the length of the working period, the quantity of milk received, sold 
or treated, the production etc. 

The third subdivision contains statistics of private dairies giving the 
same particulars as in the case of the dairy societies, except, of course, 
those concerning the constitution of dairy societies on a co-operative basis. 

The work is of great importance for an appreciation of the great pro¬ 
gress made in Austria b}^ the dairy industry and above all as showing the 
'progress made by the co-operative ■ idea in this branch of the national 
economy p in spite , of the fact that much of the information given in the 
-Report'is':not,,the very, latest. 

" We 'Shall' return., to the subject ■■ hereafter. , . 
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BRITISH INDIA. 


Annual Report (for the year 1913-14) on the Working of Co-operative Societies in: 
(i) Bombay PREtIbDENCY including Sind ; (2) Coorg ; (3) Assam. Government PnbHca- 
^tions. 1914. , 

In these thr^e provinces of British India the co-operative movement 
has continued to make vert.^ satisfactory- progress during the \"ear 1913-14. 
The increase in the iiumber of societies, the number of members and the 
amoiujt of working capital mat' be shown in tabular form, thus : 


- 

■ 

Bombay ' 

Presidency. 

Coorg. 

Assam, 







Socidit’s. 




1912- I4 . 

1913- I4 . 


515 

69S 

22 

22 

iSS 

249 


Members, 

1 ; 

% 


1912- I3 . 

1913- I4 • 


46,221 

66,704 

2,320 

2,440 

I 10,945 

13,629 

[ 

IQI2-I3 . 

I9I3-I4 , 

Working Capital, 

Rs. 

48,47.763 

66,13,135 

Rs. 

91434 

1,06,020 

Rs. 

546,098 

1 6,84,805 

} 


In the report on the working of societies in the Bomba}/- Presidenc}' the 
references to the Central Co-operative Bank are of particular interest. 
The Bank was founded in 1911 to provide a strong central credit institute 
for co-operative societies throughout the Presidency. That it has ful¬ 
filled this function well may be concluded from the fact that during the year 
under review, in spite of a grave financial crisis which drove man}^ joint- 
«»stock banks into bankruptcy, the Central Co-operative Bank was nev^r 
forced to stop or curtail its lending business or raise its rates. At no time 
was it in the slightest danger and its position seems now as strong as ever. 
It is worth noting that the number of shareholders has slightly declined dur¬ 
ing the year, and that for the first time a number of, registered societies 
have become shareholders. • 

The majority of the co-operative societies '■ in British India are agticul- 
tural credit societies each comprising about 40 members and doing business 
"on a very modest scale.' The opinion of.the Registrar in Bombay upon' the 
working of the, agricultural credit societies in the Presidency' is somewh^ 
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significant. He sa5"s : “Of the 568 agricultural soc^'eties now existing I 
estimate that about 150 axe excellently managed and abo>it 250 more are in 
a sound and satisfactory' condition. The remainder are crippled by def¬ 
ects which inay^ bje ascribed, not to the system upon which they^ work, 
but to their failure to adhere to that system faithfully 

The most interesting part of the co-operative movement in the small 
province of Coorg is the formation of mutual cattle insurance societies. 
There are now 9 of these societies insuring 55^ head of cattle for a total 
value of Rs. 6,212. , ^ ' 

In Assam, in addition to credit societies, there are Several weavers' 
societies, one co-operative distributive store — the management of v/hich 
is, in the opinion of the Registrar, not yet satisfacton/ — and one co-oper¬ 
ative dairy' ivhich was not registered until March, 1914, and about v/hich, 
therefore, it is too early" y'et to speak. 

The reports contain tabular statements in detail of the progress and 
financial position of the societies of each type (Central, Agricultural and 
Non-agiicultuial), including statements relating to CentrarSocieties and 
Agricultural Societies wRich are specially' prepared each year for the use 
of the International Institute of. Agriculture. 


SWITZERLAND. 


XI. JAHRESEERICHT DES ScHWEizERi.scHEN Raiffeisex^/erbandes (Eiiigetr. GEnossctischaft 
niit besdiraiikter KaftpSiciit) liber das Jahr 1913. {Eleventh Report of the Federation of 
SiV'iss Raiffeisen Banks [Registered Consortium, Limited] for the Year 1913) Frauenfeld, 
Z914,. Buchdmckerei F. Mliller, 8vo. 


The annual report of the Federation of Swiss Raifieisen Banks at once 
in its preface reveals the insufficient organization of co-operative credit, 
in Switzerland. Aiid, indeed, in spite of the progress made by the Swiss 
rural banks in recent y^ears, they are not yet firmly enough established tO' 
succeed in satisfying the requirements of Swiss agriculture. There are in 
vSwitzerland, as the report w"e are summarising showB, wffiole regions whe^^e 
there are no institutes of the kind; elsewhere again they^ are insufficient in 
nnniber and lack vitality. 

The statistics for 1913 were as follow^s: 


Hitnibet of Banks ' 165 

Humber of' Members'. . . . . , 11 , 5^7 

Total Business Done. . ■ . . . Fr. 50,220,170.25 
Total Debits and Credits » 27,444,310.81 

Humber of Depositors.. 29,549 

..Savings ' Deposits .■ , . . Fr, 12,832,339.90 

.Reserve, Fund . '.A 'b » ,474^880.74 
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® A glance at the statistics of the 'Raiffeisen Banks for the period 1903-- 
1913, however, at once shows the progress made by the co-operative 
idea as applied to Sgricultursil credit; we may indeed say that in 1903 agri-' 
'Cultural co-ox^erative credit was only at its commencement in Switzerland, 
w^here there were ynty 25 banks with 1,740 members, £? total business of 
6,000,000, francs, debits and credits amounting altogether to 1,765,000 frs,, 
^3,323 depositors, about 500,000 frs. deposited and not more than 10,500 frs. 
in, the reserve funds.* The jD^ogi^ss, therefore, since 1903 has been very 
great, in spitq of bad seasons, financial disasters, a scarcitj^ of money and 
a fall in price oi certain agricultural x>3:oducts (the price of milk, for 
examxale, fell betw^een three and five centimes the litre), x^i^^enting an even 
more considerable development of this class of credit institutes. The 
Raiffeisen banks, how^ever, had not to suffer to the same extent as the other 
credit institutes from this state of things; it must also be noted that their 
financial situation went on imxmoving even during 1913, so that it may be 
expected that tlie3^ will make even greater progress and attain an even great¬ 
er independeirc-e of the other credit institutes. When they have become 
quite independent of other banks they may be made entirely dependent on 
the Federation even in financial matters, which is one of the surest con¬ 
ditions for the solidity of co-operative credit institutes. 
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BELGIUM. 


BELGIAiS^ UNEMPEOYSIENT BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCES: 

lyES Bourses du Travail ex 1913 {Labour Exchanges in 1913). Revue dn TmvatL published 
by the Belgian labour Office, No. ii, Brussels, June 15th., 1914. 

RjIPPORT RELATIF a’ L’ExECUTIOX DE la LOI du 31 M.ARS 1898 SUR LES UNIOXS PROFESSION' 
NELLES PENDANT LES ANN^iES 1908-1910 {Report on the Application of the Law of March 
31st., 1898 on Professional Unions in the Years 1908-10), presented to the I^egislative Cham¬ 
bers by the Minister of Industry and labour. Social Insurance and Thrift Office. Bruss- 
ells, Dewit, 1914. 

Dee Arbeitslosenversicherung m In- and Ausland. {Insurance against Unemployment 
in Germany and Abroad). Publications of the Imperial Statistical Office. I/ibour Statistics 
Division. Supplement to the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Berlin, no. 12. December, 1913. 

Association Internationale pour la lutte contre le chomage. Rapport relatif a I’ac- 
tivite de TAssociation pendant les annees 1910-1913 {International Association on Unem¬ 
ployment, Report on its Work in the Years In : BoUettino dell’Uficio Italiano 

del Lavoro. Rome, no. 16. August i6th., 1914. 

* OTHER SOURCES: 

\%RMEERSCH (A.) and Muller (A.) : Ea legislation et les ceuvres en Belgique {LegislaUort 
and Social Institutions in Belgium). Paris. Alcan, 1909. 


Among the social economic institutions of Belgium, those making pro¬ 
vision against unemployment are among the most interesting and charac¬ 
teristic. In this field, indeed, Belgium has served as an example to many 
other countries, that have imitated its institutions, adapting them to meet 
their own requirements. ' It is well therefore to examine the manner in' 
which the relief of the unemployed organized. ^ 
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I. Unemployment benefit societies of the Iabourers’ organizations^ 


In a former number of this Bulletin (i), we dealt wi^h the professional 
Unions of Belgium and saw^ that those formed of workmen occupy them- - 
selves principally with the stud3' of the means for relieving the tmemployed. 
Some of them have founded for the purpose unemployment benefit societies 
among their own members, for the purpose of grantig subsidies to members 
unemplo^-ed owing to circumstances independent of their own will. 

Although the lack of statistics that might render it possible to cal¬ 
culate the average unempio\^ment in the various provinces, together with 
certain economic facts that complicate the problem, make it difficult to 
estimate the risk, still some results have been attained. 

As in fact appears from a report presented in 1914 in the Belgian 
Parliament by the Minister of Industry and Babour (2), out of 5 i 2 workmen’s 
unions legally- existing at the end of 1910, 190 had unemployment funds 
and 84 of these had collected during the year from their own members 
(7,106), 25,279.70 fis. in special contributions for the unemployed, an 
average of 300.94 frs. per union and 3.55 frs. per member. 

From the above report we see besides that last ^^ear the unions giving 
compensation for comptilsor^^ unemployment were 275, and the amount 
given w-as altogether 76,210.65 frs. (or an average 277.12 frs. per union). It 
is evident from the above that the unions do not collect from their members 
the whole amount of these special contributions towards the subsidies the}- 
give, and they have instead to utilise for the purpose the ordinar^r funds 
of the s\mdicate bank. 

The number of da^^s of unemplo5mi.ent for w’hich compensation was 
given amounted altogether in 1910 to 55,517 and the number of workmen 
assisted to 5,446. Every workman was on an average assisted for 10 da^^s 
with an amount of 13.88 francs. 

The organization of these banks varies greatly and the same may be 
said of the principles on which they work. Owing to want of sufficient 
experience, the relation between the contributions and the compensations 
given has up to the present been settled in a rather empirical fashion. 4^d 
provision is only made for a small portion of the working class, the 
members being recruited solely from among workmen affiliated to profess¬ 
ional unions. 

Bet us now see how the public institutions intervene to encourage and 
promote thrift on the’ part of workmen in \dew of possible unemployment. 


(i) SqQ' MoniMy. Bulktin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ August, 1914, pp- l etseqq. 
■(2} See, tBe sources indicated at tlieliead»of tMs article. 
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§ 2. Subventions Erom the communae authorities: 
uneihpeoyjvibnt funds. 


The authorities liegan to make s3^stematiG provision against unemplo^''- 
nienf in 1897, when tile Tiege Provincial Council voted a subvention of 
1,500 francs teethe mutual unemployment benefit societies. 

This form 0! initervention was soon largely’- extended, the communes 
forming special'' unemployment funds 'h The first was instituted in Ghent 
ill 1899. 

Sta-fting from the principle that every effort made by the workmen 
(on salary 01 on usages) to defend themselves against compulsory unemploy¬ 
ment must be encouraged, the Ghent communal administration decided 
^to grant certain credits to increase the amount of the compensations paid 
by the above iiliemplomnent societies to their members and entrusted 
a special committee with the distribution of these subventions. 

The associations that desire that their members may benefit by these 
subventions must submit to the conditions with regard to organization 
and inspection laid down in the regulations. The committee administer¬ 
ing the Fund arranges for an inspector to inspect -ihe work of the 
unemployment society in accordance wdth w^hich the communal subven¬ 
tion is calculated. Reduced to its simplest expression: the Ghent System (i) 
means a subvention to the individual unemployed w^orkmen, granted 
through the medium of the symdicate, which advances the money and is 
repaid at the end of the month. The subvention is substantially an 
addition made, at a definite rate, to the compensation granted by the 
syndicate to the unemployed members in accordance with the rules, for 
a period of no more than 60 day-s a year per workman, and may^ amount 
to a maximum of 100 per cent per franc of the original compensation 
per day. 

Similar subventions are granted on the basis of the saidngs of the 
unemployed who save individually or collectively in view of possible 
compulsory unemployment. 

^ReceiitlyE the president, M. L. Varlez, in the name of the Committee 
administering the Fund, proposed certain reforms to be made in the above 
sy’stem. These proposals related to the following matters (2): 

(^) At first the Fund was to have been a purely local institution, 
dependent only on the commune of Ghent, but gradiialty also the suburban 


(i) This system lias been applied in Italy with success in the ” Cassa di sussidio alia disoc- 
cupazioiie “ {Fundjof the Benefitofthe Unemployed), instituted in 1905 by theSoc?>^« Umanitaria 
of Milan. See the number of this Bulletin for July, 1914- pp. 51 et seqq. 

{2) ■ See the BoUettino di Notisie sul Credito e suUa Previdema, published by the Department 
,-of A^griculture, Industry, and Commerce of'tUe Kingdom of Italy {General Management'of 
Credit and Thrift), No. 5, September'Octob^r,/]^i2.. 
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commtines began affiliating themselves to it, and it was necessary to allow 
their claim to share in the administration of the Fund^ and to send repre¬ 
sentatives to the Committee with right to vote? The Committee of the Fund, 
with the object of reconciling this right of the suburban communes with 
the claim of the ^delegates of the commune of Ghent toffiave the chief share ' 
in the administration of the Fund, proposes that every Commune should * 
have a number of votes corresponding with the amount of the subventions, 
it pays. 

{b) It is proposed further to give a ]>lace among the rules of the 
society to the byelaw that makes the entr^" of the nam® oFthe unemployed 
W‘‘Orkman on the register of the Fabour Exchange a necessary condition 
of Ms receiffing the communal subvention. 

(c) In virtue of its early rules, the Fund could and did eSectually 
continue the grant of compensation from the commune to the unemployed 
who had drawn the full amountto which they were entitled from the s^mdic- 
ate. For this purpose, a credit was opened to the account of every unem-^. 
plo^'ed w^orkman for the amount that w^ould have been di2e to him as sub¬ 
vention from the commune if tMs were calculated at the maximum rate of 
100 % of the compensation granted by the s^mdicate instead of at a lower 
rate. The unemployed workman, after the lapse of the period for which the 
syndicate gave him a subvention, received from the Fund an additional 
subsidy of three francs a week, until the credit was exhausted. The Com¬ 
mittee now proposed to make this a Rule. 

(i^) The fund now benefits the members of the S3mdicate unemploy¬ 
ment insurance societies, .STOdicate saffings banks, insurance societies 
and the savings banks not belonging to syndicates and those workmen 
who save independently. Thus there are five classes benefited by it. 
Its eclecticism is an argument the advocates of the Ghent system bring for¬ 
ward, when the system is accused of being too favourable to the syndic¬ 
ate movement. On the other hand, the system is accused of excessive 
encouragement of those saving individually, to whom the commune grants 
subventions to the amount of 6o % of their deposits. In reality, however, 
almost all those who benefit b3’ the communal subventions are members 
of syndicates: The Committee of the Fund proposes to change this con¬ 
dition of fact to one of right and refuse the claim to communal subventions 
on the part of those who save independently and of the members of sa\dngs 
banks not belonging to syndicates. 

The S3v^stem of Ghent, above mentioned, is in high favour: on the cxie 
hand, by effect of it, unemplo^'ment insurance has become general in the 
wrorkmen's syndicates ; on the other, many communes will soon follow the 
example of Ghent, in 1904 in fact there were already 12 communal unemploy¬ 
ment funds ; three others were organized in 1905, four in 1906, five in ' 
1908, etc. .And now there is not a-city of more than forty thousand in¬ 
habitants but has its unemployment fund. 

GeneraEy, they are all founded on the model of that of Ghent. The 
^Fiege Fund differs somewhat, asdt^gives collective quarterly subventions 
to the, affiliated unemployment societi^. 
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There is a constantly increasing tendency in favour of iDtercommunal 
Funds and already *ome have been formed. 

Each Fund, whether communal orintercommunal, works independently 
within the limits of its own district. 

In 1910 there were 22 Funds working, to which 50 Communes and 
362 s\Tidicates adhered. During that y^ear the subi^entions granted by 
fhe Funds amounted to 88,781.14 fr. against 199,798.16 fr. paid by the 
affiliated synidicates. 

Besides granting subsidies to the communes the provincial admin¬ 
istrations also grant them to the professional unions that have instituted 
societies to give assistance in case of compulsory unemployment; the amount 
of the suj 3 ventioiis and the rules in accordance wdth which they are granted 
vary from proffince to province. 

The State also grants subventions for the same purpose. Since 1907, 
indeed, the Department of Industry and Commerce has had at its disposal 
•an annual credit for the purpose of the encouragement of the free labour 
bureaus and the unemployment benefit societies. 

Up to the present, three kinds of institutions have received State 
subventions: the Communal Funds, the Unemployment Societies affiliated 
to them and the recognized professional unions not affiliated. In the case 
of the latter and of the affiliated societies, the subveniions supplement 
the compensations granted to the unemployed members of the associations. 

In 1910, subventions were granted to the amount of 18,124 
2,760 frs. being granted to the Communal Funds, 13,809 frs. to their affili¬ 
ated societies, and i,355 frs. to recognized professional unions. 

To-day about 400 syndicates are receiving public subventions: iu 
1912, they received altogether 222,126 fr. in subventions, 147,385 fr. from 
the Communes, 49,830 fr. from the Provinces and 24,911 fr. from the State. 


§ 3. The labour exchanges. 


Both on private initiative and on that of the communal and provincial 
adiqiuistrations, free public labour bureaux have been founded in Belgium, 
under the name of Eabour Exchanges, in the various parts of the country, 
fof all workmen. , - 

The Eaboiir Exchanges centralise the supply and demand for labour 
and help workmen to find employment. 

They make provision for this purpose: {a) in the first place by opening 
establishments in which the employers and employees may meet and make 
arrangements; (6) by publishing the applications they receive; (c) by 
informing those concerned of the. corresponding supply and demand. 

There are four kinds of Labour Exchanges : i. The Communal Ex¬ 
changes 2. Semi-Official Exchanges%„^placed, that is to say, under the 
supervision of the Commune and xmdex the Management of a Mixed Com- 
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respected ; for work perfectly corresponding witk Ms capacity he receives, 
in fact, the usual rate of pay and so cannot find it humihating. 

Finally, those unemployed through idleness or of necessity find a 
last refuge in prisons, in which they are confined by judicial sentence, in 
mendicants' homes or in benevolent agricultural colonies. 

§ 5. International association on unemployment. 

On September 21st., 1910, the members of the Infeinatipfial Unemploy¬ 
ment Conference held at Paris decided, as we know, lfo form an “ iVsso- 
elation Internationale pour la lutte contre le chomage ” {International 
Association on Unemployment), divided into various national sections, 
but with the general office at Ghent. The Belgian section is one of the 
most imporLaiit and includes more than a hundred organizations and indi- 
ffidual associates. The object is to establish a permanent bond between 
the various institutions that, under various forms, have engaged in the '■ 
struggle for the reduction of the unemplo^'ment of workmen, so as to 
harmonise their various efforts and encourage the necessary studies for an 
efficacious action. 

We tMnk it well to give some information on the subject. 

In the first place, the Association has two classes of members: those 
immediatel}^ of the international central society and those belonging to 
the national sections of it. 

The first are rather few and tend to diminish with the successive found¬ 
ation of national sections : there are no’w 35, 15 of them in Europe and 20 
outside of Europe; although few in number, they have weight for the 
future of the Association, since they belong to fourteen different countries 
and on the activit^^ of their propaganda depends the constitution ot new 
sections. 

By far the most of the members, however, belong to the national 
sections and they again are divided into two classes : those called regular 
members to whom the Bulletin of the Association is sent and who pay 5 
francs a month and the members depending on the national body who do 
not receive the Bulletin and whose numbers it is difficult to calculate. 

Many of the adherents are collective bodies, amongst w^Mch there are 
169 public social institutions and So public offices of various kinds (O^v- 
emmeat offices, official insurance organizations, Chambers of Eabour, etc.). 

The large cities of Europe have adhered to the organization and even 
many associations have become members. Amongst the latter there 
are 57 associations of workmen and clerks, 42 employers' associations, 
51 different scientific associations and institutions. 

Altogether there are 1,046 members, of whom 647 were individual 
members, 9 Governments, 30 provinces, 130 cities, 17 Government'offices, 
12 national or provincial insurance societies, 21 Tabour Exchanges, 17 
Unemployment Funds, 13 Municipal offices, 57 workmen's syndicates, 
41 masters' associations, and 51 jhiscehaneous associations or instit¬ 
utions. 
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The national sections the rules of winch are alread}^ or will be shortly 
approved are represented by the following countries: Holland, Spain, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
Ftix^mboiirg, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, United Stages, Finland and 
Norway. 

During the short period of its existence the association has already 
Uarripd out a large part of its extensive programme, wFich in fact included: 

{a) The organization of a permanent international secretariat to 
centralise and"^|?:eep at the disposal of those concerned the documents 
and information relating to the various aspects of the relief of iinemploy- 
inent iii the various countries; 

(6) the organization of periodical, public and private international 
meetings ; 

(c) the organization of special research into the more important 
aspects of the unemployment problem ; 

(d) the publication of essays on unemployment and of a bulletin; 

(^) the exercise, in connection with the private institutes and govern¬ 
ments of every country, of action for the promotion of legislation, for 
the collection of comparative statistics, and for the conclusion of agree¬ 
ments and treaties in relation to unemployment. 

How, with regard to each of these items, the road l^as been prepared 
and, in the case of some, great progress has been made. 

In fact a general office has been established at Ghent; a publishing 
office has been founded in Paris and a complete bibliography on the sub- 
.ject is in course of publication. 

Besides, since the first year of its existence, the Association has 
published a Bulletin, containing, in addition to the chronicle of the most 
notable events and the proceedings of the society, the text of the principal 
laws on unemployment. Every three months it intends to publish a 
complete study of the most important aspects of unemployment. 

Interesting monographs have also been published, especially on the 
following subjects, ist. Insurance against Unemployment; 2nd. Recruit- 
iiig of Workmen; 3rd. Emigration and Recruiting of Farm Labourers; 
4th. Assistance to the Unemployed; 3th. Statistics of Unemployment. 

Important work has also been done by the various national sections, 
wi^h have taken clifierent measures in regard to insurance against un¬ 
employment, the recruiting of labour, professional assistance and education, 
and have published bulletins, books and pamphlets for purposes of ■ pro-^ 
paganda. 

In order to enlarge its own field of action, the Association has recently 
entered into an agreement with the International Committee of Social 
Insurance and the International Association for the Legal Protection' of 
Labourers, on the basis of a collective propaganda in the countries outside 
"Europe and the institution there of mixed associations, depending on the 
three organizations, for the purpose. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE OF PIGS IN SWEDEN, 


By H. jTJEILIN Dannfelt, 

Secretary of the Royal Academy of Agriculture, 


The insurance of live-stock in Sweden commenced with the horses, 
of which at present more than 350,000, or 60 per cent, of the whole Sw^edisli 
stock, are insured. Cattle insurance, though of more recent date, has. 
progressed lapidlj so that at the end of 1911 it embraced nearly 400,000 
head or about 14 per cent, of the total number in the country. The pigs 
are on the contrary comparatively seldom insured. The principal live 
stock insurance company (skandinaviska kreatursfdrsakiingsaktiebolaget), 
one of the largest of its kind in the world, has not taken up this branch 
at all and in another, newly started and less important company for general 
live stock insurance, embracing the whole country, it is still rather in¬ 
significant. 

As a rule the insurance of pigs is limited to small farmers, crofters 
and labourers, owming onh" one or some few animals, and has been under¬ 
taken b}" local societies generally embracing a single parish or even smaller 
districts and alwa^^s based on mutual principles. 

There are no reliable statistical returns as to the number of pigs in¬ 
sured, nor of their insurance value, but the small extent of this branch, of 
insurance business is shown b}’' the fact that of the whole number of over 
700 institutions for the insurance of live-stock entered in the registers of 
the' Board of Insurance Inspection there, are only 30 which insure pigs, 
and of these 29 are small local mutual societies. There ma57 however,' 
exist in some rural industrial or other densely populated centres a number 
of pig insurance societies, formed by labourers which have not been 
notifi'ed to the said Board. ■ 

These societies have mostly" been formed during the last 10 3"ears. The 
largest number (9) of them are found in the densely populated and intensely 
cultivated-districts .so.uth of Mahnd in the south-west corner of Sweden ; 
the rest are scattered over most of the southern and central provinces, 
..but there are hardly any in the noi^ern section of the coimtrrvHorr- 
land, where pig-keeping is less common. The majority of the societies 
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onh^ ins are pigs; 9 insure also cows and 3 horses, cows and pigs, but al- 
waT^s with special sections for each kind of animal. 

The object of the insuran?:e is always to meet the losses caused hy dis¬ 
ease ®r accident; for ii societies it is expressly stated that compensation 
is paid only when the disease or accident has caused the death or killing 
• of the animal, but the same rule is probably generally practiced, there being 
only one society in whose rules compensation for diminution of value is 
mentioned. One society' also pays compensation for animals stolen. 

All the mutual societies work under the simplest forms and with 
the least expensive ^administration. The rules are often very incomplete, 
lacking essential provisions which in such cases must be compensated b3'- 
practice. The committee of management generally gets no remuneration 
for its wdrk, or a very trifling one, such as the free insurance of one pig; 
where there is a special treasurer or appraiser he gets a small commission, 
as for instance, 10 ore for each insured pig or 5 per cent, of the aggregate 
^^contributions. 

At the general meeting every member present generally has one vote ; 
in 6 societies there is one vote for eveiY 100 crowns (i) of insurance value 
and ill 2 of these societies no members may dispose of more than Vaoth 
or ^lioth. of all the votes of the members present. 

Societies embracing a larger district are general^ divided into sub¬ 
districts or circles, each represented in the committee by one member. 

A great part of the societies have in their rules provisions limiting 
the membership to small agriculturists, generally by allowing only small 
holders or labourers or owners of not more than 2, 3 or 4 pigs to become 
members. Thus the farmers, properly so called, are excluded, and some¬ 
times also, by special provisions, dairymen and butchers. In order to 
prevent too great risk 10 societies have fixed a certain minimum insurable 
age (2, 6 or 8 weeks) and all of them insist that the animals to be eligible 
for insurance shall be in good health and free from disease, this being 
generally ascertained by inspection. In 6 societies the members are bound 
to present all their pigs for insurance; in one society all the animals col¬ 
lectively. In other societies, where this provision does not exist, it is stip¬ 
ulated that it shall be stated exactly^ which of the animals are insured. 
Some societies insure oiity store iiigs or charge a higher rate for breeding 
aniigals. In 4 societies it is expressly^ forbidden to grant any application 
for insurance, w'hen an epidemic has occurred in the neighbourhood, and 
10 "Societies have in such event reserved the right to decide whether' any" 
compensation shall be paid. 

In some societies the pigs are insured at cost price and are then to be 
insured' directty -after the purchase. Otherwise the animals are generally 
valued by an officer or member of the committee, ,the appraiser, on appli- 
■ cation for insurance; at this valuation different, rates are applied such 
as : the cost price.'with the addition of 10,crowns a month until 1 year; or 
7.30 crowns a month up to 100 crow*ns. 


(i) X crowQ 100 ore . — i.i shilling^ 
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Owing to the small number of members and their modest resources, 
the necessarir means for the administration and the payment of compensa¬ 
tion are generally procured only in part by premiums or other regular fees 
but partly or chiefly" hy special levies calculated according to the compen¬ 
sation that is to be paid. Almost all the societies charge a small entrance 
fee either personal (half a crown to one crown) or fo^ ever}" insured pig-' 
{a quarter of a crown to i % ciowms) or in proportion to the insurance value 
(7’2 to I y'2 per cent.) In 5 societies the entering member has also to pay 
25 ore for his membership-book or for a copy of the rulese In 10 societies 
each member has besides to pay a small ref^idar fee cither personal, of i 
crown, or for each pig, from a quarter of a crown a year up to the same 
sum monthh, or yearly i l-c to 2 per cent, of the insurance value. 
The deficient sum must be made up by levies, raised either *011 every 
occasion when it is necessary to pay compensation, or, in most societies, ' 
once a year. This contribution is calculated in proportion to the number 
of insured animals or to the insurance value. Only one society has a fixed^ 
premium (half a crovm a year for every animal). 

Another consequence of the modest resources of the societies and their 
members is the absence or insignificance of accumulated funds. Several 
of the societies transfer the yearly surplus to an insurance or reserve-fund 
a.nd two of them add the entrance fees to this fund. But it never does 
grow to any considerable amount, the compensation being partly paid out 
of the Slim as soon as it has reached 100 to 200 crowns (in one society 1,000 
crowns) or 10 per cent, of the amount of the insurance in force. 

When an insured pig falls ill or meets with an accident, the owner 
(according to the rules of 19 societies) must at once inform a member or 
officer of the coinniittee., who will inspect the animal without delay and 
decide whether a veterinary surgeon shall be called or the animal be immed¬ 
iately slaughtered. In 3 societies the owner himself must call the veter¬ 
inary surgeon and inform the committee when the animal is dead or has 
been killed. In any case the instructions of the veterinary surgeon must 
be scrupulously carried out, else the society will not be liable to pay any 
insurance indemnity. Five societies pay the fee of the surgeon and three 
societies also the medicine prescribed by him. 

When an insured animal dies or must be slaughtered in consequence 
of an accident or disease, the owner must immediately inform the repre¬ 
sentative of the committee, so that the carcase may be inspected and, 
if there seems to be any reason for it, dissected. 

The compensation for an insured animal is generally paid immediately 
after its death at its full value, with deduction of the estimated value of 
those parts deemed proper for human food. Generally the owner is bound 
to take such parts at their estimated value.' One society pays the whole 
value and disposes of the carcase. 

As to the amount of the compensation to be paid, the rules of the so¬ 
cieties are very varied. There are only 8 societies which |)ay compensation 
equal to the insured value. Kinetefn societies base the' payment upon an ■ 
estimate made at the time of the foss^.but in many cases do not pay the 
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actual estimated value. Thus 6 societies have fixed a maximum amount 
for the indetunity [J5-150 crowns). Six societies reduce the estimated 
value in the same proportion as the total estimated value of all the in¬ 
sured* animals of the same owner exceeds their insured raliie. Two so- 
^cieties do not pa}" inore than half the value of animals affected with tri¬ 
chinosis, and two hlive the same provision as to swine-fevei (hog-cholera). 

The liability of the. societies to pay compensation may cease for sev¬ 
eral reasons. This is generally the case when a pig falls ill or dies in con¬ 
sequence of its'^being ill-treated or neglected. Other reasons for loss of 
the right to compensation are the death of the animal being caused by 
war or revolt (2 societies), by lightning (i society), by fire (8 societies), 
by tuberculosis (i society), by non-compliance with the instructions of the 
veterinary surgeon or wliere death results in consequence of castration or 
spa}niig not done by a veterinary surgeon (3 societies)* 

In the rules of 4 societies there is a provision that the right to compen- 
*sation ceases if the owner receives compensation for his loss from the state 
(in case of swine-fever), from a fire insurance company" or some other 
insurance institution. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

relating to insurance 


GERMANY. 


KASKEE (Br.): Der Einfluss des Krieges auf die deutsche Sozialversicherung [The Influence 
of the on Social Insumnce in Germany), Monatschrift tiir iVrbeiter- imcl Angestellteii- 
Yersicheniiig. Berlin. September, 191J.. 


The author briefly considers the influence of the v/ar on social insurance, 
taking into consideration the existing legal provisions and deals with 
questions that may arise before disasters; compulsory or volunt-^ry insur¬ 
ance and suspension or othen\ise of the payment of premiums in the case 
of soldiers; and also the questions that may arise later at the moment of the 
disaster (payment of compensation by means of assistance to soldiers). 
The author briefly examines the legal position of the funds belonging to the 
insurance society as its own property and denies the State the right to 
make use of such funds; admitting the direct assistance of the society 
(medical assistance etc.) for the benefit of soldiers so as to reduce the con¬ 
sequences of disasters; and holding it advisable that the societies should 
subscribe to the war loan; and not admitting in any way the right of 
foreign states to confiscate the funds of the society itself. 



-Part 111: Credit 


GERMANY. 


. I^ANDSCHAFT OF THE PRO\aNCE OF SAXOEY. 


In honour of the Fijtieth Anniversary oj Us Foundation (1914}, the 
Landschap of the Province of Saxmiy has published a full report, giviny^ 
the ivhole history of its action. From that report, entitled: Festschrift zur 
FeIER DES 50 JAHRIGEN BESTEHENS DER LanDSCHAFT DKR PROVINZ 
Sachsex, 1914, we derive the following information: 


§ I. Historical observations. 


In regard to the objects and general constitution of the Faiidschafts 
we must refer our readers to the three articles published on the subject 
in earlier numbers of this Bulletin (i). In them the reader will find Ml 
iitformation in regard to the handscliafts generally and the special condi¬ 
tions that suggested or necessitated their institution : we shall therefore 
here only say that these important land credit institutions are organized 
under the form of co-operative societies, but, as the}" are adapted to the 
special conditions of the provinces in which they have to work, they vary 
considerably in other respects in regard to their constitution and working. 

The handschaft of the Province of Saxony is one of those most recently 
foriiied, for it was founded in 1864, while other kindred, iirstitittioiis, for 

[1) Btt Bulletin of Economic and Soci^ Intelligence, Eio, i. Yol. i. September, 1910 
pp. 45 et seqq., November, 1913, pp. ^5 rseqq.: and February, 1914, pp. 53 et seqq., • 
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example, tlie Landschaft of Silesia, date from the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. This may pehaps excite surprise, especially in view of 
the fact that the Province of Saxony has always had a prominent place 
among the Prussian provinces, in respect to agriculture, both as regards 
the systems in use and the 5de1d. It is, however, to be remembered the Pro¬ 
vince of vSaxony as such only came into existence in 1-815 ; all the same, 
even under the nerv conditions, half a century had to elapse before the agri--* 
cultiire of the country was in a position to enjo}^ the great advantages af¬ 
forded by a completely organized mortgage credit insthmtioii. 

Among the causes of the dela^’ in the foundation of the handschaft 
must be mentioned, in addition to the comparatively recent constitution 
of the province, also the economic policy of the State, which, in order to 
hinder an excessive mortgage indebtedness, opposed the foundation of 
credit institutions; the small indebtedness of landed property in Saxony 
as compared with that of the eastern provinces of Prussia, which made 
the institution of a mortgage credit institute here a less urgent matter, 
the fact that Prussian Saxony w^as in a more flourishing condition and more 
open* to traffic than the eastern provinces, which made the utilisation of 
other sources of credit easier, and. Anally, one of the most important 
causes, the fact that large estates, for which alone the Tandschafts were 
first founded, are far fewer in this than in the other provinces of Prussia. 

So much saicT, let us briefly consider the principal phases of the period 
of preparation for the foundation of the Tandschaft. 

The first attempts were made in 1830. At that time, for various 
reasons we cannot and need not here consider, the rate of interest on loans 
on real estate began to fall. The rate of interest on mortgage, which had 
been up to that date 5 % and was still higher in the eastern provinces, 
fell to 4 % ill the case of safe investments. Indeed, in some of the more 
thriving districts it was reduced to 3 ^ % and even 3 %; in 1840, some 
investments of the greatest security were made at the ridiculously low rate 
of 2 34 %• bhe Prussian Tandschafts effected the con- 

version of their 4 % land bonds to 3 % %, so as to utilise the remaining 
34 % 8ue by the land holders for the formation of an amortisation fund. 

At the time the general conditions of agriculture were rapidly improv¬ 
ing, and the soil was being rendered more fertile and the value of the 
farms was consequently increasing. And not only was this so, but the 
rapid change to systems of intensive cultivation obliged the farmers to 
obtain funds to facilitate the change; ah of which, naturally, contributed 
to make the need of organizing credit on mortgage felt. However, the 
first attempts did not go beyond the plan of constituting a credit instit¬ 
ute by which large ■ holdings only were to benefit; the idea of offering 
small holdings the same benefits was only adopted in the other Pmssian 
provinces in 1840,, 

The; political and popular movements of 1848 put a stop to these first 
attempts and early schemes, and closed, we may say, the first period of pre¬ 
paration , for the Saxon Landschaft, .|he second period only com,i|:iencing 
'■^some years later..(1856-1862). 
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' The period froxii 1S49 to 1S55 was one of remarkable industrial pro¬ 
gress both in Prussia generally and in the province of Saxony. 

During these, seven yeats no less than 87 societies limited by shares 
(spis-ning, weaving and insurance societies, banks etc.) arose in Prussia, 
with altogether a capital of 83,000,000 thalers. 

This considerable development of industrial life necessarily had im- 
^portant effects on agriculture. The constitution of niimerous industrial 
societies and especialh^ of the railway companies had attracted a large 
amount of capital: the shares of these societies competed on the ex¬ 
changes for the ' favour of large and small capitalists and became serious 
rivals of those securities up to then exclusive^ admitted for quotation, 
that is to sa3^ Government stock and land bonds. 

Under the pressure of these events the question of the need of credit 
for landed estates became in its turn one of the most important and urgent 
for the whole econom5r of the German nation. 

After long discussions and much hesitation, the Central Management 
of the Agricultural Unions of the Province of wSaxony {CentraldifeUion der 
landwirfschafilichen Vereine der Provinz Sachsen) decided to present to 
the provincial Parliament a petition expressing the desires of the agricul¬ 
tural class in regard to credit on mortgage. These desires may be sum¬ 
marised as under: 

(a) the foundation of an exclusively provincial credit institute, under 
the guarantee of all four social classes or eventually of one or other of these 
classes ; 

( 5 ) foundation of a Mortgage Bank in connection with the Provincial 
Mutual Aid Society (Provinzialhilfskassc) ; 

(c) authorization of the issue of unredeemable land bonds to bearer, 
not on special mortgages; 

(d) establishment of a maximum limit for loans (to be paid in land 
bonds of the Uandschaft) for half the estimated value of the holding, and 
by way of exception for two thirds of the value. In the latter case, how¬ 
ever, the difference between half and two thirds of the taxable value must 
be repaid in instalments during a maximum period of 23 j^ears., The 
remainder, corresponding with half the estimated value, must be repaid in 
instalments lasting over an indefinite period; 

^ (e) limitation to'5,000 thalers of the estimated minimum value of'the 

rural holdings or the urban holdings utilised for agricultural purposes, 
on mortgage of which the institute to be founded maj^ lend ; 

{/) the rate of interest on the land bonds not to be fixed before 
publication of the rules ; but presumably not to be higher than 4 ^4 %. 

We shall not here occupy ourselves with the successive postponements^ 
discussions, and adjournments of debate in connection with'this proposal : 
it is enough to say that the year 1862 was reached before aa^dhing had been 
done except that the conviction had now been arrived at' that it was imposs¬ 
ible to found this Tandschaft with State help.. 

Then a different line was adop^d and it was sought to, realise the 
objects contemplated by means' o 4 co-operation.. And, if before the negoti- 
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atioiis were lengthy, they now proceeded to a termination with comparative 
rapidit}?-. On the immediate initiative of the fanners, through their Central 
Union, the important matter was repeatedly brought forward. On March 
1st., 1862, the Management of the Central Agricultural Union held a special 
refeiendiim among all the holders of land of a value ohnot less than 10,000 
thalers, in order to ascertain their opinion in regard to the foundation of 
the new institute. The result was even more favourable than had beem 
anticipated, since as many as 559 landholders, possessing altogether land 
of a total value of 20,300,000 thalers, answered the summons. In a first 
meeting it was decided that it was necessary to found the institute on the 
following lines : 

1. repayment in instalments must be compulsory ; 

2. the holding to be mortgaged must be valued at the estimate made 
for purposes of the land tax; 

3. the institute, in order to arrive at really useful results, must try 
to reduce the limit of the value of the holdings on which loans might be 
granted to less than 10,000 thalers. 

And in accordance with these principles the rules of the new institute 
were drawm up and approved by decree of May 30th., 1864. "The Tand- 
schaft of the Province of Saxony was definitely constituted but under the 
name of LandschaftliJier Kreditverband der Provinz Sddesien. 


§ 2. Rules oe the ‘‘ eandschafteicher kreditverband 'h 


Before w^e consider the development and present situation of this Kfedit- 
vcfband it will be well to examine the rules in accordance with which it 
w-as founded. 

Ill the fi.r3t place it was not an institute in public but in private law", 
recognised as an incorporated body. Its right to issue land bonds to bearer 
at the uniform rate of 4 % was recognised. It might accept as members 
all owners of land situated writhin the province and utilised for agricul¬ 
tural or forestr}^ purposes, the net revenue [Gmmiststim'eineftrag) of which 
as calculated for purposes of the land tax was not less than 50 thalerSj^ 

The State exercised a tight of supervision over the operations of the 
Jnstitiite, through a Government commissioner, who had a right to attend 
the meetings and to be informed in regard to all the transactions. 

As regards the land bonds, a first mortgage had to be passed for half 
the value' of the holding mortgaged to cover the capital lent, the interest, 
the exjienses etc. The bonds were of the value of 1,000, 500, 100, 50 and 
,33" thalers.. 

The bonds were secured collectively by the association, in the first 
place, on the excess revenue, and then on the reserve fund. Every pos- 
^'sessor of a land bond had, however,^he right to^ obtain transfer of any of 
the Landschafhs^ mortgages, wdthin thg limits of bis"credits.. 
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Tiie revenue of the association consisted in the aiiniiai 5 % interest, in 
the entrance feer- (i thaler per 1,000 lent), in interest lost by prescriij- 
ticn etc. Four fifths of the 5 interest were used for the payment of 
interest on land bonds; 75 ^/o of the remaining fifth ws placed to the 
amortisation account and 25 % utilised for working expenses. 

The cash balance after payment of working expenses etc., was placed 
to the reserr’e fund, in the name of the members, until the fund amounted 
to 5 % of the total loans. Any eventual surplus was to be placed to the 
members' amTrtisation account. The members might draw on the re- 
sen^e fund, but only for the extinction of the last 5 % of the amount of 
their loans. 

Tijis reserve fund served as a guarantee against eventual losses of the 
association. \1Tien the share of any particular member in the reserve fund 
did not yet amount to 5 % of his debt, he was held responsible to the Laiid- 
schaft for the rest; he could he called upon to pay the balance within three 
months. 

It is to be observed that the object of this compulsory payment of 
the balance to meet eventual losses, like that of the reserve fund, was to 
constitute a kind of substitute for the members’ general guarantee 
{Gemnilgarantie) that existed in the oMer Fandschaften. 

The ^/4 % entered to the amortisation account of each member, increased 
b}’ the surp%s in excess of 5 % of the reserve fund account, forms what is 
called the Amortisation x\ccomit {Amortisationskonto). Last of all we shall 
say that the value of the land to be mortgaged according to the original 
rules of the Saxon Kreditverband had to be fixed in accordance with the estim¬ 
ate for the land tax (law of May 21st., 1861). However, the value of the 
holdings was never to be estimated at more than 30 times that of the tax¬ 
able revenue. The Board of Management, then, within these limits, fixed 
the value of the holding, and there was no appeal against its decision. 


§ 3. The deveeopment of the “ kreditverband. 


(a) From 1S65 1874. 


The first thirty years of the existence of the Kreditverband of 
the Province of Saxony, which assumed the name of Landscluift in 1887, 
may be divided into three decades, clearly distinguished from each other 
and each representing a special phase in the development, of the new 
Institute. 

The lirst of these three periods -— from 1865 ^'^74 “ indicat- 

ated 2s'the'Gperiod of the struggle /dr existence” and is characterised by a:^ 
extremeh?' slow development of the association. This assertion is sufficiently 
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pioAT-ed by tlie following figures relating to tbe issue of land bonds and the 


fluctuations in the 

numbers of the members ^during this 

period: 


Amount 

Number 

Yea,i • 

of Bonds Issued 

of Membe: 


(Id Marks). r 


IS65 . . 

. 1,480,573 

32 

1866 . . 

. 179.750 


1867 . . 


45 

I86S . . 


50 

1869 . . 

.• 366,750 

53 " 

1870 . . 

. 54450 

55 

1871 . . 

. 38.175 

51 

1872 . . 

. 209,850 

58 

1873 . . 


63 

IS74 . . 

. 210,375 

66 


The causes of\liis slow progress are manifold and w'e must content 
ourselves here with mentioning the chief of them. Tirst of all, it must 
be remembered that the Credit Institute, but recentlj^ founded, had 
not yet been able to acquire that recognition which facilitates the increase 
of business ; and not onh’ was it not yet well known, but it had not 
3/"et won the confidence of the public so often deceived by the schemes 
of interested politicians. To these reasons of a general character we may 
add some of a financial nature, such as the small amount of funds at its 
disposal at the time and the excessiv'ely low maximum limit fixed for the 
grant of mortgage loans which was a serious obstacle to the development 
of its business. 

WTien we further add the efiect of the generally unfavourable economic 
situation, due to the well known political disturbances that characterized 
the decade 1865-1874, it is not surprising that at the beginning of its 
career the Kreditverhmid of the Province of vSaxony had difficulties to 
contend with of no light character. 

^ To meet this unfavourable situation, it was decided to amend the 
fundamental rules so as to favour an extension of the business of the In¬ 
stitute. Among the amendments introduced ,we shall only mention the 
successive raising of the maximum limit for loans. 

In this connection, the first alteration was made on August 2nd., 1876, 
when it was fixed at of '^ 3 ^^ value of' the holding, and as it was held 
that the maximum value of the holding corresponded with 30 times the^ 
net' taxable revenue, the limit was, fixed at 18 times that revenue. But not 
jven this seemed enough, and, after nfw proposals, the Prussian Qpvem-' 
ment, by decree of September 7^-,, 1872, decided that' the limit, should be 
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raised to ^^rds. value of the holding, or 20 times the net taxable 

revenue. 

Inthemeantine, the Ceiltral Landschaft of the Prussian States had been 
foiAided [Zentrallmidschajt fur die Freiisshdiei^^ Staaten), "^be rules of which 
were approved by Decree of May 21st., 1873. The principal object of this 
institution was to serve as a central organization for the Landschaften for 
the^ issue and circulation of land bonds. The “ LandschafUicher Kredit- 
verhami '' of the Province of Saxony also affiiliated itself to the new instit¬ 
ution, but, during its^first working year, the Zentrallandschaft had not to 
issue land bonds its account. 

{h) From 1875 to 1884. 

The decade from 1875 to 1884 is marked by the very decided develop¬ 
ment of the Saxon Kreditverband, now definitely and firmly established. 

As we know, the Prussian Savings Banks transact mortgage credit 
business on a large scale. The table we reproduce below shows the amount 
of the mortgage credit business transacted in the ten years 1875-1884 in 
the Province of Prussian Saxony by the Kreditverhand and the Savings 
Banks respectively (in millions of marks). 

Tabue I. — Land Credit Operations 
of the ‘‘ Kreditverhand and the Savings Banks: 1874 to 1884. 

I Mortgage Eoaus Granted j Mortgage Uoans Granted 
I by the 1 by the 


Year 

Lan ds ck aft liclie 

Kreditverhand | 

Savings. Baiiks 

Amotmt 

of the Mortgages 
at the End of the 
Year 

1 Amount 

\nnual IncreaseMortgages 
Annual increase 

! Year 

Annual lucrease 


jMillioas of Marks 

1S74. 

4*35 

_ i 

43-71 

_ 

1S75.. . 

6.48 

2.13 1 

46.57 

2.86 

1876.. 

7.90 

1.42 1 

54-10 

7*53 

1877. 

S ,59 

0.69 1 

58.92 

4.82 

^^ 7 S. 

9,00 

0.41 j 

63.16 

4.24 

1879. 

10.07 

1,07 1 

67.27 

4.ir 

1880. 

12.79 

2.72 

71.76 

4-49 - 

I8SI. 

16.81 

4.02 j 

77.19 

5.43 

I8S2 ... . 

20.S3 

1 i 

S3.09 

5,90 ' 

■IS83 . 

24.76 

1 3-93 i 

89.20 

6.11 

I8S4.. . 

1 29.46 

i 

1 4-70 1 

97.05 

7-^5 ■ 


"■ From these "figures we see clearly the considerable place , the Kreiit- 
verbmid^ was gradually, and firmly acquiring in respect to mortgage credi'? 
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business in the country ; in 1874 the mortgage loans granted by it represented 
hardly 9.06 % of the total mortgage loans granted by it and the Savings 
Banks together ; in 1884 the percentage granted by it had risen to 23.3 %. 
But from the above figures we vSee further that the mortgage debt on land 
in the province rapidh" increased during the ten years ; indeed it was 
just about 1875 the land crisis began which only terniinated about 1903. 
The increase in the revenue from land in Germany which had been 
characteristic of the period 1850-1875, was arrested about this date ; 
the prices of agricultural produce fell and continued to fait rapidly and 
there was also a marked tendenc3^ towards the reduction of leases. The 
fall in prices rvas largeh" due to importation from America and Russia. 
Notwithstanding this, the value of the land continued to rise, |)artty owing, 
to the increased investments in land consequent upon the crisis ol 1873, 
Xjartiy owing to the increased fertility- of the farms due to improved methods 
of cultivation. But the increased price of land led to an increase in the 
mortgage debt, because often the purchaser had not the necessar}^ capital 
for the purchase. Under these circumstances, it may perhaps excite sur¬ 
prise that the Krediiverband was not called upon to assist more extensively 
than we have seen it did in providing capital; it is, howwer, to be ob¬ 
served that not onh'were there other sources in the province wdience credit 
could be obtained but also not even at this date w^as the Kreditverhand suf¬ 
ficiently known. But what perhaps more than an^dliing else hampered the 
deveiopmeiit of the work of this institute wViS the maximum limit for 
loans fixed in the rules, which, although modified, as we have seen, did not 
3^et satisfy’ the demands of the borrow^eis. Accordingly it was decided 
again to amend the Rules. 

The most important amendment, approved on October 27th., 1880, 
provided that, ’ivhile the former provisions remained unaltered as regards 
the determination of the value of the holding (30 times the taxable revenue), 
and while ^/srds. of this value (20 times the taxable revenue) was kept as the 
maximum limit for loans, it was permitted, when the Management judged 
advisable or w^hen the borrower desired a loan in excess of the above 
limit, to proceed to a new’ valuation of the holding and raise the estimated 
value, if possible, to 36 times the taxable revenue. And so the maximum 
limit, w’hile remaining ^/srds. the value of the holding w’ould be raised 
to 24 times the taxable revenue. 

(c) From 1S85 to 1894. 

On June 2gth., i889 the Kreditverband, the name of wiiich had been 
changed to Landschaftin 18S7, so as to harmonize with those of the analog¬ 
ous institutes of the Prussian provinces, completed its twenty fifth 3^ear. 
The general situation wms excellent, and tended more and more to improve. 
The Tandschaft had at that date a balance of mortgage loans amounting 
to about 50,000,000 marks. But its subsequent progress was considerably 
more rapid. In the ten years 1885-1^94 land bonds, were issued to the 
'amount of 46,500,000 marks, giving an a^’erage of 4,500,000 marks, a ^^ear, 
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as against an average of 2,500,000 marks for the previous ten years and 
hardly 500,000 marks in the first decade. 


TabeE II. — Land Credit Operations of the Landschqft ” anti oj the 
■ Savings Banks: 1884 1S94. 



I.oaus on Z^Iortgage 

Eoaus 013 Mortgage 


Granted 

Granted 


bv the randscliait 

by the Savings Bankfl 

Year 

Amount i ^ ^ 

Amount ^ , 


of Mortgages ! § 5 ' 

of iMort gages S 


at the End 1 a a 

atdhe End c t 


of the Year i ^ ' 

of the Year ■ 


Millions of marks 



29.46 


97.85 


XS85. 

31.64 

2.1S 

107.51 

9.96 

1886. 

37A3 

5-49 

112.78 

; 5-77 

1887. 

40.99 

3.S6 

11S.24 

546 

1S8S. 

45-87 

4.S8 

11S.86 

0.62 

1SS9. 

1 51-54 1 

5-67 1 

i 125.10 

6.24 

1S90. 

1 58.53 

; 6.79 

i 134.94 

i 9.S4 

1S9I . 

i 59-84 

1 I.5I 

142.Si 

' 7.S7 

1892... 

! 63.01 

1 3-17 

150.S2 

: 8.01 

1893 . 

j 67.02 

4.01 

156.0S 

; 5.26 

1S94 . 

: 70.43 

! 

3-41 

i 

162.39 

i 6.31 

_L... 


In regard to the rate of interest we may say that about this date it was 
3/4 3 %* 1885 the Zentrallandschafthz.6. already issued for the account 

of the vSaxoii Kfeditverhand land bonds to the amount of 1,500,000 marks 
at 3 %%; in the next year a new 'issue was made at 3%. This teiideiic}?" 
towards lower rates of interest was so marked that the bonds^ issued at 
4 % were later on converted into 3 14%* So it may be saidt hat at the end 
of the third ten years (1885-1894) the type of land bonds, whether issued 
the Saxon Tandshaft or by the Zentrallandschaft for its account was that 
of3%%* This is confirmed by the following figures for the end of 1894 
(in miliioiis of marks): 


3 % land bonds issued by the Zentrallandschaft . . . 

57.2 

n 0/ 

3 /o 

fl Jt )) 3} 33 ... 

5-4 

3 % % . 

,, „ ,, Saxon I^andsehaft. . . 

4-3 

4 % 

33 33 jj •>> 33 * * ' 

3-4 

4 % 

,, . „ ; Zentrallandschaft . . . 

0.2 
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To complete oiir remarks on the work of this Laiidschaft during the 
third ten years of its existence we shall htm-Qy mention the important 
additional alterations introduced into the rules during this period. 

In the ten-years 1885-1894 the rules were amended three timds in 
succession, in 18S7, in 1S89 and in 1893. We shall only mention the changes 
made in 18S7, as the^' alone were really important. ^ 

In the first place it must be remembered that in that 3^ear the mles' 
were completely revised so as to bring them into conformity with those of 
the other Landschafts of the Kingdom of Prussia. - Among" other changes 
introduced a,t that date we must mention a further extension of the 
niaxiinum limit for loans, that could henceforth be granted up to ^l^rds. of 
the amount of the value of the holding. This value was simply fixed 
at ,30 times the'* taxable revenue. If, as a result of a special estimation, 
it was found that the value of the holding was higher than that fixed for 
purposes of the land tax, the maximum limit might be raised to 24 times 
the taxable revenue. Further, in exceptional cases, when improvements 
had been undertaken on the holdings such as to increase their value 
considerabht, when the value of such holdings was shown to be not less 
than at least 50 times the net taxable revenue, the Management of the 
Ivaiidschaft might grant loans up to 30 times that revenue. Finally, we 
must further mention that, in 1887, the new rules allowed the formation 
of a new capital of the LadschafFs own, as in the case of the other 
Landschafts. We shall note here in passing that this fund, approved in 
18S7, amounted in 1891 to 66,300 marks and in 1913 to 2,708,000 marks. 

(d) From 1895 to 1913. 

The next period also (1895-1913) is of quite special interest, because 
characterised perhaps more than tbe others, by the influence the general 
economic and financial conditions have had on the Landschaft under 
consideration. 

We shall mention here, in this connection, three principal events, the 
conversion effected in 1895, the new issue of 4 % bonds in 1908 and, 
finally", the important modifications of the rules (for the most part made also 
in the rules of the other Landschafts). 

In reference to the first of these three facts, we shall say that the 
period of abundant suppty of moner^, lasting up to 1896, induced both the 
-State and the. private institutions to lower their rate of interest on loans. 
And the Landschaft, of the Province of Saxony also profited by the situ¬ 
ation converting its 3 % bonds to 3 %. 

The period from 1890 to 1900 was marked by an enormous develop¬ 
ment of German industry* ■ and exportation of industrial produce. This 
natural^ created a great demand for money; it is enough to point out that, 
during the five years 1895-1900 alone, the value of the securities placed 
on the German market exceeded the enormous figure of 12,000,000,000. 
Of , necessity this abnormal situatiofi affected the rates of intei^st and 
.■ discount; the official rate of the Imperial Bank was raised to 7% 
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ill 1899. Tiiese facts of course had their iiiflaence on the price of the land 
bonds of the haiidscliaft, and Zentrallandschaft; so mticli so that, fox 
example, the price of the 3 34 % bonds of the Saxon handscliaft, which 
on January ist., 1895 were quoted at 104.50, in 1900 varied between a 
maxiinaiii of 97.75 And a ininimmn of 91. 

The crisis of i^oi caused a new general reduction of the rate of in¬ 
terest, so that in 1904 the price of the bonds of the handschaft of the 
Province of Saxony varied between a maximum of loi and a iiiinimimi 
of 99. But the, severe crisis occurring in 1907 again reduced the price 
of the bonds cf thh Landschafts ; and those issued by the Landschaft 
of the Province' of vSaxony were not exempt. So ive find that in that year 
the price of the bonds was again reduced to between 95 34 9^ /4» 

the serious loss of the institute issuing and the holders of the bonds. But 
the Management of the Landschaft could do very little to arrest this 
reduction of prices, which was due to causes of a general nature. The high 
price of money counselled and even imposed the issue of bonds at a higher 
rate; and the Deutsche Hypotkekenhank had already issued some at 4 34 %• 
The Tandschaft of the Prornnee of Saxony follcw^ed this example and 
issued a new^ type of bonds at 4 %. 

It is not our affair to show here the effect of the agriciitural crisis, 
to which we have already referred and ivhich were fully discussed in a 
Conference organised by the Department of Agriculture in 1894. ; We shall 
limit ourselves to showing the practical effects of this Conference on the 
work of the Tandschaft, especially in new amendments of the rules. 

We shall no'te the most important of these, that of 1896, by which 
the smaller holdings were admitted to the benefits of the Tandschaft, as the 
net minimum revenue the farms had to have before they could be 
mortgaged to the Institute was reduced from 150 to 90 marks. This 
meant that the Landschaft became considerabl}^ more democra.tic. 

In 1898 the work of the Landschaft -was completed by the foimdation 
of the Landschaftliche Bank of the Province of Saxony. The object of 
this institute is to facilitate the development of the Landschaft, occupying 
itself, according to the example of similar banks founded in connection with 
some other Landschafts, with credit and banking business, in connection 
with the loan business of the Landschaft, and serving as an intermediary for 
the-»purchase and sale of land bonds and, finall}^, granting personal credit, 
supplementary to the credit granted by the Landschaft, by means of oper¬ 
ations in current account, anticipations on amortisation accounts etc. 

The capital of this bank is now 3,000,000 marks, of w-hich 3,225,000 
marks have been supplied by the Landschaft, 

In the fifteen years of the existence of this Bank, as many as 749,000 
maxis have been paid in to the administration fund of the Landschaft 
by it. It . has also formed an ordinary reserve fund of 273,217 marks' and 
■a special reserve fund of 153,510 marks. 

But the work of the Landschaft of the province' of vSaxony has not only 
become more' intense, it has extendeJl also in respect to the territory -in 
which it works. In fact, in 1909, th^ Duchy of Anhalt was included in the 
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territory of its legal district and in igii the Duchy of Saxe-Alteiibiirg 
was similarly included. 

Filially, the years 1911' and 1913 were characterized by new and 
important modifications in the working of the Daiidschaft, modifications 
tending more and more to enable small holdings to benefit by this institute. 
As previously mentioned, the largest concession made in favour of small 
holdings, in regard to their participation in the benefits of the Dandachaft 
was that of 1896, Vvheii the minimum revenue required for the holdings 
benefiting by the Landscliaft ivas reduced to 90 marks.-^ In 1913 it was 
further decided that even rural holdings {LandgiUer) having a net taxable 
revenue of less than 90 marks could contract loans with the Dandschaft, 
provided they could be considered as autonomous farms {selbstdndige Acker- 
nahnmgen), that is to say that their owners derived their principal re¬ 
venue from the farming of them. Otherwise the limit remained fixed 
at go marks. 


§ 4. The present position. 


To give an idea of the continual^ increasing importance of the mort¬ 
gage credit business of the Landschaft, not only in its total amount, but 
above all in comparison with that done other institutions (and prin¬ 
cipally the Savings Banks) ,we shall give here the following figures: 
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Tabee III, — Land Credit OMrations of the Landschaft'' and of the 
Savings Banks: 1894 to 1913. 


‘ % 

Year 

Mortgage Uoans Granted 
by the Eandschaft 

^Mortgage Uoans Granted 
, by the Savings Banks 

Amount 
of Mortgages 
at End of Year 

Annual 

Increase 

Amount 
of Mortgages 
at End of Year 

Annual 

liicrease 



(Millions of Marks) 


1894 . . 

70-73 

— 

162.39 

— 

1S95. 

80.43 

10.00 

168.S7 

6.48 

-1S96. 

86.62 

9.19 

176.67 

7. So 

1S97. 

95.70 

6.08 

188,68 

12,01 

189S. 

9S.76 

3.06 

19S.52 

9.S4 

1S9O. 

100.41 

1.65 

207.19 

S.67 

1900. 

102.77 

2.36 

211.00 

3.81 

1901. 

107.77 

5.00 

2i4.7i% 

3.71 

1902. 

II5.SO 

8.03 

21S.02 

3.31 

^903 . . . 

121.33 

5-53 

221.76 

3-74 

1904. 

132.21 

lO.SS 

230.33 

S.57 

1905. 

141.46 

9.25 

237.72 

7.39 

igo6. 

150.58 

9.12 

243-75 

6.06 

1907. 

15S.15 

7.57 

245.66 

1.S8 

190S. 

163.76 

5.61 1 

245.79 

0.04 

iqog ... . 

172.60 

8.84 

246.10 

0,40 

1910 . . ■ ..; 

190.30 

17.70 

252.07 

5-97 

1911. i 

201.86 

11.56 

25S.92 

' 6.85 

1 

1912 .. 1 

228.00 

26.14 

261.19 I 


1913 . 

244.35 

16.35 

i 

— 


We miist^ however, here observe that the development of mortgage 
credit granted by the handschaft in recent years does not imply an increase 
of the burden on land, such as we had occasion to observe at an earlier 
period. The advantages of the credit offered bytbe Tandschaft are norr 
so evident to the landowners that many of them i^refer to have recourse to 
this institute rather than to other .establishments or to private persons; 
in order J:o' obtain the sums they squire for the extinction of earlier 
mortgages, as is seen in the followkig. table: 
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Tabi,e IV, — New Loans for Repayment of Debts: 1895 to 1913. 



r 

j Total Amount 
of noans Granted 

Amounts Utilised 
for E.epa5’ineiit 
of Earlier Mortga^^es 

New Uoans 


Year 

1 1)5’' the 

; I<aiidsdiaft 

IVIiliions 

of 

% 

Millions 

of 

% 



I Millions of marks 

■Marks 


Marks 


IS95 * • 


. . . ; 10.3S 

5.83 

56 

4.55 

44 

IS96 . . 


. . . : 10.97 

7.14 

65 

3.83 

35 

1897 ■ ■ 


. . . 7.61 

4-58 

60 

3.03 

40 

IS98 . . 


' ■ • 5-55 

1.89 

34 

3.66 

66 

1899 . . 


• • • 3-53: 

1.27 

36 

2.24 

64 

X900 . , 


, . . 5.18 

2.96 

57 

2.22 

43 

1901 . . 


• • • : 5 oS 

2.42 

45 

2.96 

55 

1902 . . 


. . . : S.29 

5.S3 

70 

2.46 

30 

1903 . . 


. . . ' 6.29 

3.62 

58 

2.67 

42 

1904. . 

• 

. . • : 11.34 

6.72 

59 

4.62 

41 

1905« • 


. . . ' 10.07 

5.S2 1 

58 

4-25 

42 

1906 , . 


. . . ; 10.17 

4-55 ; 

45 

5,62 

55 

1907 • ' 


. . . i 8.S1 

: 5.2S 

60 

3.53 

40 

1908. . 


. . J 7.10 

1 3-^3 

44 

3-97 

56 

1909. . 


. . . i II.4I 

6.33 

55 

5.08 

45 

1910. . 


... 1 I9.9S 

1 10.22 

5 X 

9.76 

49 

I9II. . 


, . . 13.79 

7‘34 

' 53 

6.45 

47 

1912. . 


. . . 27.50 

; 18.S2 

: 68 

8.68 

32 

1913. . 


. . . ; 1S.8S 

1 ^ 1.37 

60 

7 ‘ 5 i 

40 



202.21 

1 115,12 

57 

j __ 

1 87.09 

43 


With regard to the number and area of the holdings mortgaged by the 
handschaft, we reproduce the following table which shows to what degree 
small and mediiiiii sized holdings have already profited hy its assistance: 
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Table 

— Dismbutioii of Holdings Mortgaged to t 
at the Eiul of 1913 according to Area, 

he Landschaft 

Area of 

iioidiiii^'S 

Number 
of Holdings 

Total 
i Area 

; Net Taxable 

Revemie 

liec 

tares 


; Hectares 

: Clarks 

5'20. 

20-50 ...... 

50-100 . 

100-200 . . . . . 

over 200. 


^34 

977 

936 

4S4 

250 

316 

473 
ii,6oo 
' 30,764 

32,777 

; 29,657 

168,352 

: 23,949 

i 500,79S 

i *,255,235 

1,356,600 
i 998,718 

4,290,657 

j 


Total . . . 

3,097 

; 273,623 

' 3,425,957 


With regard to the fluctuations in the number of members in recent 
years we have the following figures for the |)eriod 1909-1913: 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


2466 

2,616 

2,712 

2,920 

3>o56 


Let us close these remarks on the Laiidschaft of the Province of 
Saxony with an indication of the other sources of mortgage credit in this 
province, giving some figures that will permit of profitable comparison of 
the importance of these sources and that of the Landschaft. 

We shall mention here only the most important, namely the Savings 
Banks, Mortgage Banks, fire and life insurance societies and the public in¬ 
stitutes. \¥e shall say nothing of the savings banks, because, in respect 
to them we have already given some figures that will serve for purposes of 
comparison. 

The German Mortgage Banks have exerted most of their action in 
connection with urban mortgage credit (94 %) and only recently have 
they began to do rural credit business (6 %). This is true also with regard 
to the province of Saxony. Altogether the 14 Prussian or other {Thur- 
ingian) mortgage credit institutes have conducted operations- in the 
Province of Saxony for no more than 13,750,000 marks, of which most 
have be^n conducted by the Central Prussian Mortgage Credit Society 
(Preussiscke Central-BodenkreMt-xiktungesellsdmff). 
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The life and fire insurance societies did rural mortgage credit business 
in the Province of Saxony for about 4,750,000 marks in 1912. 

A¥e shall finally mention that the other public institutes, such as the 
Feuersozietdfen^ of the Province, the Insurance Institute [Landesversiche- 
nmgsanstalf), etc., altogether conducted mortgage operations in the 
Province of Saxony to the amount of about ii,5oopoo marks in 1912/ 
To sum up, we shall say therefore that, of 555,780,000 marks, repre“ 
senting the mortgage credit granted in 1912 in the Province of Saxony, 
244,350,000 marks were granted by the Landschaft, 2fii,190,000 marks 
by the savings banks, 13,790,000 marks by mortgage banks, 11,640,000 
marks by public institutes, 4,730,000 marks by insurance companies and 
the rest, 24,280,000 marks, by private persons or smaller credit institutions. 



ITALY. 


I. THE NEW PROVISIONS IN REGARD TO AGRICURTIJRAE 
• CREDIT IN ITAEY* 


Witii the object of helping Italian agriculturists to overcome their 
present difficulties and also to meet the views Long since expressed b}" agri¬ 
cultural associations and delegations, a series of provisions tending to open 
up new branches of agricultural credit were put forth in a Ro^^al Decree of 
October nth., 1914, No. 1,089 (i). 

The principal provisions were as follows. 

Ordinary savings banks and co-operative credit societies administer¬ 
ing a capital of at least three million francs, made up of their share capital 
and deposits, are authorized, until the end of the 3"ear 1915 and not¬ 
withstanding anything in their rules to the contrary, to utilise a total sum 
not exceeding a quaiter of their share capital fox agricultural credit oper¬ 
ations; this credit may be used for the following ends: 

((2) The purchase, individual or collective, of seeds, manure, anti- 
cryptogamic materials, remedies or insecticides and implements for the 
cultivation of the soil, the treatment and preservation of agricultural 
products. 

{h) Foi expenses in connection with the work ol sowing, plougliing, 
harvesting, and the first treatment of agricultural products. 

(c) For advances upon pledge of agricultural products placed in gen¬ 
eral warehouses or other places of deposit guaranteeing their preservation 
under the good management, of whatever character, of the lending instit¬ 
utes, societies, private associations and public administrations. 

In order especially to meet the requirements of the viticulturists, the 
decree very opportunely provides that the credit institutes mar also make 
advances upon pledge of agricultural products deposited in private store¬ 
houses offering the above security. But in this case the institutes have 
the right and the duty themselves to close these storehouses. The Min- 
nister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce is also authorized to 


(i) Se« tlie “ (Uiz/ella ITiilciale del Re^io d’ltalia ”, Rome, No. 2 \ {, October nth , n)i |. 
This Decree lias been presented to Parliament in order that It may become law. 
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order tlie coastitiition and immediate working of special warehouses for 
the de|>osit of agricultural |)rodiicts or other merchandise (i). 

The above mentioned operations w’ill be effected means of coni- 
iiiercial bills, for terms of not more than one year, the rate of interest of 
vviiich must not be more than the official rate. 

To guarantee the Institutes mentioned and thoser already authorized 
by special laws to give agricultural credit, a special preference claim (2) 
has been established, in the case of loans not otherwise privileged, in regard 
to the products of the current r^ear, and if the harvest is bad, the pro¬ 
ducts of the following r^ear, and this is decided at theTime wffien the loans 
are granted. 

This preference takes precedence of an3’ other claims in respect to 
the things themselves, except those for legal expenses. 

Further, during the wffiole of the year the decree authorizes 

the agricultural credit institutes legally constituted, independently of 
their rules to accord direct loans to agriculturists in those localities where 
monii frmnenfari'' and agricultural banks do not exist or are not 
working, and tem.poraiily to take over the management of the '' monti 
frimientari and the agricultural banks which do not show profits in their 
working. 

Power has also been given to the Savings Bank of the Bank of ISTaples 
to devote the funds of the Provincial Banks of x 4 gricultural Credit which 
it administers (3), exceeding the needs of a single province, to agricultural 
credit operations in other provinces where the amount allotted to their 
respective agricultural banks is insufficient. 

And again, independently of the provisions of the laws of July 7th., 1901, 
Ffo. 334 and of March zgtli,, 1906, Mo. 100 (4), the institutes of issue are 

(i) For all tlie advances upon pledge of agricultural products mentioned in this dea'ee, 
if the debtor does not pa\- on tlie day specified for payment or if the products deposited show 
signs of deterioration and the debtor does not settle his debt within seven days from the date 
on which he is called upon to pay by means of a registered letter, the lending Institute 
has the right to have the security sold without the usual legal fonnaHties according to the 
niethod established by the Italian Commercial Code in articles 477, 47S and 479 regarding 
voluntary or forced sale by public auction of articles deposited in general warehouses. 

(3) That is to say a legal privilege established by article 1,958, No. 5, of the Italian Civil Code 
extended to the loans in relation to manures and anti-cryptogainic materials by law of July 7th., 
1901, No. 334, article 5, and confirmed by the laws of March 29th., igo6, No. 100, article 23 
and of July 6th., 1912, No. 802. * 

(3) See our article upon this subject: The Provincial Agricultural Loan Banks and the Law 
of Fehmary ^nd.., 1911, in the Bulletin for April, 1911, page 223. 

(4) The law of July 7th., 1902, No. 334, authorized the Savings Bank of the Bank of 
Naples to employ graduaih* tw’o tenths of its deposits in operations of agricultural credit with 
the Consortiums and the institutes legally constituted, having their headquarters and working 
in the Provinces of Aquila, Avellino, Bari, Benevento, Campobasso, Caserta, Chieti, Foggia, 
I^ecce, Salerno, Teramo, Cagliari,,and Sassari. 

The law of Matdi sgth., 1906, No. 100, instituted a department of agricultural credit at 
the Bank of Sicily, with an initial fund of 3,000,000 frs., furnished by the Bank of Sicily, of 
an advance in current account at interest made by the Vittorio Fmanuele Central Savings 
Bank for the Sicilian Provinces of Palemio, up to an amount of 2,000,000 frs. and not exceed- 
^ iiig, in any case, two tenths of the savings deposits of the Bank, and of three ten'-lis of the 
deposits of the Savings Bank of the Bank of Sicilw. 
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autjiorized to re-discourd the paper of the agricultural credit institutes 
considered in the decree in question, in accordance with provisions which 
will be published in special decrees. 

• The discount rate will be i % less than the official rate. 

But in order that the above loans may really benefit the farmers the 
conditions on vrlifcli they are granted must not be too burdensome, the 
decree makes provision for this b3^ granting complete exemption from 
income tax and registration and stamp duty as well as mortgage dues 
in the case of all operations effected hy the above Institutes, as well as a 
reduction b3' hair of the taxes on legal documents rendered necessary 
through the debtors not fulfilling their contracts. 

As we have said the new provisions in favour of agricultural credit wc 
have jiist dealt with, satisf3% though indeed their effect is limited to the year 
1915, most of the desires recentty expressed by the Italian agricultural 
delegations and without doubt open the W'a3" for useful and ■effective efforts. 
We shall consider the results in due course. 


2. MISCELLANEOUS INFORhIATION. 


I, — The balance sheets of the ordinary savings banks. — On 
December 31st., 1912, the number of the ordinary savings banks working in 
Italy was 186. At that date, their capital amounted to 338,869,641 frs. (i). 
It consisted of the total endowment funds, amounting to 1,575,098 frs., 
reserve funds amounting to 294,598,011 frs., a reserve fund to meet 
depreciation of securities and eventual losses amounting to 28,916,448 frs., 
and other funds amounting to 13,780,084 frs. 

The total debits of the 186 banks atnoimted to 2,779,604,619 frs., that 
is to sa3^: savings deposits and interest bearing bonds, 2,533,192,041 frs.; 
d^ 30 sits ill current account 63,260,992 frs.; debts to correspondents 
14,024,604 frs., debit ciUTent accounts 9,534,100 frs., amounts borrowed 
on security of real estate belonging to the institutes 22,528,371 frs., debit 
balances from the preceding year 53,254,730 frs.; rediscounted commercial 
bills 13,229,923 frs; miscellaneous debits and liabilities 68,579,858 frs. 

Savings deposits, therefore, make up nearly 91 % of the debits. And 
if we add to this amount of 2,533,192,041 frs. the 63,260,991 frs. deposited 
in current account, the total will be nearly 94 % of the debits. 


(i) vSee, in regard to the situation of the ordinary savings banks on December 31st., 1913, 
the Annmfio^ stalisiico italiano, 2nd. Series, Vol. Illj, Year 1913. Miiiistero di, Agricolttira, In-^ 
dustila e Commercio, Direzione Generale«^ella Statistica e del E^voro, 1914. 
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It will be iiiteiestiiig to consider the distribution of the deposits col¬ 
lected by the ordinary savings banks, in the various regions of Italy. Of 
course, the richest and most populous regions^take the first place. Thus the 
largest mass of savings is found in Lombardy, then in Piedmont, Entilia, 
Tuscany and Venetia, 200,000,000 frs. in each case ; then come Cam¬ 
pania and Latiiim with more than 100,000,000 frs. each; Sicily, Marche, 
and Liguria with more than 50,000,000 frs. each, and, finally, the other 
regions, with progressive^’ decreasing amounts. The totals are shown in 
the following little table, the figures representing thousands of frs.: 


Lombardy..839,572 Marche. 75^597 

Tuscany.317,162 Liguria. ....... ^ 53^78^ 

Piedmont.296,630 Umbria. 33 ^ 79 ^ 

Emilia.279,441 Calabria. 21,722 

Venetia ..222,474 xVaruzzi. 15,600 

Campania.152,900 Apulia. 2,845 

Latium. ..129,760 Basilicata .. 642 

Sicily* ......... 91,347 


Let us now^ consider the chief credit items. They make up a total 
of 3,141,706,502 frs., distributed as follows: 




Thousands 
of francs 

Percentage 

Cash , ... 


35400 

1.1 

Treasurv Bonds.. 


77,075 

2.5 

State Securities or State Guaranteed 



Securities 


1,030,402 

33-0 

Land Bonds . . 


117.243 

3-7 

Other Securities. 


71.851 

2.3 

Brought Forward ...... 


53.2S3 

1.7 . 

Deposited hy Other Institutes 


29,702 

I.O 

Correspondents. 


25.512 

0.8 

Advances. 


53.624 

17 

Bills and Acceptances .... 


493.957 

15.8 

Mortgage Credits. 


544 V 40 

17.2 

Credits on Notes of Hand .. . 


412,442 

I3.I 

Special Operations .. 


76,670 

2.4 

Outstanding. ........ 


9 U 35 

0.3 

Other Credits . 

•# • • 

107,664 

• 

3-4 
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Tile largest credit item is that of State or State guaranteed securities. 
Mortgage credit and current accounts secured on mortgages also form a 
very iinportaal item. In Ijktiiim the loans on mortgage represent 33.8 % 
of the total credits of the Savings Banks. In Tuscany the percentage is 
22.9, ill Lombardy 21.8, and in Apulia 19.6. 

The amount immediately next in importance is that of the bills and 
acceptances, although the discounting of biUs is rather a matter for the 
ordinary credit institutes than for the savings banks, the latter limiting them¬ 
selves to discounting bills the payment of which is certain. However, in 
certain regions, where the banks are not so numerous and where the large 
institutes have neither their head quarters nor branches, the savings 
banks substitute them and discount bills to a larger extent. Thus in the 
Abruzfi, we find, at the end of the year 1912, large amounts for their bills 
and acceptances, representing 46 % in the total credits. In Umbria they 
amounted to 41.3 %, in Marche to 40 %, in Apulia to 37.7 % and in Cala¬ 
bria to 30.2 %. It is easy to understand that with the continual progress¬ 
ive extension of the work of the large Italian banks, founding new agencies 
and branches in every direction, the discount operations of the samngs 
banks will be gradually reduced. What we have said in regard to commercial 
bills applies equally to the credits on notes of hand, which, as is seen in the 
preceding table, amounted to 412,442,000 frs. and represent 13. i % of the 
total credits of the banks. We shall not delay over Ihe other items of 
the balance sheets as they ofier nothing specially worthy of remark (i). 




* 




2, — The new savings banks books to bearer. — The law of May 
27th., 1875, No. 1,775, authorised the Government to issue savings bank 
books to bearer, in addition to the inscribed books. In order to meet 
the desires of the depositors and also further to |)romote thrift by facil¬ 
itating the operations of deposit and withdrawal, the Government, by the 
power granted to it, instituted, by decree of December loth., 1914 (2), 
books to bearer at the above banks, in accordance with the foEowing 
regulations: 

The right to issue savings bank books to bearer is confined to the prin¬ 
cipal post-offices. 

The amounts paid into the books to bearer shall bear interest during 
the year 1915 at 2.52 % per ann., free of income-tax. 


(i) In regard to the distribution of the ordinary savings banks in Italy and the fltictnations 
in the amotint of deposits in the first half year of 1913, see the BoUetino delle Casse di Rispatmio 
Ofdimrie, Ministero di Agricoltnra, Birezione Generale del Credito e della Previdenza, 
Rome, ]89I4. 

■■ (2}" See the Gazzeita Ufwiale del Italia. Rome, No. 205, December 22nd., 1914. 
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The holder of the book shall be able to withdraw the whole amount in 
the book or any part thereof on simple presentation of the book. Repay¬ 
ment will be made at sight in case of amounts of less than 200 f rs., and on ten 
days’ notice in t!y,at of amounts up to 500 frs.; for larger amounts a morfth’s 
notice is required. Not more than 500 frs. can be withdrawn at sight 
within a period of ten days; the amount of the repayments that can be 
made on notice must eYentiially be reduced by the amounts withdr|iwm 
after'notice given. 

Deposits in current account in other offices than that in which the ap¬ 
plication is presented cannot he withdrawn before th 5 office paying has 
received confirmation of the credit from the Central Administration. 

The reader will not have forgotten that by a recent law the maximum 
limit of savings deposits bearing interest was raised from 4,000 to 6,000 frs. 
This measure had two objects: it was, in the first place, intended to offer an 
investment for the average economies, which, if less profitable, would be more 
prudent and more secure than any other, and, in the second place, the eco¬ 
nomic resources of the State were increased, as it was enabled by the collection 
of a larger quantity of sa\dngs to give greater assistance to the adminis¬ 
trations (Communes, Provinces, Benevolent Institutions and Land Reclam¬ 
ation Consortiums) which, for the purpose of carrying out works of public 
utility, apply for funds to the Postal Savings Department as well as to the 
National Workmen’s Old Age and Disablement Insurance Society, to which 
is assigned the greater part of the interest obtained by the work of the 
Savings Banks, and the highly benevolent object of which is recognised 
by all. 

The alteration made with regard to the maximum limit of savings 
deposits bearing interest (fixed at first at 2,000 frs.) caused a considerable 
increase in the amount of the deposits, so that the total credit of the deposit¬ 
ors gradna% increased from 45,000,000 frs., in the earlier years of the life 
of the postal savings banks, instituted in 1875, to 710,000,000 frs. at about 
the end of 1901, until it reached 1,500,000,000 frs. in 1909 and exceeded 
2,000,000,000 frs. in 1913- To show how large the amount of the de¬ 
posits in the samngs banks is as compared with that in other Italian 
institutes collectiiig saffings, we give the following table (i) which furn¬ 
ishes statistics for the period between June 30th,, 1909 and June 30th.,' 1913. 
■The amounts represent millions of frs. ^ - 


, (i) See the Financial Slaicmeni of the Treasiirer General, Signor Francesco Tedesco, 

laid before the Chamber of Deputies on December 20th., 1913, Rome, Bertero, 1913. , ' 
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Institutes 

1909 

1910 

I9II 

1912 

1 

1913 

Of Issue .... 

100,8 

99.2 

I 10.3 

91.7 

100.3 

Of ©rdiiiaiy Credit. 

790.7 

869.7 

946.3 

999.5 

1,010.9 

People’s Banks. , ... 

6532 

699.7 

710.5 

701.4 

687.1 

Co-operative Banks. . 

389.6 

444-3 

505-1 

509.8 

485.8 

Ordinary Savings Banks. 

2,323'6 

2,460.1 

2,555-2 

2,575.9 

2,649.6 

Postal Savings Banks.. 

1,492-5 

1,657.1 

1,821.0 

1,874.4 

1.984.9 

Pawn Establisinnents. 

83-4 

188.0 

196.3 

199.3 

199.8 

Rural Banks... 

62.2 

72.6 

89,2 

99.2 

IOI.6 


5,896.4 

6,490.7 

6,934-1 

7,051.5 

7,220.4 


On December 31st., 1913, the amount of the deposits in the postal 
savings banks exceeded two thousand million francs (2,901^547476 frs.). 

It follows then from an examination of the figures for each group 
of institutes that, in the five years’ period under consideration, it is in 
the Postal Savings Banks there has been the largest increase of credit. 
In the period 1909-1913, the deposits collected by them increased indeed 
by 492,400,000. 













NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

relating to credit. 


PORXUGM,. 


Junta de Credito agsicola. Relatorios e contas de herencia {Agricultural Credit Junta , 
Reports and Balance Sheets ), I^isbon, 1914. National Press. 67 pages. 


We have already dealt in this Bulletin with the Portiignese Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Junta, instituted for the encouragement of agricultural credit 
in general and especially for the foundation and development of mutual 
agricultural credit banks, and, at the same time, we examined the first 
report of this commission. The publication we shall now deal with is the 
second report and it is of special importance as the results of the work of 
the Junta begin to be seen in it. 

In view of the importance of the matter of agricultural credit for 
Portuguese rural economy and the abundance of information included in 
the report under consideration, we shall devote an article to the subject in 
an early number of our bulletin in which we shall be able to treat the 
matter more at length than is possible in a brief notice of this kind. 

We shall therefore limit ourselves now to stating that during the year 
1913-1914 to which the report refers, ii agricultural mutual banks were 
founded, all with unlimited joint and several liability of members, so that, 
with the 26 others previously founded, there are now altogether 37 of these 
banks working. 

In regard to the influence exerted by these institutions in the regions 
in w’hich thej" work the report attributed to it the following results : 

(1) A reduction of the rate of interest charged by private lenders to 
the maximum rate charged by the banks, that is 5 % ; 

(2) the facilitation of business and higher prices for produce ; 

(3) the extension of the area under cultivation and an appreciable ' 
improvement in agricultural methods. 



Part iV: Miscellaneous 


BELGIUM. 

THE land .system, AGRICULTURAE EABOUR 
AND EABOUR CONTRACTS IN THE BEEGIAN CONGO. 


OI^FICIAI, SOURCES ; 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique ex du Congo .Belge : Ann€e 1913 {StaHstical 
Year-Book of Belgmin and the Belgian Congo : 1913). Brussels, A. Eesigiie, 1914. 

I/agriculture DU Congo Belge. Rapport sui* les annees 1911 et 1912 prfeente a M. J. Renkin, 
Ministre des Colonies, par le Directeur general de rAclininistration de TAgriculture 
au Minist^re des Colonies. {AgriciilUire in the Belgian Congo. Report for 1911 and 1912, 
submitted to M. J. Renkin, Minister of Colonies, by the Director General of the Adminis- 
iration of AgriciiUure at tJie Ministry of Colonies) From the Bulletm Agricole du Congo 
Beige Bmssels, N® i, March, 1913, 

Documents pour le service de l*agriculture et pour les Colons Agricoles {Docti- 
ments jor the use of Agriculture and Farmers). Bnissels, Industrial and Financial I^inting 
Press, 1913. 

OTHER SOURCF^ : 

De Dannoy (Charles) : ly’organisation coloniale beige Co/onf'a? Organisation). Brussels, 

Ramertin, 1913. 

Ibanez be Ibero (C.) : Da niise en valeur du Congo beige {The Utilisation of the Belgian Congo). 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1913. 

Van DER Dinden (Fritz): D’avenir du Congo beige {The future of the Belgian Congo). In the 
“Revue Ecoiiomique Iiiternatiotiale”, Brussels, N® 2, May 15th.“20tli., 1914. 

Vandervelde (E.) : Da Belgiqxxe et le Congo {Belgium and the Congo)^ Paris, Alcan, 1911. 


In writing on the Belgian Congo it is not oiir intention to relate the 
history# rich in lessons, of the several phases and vicissitudes through 
which this colony has passed before reacliing its present status (this histor5^ 
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is well-kttown and has recently been written by Emile Vandervelde) (i), 
but to give a brief account of the land system of the country and of the 
solution given to the two problems of agricultural labour, and labour contracts 
which are among the most arduous and delicate in colonial administration. 

The area under Belgian sovereignty since 1908 amounts to about 
2.365,000 sq. km. It is divided into twenty-two districts which are again 
subdivided into zones, sections, stations and native chieftainships, or districts 
placed under a native chief, amounting in all to 3,642. 

The native population is calculated at 15 million, mostly belonging 
to the Bantu tribes. On January ist., 1912, there wftre 5,465 foreigners 
in the Colony, almost all {3,307) of whom were Belgians. 

The Colonial government in the mother-country is headed by the 
King, assisted by a Colonial Minister responsible to Parliament. The King 
exercises the legislative power by means of decrees, except in matters regul¬ 
ated by law, and the executive povrer by means of regulations and ordin¬ 
ances. A colonial council, consisting of 14 members and presided over by 
the Mnister of Colonies, deliberates on the questions submitted to it from 
time to time. 

In the Colony the King is represented b}’’ a Governor-General, assisted 
by one or more vice-governors, and by a certain number of directors 
placed at the head of the more important administrative services. The 
judicial authority is in the hands of an attorney-general, who represents 
the Colonial Minister in the exercise of executive power in judicial matters. 

The Governor General exercises the executive power entrusted to 
him by means of ordinances, and although he cannot legislate, he is 
authorised, in case of urgent need, to suspend temporarily the execu¬ 
tion of given decrees, and to issue ordinances having the force of law. 
Since 1913 he is also entrusted to elaborate, with the assistance of a 
special commission, a scheme for a local budget, which may serve as a basis 
for drawing up the final budget. The budget is submitted year by year to 
the legislative Chamber, along wfith a report on the administration and 
general situation of the Colony. The Chambers vote the estimates, and pass 
the general statement of expenditure for the previous year, after it has 
, been approved by the Auditing Court. 

Having stated these preliminary facts, we wdll now get to our subject. 


'§ I. The eegae classification of land. 

In studying the land-system of the Colony it must first be noted that 
all land is officially classified under three categories : i, registered land 
the private property of the non-natives; 2, land held by natives in which 
they have a right of occupation; 3, crown lands, including vacant lands 

(i)See: 'VA 2 ^i>BfiiVEi.DE Emile: Le Belgique ei le Congo, le passe, le preseni^ Vavenif\ 
Paris, Alcan, 1911. ^ 
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and those administered by the State. We shall briefly examine these three 
categories- 

I. '— Registered Holdings ,: They are the only ones held in fee simple 
by ;^>rivate persons. They comx^rise: (a) land to which non-natives had 
acquired title before July ist., 1885, date of the establishment of the Congo 
Free State; (b) land ceded to private persons by natives or by the Adminis¬ 
tration of Crown Lands, in due legal form. 

^Tlie exercise of the right of property is subject to registration, a form.' 
ality which consists in entering an accurate description of the estate 
in a s|)ecial register*, indicating its juridical stadtis, and the servitude:^ and 
charges of every description to which it is subject. A certificate, containing 
the x>articulars inscribed in the land register, is handed to the owner (ordin¬ 
ance oi November 8tli., 1886). All subsequent transactions modifying 
the juridical status of the estate must likewise be registered. Registra¬ 
tion is the sole formality required for the legality of any contract dealing 
with real estate (sale, transfer, lease, etc.). As a rule, the keeper of the 
land register himself witnesses agreements and contracts are drawn up 
in his x>res€nce. But in the absence of the parties to the contract the 
registrar can register same on the presentation of an authenticated 
deed (Ordinance of February 23rd., 1906). 

The system above described (i) has the double advantage of siin|>licity 
and safety. As the registration certificate is transferable, the transfer 
of real estate in the Congo is as easy as the transfer of shares in a 
com|;)any. On the other hand, as every alteration in the title to the land 
has to be inscribed in the land register and recorded on the certificate 
of registration, this latter contains all the data requisite for drawing up 
a contract. 

Before registration, h idings are generally surveyed by a government 
surveyor. They are entered in the cadastre on plans drawn up for each 
commune. 

The ordinances and decrees regulating the status of registered land 
only recognise the right of j^iirchase in foreigners. This right has, however, 
also been conceded to enrolled or registered natives (2) who enjoy the 
same civil rights as foreigners. 

II. — Holdings occupied by natives: In accordance with the decree of 
June 3rd., 1906, all land inhabited, cultivated, or in any way utilised by 
natives, by gathering the spontaneous products of the soil, extracting 
minerals, etc., comes under this category. 

Moreover, to allow the natives to ■ continue cultivating the soil accord¬ 
ing to their own methods, and to eiicouxmge them to undertake further 
cultivation, the above mentioned decree assigns to each, village an area 


(1) In substance, as the reader will see, this is the Torrens system, first introduced into 
South Australia by act of July 2nd., 1858, and since extended to other parts of Australia 
and introduced in Tunis in 1885. 

(2) A native is enrolled either directly,at his own request, or by official act, in the registers,, 
or, indirectly, by the entry of his birth or marriage in the official records. 
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three times the size of that occupied or cultivated by it, and this limit Inay 
be exceeded. The Governor General is required to determine and take 
official cognizance of the nature and extent the rights of occupation of 
the natives. ■ ^ 

As to the ^lature of these rights, opinions differ owing to the vague 
wording of the 1906 decree. But according to the prevailing opinion the 
expression rights of occupation'' merely means, occupation which 
may entail obligations of the State towards the natives 'b According to 
this interpretation the task of the Administration is reduced to determin¬ 
ing the nature of the occupation, that is to say wketl^er it be permanent, 
temporary, general or restricted, etc.; the natives are never considered 
as owners, but onl\^ as users of the soil, the title to which is vested in the 
Crown, , ♦ 

' But if the 1906 decree does not clearly define the rights of the natives, 
it does formally recognise their right to the free enjoyment of the land 
they occupy. They may, therefore, use such land as, they please, but 
they may not part with it to outsiders without the consent of the Gov¬ 
ernor. This reservation, contained in the legislation of all African colonies, 
evidently aims at protecting the natives against dishonest European and 
native traders. 

III. — CfOK)n Lands: These fall into two groups, ist., the land 
purchased by thc^ State for purposes of public utility, the area of which is 
restricted; and, secondly, vacant land which, at the date of the establish¬ 
ment of the Congo Free State, constituted the major part of the territory. 

With reference to the first class it must be mentioned that the State 
can acquire land in the same wa}^ as private parties.' It can also ■ have 
recotixse to compulsory expropriation for reasons of public utility. In 
the usual course of things, expropriation is effected on the strength of 
a decree, but in exceptional and urgent cases an ordinance issued by the 
Governor is sufficient. If terms cannot be arranged with the owner, the 
decree or ordinance of expropriation is made executive by the court, 
which fixes a fair compensation on the basis of a valuation. 

Land is considered vacant when neither registered nor occupied by 
natives. In declaring it Crowm land, the ordinance of July ist., 1885, 
simply enforced the principle recognised by art. 539 of the Belgian civil 
code, according to which “ vacant propert-y, without an owner, belongs 
to the CrowniThe vacant land in the Congo is, indeed, without 
owners, as no private person could show a legal title to lay claim to it, 
for it is not registered, and'no natural title, for it is unoccupied. 

■ Of the Crown lands a portion is withdrawn from commerce, such as 
rivers,, liver banks, water-courses, etc., and is not therefore susceptible of 
' being held as private property. The remainder is State property; the land 
■■ can be utilised by the State as it r^t^uld be by any private owner; it comes 
within the domain of commerce, and therefore can be alienated. 
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§ 2 . The principae ruebs rbgueating- the gathering 

• OE PEANT PRODUCTS ON CROWN BANDS. * 

Belgian colonial*history can be divided into two different periods and 
systems as far as the economic polic3^ of the Government is concerned. The 
first, inaugurated in 1891, and rigorously carried out by the Free State, 
especially after 1902;^ is*characterised by the tendency to reserve exclus¬ 
ively to the vState the right of gathering and utilising the natural products 
of the soil to the exclusion of the natives. The second |)etiod dates from 
the aniie3;atioii of the Congo to Belgium: the decrees, issued during this 
last period are inspired by two principles, in the first place the gathering 
of natural products on Crown lands is left to private enterprise, the State 
merel}?' receiving a fixed sum in payment, and, in the second place, agri¬ 
cultural, commercial and industrial enterprises are encouraged by selling 
or leasing the land at a low figure. 

The fundamental decree on this subject is that of March 22nd., 1910, 
which put an end to the system of gathering and utilisation by the State 
of plant products on Crown lands. Ever since July ist., 1912, vacant 
land has been thrown open to |)rivate enterprise, with the exception of 
five forest reservations, covering a total area of 600,000 hectares. 

The right of gathering natural products, is, however, subject to 
certain conditions prescribed by the aforementioned decree, which vary 
according to the persons and the products. The Congo natives can gather 
these products on the strength of a general authorisation, without having 
to make any payment or fulfil any formality. This concession being 
made in favour of the natives, the right of gathering is subject to a permit 
which must be procured {a) by those who gather the products personally; 
[h] by those who have them gathered by a native or non-native staff in 
their service; (c) by those who purchase products gathered by the natives. 
Although the permit is granted nominally to a specific person, it is under¬ 
stood as granted to the business concern which gathers or receives the pro¬ 
ducts ; so that if an individual is connected with several business houses 
he must obtain a permit for each one of them. 

The permit is valid for a year, and is subject to a fee of 250 francs 
if it covers the right to gather rubber and copal, which are the onl}^ 
natural plant products of notable commercial value for exportation. 
If, instead, it covers other plant products it is granted free of charge. 

To prevent the extinction of the rubber plants the decree of December 
3rd., 1909, has placed a duty of 40 centimes per kilogram on rubber gathered 
from trees and creepers on crown lands and of 20 centimes per kilogram on 
rubber collected from grasses ; the revenue thus secured is laid out by the 
Government on plantations intended to compensate for the impoverishment 
of the natural sources of production. 

The decrees which regulate the gathering of plant products on Crown 
■ lands do not contemplate forest ■ products, as, hitherto, they.liave formed 
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a negligeable factor in colonial trade, and tlie need has not therefore been 
felt of SA^steiiieiticalh^ organising the utilisat|oii of forests for trade purposes. 
So far the only measures taken with regard to forests are those which safe¬ 
guard the rivals of the State and prevent their destruction. The*" regiil-^ 
ations now in force are those contained in the decree of July 4*^11., 1912, 
xegulating the right of felling trees in Crown forests®which have not been 
leased nor granted in concessions. They differ with regards to w,0od for 
fuel and tinibei for building purposes, and may be summarised "as follows: 
every person legally established in the Colony .is at liberty to fell, cause 
to be felled, or purchase from natives, w^ood for fuel needed for domestic 
purposes; but lie must be provided with a permit, the cost of which varies 
from a nainiinmii of 50 to a maximum of 1,000 francs, if he wishes to fell 
or purchase such wood for sale or industrial purposes. Such a permit is 
not required, as a rule, by natives. 

As for building timber, the Congo natives are authorised to fell what 
require for their own use. All other persons, however, must secure 
a permit from the district commissioner, even if the timber is for their own 
needs. If the timber is for use other than in the erection of buildings fer¬ 
tile holder himself, and for the fittings and furniture thereof, a fee of 5 francs 
must be paid for each cubic metre of timber felled. 


§ 3. Co:xrDlTIONS for the safe and eease of crown eands. 


The sale and leasing of Crown lands is regulated by a royal decree of 
February" 23rd., 1910. It only deals, however, with small areas conditions 
fox which may be arranged by the Governor himself without the inter- 
irention of the central Government. As, however, the Government wishes 
to have a luiilorm s\"stem for all its land legislation, the provisions of 
this decree may be considered as topical of the main outlines of its 
poiic}^ ior the cession of Crowm lands. vSome of the provisions of the decree 
are applicable tO' all contracts, others deal exclusively with those touching 
certain special categories of land. Of the former the most important are: 

(a) The Co].onial dliiiister decides on the districts in which and the 
periods for which the Governor General is authorised to sell or to lease 
Crown lands. 

( 5 ) S.equests submitted to the Governor must state the use the ap¬ 
plicant intends to make of the land. 

(c) A lease cannot be made for more than 15 5nars. 

(d) The owner or lessee must,. within six months of signing the 
the contract, occupy the land purchased or leased, or place a representative 
OX' his on - the same. Subsequently, he must take up permanent and 
effective residence thereon, and personally cany on, his trade or industry, 
or- have there as representative a person registered in the Cobny. If he 
fail to take up settled residence ther^:; for a period of live consecutive years 
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in case of purchase, or for one year in case of a lease, the land reverts 
to the Colony, and the payments made thereon are forfeited. 

The purchase price and the conditions of the contract vary according 
to the* locality and the use to which the land is to he put. In urban 
^districts land is sold or leased in lots in accordance with a plan and price 
^xed by the Administration. If there are many applicants, the sale or 
lease may he adjudged by auction. The lowest price, for sale is i franc 
per sq! metre. 

Outside of the urban districts and of the stations, that is to say at 
a distance of more than 3,000 metres from the former and 1,500 from the 
latter, land is sold or leased in sections of variable size, according to 
a tariff drawn up by the Governor General. 

The price of land intended for farm use is as follows: 

(a) For a radius of ten kilometers adjoining urban districts, railways, 
or navigable water-courses, the price is 25 francs per hectare. 

( 5 ) Beyond this zone the price is 10 francs per hectare. If, how¬ 
ever, the land is intended for industrial use the sale price is 1,000 francs 
per hectare. This price is also charged for land intended for farms. 

Rents are uniformly fixed at 5 per cent, of the sale price. 

In the district of Katanga the sale and leasing of land is subject 
to special regulations issued on May ist., 1910. These draw a distinction 
between urban and suburban land, and land used for farms, and special 
rules axe laid dowm for land set aside for agricultural purposes, the breed¬ 
ing of live-stock, and other agrarian uses. This latter category of holdings 
is in turn subdivided into three classes: 

The first includes land adjacent to the suburban zones, to milways, 
and to navigable water-courses, or in the neighbourhood of mining centres, 
especially suited for the raising of crops, planting with orchards, fattening 
stock, and the dairy industry. These holdings are let or sold in sections 
of 100 to 200 hectares. The sale price is 25 fiancs per hectare. 

The second class includes land suited for extensive agriculture, 
stock-breeding, and agricultural industries, situated at not less than 
5 kilometres from the outer edge of the suburban zone and mining districts, 
or 3 kilometres from railways and navigable water-courses. These holdings 
are let or sold in sections of 200 to 1,200 hectares at a sale price of 
7 francs per hectare. 

The third and last class consists of land intended for use as cattle 
ranches, situated at a distance of at least 15 kilometres from the 
boaiidaries above referred to. It is sold in sections of 1,200 to 5,000 hectares, 
at a price of 2 francs per hectare. 

A wise provision enacts that agricultural land is not definitely 
sold or let until after a preliminary period of occupation, lasting for 5 years, 
during which the applicant or his agent must have begun making use of 
the land in accordance with prescribed conditions, w^hich vary with the 
different classes of land. 

Befqte entering into possession of his lot the applicant must sign a 
contract which lays down the coj^ditions of preliminary occupation, as 
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also those of the subsequent sale or lease. The occupier pays an ahntial 
rent equivalent to 5 per cent, of the price of the land. 

The purchase price is paid on the registration of the contract. The 
purchaser may however, discharge his debt in 10 annual mstalments,^, pay¬ 
ing interest 0Ti®same at the rate of 4 % per annum. 

If, after 5 ye&is of preliminaiy occupation, the og:upier has failed to 
utilise the land in the prescribed, he forfeits the right to purchase 
or lease. 

What has been said as to preliminary occupation of lands holds good 
only for Katanga, but the Government intends *to introduce the same 
system into the other parts of the Colony. 

Noteworthy proposals have recently been made by the Colonial Min¬ 
ister in a report on the agricultural situation of the Colony {1} with re¬ 
ference to the colonisation of Equatorial Congo, so different to Katanga 
in pli^'sical conditions and economic importance. These proposals are based 
on the following principles: i, facilitation of the purchase and lease of agri- 
cultui'al lands, especially in the case of holdings of less than 300 hectares ; 

2, exemption from taxation of all lural buildings for a period of ten years ; 

3, abolition of customs duties on all requisites fox the plantations, and of 
the tax due on agricultural labour; 4, abolition of export duties on agri¬ 
cultural products, and reduction of rates of carriage; 5, organisation and 
facilitation of agricultural and mortgage credit. 


§ 4. The IiAbour ouestiox and eabotjr coni'racts. 

. The question of labour is certainly one of the most complex and delicate 
which the Colon^^ has to face. The scantr^ population, the limited number 
of white colonists, and, more especially, the uncivilised state of the natives, 
have compelled the Government not to limit its action to regulating the 
relations between employers and emplo3^ed, but to regulate also the mode 
of recruiting labour. It is therefore a two-sided problem, dealing, on the 
one hand, with the enrollment of labour, on the other wuth the conditions 
of employment. Let us examine separately the tw’O sides of the question 
and the solution given to them. 

(«) The Enrolment of Labor, Before the annexation of the Congo to 
Belgium the lands of the Colony were exploited mainly by the State for 
its owm benefit, and work w*as mainly limited to gathering the natural 
products of the soil, the natives being compelled to give their labour as a tax 
due to the State. When a plantation had to be laid out or a road or a rail¬ 
way built, this legal obligation laid on the natives supplied the requisite 
labour. Whites w^ere only cmplo3'ed as directors or overseers: they were 


' (i) See tlie volume “ E’agiiculture du Congo bdge quoted amongst .tJie 'soui'ces of the 

present article. ^ 
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engaged by the Administration or enlisted for a certain time in Europe. 
Even when the State left to private parties the exploitation of Crown lands, 
the main exports still consisted of the natural products of the soil. Eu- 
ropeans generally restrict their transactions to purchasing from the natives 
, the products they gather/they are therefore traders rather than producers. 
On the other hand, the amount of labour required for plantations, buildings 
and mines is comparatively small. All this explains why, in most of the 
Congo, there is not yet a regular and considerable demand for labour. 

Conditions are ^different however in Katanga. In this region there 
is, on the one hand, a great demand for labour, due more especially to the 
growing importance of the mining industries, and on the other hand the 
Belgian-Goiigolese population, which elsewhere has no competition to meet, 
here comes in contact with Anglo-Rhodesian competition. Moreover, 
the temperate climate of Katanga is suited to Europeans who can settle 
there, which is not possible in the other districts, and this naturally afiects 
the organisation of labour. 

In \dew of all this the most urgent question to he solved after annex¬ 
ation was that of encouraging the immigration of Belgians into Katanga. 

The means employed for this purpose are the payment to Belgians 
of good character and fit for labour of an indemnity to cover, in all or 
in part, the cost of the jounie}^ including not only the travelling expenses 
of the emigrant himself, but also those of his wife, children, baggage, furn¬ 
iture, etc. Full expenses are only allowed to third class passengers. 

The Government also encourages undertakings, more especially if 
started by companies, for settling groups of colonists in this district. Such 
an effort was made the Compagnie jonciere agricole et pastorale du Congo. 
This company recruited colonists on the following conditions: each colon¬ 
ist received travelling expenses and a year’s maintenance, during which 
time he was in the direct employment of the company. At the end of 
the year the Company granted the colonist lands v^hich he could, at choice, 
purchase, rent, or take on the crop-sharing (metayer) plan, lending him 
the requisite plant and live-stock. The loan was secured on the land. The 
Company had received a free grant of 150,000 hectares of land from 
the Special Committee w^hich administers Katanga, but the means at its 
disposal were inadequate for carrying out so ambitious a scheme, and in 
1912 it returned the land and the settlements to the Government. 

ill the case of coloured labour the Government only regulates the mode 
of recruiting the natives. This is provided for by a decree of August 
17th., 1910, amended by that of January 25th., 1912, of which the following 
are the main features; i. The recruiting of labour is, in a general way, 
sanctioned throughout the Colony. Nevertheless, for reasons of public 
interest, ’which must be stated, the Governor General may forbid it 
in specified districts and for certain periods, or may make it subject to 
special conditions. 2, The definition given of recruiting by the decree 
of January 25th., 1912, is that of a person, native or other, conducting 
or attempting to conduct, engagii^ or attempting to engage natives 
to be employed at a distance exceeding 10 kilometres from their 
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ciistoniary residence. The provisions of the decree are^ tliei'efore^ not 
applicable . to persons employing labourers^ residing in the immediate 
locality. The aim of the decree is to protect labourers engaged far from their 
homes from the arbitiary tyranny of contractors. 3, No one may enroll 
labourers without a special permit. This is granted free of charge to per¬ 
sons engaging labourers on their own behalf, or for a single private indivicl - 
ual or company of which, for at least three months, they have been the 
sole agents. In all other cases such permit is granted on payment of a fee 
of 100 francs. It, therefore, only affects, generally •spe.js^king, those persons 
who make a profession of recruiting labourers. The permit, which is valid 
for a 3^ear, ma\^ be suspended on serious grounds. 4, All persons engaging 
labourers are required to make suitable provision for their maiiU^eiiance. 
If emplo3rment should not be found for such men, and if they should ask 
to be repatriated wdthin a month of their arrival at their destination, the 
recruiting agent must comply with their request. This obligation does 
not hold good from the time that the labourer enters the service of an em- 
plo^’-er, nor if he should w'ilfully refuse the situation offered him. 

(b) The lahotif contract. The decree of August 17th., igio, on the 
recruiting of labour also regulates labour contracts, by which I' a native of 
the Congo or adjacent colonies, whether he be registered or not, agrees to 
enter the sendee* of an employer who is not a native of the Congo ’ ’. The 
nature of the services to be rendered is not specified; consequently the de¬ 
cree applies indiscriminately to workmen, peasants, employees, servants, etc. 
The above definition also show*s that the labour-contract stipulated between 
Europeans and natives is placed on the same footing as an ordinary contract, 
regulated by the civil code or by local custom. 

On the strength of this decree any native can legally hire, his services 
to an emplo^^-er. But natives placed under the protection of the State or 
of recognized associations, cannot until the^^ have attained their majority 
or on their emancipation, legally hire themselves out without the consent 
of their guardians. Tills special provision was made in the interest of 
young natives w^ho might engage themselves as labourers in order to escape ■ 
from the educational discipline to which they are subjected. Women are 
also forbidden to hire themselves out without the express or tacit consent 
of their husbands, or, if unmarried, without that of the judicial or 
administrative authorities. The terms of the labour contract are drawn 
up by the parties to the same, subject to the following restrictions : 

I. — No , contract is valid for more than three years. When its 
' duration is not stated in the agreement, or is not made clear by the nature, 
of the wmrk undertaken, it is determined by custom, and may not exceed 
three months. 

2., —' The wages must be agreed upon and paid in cash, 

. 3., — Ail workers, including probationers, must be supplied with 

8' book stating, amongst other things, the mode of payment' of salary. 

'Unless agreed to ,the contrary, the employer, is required to supply 
the labourer ivith board ,a:nd lodging, and to pay him his, wages each' month, 
or each w-eek if board ,and lodging is not given.' 
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Ivastly, regardless of aay stipulation to tlie contrary, tlie employer 
is bound: (a) to see that the*work is performed under suitable conditions 
of safety and hygiene; (b) to allow the labourer four days" leave a month 
without making any deduction for cost of food and lodging ; (c) to pro¬ 
vide, within the limits of possibility, proper treatment, for sick or injured 
labourers for a length of time at least equal to that granted for sick-leave 
which, except for agreements or customs to the contrary, varies, according 
to circumstances, from a fortnight to a month ; {d) finally, he must pro¬ 
vide, on the conclusion of the contract, for the return of the labourer to 
the locality in w^hich the contract rvas drawn up. 

The observance of these provisions is enforced by suitable penalties* 


§ 5. Some data on the economic deveeopmekt of beeoian Congo. 


It is of interest to follow up the above particulars on the land system, 
labour, and labour contracts in the Belgian Congo by some data on its eco¬ 
nomic development, wdiich we take from the Statistical Year Book of 
Belgium for 1913, recently published. We wall first glance at the finances 
of the Colony: 

The Budget of the Colony. — The ordinary receipts and expenditure of 
the Colony for the fiscal year 1913 amounted respectively to 40,418,100 frs. 
and to 50,933,064 francs. The principal receipts were derived from di¬ 
rect and personal taxation (fr. 10,142,000), custom’s duties (fr. 8,261,500), 
transport dues (fr. 3,785,000), and the mineral output (fr. 3,780,000). 
Taxation on rubber and rubber plantations yielded 2,250,000 francs; that 
on ivory 2,110,000 francs. The most important items of expenditure are 
those for the general internal administration of the Colony (fr. 25,295,647) 
and for the administration of finances and mines (fr. 6,488,795). The outlay 
on agriculture amounted, for that year, to 1,003,300 francs; that on 
industry, commerce, and immigration in all to 988,671 francs. 

Production. — Apart from plants cultivated by the natives for their 
own use, the more important of which are tapioca, s%veet-potatoes, sorghum, 
bananas and ground nuts, the leading products of the Congo are rubber, 
ivory, palm-nuts, palm oil, and copal. The Government encourages the 
cultivation of rubber, cocoa, cotton and coffee. 

The output of gold and copper is also constantly increasing. The 
Kho mines yielded, in 1912, 740 kgs, of gold and those of Moto 245 kgs. 

Commence, — The foreign trade of the Belgian Congo for the period 
1896-1912 is shown by the following table: 
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Table i. —• The Import and Export Trade of the Belgian Congo. 


Years 

Special 

Imports 1 

, Trade 

Exports 

Gciicia 

1 Trade 

Exi)orts 


Lcs. 

1 

Fes. 

I-'cr. 

Fes. 

1896-1900 (yearly average) 

21,508,728 

35,202,947 

24,7^,700 

29,77 U ^39 

1901-1905 id. 

21,099,780 

52,015,706 

35,188,780 

61,512,080 

1906-1910 id. 

26,443,836 

56,662,785 

33,574/203 

76,960,388 

1910. 

36,846,508 

66,602,295 

43,979,142 

95,598,698 

1911 .... . 

48,632,877 

54,052,426 

58,385,060 

78,955399 

1912. 

1 54,232.878 

59.926,399 

62,228,986 

84,265,394 


The most important trade of the Congo is that done with the home 
country; in 1912 the imports from Belgium amounted to 35,866,354 francs, 
and the exports to Belgium to 54,183,192 francs. 

The special trade for 1911 and 1912, according to infonnation given 
by the Colonial Office, was as follows: 


Table II. — General ResiUts of the Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo. 


Description i 

i 

Imports 

Imports 

1911 ! 

1912 

1911 

1912 

i 

Fes. j 

Fes. ! 

1 Fes. 

Fes. 

i 

I, Live Animals ...... i 

1 459 , 597 - 72 ^ 

779,490.52 


; ' j' 

2, Drinks and food stuffs. . . 

1 11,011,990.35 

11,145,888,93 

I 919,521.93 

1,132,890.70 

3. Eaw or semi-prepared 





material.. 

2,315,232.15 

3,241,681.48 

48,278,406.99 

54,218,434.58 

4. Mannfacttired goods . . . 

; 34.896,056.97 

39,065,817.35 

L 735 ,447-56 

1,252,852.65 

5. Gold and silver ore . . . 

1 ■ '' 

! " 

3,119,050.01 

3,322,221.39 

Totals , . . 

I 48,632,888.19 

1 54.232,878.28 

1 

1 54,926,399.49 

59,926,399.32 


' The principal exports in 1912 were rubber (fr, 34,796,103), copal 
(fr. 6,384,862), ivory (fr. 6,075,550), copper ore (fr. 4,112,400), gold ore 
(fr. 3,322,321), palm-nuts (fr. 2,770,880), palm oil (fr. 1,232,853), and 
cocoa (fr. 1,115,001}. 

Skipping. — During 1912, 268 ships (817,661 tons) entered the ports 
of Boma and Banana, and 269 (820,161 tons) cleared these ports. 
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§ I. G^:ne:rai, reatums. 

Sihiation, Amble Soil, and Climate. 

The Kingdom of Bulgaria ivS considered, in the present article, as it 
was before the Peace of Bukharest (i). It occupied that part of the Balkan 
peninsula lying between 41^ 36’ 12” and 440 12’ 30^’ N^nih latitude and 
between 22^12’ 45” and 28^ 36’ 45’' longitudeEast of the meridian of Green¬ 
wich, and its total area was 96,345.5 square kilometres. (2). 

The coitntr3r presents a fortunate combination of high mountain <;hains 
surrounding and protecting vast fertile plains. x\t the foot of peaks, many 
of which exceed 2,000 metres in height, (Moussalla for instance, the highest 
in the kingdom, attains 2,923 metres), plains, of which the lowest point 
above sea level is 200 metres, extend as far as the can reach. For the 
whole of Bulgaria the average altitude is 425 metres, and the total area 
of the territories of the various levels is thus divided : 


From 0 to 

200 in. altitude 

35,545.9 

sq. km. that is 

37.3 % 

of the whole country 

B 200 » 

500 a » 

31,439-8 

» » 

33.0» 

3) 

» 500 B 

900 a » 

i6,o68.S 

» » 

1 6.0 » 

» 

» 900 » 

1,400 )) , » 

9,111.9 

» » 

9.6 a 

» 

» 1,400 3 > 

2,000 B 5 ) 

2,570.6 

» a 

2.7 » 

3) 

^ 2,000 in 

, and over 

486.8 

» » 

0.5 » 

33 


Total . . . 

95 i 223.3 

( 3 ) 

100.0 



In view of the local conditions, climatic and others, this shows that 
about 7 % of the total area of the kingdom is land adapted for the most 
intensive cultivation. 


{1} Bulgarian statistics, even the most recent, as for instance those issued a few wefe 
ago in regard to landed property {see “ Sources ”), contain no particulars respecting the terri¬ 
tories that became Bulgarian by the peace of Bukliarest. Under these circumstances, we must 
coniine ourselves to particulars collected before the war. 

(3) According to the calculations made at the Stafif Office of the Bulgarian army The 
figures given for the area vary considerably (from 95,225.2 tm., according to Jourdan 
Dantschoff and IschirkoS, to 99,276-0 km., according to T. Karakascheff) and are so uncertain 
ttetthe Official Statistical Yearbook gives two different estimates; that given above appears 
through the greater part of the book, the other, which is less (95,223.3 km.), in the first chapter 
whnih treats of territory and population (See “ Yearbook ” 1910, p.4). Owing to this anomaly 
we must take sometimes the one estimate, sometimes the other. 

(3I See^ note 2. ■ 
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The great mountain chains of Eilo-Rhoclope, Ossogovo, Stara Planina 
and others divide Bulgaria ^nto three regions, differing essentially from one 
another in many respects, viz. : 

North Bulgaria with 50,687 square kiloihetres. 

South ^Bulgaria » 32,977 » « 

South-West Bulgaria » 11,558 » » 

North Bulgaria may be described as consisting of a series of terraces 
rising gradually |rom north to south from the Danube to the high table¬ 
land. vSouth and South-West Bulgaria, extending, the one towards the 
Maritza, the other towards the Black Sea and enjoying a most favourable 
climate, are the principal centres of intensive agriculture, viticulture and 
gardens. 

The conditions in respect to water supply are in general excellent. 
The numerous tributaries of the Danube in the north and of the Maritza 
in the south assure an irrigation fully sufficient for the cultivable regions. 

With regard to climate, Bulgaria is scarcely more favoured than the 
rest of the Balkan Peninsula, especially in the north. The warm and bene¬ 
ficent west winds, checked and cooled by the high mountains, reach it 
dry and cold, and cannot counterbalance the influence of the north-east 
winds, which are the most prevalent, and which sweep unchecked with 
their cold breath over all the valley of the Danube. The average temperature 
of the months varies from about — 2® in January to + 23 in July (gener¬ 
al average for the year -f* I2<^), indicating a climate quite continental. The 
rainy season in Bulgaria corresponds with that of the whole of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, but also during the other seasons it rains abundantly. The average 
annual rainfall is 700 litres per square metre, and the rainfall is nowhere 
less than 450 litres. 

Administrative Divisions: Departments, Arrondissements and Communes. 

For administrative purposes the kingdom is divided into twelve 
departments, of which the capitals are Bourgas, Varna, Vidin, Vratza, 
KUvStendil, Plovdiv (Philippopoli), Pleven (Plevna), Rousse (Rustchiik), 
vSophia, Stara-Zagora, Tirnovo and Chounien. At the head of each dep¬ 
artment is a prefect entrusted with all executive power, and especially 
the duty of supervising the administration of the communes, and of 
managing the finances of the department. An elective body, the Depart¬ 
mental Council, works in connection with each prefecture, its functions 
being to divide the taxes among the communes, to administer the property 
of the department, to draft the estimates of revenue and expenditure, and 
to audit the accoimts of the local institutions under its control, The 
departments are subdivided into 71 arrondissements, and these again into 
communes, which under Art. 3 of the Constitution have a very extensive 
autonomy. 

The commune, which serves as a basis to the edifice of the State, en^ 
joys an almost total autonomy, with which that of no corfesponding 
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foreign organisation can be compared. Urban and rural, they all enjoy 
judicial independence and are administered by municipal councils elected 
by universal suffrage for three years in the urban and for two in the 
rural communes The municipal councils of the cities are coiivoned 
in ordinary session four times a year, those of the rural three times a 
year. In both cases the session lasts not less than a fofciiiglit. The muni¬ 
cipal council elects from among its members a mayor and one or more 
colleagues who constitute the executive body. The entire administrative 
authority is vested in the mayor, and his ordinances or rules are oblig- 
atorr^ just as those of the central authorities are. ^ 

Populatiork 

At the beginning of the year 1911 the whole population of the King¬ 
dom of Bulgaria amounted to 4,329,198, and this population was incontro- 
vertibly one of the most heterogeneous in Europe, divided as it was, accord¬ 
ing to official statistics, into not less than thrity-one ethnographic groups, 
speaking twent3^-three different languages. Besides the Bulgarians properly 
so called, the number of whom is calculated in official statistics at 3,984,000, 
the chief groups may be divided as follows: 


Turks .Jews.40,000 

Gipsies .100,000 Tartars.20,000 

Roumanians . . . 80,000 Armenians.15,000 

Greeks. 65,000 


In an economic point of view one of the peculiar features of this motley 
population is the large number of large families. The statistics of the 3^ear 
1905 referring to this subject give the interesting figures which we reproduce 
below: 


Tabue I. — Statisiics of Large Families. 


Ntimber 
of Membeis 

Number of Families 

i Number 

j of Members 

. *"■■■ ■■ — 

Number of Families 

of j 

Families 

Towns 

Country 

Districts 

Total 

1 of 

\ Families 

i 

Towns ! Coratjy 
j Distncts 

Total 



14470 

10,390 

25,110 

ill . . , . . 

73 X 

j 

1 10,032 

10,763 

2 . . . . 

19,862 

24,267 

44429 

j 12. 

394 

6,503 

6,897 

2 

J “ * * ■ • 

^6339 

47 ,<>09 

73.34S 

! 13. 

174 

4,15s 

4,332 


28,603 

69393 

97,996 

114 . 

103 

3429 

3432 

, ,5 • ■ - • • • 

26,549 

S4373 

110,922 

1 ..... 

51 

1.791 

1,842 

6' . . . . ■ . i 

20,472 i 

I 82,668 1 

103,1401 

I 16.: 

j ; 

1 33 

1,208 

1 1,241 

7 " •' . • * ' 

13.183' 

I 65,424 1 

; 78,607 1 


i 16 

S63 

879 

8 . 

■7,266' ! 

i 44,269 

1 ■ 5x335! 

1 iS.1 

X 7 

559 

572 

9 '* . * . '. . .' 

! 3450 

26,972 j 

30,422 i 

119.1 

4 

419 

423 


1,600 1 

16,099 1 

17,6991 

I20 . 1 

1 ^ 1 

6 

284 

7 

290 
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® These imnierotis large families constitute a patriarchal form of group 
in which generations of adult descendants remain under the direction 
of the head of the family ancf under the system of community of; property, 
Till jateiy much more numerous, these large families are mow tending to 
disappear, owing to the subdivision of rural holdings which the succession 
to property and it§ division among the descendants of the heads of the 
present families involve. 


Agyicult^wah Statistics. Organisation and Working. 

Census of Landed Property. 

We^shall now conclude these short introductory notices by stating 
that the Kingdom of Bulgaria is incontrovertibly, one of the most advanced 
as regards organisation and development of statistics. Since the proclam¬ 
ation of independence, the different Ministries which have succeeded 
to power have always given special attention to this important branch 
of the central administration. Thanks to its perfect organisation, and 
thanks also to the wisdom of its functionaries, powerfully seconded by 
special legislation W'hich unhappily is yet ahnost unique of its kind (i), the 
Statistics Commission of the Kingdom of Bulgaria possesses exact details 
of every branch of national life, which have seen the light in a remark¬ 
able series of publications. 

Extremely detailed census returns of the population of the Kingdom 
were made ont in 1881, 1885, 1888, 1893, 1900, 1905 and 1910. Such 
Censuses w^ill be again taken in the future at regular intervals of five 


(i) We here quote, by way of example, some articles of the law regarding statistics : 

Art. 14. Information, whether verbal or in writing, furnished to the Statistics Com* 
mission, must never in any case serve as an excuse for additional taxation, nor it be 
adduced as evidence before the different administrative and judicial authorities. The [re¬ 
ports in writing sent in by the employees of the State or of the communes, by various 
societies and by private persons must be destroyed by the Commission after the elaboration 
and scrutiny of the general tables of statistics. 

Art. 16. Any private person ar any society refusing or trying to avoid furnishing data 
or information asked for, or giving false, inexact or incomplete data or Information, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding 100 francs, by order of the prefect based on the administrative 
enquiry relative thereto. 

Art, 17. Any mayor of a commune, any member of a permanent commission or otlier 
communal or departmental functionary or employee (deputy or s::b3titute of the mayor, 
instructor, trustee of church or school, secretary, etc.) who refuses or who has neglected at 
the proper time tc furnish the required data, or who may have furnished false, inexact or 
incomplete data, is liable to a fine not exceeding 100 francs, by decree of the prefect and 
based on the administrative enquiry relative thereto. 

Art. 19. Independently of the fines provided for in articles 16, 17 and 18 of the present 
law, the prefect or other authorised authority must immediately take the necessary steps 
that the information asked for by the competent authorities be furnished on the spot for the 
account of ^yone who has caused any delay in communicating the •infoiination or given it 
inexactly or insifificiently. 
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years and, as was tiie case on the last two occasions, inforniation in regard 
to the dw'ellings, livestock, agricultural machinery and means of transport 
will also be obtained. 

Since the® proclamation of independence two such censuses #have 
been taken, the first in 1897, the second in 1908. The procedure followed 
was the same in each case. Very detailed schednte of questions were 
forwarded to each individual landholder, and sent to the mayors of the 
several communes to be filled in, after they had received instructions 
on the subject. There are no other census agents. The information to 
be filled in on the census papers was obtained from 4 he registers for the 
purpose of the land tax, which have to be kept in every commune. 

The registration of these reports is made in the offices of the mayors, 
and, on their responsibility, for private landed property. For cDmniunal 
land and also for that belorging to the Church, to schools, to public and 
private establishments and to the State, the registration must be made 
by those entrusted with the administration of the land. 

The ultimate verification of the data of the second census of landed 
property wms completed in March, 1909, the elaboration and grouping 
in tables was finished in x\pril, 1911. The collected material was published 
in four large volumes at the close of the summer of 1911. The general 
results {from w-hicli w’e borrow the greater part of the figures that fol¬ 
low) w^ere published in one volume in the course of the year 1914. (See 
“Sources'’). 


§ 2. The agricueturae popueation. 


The distribution of the mountain ranges and other subjects dealt with 
in the first paragraphs of the present' article, show that Bulgaria is a 
country destined b^^ nature for the. most intense development of all 
branches of rural economy. And, in fact, statistics indicate that more 
than three quarters of the population- of the Kingdom, are engaged in 
agriculture. The-exact figures, according to the" annual official report 
o.f 191G, are showni in the'foliow'ing table : 
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Proportion % 


Number 

of the 

Professions 

of Inhabitants 

Total. Population 

-- 

x 4 gricnlture (i) . %. 

3,108,816 

77.04 

Quprries, Mines, Salt Works . . . . 

2,064 

0.05 

Industries and Trades ...... 

358,846 

8.90 

Transport and Ccmmiunications . . 

64,408 

H 

u 

Q 

Commerce and Banks. 

165,806 

4.22' 

Tiberal Professions, Administration, 



Private Means, Domestic Service, 



Unproductive and Unknown. . . 

335,635 

8.19 

Total . . 

4,035,575 

100.00 


This clearly marked preponderance of the agricultural classes prevails 
over the whole extent of the country. Under the iiiliuence of purely 
Local conditions the proportions in certain districts sink far below the 
general averages, as in the arrondissements of Sliveii and Pechtchera, 
where the existence of great industries (occupying 27 84 and 30 % of the 
total population) lowers the agricultural percentage to 50.13 and to 52.61 %. 
In the other districts, on the contrary, it rises sometimes to much above 
the average, for instance to 92.56 % in the rural arrondisseiiient of Pousse, 
to 93.48 in that of Sophia and even to 95,60 in the district of Ktila 
(departmenc of Varna). But, we repeat, these are exceptions due to purely 
local circumstances, and the following table proves that they have no 
influence whatever on the eminently agricultural character of all the differ¬ 
ent regions of the kingdom. 


(i) Including those who live on the produce of hunting and fishing. 
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Tabi^e II. —Agricultural Population of Bulgaria according to Departments. 


§ 1 

Department 

' 

I 

( 

Area | 

in sq. Kms. i 

Total 

Population ! 

1 


Agricultural Population 

iT 

Active 

« ' 
Not Active 

(I) 

Total 

% of the 
Total 

Ripiilation 

Bourgas ....... 

11,856.2 

335,958 

135,680 

* ^ 

105,329 

241,009 

71.13 

Vaxna. 

9,031.0 

305,134 

124,610 

100,786 

225,396 

73-87 

Vidin. 

4,405.0 

216,077 

102,979 

78,447 

181,426 

83.96 

Vratza. 

6,915.6 

285,461 

138,987 

110,350 

249,337 

87-35 

Kustendil.. 

4.727.6' 

1 213,661 

I 101,952 

74.550 

176,502 

82.61 

Plovdiv.i 

i 10,124.7: 

418,547 

j 161,866 

121,205 

283,071 

67.63 

Pleven. 

7,661.1 

338,979 

i53»So2 

123,572 

277,374 

81.83 

Rouss€.. 

7091.5 

j 378,932 

162,002 

136,266 

298,268 

78.71 

SopMa ....... 

9,674.6 

i 433.361 

168,441 

131,402 

299,843 

69.19 

Stara-Zagora .... 

I 10,613.5 

420,372 

I9 o, 57<5 

139,449 

330,025 

78.51 

Timovo. 

i 7,745.3 

422,769 

1 179,51S 

149,101 

328,619 

77-73 

Choumen. 

1 5»999*4 

266,324 

118,768 

99,178 

217,946 

81,84 

Total . . . 

96,345.5 

4,035,575 

11,739,181 

j 1,369,635 

3,108,816 

77,04 


(i) That is to say members of the family of the cultivator or other persons depending upon 
him, but taking no direct part in agricultural labour. 


§ 3. Division of eanb according to crops. 

Character of Farms. Progress from 1897 to 1908. 

Let tis now see how much land is at the disposal of this numerous agri¬ 
cultural class, and how' it is cultivated. 

According to the census of landed property in the year 1908, the results 
of which have lately been published, the total area of the w'hole kingdom 
was 9,634,550 hectares (i). That land which from natural causes wms 
incapable of cultivation (rocks, hills, regions of too great elevation, tracts 
covered with water, etc.). wuth that not cultivated for other reasons 
(inhabited districts, roads, high’wa^^s, railways, etc.), covered an .area of 
1,652,099.02 hectares, equal to 17.15 % of the total area of the country. 

Scarcely tw’dve years earlier w^hen the first census of landed property 
wms made in 1S97, the area of uncultivated land amounted to 2,156,701.05 
.■ hectares, equal to 21.54 % of the whole area of the kingdom. 


(ij 'See note''2, page 84. 
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In other words, in that short space of time the people of Bulgaria have 
wrested from nature 504,602 hectares, and increased their landed property- 
capable of cultivation to 5.24 % of the whole country, or 6.5% of the 
^ cultivable part. ^ 

, After deducting^ the amount of uncultivated land of which we have 
Just spoken, the total area of uncultivated land in Bulgaria is found to be 
7,982450.98 hectares, the division of which according to cultivation is 
shown more clearly as follov/s. 

Distribution of Land in the Kingdom of Bulgaria in 1908, 
according to Crops. 



(1) Fields, Kdtclien gardens, Fallow Uand, Uatid not ntUised, Uand sown for gardens or with tobacco, 
' sugar beet, etc. 

(2) Natural Grass and Artificial Meadows. 

(3) Fruit Gardens, lyand planted with mulberries, roses and ordinary or America vines, —122,080,90 ha. 

(4.) Marshes, islands, swamps, building lots,, wa^e land, land eovered with brushwood, or willows, 
mines etc, ^—' 95,365.71 ha. »»■ 0.99 %. 
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, We give tills dixdsion with fuller detail^, adding the relative figures 
for each class of land, expressed in parentage of the general area of 
cultivated land, and gmng the corresponding figures of the land census 
of the year 1S07. We shall thus be able to judge of the progress""made ■ 
relatively to the extent of every kind of cultivation during the decade^ 
here under consideration. ® 


Tabub in. Distribution of Land according to Crops. 


Class of Uand 

Area Cultivated 

Percentage 

of 

Increase 

or Decrease 

Relative 

Area 
* in 190S 
per cent. 

1897 

1908 

Fields. ... . 

2,975,386 

3,628,016 

+ 

21.93 

45-45 

Meadows.. 

352,404 

399,42:2 

-L 

13-34 

5.00 

Gardens .. 

5,020 

9,230 

4 - 

83-87 

O.II 

i 

Rose Gardens.| 

4.844 

7,862 


62.31 

O.IO 

Vineyards. 

114,815 

94.9S7 


17.27 

1.20 

Pasture Band . . ,. 

970,199 

913,081 

— 

5-89 

11.44 

tVoods and Forests. 

2,867,870 

2,834.493 


1.16 

35 -m 

Miscdlaneons. 

123,207 

95,365 

i 

22.60 

1.20 

Total . . . 

1 7.4I3.74S 

1 

j 7.982,450 

1 

j 

i 


100.00 


This little table shows admirably the present position of raral economy 
in Bulgaria, In the first place we observe a very considerable diminution 
(22.69 */'o) general area of land thi- utility of which is not the result 

of cultivation properly so called, \dz.* the area of marshes, sandy island 
in rivers, salt pits, nurseries and other land more or less left idle. We 
observe a marked diminution in the area of pasturage, w-hich is more and 
more giving place to meadow’s, natural or artificial. 

With these diminutions, wMch have undeniable advantages, we observe,, 
it is true, a slight decrease in the area of w^oods and forests, and one much 
more serious in that of the mneyards, but in both cases the lesser quantit¬ 
ative value shown by the figures in the table is largely compensated in 
reality by the greater qualitative value of the produce. With regard to 
the forests, the laws enacted during the last few- years not only tend to 
check the cutting down of trees, but to enmurage the rational management 
of what. still remains of the once vast forest w^ealth of the country. If 
vineyards disappear here and there, it is alw^ays to give place to more 
intensive cultivation, more productive in an economic point of view,, such 
as that of roses and, the more delicate .^niits. 













Tabi^e IV. —> Distribution according to Departments of the Cultivated Land of the Kingdom of Bulgaria in 1903. 
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(i) Including vegetable gardens. 
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The most characteristic figures of the table are those which indicate 
the progress made during the short period between the first census and 
the second, in^the cultivation of fields, meadows, orchards, and rose gacdens ; ^ 
in other words, of intensive cultivation and great economic productiveness. 
And if we take into account the fact that the quantifeative and qualitative'"’ 
development advance equally, that the years in question have been especi¬ 
ally fruitful nnth regard to the progress in the technique of cultivation 
and the improvement of produce, and that the output is every day be¬ 
coming easier and more profitable we shall agree that the above table is 
in itself sufficient to present the future of agriculture in Bulgaria in the 
most favourable light. 

We shah complete this short description of the division bf land in 
Bulgaria capable of cultivation and of the general conclusions authorised by 
the progress made, vvith Table IV, which shows in more detah the area 
of land according to cultivation and according to departments of the 
kingdom with the average extent in ares of cultivation per loo inhab¬ 
itants : 


§ 4. Geneeae distribution of landed property. 


Various Classes of Landed Property. Progress from 1897 to 1908. 


Let us now consider the division of land in Bulgaria, not according to 
crops, but according to tenure. 

Tor this purpose it whl be convenient to divide the landed property 
into four general classes, rdz.: 

1. Private landed property, that is to say, belonging to private 
indimduak. 

2. Pifblk landed property, under which denomination we shall 
consider exclusively land belonging to communes, that is, land cultivated 
for the common benefit of ah the inhabitants of the commune. 

3. Landed property of instiiutions, that is, land belonging to 
schools, churches, monasteries and convents, mosques {including vakouf 
property), the National Bank of Bulgaria, the Agricultural Bank of the 
Kingdom, various societies and departments (provinces ) of the kingdom; 
and fiaahy. 

4. Landed property of the State. 

The general distribution of th<se various classes of landed property 
throughout the kingdom with regard to its total area is showm veiy clearly 
below. 
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Dtstrihution of the Lmd}in the Kingdom of Bulgaria m. 1908, 
accoyding to Tenure, 



That is to say, belonging to communes. 

I<aiid bdinging to institutions, societies etc. — 178,645,99 ha. = 1.86 %. 


^ It will be seen, we include uncultivated land. If we neglect it, that 
is, if we take account only of land of real value for agricultural eco¬ 
nomics, the general division of landed property in the whole Eiingdom 
will be as follows : 

Private Landed Property .... 57-99 % oi the total cultivated. 

Ptihlic )) » .... 30.20 ))■ » )) )) 

Landed ^Property of Institutions 9.53 )) )) » ■» » 

of the State . 2.28 ••> w » 0 >» 


100.00 
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Let tis now compaie the di\nsion of thl land as possessed in 1908 with 
the correspoiidiiig data of the first land census of 1897, as we have already 
compared the figures respecting the distribution according to crops. ^ 


Table V. — ■ Distribution of Land Accordif^ to Temuye. 


Holdings 

Area in hectares 

Increase or Decrease 

1897 

1908 

0 

Hectares 

% 

of tlie State. 

1,015,903.23 

760,529.7s 

— 255,373*45 

tm 

— 25.14 

i) Depsrttnents .... 

441.42 

1,275.40 

+ S33.98 

+ 1S8.93 

)) Communes . .. 

2,291,156.50 

2,417,488.31 

+ 126,331.81 

+ 5.51 

Sdiools. 

67,796.09 

69,210.04 

+ 1.413.95 

-f- 2.09 

}) Cliurclies ........ 

13,121.88 

14.413.65 

+ 1.291.77 

+ 9.S4 

» Monasteries. 

44.194.56 

56,327.80 

+ 12,133.24 

+ 27-45 

» Mosques. 

3.254-33 

4 , 137*43 

• 4 - 8S3.10 

+ 27.14 

» the National Bank .... 

23.00 

2,433.34 i 

+ 2,410.34 

+ 10,479.74 

a Agricuitiiral Bank . . 

i 187.90 

1 26,552.21 

-f 26,364.31 

-|- 14,031.03 

)> Various Societies .... 

1 112.32 

4,296.12 

1 4- 4,183.80 

+ 3 , 724 *S 9 

55 Private Persons. 

1 3 j 977 o 57-72 

4,625,786.90 

-j- 648,229.18 

+ 16.30 

Not Cultivated. 

2,220,801.05 ^ 

! 1,652,099.02 

i.._......' 

— 568,702.03 

— 25.61 

Total . . . 

i 9,634,550*00 

I 9,634,550.00 i 

j 1 

j 

— 


That which first strikes ns in this table is the general increase in the 
area of all the classes of cultivable lands with the single exception of those 
which belong to the State. Of this increase, the total of which is more than 
824,000 hectares, not quite one third is covered by the decrease in the dom¬ 
ains of the State. The rest, more than two thirds, 568,702 hectares, 
has been wrested from, nature by the reclamation'of land not worked at 
the time of the first land census. 

In the difiereiit classes of holdings the increase has varied considerabl}^^ 
Let 115 observe especially the perceptible diSerence betiveen the figures 
fiiriiislied hy the two principal groups : that of private property and that 
of' coiiinitinal property. The increase in these two groups alone amounts 
to 774,59'0 hectares that is 94 % of the total increase for the whole country. 
But, while the cominmial property has increased only by 5.51 % on what 
it was in 1897, private property has gained 16.30 % on its former area. 
This fact alone is a certain index of a social evolution in conformity with 
inodern principles of iiidiiddual property.. 

FiiialliT', let us note the enormous increase of the landed property 
of the National Ba,'rik of Bulgaria, of ^^he Agricultural' Bank of Bulgaria, 
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and of the various “Societies” (10478 % in the first case, 14.031 % in 
the second and 3.725 % in the third). The readers of our Bulletin are 
alroady acquainted with the first two of these institutions (i) ; they know 
that the making of grants to private agriculture is the sole object of the 
Agricultural BanH and one of the chief objects of the National Bank. 
We need only add that the greater number of the “ Societies”, comprised 
under the name of “ Various Societies ” , all have identical or analogous 
aims, in order to show the importance of the figures pointed out as indicat¬ 
ive of a truly extraordinary development of agricultural credit in Bulgaria, 
and of a constant and energetic evolution of the most modern methods of 
home colonisation. 

The results of this are clearly shown by a comparison of the total 
number of landed proprietors in the country at the time of the first census 
with that at the time of the second census above mentioned. In 1897 
it was 806,243, and nine 3^ears later (1907) it was above 942,897. In other 
words, during that short period, the number of landed properties had 
increased by 136,652, that is 16.95 %, on the number in 1895. 

The distribution of this general increase according to the class of 
proprietor ought to be shown here. 

It is as follows : 


Table VI. — Changes in Tenure of Land, from 1897 to 1908. 


i 

Class of Holding 

Number of Holdings 

Increase or Decrease 

1S97 

1908 

Number 

% 

Belonging to the State . • • 

1,060 

U035 

_ 

as 

_ 

2.36 

)) to Communes . • 

3.664 

3.639 

— 

25 

— 

0.68 

» to Departments . 

8 

12 


4 

+ 

50.00 

.) to Schools.... 

907 

1,281 

-f 

374 

4 _ 

41.23 

)) to Churches • . ■ 

601 

1,100 


499 

+ 

83-03 

)) to Monasteries . . 

251 

321 

"f 

70 

+ 

27.89 

to Mosques in¬ 
cluding Vakouf 
Property . . . 

130 

392 


262 

-h 

201.54 

)) to the National 

Bank ..... 

I 

149 

+ 

148 


14,800.00 

1) to the Agricultural 

Bank . 

21 

U427 


1,406 


6,695.24 

to Societies . ■ • 

^4 

174 

4 - 

160 

.4- 

1,142.86' 

,) to Private Persons 

799,588 

933.367 

_L 

133.779 

-L 

16.73 

Total . ■ • 

806 245 

942,897 


136,652 

-f' 

'16.95 


(i) See our Number for June, 1911 pp. 185-200. 
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As miglit be expected, the figures of this table correspond more or 
less with those of the preceding. In this, as kfthe former, the greater pro¬ 
portion of the iiic^rease ascertained during the period in question is in private 
property, and in that of institutions, the object of wiiich is to encottrage its 
development. Of 136,652 new holdings, formed since iSpy^there are 135,493^ 
that is 99,11 % of the w4ole, W'hich belong either directly to private indi¬ 
viduals or to institutions w^hich especial!}^ seek to encourage priv^ate 
property, such as the Agricultural Bank and societies of rural credit. 
And this tendency towards the increase of private 'property is confirmed 
by the fact that the only two diminutions in our table concern other than 
private property, that of the State and that of the Communes. 


§ 5. Private landed property in Bulgaria, area, 

■ DIVISION AND RBADJUSTMET OF FARMS. CONCLUSION. 


For the most important class of all, that of the purely individual 
holdings of private persons, w^e must now* compare the figures indicating 
in percentage the increase in area and in number of such landed properties. 
In the first case, that is as regards area, the ascertained increase is 16.30 %, 
in the second it is 16.73 %. In other Vvords, the increase in the number 
of the holdings is perceptibly superior to that of their average area. 

And this brings us to the last of our questions, and the most important 
as regards the progress of internal colonisation in Bulgaria, viz. the di¬ 
vision of the landed property of the Kingdom according to the size of the 
estates. 

The data furnished by the census of landed property in 1897 and by 
that held in 1,908 are the most complete and the most detailed; from 
them , we extract the following figures : 



Tabi^e VII. — DistfibuMon and Evolution of Private Landed Property in Bulgaria from 1897 to 1908. 
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That which first strikes tts in this table is tlje remarkably small number 
of large and very large private landed estates throughout the Kingdom. 
Even if we limit the term ‘Targe landed estate’ ’ to those exceeding lOO hectares 
in extent,-the total number vvih be onE^ 936, scarcely one 'per thousand of the 
total. And the whole extent of these 936 “ large landed estates ” that is 
254,348 hectares, will onE’’ represent 5.5 % of the whole area of priyate 
landed property in the conntr^u These figures compared wth those given 
above as to the general division of the population according to occupation 
are alone sufficient to assure us that b}^ far the larger pitjportion of private 
landed property in Bulgaria is in the hands of the rural agricultural classes. 

And if w’e compare the figures resulting from the land census of 1897 
with those of the census of 1908, we shall easily perceive that the evolution 
is taking place in a manner clearly favourable to a rational development of 
the agricultural econom}' of the country. 

To facilitate the comparison, let us condense the rather diffuse details 
of the preceding table, diffiding the holdings into five categories only, 
considering as “ a parcel of land” evmry holding not exceeding two hectares 
in extent, as''small peasant holdings” those of from 2 to 5 hectares in area, as 
” medium holdings ” those of from 5 to 20 hectares, as “ large” those 
of from 20 to 100 hectares, and as “ large private landed estates ” those of 
an area vrhich exceeds the last figure. Taking into consideration only 
the total area of the holdings in each of these categories, in proportion 
to that of ah the landed property of private owmers in the w-hole country, 
wt obtain the foilowdng figures; 


1897 1908 

Parcels of Land. 6.6 % 7.0 % 

Small Peasant Holdings. .... 15.7 » 15.4 » 

Medium Peasant Holdings.... 53.0 » 54.4 » 

Large Peasant Holdings.18,1 » 17.7 » 

Large Private Landed Estates. . 6.6 » 5-5 


Total . . . 100.0 % roo.o % 


Given the general _ conditions, orographic, climatic, economic, agri¬ 
cultural, etc., of the Kingdom, the category of landed properties which with 
regard to area lends itself best to a rational development of rural economy 
is that of peasant holdings of medium size, that is of from about 5 to 
20 hectares. Now, from the preceding figures, it is clear that already at 
the date of the first census of landed property, more than half the land 
■of the, country came under this head. And the same figures show that 
during, the nine-5-ears w^hich have passed between the first and second census 
this proportion has only increased. This is an excellent index of the satis¬ 
factory progress in well-being of the agricultural class properly so ^called. 

, Of the four other categories, three s^ow a strongly marked tendency 
to, diminish, viz. that of '“large private landed estates ”, of which we have 
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already spoken, and of those|too small for the support of their proprietors 
or too large for the economic'efforts which the Bulgarian peasant can make. 

^As to the categor}’^ of “ parcels of land or indeed of ail small holdings, 
we may observe that the marked increase, as shown by the figures, is due 
chiefly to the attejjtion given to roses, one of the most profitable kinds of 
intensive cultivation. This is another indication of a happ3^ and prosperous 
evolution of agricultural economy in Bulgaria. 

Finally, as regards the general division of landed property, the Kingdom 
is in a favourable csg^ndition, such as to permit a progressive and continuous 
evolution of rural economy without the necessity of specially energetic 
intervention of the State for the encouragement of home colonisation. 
The mo;^t serious fault in the agricultural regime of the country is perhaps 
the excessive subdivision of private land. In 1897, for instance, the 
average number of separate parcels belonging to each landholder was 
ten for the whole Kingdom. Holdings of from one to two hectares were 
subdivided into five parcels on an average, and for estates of great 
extent the average number of parcels was 38. 

The land census of the year 1908 showed a further and very serious 
aggravation of these conditions. The average number of isolated par¬ 
cels belonging to each landholder rose from 21 to 24 in the case of holdings 
of from 10 to 15 hectares, from 31 to 38 in that of holdings of from 100 to 
200 hectares, and from 28 to 46 in that of those exceeding 500 hectares. 
For the whole Kingdom this average rose from 10 to ir. 

This fact has not yet attracted the attention of the Bulgarian legis¬ 
lature, and no special regulations have been ipTssed to encourage a 
general readjustment of landed proxiert^^. But it is only fair to add that 
the law of 1904 regarding the cultivation of pasture land and meadows 
contains certain provisions maiiifestl}^ intended to encourage and facilitate 
agreements between private persons for the purpose. In fact, the law 
grants special advantages to the ]3urchasers of parcels who succeed in 
making arrangements with neighbours for rounding of their respective 
holdings, while leaving each party free to make such coiii|)ensatioii to 
the other as may be considered just. 

Partly through the influence of this law and |>artl5’' because of the con¬ 
tinual difficulties caused by the excessive subdivision of land, there is now 
a tendency daily becoming more general among the more intelligent cul¬ 
tivators in Bulgaria towards a friendly readjustment of their respective 
holdings. The Government will not long be able to ignore this spontan¬ 
eous movement, and it is x)tobable that the day is not far off when the 
question will be regulated by a definite legislative measure. The greatest 
obstacle to the development of rural economiy in Bulgaria will thus be 
eliminated. . . .. ' ' 
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CANAIv COIvONIES IN THE PANJ.^B. 
By Sir James Douie, K. C. S. I. 


The Panjab is in the main a country of small peasant proprietors. 
This is especially true of the eastern and central districts in which a normal 
family holding consists of from five to ten acres. Two grave economic 
evils beset agricultural ownership in such small parcels, namely, the reduc¬ 
tion of the size of holdings below an area sufficient to support a family in 
decent comfort, and the transfer of land to money lenders. The latter is 
one of the causes which produce the former. But a holding which is quite 
unburdened may be subject to morcellement by the operation of the rule of 
inheritance under w^hich sons on their father’s death each take an equal 
share of the family property, 

A generation ago pressure on the soil wms a matter of apprehension. 
The census of i88i had directed attention to it, and no one could then 
foresee how^ completely the position would be changed by the ravages of 
plague which invaded the province in 1897. The fact that there Tvere 
vast areas of uncultivated State land to be commanded by the canal pro¬ 
jects fox the irrigation of the tracts between the Ravi and the Chenab, 
and the Chenab and the Jhelam, seemed an admirable means of combat¬ 
ing a growing social and political danger by schemes of colonization. The^ 
second evil has been met by an Act, XIII of 1900, putting severe restric-* 
tions on transfers to non-agriculturists, and since 1904 by the organization 
of village banks. A perception of the dangers to small holders of unre¬ 
stricted transferable owmership determined the rights which the Government 
was at first prepared to concede to settlers in the canal colonies. 


§ I, AoniCLmTUICAi; CONDITIONS IN THE PANJx\B. 

The broad plain of the Panjab, which supports a population of nearly 
20 million souls, covers roughly an area of 90,000 square miles. It may 
be divided into four agricultural zones. 

. (A) The South East (5 districts); 

(S) The North West (4 districts); 

(C) The'Submontane and Central (9 districts); 

, (D) The South W'est (9 districts). 
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The third is the richest and most densely peopled part of the province. 
Though it occupies but one fifth of the area andis the tract which has paid 
thedieaviest toll to the plague demon, it had still in 1911 much more than 
one third of the total population. It was here that thirty years’ ago pres¬ 
sure on the soil s^med likely ’to become formidable. 

The thinly populated South Western Zone, lying south of the Suit 
Range and w^est of the Sutlej, with the same number of districts occupies 
half of the total area. It is in this zone that the great developments oi 
canal irrigation have taken place in the past thirty years, and that the 
schemes of colonization have been carried out. The South Western Panjab 
is a region which the monsoon currents only reach in a very feeble fashion. 
It is apart of the great desert which extends from the Western Sahara to 
Manchuria. But for its rivers fed by melting Himalayan snows it must 
have been destitute of crops or of any settled population. Over the great¬ 
er part of it the rainfall is less than 15 inches in the year, in the extreme 
south-west it falls below 5 inches. The Bar tracts, as the Uplands between 
the Ravi and Chenab, and the Chenab and Jhelam are called (i), consist 
for the most part of firm loam, not so rich as some of the submontane soils, 
because containing little humus, but still, when wmter is obtainable, of 
great natural fertility. It is these Bars w^bich the engineers have made fit to 
support in comfort large and flourishing communities of peasant farmers. 

When the British Government annexed the South West Panjab in 
1849 many years after cultivation v^as practically confined to the 

river valleys, wdiere the people had supplemented the efiects of flooding 
and percolation b3^ w-ells and small inundation canals. These rough works 
had no masonry heads. They ran for a few months in the monsoon season 
and carried the river wuter into parts of the valle}-^ w’hich floods failed to 
reach. They could not penetrate into the Bar Uplands, and the water level 
there w-as so deep that well cultivation of any value could not exist. A few^ 
scattered wells w/ere intended mainty for the watering of the cattle of 
nomad grazers. Dry cultivation w^as only possible in natural hollows. 
Plere and there, especially in the north, an isolated village wms met with, 
but the Bars w^ere the home of a roving population of graziers and camel 
owmers having their head quarter in huts clustered round some old w-ell or 
natural depression. The greater part of these vast wustes were State 
propertj^. 

The native Governments to w^hich the English served themselves heirs 
claimed large powers of disposing of the waste, w-hether included in the 
somewhat uncertain boundaries of villages, or consisting, as in the South 
Western Panjab, of vast tracts covered with scanty scrub. When the 
Western Panjab was annexed Lord Dalhousie ordered waste in w'hich there 
was practically no settled population to be marked off as State property 
when village boundaries were determined, and directed attention to the 
adoption of measures for planting ou it an agricultural population. The 
tendea^cy of the British Government has ieen to ' withdraw from all ' inter- 


(i) See map. 
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ference vrhere a comiminity could assert any reasonable proprietary claim. 
Sticii villages as existed in the Bar Uplands cannot be said to have had any 
boundaries. The Governinents laid them don-n so as to include in ^ch 
a vei}’ ample grazing area. It was hoped that the enforcement of law and 
order wouid lead to the conversion of much" of this into ..arable land. But 
the physical conditions forbade it till canal irrigation became available, 
and the great Bar rdllages cotitiniied to be peopled by tribesmen whose 
main occupations were cattle rearing and cattle lifting. Outside milage 
boundaries the v;aste was recorded as the property of the Government. 


§ 2 . Irrigation and colozsUzation. 


From 1S50 to 1885 leases of -State land on favourable terms were 
ofiered to persons who vvere prepared to sink wells. The results were small, 
and colonization only became a serious factor in agricultural development 
when the policy of developing canal irrigation in the south west of the pro¬ 
vince was undertaken. 

The three great canals in existence in 18S5, the Western Jainna, the 
Upper Bari Doab, and the Siiiiind, served tracts where rain cultivation 
is possible, and the function of wells and canals is to enable farmers to grow 
a better class of crops and obtain a lieawier and more certain yield. Such 
a coiintrr^ was occupied by \illage lands and there was no opportunity for 
State colonization. The Upper Bari Doab Canal is a partial exception, 
and some colonization has been carried out on lands commanded by ex¬ 
tensions of that work in the Lahore district. The two tables below show the 
canals on wiiich colonization has been or wdll be carried out. 

Table I. — Colomzat-mi carried oat. 





Coimnanded area 


State 

land 


Name of Canal 

Kind 

of Canal 

Date 

Total 

Cul- 

turable 

Total 

Allot- 

able 

area 

Cal- 

turabie 

ano 

irrigable 

Allotted 

area 




acres 

acre -3 

acres 

acres 


acres 

Sidhoai. 

Innndatica 

18S6-1S89 

381,000 

344,000 

233,000 

__ 


177,000 

SoL^-Para.. i 

. Iniifldaiion i 

iSSS-iSgo 


— 

1 86,000 

— 

i ' 

70,000 

Lower' CLenab.i 

Peresiaial | 

1890-1900 ';3?36^»ooo 

708,000 

i 

3,476,000' 

1,948^000 

! 1,825,000 

1,841,000 

Upper Bari Doab . . , | 

Peieanial i 

1894-1904 



91,000 

85,000 

1 79 , 000 ; 

81,000 

Lower JLelam 

?e.reimial ; 

1S97-SQ04 ,i,36S,ooo'i,i62,ooo 

576,000^ 

500,0001 

476,000 

402,000 

Total . . 

i 



- 

13,461,000 


--i 

/ 

2,572,000 
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Tabbe II. — C^onization in hand or proposed. 


Canal Acres 

» 

I/)wer Bari Doab. 1,192,000 

Upper Che«iab. 78,000 

Upper Jbelam. 48,000 

Total . . . 1,318,000 


A perennial canal is one in wbich, by the construction of a masonry weir 
at the head, a supply of water is maintained throughout the whole year. 
The beds*of the Soliag-Para and Sidhnai are dry for a large part of the 
winter. These two works, though insignificant in themselves, are important 
in connection with the story of colonization in the Panjab. It was on them 
that the first experiments w-ere made, and the principles and ■ procedure 
then laid down proved in the main sound when applied on a vastl3^ larger 
scale. 


§ 3. The five great perennial canals. 

It will be 'well to give in the briefest space a fe’^v facts about the five 
great perennial colonization canals, the excavation of u hich has been 
carried out in the past 25 years. 

The first to be taken in hand was the Lower Cheiiab Canal. The com¬ 
manded area is 3 millions of acres, three fourths of wliich was vState 
land. It irrigates ^ y 4 millions of acres yearly, and without the canal 
practically the whole of that large area vrould be waste. The supplj^ 
is secured by a weir built across the Chenab River at Klianki and completed 
in 1892. The capital expenditure has been a little over £2,000,000, and 
in recent >ears the interest earned has averaged 28 per cent. 

The Lower Jhelam is also a great canal, though small in comparison. 
More than half of the commanded area is included in the boundaries of 
old estates, and the area available and fit for colonization did not exceed 
450,000 acres. Irrigation was started in 1911. The average area watered 
is about ^4 of a million acres, and the interest earned exceeds 10 per cent. 

The other three canals form branches of a bold scheme knowm as the 
Triple Project. The Chenab river has been tapped by means of a great 
weir at Merala in the Sialkot district, and the water will be used to irrigate 
{a) a large area west of the Rari in the Gujranwala district and 
( 5 ) a much larger area east of the Ravi in Montgomery and Multan. 

The second object is b3r far the more important. To effect it the canal 
is carried over the Ravi by an aqueduct. The main channe! and its distrib- 
.utarieS'Bi Gujranwala are known as.the Upper 'Chenab Canal. West' of 
■the.Ravi it becomes the Lower Bari^Doab Canal. The, wdthdraw"al at AIerala' 

■' '8 ' 
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of a large part of the Chenab water must af^ct tbe supply at the bead of 
the bower Cbeuab Canal further down streJm at Khanki. To remedy this 
the bold idea was conceived of throwing the surplus water of the Jhelam 
into the Cheisab above Khanki. This is the raison d'etre of the Tipper 
Jheiam Canal, though it will also irrigate a considerable area. 

Nothing more need be said about it or the Upper^Chenab Canal. The 
areas they command are mostly aheady parcelled out in village estates 
and from the point of v:*ew of colonization they are unimportant. 

The case of the Lower Bari Doab Canal is wholly different. The area 
of State land available for allotment which it comrSands is estimated at 
1,192 ,OGO acres. The area which it will water 3rearly will be about 900,000 
acres. These five canals will have between them a wheat area exceeding 
that of England and Wales, 


§ 4. The principles op canal colonization. 

When colonization was first mooted the Pan jab was fortunate in the 
officers responsible for its revenue and agricultural administration. 

Mr. (now Sir James) Lyall was at the head of that department and his 
principal subordinate wms Edward Wace. The former had a very intimate 
knowledge of the peasant farmer and his ideas and the power of grasping 
the broad features of an^' successful scheme of land settlement, the latter 
was a master of detail with a special acquaintance with land surveys and 
land records. 

In 1882 the intention was to dig four inundation canals, one from the 
Rari, one from the Sutlej, and two from the Chenab. The small Sidhnai 
Canal was dug from the Ram in Multan, and the Low'er Sohag-Para from the 
Sutlej in Montgomery. The Chenab scheme "was superseded by a project 
for a great perennial canal. 

Writing in 18S3 of the Chenab Canal Project in its original form 
Mr. Lyall said : ■ 

'' An attempt should be made to estabhsh estates owned by bodies of 
peasant proprietors. In the Eastern part of the Panjab and in the sub- 
Himalayan tracts there not infrequently are found milages peopled by agri¬ 
culturists of the best t^^e, who have increased in numbers until the lands 
which they own are insufficient for their support; often the owners of such 
estates have been accustomed to cultivate as tenants in neighbouring vil-. 
lages. But, owdng to the owners of those milages now” requiring the lands 
for themselves j they) are gradually, being ejected... It would improve the 
general condition... if some of the proprietors w^'ould emigrate to other 
countries... A. miniber of' men of this class might be induced to .settle in 
the. Gujranwmia Bar by ■ being, allowed to ' migrate in bodies... iormed by' 
themselves, and by the promise, on certain conditions .of . grants of land... 

.' “.The experiment, might be tried in the following .way... Go To places 
..in, the thickly populated, districts/ wffiere groups of" adjacent villages .are' 
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owned by men, of the same cla’ii, and... search among them for men of some 
amount of enterprise, capital/and influence, and ask such men... to lead 
down^bodies of men of their own clan to the Government lands irrigated 
by the canal. Well selected blocks would be made over to the bodies so 
migrating. The lea 4 er of the colony would be given an interest in its suc¬ 
cess not only by receiving a share in the proprietorship but also by his 
being Inade headman of the new estate 

This passage contains the kernel of all the great schemes of colon¬ 
ization. 

About the same time Edward "Wace had introduced a new method 
of Cadastral survey by which each estate v/as divided into a number of 
squares, to which were plotted the fields of all shapes and sizes of which 
an ordinary Panjab village consists. He saw that such squares w ould form 
excellent units for the allotment of holdings in new Colonies. If the evils 
which existed in congested villages from which settlers were drawn were 
not speedily to be reproduced in new estates, clearly holdings must be of 
substantial size. Further each man's allotment should consist of a single 
block of regular shape, and so well adapted for irrigation. A square of 
27.8 acres was not too large for a holding; in fact in the earliest schemes the 
individual allotments consisted of several squares. 

In the central districts the people have grouped themselves in well 
organized village communities. A village is often owned by people of one 
clan. Their houses and those of their dependents occupy a central site. 
The cultivated lands are held in severalty. There is always some common 
property, and, till the advent of orderly rule led to a rapid extension of till¬ 
age, there was often a large common waste. Big owmers are rare, and, 
though a good deal of land is in the hands of tenants, some of whom en¬ 
joy a permanent tenure known as ‘‘occupancy right'', the normal holding 
is mostly tilled by the peasant owner and his family with the help of some 
of the village menials. In the S. W. Panjab matters are difierent. Tillage 
depended on artificial means of irrigation, and the expenditure of capital 
in providing it became the best of titles. Hence the well holding, a small 
oasis in surrounding waste, became the natural unit of property. The vil¬ 
lage site was non-existent or unimportant. The cultivator found it more 
convenient to build his house and cattle pens beside his well. Estates were 
often mere groups of scattered wells owned by persons of different tribes^ 
the only common tie being that of vicinage. Another difference is the ex¬ 
istence of any landlord, big and little, cultivating through tenants. 

The type of landholding which found favour in the projects for Canal 
Colonies was that of the Central Panjab. In 1886 the Ei^Btenant Governor, 
Sir Charles Aitchison, pronounced emphatically in favour of importing 
peasants who would till their own lands. At the same time local cultivators 
were to be given the chance of acquiring land. 

To complete the subject of survey aud demarcation, the 27.8 acre 
square was used on the bower Chenab and bower Jhelam Canals, but in 
the Triple Project a more conveniei^ rectangle measuring exactly 25 acres 
was adopted. In 1894 a valuable reform was introduced by which each 
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large square was subdivided into 25 squar| fields. TMs substitution of 
survey fields of regular shape with permanen boundaries for irregular- 
fields -with po^ssibly shifting boundaries w^as admirably adapted for irri¬ 
gated tillage, immensely simplified land records, and made any future " 
subdivision due to inheritance etc. extremely simple,c 

ff 

§ 5. The first experiment in coeonization. 

The first experiments in colonization were made on the two inunda¬ 
tion canals, the Sidhnai and the Lower Sohag-Para. The initial step was 
to prepare contour maps of commanded lands, by the help of which the areas 
■which could conveniently be served b}?* separate water courses were defined. 
Village areas w^ere made to coincide with water course areas^ each being 
given its owm channel. Each village -was broken up into squares for allot¬ 
ment purposes. 

Obviously holdings should be larger on inundation canals of intermit¬ 
tent flow, w^here canal water may have to be supplemented by well water 
than on perennial canals. But the adoption of 4 squares as the unit of 
allotment on the two small canals gave holdings of 90 and iii acres respec¬ 
tively, and these were larger than were really required. 

Under the leases given the grantees of land bound themselves to bring 
two-thirds of the areas allotted into cultivation in five years, after which they 
w^ere entitled to acquire ownership with power of transfer by paying the 
small sum of four shilling an acre. It first seemed doubtful whether settlers 
from the Central Panjab w'ould come to the inhospitable tract commanded 
by the Sidhnai with only the promise of water for part of the year and the 
certainty of being surrounded by a hostile local population. But in the au¬ 
tumn of 18S6 some Tats from Amritsar came to stay, and soon the difficulty 
vanished. The natives of the district weit not forgotten in the distrib¬ 
ution. Only men of the farming classes and of decent character w^ere 
brought from outside. As far as possible villages were allotted to bodies 
of men of one tribe, each coming under its own leader. 

The immigration into the area commanded by the Lower Sohag and 
Para wras on a much smaller scale. Most of the immigrants on both canals 
came from Lahore and Amritsar. ' 

„■§ 6. ThE'EOWER chenab canae coeonization scheme. 

The work.'On these small canals was planned by Edward Wace. But 
he died before the larger schemes emerged. B}^' 1890 the conversion of the 
Chenab Canal project into one for perennial irrigation was approved. The 
/great canal commanded the Sandal Bar, lying betw^een the Chenab and ' 
Jhelam „and containing in addition to a few old village estates 2, % million 
acres of. State'land. ■ The Colonization Scheme framed, in 1890 by Denzil 
' /.Ibbetson. wmS' marked by a union' of' large,, ideas . and "grasp'of detail 
-characteristic""'of the man. The aim'of'the pohcy.adopted'was: ■ 
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(i) to relieve the press|ire upon the land in congested districts; 

, (2) to colonize the new ^;irea with well-to- do small farmers, cultivat¬ 
ing their own holdings with the aid of their families and of the usual men¬ 
ials. 

Sir James Lyall, who was now Lieutenant Governor,remarked that: 

’ — “It seemed essential to preserve the tradition of the Panjab as a 
country of peasant farmers. No other general frame of society is at 
present either possible or desirable. The bulk of the available lands have 
therefore been appropriated to peasant settlers... Yeoman grants are 
intended to attract..T the men w^ho, without attaining to the ranks of the 
richer gentry, are still well above the ordinary level of the peasant land- 
owner. Naturally this class comprises some of the most intelligent and 
enterprising men in the agricultural community... Lastly an area has 
been reserved for capitalists,.. Capitalist farming is not a system suitable 
to the Panjab. But a moderate infusion of the capitalist element is not 
without its advantages. It supplies natural leaders for the new society. 
It gives opportunity to Government to revsmrd its well deserving ser¬ 
vants, and to encourage the more enterprising of the provincial gentry. 
It attracts strong men who are able to command the services of consid¬ 
erable bodies of tenants,'' 

Thus three kinds of grants w^ere recognized, but probably less 
than one tenth of the available land went to yeomen or capitalists. 
Small areas were sold outright. 

The peasant grant was usually of one square. Yeomen grants were of 
four or five squares (iii to 139 acres). Capitalist grants were of 6 to 20 
squares (166 to 556 acres). In special cases the Government sanctioned 
larger grants. For peasants there was no fine on entry. But capitalists 
paid from 13 shillings to 27 shillings per acre, and yeomen 8 shillings, the 
latter sum being realized by instalments. Peasants were bound to reside 
on their grants and in later settlements the same obligation was imposed 
on yeomen. 

If the conditions of the lease were fulfilled a yeoman and a capitalist 
could purchase on easy terms after five years, rvhile a peasant could only 
acquire a permanent non-transferable right of occupancy. For this right 
no charge was made. The reason for only conceding a permanent right of 
occupancy wms a desire to protect these small farmers from the pitfalls 
wLich beset the path of peasant owners. The conviction had forced 
itself on the minds of those who knew the preople best that rural in¬ 
debtedness and land transfer had become very serious questions. Ten 
years were still to elapse before, by the passing of the Panjab Alienation 
of Land Act, XIII of 1900, transfers to non-agriculturists became subject 
to severe legal restrictions and the risk of ownership proving a curse was 
removed, A few years ago there were political reasons for a reconsider¬ 
ation of the position. The disappearance from the rural economy of the 
province of ownership with unrestricted right of transfer had removed 
the objections felt in 1890. Finally it was decided to allorv the peasant 
settlers to buy land worth anytHng^froni£8 to £15 an acre by the almost 
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nominal payment of i6s. 8d, an acre. It must be remembered, however, 
that many of them had already become enfitled to a permanent tenancy 
which makes a considerable difference. 

The enormoits task of colonizing the Sandal Bar could not be cfarried 
out by the ordinaiy district staff. A special Colonization Officer was appoint¬ 
ed, and the subordinate staff which he controlled Became fairly large. 
The same policy was followed later on the Lower Jhelam and Low^r Bari 
Boab Canals. The Colonies have been admirable training ground for the 
ablest of the younger Panjab officers. It was necessary to give them a 
pretty free hand, the work was novel and important, and involved great 
responsibilities. While he was controlled from outside, the Colony Officer 
inside his Colony had to be a benevolent autocrat. Autocracy is tolerable 
when the autocrat is content to be also the servant of his people, and in this 
respect the Panjab officers did not show themselves lacking. The best 
known of them were Pophain Young in the Lower Chenab Colony and 
Malcolm Hailey on the Lower Jhelam Canal. 

The survey required before settlers could be introduced has already 
been noticed. Another necessary preliminary to successful colonization is the 
provision of railwa^^ communication. A good deal of suffering would have 
been saved if this had been arranged for beforehand in the case of the Lower 
Chenab Canal. The tract it serves is now traversed by several railway 
Hnes, which convey the enormous surplus produce to the sea board. But 
while colonization began in 1892, the construction of the first railway was 
only iindextaken in 1895. The lesson had been learned when the colon¬ 
ization to the Lower Jhelam Canal was undertaken, and the tract to be 
served by the Lower Bari Doab Canal, wffiere colonization is now in 
progress, lies directly on the route from Lahore to Karachi and has long 
been traversed by a railway. 

Experience showed that allotment ought iro have been preceded by a 
soil surr^ey sufficient to discriminate betw'een good land, mediocre land pro¬ 
bably fit for distribution, and land which was not worth tillage. While 
the bulk of the land in the Sandal Bar was good, there was poor soil on its 
fringes, W'hich might better have been left, unallotted. That settlers w^ere 
prepared to, accept land was no proof that it could be tilled with profit. 
Laud hunger w'as so keen that a man wDuld take a square anywhere in order 
to get a footing and w'ork up a case for an exchange later on. In doubt¬ 
ful cases the prudent course wms to give land out experimentally for temp¬ 
orary cultivation. ' In the Low^er Jhelam Canal Colony a soil survey of 
squares was made before allotment. But there too water courses were 
carried into land which wms not worth irrigating,..and .the estimate of the, 
available area had. to be revised* 

, y The' selection of peasant colonists wms'entrusted to Deputy Commis-, 
sioners (j) .and .Settlement Officers (2), the locating of the colonists' on the■ 

(i)Tlie 'Depmt5^ Cominissioiier is tUe ofiScial iiead of a district.' , , 

'(2) The land revenue'of eadi district is reassessed at intervals of no,'or "30 yCars. 'The' 

offickiS'Wiio carry out ,tJie delicate duty'are'Settleraent Officers.' 
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land and the charge of their f^itiire welfare was the task of the Colonization 
Officer. 

The choice of colonists w'as limited to five tribes noted for their agri¬ 
cultural efficiency. They w^ere to be drawn almost entirely from seven 
^ districts which were ^considered to be congested, Ambala, Hoshyarpiir, Gur- 
daspur, Sialkot, Amritsar, Jalandhar and hudhiana. These form a solid 
block extending from the low hills into the central plain. Most of the col¬ 
onists belonged to the two great tribes of Jats and Arains. There w ere some 
undoubted advantages in restricting the choice to the most industrious 
tribes, but it seems doubtful whether in fact it w'oiild not have been wiser 
to draw other fish into the net. 

On tjie whole there was not much to complain of as regards the selec¬ 
tions made. Amritsar furnished many colonists, and here the work was in 
the hands of a very able Settlement Officer, J. A. Grant. He adoj)ted an 
admirable method, which may be described in his own words: 

“When I had fixed on a village as one from which Iw^ould be likely to 
obtain a good number of settlers... an order was sent to the patwari (i) 
to be in attendance on a day named to supply verbally the required 
details as to land owned. I used to find it convenient to halt a day at 
the village, and the evening before to call np the headmen of the village 
to explain to them the terms on which the land would be given. They were 
at the same time warned that any deceit or personation would be punished 
by my refusing to give any land to that village... Then they w^ould be 
sent to talk it over until the next day, when all the wmuld-be settlers 
came up in a body. These I w^ould fiist separate into pattis (or wards) 
and make the men of each patti sit in a long row, the fathers next their 
sons, and brothers next one another. 

‘'Walking down this row I could easily see themenwffio were physically 
unsuitable. Many old dotards and mere boys would be broght up in the 
hope of thus securing an extra square for the family... His colour would 
often betray the habitual opium-eater, and his general appearance (more 
especially his hands) the shaukin (2). A show of hands is a simple method of 
discovering the real workers... Next, if any one family was represented by 
too many members, one or two of these would be weeded out amid loud 
protests... Then with the patwari and a mtimshi (3) at my elbow, and attended 
by the headmen of the patti, I would go dorvui the line and take down the 
name and the area of each man’s share, his age, parentage and gi?2^(4). This 
process would expose those who already had sufficient holdings or who had 
mortgaged a considerable share of their land, and these, too, were weeded 
out. The residue would be put down for a square each, with perhaps an 
extra square for the man who, by common consent, was named the leading 
man of the patti — the bell- wether whose lead all would follow. Thus 

(1) Village accomitant. 

(2) Dandy. ■ 

' (3), NaSve cletk. 

' (4) Stibdivision of a tribe. : 
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tlie original crowd of applicants would beJteduced to a band of men all 
connected by common descent, all physically fit to take up a life in a new 
coiintiy under considerable difficulties, all hard up for land, but with 
sufficient resotuces to start them. All enquiries would be made ptiblicly 
at the time of selection, and verbally 

As on the Sidhnai, so on the hower Chenab Canal the first steps were 
difficult. There was no railway, the nomad cattle thieves were hostile, 
prolonged drought had made the Bar more than usually desolate. Many 
colonists returned to their houses in despair. Those who remained and 
survived a severe outbreak of cholera reaped an excellent harvest from the 
virgin soil. The i3eriod of trial was a short one, and soon the demand for 
land among the peasants of the central and submontane district's became 
very keen, and has continued so ever since. 

Probably the Lower Chenab Canal Colonization Officers between 1892 
and 1906 had to deal with from 40 to 50 thousand selected immigrant 
peasants besides a host of clamorous applicants who besieged their gates 
without credentials. All the settlers from one Amritsar or Gurdaspur 
village were put into a single colony village. 

The most suitable size for a new" Estate was about 1,800 acres: 20 per 
cent, of the areaw^as reserved as comni.on pasture, and further reservations 
had to be made for the village site, etc. An ordinary villa^ge therefore con¬ 
tained from 40 to 50 .allotment squares. ■ If this was more than was 
required for one group of immigrants, another gi'oup, wffiich could fit in 
well with the first, had to be put in the same estate. It then consisted of 
tW'O wards,' and usually each ward had its separate headman. 

The Colonization Officer wras by no means done wdth the colonist when 
he had sent him to the village with the slip of paper which indicated the 
square of which he ivas to be given possession. The Oriental believes that 
it is the duty of his ruler to be his father and mother The Coloniza¬ 
tion Officer had to listen to every ■ complaint reasonable or unreasonable. 
If the irrigation arrangements were working badly he had to approach the 
Canal Officer. If a settler had fair ground for dissatisfaction with the' square 
fixst allotted, he had to try to arrange for an exchange. He selected the land 
for, the village site and insisted on its being laid out after a regular pattern 
with broad roads, commodious house sites, and fixed places outside for 
the deposit of mantire. 

His fatlierh"^. discipline included the enforcement of sanitary practices, 
the sinkiiig of a drinking well and the planting of trees. Those .wffio are' 
acquainted with cramped and dirty sites in old Panjab villages will sym¬ 
pathize w?ith' Ms efforts. But it is quite likely that in the„desire to make the 
colony a model settlement regulation was pushed too far. The later poli¬ 
cy has been rather to pursue the same ends by less direct means, e. g. 
by making the insanitary state of a \dllage a reason for deferring the sale 
of proprietary right. 

' ;' The .drafting of 'industrious peasants intot he colony hasirom the econ- 
'. omic '"point of Mew been a great 'success.' A desert has' .been Converted 
'.iiito. one of the most.prosperous ofTSnjab districts.. 
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The arrangements for the location in separate villages of the nomads 
of the Bar were not ungenerikis. Tlie^’^ are a maiity race and have proved 
so satisfactory^ both as cnltivadors and as citizens that it is matter for le- 
gret*that even more was not done for them. Their villages are models of 
neatness and cleanliness. 

Special grants*^ to camel owners subject to a condition binding the 
grantee to maintain camels for military transport service were made later. 
The difficulty of working them successfully has been great, and econom¬ 
ically they have been far less satisfactory' than the ordinary grants. 

A perception ot the weakness of a society without natural leaders was 
probably behind Sir James LyalFs pdea for a considerable admixture 
of yeornan and capitalist holdings. But his intentions were never really 
carried out. The grants were in fact used to a considerable extent as 
additional pensions to deserving native officials with no regard to their 
fitness or unfitness for country life. The pensioned hospital assistant or 
district judge was usually a townsman, and his sole interest in the colony 
vras the collection of his rents. Even when genuine agriculturists were se¬ 
lected, they were naturally men who were doing useful work in their own 
districts. They had no wdsh to leave and their Deputy Commissioner pre¬ 
ferred to keep them. Hence a clamour for exemptions from residence and 
wholesale absenteeism with or without leave. It is impossible to deny^ 
that from the standpoint of economics the peasant grantees proved far 
superior. But one cannot look without apprehension on a social cheSvS- 
board on which all the pieces are pawms, and it is to be hoped that in 
time the more thrifty and energetic will become knights or castles. 

The progress of allotment is shown in the following statement: 


Tabee hi. — Lower Chenah Canal Colonization Scheme: 
Progress of Allotment. 


1 

Period 

nakk 

Braacli. 

Acres- 

Jiiang 

Branch. 

Acres 

Gagera 

Branch. 

Acres 

1 TotaJ. , 

! 

1 Acres 

1892-05. 

421,000 



421,000 

1896—98. 

431,000 

390,000 

— 1 

821,000 

1899-1904. 

451,000 

560,000 

789,000 

1,809,000 

1905-1912 . 

456,000 

1 575 .ooc> 

i 

SoS.ooo j 

! 

1,839,000 


The work was practically^' completed in twelve years. In 1911-12 
the colonists sowed 1,912,000 acres of crops. It is well that nearly 2 
million acrCvS should have been brought under tillage, but it is certainly 
regrettable that in a tract where manure is not largely used and which is 
copiously irrigated there should be'no fallows.' .The best of land willmot 
stand continuous cropping, under these conditions, 'and canab engineers have 
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had painful experience elsewhere^of the evil ii water logging. It was in¬ 
tended that only three fourths of each holdimg should be irrigated every 
year. But in practice vve have not yet succeeded in enforcing that wise 
restriction. • 

Kearly four fifths of the colonized area is in what has been consti¬ 
tuted the L^^alipur district. It be doubted whetb/r in 1891 its popu¬ 
lation exceeded, 1,000012,000 souls. Twenty years later the numbeuwas 
857,711. Two railways passing respectively through the district unite in its 
south vrestem corner with a third, w^hich serves the.L^wer Jhelain Colony. 
They are the means of carrying an enormous export of wheat and oil-, 
seeds to Karachi. Roads have been constiiicted, avenues of trees planted, 
and the district is one sheet of cultivation. The capital is at Tyallpur, which 
in 1911 had a population of 19,598 souls. In addition market towns have 
been established at other points on the raihva3’s. The sites were located 
on Government land. There was careful planning, demarcation of roads 
and of sites for shops, dwelling places and factories. The sites were 
sold and the proceeds devoted to the expenditure required to lay out 
the toivn on sanitary lines. The administration of L^^allpur was some 
years ago assimilated to that of an ordinaxw district. 


§ 7. The lower jhela]?.! canal colonization scheme. 

The tract irrigated b\' the Towner Jhelain Canal contains a large 
area of excellent land. The colonization w^ork is practically finished. Its 
progress is shown below. 

Table IV. — Lower JJielam Canal Colonization Scheme: 

Progress of allotment. 

Period Acres allotted 


1902-04. 148,000 

1905-07. 348,000 

1908-10. 388,000 

1911-13 .. 403,000 

The land is fully cultivated. In 1912-13 386,798 acres were sown. 

The peculiarity of this colony lies in the fact that more than half of 
the available land has been allotted on horse-breeding conditions. In India 
militarj" security must over-ride purely economic considerations. In 
parts of the Panjab horse-breeding is a favourite pursuit, and Government 
has done much to improve the country bred horse by importing stallions. 
Native cavalry has been able to obtain mounts in the country, but the 
horsing of the heavier English cavalry has always been costly, as demounts 
from Australia had to be purchased. It*was decided to make a big esperi- 
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ment as to tlie possibility of l^reeding locally horses good enough for heavy 
cavalry. The settler would be required to keep a brood mare passed as 
fit for the purpose by an Army Remount officer. Government stallions 
would be kept at convenient centres, the young stock, when good enough, 
would be bought from the colonists at lo months or under and drafted 
into a remount depot, to be reared there'till they were fit for service. 
The Mona Remount Depot covers an area of nearly lo square miles, and 
a similar area has been reserved for a mule run near Sargodha, the capital 
of the Colony. Native, Cavalry regiments have been given allotments for 
stud farms and horse runs both in the Lower Jhelam and Lower Chenab 
Colonies. 

The Colonization Scheme comprised: 

{a) Horse- breeding Peasant Grants. As the grantee had to main¬ 
tain a mare the size was 2 squares or 56 acres. 

(6) Horse- breeding Safedposh (i) grants for men of higher rank, 
who would keep more than one mare, i ^2 square per mare was allotted, 
(c) Studfarms of the same class as (b) but of larger size. 

{d) Peasant grants without horse- breeding conditions. 

{e) Civil grants without horse-breeding conditions, corresponding 
to yeoman and capitalist grants on the Lower Chenab Canal. 

In addition there were allotments for Janglis (2), for tree planting, 
for village head-men, and for menials. The last class consisting of sweep¬ 
ers, leather workers, blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., play a very important 
part in the rural economy of the Panjab. 

In the Panjab Colonies Report for 1912-13 the distribution of the 
land is given as follows: 

Tabue V. — Lower Jhelam Canal Colonization Scheme: 

Distribution of the Land. 


Nature of Grant Acres 

Peasant horse-breeding. 194,702 

Safedposh horse-breeding. 22,279 

Studfarms. 6,754 

Infantry grantees . ... ... . . 39,283 

Civil grantees. 23,250 

Janglis ..59,816 

Village menials. 10,869 

)) headmen. . . . . . . . , . 7;2.53 

Tree planting ........... 3,505 

Army Remount Depdts . ...... 20,068 

Regimental Stud Farms, ... ... 8,436 

Proprietary . ..■ - • 6,540 


(1) ‘"^Safed posii (WMte robed) = gentleman. 

( 2 ) “ Janglis ” = tbe original inhabitaJits of tke Bar. 
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Here only lo per cent, of the village apa was reserved for grazing., 
A large common is not wanted where irrigation secures people against 
scarcity of fodder. 

The peasant paid no entrance fee. He was bound to reside and could 
not alienate. If he brought half the area of his gra^t tinder tillage he 
was entitled after five years to permanent tenant right free of charge 
if he was a horse- breeder, otherwise on payment of 2s. 8d. an acre. » The 
horse- breeding tenant had no reason to grumble at his obligation to 
sell young stock to Government, for the average prioe figed was very liberal. 
It has been necessary in the case of these service grants to provide for 
devolution by the rule of primogeniture. 

The safedfosh grants were subject to much the same stipulations. 
An entrance fee was charged. Residence might be excused. Primogen¬ 
iture was applied to all the service grants and to all the ordinary grants 
exceeding 4 squares. 

On the whole the peasants have proved good horse-breeders, but the 
larger grants have often been failures. A fair supply of good remounts 
has been obtained, and the horses which are not good enough for British 
cavalry are available for native regiments, which can also buy direct from 
the colonists. The number of brood mares in the Colony is probably 
about 3,500. The working of the scheme is shown in the annexed table: 


Tabub VI. — Lower Jhelam Canal Colonization Scheme: 
Results of the Horse-Breeding Grants, 


Year 

Foals bom i 

Percentage 

oi 

successful 

coverings 

Purchases 

British 

Cavalry 

Native 

Cavalry 

Total 

1904-05 . 

563 i 

37-8 

128 

6 

2:34 

I907-0S , . '. 

^^756 i 

55*5 

579 

148 

727 

1909-10 . 

' 1,668 ■ 1 

42.5 

489 

145 

634 

1910-II ........ 

’ 1,836 ; 

47-4 

369 

i 103 

472 

1911-12 

1,870 ; 

47-7 

402 : 

! i 

i lOI 

503 

1912-13 

' I1646, 

47-5 

: 374 1 

122 

496 


A few years ago there were circumstances which led the people to, 
think'that. Government would not insist strictly on the fulfilment of the 
conditions, and this appears tp have given the scheme a set-back,' which 
it may be hoped .will be, temporary. Service conditions ■ have hampered 
.the agricultural development, of the Tower, Jhelam. Canal Colony. " The 
number ,of colomsts has been;limited. by the necessity of giving the horse- 
breeder two squares instead of' one. Primogeniture■' is foreign' to the ideas 
of the; Pan jab peasant, A man^s sons? will not unite whole-heartedly in 
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developing a grant if the el(?^est son is finally to reap the fruit of their 
labours. 

At first nature seemed to conspire against this Colony, There 
were virulent outbreaks of plague in 1904 and 1907, and in'igos the spring 
crops were injured^by frosts and the cotton crop destroyed by boll-worm. 
But neither the handicap of service conditions nor natural calami¬ 
ties 'have prevented the success of the settlement, which has converted 
400,000 acres of waste into a well cultivated plain and provided a comfort¬ 
able livelihood for thousands of peasants. These people have been largely 
drawn from North Western districts, and as a rule profess the faith of 
Islam. The proportion of land included in old proprietary estates is much 
larger cga the Lower Chenab Canal. The old landowners are Muhammadans, 
and it is just as well that their new neighbours should be their co-reli¬ 
gionists. Service conditions make it difiictdt to allow the tenants to ac¬ 
quire ownership. 


§ 8. The lower bari doab canal colonization scheme. 

When the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colonization Scheme was drawn 
up there was much past experience to draw upon. Clearly the larger 
grants had in no way served the purpose for which they were created, 
and service grants, however useful to the Army, were economically in¬ 
ferior to peasant grants. The special reasons which on the Lower Chenab 
Canal led Government to sell the proprietary right at a small fraction of 
its real value did not apply. In view of the eager competition for land 
and the evidence that had accumulated as to its value it was urged that, 
before finally parting with public property, the State was bound to demand 
a fair price. The days were past when to settle in a new colony involved 
any special hardship. Yeoman and capitalist grants were given up, and 
land grants to meritorious native officials were condemned. But 75,000 
acres were reserved for grants of 125, 250, and 375 acres to members of the 
hereditary landed gentry. No condition of residence was imposed, and 
the recipients will generally fulfil the role of absentee landlords. Even 
so those who know the Panjab best will approve. The grantees, if they 
seek to acquire ownership, will get the same terms as ordinary peasant 
settlers. But to get land at all in a colony, is now looked on as a valuable 
privilege. The capitalist or retired public servant will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of bidding for land at auctions, as it is proposed to sell in this way 
an area of 125,000 acres. 

An attempt has been made to retain the military advantages of service 
grants while avoiding their economic defects. An ordinary allotmeixt 
will consist of one rectangle of 25 acres.' If the grantee fulfils the; conditions 
he will be given permanent tenant right after five years. He can convert 
■this five years, later into ownership by ■paying the market value as ■ deduced 
from, auction sales less a. percentage which' had not been, determined when 
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the scheme was, sanctioned in February 1914. The purchase money 
may be paid in instalments extending over 30 years. Till it is paid the 
settler remains a tenant paying a rent of is. 4d. an acre in addition to charges 
for water rates,“land revenue, and cesses which owners pay. These holdings 
descend on the grantee's death to his sons in equal shar^. 

Most of the new estates will also contain a certain proportion of 7,000 
“service" rectangles with a total area of 175,00a acres. 5,000 will beheld 
on condition of maintaining a brood mare for horse-breeding and 2,000 
on a like condition for mule breeding. The total area of^the estates contain¬ 
ing service rectangles will be 680,000 acres. No one will be allotted a 
service rectangle w^ho has not already got a rectangle on ordinary terms. 
The settlers most likely to be efficient horse- breeders will receive a service 
rectangle in addition. The competition for these extra rectangles will be 
keen. Government will not part with ownership. They will be given 
on lease, but probably for an indefinite term, and the lessee who fulfils 
the conditions will run no risk of ejectment. It will be necessary on the 
death of the lessee to admit only one of his heirs as successor. But the 
existence of the family rectangle gives other sons a permanent stake in 
the colony. 

Of this area of 680,000 acres there will be put at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief 103,000 acres for deserving native soldiers. A sim¬ 
ilar plan w’as foliow^ed in the Towner Jhelam Colony, the selection of 
military colonists by the civil authorities, as was the rule in the Tower 
Chenab Colony, having proved a troublesome business. Settlers for the 
rest of the area will be obtained locally from the two districts, Montgomery 
and Multan, served by the canal, and from other western and west-central 
districts. But in addition, villages with an area of 80,000 acres will be 
resented for peasant settlers of the best agricultural tribes from the 
crowded districts of Amritsar, Gurdasphur, Hoshyarpur, and Jalandhar^ 
These men wfill not be horse-breeders, but it is hoped that their farming 
will be a pattern to the less expert, peasantry from the western districts. 
The full proposals are shown below. 
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Table VII. — Lower iBari Doab Canal Colonization Scheme : 


Disfribiition of the Land, 

Object * Acres 

(a) Sale by^Auction.. 125,000 

(b) Hereditary landed Gentry. 75,,000 

(c) Peasants in villages containing horse and mtile- 

breeding rectangles (i) Service. 125,000 

(2) Balance. 555.000 

{d) Peasants from congested districts. . . , . . 80,000 

(s) Depressed classes. 30,000 

(/) Compensatory grants and grants to men nho 

have lost land by river action. 40,000 

(g) B-egimental Horse farms, Agricultural and 

Private Breeding Farms, etc. 100,000 

{li) Forests. 40,000 

ii) Reward Grants and Reserve.. . 22,000 


Total . . . 1,192,000 


§ 9. The value of colony land. 

Rough estimates may be given of: 

(a) the value of Colony land, and 

(b) the yearly income which the State derives from it. 
The result of auction sales is shown below. 


Table VIII. — Auction Sales of Colony Land, 


Colony 

Year 

Acres 

Average Price 

£. s. d. 

Lower Chenab .. 

1892 

8,793 

2 17 0 

Upper Bari Doab .. 

1896 

10,912 

00 

0 

Lower Chenab. 

1S99 

5 N 07 

8 19 0 

Lower Chenab,, . . .. 1 

1900 

9,913 

770 

Lower Jhelam. i 

1902 ! 

4 , 7^3 

lo 40 

Upper Bari Doab. 

1905 


17 12 ,0 


In®^ August 1913 land was sold on the new Upper Chenab Canal at 
■an average price of £ 15 2s. 8d. an We. Putting it moderately, agricultural 
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land in a colonj^ in its tinreclainied state is now worth £ lo to £ 15 an 
acre. The fo'liowing figures illustrate the rapid rise of the renting value 
of land on the Lower Chenab Canal : 


Tabbe IX. — Refdal Value of Lard on the Loweik Chenab Canal. 


Year 

Jliaog 

Branch I 

Jhang Branch 11 *• 

Acres 

Average Rent 

1 Acres 

Average Rent 

1902—03. ........ 

. ■ 2,612 ; 

8 shillmgs 

i 4,385 

7 ^ shillings 

I90S-OQ. 

■ : 9,446 : 

12 shiliings 

1 \ 

10 snillings 

1909-10. 

- ; 12,283 

15 sliillings 

\ 16,875 : 

i j 

‘ 11 shillings 


Some addition sho'old be made on account of charges properly payable 
by the landlord which he transfers to the lessee. Annual charges in the 
fully developed Lower Chenab Colony may be roughly estimated as: 

Water Rate.4 to 5 shillings per acre 

Lund Revenue .... 2 3 /4 

Cesses. 14 to .14 

Total .6 % to 9 14 •' 

The water rates are very low as compared with those on the Egyptian 
canals. 


The colonization of canal lands in the Western Pan jab has been a 
notable achievement. The problems to be faced have been novel and some¬ 
times difiicult. Ediile mista.kes have been made, it is nevertheless true 
that a great experiment is being steadily carried to a successful issue, and 
that the wealth and prosperity of the Panjab has been vastly increased 
thereby. 
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MISCEI^LANEOUS INFORMATION. 


I. — Some attempts to utieisesorpeustowneabourin agricui^- 
TURK. — An article in the Country Gentleman of July 4tli, 1914, describes 
the work of a iiuinber of agencies in New York which are helping, each 
in its own sphere, to solve the problem of providing labour for the farms; 
some by establishing town workers w?th a little capital of their own upon 
small farms in New York State, others by drafting unemployed town 
labourers into the country districts where there is a demand for their 
services. 

The situation which agencies of the latter type are trying to adjust 
is one which may be found in some form in almost any country. There 
are at all times in New York City large numbers of unemployed, many 
of whom, it has been proved, are capable of performing useful work in 
agriciiiture. With the object of inducing suitable men to accept such 
work the Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture has opened a Eaboiir 
Bureau or Exchange in New York. Here he interviews men who are will¬ 
ing to leave the city and work on farms; ascertains what experience if 
any they have of farm work; and endeavours to place each man in a pos¬ 
ition of some kind in the country. 

It has been found that the men who make use of the Exchange belong 
to two principal groups. The first are the immigrants who were employed 
in agriculture in their own country and who are, therefore, likely to be 
worth a higher wage in agriculture than in any^ town occupation, since any 
work of the latter kind which they are capable of performing must necessar¬ 
ily be of the lowest type of unskilled and probably casual labour. 

Unfortunateh^ it is just those immigrants who are fascinated most by 
the bustle and excitement of the towns. Many of them have friends in 
inland towns, already engaged in unskilled work in factories or foundries, 
who take charge of them upon their arrival at New York; but there are 
always men who upon landing remain practically stranded in the city. 
The Exchange seeks out those men and tries to put them into touch with 
farmers seeking help who are willing to pay the railway fare to the farms. 

The second class of desirable farm labourers is made up of the boys 
and young men originally from, th? country who have failed in the townl 
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Many of these are mere lads who have left the farms for the town at the 
first opportunity, who have tried one occupation after another without 
success, and who ate ready to go back to the country where at least they are 
certain to find* good food and a warm lodging. The lads are sent on to 
farmers who make application for help to the Exchange. The railway 
fare is advanced by the State and refunded by the farmer. Every effort 
is made by the Deputy Commissioner to select suitable help for each farmer 
who applies to the Exchange; but he points out that responsibility for the 
labour problem lies to some extent wdth the farmers themselves who some¬ 
times fail to make proper provision for the welfare of the labourers they 
employ. The problem is largely one of seasonal labour, and the New York 
Eabour Exchange does everything in its powder to reduce the deijrand for 
such labour, trying in every case to induce farmers to make yearly con¬ 
tracts with their labourers and arrange the w'ork so as to keep the men on 
the farm constantly employed. The officers connected with the Exchange 
try also to ensure that the farmers pay the men they employ the Ml 
market value of their labour. They^ fix $300 a year, with a cottage free, as a 
fair wage for an experienced married man, and from § 18 to $ 30 a month 
with board for an unmarried man. 

The Exchange has occasionally^ sent batches of men into the country 
districts to seek for work, but as a rule it waits for applications from the 
farmers. Occasionally, too, the Exchange has extended its activity beyond 
the State of New- York and sent skilled farm labourers into New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsydvania. 

One of the agencies which is contributing to the relief of the towns 
by transforming poor town dwellers into farmers is the Jewish Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society. This Society administers a fund established 
twenty^'-five years ago by Baron de Hirsch, and the fund serves to finance 
the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School at Woodbine, New Jerseys More 
than 900 poor boys drawn from the wrorst parts of large cities have received 
one or tw^o year's training in practical agriculture at this school, and have 
passed on to situations on farms. In addition, the farm-labour depart¬ 
ment of the Society, during the six years it has been in operation, has 
found situations on farms for 3,578 men. The Society also makes loans to 
heads of families to enable, them to acquire farms and settle permanently 
upon the land.' Natuiallyr the Society confines its activities to members 
of the Jewish faith. 

Coliiinbia University has also turned its attention to the problem of 
encouraging a movement from the towns 'with the object of counterbalanc¬ 
ing the rural exodus, and has founded in New York City^ an institute under 
the direction cf an agricultural specialist to provide short courses in agri¬ 
culture, for town' workers. ,Professor Morgan, the Director in charge of 
this work, believes fimity that one y^ear's instruction in agriculture followed 
by:a y^ear of supervised practical w^ork on a farm is a sufficient training to 
‘'fit men who have hitherto worked in towns for earning their'living in 
■ agriculture.' It is too„early yet'to speak of the results of hisefiofts, but 
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Professor Morgan is enthusiastic and sanguine, and the experiment of 
turning discontented town dwellers into farmers is likely to prove interesting. 


2 . — Bankers’ commitoees on agricuetxjrae deveeopment and 
EDUCATION. — Du^^ing the past few years the farmer and his problems 
have been very widely discussed in the United States, not only by persons 
who depend more or less directly upon agriculture for their living, but by 
business, men, railway men, bankers and others whose interest in the 
farmer is indirect. The formation of County Development Committees, 
Country Life Committees and similar associations has enabled each of 
these classes to contribute in some degree to the progress of a movement 
rvliich has for its objects the better organisation of agriculture and the 
amelioration of life in the country; but some three years ago American 
bankers took the significant step of creating special committees of their 
State Associations with the title of “ Bankers’ Committees on Agricultural 
Development and Education”. 

At the first Conference of delegates from these Committees held in 
October, 1911, seven States were represented. A 3^ear later the number of 
states had increased to twenty-three and at the present time there are 
about thirty-eight Committees in the country. At the end of 1913, with 
the object of making the work of the Committees more effective as well 
as more widely known, the bankers founded a weekly review w^hich, under 
the title of the Farmer ■'Banker, appears to have met with considerable 
success as a farm paper. 

The Bankers’ Committees are intended in the main to act as propa¬ 
gandist bodies carrying on a campaign for the improvement of technical 
agriculture and for the better organisation of the whole farming industry. 
Their aim is to disseminate information gathered by the numerous agencies, 
official and private, already working on behalf of better farming; and to some 
extent to co-ordinate the work of such agencies. The bankers — probably 
with a good deal of reason — assert that the existing agencies for agricult¬ 
ural research and education have accumulated a vast amount of valuable 
information which, in spite of the efforts made to disseminate it, still 
remains to a large extent unutilised. They propose to make this information 
better known through the medium of their weekly paper and the proceed¬ 
ings of the separate State Committees and the Annual Conference. 

In a pamphlet which bears the title '' The Banker-Farmer Partnership” 
are indicated some of the questions to which the bankers intend to devote 
special attention. They include farm demonstration work, soil surveys, 
road improvement, vocational training in rural schools, the marketing of 
agricultural products and the question of agricultural credit. 

Tile views of the bankers as a body upon the subject of agricultural 
credit might naturally be expecteS to carry exceptional W'eight, but un- 
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fortunately American farmers are disinclined a priori to accept the vievvs 
of bankers upon banking. The farmers apparenth’" argue that a scheme 
which is good for the bankers is necessarily bad for the farmers, overlook¬ 
ing the fact tliat the scheme may possibly be good for both. Briefly, 
the attitude of American bankers upon the question isj:hat existing insti¬ 
tutions, including in the first place the banks of the country but including 
also such agencies as building associations and life insurance companies,, 
are capable of providing all the credit which can be usefully employed in 
agriculture. They admit that some modification of^the existing system 
and of the banking laws as they now stand maybe advisable; but they are 
opposed, in general, to the creation of new credit associations or institutes. 
Or perhaps it would describe their position more correctly to say IJiat they 
are opposed to the creation of new credit institutions until is has been 
proved that existing institutions are incapable of meeting all the whole of 
the legitimate demand for credit for agriculture. 

The bankers, however, have not made the mistake of using their 
Committees merel}^ for the purpose of advertising their views on the question„ 
of credit. They^ are using them rather to combat the idea that the interests 
of the banker are antagonistic to those of the farmer, and at the same time 
to direct the serious attention of bankers throughout the United States to 
the importance of making a close study- of the problem of financing the 
country's greatest industry, —agriculture. 

(Summarised from the Banker-Farmer, Vol. I, Nos, 1-6, December igis—May 1914)., 


3. — Farm tenure in Texas. — The Census Bureau in the United 
States first gathered information regarding farm tenancy in 1880. At 
that time 37.6 per cent of the farmers in Texas were tenants, and the pro¬ 
portion of tenants has grown continuously until, in 1910, it reached 52 fy 
per cent. The movement is shown in the following figures relating to the 
occupation of farms : 



iSSo 

1S90 

1900 

1910 

Owners and Managers . . 

. 62.4 

58.1 

50-3 

47-4 

Tenants .. 

■ 37-6 

41.9 

49.7 

52.6 


Although the owners form less than half of the total number of farmers 
ill Texas, they occupy and operate more than 60 per cent of all farm land. 
Owned farms,, that is to say, are generally larger than rented farms. Owners- 
and Managers together operate 79 per cent of all farm land, while tenants, 
though forming 02.6 per cent of all farmers, operate only 21 per cent of 
the total farm acreage. The difference is less marked, however, if' wt 
consider,not total area of farm land but^he area of'' Improved farm land ” 
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O^vneis operate 52.6 per cent of the improved farm land, tenants 44.5 
per cent, and managers only 2.9 per cent. 

Over 75 per cent of the farmers of Texas are native born white, about 
8 pef cent are foreign born white, and about 16 per cent are negroes. Of 
the white farmers only 49 per cent are tenants ; of the negro farmers 69.5 
pel cent are tenants. Of all land in farms operated by white farmers, 
OA^er ^60 per cent was in farms operated by owners and about 20 per cent 
was in tenant farms. In the case of negro farmers 40 per cent of all land 
rvas under ownership while over 50 per cent was occupied by tenants. 

It seems that the preference for ownership is stronger among foreign 
born than among native born whites; of the former, nearly 58 ]per cent 
are owmers while only 49.5 per cent, of the latter are owners. 

The outstanding fact with regard to tenancy in Texas is its relation 
to cotton growing. In the cotton belt of the State the proportion of 
tenancy is 60 per cent and over. Although the percentage of tenancy is 
higher for negro than for white farmers it does not follow that a high pro¬ 
portion of negroes in the population of a particular region signifies always 
a high percentage of tenants. In the cotton counties of Texas, where 
tenancy is highest, the proportion of negroes in the population is com¬ 
paratively low. 

As a rule the proportion of tenancy is highest in those sections of the 
State where the price of land is highest, but there are important excep¬ 
tions to the general rule. Galveston County has the highest average price 
for farm land in the State, namely 78 dollars per acre, yet the proportion 
of tenants is only 18.4 per cent. Robertson County has the highest per¬ 
centage of tenancy, but the average price of land there is only 15 dollars. 

The form of tenancy in Texas is predominantly share tenancy, and even 
the small proportion of cash tenancy, which exists seems to be declining. 
In 1890, the proportion of farms held under cash tenancy was 8.8 per cent; 
in 1900 it was 7.3 per cent; and in 1910 only 6.3 per cent. 

(Summarised from the Bulletin of the University of Texas, No. 25S). 


4. — Thk reuative growth of the negro popueation. — In 
view of the fact that an article on the •'' Social and Economic Progress of the 
Negro Farmer ^' appeared in a recent number of the Bulletin (i) it will be 
useful here to reproduce from the American Economic Review some inform¬ 
ation as to the movement of the negro populations between the first 
census in 1790 and the last census — the thirteenth — in 1910, 

At the first census the negroes formed 19.3 per cent or nearly one-fifth 
of the entire population ; in 1910 they formed only 10.7 per cent. During 
the whole period of a hundred and twenty years which separates the first 
census from the last the white population was shown to have increased 


(1) Bulletin of Economic and Social InfaUigcnce, June, 1914. 
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more rapidly than the coloured in every decade except two. Between 
1800 and iSio the whites apparently^ increased 36.1 per cent while the 
increase among the negroes was slightly greater, namely 37.5 per cent. 
Again, at the census of 1880 the increase shown among the whites was about 
30 per cent against an increase among the negroes of 34.9 per cent, *The 
results of the 1880 census were regarded by many v^hite people with a 
good deal of alarm, and it was argued that emancipation of the negroejs was 
leading inevitably to the swamping of the white population in the Gulf 
States. It must be noted, too, that in the decade between 1870 and 1880 
there had been very little negro immigration while white immigrants had 
been numerous, so tha.t the diference between the negro rate of increase 
and the white rate of increase apxoeared to be even greater than wns shown 
by the census figures. 

However the fears of the alarmists were soon dispelled. At the next 
census in 1890 it v;as officially reported that, while the black population 
had increased 13.5 per cent, the increase for the w'hites was no less than 
27.7 per cent. Between one decade and another, that is to say, the rate 
of increase for the negroes had dropped from 34.9 to 13.5 pet cent; and in 
the next decade, according to the census of 1900, it rose again to 18 per 
cent. ISlegro immigration and emigration during these years were alike 
inconsiderable and it is admitted that the fltictuations were not really so 
great as shown in the census results, that the enumeration had, in fact^ 
been defective. 

In 1S70, the disorganised state of thecountiyhad prevented a satisfact¬ 
ory count of either race and, as society was most disorganised in the 
sections where the negroes w^ere most numerous, the census enumerators^ 
had overlooked more negroes than whites, and the increase shown for the 
negroes between 1870 and 1880 was, therefore, too high. Again, in 1890, 
the census taking was badly done and, according to the wniter in the Amer¬ 
ican Economic Review, In all probability the rate of negro increase 
betw^een 1880 and 1890 was about 16 per cent rather than 13.5 ; and between 
1890 and 1900, under'15 per cent rather than 18 per cent as reported”. 

Past experience makes it difficult to decide whether the official figures 
may be accepted or not, but if the census of 1910 was accurately taken there 
has again been a drop in the negro rate of increase, which is returned as 
11.2 per cent. 

Few if any of the states hi which the negroes are relatively iiimieroiis 
have an efficient system of registration of births and deaths, and this de¬ 
prives US, of the only efficient means of checking the census figures. The^ 
wiitei whom we are quotmg thinks that the true increase may have been, 
about 14 per cent, i.e. some 3 per cent greater than shown in the census 
■ figures, and concludes, Even if the census returns were inaccurate to^ 
that,extent, certain■ very important results,,to which they point would be 
unaffected. It would still remain true that in the country as a whole the 
whites 'Ere 'increasing relatively faster than the blacks, and that their abso¬ 
lute increase is many times as great ”. 
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AUSTRIA. 


ALmNACCO AGRARIO PER L’ANNO I915 PUBBLICATO PER CURA DELLA SEZIOXE DI TRENTO DEL 
CoNSiGLio PROViNCL\LE d’AGricoltura PEL TiROLO [Agricultimil Almanac for the Year 
1915, published by the Trent Division of the Agricidtural Provincial Council for the Tyrol) 
Trent, 1914. Tip. Art. Trid. 


The 1915 number of the ilgricultural Almanac, published annually 
by the Trent Division of the Agricultural Provincial Council of the T^uol, 
has just appeared. We have already had occasion in this Bulletin to 
point out the importance this publication has assumed in the course of 
the years. The compilation of the almanac for 1915 naturally has suffered 
by the war breaking out v/hile it was in progress. There are fewer pages, 
we find. The annual is reduced this year to the proportions strictly 
necessary ; but, in spite of this, it will 3^et be found of considerable utility, 
owing to the abundance of valuable statistics and other information it 
contains. 


UNITED STATES. 


TRIMBEE, (WiLLLUi J.): The Influence of the Passing of the Public Eands. Allan- 
tic Monthly, pp. 755-767. June, 1914. Boston : The Atlantic Monthlj^ Company. 

Mr. William J. Trimble is Professor of History and Social Science in a 
North Dakota College and writes, in addition, with the fuller knowledge 
of agricultural conditions which onty practical experience can give. His 
theme is the profound change which is being wrought in American life and 
in American ideas b}^ the passing of the once vast public domain into 
private ownership. 

After pointing out the extraordinary rapidity with which the public 
lands were occupied, the writer examines some of The moral and. material 
■results ®if this swift settlement. The material results, were obvious. The 
output of the products of the soH, <%f the forests, and of the mines, was in- 
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creased at a rate iinmatciied in history; food and the other necessaries of 
life were for a long time cheap and plentiful; population increased with 
amazing rapidit^c The moral results were at first less evident; and they 
were mixed. * The unstinted abundance yielded by the opening up of 
virgin lands bred and encouraged an over-confidence wjjiich often amounted 
to recklessness and resulted in speculation and waste. But the frontier 
life taught men to be self-reliant, hardy, resourceful and courageous, 
and, above all, it taught them the doctrine of social and political equality. 
“ Notwithstanding defects in our pioneer democracy — writes the author 
of this article — '‘‘it was a genuine and sincere democracy ; and it was so 
vitalty connected with our public lands, that their passing raises profound 
problems touching the very existence of our democracy. ^ 

Mr. Trimble views the problems of the new era with a full sense of 
their gravity. Until now the people have spent with lavish prodigality the 
bounties provided b}" new lands and untouched stores of natural wealth. 
Now the time has come when the people may no longer waste; but must 
conserve. The law of diminishing returns, from now onward, will make it 
ever more and more difiicuit to win from the soil an increased production 
commensurate wnth the demands of an increasing population. The com¬ 
paratively small area of public land still unappropriated is for the most 
part of inferior qualit^x There are no new fertile regions to be opened up 
to occupation. The real struggle has begun. It can only be won " at 
the price of more painstaking and enlightened methods, b3/ continually, 
bringing to bear fine and well-directed ingenuity, and by recreating, supple¬ 
menting and hoarding our natural resources with the greatest care, '' 
So much for the material problem. What of the moral problems of 
the new era ? American democracy has been matured in a free-land era. 
How will it fare in an era of occupied land ? With the passing of the 
public lands passes also the era of equality of opportunity; and with the 
passing of equality of opportunity passes also the tendency towards social 
and economic equality 'which was so strong throughout the free-land era. 
Nevertheless the writer does not fear for the cause of democracy. Politi¬ 
cal equality, he thinks, will survive and, in spite of the fact that America 
is entering of necessity upon a period of greater social control, through 
political eqiialit5^ will be 'won economic and social equality. Inevitably 
as life in America becomes more highl^r organised it becomes harder for 
the members of certain classes to retain complete economic freedom, if 
b3r complete freedom we mean not onlr^ freedom within the class but freedou 
also to pass irom one class to another and a higher one. These classes 
claim — and claim justty — that if they are to be deprived of opportunity 
they shall at least be offered safeguards; and so arises the demand for 
legislation which is essentially protective — employers' liability laws, 
income and inheritance taxes, social insurance, the regulation of immigra¬ 
tion, etc. These are the questions which ilmerican democracy has now . to 
face. The writer does not suggest that they have arisen soldy because of 
the passing of the public lands, hut it i§ undeniable that w,l3ile the free-land 
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era lasted they were, as far as the United States Y/as concerned, questions 
more or less academic. 

With the passing of that era they become urgent practical problems. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Scottish L-^t^ : Rural .?nd Urbax. The Report of the Scottish Land Enqnirj’^ Committee. 

London, 1914. Hodder and Stoughton. Svo. LV -f 555 pages. 

Welsh Land : Rural. The Report of the Welsh Land Enquiry Committee. London, 1914. 
HoddeT and vS tough ton. Svo. XI 387 pages. 


We have in a previous number of the Bulhtin (i) given some account of 
the Report of the Committee, consisting of representatives of the Liberal 
Party, which inquired into the land problem in England. This Report was 
published in two volumes under the title of “ The Land. Vol. I B.uraL 
Vol. II. Urban. ” vSimilar Committees were appointed to inquire into the 
land problem in Scotland and Wales, and the Report of the Scottish Land 
Enquiry Committee, embracing both the rural and urban aspects of the 
problem, has now been published, as well as the first part of the Report of 
the Welsh Land Enquiry Committee, dealing only with rural land. 

Except that the holdings in Wales are smaller on the average than in 
England and that the physical conditions are different, the land problem 
in Wales does not present an37 very marked features which distinguish it 
from the corresponding problem in England, and the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Welsh Land Enquiry Committee do not greatly 
differ from those of the English Committee, One special recommendation, 
however, is that a separate Board of Agriculture should be established for 
Wales, the proposal being justified not onl}’' on grounds of nationality" but 
on account of the diffferences between the two countries to which we have 
alluded. 

In vScotland, on the other hand; there are special problems to be dealt 
with ill regard to the crofters and to the large areas which have been con¬ 
verted into deer forests or are otherwise used for sporting purposes. Much 
has already been done to improve the economic position of the crofters 
and other small holders and an account of the efforts in this direction 
formed the subject of an article in a previous issue of this Bulletin (2). The 
Committee recommend various modifications of the present laws relating 
to small holders and urge that the protection which the} give against arbi¬ 
trary eviction and arbitrary renting should be extended to all farmers. 


(1) Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ Jtme 1914, ‘‘ Proposals for Land. Reform 

in England and yVales. ” ' , 

(2) 'Bfdletifi of Economic and Social Intelligence^ February, 1914: “ Small Holdings in Scot¬ 
land' and the Effects of Recent Legislation R^arding them, ” by John M. Ramsay. 
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As to deer forests, they recommend that much of the land now utilised 
for this purpose should be made available for extending existing grazings 
of small holders and for creating new small holdings. 

We shall treat these two Reports at greater length in an early issue. 


DBRMOTT (The Rev. G. M.) : Agricultural Conditions in Norfolk. ‘‘ The Economic 
Review. ” London : October 15th., 1914. 

Starting with the remark Facts, facts, and still more facts — this is 
what is essential for a right apprehension of ever}- social problem, the 
Rev. G. M. >\IacDermott makes a small contribution to the right apprehen¬ 
sion of the English land problem by giving a few facts concerning the wages 
and conditions of work of agricultural labourers in that county of England 
with which he is best acquainted. His summar}^ of the agricultural 
labourer’s position in Norfolk is this: “ He is well off while he is single ; 
he can Just manage to live when he has a wife and three or four children ; 
but if he ha? a large family the struggle to make both ends meet is severe 
and most tr5dng for both parents. ’’ 


ITALY. 


DEI ComzH AORARi Attivi 1914. Cousociazione dei Comizi Agrarii Italiani. {Year¬ 
book of the AgrimUvral Comizii teorking in 1914. Association of Italian Agricultural Comizii) 
Temi, 1914. Printed by Augusto Visconti. 50 pages. 


This Yearbook, compiled by the meritorious Consociazione dei Comizii 
Agmri Italiani, gives lists of the Agricultural Comizii working in each re¬ 
gion, with, in each case, the m^^mbers of the board of management and the 
number of members of the comizio. We learn from this useful publication 
that on October ist., 1914, the 129 agiicultuial comizi registered had alto¬ 
gether 25,416 members and there tvere 1,515 members on their boards 
of management, amongst which are to be found the names of the most 
experienced and intelligent farmers, of every province. 


Le sugrazioxi periobiche interne DEI mvoRATORi -\GRicoLi {Periodical Borne Migrations 
of Agricultural Labourers). Supplement to the BoUettino dcWU^cio del Lavoro. No. 25, Mi- 
■ nistero di Agricoltura, liidustria e Commercio, Direzione Generale della Statistica e del 
Lavoro. Rome, 1914. Officina Poligrafica Italiana. 118 pages. 

In this Supplement to the BoUettino dellUfficio Nazionale del Lavoro 
'■(Bulietiii of the National Eabour Office) are published the results ^attained 
by means, of an enquir}^ carried out «by the Labour Office into the prin- 
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cipal migratory movemeiits of farm labourers in 1913. Special consider¬ 
ation is given to tbe movements in connection with cleansing the rice plants 
■ and harvesting the crop. The total number of labourers emigrating to- 
W'ards the more important centres of rice cultivation was in that year, 
for the 'work of cleajing, 50,261 persons (12,446 men and 37,815 women), 
and , for harvesting 24,997 persons, 

. The report is accompanied various tables which furnish most use¬ 
ful and interesting information in regard to the days during which the emi¬ 
grants are absent an<^ on which they work, the means of transport em¬ 
ployed, the districts to which emigration is directed and finally the seasonal 
and daily earnings of the labourers. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 

FROST (Dr. J.); Die innere Kolonisation in den skandinavischen Landern. {Home Colon¬ 
isation in Scandinavian Countries), Berlin, 1914. Pan! Parey. 77 pp. 

The work of the Scandinavian Governments in relation to home colon¬ 
isation has been and still is very active, perhaps more so than that of other 
European States. Thesel[countries have a very sparse population, and 
the emigration from them is very considerable, and thus they contrast 
with other lands, the emigration from which is due chiefly to excessive 
density of the population. Urbanism is here also an important phen¬ 
omenon, due both to the prosperity of commerce and industries and to the 
rapid disappearance of a w^hole class of farm labourers who were bound to 
the soil by contracts made for life (Htismaend, Torpare, etc.). 

These factors make the work of home colonization necessary ; and it 
is promoted by the three Governments on similar lines, although the dif¬ 
ferent conditions of the several countries often lead to very considerable dif¬ 
ferences in regard to legislation. Dr. Frost examines the work of colonisation 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in turn. In a short introduction and 
in the conclusion, he notes the general characteristics c>f the three systems 
of legislation and points out their differences; finally, he notes the lessons 
that the other States of Europe, and especially Germany, may derive from 
a study of the home colonisation of Scandinavia. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Exposition collective des Di^ipartements cajsttonaxjx d’agriculture a „ l^Expositiok 
NATIONALE LB Berne 1914. {Collective Statement of the Cantonal Agricultural Depart- 
ments for the National Exhibitim at BernCj igx4). pages. 

The t^ssential portion of this publication may be divided into three parts, 
exclusive of the appendix. The first? shows the expenditure supported by 
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the cantons in the various brandies of agriculture, and especially m coiinec-, 
tion with agricultural schools and the attendance at them in 1912 and 
1913-14, horse, horned cattle and goat improvement, Mrm improvement, the 
cultivation oi plants, dairying, livestock and hail insurance and agriciih 
tnral societies. The second part shows, with the help of statistical tables,, 
the fillet uations in expenditure in connection with subventions for a^icu - 
tnre in the years 1880" 1890,1900 and 1912 ; the material is subdivided into 
four parts relating to the expenditure for agricultural education,, live¬ 
stock inipiovement, farm improvement and subventions for other depart¬ 
ments of agriculture ; the fiuctuations in the expenditure are siiinmarised 
in'a speciai table. The third part deals with the results arrived at. 

The book concludes with a rich appendix containing the inc)st recent 
agricult'iirai legislation of the several cantons. 

It is an excellent source of authoritative infoniiatioii in regard to the 
most various brandies of Swiss rural economy. 


RUGGBRI ABFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 


I. PROGRESS OF TPIE PROVINCIAI. FEDERATIONS 
OF CATHOLIC RURAL BANKS, 


, The importance of the Catholic movement in the field of co-operative 
credit is well known, and we have more than once had occasion to refer 
to it when summarising the results of the Parliamentary Inquiry into 
the conditions of the peasants in the Southern provinces and in Sicily (i), 
the latter island being the region par excellence of the Catholic rural banks, 
and when exhibiting the results of the enquiry carried out in 1911 by the 
National Labour Office in regard to the Catholic Workmen’s organizations' 
ill Italy (2). 

We have already seen that the rural banks organized by the Catholics 
tend to federate and are indeed united in diocesan and provincial feeler-' 
ations, adhering through the medium of special organizations (3) to the 
Unione Economico-Sociale fra i Cattolioi Italiam, the great centre for'the 
union and management of the Catholic institittions in I'taly, with head 
quarters at Bergamo. 

These federations, now to be found in almost all the regions' in which: 
the Catholic movement 'has acquired importance, liesides their general ob¬ 
ject of representing the federated societies, usually also serve, as banks,, 
for them, centralising capital, opening credits etc.,, .and also at the same time 

(1) In regard to the economic and sociiil movement of the Catholics in vSicily and in part- 
icnlai* in negard to the. Catholic rurid banks of'that region, see the report of. Prof. Giovanni ■ 
I/ORENZONi,,technical delegate for Sicily on the occasion.of the above mentioned .Pariiamenta.r^'’ 
."miquiry, Vol. VI of the Enquiry Report, Part II, Chapter X. , 

{%) See in this connection of Economic and Social Xntelligmcc, August and Septem¬ 

ber, r.p 12, j)p. 27 and 45 respectively. 

{3) That is ■ to siiy,',the Ecouomico-Socgil .Sections of the Biocesan .Secretariats., 
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undertake the duty of inspecting the' financial business of the afliiiated 
banks. 

Where there are no real and true federations discharging these functions, 
the banks are for the most part affiliated to superior credit institutes, which, 
as they have to grant them credit, always have supervision over their 
working. ^ 

In regard to some of these federations we are now in a position to com¬ 
municate the following facts, beghining with the most important and best 
regulated: the Federation of Rural and People's Banks of the Province 
of Bologna,' ^ 

(a) Fedemzione delle casse mmli e popolari della pfovincia di Bologna. 
— This is one of the most meritorious Catholic co-operative societies, 
and in a life of ten years it has seen the number of banks affiliated £b it and 
their members continually increase, as the following figures show : 


Years 

Federated 

Banks 

Members 

1905 . 

. 53 

4.057 

1906. 

. 61 

4.593 

1907 . 

....... 62 

4,882 

1908. 

. 64 

5.003 

1909 . 

. 64 

5.049 

1910. 

. 71 

5.967 

1911 . 


6,766 

1912. 

. 81 

7.123 

1913 . 

. 82 

7.357 


There are now 84 federated banks with 7,473 members: these are almost 
all the banks in the Province of Bologna. 

It may be interesting to give a rapid glance at the general situation of 
the banks affiliated to the Federation in different years, seeing that the 
tenth anniversary of its foundation was reached last December; we give 
the total amounts below : 


Total 


Years 

Federated 

Baaks 

Biwijies 

Fj's 

1904 ..... 

. 29 

545.554 

1907. 

. 62 

1,511,882 

1910. 


2,694,526 

' I9II. 


3,101,837 

, 1912 ' . 

. 81 

3,411,098 

, ,,1913 . 

. 82 

3,648,742 

June'soth., 1914 ..... 

. 83 

3,713,916 


The progress'has been continual; which shows the regular worjdug'of 
'these'.useM 'institutions. , In particular, evidence of the'confidence they 
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inspire is given by the figures for the deposits collected, which we gi\'e 
below: 


* Ye.ars 

Federated 

Banks 

Deposits 


— 

Frs. 

1904 . 

.... 29 

368,292 

* 1907 . 

.... 62 

1,324,911 

1910 . 

.... 71 

2,327,034 

I9II ....... 

.... 80 

2,704,954 

H 

H 

.... 81 

2,983,224 

, 1913 . 

.... 82 

3,283,850 

June 30th., 1914. 

.... 83 

3,497,694 


With an average per bank of 12,700 frs. in 1904, 21,370 frs. in 1907; 
32,775 in 1910 ; 33.810 in 1911 ; 36,830 in 1912 ; 40,046 in 1913 and 
42,140 on June 30th., 1914. 

But the fluctuations in the amount of the loans granted to members, 
as shown below presents the greatest interest: 


Years 

Federated 

Banks 

Amount 
of Eoans 

Average 
per Banks 



Frs. 

Frs. 

1904 

..... 29 

308,157 

10,626 

1907 

. 62 

626,957 

10,112 

1910 

. 71 

1,400,155 

19,720 

I9II 

. 80 

1,606,983 

20,008 

1912 

. 81 

1.859.699 

22,960 

1913 

. 82 

1,944,900 

23,720 

June 30th., '1914 

. 83 

1,998.604 

24,080 


'Finally, the average net'profits increased from ,202.80 frs. at the end 
of 1904 to 231.60 frs. in 1907, to 234.20 frs. in 1910, to 268.50 frs. in 19x1,' 
to 278 frs. in igi2 and to 285 frs. in 1913. 

This is in outline the course followed by the federated , rtiral 'banks 
of the province of Bologna, the results of which, as we see, m thC' first ten', 
years of the ii,fe of their Federation, were satisfactory. 

(b) Feeler azione deMe associazioni ecommico-sociali della protmicia di 
Parma (Federation of Economic-and Social Associations in The Province (,)f. 
Parma). — On December 31st,,, 1913 there were 66 societies federated to it, 
that'is to say ,41 rural banks (3,632 members), ■ 13 labour co-operative soci¬ 
eties (650 members) and X2agricultural co-operative societies (528 members). 

Thgyear.xpis marked a very considerable progress on the'part of the 
rural banks from their■ situation ing[9X2/as is.'seen inihe following table':; 
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The General Business Done increasing from frs. 2,753,848 to frs. 

1 ' 

3,213458 

Savings Deposits ,, 

2,109,503 „ „ 

2,619,760 

Loans on Bills f.. ,, 

,, 2,118,012 „ „ 

2,439,801 

Cash Deposits at Interest . ,, 

9 . 2^1 „ 

72,650 

Debit Current Acconnts falling ,, 

„ 285,380 „ „ 

220,002 

Reserve Funds increasing ,, 

,, 66,312 „ ,, 

86,653 

Net Profits.. „ ,, 

„ 23,661 „ „ 

26,614 


Above all noteworthy and characteristic was the decrease in the 
aniouiit of the debit current accounts and the increase in the de|jbsits at 
interest. As we see from the reports of the society on March 31st., 1914, the 
situation had again improved, so that the savings deposits and the debit 
current accounts on the one hand, the loans and the cash deposits at in¬ 
terest on the other balanced each other; and it may be said that the banks 
themselves had been no burden upon the Cassa Cent ale per lecasse rtirali cat- 
toliche d'Italia (Central Bank for the Catholic Rural Banks of Italy), Parma. 
Wliile, indeed, in 1912 the banks in which the liabilities exceeded the 
assets and which had therefore to have recourse to the Central Bank to 
establish an equilibrium were 25 and those that had cash in excess were 17, 
at the end of 1913, on the other hand, the number in which there was a 
scarcity of money was only 18 and that of those that had an excess of it 23. 

As we have had occasion to mention here the Central Bank for the 
Catholic rural banks of Italy, a limited liability co-operative society with 
unlimited capital, we think it advisable, in order to give an idea of its im¬ 
portance, to reproduce the figures of its balance sheet for 31st., 1914: 
Credits: cash, 1,010,235.57 frs.; bills and acceptances, 7,833,349.92 its.; 
anticipations on pledge of securities, 76,838.30 frs.; real estate, 580,000 frs,; 
Government securities etc., 3,362,409.19 frs.; guaranteed current accounts, 
4,835,255.39, frs.; correspondents, 420,414 frs.; miscellaneous items, 
181,506.51 frs.;' furniture, safes and cash boxes, 83,956 frs.; bills received 
for .payment, 31,562.69 frs.; total credits, 17,965,528,43 frs.; securities in 
deposit, 7,513,970.25 frs.; general total ,25,479,498,68 frs. Debits: De¬ 
posits' withdrawable on demand, 9,697,515.01 frs.; deposits for fixed 
terms, 5,310,845.54 frs.; correspondents, ..1,708,367.28 frs.; miscellaiieoxis 
items,' 166,656.10 frs.; total debits 16,883,383.93 frs. — Capital of the Bank: 
Fully paid' up, 443,400 frs.; ordinary reserve fund, 399,060 frs. ; extra¬ 
ordinary reserve fund against the fall in value of securities and losses on 
bills, ig5,'00o frs- 

.'. The office of thiS'central bank'for the rural Catholic banks is elsewhere 
performed by institutes akin to it, Small Credit Institutes, 

{€} Federazione delle Casse rurali della provincia di Forli (Federation 
of.: Rural:"'.Banks of the Province of Forli). — .This Federatio,ii with liead- 
„'.quarters at, Ceseiiaincludes,.'about. 30 rural banks, the situation ■ of ,25 of 
Vwhich on December:'31st., 1913 was .as..fellows: members, 2,564 ; capital and' 
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reserve fund,'36,470, frs. ; savings deposits, 761,245 frs. ; debit current ac* 
counts and rediscount, 8,479 ; loans, 759,797 frs.; deposits ,at interest 

in the larger Institutes, 62,970 frs.; net profits for the year 6,604 

(d) Federazione pistoiese delle casse mrali (Pistoia Federation of Rural 
Banks). — At the end of 1913, the rural and workmen's banks federated were 
42 with 3,800 members. At that date their general situation was as follows: 
bills and accei)tances and members' current accounts, 1,953,385 frs.; savings 
deposits, 1,445,066 frs. ; share capital, of the societies of collective title, 
27,794 frs.; of societies limited by shares, 32,907 frs.; net profits for the year 
1913, 10,433 frs. 

(e) Federazione interdiocesana delle casse rurali e operate cattoliche 
di Firenze (Florentine Interdiocesan Federation of Rural and Catholic Work¬ 
men’s Banks). —The affiliated banks are 30, belonging to the provinces of 
Tuscany (Florence, Arezzo and Siena), exclusive of that of Pistoia. On 
December 31st., 1913, the principal figures of their general situation were as 
follows : members, 4,105 ; bills in safe, 915,944 frs.; deposits at interest 
in current account, 152,650 frs.; capital, 5,778 frs.; reserve fund, 18,788 
frs,; deposits, 1,021,992 frs.; debit current accounts, 74,145 frs. 

Other similar federations exist at Bergamo, Reggio Emilia, Ferrara, 
Faenza, Rovigo, Turin, Acqtii etc. 

But if some of these federations, as we see, have been successful, exert¬ 
ing a somewhat efficacious action for the advantage of their affiliated 
societies, others have up to the present had a difficult and uncertain ex¬ 
istence; more than this, many rural Catholic bai.iks still live independent lives' 
and present considerable diiierences in regard to their administration and 
technique; this isolation has at times led in many of the banks■ to 
a real disorganisation of the administration, revealed by regrettable fail- 
tires,"which have been rather frequent of late years. 

With the object of avoiding these and other disadvantages aaid strength¬ 
ening and reiiivigorating the local federations remaining inactive, found¬ 
ing new ones and 'finally promothig an intense and thorough impi'ove- 
ment of the technique of the rural banks, the Federazione Italiana delle 
casse rurali cattoliche (Italian Federation of Rural Catholic Banks) was 
■reconstituted at Bologna on the fourteenth of last December. 

Such a federation had indeced been founded at Bologna in the early 
part of 1910 in accordance with a decision of the Brescian :Congress of 
■rural banks in igog. It worked during 1910 and 1911; then its 'Federal 
Committee was dissolved and the Federation only existed in name. 

The . renovated Italian Federation, to whicli the . above' mentioned, 
provincial Federations were invited to adhere, proposes, 'amo'ngst other^ 
objects, [a) to act as the representative' of the federated, banks,, and 
to promote friendly relations between them ■ for moral .and■'economic 
purposes; (6) to institute local federations and new rural banks; (c) to 
harxnoiiize and substantially ■ direct the work of' inspection' and courses 
of ■ instruction in regard,,to the management -and bookkeeping'' of "the soci-: 
eties, fcTr the meml:)ers of the staff; {d) to compile general statistics etc. ■■; 
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Its executive aiitliorities are the Federal' Council, consisting of the 
delegates of the registered Federations, and the Federal Committee, 
consisting of seven members elected by the Cotmcil. 

The above" objects of the Italian Federation, witlimit doubt, rnalve up 
;';i large programme. We shall see, hereafter, how it carried out, and 
i'5'dor:m otir readers in due course of the results obtained (i). 


2. MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — Statistics and iNifOR 3 \iATioN in regard to the eombard dairy 
SOCIETIES. — In order to show the progress made in recent years by the 
I/ombard dairy societies in regard to their administration and technique, the 
excellent agraria (Lombard Agricultural Society) opened 

a prize competition for the dairies of that region, whether legally constituted 
or merely existing de facto before 1913, treating an average quantit}?' of 
milk of not more than 15 quintals, two thirds of which at least was trans¬ 
formed and not sold as milk. From the report of the committee appoint¬ 
ed as Judges for this competition (2), we derive the following iiifonnation 
on Lombard dairy co-operation. 

The report begins with two satisfactory statements : first, that, thanks 
to the legi.slative measures passed in recent years for the advaiita,ge of 
mountain, forest and pasture land (3) and to the work of the itinera'iit agri¬ 
cultural lecturers and the' livestock improvement associations (4), tiic live¬ 
stock of Lombardy has improved slowly but 81110130 even in, the most :re,!n«:j'ie 
valleys and grazing,. the cultivation of cattle foods ai'id the :re::i:riiig of 


(i) The above infonnatioii aiid figures are reproduced from Coopemzione Popolare, tlsc orrrim, 
of .the Catholic rural banks and mutual and co-operative societies, as well as of tlxe I'tali .'in 
Federation of Catholic Rural Banks, Parma, Nos, lo-ii, 13, co, 23-24 o,f 1913, and '.N'o i. of 
January lOth,, 1915. The last ntimber contains the rules of the Federation. 

(2} See the BuUettino delPAgrimltura, the organ of the society mentioned. Milan, Nos, 3,1' 
and'32,'July'' 31st. and August 7th., 1914. . 

(3)'' See in this connection, the article: New Italian Foresiry LegMation, in the* nimiher of 
'thiS':;,BulletinMor.;'July., 1911. 

■{4). See in this connection the article: Livestock ImprovemeM Associaliam in JkMyp iii I he 
ntiinber of this'Bulletin for January, 1913. 
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cattle are receiving more and more attention; so that,, it is observed in tlie 
report, the moment seems' to have arrived for intensifying the propaganda 
in behalf of dairy societies which very often become in their turn centres 
of pil 3 pagaiida and progress and lead the way to mutual livestock iiistirance, 
the collective purchase of manure and material, the collective sale of 
members' produce, small agricultural consortiums, cattle service .stations, 
courses in the theory and practice of dairying, societies for the treatment 
of milk in mountain districts, collective leases in such districts and 
distributive co-operation." 

Another statement is that in the whole region of I/)mbardy there has 
been for some time observable a renewed activity exerted in behalf of the 
dairy societies, due both to the propaganda of technical experts and to the 
decision of the farmers themselves to adopt modern methods of dairying 
So it happens that in the Valtellina, side by side with co-operative societies, 
of older type, we now see numerous new organizations full of promise, 
amongst which we may . mention the Gordona Co-operative Dairy 'So¬ 
ciety. And in a few years in the Valleys of the Province of Como and 
especially in the neighbourhood of Decco small dairies have multiplied and, 
whereas the entire province of Bergamo was almost without dairies, more 
than 50 have now arisen there; in that province the dairies have federated, 
principally for the purpose of regulating the butter trade. 

However, the number of dairies in the extensive hilly and mountain¬ 
ous region of Lombardy, consisting of the provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, 
Como and Soiidrio, is not yet very large ; there are altogether about 200, 
of which many are merely societies in which the work is done by the 
different members in turn. Of these only 21 entered for the competition 
opened by the Lombard Agricultural Society. 

Very various are the types of these dairies and the systems they 
adopt, though they always correspond with local requirements. And, 
indeed, some usually exclude from treatment a more ar less considerable 
portion of their milk (up to one fourth) so as to sell it as milk in the larger 
villages and the neighbourhood of urban centres and health or summer 
resorts, to satisfy the demand of the foreign colonies and the local ■ popul¬ 
ation who ha;ve not any. Others treat the milk and make butter and skim 
milk cheese; in this case the members receive the cheeses due do them'in 
consideration of the milk supplied and in money they only receive the. 
value of the butter. No pncQ is fixed for the cheese, or only one for 
bookkee])ing purposes, to show the yield, per quintal of milk. 

As regards the production of butter, sometimes only enough is produced 
for local consumption; when, on the contrary, the production is in excess 
of the consumption, it is readily sold in the large centres' at the ■entrance .of 
the principal valleys. In this connection we must mention "the' excellent 
example afforded by the dairy societies of .Bergamo, which, as already 
observed, are closely federated for the purposes, among others, of the 
collective sale of the butter in excess of local requirements, of extinguishing 
mutual ^competition and obtaining higher prices by the collective sale of 
.their produce. , ■ ^■ ' ' 
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The Federation of dairy societies of Bergamo dosed its acc.oiiiits for 
the year 1913-1914 on the nineteenth of last October, siiowing, as in pre¬ 
vious years, excellent results (i). It indeed received from the 14 dairies 
federated to it'6,231 kg. of butter, which it sold at Bergamo, Clitsoiie and 
Trezzo for 19,731.65 frs., which, when 1,236.30 frs. were deducted for costs 
of transport, packing, postal, customs and working ex|)eiises, gave a net 
price of 18,495.35 frs., or 2.96 frs. per kg. As we see, the price is veryliigh, 
exceeding the average paid at Milan, which from November to May did., not 
exceed 2.82 frs. 

In some instances, for example at Capovalle and Morbegno, the dairy 
contracts to suppty butter not to a co-operative organization, like this 
Bergamo Federation, but to a wholesale dealer, or directly, in small 
amounts, to private persons even in Central and South Italy. On the other 
hand, it is rarely that a dairy contracts to supply cheese: the cheeses serve 
for local consumption and, if any member finds himself overstocked, he 
sells for his own account locally or to dealers in the valley, or at most 
applies to the dairy to act as intermediary for him. 

We shall now speak briefly of the constitution and bookkeeping of the 
competing societies. 

They, in the first place, were for the most part of recent, some of very 
recent, foundation. The period for which they had worked varied from 
I year to 33 (Morbegno and Ponte) and 34 (Tirano). They are all 
co-operative societies, except that of Casto, in which the members work 
in turn, and that of Tirano, in which there are two systems of working, 
the ■ co-operative, and the system of turns for a group, of members less 
modern in their ideas and more hesitating. They are all simply org¬ 
anisations de facto, except the three at Cantello-Tigurno, Capovalle and 
Tavenone. The buildings belong to the Society at Gordona (value 
50,000 frs.), Morbegno (18,000 frs.), Regoledo, Cantello-Tigurno, and 
Cerete Alto (10,000 frs.). The amount of milk supplied varied from i 
quintal (Valmoresca-) the day to 12 quintals (Elio) the day. It is 
worked by dairymen who in many places have the diploma of the Rmle 
Stazione di Caseificio di Lodi (Lodi Poyal Dairy Station) or the ReaU 
Scuola Pasiori di Brescia (Brescia Royal Herdsmen's School) at Orzi- 
veclii: in other cases they have followed other special courses, for example 
at Morbegno and Bellatio; lastly, in other instances, they have maxle a short 
appreiiticevship in some dairy in the vicinity. The machiiier3?' and imple¬ 
ments are those in ordinary use; in many cases, simple enough, in some 
instances, not even the property of the society but leased or lent by some 
of, the, members. The machines are worked, sometimes by hand and 
sometimes by electricity. 

As regards the books, in many dairies they are really ,very well kept, 
on a simple and complete system; the merit is often due to the organizations 


0) See ,3n tins Qomieoiion, Bullettino dcWA^ricolium, Milan, No. 48, Novemftet 
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for propaganda, which not only supply forms, but even assist the secretaries 
in making out the balance sheets. In some cases, however, the accounts 
are not well kept, but this is rather the fault of the persons than the 
syst&i. 

The Committee^ of judges appointed for the competition awarded the 
gold, medals, supplied by the Department of Agriculture and the Lombard 
Agricoiltural Society, to the two co-operative dairies of Gordona (Sondrio) 
and Morbegno (Sondrio), in consideration of the excellence of their install- 
ation and technical management, the amount of milk treated, and the 
results obtained, aiiS silver medals, likewise supplied by the Department 
and the same society to the Dairies of Ponte Valtellina (Sondrio), Cantello- 
Ligurno^ (Como), Regoledo (Como), Cerete Alto (Bergamo), Vendrogno 
(Como), Elio (Como), Blessagno (Como) and Cologna al Serio (Bergamo), 
Other societies received bronze medals and encouragements. 

si: 

I? :|c 

2 . — The nationae credit institute eor co-opERArioisr. — This 
Institute, which was founded in 1913 for the purpose of furnishing credit 
to the Italian co-operative societies, and to the establishment of which the 
principal credit institutes of the country (i) contributed voluntarily, be¬ 
gan work on Januaiy’^ ist, 1914 . Its principal business consists in, making 
advances on current accounts to societies against orders to pay issued by 
public authorities or other credits against such authorities, and in discount- 
ng bills cheques and promissory notes on behalf of legally established co¬ 
operative societies and syndicates. 

In addition to its regular business, the Institute may make unsecured 
advances to societies and syndicates provided that these are already doing 
a discount business with the Institute, have been working smoothly for 
at least three years, and satisfy the Institute as to the object of the loan 
and the time of repayment. 

The capital of the Institute, on September 30th, 1914, amounted to 
8,200,000 lire, and on the same date the loans outstanding amomited to 
4,893,965.53 lire, distributed as follows: 


Advanced against orders to pay '' . ..2,990,947.61 " lire 

Commercial paper discounted ... 1,165,459.97 „ 

Advanced against the cession of various credit accounts ' 471,150,45' ■ ,, 

Unsecured loans 266,407.50' 


4.893.965-53 

(i) The National Workmen's Old Age and Disablement Society, 2,000,000 Ute -, the Bank 
of Italy and the Credit Institute for Co-operative Societies at Milan, each, 1,000,000 lire: A 
number of ordinary Savings Banks and of People’s Banks also contrilmted important amounts. 
,On'the ori|in,and constitution of'the Institute, see ah article in the •■Bulletin of December, 1,913, 
at'page ®8.'; , 
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According to the t3rpe of society the advances were distributed thus : 


Societies for |)roduction and labour.3.366,634.98 lire 

Credit societies.1,132,537,64 

Co-()|)eTative distributive societies.80,587.80 ,, 

Agriciiltiiral co-operative societies. 75,850.00 ,,, 

Various co-operative societies. 238,355.11 ,, 


# 4,893,965.53 


Geographically the distribution was as follows : 


hoinbardy . . 
Latium . . . 
Emilia, . . . 
Eigury. . 
Tuscany'. . 
The Marches 
Venetia . . . 
Piedmont . 
Sicily . . 


1,506,581.09 lire 
1,293,307.23 „ 

847,659.70 ,, 

799,469.15 „ 

253,585-23 .■ 

86,546.33 „ 

59,816.80 ,, 

45,000.00 ,, 

3,000.00 

4,893,965.53 „ 


The total of the discount transactions from January ist to September 
30th, 1914, was 8,904,164.91 lire (i). 

The above are the principal operations of the National Credit Institute 
.for Co-operation during the first nine months of its working, ' The trans¬ 
actions ap'pear somewhat small in proportion to the growing credit :needs 
of the Italian co-operative societies and, in fact, the societies, in a congress 
held at Reggio Emilia on November 4th, 1914, passed resolutions as 
follows: 

(iz) That the bye-laws of the Institute be modified without delay 
.so as to enable it to undertake credit operations of all kin.ds in order,to 
■serve. the needs of the different branches of the co-operative moveniei,it 
and that the co-operative societies be admitted to form part of the 
Institute and be represented in its management; 

..■' . (i). At,present, in addition to ’the ■head-office'in .Rome the Institute has ,branch oiHces 
■ill Florence and in^ Genova (which ’have replaced the branch offices of the ■'Milan .Cred^.it,' Insti- 
.'Attte 'for .Co-operativeSodeties which formerly existed in these two' towns) and has represenl- 
v'atives'.;m Mantua and Modena., 'Branch, offices are being, organised at Bologna, V'erbna, Pad'tia, 
.Ravenna,' and Venice., . ^ ■ 
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(6) That the Institute shall organise its work throughout Italy by 
the establishment of numerous branch offices (or if considered more 
advisable in certain cases and for certain districts) through local organis¬ 
ations duly empowered to act on its behalf in such a way that the work 
shall be carried on accordance with the real needs of the various districts 
and the different branches of co-operation, and not upon rigid lines laid 
down by a central administration; 

(c) That the Institute, in order to increase and improve the technical 
management of the Italian co-operative societies, shall co-operate with the 
National Teague of bo-operative Societies (Milan) in improving the system 
of collective statistics and intensifying the work of inspection and control; 

X^) That while continuing to act with due caution, the Institute shall 
enlarge the sphere of its activities in such a way that it shall really meet 
the needs of the various branches of the co-operative movement and 
become the central banking institute of the Italian co-operative societies. 

At the same Congress (i), which was promoted by the National 
Teague of Co-operative Societies and which was attended by the represent¬ 
atives of more than 450 societies distributed throughout every part of 
Italy, the complex question of providing credit for co-operative societies 
was submitted to a certain amount of discussion, and the Congress 
called upon the State to provide an immediate practical solution of the 
question by making adequate financial provision and passing ax^propriate 
legislation. 


❖ 

Sl< Sts 

3, — The constitution of the national bank of the Italian 
RURAL SOCIETIES. — By decree of the Roman Court, of date of 
September 25th., 1914, the National Bank of the Italian Rural Banks 
has been constituted. This Bank, organised as a limited liability co-oper¬ 
ative Society with imlimited capital, has for its x>rincix>ar object the 
subvention of rural banks and other co-operative and mutual societies 
for the grant of credit to small farmers 

The following shall be members, on acceptance of the rules and, 
hereafter, on the JBoard of Management accepting their ax)plications: [a] the 
rural or agricultural banks and kindred institutes affiliated to the National 
Federation of Italian Rural Banks with head quarters in Rome; (6) any 
individual person or incorporated body who can legally assume the oblig¬ 
ations imposed by the rules. 

Every member must: {a) pay five francs at date of presentation 
ot his application; (6) purchase at least one share of the nominal value 
of 100 francs ; (c) accept liability for all engagements of the institution up 
to the amount of his subscribed shares. 

( 1 ) Tkit, namely,'of Reggio Emilia,’See La Coopmzione Italiana, the organ' olthe'Na-, 
tional League of Italian Co-operative Soeiet*£S (Milan),.No. I'l'is, November'6,th, ' ' 
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Tlie shares'shall be inscribed and not transferable, nor can they be given 
in pledge or as security without the coUvSent of the Board'of Maiiageiiieiit. 
They shall serv^. to guarantee the Society for all obligations of any 
the member has towards it. 

On the other hand, every member shall have a rigljt; (a) to vote a;t: the 
meetings, having one vote however many shares he possesses; and t lie shares 
of one member never be more than fifty, {b) to share in the profits 
and, in case of liquidation, in the capital, in proportion to the number of 
shares subscribed and paid up. The interest paid ty members shall not 
exceed 5 % on the nominal value of the shares. The rest of the -profits 
shall be placed to the reserve fund. 

There shall be ordinary and extraordinary nieiiibers' meetings. The 
ordinary meeting shall be held every year not later than March 31st. i\.t it, 
there]>oit and balance sheet for the past year shall be presented for approval , 
the officers elected, and all the other items on the agenda discussed. i\.t least 
ten members shall be required to form a quorum. Extraordinary meetings 
may be called when the Board of Management considers it advisable or 011 
the demand of the Committee of Examiners of Accounts or twenty members. 

The Bank is managed by a Board of Management, consisting of a pre¬ 
sident, tw^o vice-presidents and eight counsellors. It may engage in any 
banking business, though transactions of a hazardous nature and speculation 
on the exchange are strictly prohibited. 

Supervision in regard to the clue observance of the rules, regulations 
and decisions of the society is entrusted to a college, consisting of three 
effective and t^wo deputy examiners of accounts, who imist also perform 
all the duties assigned to them by the Italian Commercial Code, 

(Summarised from the Rules of the Bank in question, published in Coopeyazione 
Riirak, U.onie, Xo. ii of November 3otli., 19x4). 


4. — Statistics of thb agricultural co-operativb societies of 
■SARDINIA. — Sardinian agricultural co-operation originated with the agri¬ 
cultural schools and itinerant agricultural lectureships, which, with the in¬ 
stitution of many experimental farms, gave evident proof of the efficacy arid 
utility of clieinical manures and the new agricultural machines. With these 
'experimental farms, indeed sound propaganda began, and slowly but'.surely 
led to,the foundation of the first co-operative societies. It wras after the 
promulgation of the special law for the island. that' the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies began to work and multiplied, so that, while the first 
societies''appeared, in 1907,, in 1913 there were already 152 working' and 
united in a ■Federation. 

"^Ms' Federazione delle Cooperative' e Mutm agrarie della Sardegna (Fed- 
'.eration. 'ol Sardinian Agricultural Co-operative and Mutual'Societies), with 
.itsheadquarters' provisionally fixed -.at. .Oristano (Cagliari)'; has recently 
published■ a' complete .statistical reporl^of the. situation, of the, Sardinian. 
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Agricultural Co-operative Societies on December 31st., 1913., From tliis it 
appears that at that date there were 152 agricultural co-operative soci¬ 
eties working, 106 in the province of Cagliari and 46 in that of^Sassari, with 
a total of 13,525 members, all landowners and fanners. ^ 

Ill the Province ^of Cagliari there are 95 rural and agricultural banks 
*(Co-operative societies of collective title), with a guarantee capital of 
47,365,^60 frs. and share capital of 36,921 frs., wiiich have done business 
ill agricaltural loans to the aiiiount of 1,744,967 frs. In a few years of work 
they have aiiimassed a reserve fund of 30,687 frs., w^hicii, with the profits 
for the year 1913, that is 28,342 frs., makes up an aiiiount of 59,029 frs. 
The rural and agricultural banks of the Province of Sassari altliougli 
fewer in ^timber, being 32 all told, have been very active. They have a 
capital of 22,181,184 frs. and have made loans to farmers to the amount of 
453 > 73 S frs. 

The co-operative societies limited by shares have also been very active 
and, in the two provinces, with a ca|)ital of 265,588 frs,, they have done 
business to the amount of 1,535,905 frs. 

(Summarised from tlie StaiMica delle Coopcraiive agraric della Sardegna, above 
mentioned). 
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In an earlier number of this Bulletin, we had an opportunity of show¬ 
ing the quite special nature of the origin and development of co-operation 
in Finland (i). Whilst in most other countries the. co-operative move¬ 
ment developed upwards by means of spontaneously created local co¬ 
operative societies, l^ter uniting in Federations, in Finland, on the con- 
*trary, the movement was in the opposite direction: it extended from above 
downwards, from the centre to the periphery, in accordance with a general 
plan established beforehand and carefully pre|)ared in all its details. 

First of all a single central organization was formed: the “ Pellervo (2} 
Society for the Promotion of Rural Co-operation in Finland and it is on 
the initiative of this centre, on its immediate suggestion and under its 
S57’stematk direction, that the various kinds of local co-operative societies 
and even their federal organizations were formed later. 

In the present article we propose to trace in outline the beginnings of 
credit co-operation on these lines in Finland, its development and the results 
obtained by it in the first ten years of its activity, that is to say in the 
period 1903-1913. 


§ I Origin and foundation of the central credit institute. 

The definite constitution of the “ Pellervo dates from October End., 
1899. Even before that year was over, the Board of Management of the 
young Society had already decided to try to organize a whole system of co¬ 
operative associations, quite siiecially intended to meet the requirements 
of agricultural credit for working expenses, that is to say of short term agri¬ 
cultural credit. 

The experience of other countries having shown that an org¬ 
anisation of this kind had no serious chances of success unless supported 
from the start by a central institution capable of providing the local cred¬ 
it societies with the necessary funds and supervising their action and oper¬ 
ations, it was decided to begin by creating such an institution. 

On January 4th., 1900, the ''Pellervo^' instructed a special co.tnmitttee 
to make out a detailed programme. Two months later, the Diet of the 
Grand Duchy had already occupied itself with the matter and' on the 
favourable report of the Commission formed, the States unanimously adopted 
a' resolution to the effect that: in case of'a central institution being formed 
oil' private initiative to meet the needs of the farmers for credit' through the 
medium of local co-operative credit societies, such aii' institution ', should 
be siibventioned ami supported by the State. 

' As soon' as this result had been obtained, the Pellervo"'' 'founded a 
second committee which, in anticipation of the Imperia!approval of the de- 

ix) BulleUn of Economic and Social Intettigencef SQptemhtr, xgix. 

(2) ** Pellervo'”' is the ''name given, in the Finnish mythology to the' Dhinity who protects 
the h'elcis'and crops. ' ' ^ 
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cision of the 'Diet,, was ' to, prepare and draft the rules of the proposed 
institute so that it might initiate its work without' delay. 

According to the original idea of its promoters, the proposed instit¬ 
ution was to fte the ];)roperty of the local credit banks whicli gradually arose. 
But in order to put the institution at once in working order, it was decided, 
until a, sufficient number of these banks had been formed, to give it" 
provisionally the form of a society limited by shares. The share .capital 
and the amount of shares were to be fixed so as to allow even farmers who 
were not rich to take part from the first in this enterprise, founded expressel3^ 
for their benefit. The institution once firmly established, the shares of the 
foundation members were gradually bought up by the local credit liaiiks, 
to which the economic assistance of the institution was only granted on 
condition of their |3urchasiiig a number of shares in proportion toThe credit 
granted them (i). 

The Imperial approval of the decision of the Diet, which guaranteed 
the Institute the material support of the State, was given on June 20th., 
1901. On September ist. of the same year, the first “ Law" on Co-operative 
^Activity in Finlandcame into operation. This was also due to the initiative 
and the efforts of the Pellervo 'b On the 4th. of the same moiitii, 
in conformity with the provisions of this new law, the rules prepared by the 
committee above mentioned were submitted to the approbation of the 
vSenate, which in Finland answers to the cabinet in other countries. 

jSTow arose a serious difficulty. 

In accordance with the intentions of the founders, in the draft rules sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate the proposed institution was given the character 
of a Bank with right to conduct all operations within the coinpetence of 
banks generally, with the sole restriction that it might only grant credit to 
legally constituted co-operative banks. In giving the institution this form, 
it was intended to ensure it the possibility of forming at least a part of its 
working capital either by means of special deposits or by the issue of bonds. 

Now, the Senate opposed this on the ground that the la^w on l:>aiiks 
absolutely forbade any kind of State subvention of them even under the 
form of a loan on favourable conditions. And as it was perfectly evident 
that the proposed institution could not in any way dispense with suclui 
loan or an annual subvention, it was necessary to refrain from giving it 
the character of a bank. ■ 

Then, after long and exhaustive discussion, the founders .resigned them¬ 
selves to the restriction of the sphere of action of the projected institution 
and to .its, inclusion among .societies limited by shares. The rules were 
, consequently reconsidered and again submitted for approval to the Senate, 
.which this time had no objection.to offer. On March 6th.,. 1902, approv- 
V'al waS' officially given and on the fourteenth of May following the coiistit- 
'. uent meeting of the ■ “.Central Credit Institute, of Co-operative ,,Credit 
Societies of Finland, Society Limited by Shares was held. 


{!) See below: § 3. Rules of the Central Credit Institute. 
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The rules of this society' presenting interest on man^^ grounds, we shall, 
siinimarise them, below in the form they have now assiiraed, which dif¬ 
fers from, that originally approved only by so.nie slight changes in detail 
introduced in the course of the year 1911. , 


§ 2. JtUI.KS OF THE CEN'rRAE CREDIT INSTITUTE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

OF FINEAND (l). 

The ‘'Central Credit Institute of Co-operative Banks of Finland’’ (in 
Swedish “ Andelskassornas Centralkreditanstalt ” and in Finnish Osimskas- 
sojen K&skuslainarahasto is a society limited by shares, with headquart¬ 
ers" at Helsinki (Helsingfors), the object of which is to supply, through 
the medium of co-operative banks, the credit requirements of the rural 
population and in particular of the small land holders (§§ 1-3). 

The Society only grants credit to the rural co-operative banks, leg¬ 
ally constituted on the basis of the unlimited liability of their members 
to pay calls (2), and undertaking to regulate their action in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Central Institute and to submit in 
all things to its constant and active supervision. As a rule, the sphere, of 
action of these co-operative societies must not exceed the limits of one 
of the rural cotnxiiuiies (§ 4). 

The funds needed for the business of the Institute consist of: 

(1) the foundation capital; 

(2) deposits made by the associated banks ; 

(3) loans contracted ; 

(4) subventions granted by the State, either diiecth'^ or under the 
form of loans on favourable terms ; 

(3) amounts collected by the co-operative banks by means of depos¬ 
its made in stamps. 

The foundatio,n capital of the Institute consists of 300,000 Finland 
Marks (3), in 3,000 shares, letter “A”, of 100 marks each, reserved to the 
foundation members. This capital may be raised to 1,000,000 marks, by 
issue, at dates and for amounts fixed by the Board of Manageme,nt, of shares, 
letter “ B ”, only to be co,nceded to co-operative banks or members of' the 
Board: of Management of the Society, the inspectors or their substitutes. 
These shares shall be all inscribed (§ 7). 

The shares of series “A” shall be gradually redeemed from the mo¬ 
ment at which a special fund. (Fund." A”), formed for the,purpose, which 
'we shall consider later on,' reaches the amount of 50,000; 'marks. ' Every 


(1) The figixres given in t)areiithesis refer to the paragraphs of the original Rules. 

(2) That is to say, on the basis of .the kind of liability known in G 01111^113=- under the name 
-of VnbcschrdnJtte NctcJiscIi’iisspflicht *\ 

■ ' (3), J'be Finkmcl MurA' "(in Finnish il/arAAiM-) of 100 corresponds-exactly, in value with 
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year at least' 200 and at most 400 sliares must be redeemed, being draw,ti 
for by lot, if on tlie first of October the number of shares fixed" lias not 
been redeemed in any other way (§ 10), 

Any co-operative bank which applies for credit to the. Central Instit¬ 
ute must undertake to purchase one of the Society’s shares for every 5,000 
Marks (or fraction of that amount) of credit granted by the Institute, If 
one or more of the shares acquired in accordance with this regulation belong, 
to series A ”, they shall be immediately exchanged for an equal number 
of series “ B ” (§ 12}, 

The Society has a Board of Directors and a Board of Management. 

The Board of Directors is composed of six members and six substit¬ 
utes, all elected for a period of three years, the appointment of two of 
each class terminating every year in turn. The members of this^board 
or their deputies may be elected also from among persons extraneous to 
the society, on condition, however, that they engage to acquire thereafter at 
least one share in the Society (§ 15). 

The Board of Directors selects and appoints the Manager as well as 
two councillors to form the Board of Management, all three of whom may 
be dismissed by the Board of Directors. It also fixes the number of the 
employees of the Institute, and settles the regulations in accordance with 
which they are appointed or dismissed, as well as the remuneration they 
receive (§ 18). 

The Board of Directors lays down general rules for the action of the 
Institute. It supervises this action and arranges for its development in 
accordance with the laws, the rules of the society and its interests. It 
has the entire supervision of the action and business of the Institute. 
Finally it calls the general meetings of the society and prepares the pro¬ 
gramme for discussion at the meetings (§ 18). 

The Board of Management of the Institute consists, as we have just 
seen, of a Manager and two councillors. Questions of credit can only be 
dealt with by the Board in fuU meeting. All other matters relating to the 
management of the Institute are dealt with by the Manager alone, who also 
has to sign all acts on behalf of the Institute (§ 14). 

The Manager and the two councillors attend the meetings of the Board 
of Directors with right to speak but not to vote. They may, however, vote 
in regard to the rate of interest charged by the Institute or the balancjing of 
the, accounts (§ 19). 

The business year corresponds with the civil year, the annual report 
of the Manager must be submitted to the Board of Directors at latest on 
February loth., and the three examiners appointed each year must present 
their general report at latest on March 15th. (§ 221. 

Out of the eventual profits, when the accounts for the year are closed: 

15 % shall be placed to the Reserve Fund; 

25 % to a Special Fund for redemption , of Shares of Series '' A 
' V 'These ' once ' redeemed, the payments- into the special'fund will be 
cu"tinned,, until it; amounts', to 20,000 Marks, after which the}’’ will qn,ly be,' 
made in the proportion necessary to ke^p it at that figure. 
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These deductions made, the rest of the profits shall be distributed among 
the shareholders at the maximum rate of 4 % % per share. An additional 
inaximtini amount of i % may be granted on shares of series^ A 'b if the 
amouht to be distributed suffices for this (§ 23). 

.All amounts remaining available after this distribution shall be paid into 
‘ the reserve fund, or — from the moment this amounts to 1,000,000 marks-— 
placed at the disposal of the general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Society. The latter may not in any case raise the interest of the Society's 
shares beyond the limits indicated (23). 

Every shareholder may attend, either in person or by proxy, the ordinai ^T’ 
general meetings, which must be held every year before the seventh of April, 
as well as the extraordinary general meetings, called whenever the Board 
of Management judges advisable (§ 26). The voting rights are as follows: 

I or 2 shares give right to one vote 
Erom 3 to 5 ,, ,, ,, ,, 2 votes 

6 „ 10 ,, „ ,, ,, 3 

„ II „ 20 „ „ „ „ 4 

„ 21 „ '10 ,, „ ,, ,, 5 

41 or more ,, ,, ,, ,, 6 ,, 

Bioxies vote in accordance with the number of shares they represent (27), 


§ 3. Constitution of the centrau credit institute. 


I. Share CafitaL 

Eong before these rules were approved, the founders of the new^ instit- 
tition, had already initiated a whole series of measures to ensure the 
collection of the capital required for beginning operations. 

It, was hoped there might be found among the agricultural classes .the,, 
necessary number of foundation shareholders, and, oonsequently, subscript- 
lists were circulated, only in the rural communes of the country. ■ The 
hopes founded on the interest of the agricultural population were, however,. 

' completely deceived, and, to obtain the number of foundation shareholders 
absolutely necessary, appeal had to be made to the town population and part¬ 
icularly to the intellectual classes. They, fortunately, responded with an 
enthusiasm exceeding the most hopeful anticipations and, thanks to them, 
the matter could be brought to a happy conclusion. 

Of the 1,360 shares .of Series A(thatis to say shares Teserved ' to' 
the founders) subscribed at the date of the definite constitution of the 
society, there were: ■■ 
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606 or 44*6 % subscribed by .professors, fmiGtionaries etc., 

131 ,, g.6 % ,, „ manufacturers or traders, 

606 ,, 44.6 % ,, ,, farmers, 

17 ,, 1.2 % ,, „ rural associations. 

And even among the farmers included in this list there was a large 
number of townsfolk possessing country residences, and large land holders, 
comparatively very little interested immediately in the success of the un¬ 
dertaking. 

We see the subscription of classes extraneous to the society, that is 
to say of those contributing out of a purely impersonal interest in this emin¬ 
ently patriotic WDrk, considerably exceeds that of the classes the prosperity 
of which was especially contemplated in this bold undertaking of the '' Pel- 
len^o. 

The purely disinterested character of the subscriptions made by the 
urban and intellectual classes is seen also in the fact that at the end of the 
period with which we are concerned, that is to say after ten years, w^hen the 
founders' shares of the society were already?- an excellent investment (i), 
three hundred and twenty or more than half the shares of this ckiss had 
been already voluntarily transferred by their owners to local credit societies 
founded on the initiative of the institution, without it being necessary to 
have recourse to the drawings contemplated in the rules. 

2. Working Capital. 

At the same time as it was forming its share capital in tliis way, the 
Society, definite^ constituted on May 14th., 1902, instructed its Board of 
Directors to take the necessary measures to obtain the State support 
promised by the Diet both under the form of an annual sul:)ventiori and 
of a loan under conditions for repayment and at a rate of interest as favour¬ 
able as possible. 

On, the favourable recommendation of the Senate, the Emperor and 
Grand Duke approved both on May 12th., 1903 and on June 4tl:L of 
the same year, the conditions on wdiich this assistance would be granted 
to the society were definitely settled. 

The Central Institute of the Co-operative Banks of Pinlaiid in the first 
place received an annual subvention of 20,000 Finland Marks (that is to 
say, 20,000 francs) as contribution to its w^orking expenses. ' In addition, a 
credit of 4,000,000 Finland Marks w^as granted out of the State funds, to 
be drawn as required in amounts not to exceed 500,000 Marks at a time. 
The rate;of interest' for this credit’ was fixed at 3 %. In regard to the 
' instalments for repayment, which were, not to be exacted before 1909, at' 


(i) See below ; § 8 Conclusion. 
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wliicli date it was anticipated the whole credit would be exhausted, they were 
fixed at 


'The necessary funds for the initiation of its wurk being thus assured, 
and all other preliminary ste^^s having !:>een brought to a satisfactory 
coiicktsion, the Society of the Central Credit Institute of Finland Co-oper¬ 
ative Banks could, on July 14th.., 1903, be legally entered 011 the Commercial 
Register, and, the staff chosen in advance having taken posession of the of¬ 
fices prepared by the '' Pellervo' the Institute was able in the following 
month to initiate the series of its operations. 


§ 4. Origin and devedopment of the docai, co-opErative credit banks., 


Ill Finland, as indeed everywhere else, the principle of co-operation 
in regard to credit only received its X->i‘RDtical application by means of 
the creation of local co-operative banks, as a consequence of intense and 
persistent propaganda. Inauguxated by the Pellervo " at the moment, 
of its foundation by means of lectures and publications of ever'y kind, this 
propaganda at first ga’ve comparatively unsatisfactory results* At the end 
of 1903 there were still only 24 local co-operative banks legally registered 
for the whole of Finland, while the numbers of the distributive co-oper¬ 
ative societies and the co-operative dairies, for example, — in favour of 
which, however., the projiagancla had been infinitely less energetic — were 
already, in the first case, 66, and, in the second, 75. 

The announcenierit that the subvention in favour of the Central Ihstit- 
nte of Finland Co-operative Credit Societies bad been granted the :Gov- 
eriiment, which placed the Institute in a position in, its turn to grant sub¬ 
ventions to local co-operative banks, gave a new, i,xnpulse' to the fouiid- 
atioii of the latter. During the next year, 1904, no less than 63 new co¬ 
operative ]:)anks were registered in the , different, regions of the ,country.. 
This une'xpected development led the promoters of the movement into 
the error of considering it definitely started and its success' assured,' 
The “Pellervo'', which, with its limited resources, ■ could ,liardty satisfy 
t'lie requirements of the other branches of its activity,, .thought it could 
economise in regard to the propaganda ..in behalf of co-operative credit. 
The consequences of this, economy were' immediately felt.' In, the next 
tWTO 3^ears, the number of newly .registered-local co-operative , banks ,'de-^ 
creased, to 51, in 1905 and was'-only 35 in, 1906.,. 

In view of'.this irrefutable proof of the importance of contituio'us.'and', 
assidiipits, propaganda, t,he.t‘ Pellervo immediately resumed' its courses of" 
lectures and its ■publications, com'gletiBgthe,.,w'Oxkby the introduction, into 
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the rules regarding the loans made by the Central Institute to the local 
co-operative banks, of certain facilities, of very little importance, however. 

And again the effect was immediate, proving once more the im|)orta;nce 
of well understood propaganda for the practical progress of co-operative 
credit. In 1907 the number of new co-operative banks entered on the Com¬ 
mercial Register again rose to 64, in 1908 to 68 and in 1^09 it was as high 
as 77. 

From this moment a change was observable in the evolution of co-oper¬ 
ative credit in Finland, On the one hand, certain difficulties, which we shall 
have occasion to consider later on, arose in regard to the gftint of a second ioaii 
from the State when applied for by the Central Credit Institute, and the con¬ 
sequent uncertainty ill regard to the future obliged the Institute considerably^ 
to limit its business. On the other hand, the progress, perhaps coinparat- 
ively too rapid, made by the local co-operative banks in the above three years 
had caused some disorder in their administration, which obliged the Central 
Institute to make the conditions for credit to banks, above all those for sup¬ 
plementary credit, very justifiably more severe. These two circumstances, 
together with the ixnrest and general uncertainty in regard to political 
finance, caused by certain differences of opinion between the Diet of Finland 
and the Russian Government in regard to matters that do not come within 
the scope of the present study, induced the Pellervo ” again to limit its 
propaganda in behalf of a class of co-operative societies, the further natural 
development of which seemed, at least for the moment, to be seriously^- 
compromised hj the uncertainty in regard to the matter of the grant of 
the second Government loan to the Imstitute. 

Under these conditions, the number of new local co-operative societies 
registered soon decreased again very considerably. In 1910 only 33 new 
ones were registered in the Commercial Register, in the next year the number 
was reduced to 25. Finally in the last year of the period with which we 
are here concerned, that is to say, 1912, it was only ii. 

Altogether, on January ist. >1913, fhe total number of local co-operative 
banks registered in Finland since the beginning of the movement was 453. 
Of this number, 399 had been financed by the Central Credit In^stitute. Of 
the remaining 54, 22 were unable to apply for credit to the Instiiite as tliey^ 
did not yet satisfy the conditions imposed, 7 could not obtain assistance 
from it as they were not exclusively rural banks, and the applications of the 
others had been refused for one reason or another. 

We see then that there was no voluntary renunciation on the part of 
the banks of the credit offered by the Central Institute. If it was not ob¬ 
tained, it was always owing to some defect, either simply to an imperfection 
in the organization or in the management of the business of the banks them¬ 
selves. Air those the management and organization of which were in con¬ 
formity with the rules based on experience laid down for the serious and 
solid constitution of a rural credit co-operative bank had recourse to the 
good offices of the Central Institute. So we need, in all the rest of this 
■' studyi only^^ these into consideration, neglecting those the Centr<ai 
Institute did not think it vSlionld or coidd subvSidise. 
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So much said, the 399 banks we have to consider in this essay, w’-ere dis¬ 
tributed as follows in the various provinces on January ist., 1907 and 1913 
respectively. • » 

Number of Banks 




in 1907 

in 1913 

Province 

of Nyland. 

3 

10 

)) 

Abo and Bjorneborg . . . . 

8 

19 

» 

» Tavastehus. 

0 

9 

)) 

)) Uiborg. 

60 

126 

)) 

)) St. Michael. 

7 

37 

)> 

» Kuopio. 

35 

116 


)) Vasa. 

14 

31 


» Uleaborg. 

19 

51 


Finland . , . 

148 

399 ' 


§ 5. Loans made by and to the central credit institute. 

(A) Loans Received. 

We saw above that on May 12th., 1903, the Emperor Grand Duke 
accorded to the Centra^ Credit Institute out of the Government funds, a 
credit of 4,000,000 Finland Marks, to be granted as required in amounts 
not exceeding 500,000 marks each. The rate of interest iixed was 3 %, to 
which there was to be added from the year 1909 an annual instalment 
of ^ % towards repayment of the loan. 

The capital thus placed at the disposal of the Central Institute not 
having been entirely drawn in 1909, the Government permitted that the 
instalments for repayment should begin only in 1912. By January 
1st., 1913, on which date the perod with which we are occupied closes, 
therefore, only a single instalment had been paid (20,000 Finland Marks) 
and the debt of the Institute to the State remained altogether 3,98o,OooFin- 
land Marks., 

In view of the approaching exhaustion of the credit represented by this 
first State loan and the consequent necessity of providing for future re¬ 
quirements, the Central Credit Institute applied, at the beginning of the year 
1908, for a second credit out of the State funds, for a total amount of 
5,000,000 Finland Marks, in instalments of 1,250,000 Marks a year in the 
years lygio,1911,1912 and 1913. In consequence of differences arising between 
the Finland , and Russian authoiitie^in xegard to the investment of . the funds .■ 
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of tlie State, tlie Government considered it could only grant tlie first instal- 
iiieiit of 1,250,000 Marks of the loan applied for, without refusing to' grant 
the three otliers«m due course, should the general state of the finances per¬ 
mit. With regard to interest and repayment the conditions were similar 
to those for the first loan. # 

In, view of the uncertainty of future continuous assistance from the 
State, this solution could not satisfy the Board of Management of the 
Central Credit Institute and new negotiations were entered into in regard 
to the matter, which had led to no positive result by January ist., 19x3. 

Meanwhile the Institute decided to reduce its business, and so it was 
able, within the period we are considering, to limit the amount actual^’ 
drawn of the first annual instalment of the second loan granted by tb^' vState 
to 100,000 Marks. 

Adding to the above an amount of 2,000 Marks received b}?' the In¬ 
stitute out of the State assistance funds for a special loan to a coniniune 
suffering by famine, we find that the total ■ debt of the Central Credit 
iiivStitute to the vState was on January ist., 1913, 4,980,poo Finland Marks. 

(B) Loan Service. 

I. Conditions on which the Institute lends. 

The Central Credit Institute of Finlamd Co-operative Banks only 
grants loans to those co-operative credit banks which are strictly rural in 
character and the members of which engage in wniting to accept that 
form of unlimited liability to pay calls, known in Gerniany under the name 
of '' tmheschrmkte NachscImsspflicM'\ 

The conditions necessary in order that this collective engagement nmy 
be considered by the Institute as really effectuai and valid are the following : 

(1) Except in s]xecial cases, the co-operative banks, before tliey can 
obtain,material assistance from the Institute, must have at least 15 me,mbers. 

(2) Amongst these members there must be a certain number of 
more or less wealthy landholders. 

Further and above all in cases of supplementary loans, the Institute 
takes into special consideration the amount of the capital formed and owned 
by the,bank. 

' Finally, before granting, a loan to a co-operative bank or opening a 
credit for it, the Central Institute alwa^’^s sends an expert,to the locality 
to, 'Study the general and social conditions, especially in regard to agriculture 
and' educatio'E.. 'The expert ,in question must also present a detailed report 
with regard to the various members of the bank and especially of the Board 
of Management as well as the accountant and the cashier. 

I, As'an appendix to the present article we give a translation in extemo 
of the .General 'Conditions on which the Central Credit Institute grants loans 
,,'to'''l/ocal,..Co-operative';.Banks(i). 

,(1)'See'the'appeidix'to tlie'present article. " 
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In the following table we give the nninber o'f members of the local co¬ 
operative banks that have received credits from the Central Institute, 
as well as the amount of the annual income and the assets of the members« 


Tabee I, Total Number, Annual Income and Assets 
of the AIembers of the Co-operative Credit Banks 



Number 

Number 
of Members 
Registered with 
the Banks 

Annual Income 
of Members According 
to the 

Register of Taxation 

Estimated Assets of Members 

Years 

of 

Banks 

Total 

Average 
)er Bank 

Total 

Average 

per 

Member 

Total 

Average 

per 

Member 





Fmk. (I) 

Fmk. 

Fmk. 

Fmk. 

1903. 

8 

253 

32 

332,010 

1,378 

1.918,250. 

7,960 

1904 . 

57 

1,724 

30 

1.930.352 

1,232 

11,861,195 

7,569 

1905 . 

119 

3,662 

31 

3,275,056 

1,062 

18,703,785 

6,063 

igo6. 

143 

4.930 

34 

4,257,028 

994 

23.885,090 

5.575 

1907 ..... 

206 

8,231 

40 

6,463,098 

920 

35,942,370 

5.115 

1908. 

262 

11,745 

45 

9,455.041 

928 

52,779,680 

5.183 

1909 ..... 

3 . 3 ^ 

CO 

00 

0^ 

Hi 

47 

11,204,495 

832 

71.239,644 

5.295' 

1910 ..... 

370 

17,404 

47 

12,576,162 

82 4 

83,790,804 

5.490 

1911 ..... 

397 

15 , 54*5 

47 

14.037.702 

841 

95.442,201 

5,718 

1912. 

399 

— 

— 

15,203,731 

819 

110,687,678 

5.962 


(i) Fmk. (or Smk.) is the official abbreviation of the expression Finland marks. 


We show below the social xiosition and profession of the members of 
the Local Banks in 1905 and 1910. 


Tabee II.— Social Position of the Members of the Credit Co-operative Banks, 



Total 

Number 

of 

Blembers 

Supplying 

Inform¬ 

ation 

Agricultural 

Not Agricultural 

Year ,; 

Eandholders 

% 

Tenant 

.Farmers 

% i 

Artisans 

% 

Members 
of the 
Intellectual 
. Classes 

% 

'"1905 

3 '. 9 I 2 

2,985 

76.3 

576 

14.7 

■ 140 

I 3-6 

; 2II 

54 ' 

I'g'io 

15^319 

l ! 

10,768 

70-3 

3.915 

25.6 

400 

2.6 1 

: '236 1 

fA' 
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2 . Amount of Credit Granted by the Central Credit Institute 
* to the Local Co-operative Banks. ^ 

The first credits opened to a local co-operative^' bank of recent ere- 
at'ion, or managed by persons still new to the work are of course coixipar- 
atively small: between 3,000 and 5,000 Finland Marks. 

As a rule, supplementary credits are only granted to these local banks 
after at least one general inspection by the Central feistitute. 

The amount of the credits of this latter class increases in proportion as 
the bank gives proof of solidity and good administration. 

In addition to these general principles, the grant of credit-^ to local 
banks is regulated on the following lines : 

The amount of the loans granted to them must not, as a rule, exceed 
that of 300 Marks multiplied by the number of members of the Bank. 

The maximum total amount of loans granted to one and the same co¬ 
operative bank must not exceed half the total amoimt of the annual income 
of all the members of the bank. 

Finally, this maximum amount of loans must not be more than 
10 % of the total amount of the personal assets of all the members of 
the Bank. 

When the Institute began its operations, the Board of Directors 
further stipulated that the loans made to any local co-operative bank 
must never exceed a total amount of 10,000 Finland Marks. Today all 
limits have been suppressed and full liberty in the matter is left to the 
Board of Management of the Institute. 

The two following tables show the development of the credit granted 
in the first ten years of its life by the Central Credit Institute to the local 
co-operative banks: 
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Table III. — Amount of Credit Anmially Granted 
to the Local Banks by the Institute. 


Years 1 

1 

Number of Banks jl 

f Assisted j ] 

■_ ii 

Credit 

Applied 

for 

Fmk. (i) 

Credit Opened 

Credit Profited by 

« 

Total 

Fmk. 

cu 

CO g 

di ^ 

Si ^ 

Ci. 

Fmk. 

« a s 

^ M 

S3 0 

o. 

Fmk. 

% of the 

5 j Animal Income 
^ of Members 

.4., 

0 ^ P 

Fmk. 

Total 

Fmk. 

OJ 24 

W s 
u A 

^ ft 

Fmk. 

Average 

g j per Member 

F of Bank 

g , % of Credit 

* Opened 

1903 

10 

1x4,000 

79,000 

7,900 

00 

23.8 

4.1 

41,950 

4,195 

174 

53.1 

1904 

69 

629,800 

428,700 

6,213 

274 

22.2 

3*6 

264,083 

3,827 

169 

61.6 

1905 

119 

1,015,300 

833.750 

7,006 

270 

in 

4*5 

622,663 

5,232 

202 

74-7 

1906 

148 

1,384,050 

1,225,350 ! 

8,279 

286 

28.8 

5.1 

948,501 

6,652 

230 

80.3 

1907 

310 

2,302,350 

2,068,050 

9,848 

294 

314 

5.8 

1,705,968 

8,124 

243 

82.5 

190S 

268 

3,688,830 

3,257,650 

12,155 

320 

34-5 

6.2 

2,878,086 

10,739 

283 

88.4 

1909 

340 

5,490,380 

4,000,650 

11,767 

297 

35-7 

5*6 ’ 

3,662,519 

10,772 

272 

91*5 

1910 

374 

6,524,830 

4,388,000 

11.733 

2S8 

34-9 

5*2 

3,867,089 

10,340 

253 

88.0 

1911 

398 

7,134^300 

4,738,600 

11.906 

284 

33-8 

5.0 

3,931,833 

9,879 

236 

83.0 

1912 

399 

7,712,700 

4,990,100 

12,507 

269 

32.8 

4*5 ! 

4,113.103 

10,309 

'222 

82.4 


(i) Fmk. (or Smk.) is the ohlcial abbreviation of the expression Finland Mark. 


This table shows us in the first place that the Institute is less and less 
able to satisfy all the needs of the banks for credit. It shows ns also that 
the average amount of credit granted per bank increases annually, but that 
in proportion to the share of each of the members or the amount of their 
incoiiie or of their assets, this average has been appreciably lower in the 
later years of the period considered, and since 1908 it has remained con¬ 
stantly less than was stipulated in the provisions. 


3 
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TabIvE IV — Distribution of the Local Banks according io the A.mmmd 
of Credit Granted to them between 1903 and 1913. 


Yeai-ii 

Number 
of Banks 
to wliich 
Credit 'vvas 
Opened 

Distribution of tlie 

Banks, according to the A.niount of Credit Granted. 

.Bess 

tban 

3,000 

Fmk. 

Between 

3,000 and 
5,000 Fmk, 

5,000 

Fmk. 

Between 

5,000 and 
10,000 Fmk. 

fi 

10,000 

B'mk. 

Between 

10,000 and 

20,000 

20,000 

,Fttdc. 

and 

o'ver 

1903 • . • 

19 


2 

2 

2 

3 


I 

X904 * • • 

69 

5 

16 

18 

iS 

9 

V 

2 

X905 ... 

II 2 

7 

24 

31 

29 

13 

'll 

4 - 

1906 . . . 

148 

6 

22 

26 

48 

22 

15 

9 

1907 . . . 

210 

7 

18 

38 

62 

25 

.; 44 

16 

1908 . . . 

268 

7 

20 

25 

70 

35 

68 

43 

1909 . . . 

340 

9 

31 

39 

86 

36 

88 

51 

1910 . . . 

374 

8 

36 

37 

lOI 

3 ^ 

106 

55 

1911 . . . 

39S 

8 

35 

36 

.. 109 

38 

III 

61 

19x2 . . . 

399 

6 

32 

32 

92 

45 

124 

68 


From the figures in this second table it appears that whilst the number 
of small credits tends to decrease, that of large credits, on the contrary, in-* 
creases from year to year in very considerable proportion. At the end of 
the period here studied, the most considerable credits granted by the Central 
Credit Institute to the local co-operative banks were for 50,000 and even 
60,000 Finland Marks. 


3 , Objects for which Credits were granted to Local Bunks. 

At the start the Central Credit Institute only granted credit to the 
local co-operative banks in order to enable them to grant their members 
short term loans of amounts not exceeding 2,000 Finland Marks, exclus¬ 
ively for the improvement of purely agricultural holdings. 

This rule was first deviated from in January, 1908, when tlie Board 
of Directors of the Institute decided that it would in the future be able to 
grant mortgage loans on the security of growing forests, thus enabling the 
.proprietors to wait foi^ a more favourable moment, or until the trees 
had time to grow, before working the forests. 

■ In .March, 1912, the original rule was further departediiom. The Board 
..of'. Directors, then decided that’the Institute might, grant credits to enable 
the local,banks to make long term loans, in case such loans were,a|%>liecl for 
in order .to, facilitate the cultivation of^holdings still uncultivated. 
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Finally, in December, 1913, detailed rules were drawn up for the grant 
of credit for loans for the organization of the co-operative sale of the farm 
produce of the members of the local co-operative banks. ,, 

Unhappily, the uncertainty referred to above in connection with the 
grant to the Central Credit Institute of a second loan out of the State 
funds obliged the Board of Directors of the Society to renounce, for the mo¬ 
ment* at least, any idea of the further extension of the sphere of action 
assigned to the Institute at its foundation; and no credit for any of the 
three new purposes |nentioned could actually be accorded, except in the 
single instance of a mortgage loan on forests, approved before there was any 
ground for thinking that the second State loan would be more difficult to 
obtain«,than the first. 


4. Rale of Interest. 

We saw above that the Central Institute pays an annual interest of 
3 % and an instalment of % % for repayment of the loan or altogether 
3 /4 % amounts placed at its disposal by the State. Under these 

circumstances and in consideration of the general economic situation at 
the beginning of its action, the Institute fixed the interest to be paid by the 
local co-operative banks for the loans granted them at 4 ^ %. 

The general economic situation, however, im|)roving and the business 
of the Institute progressing very satisfactorily, the Board of Directors 
thought that they could lower the rate of interest, from May ist., 1906, 
to 4 %. But it was unhappily impossible long to give such favourable 
conditions. 

On the one hand, the current rate of interest having risen generally 
in the whole country, the singularly advantageous conditions offered by the 
Institute led to abuses on the part of certain banks, and it was necessary 
to prevent these becoming general. On the other hand, the difficulties 
that arose in regard to the second State loan and the consequent uncertainty 
ill respect to the future urged the society in the direction of prudence and 
economy. In consideration of these, circumstances, the Board of Direct¬ 
ors decided to return to the original rates and from June ist., 1909, 4 34 % 
was again charged. This remained the rate for all the rest of the period 
with which we are concerned. 


§ 6. Work of the eocae co-operative banks. 


We saw above that the Central Institute only grants credits to local 
banks after a minute and strict investigation into the general conditions of 
their organization, their workmg and their solvency. After the grant of 
credit lias been made, the vigilance of the Central Institute only increases 
and for every amount the local banks draw of the credits opened to them 
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they imist present a ■ report, showing .the members to whom they intend 
to lend, the amount and period' of the loans, the conditions for repayment 
and, above all^ the object for which the loan is granted. It is only after 
the Board of Management has approved all the details of this report that 
the amount applied for is paid over to' the Bank. ^ 

Now this approval is only given when the following conditions have 
been accepted by the Board of Management of the local bank: 

(1) A loan can only be granted for the improvement of the l)usmess 
of the borrower himself ; 

(2) The amount is only to be paid at the moment when it is to 
be employed for the object intended; 

(3) The loan must not exceed the amount strictly necessary Jor the 
object; 

(4) The term of the loan must not exceed that strictly necessary in 
order that the borrower may derive the benefits for his business, for the 
purpose of which the loan was made ; 

(5) The conditions for repayment must be as easy as the local 
circumstances, the character of the work contemplated and the individual 
situation of the borrower permit. 

A few tables will show, better than long explanations, what progress 
has been made by the local co-operative banks, during the period we are 
studying, under this strict supervision on the part of the Central Institute. 


Table V. — 'Number and Total Amount of the Loans Granted 
by the Local Banks. 





Amount of Loans 

! Number of Loans 

....... 



Number 





Avei'agc 


Years 

of Banks 

Total 

Average 


Average 

Niunl»er of 



Furnishing 

in 

per Bank 

Total 

per 

I,^oans 



Information 

Fmk. 

in 

Fmk. 


,i: 5 ru'i k 

Granted 

X903 


8 

41,220 

5.153 

203 

■25 

203 

1904.. 


55 

276,745 

5.032 

1,661 

30 

167 

X905 


118 

549,408 

4,656 

3,906 

33 

141 

1906 


136 

666,516 

4,901 

4,700 

35 

142 

1907 


197 

1,240,359 

6,296 

7.497 

38 

165 

1908 


252 

2,180,915 

8.654 

11,774 

47 

1:85 

1909 


332 

2,199,401 

6.625 

13,827 

42 

'159 

1910 


353 

2,137,668 

6,056 

15.589 

44 

137 

1911 

..... 

390 

2,491,104 

6,837 

18,104 

46, 

138 


^ ' Here, as in^ the .preceding 'tables, we .see the efiects of the crisis‘’-caused 
in: 1909 by the .uncertainty." as to the grwt of the second .Government loan' 
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to the Central Institute. The applications for credit, and the total amount 
of credit granted, whether by the Central Institute or by the, local co- 
opemtive banks increased continually and regularly. On the Other hand, the 
amounts of the loans granted were, for this reason, necessarily reduced. 
On the expiration the period we are studying the average was, we see, 
138 Finland Marks per loan. In Austria the corresponding average was 
at that date 260 Fink., in France, 779 Fmk., and in Germany it reached 
the amount of 961 Fmk. 

We shall now give the total figures for the distribution of the loans 
granted by the local co-operative banks according to the term allowed for 
their lepayment: 


Table VL — Terms for Repayment of Loans Granted by the Local Banks. 


Years 

Number of Loans Granted for 

Percentage of the 

Various Classes of Loans 

I Year 

or less 

Between i and 

3 Years 

Over 

3 Years 

Loans 

for I Year 

or less 

Loans for 

between x and 

3 Years 

Over 

3 Years 

1903 . 

IIO 

67 

26 

54-2 

33*0 

12.8 

1904 . . . . . 

643 

785 

233 

38.7 

47-3 

14.0 

1905 . 

1,467 

1.857 

582 

37-6 

47*5 

14.9 

1906 ..... 

1,608 

2.471 

621 

34-2 

52.6 

13.2 

1907 . 

2,028 

3.864 

1,605 

27.1 

51.5 

21.4 

1908. 

2,931 

6,269 

2,574 

24-9 

53*2 

2X.9 

1909 . 

3,499 

7,664 

2,664 

25.3 

55*4 

19.3 

1910 . . . . . 

3.625 

9,124 

2,840 

23.3 

58.5 

18.2 

I9II. 

5,028 

10,256 

2,820 

27.8 

56,6 

15.6 


We see that from 1909 there has been a very marked tendency to re¬ 
duce as far as possible the number of long term loans. This is not only 
due to the difficulties caused by the often mentioned crisis originating in 
connection with the grant of the second Government loan, but also, and 
even chiefly, to the systematic action of the Central Credit Institute, opposed 
on principle to long term loans. 

If now we classify the loans granted by the local co-operative banks 
according to the objects for which they were granted, we obtain the 
following figures : ' ' 
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TabIvB: yil. — Object of the Loans Granted by the Local Banks. 


Percentage of I^oans for ^Different Objects 


Years 

Total 

Number 

of IvOans 

Gratrted 

New Crops 

and Farm 

Impi'ove- 

meiits 

Purchase of 

Implements, 

Machinery, 

Manures etc. 

Purchase 

#■ 

of livestock 

Building 

Miscellan¬ 

eous 

1903. 

203 

28.6 

19.2 

16.7 

7-9 

27.6 

190-1. 

x,66i 

CO 

24.6 ' 

14.9 


5-8 

X905. 

3,906 

41.5 

25.5 

16.6 

12.2 

4.2 

1906. 

4,700 

39-8 

23.0 

16.0 

16.1 

5.1 

1907. 

7>497 

42.2 

21 2 

14-5 

16.2 

5*9 

1908. 

11,774 

38.9 

18.I 

13.8 

17.2 

12.0 

1909 • . 

13,827 

43-1 

18.0 

II.6 

18.4 

8.9 

1910 . 

15,539 

41.2 

18.9 

12.7 

18,3 

8.9 

191I. 

18,104 

38.0 

25.8 

11.3 

iS.i 

6.8 


At the commencement of otir period, the loans granted for purchase 
of livestock and those for miscellaneous purposes were far more numerous 
than afterwards. The decrease is due to the severity of the Central 
Institute, which, finding that this group of loans often gave rise to abuses 
of various kinds, decided to engage the local banks only to grant them under 
conditions of quite special supervision. Similar instructions have been 
given to the banks in regard to loans for building, the Central Institute 
considering as more or less unproductive a large number of these undertak¬ 
ings, especially those only intended for the improvement or eml:>ellishmei:it 
of the farmers' dwellings. Naturally, here also the strictness of the Central 
Credit Institute was largely due to the uncertainty with regard to the unin¬ 
terrupted continuation of State assistance to the work of the society. 

Tet us now pass on to consider the fluctuations in the general business 
of the local co-operative banks, limiting our attention to its purely pecun¬ 
iary business. 
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Tabi.e VIII. — FhicMiaticms in the General Business of the Local Banks. 



Gen ual 

Total 

of 

Business 

Done 

Average Total of 
Business Done 

Working Capital | 

as Percentage of Total | 
of General Business | 

Number of Banks of which the Total Business 
was 

Years 

Per 

« 

Bank 

Per 

Member 

of 

Bank 

From 

1,000 

to 

5,000 

Fmk. 

From 

5,000 

to 

10,000 

Fmk. 

From 

10,000 

to 

25,000 

Fmk. 

From 

25,000 

to 

50,000 

Fmk. 

From. 

50,000 

to 

75.000 

Fmk. 

From 

75 000 

to 

100,000 

Fmk. 

100,000 

Fmk. 

and 

over 

1908 

5,275,800 

20,053 

457 

60 

23 

44 

122 

53 

12 

2 

I 

iQog 

6,228,351 

18,622 

398 

67 

25 

70 

174 

51 

II 

3 

I 

1910 

6,793>725 

18,613 

394 

66 

39 

78 

173 

5 ^ 

16 

I 

t 

1911 

7,309,418 

18,742 

399 

64 

40 

85 

175 

74 

13 

I 

2 


Here we see better than anywhere else the paralysing effect of the un¬ 
certainty in regard to further State assistance. Since the large decrease 
observed in 1909 in the average total business both per bank and per 
member of the banks, there has not been any return to the earlier figures. 
The natural progress has been completely arrested and the inferior position 
of the Finland Banks as compared with those of other countries has 
only increased instead of diminishing. We give below the corresponding 
averages per Bank and per member in some other countries: 


General Business 




per Bank 

per Member 

Germany (1910) . . . 
Austria (1907) . . . 
Bulgaria (1909) , . , 

. 

• • 478.675 
. . 182,037 

. . 63,304 

5,067 

1.475 

883 


We give below a summary of the balance sheets of all the local co¬ 
operative banks supplied by the Central Credit Institute for the period 
we are^ considering: 
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TabIvE IX. — Summary of the Balance Sheets 
^ of the Finland Co-operative Credit Banks. 


(A) Credits. 


Year (Ending \ 
31st. December) ) 

Number of Banks j 
Supplying j 

Information j 

Assets 

^ Total Assets 

lyosses 

■ ! 

Cash 

Credits 

Shares 
{actions and 
parts) 
in Central 
Co operative 
Institutions 

Stock 

1903 

8 

1 

3,020,68 

44,504.00 

1,400.00 

343-83 

49,268.51 

160.80 

1904 

57 

15,977.90 

272,928.83 

7,009.95 

1,227.52 

297,144.20 

1,678.27 

1905 

119 

39,320.36 

648,186.41 

16,613,25 

1,061.07 

705,181.09 

2,007.43 

1906 

139 

60,593.35 

968,415,46 

22,804.25 

1,194.52 

1,053,727.58 

9x2.26 

1907 

205 

83,252.25 

1,785,699.43 

39,486.30 

6,127.66 

1,914,565.64 

1,273.89 

1908 

259 

125,708.43 

3,010,217.16 

62,878.55 

10,000.17 

3,208,804.31 

1.383-73 

I9OQ 

335 

205,098.63 

3,863,677.35 

78,789.50 

40, .395 .74 

4,187,961.22 ; 

i .73<5.34 

1910 

366 

195,991.74 

4.197,044-40 

87,887.68 

44,806.03 

4,525,729.85 

2,607.79 

I9II 

390 

203,791.65 

4,362,843.67 

95,132.40 

47,376,16 

4,709,143.88 

2.736.85 


(B) Dehiis. 


Year (Ending 

31st. December) 


Debits 


Total Ddiits 

Net .Proht 

vSiibscriptioas 

Paid 

‘Reserve Ennds 
and 

Available 

Amounts 

Debt to the 

Ceatral Credit 

Institute 

vSavings 

1903 

1,519.00 

208.10 

47.328.19 

i 

205.75 

49,306,04 

1.23.27 

1904 

, 15,550.37! 

1,845.40 

272,554-01 

7,320.87 

297,270,65 

1,551.82 

X905 

42,959.87 

5,938.77 

642.725.93 

11,189.40 

702,813.97 

4 , 374-55 

1906, 

71,309.01 

12,946.41 

936,686,46 

20,927.21 

1,041,869.09 

12,770.75 

1907 

119,405.45 

30,304-56 

1,702,633.29 

43.495-40 

1,895,838.70 

20,000.83 

_ ,190.8/ 

184,238.70 

57,926.03 

2,880,516.11 

52,292.35 

3 N 74 , 973 -X 9 

35,214.85 

;■ 1909 ; 

/ 269,427.92 

99,585.88 

3.723.884.39 

59,803.54 

4,152,701.73 

36,995-83 

1910 

352,236,82 " 

139,242.83 

3.923.196.75 

76,721.39 

4 , 491 , 397 - 79 ' 

36,939-85 

1911 

428,925.60 

180,636.95 

3.951,747.51 

n 

1 106,674.93 

4,667,984.99 

4I895.74 
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§ 7. Management, supervision and inspection of the work 

OF THE LOCAE CO-OPERATIVE BANES. ■> 


We have had occasion to point out above the strictness of the in¬ 
vestigation the Central Institute has carried out before granting the 
smallest credit to a local bank. This investigation is, however, only the 
beginning of a constant assiduous supervision to which the bank has to sub¬ 
mit from the moment it is effectively included among the customers of 
the Institute. 

T^t us observe next that, far from assuming the character of an in¬ 
quisitorial control this supervision, on the contrary, takes the form of in¬ 
structive guidance of the action of the banks. Its principal object is to 
obtain that the members of the board of management and above all 
the bookkepers and cashiers of the local cooperative banks may be com¬ 
petent for their work, acquainted with commercial bookkeeping, but also 
and above all with the principles of co-operation generally and the 
mechanism of co-operative credit in particular. 

Starting with this idea, the Central Institute begins by placing at the 
disposal of those concerned ever3d:hing needed to enable them to obtain 
the necessary knowledge. It furnishes every local bank dependent on it 
with bookkeeping manuals and forms gratis; it sends it, also gratis, 
the Suomen Osuustoimintalehti(Review of Co-operation in Finland), 
supported and edited collectively by all the central co-operative instit¬ 
utions of the country, with a strictly educational object. 

The Institute goes even further. Together with the other central 
institutions, it has founded and supports the Helsingfors Co-operative 
Institute, an advanced school, in which special courwses are given, amongst 
them courses for bookkeepers and cashiers of the local co-operative 
banks. And as the complete courses, in a town where living is fairly 
dear, cannot be followed by all, the Institute organizes every year, in about 
ten other parts of the courtry, rapid courses of instruction not only for book¬ 
keepers and cashiers, but also for members of the boards of management of 
the banks. And to facilitate a larger attendance at these courses, of course 
entirely free, the Institute gives every year from twenty to thirty bursar¬ 
ies to poor bookkeepers and cashiers who desire to attend them. 

Tet us finally add, that when the local banks are unable, for want of 
funds, to engage a really competent bookkeeper and cashier, the Institute 
endeavours to supply the need, granting the bank, either the whole or 
at least part, of the amount required for the employee's salary. 

Under these circumstances it is to be understood that the Institute can¬ 
not only desire but require that the management of the local banks should 
be more or less uniform in a technical sense and should not show too many 
or too serious defects when inspected by its order, 

A^a result of an agreement entered into between the Central Institute 
and the ^'PeUervo", most of thest inspections are, carried out by expert ' 
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teachers belonging to the *'Pellervo''. They are carried out on a uniform 
plan prepared in advance and all the details of the nianageiiient of the 
bank are exc|,iiiiDed, and the result is communicated to the Board of 
Management of the Central Institue which studies them with particular 
attention. 

According to the results of the inspection, the banks are classified 
as '' good 'h to which special favours may be granted by way of emcour- 
agemeiit, “fair'b to which advice is given, and, finally, '‘badly man¬ 
aged '6 in respect to which more serious measures are taken, if advice, instruc¬ 
tion and exhortation -prove insufficient. 

The coercive measures, to which the Institute may resort, in case 
persuasion is ineffectual, vary according to the seriousness of tire case. 
If, for example, it is only a question of the keeping of the books, want of 
order and judgment in the grant of loans, want of energy in applying the 
regulations etc. the Institute limits itself to requiring that the banks 
engage another bookkeeper and cashier, or even appoint a new Board of 
Management. 

If, on the contrary, there are more serious defects, or the same defects 
are found repeatedly in spite of the remarks of the inspectors and, if, finally, 
the former measures are not sufficient for the re-establishment of good order, 
the Central Institute may close its account with the Bank in fault, and take 
legal measures to obtain the immediate repayment of any amounts 
already lent. 

It is seldom such extreme measures are resorted to. In the whole 
period with which we are concerned, it is true such action was sanctioned 
thirty two times. But it is well to observe that in twenty of these thirty 
two instances the banks concerned, at the last moment, took such steps 
that it was possible to renounce taking action. In the case of the twelve 
Banks against which action was really taken, when they found all credit 
denied them by the Central Institute, eleven of them wound up their 
business without the Institute suffering loss, and only one liad to be 
declared insolvent at the instance of the Institute. 

The examples thus made had salutary revSults. Tlic'y greatly facil¬ 
itated the work of education and purification undertaken by the Central 
Institute, and if, at the present moment, the Finland co-operative soci¬ 
eties are generaly working in the most satisfactory way, it cariiiot be gain¬ 
said that it is to the strict educative supervision of the Central Institute 
they largely owe it. 


§ 8 .. Progressive development of the general business 

OF THE CREDIT INSTITUTE. 


I^et US close our study with the foUowingtables, indicating the progress¬ 
ive, development of the business of the Central Credit Institute duHng the 
first six.years of its work. 



TABI.E X. —Profit and Loss Accomit of the Central Credit Institute from 1903 to 1912, in Finland Marks. 
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TABtB XI. — Summary of Balance Sheets of the Central Credit Institute from 1903 to 1912, in Finland Marks. 
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1910 14,551,364.685 547.96 ; 4,033,7i5.33:230,8o2.6S;2fi6,297.74’ i.oo'j 4,315, 735.83!3oo,ooo,oo;i9,659.32-32,765o7!24j748.o8ji3,783.30! 4,^22,060.00. — ; 2,709-35! 301638.86 
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The net total profit for the whole i^eriod under consideration was, as 
we see, 206,451.37 Finland Marks. In accordance with the rules of the 
Society of the Institute, 15 % of this amount, or 30,967.69 ^ Marks, were 
paid into the reserve fund and25 % or 51,612.86Marks, into the speciaT' A” 
fund, formed, as we iiave seen, for the redemption of shares of series ''A'' 
reserved to the founders of the Institute. 

The total amount of dividends paid to shareholders of this last class 
was 99,513.50 Finland Marks, or 48.23 % of the subscribed capital, dis¬ 
tributed as follows : ^ 

Year 1903 .... 

1904 .... 

,, 1905 and 1906 

„ 1907 . 

From. 1906-1912 . . 

In regard to the local co-operative banks, holding shares of section 
'' B ” (ordinary shares), they received altogether 20,061.50 Finland Marks 
or 9.72 % of the subscribed capital. 

Altogether, the Central Credit Institute of the Co-operative Banks 
of Finland has contributed considerably to obtain for the farmers of the 
country the working capital necessary to develop their farms. It has 
above all raised their conception of the real value of co-operative credit and 
prepared them for collective econom.ic business and the reasonable em¬ 
ployment of agricultural credit. 


0 % of the capital 

o 0/ 

O /o >> 

4 % if >) 

4 Y 2 if >> 

5 .. ,, 


APPENDIX. 


Genera n conditions on which the centrai, credit institute 

GRANTS DOANS TO CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 

Ill order that a co-operative credit bank may obtain a loan from the 
Central Credit Institute of Finland Co-operative Banks it must be constit¬ 
uted in conformity with the Law on Co-operative Action and in its admin¬ 
istration and the conduct of its business it must observe the rules laid 
down by the Central Institute. For the moment these rules are as foUows: 

§ I . . 

In regard to its objects, its organization, its management, as well as 
theconduct of its business, theBank must observe the following regulations: 

(r) There must be unlimited liability on the part of all members 
to pay calls. % 
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(2) The sphere of action of the bank must be limited to a well defined 
rural district, not too large, for example, a few landed estates adjoining 
each other, atvillage or a small densely populated commune, 

(3) It must pay interest of not more than 5 % on the payments made 

by members, ^ 

(4) None of the board of management and none of the officers, 
except the bookkeeper, may be paid. If it is impossible to obtain a^really 
capable bookkeeper without salar^^ or if the business of the Bank is of 
such innportance that it is not to be reasonably expectf^d that anyone would 
undertake the bookkeeping and the accountant's work without remuneration, 
the employee engaged for the purpose may receive a fixed salary, without 
any percentage whatever on the amount of the business done or the profits 
made. 

(5) The bank must only grant loans to its own members for a strictly 
defined purpose, such that its realisation may directty benefit the boi- 
ro-v’er’s farm. 

(6) In order to increase the knowledge of the members of the bank, 
both in respect to agricultural technique and co-operation, and to enable 
them to utilise the loans granted them by the bank, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the members must, either as subscribers or in any other w ay , reg¬ 
ularly receive the review Peller\m ”, or some other publication of similar 
character approved by the Central Credit Institute. 

(7) If the bank makes collective purchases or if it grants its members 
loans with a view to purchases of the kind, it must do so in accordance 
with co-operative principles and in conformity with a general plan 
approved by the Central Credit Institute. 

(8) If the borrower uses the amount received as a loan from the bank 
for a purpose other than that indicated in his application, and if the board 
of management of the bank does not approve this change, the loan shall be 
cancelled and immediate repayment demanded. 

(9) Except for the regulation payments into the reserve fund and in¬ 
terest legally due to members, the profits realised by the Bank must be 
all placed to its reserve fund, or to a special fund to be only drawn from 
for objects of collective progress or co-operative work. 


§ 

: The mere fact of having received a loan from the Central Credit In¬ 
stitute implies an engagement on the part of the bank receiving to accept 
the supervision of the Institute and to authorize it to supervise and inspect, 
whenever it judges expedient, the management of the bank, its accounts 
and the conduct of its business. 

All"the books .of the bank, as Avell as the documents referring to loans 
granted by it'must be in,perfect'conformity with the forms approved hy 
the Board of Management of the Central Credit Institute. 
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§ 3 - 

applications for credit must be made in writing and addressed to the 
Central Credit Institute. They must be signed by all the members of the 
board of managemeriit themselves as well as by the bookkeeper. They must 
contain:' 

(1) An undertaking to conform precise^ with all the conditions laid 
down for the loan as weU as with the suggestions and corrections made by 
the Central Credit Iiistitute. 

(2) Precise indication of ah the loans contracted by the bank both with 
its own members and strangers, as weh as of the total amount of such 
loans £urd indication also of the amounts possessed by the bank under form 
of shares, reserve fund or savings deposits. 

(3) All undertaking to purchase a share in the Central Credit Institute 
for every 5,000 Marks of credit granted. 

Applications for credit must further be accompanied: 

(1) By a complete list, in accordance with a form drawn up by the 
Central Credit Institute, of ah the members of the bank, giving in each case 
the name, place of fixed residence, amount of annual revenue according 
to the last income tax list, and, finally, indication of the total amount of the 
assets of each member, according to a conscientious estimate made by the 
board of management of the bank, ahowaiice being made for eventual debts. 

(2) By an extract from the report of the general meeting of the mem¬ 
bers of the Bank, containing the resolutions taken with regard to the total 
maximum amount of loans and savings deposits the Bank guarantees 
at one time, as well as the maximum amount it can grant its members. This 
report must further show the decision of the Bank as to its acceptance, in 
regard to the work of its board of management and its bookkeej)er, of a rule 
in conformity with the model established by the Credit Institute, with pre¬ 
cise and detailed indication of any alteration the meeting may have judged 
advisable to make in this model. 


§ 4. 

If, ill consideration of the documents mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, as well as of other circumstances duly established, the Board of 
Management of the Central Credit Institute thinks the bank deserving 
of the credit applied for, it will be granted up to the amount allowed by the 
financial conditions of the Institute and demanded by the credit requirements 
of the bank. The decision of the Board of Management of the Institute will 
be communicated to the board of management of the bank in writing. 

§5. 

The credit granted to each bank will take the form of an opening in 
current*account up to the day on which the contract is denounced one 
or other of the parties. ‘ ' 
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There shall be a new contract for each operation, rnade out iri accordance 
with a special form. 


§ 

The board of management of each bank must every J'atuiary submit 
to the Central Credit Institute a statement of its accounts arid its lialance 
sheet, made out according to a form established by the Institute. 

§ 7 - 

Whenever anyone ceases to he a member of the bank, eitiieF-ovving 
to his death, or through any other reason, the board of management sluill 
immediately notify the Central Credit Institute. In the same way, any 
change in the members of the board of management must be ccviniiiuiiicat 
to the Institute without delate 


Whenever the general meeting of members decides to make any 
change in the rules, alters the maximum amount vhe b nk can leu cl or 
borrow or introduces any innovation in the regulations in regaid to 11 le 
work of its board of management or its bookkeeper, sueli decisions must 
at once be communicated to the Board of Management of tlie Ceiitial 
Credit Institute. 


§ 9 . 

The board of management of each bank is bound to place at the dis. 

posal of every inspector delegated by the Board of Maiiageinent of tin' 
Central Credit Institute, at any moment, all its account hooks, as well as 
any schedules relating to them, and all its correspondence, a.s uTdl as the 
reports of tlie meetings of the board of management. l*t must i’uii.lie!: givu;! 
the insi'iector any further information he may require concerning t in.' w^ork- 
ing of the liauk. 


§ lo. 

The Board of Management of the Central Credit Institute lias tin:* 
right to delegate a representative to attend any meeting of a l)i:ink. He 
shall have no right, however, to vote at such meetings. 
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SOME INFORMATION 

REFAI'ING TO AGRICUIvTURAF ASSOCIATION IN URUGUAY. 


SOURCES : 


RtJI.ES ANB ANNUAL R1-:P0RTS OF THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS C 

Asociaci6n rural del Uruguay {Urugmy Rural Associaiion); 

SociEDAi) liCxi»osia6N»FisRiA DE Sarandi DEL Yi , {Exhibition Fair Society of SmanM 
del ¥i ); 

SociEDAD Agricultores unxdos DE SAN Jos6 (San Josd United Farmers^ Society ); 
Asociacic6n Rural del Departamenxo de San Josi?: (Rural Association of the Depart^ 
ment of San Jo$d ); 

SoaEDAD Fomento DEL PASO DE LOS ToROS {Agricultural Society of Paso de los Tom) ; 
SociEDAD FOMENTO “ AiGUA ” {'* Aigua'' Agricultural Society); 

SociEDAi) Rurai. 15 Ilf PICA {Agricultural and Horse Improvement Society; 

Club Fomento de Mjnas {Minas Agricultural Club); 

Revbta de la asoctacrSn rural del Uruguay {Review of Rural Association in Uruguay] 
Years 1910, 19x1, igtZf 1913 and 19x4. 


§ r. Introduction. 


In a young country like Uruguay, the agricultural economy of which 
is still in its iuitial stage, it is not surprising that agricultural association 
should not yet have attained the .same degree of development as in the 
older Europe, above all a.s regards the highest and most perfect forms which 
this association lias assumed. 

It is enough to consider briefly the agricultural conditions of the count¬ 
ry to day to see what obstacles hinder the progress of association. Indeed 
the low density of the population, the prevalence of livestock improvement, 
which means large farms with few people on them, the insufficient means 
of communication etc. constitute a group of circumstances that cause the 
farmers tj remain in an isolation which is not favourable to agricultural 
association. Yet, as we shall see, efforts have not been wanting in this 
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field^of rural economy. We may even say that Uruguay was oneof tlievSouth 
American countries in which association first made its appeairiiice, as 
is natural considering that this country is essentially devoted to agriciiltitre 
and livestock improvement. But the institutions founded, even tlielrldest 
and the most imporlaiit, in most cases, as we shall^see lieia^after, appca,i: 
under the form of general and elementary associations, or, in ti,iei,r i)rga„i.i- 
ization, assume a multiplicity of forms still very remote from tliiit ‘y)eciai» 
isatioii wdiicli has been reached by agricultural ittStitt,itions in our days. 


§ 2 . Agricultural associations and their organiza'iion. 

There are no statistical returns as yet published in Uruguay of The ag,ri-' 
cultural associations working in the countiun We shall therefore merely 
give the names of the principal. These are, according to information 
kindly supplied to us by the Department of Industries and the technical 
publications on the matter: 

In the chief towns of Departments : 

Uruguay Rural Association, Montevideo; 

Salto Agricultural, Horse and Uivestock Improvement Association; 
Paysaiidii Rural Society and Agricultural Club; 

Rio Negro Rural Association ; 

Soriano Rural and Industrial Association ; 

Colonia Rural and Industrial Association ; 

Rivera Agricultural Society; 

Tacuarembo livestock Improvers’ Society; 

Fiores Agricultural Society*; 

San Jose Rural Association ; 

Minas Agricultural Club; 

Maldonado Rural and Industrial Association ; 

Treiiita y Tres Agricultural Society ; 

Rocha R.t:iral Associatio,ii ; 

,Mel() R,iiral Exhibition I^air Society; 
vSxiii Jose United I'anners' vSociety. 

In tlie essentia,iiy rural districts and, smaller towns and villages : 

Dolores Rural and Industrial Association ; 

' . Modes Eab(,)ur J^eagiie ; 

. Arroyo Grande Rural Ass()ciati(.)n ; 
xCatmeri Eabotir Ucague ; 

, ■ Sarandi del Yi Rural Exhibition Bair Society. 

':.Eas'ca"tia Rural Association ; 

Santa,, Rosa del Cttareim Society for the Eiicaiurageiiient of Agricub 
,'ture; and; Livestock' Improvement; 

iPaso/de los Toros Agricultural Society ; 

;;'J*'Aigtia;*’',Agric^ Society;' 

'iVJ'ose':''Battle^ and Horse Improvement Society. 

; ,^Let;;usorganization of these societies/ '■ 
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I. Objeds ami Aims of the Agnculkiral Associations. — The rules o£ 
almost all these associations make use of the following general formula, 
to sl;|i)w the obiects they propose to accomplish; “ the encouragement of 
livestochciiiipr<')veiiient, agriculture and the industries connected therewith/' 
ail extremely vague^plirase, to cover innunierable operations. Certain of 
these societies define tlieir aims somewhat more clearly, as for example, 
the Paso de los Toros Agricultural Society, which iiiciudes in its programme, 
the organization of shows, su])port of all undertakings for the improvement 
of rural industries, protection of the interests of farmers etc. 

To give an example of the multiplicity and diversity of the ends pur¬ 
sued by certain associations, we sliall mention the San Jose Farmers' 
Society^ the objects of which are stated in its rules to be : (i) Mutual 
jissistaiice of members in all claims of general interest for agri» 
cultural industries and livestock improvement; (2) Co-operation in the 
destruction of all pests by which agriculture sulfers and tlie encouragement 
of the adoption of the mOvSt improved methods for the advance of industries ; 
(3) application to the public authorities for the installation of elementary 
schools ill localities in wliich they are required and the foundation of an 
agricultural school in the department; (4) defence of members on occasion 
of any atteiniit against their personal liberty or tiieir property ; (5) a camp¬ 
aign against gambling and alcoholism among members ; (6) assistance in 
procuring medical attendance and medicines etc. for members and their 
families ; (7) lusuranee of members against hail and accidents in work on 
payment of fixed premiums, (8) the foundation of co-operative dairies and 
the orgatii,zation of a service of threshing .machines either leased or pur¬ 
chased (i). 

We liave already said that the population of Uruguay is essentially 
occupied iu agriculture and livestock improvement, so that it is natural 
tiiat in tills country association slioiild first take an agricultural form. 
However, it 'miistlx! observed that in many cases the union sate not exactly 
professi„oi'ia.1 associations, wliich imply a higlier stage of social activity, 
Imt elementa.r>" associaiious formed to enable the members more easily 
to sa;t.isfy tlieir vtirious soc.ial,, intellectual a.nd artistic requirements etc; 
in a word, assoiiations tliat iire agricultural in so far as they are formed 
amongst "fa,rincrs for tlic |>rotet:tion of their interests, and,'at the same time, 
for tho sa,tisfaciir)'n of otJier 'reiiuirerucnts. .Thus, we find for example,.that 
tlie Ag:ii(:nlt:ural Clul), 1 ms, irt additio'o to the rural section occupied 

with tlie progress of a.griculture arid livestock improvement, two others, 
one artistic, literary and si>orting, for entertainments, music, shooting, 
fencing and gyinna,stics, witli a library, and the other, industrial and com* 


(i) These last alns o'f a co-operative nature are not direct objects of tlie society, 
which ImS'to 'jtsdf to eneourag'ing with the memxsat,its disposal The foundation of 

orgatiiz.atioi'is 'for co-0{,x;ratlve work. nesidcB, tlie mles themselves, provide that nothing 
shHl be done ill these directions imtilthe'society has .reached .a eexiain stage of economic 
development. 
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mercial, for everything relating to industry generally, arts and trades, cotrn 
nierce etc. 

To sura dp, we may say that the rural associations of Uruguay:^pro¬ 
pose at one and the same time to improve the professional and social pos¬ 
ition of their members and the district in which they "/vork. 

2. Capital, — In most of the rural associations of Uruguay, the ca|)it« 
al consists in a definite"* number of shares, varying in value from -i()4)esos 
to 100 pesos each, according to the society. 

Ill other cases the capital is formed by means of contributions fiDiii 
the members. 

As we shall see, almost all of these organizations include among 
their means of action the holding of exhibitions, fairs, shows etcv frorii 
which they derive profits, A part of these are then utilised to form a re¬ 
serve fund ; some societies use the balance to increase their capital, others 
distribute it as a dividend among their shareholders, and in this sense they' 
are commercial societies, 

3. Members, — In the associations which have their capital in shares, 
all shareholders are members. But there are some of these associations, the 
Rural Association of the Department of San JosS, for example, in which, 
after the issue of shares forming the share capital has been taken up, any 
new applicant for membershi|) must be presented by two members and 
pay a fixed entrance fee. The case is the same in associations without 
share capital. 

Generally speaking, it is not ncessary to be a farmer in order 
to be a member of these associations; any person is admitted to nieni- 
bersliip on satisfying the above conditions. However, in the rules of some 
associations the members are divided into active and protecting iriei;iil)ers, 
according as they are farmers or not; in general, however, the two classes 
have the same rights and duties. 

4. Means of Action, — These associations include aiiioiig their means 
of action the organisation of shows, exhibitions, fairs, lectures etc. 

At the >shows and fairs each of them opens at least once a year, 
only are the members* produce and other exhibits accepted, Imt also tliose 
of all agriculturists and livestock improvers of the locality. 

The exhibitors, farmers or agents, pay the association an ent:ra;nce 
fee in advance. At cattle shows or fairs, the association charges for tlie 
stand and for the forage consumed. 

„ § 3. The TjRxjouAy rurau ■aSvSociation and ta\s 

'After the above remarks on the general organization of agricultural 
,, associations in Uruguay, it will ;be well to consider at greater kmgtli 
one of'thelongest established of them, as an example. The Vmguciy 'Rural 
Association h y>Toh 3 hly the most powerful in the coinitry and is tending to 
''become a^'bond. of union for'all the agricultural associations'scatfered over 
the whole area of the Oriental Republic. ^ ^ 
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This Association was formed in 1871. Its niles.have been amended 
several times since its foundation; the last revision was made in 1907. Ac¬ 
cording to the rules,, the society proposes (i) to defend an«J promote the 
iiitefc5Sts of agriculture and livestock improvement, as well as of the indus¬ 
tries derived tlierefroin; (2) to develop the producing power and the social 
value of farm labourers and (3) to render agricultural effort uniform and 
iiariipniotis. To attain these ends the Association has to exert its action 
ill the following directions : 

{a) To work for the preparation of measures and the promulgation 
of laws favouring tli<? national farm production ; 

{b) the introduction of the reforms considered necessary in the com¬ 
mercial treaties affecting such produce ; 

the opening of new foreign markets and the definite assurance of 
those open to the produce of the country; 

(d) the encouragement of the introduction of new rural industries 
into Uruguay; 

- the stimulation of private enterprise and its support by the Gov¬ 
ernment authorities in everything tending to increase the prosperity 
of the rural districts and the amelioration of rural life; 

(/) the eticouragement of individual elfort and the spirit of co¬ 
operation ; 

(g) the continuous increase of the influence of tbe departmental 
agricultural associations on the economic interests of the departments, so 
that these associations may become social forces able to transform the 
rural conditions with advantage; 

{h) the harmoiiising of the efforts of all the rural associations of the 
country, rendering them intelligent and convergent; 

(i) the constant active propagation of ideas favourable to the im¬ 
provement of livestock, crops, the vSystem of reproduction and the perfect 
preparation of the produce ; 

(f) the organization of congresses, fairs and exhibitions and their 
effective support as well as that of other gatherings of the same kind held 
in the de|')artments; 

(k) tlie diffusion of scientific knowledge of the greatest utility for 
rural iudUvStri.es and tl:ie id.eas best suited for promoting the union and 
organi,zation oi‘ agricultural class, 

We see tlierefore that the field of action of this iiivStitiitioti' is ex- 
treniel}^ wide, although it remains within the domain of pure association. 

The .Association we are considering is managed by a committee of 
management elected by the members. The committee, in its turn, appoints 
sub-committees to deal with the various manifestations of the activity 
of the institution. Up to the present the followi.ng commissions have been 
working: legislation, agricultural science, veterinary surgery, viticulture, 
saladerias and rural industries. 

The members may be honorary, foundation, active, delegated and corre¬ 
spondent. An active nie.mber .must be presented by two members or by 
one of the Committee of managemeiit or 'pay an entrance fee of 10^ pesos. 
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Foundation and active members pay a monthly contribution of 
1.50, pesos. 

The delegated members are persons appointed by the depa^rtiiiental 
agricultural associations to represent them in the Rural Association f 

The Association has to keep herdbooks of the various breeds of taiittle 
reared in the country, and it publishes a rrioiithb^ review, the Revisla de la 
Asociac'ion rural de Urmjuiy ”, one of tlie most important rigrictiltural 
publications of the country, which it distributes gratis to its meuibers. 

It would be too long and difficult a business to enumerate all the eiTorts, 
all the iindertaldiigs and, generally, all the nianifestd'tioiis of the arrtivit}' 
of the Uruguay Rural Association. It is the more difficult, when we con¬ 
sider that this activity is almost always concerned with that complex series 
of many little matters which, while exteraially not making a great'"fi,gure, 
are of vital importance for the farmers, as in them the macliiiiery of rural 
life consists ; questions, namely, of export and import dues, ocean freiglits, 
railway transport, sanitary police, the improvement of methods of fariiiiiig, 
and breeding and selection of livestock etc. In regard to all these matters, 
the farmers, whether alone or associated in departmental societies, have 
always found an active, intelligent and efficacious defender of their i,iiterests 
in the Association. 

Independently of the activity displayed with regard to these matters, we 
must specially mention the action of this institution in regard to : [a) the 
drafting of the Rural Code, which was later adopted, with slight amend¬ 
ments, by the public authorities and is now in force, {h) t:lie institution, 
in 1901, of annual agricultural congresses attended by delegates of the agri- 
cultural classes of the whole country, the decisions of which, sitpported 
by the Association, have fox the most part been sanctioned as laws; (c) aiin- 
uai exhibitions, shows and conferences with the object of iinproving 
the agriculture and cattle breeding of the country etc. 

We shall close our remarks upon the Uruguay Rural Association, by 
giving a few figures to show its financial position. According to tlie Re¬ 
port for the year 1912-1913, the expenditure of the Association, during the 
period had been 7,407 pesos and the revenue 10,343 pesos, giving a profit 
of 2,936 pesos. , The share capital at the end of the year aniounted to 
55,886 pesos. 

We give below the balance sheet of the Ass(xnationf()rMay 31st., 1913): 
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Credits. 


^Office of the Society.. . . , . $ 40,599.74 

Insurance Paid in Advance.,, 57.86 

Ivibrary . , .«i. ,, 2,627.78 

Account Bernardo Fernandez (agent) ... ,, 112.50 

•• ,, Antonio Valente (agent) .... ,, 

,, Bank of the Republic (ciirreiit acct. 

g 4 ^kl).* M 9,960.15 

Ihirniture and Irriplernents.,, 1,549.36 

Herdbook. ,, 1,232.44 

Siibscriptions Due.,, 2,620.61 

Cash (balance in money).,, 262.04 


I 59,276.98 

Debits. 


vSul')vention to the Veterinary Laboratory. $ 500.00 

Subvention Dr. Juan P. Castro.,, 1,129.90 

Agricultural vShow .,, 778.45 

Motor Show.. 0.90 

Ihxuk of tlie Rei)ublic.,, 231.46 

Donation Charles A. Aroceru-i.,, 235*50 

National Exhibition of 1913. ,, 514.2^ 

Capital . ..,, 55>886.53 


$ 59 > 276'98 


§ 4.. Work of tuf iTRU(,;TrAY rurau AvSsoci'ai'ion in bfhauf 

OF AOKIC Ul/ril kAll OIUtANIZATION. 


Lh.e circular a,ddresst*d to tlie rural classes in 1871 by the committee' 
of fouudcrs of tii,e Uruguay^Rural Association stated that its principal 
/ibject was to I’orni a,n agricultural centre for alltliose interested in the pro¬ 
gress of tliecoiuitrysoas to effect improvements impossible while the existing 
isolaiion of the farmers continued. If we examine the provisions that have 
all along guided Die action of the Uruguay Rural As.sociation, we shall 
see that it has alwayvS preferred to give its attention to the formation of a 
'rural centre for the promotion and the protection of the interests of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, showing the importance of agriculture as'tlie chief factor 
of the national wealtlu 

In fact, in the rules of 1882 (amending those of 1871), amongst the 
'matters td which the committee of management lias to devote its attent- 
' ion, mention is made of the.strengthtning of the bonds between similar 
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corporations in the country; the rules of 1890 make similar provision, 
as do also those of 1903 and> finally, in the rules of 1907, now in force, tlie 
list of the objects of the Association was increased by tlie paragra/plis (g) 
and {h) reproduced above (i). 

In regard to the application of these principles we see in practice that, 
when as yet there were no rural societies in the departiiieiits, the Association 
formed in each of them an auxiliary committee from among its owm- nicm- 
bets resident in the locality, to attract the rural classes l)“y assisting 
them in their work ; as these committees also occr,ipied themselves 
the interests of their respective regions, they were, in reality, the friiitfiii 
seed of the rural associations now existing in the departineuts. These com." 
missions sent delegates to the ordinary meetings of the Association^ taking 
thus a first step in the direction of the agricaltural, congresses established 
in 1901. 

When a few rural societies had been formed by it, tlie .Association pur¬ 
sued its work of union, drafting the regulations of June 2iid., 1902 by whicJi 
it incorporated with itself all the committees and societies of agriculttiraJ. 
character, which had amongst their members ten members of the Associ¬ 
ation or subscribers to its Review, these groups undertaking to correspond 
with the committee of management of the Association on all matters 
considered as having an interest for the agriculture of their respective 
districts. 

Rinally, as we have said, on the initiative of the Association, annual 
rural congresses have been instituted. Delegates from all the agricultural 
unions of the country attend them in order to study and solve tlie mani¬ 
fold problems in which the agricultural class is. interested, and at ti.ie same 
time encourage the union of these groups. 

We see, then, that the Uruguay I'Rural Association has always 
had in view as its eventual object the organization of the rural cla>sses as of 
the greatest advantage for the agriculture of the country. It is easy to 
recognise, however, as Senor Taboada, a member of this Institution, has 
said, that it alone can do little to realise its desires (2). 

In fact it is certain that each department lias at least one rural as¬ 
sociation, but these associations are not as yet all united for c(')rririion work, 
and, what is still more important, the whole groi.ip of those fa.rm.crs, who, 
through apathy or indifference, remain strangers to tlie assfxuatiou nunnw 
ment, lias not yet been incorporated with it. It is only by siKdi . 

ation the farmers will be ablC' to defend' their interests iiTOfxuIy, 

(i) See preceding paragraph. 

■ (2) See Toboaua Bayola (Felix): Nuesim Asocimidn y la OrgmizacUn del gremioniml, 
in theg* Uevista de la Asociacidn Rural del Uruguay Febmary, ^915. 




NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUB]..vICATlONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


GERMANY. 


REUSCH (I-I. ) : X)AS Sparen bei den Spaekassen und den Kreditgenossenscbaeten. 
{Savings Daposits in the Savings Banks and in the Mutual Credit Societies), “ Zeitschrift 
fur Socialwisseiisdiaft ”, Leipzig, 1914, Nos. 7 and 8. pp. 533-541. 

In this sliort article the author endeavours to estimate the amount 
of savings deposits administered the savings hanks, comparing it 
with that deposited in the co-operative credit establishments, as these 
two classes of institute ina^^ be considered as almost the only ones that 
collect the savings of the large mass of the German people. He draws 
attention first of all to an essentia.! difference, not alwa30s clearty marked 
in practice, between the two kinds of organisations. In the savings 
banks the savings business is an end in itself, because the object of these 
banks is precisely to collect savings. The amount thus accumulated is 
then invested with the sole object of obtaining interest for the depositors. 
We nniy sa}'" that tlie reverse is the case with the co-operative credit 
societies, the principal object of which is to grant loans and accept savings 
deposits for the sole purpose of lending. The result of this difference 
for tlie d,epo.sitor is tliat, whilst the savings banks endeavour to invest 
at the liigl'iest j::H:)Ssil) 1 e interest, so as to be able also to give the highest 
possilile interest on deposits, tlie c0“0]')erativc credit establislinieiits en¬ 
deavour to kee|") the ra,te (.)f interest on the deposits as low as possible, so 
as to lie al')le to grant; cn:‘dit clreai.). 

Wc,^ see, in tlie tallies accom|;)anying the article, that the total amount 
of i'lie de|:)osit.s in tlie savings bai;iks and co-operative credit establishments 
rill Germany is 2:i:,3(')o,(,h,)(>,ooo marks, two thirds of which are deposited in 
Prussia. Of this amotint, the co-operative credit establishments have 
collected only 3,5oo,<,)oo marks, and the agricultural credit societies,.only 
2,000,000,000 marks. The classification of the deposits' according to States 
and provinces, which, enables 11s to form an idea of the savingpossibilities,.of 
each part of the Empire is very interesting. The difference is especially great 
in regard to the amount of" the savings collected by the credit societies .and 
this is :iiot due to the societies being more or less known, but also to the special 
conditions of the different regions^ In The provinces of East and^West 
Prussia anti in Posen, as well avS iJi Bavaria, the savings deposited, in the'" 
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co-operative credit establisliinents almost equal in amount those deposited 
in the savings banks, whilst, on the contrary, for_ the whole Empire, the 
average proportion between the two classes oi deposits is as i to 5- lii^the 
Kingdom of Saxony, the co-operative credit establishments have made 
little way. In fact, there the statistics show 13 marks disposits for each in¬ 
dividual in the co-operative credit establishments as against 377 in the savings 
banks; further, 0.9 % of the inhabitants deposited in the co-operative credit 
establishments as against 68.5 % depositing in the savings banks. On an 
average, in all Germany, 34.7 % of the population dj-posited in savings 
banks, while 4 % are members of co-operative credit societies. However, 
as regards the number of the depositors in the co-operative and credit 
establishments, there being no statistics to hand, the author has estimated 
it at nearly twice the number of members, that is at a total of 5,000,000 
persons. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Reports op the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the Year ending 31ST. 
Decembe:r 1912. .Part B. Industrial AND .Provident Societies. London, P:yre 

and. Spottiswoode, Fol. XVIII -4-272 pages. 

The difficulty of collect.mg returns from some thousands (,)f societies 
accounts for the fact that when the official statistics of co-operative socie* 
ties in Great Britain are published, they are already somewhat out o,f date. 
When they arrive, however, they are exceeding^ fall and detailed, and 
every effort is made, by careful classification, to make them as instructive 
as possible. The classification has been greatly improved of recent yecirs, 
and the societies are now divided into six g.reat groups, viz., Agricultiira! 
Societies, .Distributive. Societies, Productive Societies, Businesses, lyaiicl 
and . Housing Societies and General Co-oi3erative Bevelopnii^iit Societies. 
Each of these groups,, except the last-named, is divided into several .classes. 

The Agricultural Societies are classified as f(.>Ilc,>ws : Agtici.ilt;iiral Trarb- 
ing Societies, Bee-keepers' Societies, Dairy Societies, ligg and ^Poultry 
Societies, Darmers' and Growers' Associations, Pig and Gittle Suppliers, 
'Smallholders' Clubs, Agricultural Wholesale Societies, hlax Societies, 
.Horse, and Cattle Breeding Societies, Threshing Societies, Agriculttiral 
Development Societies, Miscellaneous Agricultural Businesses, Credi.t 
.Societie:S' and Smalt Holdings and Allotments Societies. This docs not, 
however, exhaust the list,of societies which might properly be included 
Rinongst agricultural co-operative societies for the bacon-curing factories (of 
■which only .two were at work, though six had been registered) are really farm¬ 
ers' societies, analogous to the co-operative dairy societies, and liave little 
m eommo.n with'the productive' societies amongst which'they are classed 
. and, which ,are','societies, either of consumers, or o,f workers, lliis 
,Ton'seems to„'.have'„been recognised in-th#case,,of the vSherston ' Milling. So- 
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ciety wMcli, being a society of farmers, is classed as an agricultural trading 
societ^T” and not amongst the flour milling societies in the group of product¬ 
ive societies. The equally important distinction between productive 
sociSiies composed, of w^orkers (or co-pattnersliip societies) and productive 
societies composed consiiniers .has been found impracticable to draw, 
as the returns do .not indicate the share (if any) held by the workers in 
the management of the various societies. 

The number of societies whicli furnished returns was 3,562. They 
contained 3,i44>033 members, and had a paid-up capital of £ 40,626,750, 
and a loan capital of' £ 9,3;''><'h095, besides deposits to the amount of 
£8,044,9^1-2. The sales amounted to £209,707,533 and the net profit 
realise^ to £ 13,246,387. 

The societies classed as agricultural societies numbered 1,086, contained 
120,450 members and sold goods to the va,lue of £ 5,080,729. To these 
should be added the six bacon-curing societies, with a membership of 
5,239 and sales aiiiouiiting to £ i<:„)3,6o7. It should also be noted that the 
credit societies wliicli figure in the reti.irns are very few in number,since 
the great majority of agricultural credit societies are registered under the 
Friendly Societies Acts ai'id the statistics relating to them appear in 
another Report. 

The most .I'uinierous class of society were the distributive trading 
societies, numbering 1,-493, with a membership of 2,766,241 a:tid sales 
amounting to £80,789,348. The two great Wholesale vSocieties sold 
goods to the value of £ :j8,136,339 ; a third had been registered, but had 
not started business. Tlie total val.ue of the goods produced by all classes 
of societies was £26,350,750, of which £10,170,135 was produced by 
distributive societies, ; £ 9,842,335 by the wholesale societies ; £ 3,861,588 
by productive societies othei* tlian agricultural and £2,476,722 by agri¬ 
cultural societies. 


ROn'M.ANI.A- 


M.AI/l'l 2 ZI.A.Nt) (CoNS'r.ANT.iN): Dtu JNHtmum A.CRAmmh'omtm vm> die Facb.tgen'ossen- 
SCHA.!;''‘':r.ivN IN 'Riim'anbvN. {Rccrni Af*/k:nUural Reforms and ColUclivc Leases in Ro-unumia). 
Scliimc..)i.k,M*i**i J'ahrl..!*udi .fur (iisrljigebiirijn Vcrwal'iwig t.utd Volkswirtsdiaft in Dentsdicn 
'Rdcli, Your, niunUor, |.)|.), 2:09-350. Mtinicli unci nei|:> 2 :ig, 19x4. 

The at.'itlior after dealing in a short introduction.■ with the unhappy 
conditions of '.R('.)t.'imanian agriculture which led t<.) 'tlie sanguinary revolt 
of tJic peasai"i.ts in Kpj, examines the measures taken'since that date 
for the improvement of the conditions of agriculture. 

These reforms, whicli we have already to some extent "dealt with in 
preceding tnii!iibe.rs'of .our Brilletin, are of various Id'nds. "Some have in 
view the'*iiiirnediate improvement ■ of the, peasants' situation.. These in¬ 
clude the regulation of agricultural contracts (dealing with regulation of field 
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labour, minimum leases and wages, collective pasture land) and the found- 
ation of rural banks to facilitate the purchase of land by the peasants; 
they further include provisions against the lease trust and regulate thcptoii-' 
ditions of lease of land held in mortmain to collective fanning associations 
and the sale of Government land to the peasants, pm object of other 
laws is to render it easier for the peasants to have recourse to justice (by 
means of circuit courts) and to combat alcoholism (by the nionopol}' of 
the liquor sale). Other laws were passed in the expectation that the 
reclamation of the Danube plain for the benefit of the owners of the kinci 
would also improve the conditions of the peasants. 

It is not our purpose to examine the article in detail here, especi¬ 
ally as the subjects dealt with in it have been or will be dealt with iij other 
essays in our Bulletin. We shall confine ourselves to saying that, as a 
result of the constitution of collective farms and of the foaiulatioii of rural 
banks, nearly 300,000 hectares have already passed into the hands of 
the peasants. The author is of opinion that within the next ten years, 
in consequence of these two movements and the sale of the Government 
land, about 1,000,000 hectares may be acquired by the peasants. In this 

65% of the cultivable area of E.oumania will consist of land cultivated 
by peasant proprietors and this, without doubt, will have an excellent 
effect on the development of the country. The rapid increase in people’s 
banks and collective leases since the revolution witnesses to a most desir¬ 
able improvement on the state of things previously existing. 

However, there are still very important questions to be sett:lc.*d. I'*ro- 
vision may first of all be made by law for the instruction of tiie peasants, 
both as, regards their general education and also in agricultural niattc'rs* 
It is necessary, further, to attempt to instil more deeply into the |}easants 
the sense of justice and equality, so that they may feel themselves tlie 
equals of their fellow citizens and obtain their rights from the law courts 
and.from the administrative-authorities. On the other hand, it is the duty 
of the large land owners and tenant farmers to contribute to tlie vSii,j:)press- 
ion of social conflicts in the country, by a more eqiiitj-ible treatnieiit of 
the peasants and by joining with them in the work of the various classes 
of agricultural co-operative societies. 



Part'll: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


PROGREvSS OF THE INvSURANCE SOCIETIES IN ITARY. 


SOIIKCRS : 

SocietA di Assicukazione SULLA VITA NEL SESSENNio 1904-1909. Aimali del Credito e 
della Prevideiiza (Life Instimnce Societies in the Six Years, 1904-1909. — Annals of 
Credit and llirift). Year 1911, Vol. 88. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industna e Commercio. 
Direzione Generale del Credito c della Frevidenza. 

Re Opera/ioni BECUvi ISTiTUTX DI A.S.SICURAZ10NE IN IXALiA NEL x()t2, “ Amiali del Credito e 
della Frevidenza {Transactions of the Insurance Institutes in Italy in 1912. — Annals 
of Credit and ILrift), siid. Series, Vol. 8. Ministero di Agricolttiia, Indnstria e Commercio. 
Ditezione Generale del Credito e della Frevidenza. Rome, Tip, R. Cecebini, 1914, 

ISTiTUTi DI Assicurazione esistenti IN IxALiA AL Oennaio 1913. Fascicolo I: Istituti 
ptibblici, 'Fascicolo II: IstJtnti privati {Imurance Institutes existing in Italy on January isL, 
1913. No. L Public Institutes. No. II, Private Institutes). Ministero di Agricoltura, 
Indnstriii e Connnercio. Direzione Generale del Credito e della X^re%ddenza. Rome, 
Tip, G, Bertero, 1913. 

BOLLF/n'iNo DI N'o'rxziE sur. Credito e suiaa Frevidenza. {Bulletin of Information on 
Credit and Iltrifi). Ministero <11 Agricoltura, ludustria c Commercio. Direzione' Generale 
del Crec'llto e della Frevidenza. 

B0Li..ErnN0 'l/FFiciAr.E Societa picr azioni. {Official Bulletin of the Societies Limited 
by Shares). Ministero di Agiictdinra, Industria c Commercio. Direzione Generale di 
Credito c della IT’cvidenza. 


The degree of development reached by the insurance societies of a 
country may be considered not only as an indication of the more or less 
complex and perfect state of its economic business, but also as indicative 
of the national wealth. We, therefore, think it well to consider the develop¬ 
ment assumed by the insurance societies in Italy as revealed by official 
statistics. To give a complete idea ^f it, with special regard to agricultural 
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insurance, we shall consider all the forms of thrift practised in Italy, 
suinmaiising the statistics of the business done in 1912 by the instirajice 
societies legally working in the Kingdom in accordance witli the Cc):iirri:ic|''cial 
Code. 


§ I. Generai, information and S1'ATIST1:CS. 

In 1912 there were 188 insurance societies (i) working in Italy, .roy 
national and 81 foreign, as follows : 

(a) National vSocieties: 


Societies Limited by Slnires.43 

Co-operative Societies.34 

Mutual Societies. 30 


{b) 'Foreign Societies: 

French . 

German. 

Austrian and Hungarian 

British., . 

Swiss. 

North American . . . 
Dutch ........ 

Spanish. 


22 
1:1 

TX 

7 

.j 

o 

1 


The 107 national societies transacted business in 17 brandies of itistir- 
ance/that is to say; 32 devoted themselves to life, 22 to liail, 19 to fire, 
16 to transport, insurance, 12 to voluntary and 9 to coni|,)ulsory accident 
insurance, 8 to livestock insurance, 6 to insurance agtiinst 6 to 

window and 5 to marine insurance, 5 were reinsurance socicd,;ies, 3 were 
.emigrant,, 2 .liability, 2 sickness insurance societies, 2 ii:.isured against 
strikes, 2 insured plants, and i motor cars. 

A large number of different kinds of insurance was undertaken at the 
'same^timeby the limited liability societies; the mutual and co-operative 
societies; on the other hand, with rare exceptions, undertook only' one 
■ branch■■ each. ' . 


: , (x) Not. .considering tlie societies only working in tke'Ccinniime in which they have tlieir 
..headquarters, of wliidr .there were 287 .in 1912 . See in this connection the second' nmmlier, 
Isti'uU pfimtii of, the Ptiblication given among'' the sources of this' atticie: Istituti aIj Assicu- 
naxioni'esistenti in Italianl gennaio. 1913 . ” r 
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Tlie foreign societies undertook 14 branches of insurance. In their 
case also, the majority (27) were life insurance societies; the other branches 
undertaken were as follow's: transport (25 societies), fire (17), voluntary 
accident insurance (15), theft (8), compulsory accident insurance (3), li¬ 
ability (3), niari.iie^ (3), window (3), hail (2), sickness (i), motor car '(i), 
guarantee (i) and insurance against damage from water (i). 

^Altogether the 188 societies working in Italy in 1912 undertook 19 
branches of insurance as follows: life (59), transport (41), fire (36), voluntary 
accident (27), hail (24), theft (14), compulsory accident (12), window (9), 
livestock (8), inariiK? (8), liability insurance (5), reinsurance (5), sickness 
insurance (3), emigrant (3), strike (2), motor car (2), plants (2), guar¬ 
antee (i) and insurance against damage from water (i). 

Imom the above figures w’^e see first of all the international character 
of insurance in Italy, as almost all branches are undertaken both by national 
and foreign societies. 

The above national societies had, altogether, a subscribed capital of 
147,131,765 frs. (the societies limited by shares having 137,067,400 frs. 
and the co-operative societies 10,064,365 frs.), and a paid up capital of 
56,770,202 frs. (53,675,716 in the societies limited by shares and 3,094,441 
in the co-operative societies). The subscribed capital of the foreign soci¬ 
eties, on the other hand, amounted to 581,126,000 frs. and the paid up 
capital to 222,833,244 frs. 

For the right understanding of these figures we must, however, ob¬ 
serve : 1st., that, in view of the small importance of a capital for these under¬ 
takings, by art. 131 of the Commercial Code, insurance societies may be 
founded in Italy with only a tenth of the subscribed capital paid up, 
instead of three tenths, as is required in the case of commercial societies; 
2nd., that the capital indicated above in the case of foreign societies is that 
of their whole business carried on in various countries. 

So much said, let us now consider the most important branches of 
insurance. 


§ 2. In EE INSITK ANCE. 

In X912 there were 59 .life insurance societies in Italy, 32 natio.nal 
and 27 foreign. Of the former, x6 were limited liability, ii co-operative 
and 5 mutual societies. Of the latter, 7 were Austrian oi- Hungarian, 
6 French, 4 German, 4 .British, 3 North American, i Butch, i,Spanish and 
I Swiss. 

There was a decrease of 2 societies, on the number.of those working 
in 1909, the last year for which official information had beeU; published. 

It must, however, be remembered that in 1912 many societies began 
to transfer their Italian policies to IsUtuto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni 

(National Insurance' Institute) founded by law no. 305' (.1) of April 4th., 19x2, 
♦ 

(1) See ia Uiis'coiatiection out Bulletin: 
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and that ..other societies ceased to issue .new policies in view of the law, 
which came iiitO' force on January ist., 1913, and certain particulars 
could not be obtained by the Department, as several societies were in 
liquidation, 

However, the increase in the amount of premiums collected was not 
arrested, and between 3:909 and 1912, it was 3:2.38 % for the national 
and 12.19 % for the foreign societies. It is important to observe that, 
while in 1912 the national societies collected 29,151,019 frs. in premitinis, 
the foreign societies collected 40,788,153 frs. 

The premiums and accessory amounts collected in this year came 
to 29,484,497 frs, in the national societies and 41,534,311 frs. in the foreig.n 
societies and thus, altogether, to 71,018,808 frs. 

Altogether the amounts paid out in sums assured and pensions dlie and 
on surrender of policy, together with those still to be paid for claims not 
yet dealt with at the end of the year came to 49,951,493 frs. (19,495,770 frs* 
in the national and 30,455,723 frs. in the foreign societies). 

Deducting from this total the amount for claims remaining to be dealt 
with at the beginning of 1912, namely 4,978,681 frs., the amount for 
claims,insurances matured and surrenders in 1912 was 44,972,812 frs. (in the 
national societies 18,002,596 frs. and in the foreign societies 26,970,216 frs.). 
In comparison with the premiums and accessory amounts for the year, the 
percentage of claims, insurances matured and surrenders was 61.05 for 
the national and 64.93 for the foreign societies. 

The larger number of policies {26,006 out of 40,522) was issued by the 
national societies, which in fact issued 64.17 % of the new policies, but 
only assured 38.84 % of the total capital assured (98,227,219 frs. out of 
252,898,544 frs.) ; of the pensions, however, the national societies assured 
83.15 % (512,075 frs., out of a total of 615,820 frs.). 


§ 3. Accident iKStrEANCK. 

There are two kinds of insurance of labourers agaitist a,ccidents in their 
work in Italy, compulsory and voluntary. The first, regulj'xted !:iy tlie 
law no, 51 of January 31st., 1904 (final text), was in 191:2 tirideriaken by 
12 societies (i), 9 being national and 3 foreign. Of the 9 natif)!ial 7 were 
limited liability and 2 mutual societies. 

.' ■The total .of the premiums .and accessory' amounts for 19:12 was 
13,114,088 frs, in the national,'and 893,340 frs. in the foreign societies. 

■ In.connection with the amount of capital assured we xiiust observe that 
some societies .furnish no information on the subject, others confine them- 

' (i) In 1912 this msnrance was also undertaken by the Cassa na/ionole. di assicnrariotie per 
gli infortnni degll operai sul lavoro {National Society for the Insurance of Workmen against 
Accidents ' in ■ their Work)! by 2 comptxlsory and ■ 25 voluntary syndicates, by, private 
societies,and 14 private consortiiin.i 'so,cieties>'luthorissed in accordance with the above law. 
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selves to showing the amount of wages of the insured workmen and others, 
finally, take the wages as the basis on which to calculate the amounts 
assiirokfi in case of death (5 ye;j.r$' wages), permanent ®disablement 
(6 years’ wages) and teinxrorary disa].)lenient (a percentage which varies). 
" The claims for amounted to 10,913,573 frs. for, the national 

societies and 833,462 frs, .for the fr^reigu societies and thus altogether to 
11,750^030 frs. 

lire propoidioii of the claiiiis to. the premiums was therefore 83.24% 
;,for the national and 93^30 % for the foreigr.i societies ; the percentage for 
both was 83.88 %. 

Voluntary accidei'it insurance in this year was undertaken by as many 
as 27 societies, 12 of them national (8 limited liability and 4 co-operative) 
and 15 foreign. 

The former collected 17,443,587 frs. in premiums for the year, the 
latter, 1,988,171 frs. 

As we see, the national societies collected 90.06 % of the premiums, 
and the foreign societies only 9.94 %. 

The claims in 1912 amounted to 11,369,140 frs., 10,091,78 frs. (88.76%) 
in the national and 1,277,342 frs. (11.24 %) foreign societies. 

The claims for the year were in the case of the national societies 5 % 
and in that of the foreig.i.i societies 64.25 % of the preniinms. 

The figures given above sliow that most business is done by the national 
societies, whether in the field of voluntary or of compulsory insurance. 


§ 4. HiVm INSUEANCE. 

In igi2 there were 24 hail insurance societies working in Italy, 22 
national and 2 foreig,n ; of the f<:.)rmer 6 were limited liability societies, 
6 niuttial and 10 co-operative. 

The total p,remiiims and accessory amounts, collected by the national 
societies came to 24,166,958 frs. (88.So%) and those collected by the 
foreign societies to 3,048,938 frs. (ix.20%); thus, altogether, to 27,215,896 frs. 

The aniount.s assured l)y the former grottj) came to 509,080,029 frs. 
and those assured !;3y the second groti]) to 62,147,098 frs. ■ ■ 

We fii'ici then tln,xt tlie average premium in the national societies is 
• 4.75% of tile amount assured, and in the foreign societies 4.91%. 

In 1912 tlie claims amounted to 13,149,584 frs., 11,706,713 frs. in the 
national and 1,442,871 frs., in the foreign societies. The proportion of 
the claims to the premiums was 51,84% in the national and 47 % in the 
'foreign societies; for all the societies together it was 51.34 %.' 

The working year 1912 was, however, one of the most favourable for' 
the hail societies; indeed, the claims and valuation expenses, which, 
'as we have seen, amounted to 51.34 % of the premiums' and accessory 
■amounts in, 1912, on the contrary, in 191X and 1910 had amounted-to^, 
97.42 % and 99.24 % . of ■ the .corresponding amounts' for those years 
respectively. , 
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It is also interesting to consider the proportion of tlie workijig ex¬ 
penses to' the premiums and accessory amounts. It was 6.19 % in tlie 
national societies and, 11.04 % in the foreign societies. The |)r()|:’''':)rtioTi, 
taking all the societies together, was 6.74 %. 

However, if the working expenses of the foreign societies wc^re twicr 
as high as those of the national, the percentage hjt coiniriissions in 
the latter twice as high (12 %) as in the former (5.22 %). 

The difference is perhaps due to a different method of ci'ilculating t„he 
working expenses and commissions' in the two gro.nps of sf)ciet,ies. ^ 

To obtain a still more exact idea of the progress made Ixy tliis l'>rafie.li of 
insurance in Italy it will be well to consider the iigures of the last official 
statistical report, that for the year 1903. In fact, the airioiiiits' assured 
and the premiums collected in 1903 (i) and 1912 were a„s follows : 

TabuK I. — Amoimt Assured by the Hail lus-urancc Societies. 


Amount Assured 

1903 

1912 

j IlK! 

Total 



fm. 

frs. 



ISTational Societies. 

Foreign Societies ..... 

266,482,401 

42,997.97^ 

509,080,029 

62,147,098 

242,597,628 

l9/i:,j.9,i28 

() J . 0 .''}, 

4 'n 53 

Total . . . 

309,480.371 

571,227,127 

261,746,756 

84,58 

TabIvB II. — Prenmmis Collected by the Hail Insurance , 

Societies. 

Premiums Collecteci 

1903 


I'llCl 

Tola! 

cent 

.. ...—■ 

I'rs. 

■FM.'. 



National Societies; ..... 
Foreign Societies, . . . 

10,819,720 

1,873,511 

23,344,351 

2,936,575 

i 2 , 524 ,, 6 ;Ti 

i,o 63 ,ot 3 .|. 

1 I'5/76 

56.74 

Total . . . 

12,693,231 

26,280,926 


jt) 7.05 


■ 'From^the above figures taken as a whole we see that tlie business done 
by the national: societies was more important than that done, by the foreigm 

(i) See BolUUino di 'NoUm $ul Credito e siilla, Premdema. 'Miiiistero <Ml%grk:ollura,i 
Ihdiistria e'Couaiaercio. Roaie, Years 1903, #904,. 1905 and 1906. ■ 
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Finally, the business done by the hail insurance societies'in the last 
working year, 1913, again indicated increased' thrift on the xiait of the 
farme!rs; as appears from the following total figures: amount assured: 
585,000,000 frs ; preiiimnis 28,116,977 fts,; claims 27,361,202 frs.; working 
"expenses 4,823,975 ; taxes 469,635 frs. 

These figures are, however, not quite accurate, since the Official Bull¬ 
etin of the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, from which 
our information is derived, has not yet published the balance sheets of some 
- societies for 1913. In, that year the amount paid up in claims was consider¬ 
able. Indeed, 27,000,000 frs. were paid in claims as against 28,000,000 
collected as preniiiiiiis. Adding to this almost 5,000,000 frs. for working 
expenses and almost 500,000 frs. for taxes, we find the societies and 
reinsurance institutes suffered a loss of about 5,000,000 frs. 


§ 5. Fire insurance. 


In 1912 there were 36 fire insurance societies working in Italy (i), 
19 national and 17 foreign. Of the former, 8 were limited liability, 7 were 
co-operative and 4 mutual societies. 

The total of the premiums and accessory amounts for the year came in 
the case of the national societies to 28,032,984 frs. (in 1903, 15,815,011 frs.) 
and in that of the foreign societies to 30,763,591 frs. (in 1903,17,980,099 frs.) 
and so, altogether, to 58,796,575 frs. 

The amotmt assured by the national societies in 1912 aiiiomited to 
20,558,733,264 frs. (13,697,290,690 frs. in 1903) and that assured by the 
foreign societies to 21,430,394,578 frs. (in 1903, 14,498,669,696 frs.). 

The claims amounted to 28,997,401 frs.: 14,770,217 fx'S. in the national 
and 14,227,184 frs. in the foreign societies. 

The percentage of claims to premiums and accessory amounts, in 
the year considered was 52.69 in the case of national and 46.25 in that of 
foreign societies. 

The working expenses in, the national societies were 6.85 % 'of the 
above total of premiiuxis atid accessory amoxmts and in the foreign societies 
..9‘77 %« percentage of working expenses was therefore, higher in the 
Toreigii societies. The same may be said of the percentage of 'commissions 
to agents on the premiums and accessory amounts, which was 16.35.in the 
national .and 18.09 foreign societies. 

From all these figures taken together we find that, this branch of 
.insurance is making appreciable progress, especially in the national soci- 


(i) No accoimt is here taken of local fire insurance societies. Of such societies, with 
a sphere of gction limited to a single commune in 1912, there were 179 (^^4 mutual and 65 
co-operativep authorised for work in accordance with theGeneral provisions of the Commercial 
Code and 33 .atsthorised in .accordance with law Ho. '536 of, July 7th., 190'/. 
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etieSj which have almost equalled the foreign in respect to tiio aniount of 
their preiiiitmis. 


§ 6. Transport insuranch.^ 

In 1912 there were 41 societies, i6'national (of whicli 13 were 
liability societies and i a co-operative society) and 25 foreign, inidertaking 
transport risks in Italy. If the foreign societies are more 
the national do a larger business. They, in fact, collected pieniiitms in 
1912 to the amount of 8,136,396 frs. and the foreign societies only collected 
5,015,098 frs. 

Besides this, the national societies assured 1,589,267,604 frs., and the 
foreign societies, 1,526,673,288 frs. The former paid claims to the amount 
of 6,384,263 frs., and the latter to the amount of 4,259,762 frs. The pro¬ 
portion of claims to premiums is, therefore, 7^*47 % 
national and 84.94 % in that of the foreign societies. 

The proportion of the working expenses and coinmissions to tlie prem¬ 
iums and accessory amounts for 1912 was less in the case of the national 
than in that of the foreign societies. 

In this branch of insurance the foreign societies have made consider¬ 
able progress and they are now formidable rivals of the national societies ; 
in fact the official statistical tables show that while in 1903 only a third 
part-of the capital assured was assured by the foreign societies, in 19:12 
almost half was assured by them, so that the business of the national 
societies was considerably reduced. 

If this goes on, it is probable that the foreign societies may end by 
gaining the first place, hitherto held by the national societies. 


§ 7. Insurance of other risks. 

The branches of Insurance abovC' considered are t'.liose that have 
acquired the most considerable importance. But we must also gi'vc a 
cursory glance at the work of other branches, some of whicl"i have l)eeu 
long undertaken (livestock, marine etc.), while otliers are o:f later or recnmi 
introduction^ (insurance against losses through strikes, water, criminal 
injury'to plants, etc.). 

In'regard to agricultural livestock' and fire insurance etc., we may 
note ,'a. tendency to' a rapid multiplication of institutes of co-operative 
or mutual form, working only in the commune in which they have their 
headquarters, for the most part not legally constituted, in regard' 
;to which the official statistical reports supply no information. They' 
undoubtedly render great services to agriculture. 

In regard to', the other branches of' insurance' to which we have re¬ 
ferred,, the latest, information we b§.ve is as follows 
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(a) Liahilily. — The risks were undertaken in 1912 by 5 societies, 
two of tiieiii Italian, one being a limited liability society and the other 
a iTiutual society. They collected premiums for the totah amount of 
329,150 frs. and paid claims to the amount of 150,294 frs. 

The little progre:^ made by this branch is perhaps to be explained 
by tlie fact tliat the risks are most frequently undertaken also by the 
:^,ccident insurance societies. 

(b) Sickness. ~ Sickness insurance societies have even made less 
..progress, perhaps becat;se their work is better done by mutual aid societies, 

working among special classes of persons who run the same risk of sickness 
on account of the professions they follow. In 1912, only three societies, 
ill fact, a.mdertook sickness risks. Of these two m^ere national (one a limited 
liability society, the other a mutual society). The three societies col¬ 
lected ( 32,577 frs. in xircniiiims and paid 33,820 frs. in claims. 

(c) Livestock. — vSmall. also is the number of large societies insuring 
against sickness and deatlx of livestock, as these risks in Italy, as in almost 
all countries, are more frequently undertaken by small local mutual soci¬ 
eties (i). Ill 1912, in fact, only 8 national vsocieties (2 limited liability, 5 
mutual and i co-operative) undertook these risks in the Kingdom, for the 
most part conllning themselves to vSpecial classes of livestock. They 
collected 327,356 frs. in jxremiums and 6,508 frs. in accessory amounts; the 
pToportion of this total amount of 333,864 frs. to that of 11x625,288,784 frs. 
assured, being 1.32 %. 

The claims paid amounted to 279,047 frs. and thus, while they are 
1.10 % of the assured ca.pitab they are 83.58 % of the premiums. 

(d) Losses through water and criniinal injury to plants, — In 1912 
only one French society undertook water risks, collecting 1,885 
premiums and accessory amounts, while it had only claims of the 
amount of 126 frs. to pay, that isG % of the amounts collected. The amount 
assured wars 170,500 frs., so tlxat the premiums were i.io % and the 
claims 0.07 % of the amount assured. 

Iiisiiratice agidnst los.ses through criminal injury to plants is a form 
of insurance that thrives in those rural x*egions where revenge frequently 
takes the form of injury to fruit trees. Two national co-operative (2) soci¬ 
eties undertook th.ese risks in iqx'C. Tlie premiums and accessory amounts 
collected by them came to 7,44/) frs., as against 43,348,000 frs. of capital 
assured, so that llie average'premium was 0.02 %. The claims amounted 
to 1,600 frs. 

(e) Losses through Strikes. — The very new branch,of, insurance 
of landow'uers and employers against strikes wars undertaken by two 


(!) Ill iyi2 the locil livestock insiimuce societies autlioriijed in accordance with the 
general provisions of the Commercial Code were 23, of which 4 were mutual and 19 co-operative. 
Those authoriz.ed in accordanc<.‘ witli law 526 of July, 7ih., 1907, were 31. 

(2) Two otl'ier small co-opc^rativc societies, exist, each confining ■ its action, to the coni" 
'mtuie in will chit has its head(|uartcrs. 
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national miitnal societies, .one insuring aganist agricultural and tlie 
other against industrial strikes. 

The total amount assured was 23,099,150 frs., and the premiums and 
accessory aiiioiints collected being 227,232 frs., the average premium was 
0.98'% of the capital assured. ,4,' 

The claims for the year amounted to 238,713 frs,, or 1.03 % of the 
amount assured and 105,05% of the premiums and accessor)?- amounts, 
collected. 

Teaving out of consideration the other branches of insurance less ^ 
closely related to agriculture, we shall, finally, consider the insurance busi¬ 
ness transacted in Italy as a whole. 


§ 8. The totae business of the insurance societies in italy 

IN THE TEN YEARS I903-I912. 


In terniinating our report, in order to show the inportance of the insur¬ 
ance societies for the national economy and the progress made by them 
in Italy in ten 3?‘eats, we shall point out that the total of the premiums and 
accessory amounts collected in 1912, in the branch of life imurance, was 
71,018,808 frs, (29,484,497 frs. collected by national and 41,534,3x1 frs, 
by foreign societies), as against 42,696,261 frs. in 1903 ; and in the case of 
pfoferty insurance it was 142,686,556 frs. (in the national societies, 
98,861,110 frs. and in the foreign societies, 43,825,446 frs.), as against 
70,094,250 frs. ill 1903. 

In the ten years, therefore, the premiums collected in the various branch'* 
es of insurance almost doubled themselves, with an increase of more 
than 100,000,000 frs. ; more than two thirds of which was realised 
in the national societies. 

, In addition, the total amount assured, in 1912 by the life societies 
was 1,796,406,747 frs. (for pensions 7,263,346 frs.), of which 734,937,993 frs. 
(5,864,008 frs. pensions) wms assured by the national and 1,061,468,754 frs. 
(1,399,338 frs. pensions)' by the foreign societies. .In igog, on the other 
hand, the total amount assured by.the life societies was 1,069,236,318 fns. 
(4,517,453 frs. pens.ions), 397,046,426 frs. (3,689,441 frs. pensi(.)ns) by the 
national and 672,189,892 frs. (828,012 frs. pensions) by the foreign societies. 

■ Ill the societies insuring property, the total amounts assured, increased 
from 35 '. 074 > 473^)070 fm* (national societies, 19,276,590,232 frs.; foreign 
societies,/15,797,880,838 frs..) in 1903, to 52,342,092,172 frs. (national 
societies, 28,171,443,195 frs,; foreign societies, 24,170,648,977 frs.) in 19x2, 

There was thus in the ten years a considerable increase in the amount 
assured. , 

, Finally, the amounts paid in claims and on maturity in 1912' came 
altogether to 117,000,000 frs,, 81,000,000 frs. in the' societies insuring 
■property and 36,000,000 frs. in the life'societies, ' Of these 117,000,,000 frs., 
73,000,000irs. were paid by national'and 44,000,000 frs, by ■,foreign'''societies. 
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AN V. 

IJAGl'.N (O'i'i’c.t, i\AMMiu<r,!viacH'rsTKAT): J>jii nicuen Hagelv):i<sichi.':rungb Bedingitngen 
(Nc>(> iiiii'l IiisiinitiCi' Condilion^s). “ Zcitsdirift f(h* die gesarnte Versidiermigswisseii- 
sdial't lieriiii. Vo!. XIV. No. i. i>p. 81.-96and minil:>er 2, pp. 204-214. 

Tile law of M'ay 3otli., i ()()8 on insurance contract, which came into force 
Oil January ist,, lyio, only'establishes, when all is said, the general basis 
of Geriiiaii law in regard to private insurance, leaving the insurance instit¬ 
utes power to regiilat.e tlie details of their conditions, which have had to 
be considerably atiieiided in order to be brought into conformity with this 
law. These ii:isuran,ce conditions, thus, acquire quite special importance 
in the field of law : although in themselves they are only agreements of 
purely private eliaracter, they have been transformed into an effective 
and ver}^ important source of law. 

In the held of liail insurance, imiforni insurance conditions were 
authorized on April iqth., 1909 for i,iistitutioiis for this insurance belong¬ 
ing to the Ihideratioii of German Hail Insurance Societies limited by Shares 
{Verband dev deddscdicnUagchimichenmgs-AM In the same 

way, a large iiumber of mutual liail insurance societies have established 
general insiirajice conditions. The two groups, of societies limited by 
shares ai:id niiitiial soideties, liefore jiresenting t.heir insurance conditions 
f()r aiitk'irizaitic)!!, caine an agreement in regard to the most important 
points. 

Tlie new liail iosurancci conditions are grouped together and examined 
systematically in tlie above article and compared with the other legal 
provisions regti!atiiig tlie insurance contract. 


J'OSUF (]:)r. jtir. J-trcKNE)': la^srrz\v.}vei:iSEL get dek nA.GivLVEkSiCHKiaTNG unddie Versiche- 
l-'ACirrERS {Change Posi^pssion in regard to Hail Jnmmince and the 
Ohlk/Mion oj I'euant Fanners to Insure). ‘‘Zcitsclirifl ftu'<:lic gesaiiite Versidiermigawissea- 
sclinli. Btrliii, Vul, XIV, N<.i. V. pp. 687-694. 1914. 

Faritgrapli 114 of the law on insurance contract lays it down that the 
insuring institute, in case of the sal%of produce insured against hail, can 
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only denounce' contract for the end of the period fixed for the insurance, 
whilst the purchaser may immediately denounce contract. The aiitiior 
of the study before us considers in detail the cases in whicli this ilermiici- 
ation may take effect and comes to the conclusion tliat, ptiictically,, it 
can only do so when the produce is sold as insepaiV'ible from the la.iicl 
In addition, the author, enquires if the lessor, insured against liail, 
may, in the same way as when insured against fire, claim coiir|)ei:is:itioii 
if the lessee has engaged with him to insure himself. l.Ie decides tiiat, sticli 
an engagement does not imply any intention of constituting a riglit of 
the lessor and consequently only the lessee has a clairii, that is to sa}/ only 
the person to whom the produce belongs. 


KIE-CHMANN (Dr. jur. Karl): TiLGUNOsv.Er-isiC{i]':KUM(L {Insurance jor the ExHncikm of 
Debts on Land). “ Zeitsclirift fiirdie \Aj 3 iclien.mgswissenscl)ai't ”, lk'*rIii.L Jutv ist., loni- 
PP. 492*554- 


It, has been possible to free landed property from debt, by means of 
regular gradual repayment, in instalments, in accoixlaiice witli a fixed 
plan. But, to ensure repayment, even in case of the premature death, of 
the debtor, it is well to combine life insurance with this method of repay¬ 
ment ill, instalinents. The combination, may be made in different ways. 
For example, since the institution in late 3^ears of life insurance i.n tl„ie 
Prussian Landschafien and other land credit institutions of public utility 
in Germany'(Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, I)ecenil)er 1913. 
pp. , 77 et seqq,), the instalments for rex)ayment of the <lel)t may be 
utilised for payment of the insurance premiums. The del)t, tlius co'i:i,veri:ed 
into one not to be extinguished in instalments, is re|:)aid l')'y means of the 
amount insured on the life. I:ii this case, tlie contigict is uiade for ;! 
definite amount assured to be paid at death. 

The regular repayment in instalments may also be allowed to cnidinin' 
and at the same time an insurance may be arranged to cover tlie ;imount; 
still due at the death of the policy holder. The autlior calls tliis form of 
insurance.'Mnsurance for B/Xtinetioii of Debt'' 

,iii contradistinction to the other type of insurance previously iinurliciiied, 

• whicli.he calls Mortgage life Insurance ”, {llyfofJwkafM)cmvm^sk^^ 

'. lie thoroughly studies all the machinery from the point of view of tlie teclu 
', nique of insurance and exposes its economic advantages and defects. 

^ , As this is a problem which is of veiy great importance for many coun¬ 
tries, we think it well to draw the attention of all our readers to the above 
article. ■ 
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Co op1':kati:v}': Cow Socii-';rn';s in ICngland and WNies. “ JonriKil of tlic i:o;:ird 

of AgriaiUurc ”, Eoiidnn, No. 10, jiuiiKuy 1915, pages <»5 t0 9..iH, 

In this short article are condensed the results of a general inquiry, 
undertaken at the insiance of the Board of Agriculture, into the co-operative 
insurance of cows in England and Wales. It appears that there are at 
least 157 societies for this purpose, and a few leading statistics have heeii 
obtaii^d for ii6 of them. These contained 4,387 members and insured 
10,955 cows and calves. The great majority of the members are obviously 
small farmers, insuring only one, two or three aniiiiais apiece. The total 
as.sets amounted to £ 11,512, or more than £ i per animal insured, and as 
the amount of compensation paid on animals that died averaged less than 
5 s, per animal insured per annum, the majority of the societies are 
evidently in a sound financial position. 

For the small number of the societies which are registered and are, 
therefore, obliged to furnish aiinnal returns, full statistics are given for the 
years 1911,1912 and 1913. For the unregistered societies it was necessary 
to collect the statistics specially and they are inevitably much less com¬ 
plete, although for 1913 statistics were obtained from 89 unregistered 
societies. Comparing the two claSvSes of society there seems reason to 
believe that the registered societies are, on the whole, better and more 
economically managed than the unregistered ones. 

We hope in an early issue of the Bulkiin to publish an article on. the 
co-operative insurance of cattle in England and Wales, availing ourselves 
of the information contained in the article under notice and of the numerous 
detailed studies of particular societies previously published in the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture. 
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THE SOURCES OE RURAE CREDIT IN IRELAND. 


SOURCES (OFEICIAU) : 

Report of the Department.al Committive on AGRicur/x'UR.Ar, Credit in Ireland. De- 
partiiUTit of Agriculture uiul TecluiicMl Inwtnictiou for i'rekind. Dublin, 1914. A. Thom 
aiid Co., 

MINUTES OF .ICVIDICNCE, APIT2NI'>ICES AND INDEX: DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON AORICUL- 

TURAL Credit in Ireland. Department of Agriculture and Teclinical Instruction. 
Dublin, 1914. A. Thom and Co., Utd. 


In January 1912, the Vice“FrevSident of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the e,xi,sting system of credit for the rural classes in Ireland; 
to suggest what, if any, improvements, not involving financial assistance 
from the Exchequer, should be made in the system; and to consider es¬ 
pecially the form of agricultural credit most suitable to the requirements of 
the occupiers of land affected by the Land Acts in the Western districts 
and throughout the country generally/' 

As pointed out by the Committee, the fact that in Ireland, through 
the operation of the various Lund Purchase Acts, an elaborate and 
highly successful machinery for the transfer of the land to tenant- 
purchasers has been for some time in existence, under the control of 
the Irish Land Commission and the Estates Commissioners (i), rendered 

(i) See the artlclcrt dh the work of the lyuhd Coiuniia^siou and the Estates Commis¬ 
sioners, in .the Bullelin <,)f Dctolier'1911, Jufli' 1913 and'January ,1914. 
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it unnecessary to include in the Terms of Reference that l:)raiic!i of rural, 
credit wliicli deals with State advances to farmers for tJie acquisition of 
their holdings,' This consideration, the Committee point out, strikiird/f' 
differentiates tlie case of Ireland from that of countries where tlie difii- 
cult and fundamental question of funds for land purchase iH.‘cessarily 
occupies a prominent place. With this important exception tlie Coiiiinittee 
made a careful and exhaustive study of the various sources from which 
the rural classes obtain credit, and their Report contairis alniudaut 
information, nuicli of which could witli difficulty be^ obtained elsewliere. 

The Report, we note, has received high praise in official and otlier 
pul:)lications of various contries; it undoulitedly re|)resents the result 
id one of the most thorough investigations yet made into the financial 
position and resources of the farming classes of any country. 

We shall give seriatim a brief resume of the results <af tlie Coinmit''- 
tee’s inquiry regarding the various sources of credit, together w^itli tlieir 
conclusions and recommendations. 


§ I. Joint stock hanks. 


Idrst amongst the sources considered by the Committee are the Joint 
Stock Banks, wdiich have attained to a remarkable developiiient in Ire¬ 
land, as in England and Scotland. 

The first Irish joint stock bank, the Bank of Ireland, was foiindeci 
ill 1783, by an Act of the Irish Parliament which prohibited any other 
company of more than .six persons from issuing notes payable on deiiiaiKi 
or within any period less than six months. In 1821, however, the forma¬ 
tion of other banking com|)anies was authorised outside a radius of fifty 
Irish miles from Dublin and this restriction was, finally removed in 1845, 

The, number of banking companies formed has not been large, l")ut the 
numerous branches and sub-branches of the existing nine joint stock 
banks form an extensive banking system, which appears to be strill i,n irm- 
cess, of rapid development.. In 1850 the number of offices o|„)en was .174.. 
During the next ten years the number increased slowly,, only readiing 
180 in i860. The following decade the increase .beei,iiiie ra|:,)i,(l, aiu,,! sub'-' 
branches and agencies began to be opened. In 1870 tliere were 285 l')rai:u';l,ies 
and 19 sub-branches and agencies. The total miinber of branches, 
sub-branches and agencies increased to 479 in 1880 ; 569 in dSoo ; h()i in 
1900 and 809 in 1910. It had further increased, according to the latest 
available figures, to 853 in April 1913. 

A map attached to the Report shows how wonderfully' the branches 
of joint stock banks are distributed throughout Ireland, but the Commit- 
teemotes that there are, nevertheless, many considerable tracts of cot„tntry, 
some of'them fairly well populated,' where no branch yet exists! It is 
not at all unusual for farmers to make a journey of: ten to fiftecMi 
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miles to the nearest bank. Moreover, 38 per cent of the branches axe 
open only on market or fair days, 

^ The number of inhabitants per banking office in Irelanci was 5,220 and 
the number of scpiare miles per office. 3^*5> hnt as very frecpiently there 
are several offices m the same town these figures do not afford any precise 
indication of tlie distribution of banking facilities. 

* A remarkable fact in connection with the joint stock banks is the 
rapid increase in recent years of the total deposits and cash balances. The 
following talkie sho^vs the increase since 1840: 


Tabor L .- Deposils and (dish Balances in Irish Banks, 


Amount of Deposits 
imd Cash Balances 

Veaf cm 31st Deceinher, 

£ 

1840. 5,568,000 

1850. 8,269,000 

1860. 15,609,000 

1870. 24,366,000 

1880. 29,746,000 

1890 ’., , . 33,3^5.000 

1900. 43,280,000 

19^0. 54,936,000 

1912 57,651,000 

1913 . 62,1.42,000 


Idle Committee is cautious in its interpretation of these figures. In 
tl‘ie absence of any couiplete figures relating to indebtedness, they do not 
furnish any measure of the growth of net savings, l:)ut token in conjunc¬ 
tion with, the steady increase in the Post-Office Savings Bank deposits 
(wliicli we sliall liave occasion to note presently), they are, in the opinion 
of the Committee, an indication of the growing economic prosperity of the 
country. ' ' : 

A considerable proportion of the money, deposited in joint stock 
banks is used by borrowers for productive purposes, either in industry, 
commerce, or agriculture, but the Committee was unable to ascertain what 
proportion of this capital is utilised outside Ireland by the Irish banks. 
The sums on deposit in the Ibst Office Savings Bank are all transferred to■ 
Bffigland for investment in Government securities,, and would furnish ample 
funds fbr supplying the credit required' in rural districts if they could be 
diverted.to'this object. 
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Ill Spite of their extensive distribution and their willingness, as far 
as the nature^of their business will permit, to adapt tlieiiiselves to tlie 
requirements of the farmers, the joint stock banks do not seem to be abic 
to satisfy the needs of the small farmer, nor, indeed, of the agriciiitiiral 
industry generally. 

hoans for three or four months are readily gnmted at reasonable 
rates of interest, provided the borrower can find satisfactory sureties, and, 
in approved cases, the loans are renewed. The expense and loss of time 
to both borrower and sureties in obtaining the loan* and tlie repetition 
of these expenses every time the loans is renewed, make the system costly 
to the borrower, especially in the case of loans of sinail amount. 

To the large farmer, the system appears to be fairly satisfactory^, but, 
in regard to the small and medium farmers, the evidence conclusively 
showed that the present methods of obtaining small loans from Joint 
Stock Banks were unduly expeuvsive to the borrower, even tliougii the 
actual rate of interest charged were moderate. 

It is not always easy for the small farmer to obtain sureties satisfac¬ 
tory to the Joint Stock Bank, and, when sureties have been obtained, 
expenses are incurred in taking them to the nearest town where there is 
a banking office and in entertaining them. These additional expenses, 
it is estimated, often bring the cost of a small loan up to 15 or 30 per cent. 
Nor does the expense end here; in many cases a surety will exact some 
benefit in return for his loss of time — a day's work, the grazing of an animal, 
the loan of a horse, or some similar service. The borrower becomes, in 
fact, under an obligation to a neighbour, and this is a source of further 
expense to him. 

Another reason why, in the opinion of the Committee, the credit 
offered by the joint stock banks is not fully adapted to the needs of small 
farmers is that no account is, as a rule, taken of the purpose for which 
the loan is granted, and thus injury is frequently done to borrowers 
where credit is supplied without due safeguards for its proper use. 


§ 2. Post ofrick and trustee savincrs ranks. 


■ There are, in Ireland, two classes' of savings banks, the Post Office 
Savings Bank and the Trustee 'Savings Banks, but, ■ unlike the savings 
banks in" many other countries, they do not serve as sources of credit. 
The large 'deposits which'they. have attracted indicate, however, that, 
even in the rural districts, there is no real lack of capital for supplying the 
credit required, if only it could be directed into the proper channels. 

: The Trustee savings'banks, the characteristic feature ■ of which is 
that the''money deposited is invested, (subject to many restrictions imposed 
by' successive' Acts'of P,arliament) by a group of persons acting as trustees, 
'Were.' fipt'formed early in the last century and the'total amount oi depos¬ 
its,,, which' had,,reached '£3,i'77,ooo i£.i840i have,,not aIiowu' any."',great' 
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tendency to expand.^ At times, indeed, they have fallen considerably 
^below this figure, but in 1913 they amounted to £2,612,000. ^ 

^ The funds deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank, which was first 
established in 1:861, have increased with quite remarkable rapidity, 
Amoiuitirig to £1,506,000 in :i880, they increased to £3,273,000 in 1890; 
£8,059,000 ill 1900; aiid £11,931,000 in 1910. In the two following 
years the increase continued to be very rapid. In 1912 the deposits 
amounted to £;i:2,824,ooo and reached £13,167,000 in 1913. That a 
ver3^ large proportimi of this sum is drawn from rural districts is clearly 
shown by the returns for each post office. In many districts, quite remote 
from urban and manufacturing centres, the deposits amount to many 
thouf^inds of pounds. The Committee expresses the opinion that grave 
economic injury is done to Irish rural districts by the withdrawal of these 
sums for investment in Government securities, and points out that if even 
a tenth of the money could be retained in the country for lending to small 
and medium farmers and labourers for rexiroductive purposes, enormous 
assistance would thereby be rendered to the economic progress of Ireland. 


§ 3. Money lenders. 


Evidence obtained by the Committee showed that it was not only 
the reckless and spendthrift borrower who had recourse to the professional 
usurer; but that many small and medium farmers, finding themselves in 
temporary financial difficulties and wishing to conceal their position, also 
obtained money in tliis way. 

A xnoof that a large business is done in Ireland by money-lenders 
is found in the fact that their advertisements in the newspapers drculat- 
iiig ill rural districts are very numerous. The advertisements rarely in¬ 
dicate tlie rate of interest charged. If they do give any such information, 
it is usually a mere indication of the terms of repayment, such as Eoans 
of £5, repayable weekly as. or montlily 8s., which affords no clue to the 
actual cost of tlie loan. Occasionally it is stated that the interest charged 
is " 5 I'ler cent,, ” but this may mean 5 per cent, per month or. even, per 
week. The charghig of a sx>ecial feeder inquiry often further increases 
i'he cost of the loan. 

Legislation has, it is true, been |>assed' with a view to preventing 
money lenders' from charging -excessive interest, but .it has proved ineffec¬ 
tual owing to 'the unwillingness of borrowers to face the,publicity of a 
law-court. - The Committee are of ’Opinion that further legi-slation is desir¬ 
able in order to curb the activity of the money-lender, but do not think 
it would be' practicable to fix a maximum rate of interest, . Nor .'are, they 
.sanguine..that usury will be -much diminished until .'a. wide-spread system 
of credit, suitable, to the needs -of the. 'Small rural borrower, has been esta- 
.blished in Ireland..' 
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Tlie Chief Registrar in Bankruptcy in Irelaiid, who had exce|:)tic)niil 
opportunities ^of acquiring knowledge of the facts, declared in liis evideiicj^ 
before a vSelect Committee in the year 1898 that usurious transaction?, bi 
Ireland were increasing largely. The statement is borne out by the iiicrc^a.se 
in the iimiiber of nioneydenders registered in Irelana under tlie Money- 
lending Act of 1900. Under this Act a mone5?‘-iencler's licence iiiiist be 
reiievred every three years from the date of registration and in each third 
year since 19c6 there has been a marked increase in the number registered. 
Thus the number registered in 1906 was 67 ; in 1909 it was 77 and iii icjic 
it was 118. 

^ , It was suggested that one reason for the increase of iisiriiotis transac¬ 
tions was that, under the Rand Purchase Acts, the farmers are accfuirijig 
a greater negotiable interest in their land, and so are becoming more promis¬ 
ing customers for money-lenders; but, on the other hand, there is evidence 
that, in some districts at any rate, the new tenant purchasers have shown 
extreme caution in borrowing upon the security of their holdings. The 
.Committee, therefore, thinly that no safe generalisation can be arrived 
at as to the precise influence of land-purchase in Ireland upon the relations 
of farmers with money.-lenders. They express the opinion, however, 
that, at the present time, when the soil of Ireland, is passing on a vast scale 
into the hands of peasant proprietors, special precautions should be taken 
to prevent the farmers from becoming the victims of the wiles of profes¬ 
sional usurers. 


§ 4, “Trust"’ or “cimi>iT” auctions. 


An ingenious, but most injurious, form of money-lending has been 
devised, in Ireland in connection with the- sale by auction of cattle or stand¬ 
ing crops,' It is known as the “trustor “credit” auction, 

There are many variations of the trust auction, but t,he most harmful 
type is thus described in the Report: “ A farmer in need, say, of £1:0 
ready cash, with little prospect of obtaining the same from a bank or a 
friendly neighbour, brings in one of his cows-to the auction, The animal 
is put up for sale, and is bought by a friend (often by a son or brother) 
of the seller. In many cases the friends of the latter, by their bidding, 
run/the price up,, to a much higher figure than the animal is worth, A bill 
at: three,, four or six months, signed by'one or two sureties, is given by'the 
purchaser to the auctioneer, who usually discounts it in a joint stock 
bank, -and - pays cuvsh., less the discount, to the seller, charging also the usual 
5 per cent, auction fees. The seller of the cow then brings home the,money, 
the obtaining of which was his sole object in' going to the auction, wliile 
the nominal purchaser drives the cow back to the fiekl.or byre from which 
she came.' ■ .The;proceeds of the-transaction are.in some cases divided be- 
'-tween the parties. 
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A witness told the Coiiimittee of a case where a farmer raised £io 
on a cow by selling her to his son at an auction. . The next day the same 
t%^was sold by tlie son and bought by the father, so that ^ 20 was raised 
on the one animal i;n two da)^s. Other animals have been known to bring 
in £70 or£So to thn owner in a short space of time, being taken about 
from auction to auction. 

Obviously tlie system can. only lead to disastrous results. When the 
auctioneer’s bill Ijecoines due, it has to be met, and the fanner who ob¬ 
tains money tliroiigli^the trust auction rarely applies it to productive pur¬ 
poses. Even if he had done so, the time is too shoit for the investment to 
have brought in a return. meet the bill, the performance is again 
gone through witii a more viiluable animal, and the farmer becomes more 
deeply involved in debt. 

The cases in which the sale is a fictitious one are not, however, a large 
proportion of tlie trust auction sales which take place. Cases are frequent, 
in wdiich a needy farmer will l;)U3^ an animal at an auction, giving a bill 
for the money and selling the anims.i the next day at another. Often he will 
sell the animal f«)r less than tlie |)rice he paid for it and thus to obtain 
(say) £ 8 he has gi.ven a bill for £ 1:0. A curious result of tins system is that 
at trust auctio,ns higlier prices are obtiiinable for animals than at ordinary 
fairs where, as a rule, t;ransactions are upon a cash basis. The purchasers 
on credit do not consider closely tiie value of the animals they buy, so that 
inferior animals are freely liouglit at trust auctions wliich would be 
scarcely saleable at ordinaiy^ fjiirs. 

The ''trust auction,” originated in County Donegal and is practised 
chiefl,y in tlie No:i1:liern Counties. ITiere is evidence, however, that it is 
spreading to otlier parts of iredand and even to vScotland. 

The Comiiiit:tee noted that, whereas it is chiefly the pecuniarily em¬ 
barrassed farmers who resort: to trust auctions, even industrious and deserv¬ 
ing farmers are frequently found at such auctions. "In our opinion,” 
says the Ee|x>,ii:, ” one of tl)e :m<,>st convincing proofs that existing credit 
facilities do not fully meet t:he s|;)ecial requirements of the smaller farmers 
of Ireland is tlie fact 'tliat s(,„i many lu,)nest a.nd creditworthy men find' 
it necessary to fall, liack upon mi.)ney-lenders and trust fiuctions as a source 
of capital in tlieir times of dilhculty. ” 


§ 5. Cnivi'in' .^dv.‘\nce:d to ea,rmeRsS by shopkeepers. 


■Wiiile tl:ie credit advanced to farmers by^ shopkeepers still plays ■ a 
large part: in the rural ecotK,'>my of many districtsdn Ireland the evils'atten-' 
dant upon this form of credit have largely diminished in recent years.. For¬ 
merly a type of local inoneydencler, known as a "'-gombeen'man, ” was not 
tiiicommo,!!, whose practice it was to advance money at high rates of in¬ 
terest and' so, cripple, the necessitous' farmers ^with indebtedness that they 
become almost helpless victims. iti> his'hands.' The-" gombeen man”' 
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was- often a shopkeeper and his debtors were unable to transfer their cus¬ 
tom to another' shop, through fear of being prosecuted for the ainoimt 
due by them." .. 

This type of money-lending shopkeeper has, happily, largely disap¬ 
peared, owing to the greater facilities offered by the ‘joint stock l:)aiiks, 
the opening of competing shops and, in some districts, tiie starting o'f 
co-operative credit societies. 

Nevertheless the system of giving credit to farmers for considerable 
periods in respect of purchases of agricultural or hor^sehold requirements 
still continues. In itself an economic necessity, the S5^steni becomes i,n- 
jurious when over-indebtedness resnlts and the farmer finds liiinself levStric- 
ted to purchasing his requirements from a single source. The evil effects 
are increased in some districts by the fact that the sliopkeepers purcliase 
much of the farmers' produce, entering the price as part-payment of tlie 
debt, and often giving prices lower than the real value of the produce. 

The evidence before the Committee showed that indebtedness to shop¬ 
keepers was increasing in some districts and decreasing in others, but it 
is thought that with the improving material condition of the new tenant- 
purchasers and their greater sense of the value of economic independence, 
it will, on the whole, steadily diminish. At present, however, it is undoubt¬ 
edly excessive, 

Somew^hat similar to the credit given by shopkeepers is that given by 
co-operative agricultural societies. The society obtains an overdraft 
from a joint stock bank and buys seeds, manures, etc., for cash, taking 
advantage of the cash discount offered by the wholesale firms. The mem¬ 
bers amongst whom the requirements purchased are distributed are given 
credit until the autumn. 

This form of credit, in the opinion of the Committee, is highly desirable 
and must often i3rove a boon to small farmers. Tess beneficial, however, 
are the loans sometimes advanced by co-operative creameries to tlieir 
members, which are repaid by means of the milk supplied; i.n many cases 
the results of tliis form of credit are far from beneficial. 


§ 6. The eoan fund board system. 


The Report deals at considerable length witli the so-called I./Oan 
Board system in • Ireland. This system was described in outline in the 
Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence of Jaiiuaiy, 1912, but a study 
of the defects and failures of the system throws so mixch light on many 
of "the problems of rural credit that we shall extract from ■ the Report a 
somewhat fuller account. 

As early . as the. eighteenth century, various associations of benevolent 
persons w.ere, formed with, a view. to., making small .loans of money to , the 
poor 'Class.es: to. enable'.them' to ^puro^iase implements .of^ trade. ' These, 
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wMch became known as I^oaii Ftind Societies, were cliiefly intended 
to assist town workers rather tixan agriculturists. 

^Towards the begiimitig of the ic)th. century, vaiioit^i associations 
were formed in London vvitli a view to improving the condition of the 
Irish peasantry. ,L/^ans were advanced through the medium of local com¬ 
mittees in Ireland. A severe famine occured in Ireland in 182c and a sum 
of £'331,081 was subscribed for the relief of distress. After the imme¬ 
diate distress had been relieved a sum of £40,000 remained in the hands 
of the Committee in ^wliich the fund was vested. vSome of the local Relief 
Committees were also left with a surplus, and a total fund of £55,000 
was found to be available. Under Acts of Parliament passed in 1823 
and 1^29 this fund was vested in County Boards of Trustees in ten Irish 
counties, which issued loans through the medium of local associations. To 
distinguish them from the existing “ loan fund societies, " these new 
associations were called The Irish Reproductive Loan Funds. " 

The County Boards were subject to the control of a Board of Directors 
ill London wliicli, in 1844, obtained a Charter of Incorporation. Very 
quickly, however, laxity and even dishonesty was found to be prevalent 
in the working of tlie local associations and in 1848 (the year following that 
of the very severe famine of 1847) London Board of Directors was 
dissolved by Act of Farliaiueiit and tlie money in hands was placed at the 
disposal of the Lord Ivieutenant for application to such useful purposes as 
he might think proper, subject to tlie sanction of the Treasury. The fund 
was chiefly used for tlie encouragement of fisheries and is now vested partly 
in the Congested Districts Board and partly in the Depiartiuent of Agricul¬ 
ture and Technical Instruction. 

In the year 1823 spiecial legivslation was passed to encourage the form¬ 
ation of Charitable Loan Societies.'' Any number of persons desiring 
to form such a society were autliorised to do so. The societies were not 
allowed to make loans of more than £ 10 to any individual within twelve 
months, but they might make loans up to £100, repayable with interest 
ill 12 months, to grou]:)S of three or more solvent persons, on their joint 
and several security. Implements of trade sut)plied by a society could 
not be distrained uiiou except at the suit of the society itself. 

The Trustees or Managers of charitalile loan societies were not allowed 
to receive any remuneration, but the clerks employed, could receive salaries 
and expenses. Tliis quickly gave rise to abuses. MembeivS of the families 
of directors ..were in some instances largely remunerated and a very wide 
interpretation was |:>laeed on the expression all necessary expenses. ” 
Accordingly in 1836' an Act was passed by which a central board of com¬ 
missioners,, entitled the "‘Loan Fund Board,” was appointed to supervise 
the working of the societies. 

The same Act prohibited the making of any loan on personal security, 
to any on individual at any one time exceeding £i0' in amount, and the 
making of another loan until the previous-one had been repaid. ■ It author¬ 
ised the^'societies to charge interest at a-rate not exceeding 6d. in the pound 
for' 20 weeks, -ami to require the pay^e'nt of the interest in adva,nce. The 
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Trustees of a society were empowered to devote surplus profits to local 
charitable purposes. In certain events, such as the dissolution of tlie so¬ 
ciety, the approval of the Loan Fund Board was required for the ap|)TO|;vS- 
tion of the profits. 

Two years later, in 1838, a further Act was passed, wluch witiidrevv 
the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund vSocieties from the control of tlie I,oan 
Fund Board. According to the Report for 1842 of tlie I,oaii Fund 
Board there were in that year about 100 societies exe.tu[)t from tlieir con¬ 
trol and about 30 other societies at work which ilWgally clainied to be 
exempt. 

Abuses again began to be apparent in the working of the societies iiiid 
a further Act was passed in 1843. It authorised a rate of discomU oiidoans 
not exceeding 4d. in the pound for 20 weeks, a considerable reduction of 
the rate authorised by the Act of 1836. It also empowered tlie Loan 
Fund Board to permit societies to lend funds at interest not exceeding 
i%d. per pound per month, repayable by instalments at intervals of not 
less than 27 days. 

The number of loan fund societies reached its maximiun (300) in 1842, 
but the capital and circulation reached their highest figures in 1845, al¬ 
though the number of societies had fallen to 245. In that year the capital 
was £444,427, and 507,339 loans were granted to a total amount of 
£1,857,457. The great famine of 1847 brought about a heavy decline in 
the business of the societies, the number of loans in that yejir lieing alniost 
240,000 less than in 1845, and their total amount £906,750 less, Tlie 
decline was due in the main to the withdrawal of deposits. Confidence in 
societies issuing loans to the humbler classes in Ireland was shaken by sin 
economic disaster which brought numbers belonging to those classes to 
absolute starvation. Many persons, too, who had deposited their savings 
with the loan fund societies withdrew them for the purpose of emigrat¬ 
ing. Many societies failed in 1847 account of the iiiiibility of the peii- 
sants to meet their engagements, and others owing to the eiiibezzleirieiits of 
fraudulent ' clerks^ who accounted for the missing money l)y f>reten(Jing 
that the borrowers had' died, emigrated to America or jq"')ne t:o tl;ie |)oor 
house without repaying their loans. 

Other causes besides the famine contributed to the decline. Tlie 
Loan Fund Board was endeavouring to close the societies of doubtft'il 
, character; while the bad management of some of tliC' societit^s and tlie c)]:)e:ra- 
tions of uncertified societies were already tending to bring tlie system inti’,) 
disrepute. 

A'Committee of the House of Commons was appointed in 1:855 
'Vquire into tlieworkiiig of the loan fund.system, and the evidence showed 
that'grave; abuses were prevalent. The expenses of management were 
' unduly heavy and in order to make good the losses which would other¬ 
wise have occurred; the societies had recourse to illegitimate 'sources of 
revenue, '' They levied excessive fines for delay in the repayment' of instaL 
ments, and. made heavy charges'.for cards "and'papers. These, charges 
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eiiornioiisly increased the expense of the loan to the borrower, bringing it 
^ often rip to 20 or 25 per cent. ^ 

The House of Couuuons Coiiuiiittee of 1855 ascertained that there 
was a general, tiiotigh v/holly erroneous, impression that deposits in a loan 
fund society were ^guaranteed by the Govermnent, and it appears from 
evidence given liefore the Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit 
that this rnisai)|;)reheiision is still prevalent. 

In their Report, the Committee of 1855 drew attention to the inade¬ 
quacy of the powiirs of the Roan Fund Board; urged the necessity 
of frequent and eflicient insi)ections; recommended that steps should 
be taken to prevent tlie levying of excessive fines ; that surplus profits 
shoutd be carried to a reserve fund ; and that after a sufficient reserve had 
been created, tlie interest charged to borrowers should be lowered to an 
amount sufficient merely to pay expenses. Unfortunately no direct action 
was taken as a result of the Report. 

The operations of the societies continued to decline, but in 1874 the 
loans granted amounted to the still fairly large sum of £523,048. In 
1S96 a Comiiiittee of Inquiry was appointed and presented a report which 
showed that abuses and defects not only existed but were very general 
amongst the societies. 

The Committee of Inquiry found that 

(a) All almost universal overlapping of districts existed. 

[h) The management was usually left in the hands of the clerks, 
without adequate supervision by the committees. 

(c) The maximum salaries allowed by the rules were usually paid 
to the clerks, the average being £96 10s. per annum, although this was 
usually excessive having regard to the duties performed, and the same per¬ 
sons frequently acted as clerk to several societies, with salaries totalling 
from £200 to £600 per annum. 

(d) Excessive rent was often paid for office accommodation, espe¬ 
cially w'lieii the clerk of the society was landlord, and treasurers frequently 
received remun.erj:itioti under the heading of “ incidental expenses. " 

(c:') The majority of tlie societies had become merely private money- 
lending offices, diarging the maximum rate of discount, to' borrowers 
and making loans i,m,liscriminately wdthout regard, to the character' of the 
borrowers. 

'(/) 'Fines had everywhere been made a .source of revenue and were 
every wliere calculated on the maximum scale. 

{g) Renewals of loans had been the practice in thc'majority of the 
societies and, with the infliction of fines, often caused the', rate of interest 
paid by borrowers to exceed 20 per cent, per aniiinn, not including the ex¬ 
penses of bringing in sureties, etc. 

(h) The needs of agricultural'borrowers were not met by loans 
repayable in weekly or monthly instalments, since, such borrowers could 
not obtain a return from the expenditure of the loaU'until the end,of seven 
or 'e,ight months; 
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The most serioitvS abuse discovered was the practice of giving renewals. 
It was ascertained that thousands of poor people had been kept peririaneiitty, 
ill debt at a high rate of charge for long periods—ten. twenty and dl^ti 
.forty yearS“lorig after the loans had ceased to be of productive utility 
to the borrowers. The Committee of Inquiry recomniended that a cleat 
interval of at least one week should elapse between tiie j)ayment of tlie 
final instalment of one loan and the issue of another to the same indivi’dual. 

The Report of the Committee of Inquiry further sliook public confid¬ 
ence in the loan fund system, and the number of societies declined from 
102 in 1897 to 82 in 1898, with successive declines in subsequent years, 
until it now stands at 51. The amount of loans granted similarly deelined 
from £341,464 in 1897 to £190,846 in 19x2. It should be noted, liowever, 
that it was about 1:896 that co-operative credit societies liegan to be 
formed, and that the number of branches of joint stock banks has greatly 
increased since that year. This increase in credit facilities has further 
contributed to the decline of the loan fund system. 

Another cause which helped to reduce the operations of the loan fund 
societies was a legal decision given in 1896 that renewals of notes purport" 
itig to be given under the Loan Fund Act could not be sued under that 
Act. The difiiculty of recovering the arrears of money due in respect of 
renewed loans was removed by Acts of Parliament passed in 1900 and I 
but in the meantime many societies were dissolved and tlie business of 
others was reduced by the withdrawal of deposits. 

In 1912 a Viceregal Comnuttee was appointed to iiwpiire into the 
financial position of the Imaii Fund Board, but reported t hat the time had 
come to determine whether the Board could continue to exist, circum¬ 
stances having changed since it was established in 1843. 

The Departmental Committee on Agricultural Credit lias, by special 
desire of the Irish Government, inquired into the lyoan Ihuid vSystem 
with a view to ascertaining how far- it' is adapted to the reqtiire,n:ients of 
the agricultural classes, 'and from this point of view expresses the opinion 
that it is essentially defective. 

One of 'the principal defects lies in the constitution of tdie loan :f«iid 
Societies, more especially in the arrangements for the a|:>]':)ointme.iit (,)f Com-* 
mittees.. The number of members is usually small and, tliotigl:,i tl:ie election 
,'of the committee nominally takes place at an annual ii:iceti,ng,, i,t ,i,s '|:>ractic'“ 
'.ally, ,'a process of co-option. ' The committees are, very frequently, 
apathetic in the performance of their duties, and leave too much responsi¬ 
bility to the clerks. 

The" system of weekly repayments is quite unsuitable f(,';>i the purposes 
of agricultural credit. It was originally devised for incliistrial loans, but 
the majority of the borrowers have long been agriculturists. Thus in 1911, 
.no' less than 61 per cent, of the borrowers were farmers. ■ Hot is the system 
of monthly repaynxents much better adapted to the requiminents of agri¬ 
cultural horrowers, especially as the practice has been to limit the period, 
of the'loan to five months, though a more extended period, would have been 
permissibleunder the'Act of 1843, ^ ■■ 
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The rates of interest charged on the loans, are unduly high. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the more usual rates charged by loan frjnd societies: 

Table II. oj Interest Charged by Loan Fund Societies. 


Charges made 

•% 



Rate of Interest 
per £ 100 
per annum 




£ 

s. d. 

(i?) Discot,lilt of 4,d. on loan of £r for 20 weeks, repayable 
' nistaliiients. 

in 

weekly 

S 

5 6 

{b) Interest at i Y^d. per £1 per lunar month (28 days) . . 


. . . . 

8 

2 II 

(c) Discount of 4(1. on loan of £i for 20 weeks, repayable 
monthly ii,istalmeiits. 

ill 

(lunar) 

7 

4 10 

{d) Discount of 6d. on loan £x per 20 weeks, repayable 
nionthiy mstalnieiits. 

in 

(lunar) 

10 

17 2 

{e) Discount of rY^d. on loan of £i for 20 weeks, repayable in (lunar) 
.monthly instalments ... . 

13 

IX 7 


As lias been already noted, the cost of the loans to the borrowers is 
frequently increased by the imposition of fines for tardiness in repayment. 

Many witnesses advocated the increase of the maximum amount of 
a loan from £i() to £20 or £30, and the Committee recommend that, in 
any legislation dealing with loan fund societies they should, in this 
respect, be assimilated to the agricultural credit societies, w^hich are 
empowered to grant loans up to £50 in amount. 

The evil of excessive salaries was found to be still prevalent, though 
the average per society had fallen from £96 los. in 1896 to £74 in 1912. 
Cases were noted where the salaries paid amounted to 10.i, 10. 5 > 
and 18.S per cent of the working capital. One sodety, with a capital 
of £3,40(), of wliicli only £1,709 was actually in circulation on December 
31st., 1913, pays ammally £245 to four officials, although the number of 
loans issued average only 22 per week, or 3 per day. 

Nor are tiie saltiries the only expenses of management, so that in many 
cases tlie total expenses are far beyond what is required, and even though 
much of the ca^pit^il, being original subscriptions or unappropriated profits, 
is held free of interest, and high rates of interest are charged on the loans,' 
losses result in the year's working. 

In the year 1912, there were 51 societies still, in existence, and their 
aggregate working capital at the end of .that year amounted to £79,979, 
of which £56,001 was held free of interest. ■ ■ 

'' The capital thus held entirely free of interest ■ by■ forty-nine of the. 
fifty one loan fund' societies,'' says'the Report,, '*is .almost .predsely 
„the,same in aiiio.unt, as the .totnl capital, £56,554'(including deposits,; 
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State advances, and bank overdrafts), held by over 170 credit societies 
in Ireland in December,. 1911, at from 3% to 5 per cent. In spite of liold-^ 
iiig such a large amount with no cost for interest, the loan fund socie^SS 
usually lend it out at the rate of from 7 to 8 per cent, and in some cases 
at 10 and even 13 per cent; wMle the. credit societiej? though borrowing 
at from 3% to 5 per cent, usually charge borrowers only 5 or 6 per cent. 
The contrast is, to say the least, very striking: and is all the more sugges¬ 
tive when we find such cases as that of the Antrim Society which with 
£4,057 in free capital, finds a demand for only a IJttle over £1,000 (at 
7 per cent interest) and keeps £3,000 locked up in Government securities, 
or the Londonderry Society, wliicli with £3,409 in free capital, similarly 
finds a demand for only one half this amount at from 8 to ii per cent 
per annum... In view of the incontrovertible fact that very large numbers 
of small farmers and labourers in all parts of Ireland are, as shown by the 
evidence at our Inquiry, greatly in need of a system of loans, especially 
in the spring-time, for current expenditure and not repayable until the 
antumn or winter, it is a matter for the deepest regret that the loan fund 
system, which might have done so much—even under the actual and sup¬ 
posed limitations of the Act of 1843—^should have failed so completely 
in many cases, especially wdiere considerable sums of free capital were 
available, to do much more than provide salaries to officials to the detriment 
of the interests of borrowers. 

The Committee recommend that the Loan Brunei Board should be 
discontinued, its functions being transferred to the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and that the loan fund societies should be converted into agricultural 
credit societies, wliich they hold to be far more suitable agencies of rural 
credit. 


§ 7. Co-operative AGRicunTURAn credit societies. 

We come now to that portion of the Committee's Report w'-liicli re¬ 
lates to co-operative agricultural credit societies. As we liave already 
published accounts of the co-operative credit movement in Ireland, and the 
system is familiar to readers of the BuUeiin of Economic and Social Inkdlig- 
ence, ,we shall pass lightly over the sketch given by the Committee of the 
growth of co-operative credit in Ireland, contenting ourselves with noting 
'that'Whereas the number of registered agricultural credit societies in igri 
was 308, the. Committee, after careful investigation, came to the .conclusion 
' that, at most, 176 societies were in actual operation and that, even of these, 
mmny,.'were in a" state,, of stagnation; that the membersMp in igxx was 
reported , as 19,505, and that the total loans granted durng"tlie seventeen 
years ended 1911 amounted to about £500,000, the recent average being 
.about £55,000 per. annum. ' .vL 

The, Committee made a close study of the working|of 'the .' existing 
•societies and, while acknowledging.the*'merits of,,the. system'and 
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ceiieiit work done in many cases, noted many defects wliicii it would be 
d^e,sirable to remove. 


(a) Liability of Members in Credit Societies. 

Tiie Report discusses at some length the question whether it is desir- 
able fliat the liability of members of credit societies should be limited 
or uiiiimitecl, and comes to the conclusion that the adoption of unlimited 
or limited liability is mot so much a matter of principle as of expediency 
and of adaptation to varying economic and social conditions. 

The chief argument in favour of unlimited liability put forward by 
witness’^s was that it was requisite to ensure careful management, but the 
Committee remark that it is possible greatly to over-emxihasize its efficacy 
ill this respect and that in many credit societies in Ireland, where the lia¬ 
bility is unlimited, the members have not looked closely after their own 
interests. 

Unlimited liability has, the Committee maintain, the tendency to 
exclude the more substantial farmers from becoming members. They 
express the opinion that the co-operative credit movement in Ireland 
would have made more satisfactory progress if a larger number of sub¬ 
stantial members had from the beginning given their aid. 

It is recommended, then, that when a credit society is being organised 
the relative advantages of both systems should be explained and the choice 
left to the persons desirous of forming the society. The Committee has 
prepared a set of draft rules for limited societies, under the existing Indus¬ 
trial and Provident Societies Acts, with share capital, each share being 
£5 in value with 5s. paid up, and also draft rules for unlimited Uabilit}- 
societies, under the Friendly Societies Acts. They point out, however, that 
the existing Acts of Parliament are unsuitable for credit societies and urge 
that special legislation should be passed dealing comprehensively with the 
whole subject. 


(b) Deposits in Credit Societies. 

Tlie obtaining of deposits by credit societies is iiu])()itant both as a 
source of capital and as an incentive to thrift. A few cred;it societies in 
Ireland have been exceptionally succevssfiil in obtaining depOvSits, biit.on 
the whole the Committee consider the results of the co-operative credit 
movement in Ireland to be extremely disappointing in this respect. " Of 
163 .societies whose returns appeared in the last published Report of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 65 societies, 'Or '40 per'cent, had 
obtained no deposits whatever. Of 98 societies returned as having deposits, 
37 held depOvSits of less than £100 m amount. Moreover out of the total 
of £27,290 held in deposits by 98 'societies, £14,154; or^ more than'O'lie- 
hall, was^held by 14'societies. ' 

; The deposits amount'to an average of only' £850 per-county, a sum 
.which the .Committee consider .shouldavailable in'almost: every parish 
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in the country for the 'purpose of a credit society, if the confidence of small 
depositors could be secured. 

To atiract deposits security is more important than a liigli of 
interest, and many witnesses urged the desirability of some form of (jovern™ 
inent guarantee. This the Committee do not rec.^iiiinend. Tliey think, 
however, that with an adequate system of Goveiiiment inspection and 
control the credit societies would obtain the confidence of the pul»1ic. 

They recommend that a maximum rate of 3'% per cent, slioiild be 
paid to depOvSitors. This would exceed by almost f per cent tlie rcte piiid' 
by the Post Office Savings Bank, and would leave an ample rm'irgin for profit 
if the deposits were all lent out. Further it is lower than tlie rate charged 
by joint stock banks or State Departments on money advanced ^Vo credit 
societies, and so there would be an inducement to the societies to encour¬ 
age deposits rather than to obtain the money from 1)aiiks or tlie State. 

It is more advantageous to a credit society to olrteiii small de|>osits 
than large ones, and the Committee recommend that a lower rate of in¬ 
terest should be paid on large deposits and that longer notice of withdrawal 
should be required. 

(c) Surplus Deposit and Central Credit Institutions. 

Whereas in Ireland the difficulty experienced by credit societies 
in obtaining additional capital during the seasons when the clemand for 
credit is largest has been partially solved by the willingness of the joint 
stock banks to make advances to them in the foriu of overdrafts, the 
question how to deal with deposits in excess of the borrowing requireoieiits 
of the members has never been satisfactorily solved. The two prol)iems 
are closely related since, in most countries, there are central institutions 
which,accept the surplus deposits of some societies and lend tliese.,funds 
to other societies which have need of additional capital 

The Committee examines the different types of Central Bank wlii,cl,i 
are found in various countries and discusses whether any of i::bese types 
could with advantage be adopted in Ireland, I'liey come to tlie conchs- 
sion that it is not desirable, at the present stage of tlie iiiovcrnent;, to 
tablisli a central co-operative bank in Ireland. Tlicy consider tliat. it; is 
the soundest policy at present for the credit societies to acce[)t only siicli-' 
deposits as are found, on the average, to be sufficient to furnisli tlie loaiuv 
required by members, relying for additional capital or for tlie meims of 
repaying unexpected withdrawals of 'deposits upon their .power to olitain. 
overdrafts from the joint stock banks. A tendency to excessive deposits 
could be met by lowering the rate of interest. 

.At the same time the Committee recognise that if credit societies be¬ 
come much more numerous than at present it may be d.esirable to esta¬ 
blish a central co-operative bank. 

It appeared, in the course of the Inquiry, that credit societies regis- 
, tered under the ,Friendly Societies Act have' not .power to place surplus 
funds on.'depasitdnrany joint ■sto<»k. bank .except The ..Bank of Ireland, 
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and the Committee recommend that tliis power should be conferred upon 
tliem. 


(d) The Question nj Trading Powers for Credit Societies. 

% 

In view of the desire which has been expressed during the past few 
years that credit societies should be empowered to do trading, the Com- 
mittee considered carefully whether it was advisable that such powers 
should be conferred. After reviewing the practice, in this respect, of 
Continental countries, and the arguments advanced in favour of trading 
powers, they came to the conclusion that the disadvantages of combining 
trading with credit business greatly outweighed the advantages. 

They point out that the qualifications required for satisfactorily fill¬ 
ing the positions of secretary to a trading society are different from those 
required in the secretary of a credit society, and that the difficulty of find¬ 
ing a suitable secretary would probably be increased if credit societies 
undertook trading; that a trading society can, as a rule, more profitably 
operate in a larger area than a credit society ; that there would be difficulty 
in keeping the banking and trading accounts of a single society separate, 
and that the secretary would be tempted to devote himself to the more 
profitable branch of the work; that a society which combined banking 
and trading would not attract deposits to the same extent as a society 
wdiich only did credit business, and would be unable to count upon the fa¬ 
cilities for obtaining overdrafts now afforded by the joint stock banks. 


(c) Loans made by Credit Societies. 

Passing on to consider the advances made by credit societies in Ire¬ 
land, the Report presents the following table showing the amount of loans 
granted in each year since 1895 with the number in each year since igoi: 
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Tabe'E III, — Loans made by Credit Socieides. 


i,,oans advanceil 

Year Niiml.itU' Aauasul 

- -- £ 

1895 . . luo 

1896 -- ^ 38S 

1897 -- 47> 

i8g8 .; . . . . - - ,5.3<>(> 

1899 -- 

I goo . -. 7,270 

1901 2,534 10459 

1902 . 3.241 15,447 

1903 3,722 20,435 

1904 5,822 31,742 

1905 . 7,453 43,641 

1906 8.447 50,264 

1907 9,046 53.113 

1908 ... 8,926 .56,004 

1909 . 9,213 57,640 

1910 8,618 55,855 

1911 7,967 56,055 

1912 8,532 58,2,44 


These figures indicate that the nmulxu and amount of the loans 
have remained almost stationary for the past seven|or eight years, and 
that the amount annually granted is trifling in relation to the credit needs 
of .small agricultm-ists. The loams have, however, in the opinion of the 
Committee, unquestionably proved a boon to many struggling smii.ll 
farmers. 

As the total capital of the societies in 1911 was £56,554, it appears 
that the capital is turned over almost exactly once in the year. 

The trndesirable practice of renewing loans has, it appears, become 
prevalent in many societies. In 1910 an Inspector appointed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture reported that out of 103 societies wliich then held loans 
from the Department, 56 societies frequently granted renewals. This 
is, in the opinion of the Committee, one of the most serious defects possible 
in a credit society, and they urge that at least one month should elapse 
between the repayment of one loan and the granting of another. The chief 
s^afeguard against renewals would be, however, the stringent carrying out by 
Committees of the Rule that “ loan%, shall only be granted for some pro- 
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Stable or productive purpose, or one whicli will effect a saving or economy 
to the borrower,” and the refusal to grant further loans to |)ersons who 
havc’^KOved habitually irregular in repayment. 

The unwillingness of farmers to allow their Snancial needs to become 
known to their neighbours is noted as one of the reasons for the slow growth 
of co-operative credit in Ireland, and it is urged that greater secrecy should 
be observed on the part of the committees. 

In regard to the period of repayment, the Committee approve of 
- existing arrangements, ^except that they think the maximum period should 
be fixed at three years. They maintain that, in Ireland, it is undesirable 
to adopt the current account system in credit societies; the safest plan, 
in theiirview, is that loans, definite in amount, should be made for clefin- 
ite periods and for definite purposes, approved of in each case by the 
Committee. 

In view of the luxdesirability of allowing cash to remain longer than 
necessary in the hands of the Secretary or Treasurer, the Commitee urge 
that where possible all the transactions of a Society, including the making 
of loans and the ref unding of deposits, should be made by means of cheques 
on the joint stock bank in which the society’s current account is kept. 

Under the Friendly Societies Act, a credit society cannot advance more 
than £50 to any one member, and evidence was given that not more than 
a dozen loans of £50 have been made by the societies in Ireland. The ave¬ 
rage loan granted in 1911 was £7; in 1910, £6 los.; in 1909, £6 5s,; in 1908 
£6 5s. The Committee urge that the maximum of £50 should be retained, 
and that, in limited liability societies no member should be allowed a loan 
exceeding £5 for each £5 share held by him. 

In regard to the rate of interest charged upon loans, the Committee 
recommend that the normal rate should be 6 % per cent, equivalent to 
i%d. per £.1 per month. In conjunction with the proposed rate of 3^3 per 
cent, interest to be paid on deposits, this would leave a sufficient margin of 
profit. 

The rate of interest on loans could be reduced when the reserve fund 
reached a certain amount, say £300. In 1911 the average reserve fund 
of the societies was about £25, and only one society had a reserve fund ex¬ 
ceeding £300. 

Incidentally, in reference to loans for the purchase of live stock, the 
^ Committee note the great need in Ireland for a system' of mutual live¬ 
stock insurance. 

They further point out that the agricultural labouring class is Iffiely 
to derive considerable benefit from the extension of the co-operative credit 
movement. The joint stock banks ate not able to make advances to 
labourers, but there is a large proportion of labourers amongst the borrow¬ 
ers from the ' loan fund societies, 'Their ' needs, however, in respect 
of the funds required for the proper cultivation of their plots of land, the 
purchase of a cow, etc., can best be met by co-operative credit societies, 
and the Committee suggests the organisation ■ of societies catering specially 
for their requirements: ■■ 
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(f) Registration, Annual Returns, etc. 

Of 310 credit societies which have been registered in Ireland, almost two- 
fifths have ceased to exist or never did any business.^^ The Comimttee ex¬ 
press the opiirioii that it is eminently nnsatisfactoiy that so many societies 
should have been registered without more reasonable prospect o£ their 
success. Of recent years, however, the policy of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society has been to refuse to form a credit society unless 40 
solvent men of the district are ready to sign the application for registra¬ 
tion and to pay the memberslhp fee. 

Wliile attacliing considerable importance to the strict enfoiyement 
of the legal obligation of credit societies to furnish an Aimiial Return, the 
Committee recommend that the existing Form of lletnrn should be simpli¬ 
fied, and that an improved form of account books should be supplied to 
the societies. 

The number of credit societies in Ireland which fail to furnish Annual 
Returns to the Registrar appears to be increasing. In 1911 there were 
308 credit societies on the books of the Registrar, of which 171 failed to 
furnish returns. Many of these were societies which had never started 
work after regivStration and, therefore, had only a nominal existence, but 
of 193 societies which figured in the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organ¬ 
isation society as working, no less than 56 sent no returns to the Regi¬ 
strar, though only 26 failed to supply the Organisation Society with in¬ 
formation as to the business transacted during the year. Some societies, 
on the other hand, furnished returns to the Registrar, but gave no inform¬ 
ation to the Organisation Society. 

The Registrar expressed to the Committee his intention of taking 
steps to cancel the registry of the defunct credit socmties. He had already 
struck off the Register about 150 co-operative creameries wliich were 
doing no btisineSvSw", 

A serious defect noted by the Committee in tlie working of many 
credit societies is the absence of any proper arrangements for the safe 
custody of the books and confidential documents, or even of the cash in 
hand. 


(g) The Secretaryship of Credit Societies, 

. '. In country districts there is often a difficulty in obtaining the services 
of. a suitable secretary, but the Committee urges that it would be better 
to abandon the formation of a credit society altogether rather than try to 
proceed with an inefficient secretary. They maintain that (contrary to 
the usual practice in Ireland) the secretary should be given some remuner¬ 
ation for his services. Such remuneration should, however, be small, 
not exceeding .£10 to £12 a year, and it should in no case be calculated 
as, a percentage of the business done.' They also urge that-the secretary 
should always/give, security for the x^fcoper 'discharge of,'Ms duties. 
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(h) State Advances to Credit Societies. 

J^acli interest attaches to the Committee's investigation into the ad¬ 
vances made state departments in Ireland to credit societies and their 
conclusions regarding tne desirability of such advances. 

The Congested Districts Board, it appeared, had made advances out of 
its funds to credit societies in congested areas since 1898, besides contribut¬ 
ing to the expense of organising such societies. Advances amounting to 
‘£6,920 had been made -^o 80 societies, and in the case of 23 societies loans 
amounting to £1,575 had been repaid or withdrawn. The Board does not 
appear to have suffered any monetary loss in respect of the loans advanced, 
but soine of the societies have been in possession of the loans for many 
years and have probably come to regard them in the light of a permanent 
grant. 

The following figures show^ the amount of outstanding advances at 
the end of each year from 1898 to 1913 : 


Tabee IV. — Advances to credit societies 
made by the Congested Districts Board: Amounts onstanding. 


Year 

Amoiiiit oiistandirig 
on loan from Board 

Number of Credit 
Societies concerned 


£ 


1898 

. 800 

13 

1899 

.1,700 

24 

1900 

.2,330 

29 

1901 

.2,980 

36 

1902 

.3430 

40 

1903 

.4.330 

47 

1904 

.5.030 

57 

1905 


68 

1906 

..5,888 

65 

1907 

. 5.872 

63 

1908 

.5.930 

64 

1909 

. 5.675 

60 

1910 

. 5.552 

60 

1911 

• .5.395 

57 

1912 

.5.320 

57 

19X3 

• • . .5.045 

54 


" ;A "member of the Congested Districts Board, in his evidence, expressed 
the'ojiiiion that there was not the f^me active local control over, the 
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l)iisin,eSvS in tlie' cavSe of societies wHch were wholly dependent for their 
capital upon the advances' made by the Board. There were iz such so¬ 
cieties in 1911. >.■ 

' The Department of Agriculture, which came into existence in 1901, 
immediately adopted the same policy as the Congested Districts Board 
had followed and made advances to credit societies in non-coiigested areas. 
The following table indicates the amount of the loans outstanding at the 
end of each year from igoi to I913 : 

Tarte V. — Advances to credit socidies made by the Depmiment 
of A<^rmditirc: AmomUs outstanding. 

Amonnt outstaiidiii.s; 


the D^artmcnt Number of Credit 

Tear ^ Societies concenied 

igoi. r,35o 18 

. 4,655 53 

k >>3. 7>455 86 

1904 . 8,835 99 

1905 . 9,813 118 

1906 . 9,433 

1907 .13,913 141 

1908 .12,263 130 

1909 .10,021 105 

1910 . 8,498 94 

1911 . 7.852 ' 87 

191'^. 7>074 76 

19x3, .. 6.523 71: 


In 1907, when the advances made by the Department reached a max¬ 
imum, 141 societies held loans from the Department and 63 from the 
Congested DistrictvS Board, As, however, 23 societies held loans from both 
bodies, there were 181' .societies in possession of .state advances, This 
was equivalent to 80 per cent, of the societies recorded as working, and 96 
per cent, of those furnishing returns. 

Up to, December 31st., 1913, the Department had made advances 
of' £18,442 to 170 credit societies. The'loans were granted for eighteen 
months, but were not usually called in until the society was thought to have 
.obtained suflicient local deposits to be enabled to dispense with the money, 
or until the iiioiiey was required to lend to other approved applicants, 

■ ■ 'In 98 cases., the whole of the loans, to the value of £9,945 were repaid,, 
butd'n 25 ' qf these o.ases the .Department .found it necessary’- to take legal 
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action for tlie recoveiy of tlie money and in 36 cases to exert pressure, short 
©f l£gai action. 

In 23 other cases, in which the total amount lent was £1481, the ad¬ 
vances had been pa:4;ially repaid, l.egal action was necessary in 4 of these 
cases and pressure was exerted in 7 cases. 

The Committee regard the failure of so many societies to repay the 
advances except under pressure as very imsatisfactory. They found on 
iiiqiiii} that one very general cause was the widespread feeling that the 
loan was in reality a permanent gift. Another reason assigned was the fear 
that the withdra.wal of the advance would weaken the confidence of depos¬ 
itors.^ 

In three cases the Department wrote off as irrecoverable a portion 
of the advances made to societies; the total amount so written off was 
£1513 equal to 1.3 per cent of the amount repaid. 

In igio the Department caused a special inquiry to be made into the 
working of the societies holding loans from it. Of 103 societies which 
he visited, the inspector classed 23 as “satisfactory/' 36 as “fair" and43 
as “ misatisfactoiy. “ The causes oi the unsatisfactory condition of so 
many of the societies v\rere reported to be the admission of unsuitable 
members ; the difficulty of finding a conipetent secretary ; the indifference 
of many committees to tlieir duties ; the occasional retention of loan cap¬ 
ital by the secretary; the disregard of the object of the loans ; the habit¬ 
ual renewal of loans by some societies; the difficulty, in some instances, 
of obtaining either deposits or a bank overdraft; and, lastly, the careless 
custody of books and documents. 

The Committee note that whereas, in some cases, an advance from the 
State has encouraged deposits by giving confidence in the security offered, 
in other cases it has led to a slackening of the effort to obtain deposits. 
Between 1907 (when the Department of A,gTic;iilture ceased making fresh 
advances to credit societies) and 1911 the deposits increased from 35'to 48 
per cent, of tlie total cafrital in the societies furnisliing returns. 

After const deling carefully the atlvantages and disadvantages of State 
loans to cre(li:t societies, tlie CoiTunittee arrived at tlie conclusion that the 
disadvantages greatly outweighed the advantages, fi'hcy recommended, 
therefore, that the advances outstanding sliotild be withdrawn by a. systein 
of gradual refiayment s})re;"id, over 'ib months or 2 years so as to give am- 
'pie opportunity to t;lie societies to adapt tlieir airangeinents accordingly. 
To avoid causing possible hardship, the advances might 'be allowed to re¬ 
main in cases where lieneficial, use was being made of the money and there 
was no reasonable prospect of the society obtaining capital 'by means' of 
local deposits or a bank overdraft: such cases, ■ 'however, should be very 
exceptional, and on any state advances so allowed to remain, interest should 
be charged at not less than 3^^' per cent. , ' ■ 
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(i) Inspedion and AudU oj Credit ■Sodettes. 

I 

If there has been one aspect of the co-operative ci:edit iiioveiahut 
which more than any other has impressed itself upon t:.iie of the 

Coiiimittee, ” says tl:ie lleport, “it is the param:ioiirh^iiipai:i:iince of an ef¬ 
fective and regular system of inspection and audit of the societies. 

At the present time, the accounts of the societies are iisiiaiiy juidited 
by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. To avoid congestion the Oi,™ 
ganisation Society notifies each society in turn vviier: it is in a positi(,)ii to 
examine the books; these are then forwarded to the Organisation S(,)ciet'y 
and returned as quickly as possible. Dela3^s, however, occur in, some cases 
on account of the books having been sent in an incomplete state,^or for 
other reasons, and the absence of the books interferes with the busiiievSS of 
the society. 

The Committee do not consider that the present method is adequate ; 
they hold that an audit conducted at the oiiice of the credit society itself 
is essential for the proper safeguarding of the interests of depositors and 
members. The main advantages of such an audit vroiild be: 

(1) The cash in hand would be counted by the auditors; 

(2) The delay and inconvenience caused to the operations of the 
society by the despatch of its books and accounts to IJciblln for audit 
would be avoided; 

(3) The secretary, treasurer, and rmy members of tlie coii,riiiittee 
would be present to explain to the auditor any matters on which he required 
information, thus obviating correspondence; 

(4) The auditor, in his turn, would be in a position to give useftil 
advice to the society on the various points raised. 

In view of the expense of conducting the audit locally, the Coiiimittee 
recommend that the cost of audit should be borne, wholly or in part, by the 
State, They do not advise that direct audit should be undertaken by the 
State itself; they think it a sounder method that the societies sliould em¬ 
ploy public auditors.' Expense might be avoided, as tiie movement grew, 
by employ ing separate auditing firms for specified districts. 

On the question of the State supeivision of credit societies tliere was 
considerable divergence of opinion amoiigst the witnesses. vSomc witiiesses 
expressed disapproval of State iiispection or supervi,si{jii; otliers considered 
it necessary for the protection both of depositors and of Ix'jrrowers;”" 
TMS' divergence was also found amongst the members of the Coimiiittee. 

: The majority recommended that the inspection and supervision of credit 
societies should be undertaken by the Department of Agricultuie, but three 
of the members dissented from, this recommendation. 

: In support, of state supervision it was urged that even if the Irish Agrh 
cultural Organisation Society had the funds necessary adequately to sii- 
pervise the'credit societies it has not so much power, as the State to enforce 
improved methods on unsatisfactory societies. 

■ The' majority of, the Committee (the^ same three members ,dissenting) 

" recommended'that,'the'Department'^of .Agriculture shoiild undertake alsO' 
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the organisation of co-operative credit societies with the assistance o£ the 
County Committees of Agriculture and the Itinerant Agricttltmral Instrtic™ 
tors 5 ' Where it was not possible to utilise the services of the Agricultmal 
Instructors,, special organisers might be appointed. 

To supervise and co-ordinate these and other operations in the sphere 
of agricultural credit, the Committee recommended the estabiishnient of 
an Agricultural Credit Section of the Department of Agriculture. To this 
should be entrusted the extensive lending business which (as we shall see 
presently) the Departtfient of Agriculture already carries on in connection 
with its various schemes of loans for agricultural purposes. They further 
proposed that a small Advisory Committee should be appointed in connec¬ 
tion with the suggested Agricultural Credit Section. The Committee 
might be composed of representatives of the affiliated credit societies and 
loan fund societies, the joint stock banks, the Irish Agricultural Organisa¬ 
tion Society, the Board of Works and the Congested Districts Board. 
Such an advisory body would, it was held, help to co-ordinate the various 
interests involved and would be in a position to suggest improvements in 
the working of the scheme. 


§ 8 . Agricultural loans advanced by state departments, 

(a) 2 ^he Board of PFor/es. 

The Report then passes to consider the agricultural loans and grants 
administered by Sl:ate Departments. The most important of these are 
the advances made by the Commissioners of Public Works, which may be 
divided into two classes, loans for arterial drainage and loans under the 
Band Improvement and Land Law Aets). 

The question of arterial drainage has formed the subject of inquiry by 
several Vice-regal. Commissions, the latest of which published its report 
iH' 1907. Wiii,le emphasising the importance of arterial drainage in Ireland, 
in order to secure tlie farmers against disastrous stimmer flioodwS and against 
the Stitiiraliori of tlieir lands, and in order to give field drainage thro.iighout 
fiiirge tracts where it is now impossilile, the Report of the Vice-regal Com- 
Lnissioii of ,i9(,)7 {loints out that the transference of the land of Ireland from 
the. hands of a comparatively small number of landlords to a numerous 
body of texi,an1>purchasers has greatly increased the difficulty of carrying 
out drainage schemes. 

' IToin 1842 to 1863, Board of Works advanced £2,o82,o'52 for arter¬ 
ial drainage and from 1863 to 1913 only-£855A54v 
amount advanced has-been exceedingly small, and-.the. Agricultural Credit 
Committee is of opinion that, there is need'for,'a .complete revision of the 
.legislatioii relating to a'.rterial drainage; 

Loans for land i;inprovement have been^ made to landowmers under the^ 
Landed PropertyTmprovement: Act, .1047, and subsequent amending, acts, 
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and to tenants under tlie I^andl^aw Act of i8Si. A loan tinder the lyand 
Improvement Acts must be at least fioo, with the exception tliat for 
the erection of faxm-buildings a loan of £50 may be granted. Loans to 
tenants are not less than £35 and must not exceecj £i,odo. The usual 
period of repayment is 22 years; the annuity-charge is 6% per cent., 
equivalent to interest at the rate of £3 8s. 3d. per cent. Ti'ie expenses 
of the loan, which amount to £2 on a loan of £35 to £40, £5 on a loan 
of £100, and proportionately less on larger loans, are deducted from the 
first instalment of the loan advanced. Tins increasSs appreciably the real 
rate of interest payable on the loans. 

As security for the loans advanced by them the Board of Works re¬ 
quire a charge in the nature of a mortgage on the borrower's interest in 
the land. 

On the whole the repayment of the loans has been satisfactory. Up 
to iqio-ii, more than £6,000,000 had been advanced, of which nearly 
£5,000,000 had been repaid, and about £30,000 had to be written oil as 
irrecoverable. There is, however, some unpunctuality in the payments, 
and the Board is obliged to take proceedings against i in 33 of the debtors 
every year. 

As showing the extent to which advantage is still being taken of this 
system, it may be noted that in 1912-13 loans to the ainouiit of £66,399 
were made to 1,144 persons under the Land Improvement Acts and £41,473 
to 1,056 persons under the Land Law Act. The great majority of these loans 
were for the erection of farm buildings. 

According to the Buies under which loans are made by the Board of 
Works, no loan granted under the Land Law Act may amount to more than 
three times the annual value to be charged. Under the Imnd Improve¬ 
ment Acts, no loans are advanced to landlords amounting to more than 
seven times the valuation, and to tenant-purchasers the amount is usually 
restricted to. five times the valuation. Comparing these reg'iilations 
with the miniimim sums granted, it will be seen that a tenant-pur¬ 
chaser of a holding of less than £7 valuation or a tenant of a holding of 
less than £i2: valuation would be unable to obtain advances from tlie Board 
of Works. The system, therefore, does not furnish credit facilities to the 
very small farmer. To meet the case-of small farmers desiri,o.g to erect hay- 
barns costing less than £35, the Department of Agriculture has drawn up 
a' scheme for advances of' smaller amount. It is pointed out l:)'y the Coni- 
inittee as an anomaly that, two Government Departments sliould be mak¬ 
ing loans for the same purpose. 

The Committee are, of opinion that much might be done to render 
the system of long-term loans more beneficial to Irish agriculture, and espe¬ 
cially to the smaller farmers, 'and urge that, not only should the' system 
be re-organised, but the administration of the purely agricultural loans 
now 'advanced by the Board of Works should be transferred to the Depart- 
■ ment of Agriculture. 
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(b) 2^he Longcstcd Districts Board. 

Loans for vatio’ts purposes have been granted to farmers by the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board, but this is only a subsidiary part of their opera- 
tions.« From the date of its establishment (1891) to 1912 the Board made 
1,384 loans amounting to £26,464. These included 772 loans (amounting 
to £12,066) for the j^urchase of live-stock, and 303 loans (ainouiitiiig to 
£4,558) for the erection or improvement of dwelling houses or the erec¬ 
tion of out-offices. The sclienie of loans for the erection or reconstruction 
of dwdliiig houses has been hindered by the difficulty which the applicants 
have found in establislxing satisfactory titles to their holdings. Thus in 
the year 1911-12, of 623 loans applied for, only 66 were sanctioned, and 
of the a])plicatioiis refused the grounds of refusal were the inability to 
vshow satisfactory title. 

The system adopted by the Congested Districts Board of giving free 
grants to very small farmers for the erection or improvement of dwelling- 
houses, on consideration that the value of the work done shall be consider¬ 
ably in excess of the amount of the grant,‘has been described in a recent 
article (i). The Agriciiltural Credit Committee express the opinion that 
it could only be justified by the exceptional poverty of many districts and 
urges that it should be regarded as only a temporary expedient. 


(c) The Depariment oj AgriculUire and Technical Instruction, 

The Department of Agriculture, from the time of its foundation in 
1900, found the lack of capital on the part of small farmers a hindrance to 
the carr3dng-out of many of its schemes for the development of agricul¬ 
ture. It lias, accordingly, been olfiiged to take steps towards meeting the 
need, and has initiated vjiriotis schemes of loans to farmers. 

Its loj'ins for the |:)urchase of live-stock are not aimed at benefiting 
the individtia,! farmers so much as at introducing pure-bred animals for 
the I’leuefit of tlic sii,:rrounding k)cality. Up to March 1913, 2,071 of these 
, loans, amounting t(,> over £67,000 had been advanced. The loans are 
^-..^uaranteed l)y tlie a|')plicants and two or more solvent sureties. In the 
case of l)iills they are repayable in two equal annual instalments ; in the 
case of horses, in five annual instalments. The rate of intere>st charged 
is 2 Y2 cent. 

Ivoans for the erection of wire-fencing have been made in the counties 
'Containing congested districts, since 1907-8. Up to 1912-13 the number 
of loans granted was 518, amounting to £8,990. Loans are not granted 
of less than £5 or more than £35. The.loans of £5. to £15 are repay- 

(j) Sec in tliis BidlHin the article on '*Tlie Congested Districts of Ireland and the 
Work.oCtlie Con^'csted DisUicls lk)ard,'S.'Sheridan. ' 
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£ible by lialf-yeail}^ instalments in five years and those of £15 fo £^>,5 
in ten years^; tlie interest charged is 3 pet cent. The IJepaTtiiieiit 
the fencing for the borrower and as it buys in bulk it can do so at; reduced 
prices. It also sends a foreman to supervise the erection. 

Since 1903-04 the Department has made advances for tlie |,)i;ircl;iMse 
of agricultural implements. Up to 1912-13, the number of tlicscDoaiis 
was 399 and they amounted to £4,316, and there was <;i strong t'endciicy 
for these loans to increase in number and amount. The inininium loan 
is for a macliine or machines costing £6, but the^ borrower must lodge 
one-fourth of the cost of the machine with the Department, so that tlie 
mini mum loan is £4 los. The macliine is ordererl by tlie Department, 
who pay the vendor the price on receiving notice that it has been deliv¬ 
ered to the borrower. Doans not exceeding £50 are repa5^able in three 
years ; larger loans in five. Three per cent interest is charged. 

The Department also makes loans for a variety of otlier purposes to 
individual farmers and association of farmers, or (as we have already 
seen) to co-operative credit societies. The totel amount lent by the De- 
par1:ment from its establishment up to 1912-13 was £ 106,776. 


(d) The Estates Commissioners, 

Compared with the gigantic operations which the Estates Com. mission- 
ers are carrying on for the transfer, by the aid of State-credit, of tlie liincl 
of Ireland from the landlord to the occupying farmer, the credit which it 
accords for the improvement and stocking of holdings is of secondary im¬ 
portance. Nevertheless from November ist., 1903 (the date when the 
Purchase Act of 1903 came into operation) up to March 31st, 1913, a sum 
of £567,489 had been expended for these purposes, of wliich £247,()2() 
were advances repayable as part of the tenants' purcha:';e {imuiities and 
£320,460 were free grants not repayable. 

Nearly all this expenditure was incurixxl by the Coiniiiissiotiers 

ill connection witli estates. purchased by them for [I'lirposes of re-sale. 
These estates requite re-arrangement and im|)roveiuent of e.x:istitig 
holdings, and the division of untenanted land into iicw lw:Viditigs. Tlie new 
holdings are equipped withhousCvS, fences, toads, etc., wliile the allottees,* 
who include evicted tenants'whom it is desired to re-instatie, migrattlx wh»rr 
have surrendered their holdings in other districts for the relief of congestion, 
labourers, etc., are, if necessary, provided with stock and implements. 
Expenditure for* wDrks of permanent improvement is, as far as it is deemed 
to be,recoverable,'having regard to the security required for the payment 
of ' the, purchase amiuities, , included in 'the price of the holding improved ; 
the remaining expenditure is treated as a grant not repayable.' 

, - 7,, Although' the State advances for the 'purchase of land are not included' 

, within the scope of the Committee's inquiry, (r) the Report 'poi',iits to the regub 

(i) '"See page 69.' 9' 
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arity witli wliicli tlie purchase aniitiities are paid as evidence of the credit¬ 
worthiness of tlie Irish farmer. Thus, on July ist., 1913, out of 215,537 
tenaiit-piircliasers from who in annuities to the total amount of £2,415,745 
were collectable iii^die year ending March 31st., 1913, only 1,378 (or 0.6 
per cent) were in arrears and the anionnt of the arrears was onl}^ £12,959 
(0.5 per cent of the total due). Even these arrears w'ere due in part to an 
undesirable practice adopted by some tenant-purchasers of obtaining the 
use of money for a short period at the cost of a small fine, by intentionally 
letting the paymeiit* of purchase annuities fall into arrear and, when a 
process is issued, paying the arrears without allowing the case to come 
into Court. 


§ 9. The credit needs of rxjrae industries. 

The scope of the Inquiry extending to rural industries as well as agri¬ 
culture, the Coriiitiittee obtained evidence on the. need of credit facilities 
for such industries. T.hey came to the conclusion that there were many 
rural industries of wliicii tlie development was hindered by lack of capital. 
They consider tliat capital should be more ivudily provided by the joint 
stock banks than is the case at |'.>reseiit, and suggest that the Department 
of Agriculture and the Congested Districts Board should obtain full infor¬ 
mation regarding particular industries and furnish it to joint stock banks, 
in order to assist them in making the needed advances. 


§ 10. Mortgage or eong term credit. 

One form of mori:gage-credit in Ireland, the loans advanced by the 
Board of Works, has a1rei,idy been noted. The Agricultural Credit Commit¬ 
tee made extensi.ve iiiqui,ries into tlie question of mortgage-credit gener¬ 
ally, wh:i.cli has s|;)ecial iiu|')o:rtanee in view of the creation of large numbers 
of peasant jiroprietors which is taki.ng ]')lace and the danger to which they 
may be exj'josed of ovei'-luirdeiiiiig their land. 

The investigation was particularly difficult on account of the absence 
of reliable statistics. Tlii.s, in its turn, is due to the absence of a universal 
system of registration of title. In Ireland holdings which have been purchas¬ 
ed by tlie occupier under the operation of the Imnd Purchase Acts are re¬ 
gistered ill the lyfind Registry, and all charges upon such holdings are^ alsO' 
registered in the same ofiice, with the anomalous exception of charges in 
coiiiiectiou with loans for land improvement advanced by the Board of 
Works, These charges, together with all charges on unregistered land, are^ 
registered oifiy'ill the Registry, of Deeds. A, 

Al'fcliougli the number of registered ■holdings is steadily increasing ow¬ 
ing to the operation' of the Eatid Flirchase. Acts, they m-ere in 1913 only 36 
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per cent of the toti'ii number of holdings in Ireland. Of tlie registered 
lioldiiigvS, an ^.iverage of 1.7 per cent, have charges placed upon tlieiii in 
eacli year, 

The Land Registry specially prepared for the Committee full returns 
of the charges ami releases on registered land, during fiic of April, 

May aiicl June, 1912, and summaries oi these \mluable retiiriis are coiitaiiv 
ed in Appendix 14, to the Minutes of Evidence. The figit„res furiifeh a 
useful index to the movement of mortage indebtedness amongst the tenant 
purchasers. 

Bitriiig the three months in qixestion 725 separate charging transac¬ 
tions took place, affecting 567 separate holdings. The total amotnit of 
the charges registered was £156,760. But during the year the total" 1 iunD 
ber of charges registered was 3,468, considerably more than four times the 
nttinber registered in April, May and June. Assuming that the individual 
transactions were approximately on the same scale as during the three 
months, the total aiuouiit of the fresh charges during the year would be 
over £750,000. The liumber of releases registered during the three months 
was ■ 307, affecting 227 separate holdings and amounting to a total of 
£85,584, Assuniing that the releases of charges during the year bore the 
same proportion to the releases during the three iiiontlis as the fresh charg¬ 
es during the year bore to the fresh charges during the three months, 
the amount of charges on regivStered land released in Ireland in 1912 was 
over £408,000. Hence the net addition to the debt on registered land in 
Ireland in 1912 was approximately £340,000, 

This calculation does not indude the charges in respect of Board of 
Works loans; the gross amount of the fresh charges on, registered land in 
connection with such loans was probably about £50,000. 

Ill order to obtain some indication of the movement of mortgages 
charges on unregistered land, the Committee obtained from the Registry 
of Deeds a statement of the charges recorded on unregistered land d.uring 
the months of April, Ma> and June, 1912. This is piiblislied in Appendix 
15 to the Minutes of Evidence. During this period 1,235 charging transac¬ 
tions, were recorded U|)on unregistered agricultural land; in 132 of these 
cases the mortgagor was the landlord and in 1,103 cases the occupier (i). In 
942 of the 1,235 transactions, the amount of the charge was disclosed i,ii 
the .deed ; in 55 of these cases the mortgagor was landlord, and the totxil 
charge £53,056, while in 887 cases the mortgagor was occupier and thC'total 
' charge £98,824. Assuming that the value of the charges in the cases wliere 
it was' not disclosed %vas, on the average, the same as in the cases where 
it was stated, and that the three months were average months in respect 
■of charging, transactions, it ,is estimated that these were in 1912 , about 
recorded charges, amounting in aU to about £1,000,000,' 

This calculation ' is .slightly vitiated by the, fact that the records 
■'include'The "charges'upon registered land in respect of Board of Works 

:(iy It slioald ,bc' 'borne'in mitid that tenants in Ireland possess 'thetmiiit-light/* 
'Which 'can ''mortgaged;'e'qiially with'the''h^idlord's itUerest itn 
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loans. A substantial addition must, however, be made to the total in 
order to arrive at the aggregate amount of charges placed* upon iiiiregis- 
tefed agricultural land, because the registration of such charges is not 
compulsory, and ^here must have been many charges of which no in¬ 
formation whatever was convened to the Registry of Deeds. Balancing 
these two considerations aganist one another, the Committee are of opin¬ 
ion* that £1,000,000 per annum is a very conservative estimate of the 
present annual addition of fresh charges on unregistered land. 

In regard to r^tleases, there is no exact information, but assuming 
that the releases of charges on unregistered land occur in the same propor¬ 
tion to the fresh charges as in the case of registered land, the Committee 
calculates that the net addition to the burden on unregistered land was 
about £454,000 in 1912. 

Combining the figures for registered with those for unregistered land, 
the Committee arrive at the conclusion that the approximate annual 
amount of the fresh charges laid on Irish agricultural land is about 
£1,857,000. Allowing for the estimated releases, the net annual increase 
in the mortgage indebtedness is about £854,000. These estimates they 
think to be rather under than over the mark ; probably £1,000,000 would 
be a more accurate estimate of the net increase. 

It would be interesting to be able to compare this figure with the total 
value of agricultural land in Ireland, but only rough estimates are avail¬ 
able. The purchase price of agricultural laud in Ireland was calculated 
by the Estates Commissioners to be almost £200,000,000, but to arrive 
at the total value it would be necessary to add the large siiiiis which repre¬ 
sent the tenant’s interest in their holdings. 

Under the Land Act of 1903, a tenant-purchaser is prohibited from mort¬ 
gaging Ms land for an amount greater than lo times the purchase-annuity, 
save with the consent of the Land Commission. The number of applica¬ 
tions for permission to mortgage holdings for larger sums between Novem¬ 
ber ist., 1903 and March 31st., 19x3, was only 508. 

The usual rate of intere.st on mortgage loans in Ireland appears to be 
five or six per cent, but it is sometimes as low as four per cent and some¬ 
times as high as ten per cent. 

There exists in Ireland a peculiar form of .mortgage known as ,a “ judge- 
^ment mortgage.” A creditor, having obtained a judgement of a court 
law for money due to Mm, may file in the court a statement of 
arnoimt of debt, damages and costs, with a description of any land which 
the debtor may possess. This affidavit is then registered by the creditor 
in the Registry of Deeds in the case of unregistered land, and'in the Land 
Registry office w the case of registered land. The'effect of tMs registra¬ 
tion is to vest in himself the estate of the debtor, subject to redemption 
■,on payment of the mone^ owing on the judgement. 

The Committee calculates that about 220 judgement mortgages, to the 
amount^of £36,000, are annually obtained on. registered holdings, and; 
between 400^ and to the amount of £50,000 to £60,000,' on unregis-' 
'; tered holcHiigs, , ^ 
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By a curious aiioiixaly, jirdgement mortgages are not taken into accoiuit- 
in tlie restriction on mortgaging by teiiant-purchasers imposed by tlie 
ilct of 1903. As a judgement mortgage is a transaction wiiicli readily 
lends itself to collusion between lender and borrower, i^ can be utilised to 
enable a tenant-piircliaser to evade the restrictions of the Act. Tiie CoitT'- 
iiiittee strongly urge that this anomaly should be renio\nu:i. 

Mortgage loans are not generally advanced b^’* joint stock l)aiik,s, 
who, indeed, show reluctance to accept mortgage security imlesis it i,s 
ported by collateral personal security. A large prof>ortion of tiie loa.nr; 
on mortgage are advanced by solicitors acting on behalf of their clients. 
The system has a very serious drawback, in that the borrower does not 
know Avheii the loan may be called in. Unscrupulous solicitors, it is 
said, make a practice of calling in the loans with unnecessary frequency, 
in order to gain the profit from the fresh charges made in connection witli 
the new mort:gage. The Committee express their “ extreme surprise and 
regret that members of an honourable profession should be found stooping 
to practices of this sort. 

- The Committee proceed to examine the desirability of establishing 
some laud credit institution of the type of the Geriiiari “ Landscliafteii.'' 
They point out that, for the success of such institutions, a complete S3’'st:e,in 
of registration of title, pov/ers of summary procedure and strict State 
supervision are essen'tia.1, and come to the conclusion tliat, on tlie wiiole, 
the prospect of establishing such an institution successfully iu Irelaini in 
the near future is small. 

Even, however, if the foundations of an extensive scheme oi' inort:- 
gage credit lisd been successfully laid, the Committee hold chat there ate 
arguments against its introduction, as they consider tliat the attention of 
the tenant-piircliasers should be concentrated rather upon making the 
most of their laud by honest work, even with limited ea]:)ital, than upon 
the pledging of it for tlie supply of funds. ' In their view the development 
and extension of the agricultural loan schemes of the Board of 
the I)e],)art'ment of Agric'ulture and the Congested Districts Board,, com 1 :)iiu:‘d 
with the agency of the co-operative credit societies for tiie sliorter 
term loans required, slic)x,t,ld prove sufficient in the great majority of casc!s for 
those credit requirementvS of the Irish farmer which are not met l>y tlie 
joint stock banks, 



notices of some recent pubeications 

RELATING TO CREDIT. 


EEI.GIUM 


D’AVOUT (Bernard): Vers la petite propri6t6. Be credit im mob ilier en Belgique et eu France 
{In the Direction of Small Holdings, Credit on Real Estalc in Belgium and in France), Dijon, 
i<)i4. Darantic^re Press, pi>. 275. 

Tliis book brings into relief, with essentially practical inteiitioii, what 
has been done in Belgitiiii and in France to promote the increase of \?ork- 
inen’s houses. As concerns Belgium, after an account ,of the history of 
the legislation on the subject, the author examines the relations of the 
Caisse d'Epargne et de Retraite with the societies for the erection of work¬ 
men’s houses, giving minute explanations of the mechanism of credit on 
real estate and the reforms proposed. In regard to France, after an ex- 
aiiiiiiation of the law of April loth., 1908 and an indication of the causes of 
its Want of success, he summarises the later laws of February 26th., 1912 and 
December 23rd., 1912, and shows the manner of the constitution and the 
working of a real estate credit society. 


ITABY 


Statist, icA Di'.Bi'i'o ivotua'muo itai,.aano h djcllk om^razioni dkglt istitutj 

Di CRivDiTO FO'Ni)iAU,it> AL 31 {SlalisHcs of Interest Paying Mortgage Debts 

in Italy and the Business of the Land Credil Institutes on Dece-mber 1910). Ministcro 

ddic Fiiicuizc. .Dire/Joiu* CeiKTiile <ld.le IDsse sugli [(iTari. Koiue, Tqi:.g Tii'JOgrafiaCoQ- 
pertUiva. S<">ciaU‘. ivp. 465. 

From this new vStatistical Return of Mortgage Indebtedness prepared, 
l::)y the ('leiieral Department of Commercial Taxation, ■ after a very strict 
and thorough enqu,iry> .we learn that on December 31st,, 1910,there were 
in course in Italy 808,670 mortgage loans paying interest, the total amount 
of these loans being 4,253,904,130 frs., distributed as'follows in the various 
parts 4 jI the Kingdom: North Italy, 1,728,155,713 frs.; Central Itaty, 
E374 i 659,053 frs,; South Italy, 575^842,358 frs.; Insular Italy, 375,247,006 
frs,. Tlie' land credit institutes iiad at that date 28,698 credits,.'for an amount' 
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of 987,860,774fts. ; distributed as follows : in Kortli Italy, 409,364,785 :lis.; 
Central Italy, 533,998,636frs. ; South Italy, 1:93,375,563 £rs.; and Insular 
Italy, 50,921,790 frs. 

The mortgages are classified in numerous analytical tables, according 
to their atnoiuit, the rate of interest, the classes of creditors a,nd debtors, 
the cause, the period and the n,ature of the mortgages etc. Finally, two 
grams show the amount of the mortgage debt, and the business of the land 
credit institutions, according to the regions, the amount of the mortgage 
debt and the rate of interest on December 31st., 1^03 wlien. the latest 
preceding statistical return was made out and on December 31st,, 1910. 


NICOTRA (Giovanni): I^e cassc di risparinio e il mercato dei valori mobiliari in Italia.Note 
statisticlie, {The Savings Banks and the Market for Securities in Italy. Statistical Notices). 
(From the « Rivista dellc Societi\ Conmicrciali»). Rome, 1914. 


The author considers the action of the ordinary savings banks on the 
market for securities in Italy. This action is twofold : [a] the banks cob 
ket savings and thus prevent their investment immediately in securities, and 
(b) they buy and keep these securities themselves. The banks tend to in¬ 
vest to a continually larger extent in securities, so that more than half 
the national savings are continually being withdrawn from industry and 
commerce and invested in public securities, 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE “CONGESTED DLSTRICTS” OF IREDAND AND THE WORK 
OF THE CONCiEvSTED DISTRICTS BOARD, 


By Fkancis S. Sheridan, Barrister-at-Law, 
Chief Clerk to the Congested Districts Board. 


When allusion is made to the congested districts of Ireland, peo» 
pie who do not know the districts are likely to ask “ what is meant by 
the congested districts ?'' For it is not at all a title that is self-explanatory 
(being rather a misnomer), and it is consequently essential that the posi¬ 
tion should be made clear from the first so that the circumstances of the 
districts may be understood as far as it is possible to understand the con¬ 
dition of a locality without careful study on the spot. 

The term congested districtswas not applied because the land is 
thickly popxilated and overcrowded. On the contrary the density of popu¬ 
lation is very low, being only 89 persons per square mile as compared with 
134 for all Ireland. The districts were first called congested'' by those 
^ mistaken philanthrophists who recommended emigration of the inhabitants 
instead of development of local resources and possibilities. The name has 
since stuck to the districts. One ought simply to think of the congested 
districts as being exceptionally poor and undeveloped, The technical and 
legal definition will be alluded to later on. 


§ t. The origin of the congested districts.' 

It is impossible to give a faithful description without going a, little into 
history. Certain essential facts as t^ey exist need to be traced to Their 
source in order that a 'just estimate^be' formed of the' reasons why, the people 
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of the congested districts are so. poor, and also why progress cannot be 
rapid owing to defective education and to a consequent want of' 
initiative. In considering the ameliorative work of the Congested Districts 
Board, p:irticularly in relation, to the purchase and resale-oi: land, it ixiiist 
be renieiiibered that the Board is not dealing merely with the TU'itiiral cir- 
ctmistances of a backward people in an out-of-the-way part of Ireland, but 
rather with itiiiiatiiral conditions created many generations ago and al¬ 
lowed to continue until our own time without any remedial efforts. 

The acconi.paii3dng map of Ireland will illustrate^'the portion of the 
country committed to the charge of the Congested Districts Board, and 
subsequent statistics will show the relative position of the congested dis¬ 
tricts to the rest of Ireland. 

During the period from Philip and Mary to Croiiiwell —particularly in 
the time of the last-mentioned — re-arrangeinents of the cxnifiscated lands 
of Ireland were made to reward the adventurers in the various canipaigiis 
against the Irish, and clearances of the “ fat lands were carried out to 
make way for the “ planters ” to whom grants of these desirable lands were 
given—the ''innocent” Irish ploughmen and labourers being permitted 
to remain in the neighboiiiing " lean lands ” to till for the newly endowed 
proprietors. 

Under the Settlement Act of Cromweirs Parliament in September 1653, 
the owners of selected lands and their retainers in Ulster, Deinster, and 
Munster, who had not maintained a "constant good affection” to the Par¬ 
liament were ordered tiiider penalty? of death to leave their homes before 
the 1st. May, 1654,-with their families, cattle and belongings, and to proceed 
to occupy lands of little or no value to be allocated to them across the Shan¬ 
non in Connacht, where they had to wait and " negotiate ” for new lands. 
These proscribed Catholic people included the best blood of the countr}^ ~ 
Irish nobility a;n.d gentry and also the descendants of the old Eii.gli,sh — 
Norman settlers wlro had stood by the King in his wa.r with. t:b.e Pa,rlifimeiit. 

To enstxre that tlie migrated persons would not distiirl:) tlxci new occu¬ 
piers in possession of their old estates, a belt of country four xniles wide 
(afterward,s reditced to one mile and. known as ” tl:ie mile line ”) was drawi 
right aroiiij.d Goiinadit including the sea-vshore, and the? iaj,icls in tlie 
were given only to CroinwelHans who could be relied upon, like lierds, to 
keep t.he migrants w.ithin the boundary.'' Thus tlie new inhabitxuits of 
Connacht and the few old ones who had survived the previous war were . 
.cooped witlih,'! the coniines of the Western Province and could not get out 
by land or .sea, for they were forbidden to leave it. Subject to certain 
modiiications as to succession during the operation of the succeeding Penal 
Daws, which need not be gone into here, the land in Connacht had by order 
of the Government to be divided at death equally between all the sons of 
the new .settlers there.. As the years rolled on, therefore, the tendency was 
.'to, make all the'inhabitants' (landlords and tenants alike) poorer by con- 
.tinuabsub-division, and as there, were''.no inditstries .or emigration — agri¬ 
culture ;'b,eing virtually'.the only occupation — the position of'the. tillers 
'■ of 'the ..sO'ilAS' ^well as the .owners, becaTrie gradually weakened. 
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Soiiiewliat similar stories might be told of the clearaaces in Ulster and 
Mimster in the reigns of James I and Elizabeth and the driving West of l^ie 
Irish peoxjle to make way for the Government nominees to whom the con¬ 
fiscated lands were assigned, and in this way was laid'‘^the foiindation oi 
the congested districts as we now know them. In a word, therefore, the 
problem set to the Congested Districts Board ma}^ be said to lie in undoing 
the evolutionary results of the work of Elizabeth, James I, and Cromwell. 
But no Government at the present time could propose ^to exercise the same 
summary powers that Cromwell possessed, and thus make as rapid progress 
ill their operations as he did in his time. Moreover he dealt with pro¬ 
prietors of lands who took their families and retainers with them 
whereas the Board are dealing with landlords and tenants individually — 
having consequently to face a much more difficult and detailed task — and 
do it in a complicated legal way. 

After the Cromwellian ** settlement, ” things were undecided for a 
time, for the migrants to Connacht naturally hoped, on the restoration of 
Charles II to get back to their old estates. But the planters '' were in¬ 
fluential in England, whereas the dispossessed Irish were not, and on the 
whole the recent grantees were confirmed in their lands purely as a matter 
of expediency. In a couple of generations the new Connacht families had 
become rooted in the soil, and although an attempt was made to do justice 
to them in the reign of James II, it fell through on his abdication. 

As time went on a cleavage developed between the landlords and their 
tenants in Connacht, which was accentuated through the operation of the 
Penal Laws. The Government facilitated the landlords in affording spe¬ 
cial and stringent legislation for the recovery of whatever rents were de¬ 
manded, and the tenants in the West became impoverished upon their in¬ 
fertile lands through increase of population and continual sub-division. 
The tenants suffered hardships from landlords and their agents who by 
demanding increases of rent killed any motive for effecting improvements 
in farms. In the time of the Georges it became usual for landlords to live 
away from their estates and this tendency was accentuated by the Act 
,,of Union, .Tb.e estates were left to be managed by agents who were 
obliged by their , employers to make rents rise with their increased expend¬ 
iture away from home. 

The increase in the population of Connacht after the Williamite wars:/ 
at the end of the 17th. Century (by which time the cordon round Connacht 
had become somewhat relaxed) was, however, slightly retarded by the 
.smuggled emigration of young men to fill the gaps in the Irish Brigade 
serving on the Continent. After this was disbanded at the clOvSe of the 
French Revolution and prior to the advent of steamships and railways 
there was no thinning of the ever-increasing population (except by famine, 
disease, and Government penal transportation) and thus the poor Connacht 
peasantry increased and multiplied beyond the capacity of the land to 
support Them'in'.any degree of comfort. Still they struggled on as long'as , 
they" could make, ends meet, for farming was remunerative in'the early 
'years of the"'.T9th.' century;'bwmg to the demand ancT high'prices; for Irish,,' 
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food-stiiSs during the Napoleonic wars. But afterwards the people of the 
West were barely able to exist, the potato being their staple food. The 
population of Irelaij^d mcreased from just over four millions in 1792 to 
about 8 % millions cltiring the' ensuing half-century, and naturally the West 
with its long weak families suffered the strain most. 

Various partial famines recurred, culniiiiatiiig; in the Great Famine 
of 1845-8 when the potato failed. The population of the country w^as reduc¬ 
ed and the West wasJeft broken and helpless. Wholesale emigration was 
then resorted to hj the Goveiiimeiit and philanthropists to relieve 
hunger and siifiering. The adult strong departed leaving the very old 
ancrVury young peasants to continue the struggle, most of the young re¬ 
maining only until those who had emigrated ■ were able to send home the 
passage money to help them in turn to seek a better livelihood across the 
seas than they could get at home. Rents mcreased while lU'ices for corn 
and cattle dropped below the standard of the previous rvai-tiine. The ab¬ 
solutely destitute were compelled to enter the workhouses erected under the 
Poor Taw System introduced into the country a short time before (1838) 
and thus were the congested districts brought into the condition in which 
they were found by Mr. Arthur Balfour when in 1890 he as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland visited the West to see for himself how matters stood, and to 
investigate on the spot the causes of the Land War which had l^een raging 
for several years. 

Up to 1869 other causes besides poverty contributed to the discontent 
of the people. Tithes or tithe-rent charges had to be paid for the upkeep 
of the Established Church, in which the vast majority of the peoi^le did not 
worship, and relief rvas only obtained by the Church Disestablishment Act 
of 1869. From that on, however, the main cause of trouble was the in¬ 
ability of the land-holders to pay their rents, ajid wholesale evictions fol¬ 
lowed.. But a whole country cannot be evicted, and the Goveruiiient faced 
the pro!:)lem 133^ the estal 3 lishment of the Ivand Commission in 1881 to fix 
''"fair rents, " to compel la,iidlords to cease from making arbitrary in¬ 
creases in rents aii.d to restrict the power of laiidlords to evict (i). 

Owing to legal difiict.iitiGS in car.i3^ing out tlie spirit of the fair rent'' 
idea in the Land Laws, several ixmending Acts were passed, but it was soon 
^ apparent that these Land Laws were ot best only' ],}alliative, and that 

land of Ireland. — and partict.ilarly the West of Ireland — ttiider mod 
ern conditions of life was unable to support both landlords and tenants; 
one class had to go. The Government tberefore decided in 1885 .as a mat¬ 
ter'of policy to adopt a larger scheme of Land Purchasea S3^stem which 
:had been already adopted in, a small way under the Acts of 1869,1870', and 
and 1881. ' 


(i) See the article ,011 “The Fair X?.ent Urovisioas of the Irish Taiid Acts,” by 
,A,., P." Magill, in the Bulletin of Evonomic Social Intdligence. of January 1914. , 
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It is not germane to this necessarily short paper regi'iiding- t].:ie con¬ 
gested districts to examine very closely the several Land Ptircliase AcIa (i) 
and the various financial and other schemes invoh-ed in the work of 
carrying out the bloodless revolution of transferring tlie Icirid, of Ireltmd 
from the dual ownership of landlord and tenant to tlie single ("jwne;rsl::iip 
of tenant-purchaser, but it may be mentioned tlia.t tlxe Act of 18S5, asso¬ 
ciated with the name of a distinguished Irisliiiiaii, the late lyorJ Aslilioticne, 
was financed in cash, while the Acts of 1S91 and'1:896 were fj-icj.ced In 
land stock. The Act of 1903 was again a cash transaciirm, v/Iiiia the Act 
of 1909 was mainly a reversion to payments in stock. There is no doidot 
that cash is the most satisfactory method of ];)roce(lure if |)rrici1^b1e, 
but the difficulty was and is to raise it in such amounts and ;;it ‘uicii sliort: 
notice as the purchase scheme of Ireland demands. Hence the Governimerit 
have had to resort to stock finance with its disadvan.1:ages. It may here 
be stated that in the whole scheme of land inrrcliase, Ireland has only 
the use of the credit of the United Kingdom of Greut B:rii:ai:ri and Irela:nch 
for every shilling advanced under the sclieme is to be interest 

by the purchasing tenants. And so far the Britisli ICxclieqiier lias lost 
nothing in bad debts, while it is an interesting fact that li:i the co:tigeste(i 
districts — the poorest section of Ireland — there hxvi}. 1101 bsecii any 
losses by failure to meet the Land Commission amniiitics. 


§ 2, This estabuishmbnt of nnu conghstbd districts board. 

When Mr. Balfour had completed his tour of t,lie West and noted tlie 
condition of the people, he had in mind the di$i:ri,cts tlmJ'.: neca-'led, "iiie spe¬ 
cial help it was proposed to give ill, order to li,ft tliem <mt of tlie slot;igl:i of 
misery to which they had been condemned by the fi'crce of circa iiistii/iLCirs (::)yc'r 
which they had little or no control. ' In descril':)i'! e,?; Ids irraoas ra. S j )eecl i 

at Liverpool on the 19th. November, :iS90, Mr. Itiilhrirrsu/ic,!: /'‘Tiie grrriera l 
impression left upon a casual traveller is tliat ■ jovi n;rc'! 'wibi. 

R' population not congested in the sense of being crovoled, I >01 cN)jigesl,cfJ 
by not being able to draw from their holdings a safe and 
lihood for themselves and their children, whose condriion treiidilcs co-m.™ 
stantly,on the verge of want, and when the potato crop :l:ai]s, p:a?es over 
that margin and becomes one of extreme and even dr!fd:;i- 

tution. ■ 

These were the people and the districts lie wished the G';)vc!''':ii!.oril to 
help, feeling that in the light of history they had an cquit:o;»l(; I0 

special consideration by Great Britain, but the w:is lo 

the districts without arbitrarily selecting them. After cf-ji'-sic!(rri:iig scvcr'iii 


(i) For articles relating to these Acts^see the BullcUn of Social and Emnatnw fn^ 
UlUgmu of Januaiy, X912, and' June 1913. « 
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plans he decided upon the ratio of population to valuation as the test of 
congestion to be adopted, and accordingly in the Land Act of 1891 establish¬ 
ing the Congested Districts Board it is defined that: “Where at the 
coimiieiicernent of tliiS Act more than twenty per cent of the population 
of a County, or in the case of the Cotinty Cork of either Riding thereof, 
live ii? Electoral Divisions of which the total ratable value, when divided 
by the number of the population, gives a sum of less than one pound 
ten shillings for each hidividual, those Divisions,., vshall form a separate 
County (in this Act referred to as a Congested Districts County). “ 

This definition brought in areas sparsely populated as well as con- 
gestSti-'Ones with dense population, but the test failed to include several 
suitable areas for treatment. 

Thus were established the congested districts as scheduled in 1891. 
The annual income placed at the disposal of the Board at first was £41,250, 
being interest at 2^/4 per cent, on £1,500,000 of the Church Surplus Fund 
consequent on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. It may be noted 
that this Endownient was made from a purely Irish fund. In addition 
about £6,000 a year was provided from Parliamentary funds for the Admini¬ 
strative Staff. The administration of two small Loan Funds was also handed 
over to the Board—the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund, and the Sea and 
Coast Fishery Fund, amounting to about £66,000 and £18,000 respectively 
ill cash, securities, and outstanding loans. 

In the early years the Board's operations were regarded as being only 
experimental, for if the efforts failed in their objects the income was considered 
enough to risk, whereas if Parliament approved of what was done, more funds 
would be forthcoming. As it turned out, the Board's utility was very 
generally admitted and accordingly a new grant of £25,000 (gross) a year 
was made by Parliament in 1899 but on conditions that reduced it to 
about £15,000 (nett). A further increase of £20,000 per annum was made 
tinder the Purchase Act’ of 1903 out of the Ireland Development Grant; 
and as a result of the finding of the Dudley Royal Commission of X906 the 
Board was reconstructed and made a corporate body in 1909 and the income 
was increased to £250,000 a year less £ 19,000 a year paid to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, as will be explainea later on. 

The Boa,rd now consists of 14 members, of whom three are ex-officto — 
^le Chief Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the VicePresideiit of, the 
Department of Agriculture and ■Technical Instruction. FTine are nomin¬ 
ated and honorary members, and the remaining two are permanent 
members in receipt of a salary in respect of the duties discharged 
by them under the Congested Districts Acts, Under the Act of 1909 the 
extent of the area of the congested districts has been greatly increased 
over that scheduled the Act of 1891, as shown on the map. The fol¬ 
lowing Table gives some of the' .comparative conditions of' the original 
scheduled area, of the recently added portions, and. of the remainder' of 
Ireland: *''■,„ 
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Tabbb: I. — Area and Population of the Congested Districts. 



Congested 

Districts 

(1S91) 

Congested 
Districts added 
in 1909 
(including 
Towns) 

Total 

Congested 

Districts 

in 1911 

Jtest of Itvland 
(including 

Cities and 

Towns) 

Area (in aares) .... 

3,608,569 


7,662,479 

13,192,243 

Population in 1911. . . 

466,372 

594,486 

1,060,858 

I 3,329,361 

Ratable Valuation 1911 

£591,168 

£1,787,242 

£2,378,410 

1 £13,235,603 


.:\ppn,)xini;itc 
ratio between 
prestMit 
Con?.jcstcd 
D,istricts and 
rest of Irdatid 


I t(3 2 
I to ^ 


I to () 


It will be noticed that the Act of 1909 more than doubled the origin¬ 
al area and population of the congested districts and that the present 
area is more than one-third of Ireland while the population is about one- 
fourth. The ratable valuation is, however, only about one sixth of all Ireland, 
thus indicating the relative poverty of the Board s districts. They are also 
mainly rural, the population of the towns only amounting to 85,391 out 
of the 1,060,858. There are only three towns in the congested districts 
with a population over 10,000, namely : Galway 13,255 ; vSligo 11,163 j 
Tralee 10,300. This shows the absence of industries other than agriculture 
and fishing. At present the Board's resources are mainly devoted to oper¬ 
ations under the land purchase and resale enactments. 

Before dealing in detail with the efforts of the Board in reviving rural 
activities, it should be stated that the first step taken by the Board in 1892 
was to institute a comprehensive survey of the economic condition of tlxe 
scheduled districts — to form a base line from which progress could after¬ 
wards be measured, ds well as to indicate the course of action which miglit he 
best suited for the different circumstances of the various districts, for tlie 
special characteristics of the localities have to be borne in iiii:nd, in framing 
schemes of improvement. For exam]ile, the develo.pment of fisheri,es was 
obviously the work to be undertaken in one district, the inii:>rove:ment of 
agriculture in another, while in a third the tmdertaking of engineering works 
was necessary for opening up a backward locality and the assisting of steriim 
er services was found to supxfiy a necessary link in the cliain of connec¬ 
tion between isolated places and ports of distribution. 

In starting operation the Board adopted the prineixfie of heljiing 
the people to helj) themselves. "No mere charity or eleemosynary aid 
; was given, and the establishment of relief works " to alleviate temxiorary 
ox' exceptional, distress, though■ frequently' urged, was always' refused. It 
was fully realised that such temporising expedients were only demoralis¬ 
ing in .their effect,, and they formed' no part of the programme of re-gener¬ 
ation "adoxoted, by the Board. No project that was not considered likely 
to beneproductive directly or indirectly was supporte.d. , The Board's efforts 
.were to raise the'■ mo.de of froih the submerged'condition to which it 
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had been reduced to that of a' virile, progressive, self-supporting and self-re- 
spectiiig community. 

^ ^'he duties undertaken by the Board were divided mainly into sections 
appertaining to the purchase and resale of land; agriculture ; fisheries ; 
industries; works aiic^miscellaneous undertakings. These again had to be 
subdivided as the exigencies of circumstances demanded, and taking the 
main divisions seriatim the following summary of the work accomplished 
will indicate the Board's objects and procedure. 


3. Band purchase and resaee by the congested districts board 

In treating of the land itself as distinguished from the use that can be 
made of it, it should be mentioned that although the general powers given 
by the Act of 1891 to the Board at its inception were wide, and although 
the Act indicates the enlargement of holdings on the estates of private omiers 
as one of the objects of its attention, the purchase of estates was not ex¬ 
pressly authorised, and the Board could hold land only in the name of the 
Land Commission. The provisions of the Act of 1891 for amalgamation of 
small holdings on private estates was found to be inoperative, so in 1893 
an Act was passed giving the Board power to acquire land for enlargement 
of holdings and to hold it by means of trustees. 

In 1894 another Act was passed to enable the Board when selling an 
estate to give a guarantee to the Land Commission for the regular payment 
of instalments by the purchasing tenants. Thus no guarantee deposit 
would be retained the Land Commission out of the purchase money. 
The Act also incorporated with the Congested Districts Board Acts the 
provisions of the Land Clauses Acts so far as they relate to the taking of 
land by agreement. 

In 1896 the Land Law Act gave power to the Land Commission to 
make advances to enable the Board to buy estates. The advances were 
to be made in Guaranteed Land Stock, subject to an annuity of 4 per cent 
(consisting of 2^/4 per cent interest and i % cent, sinking fund). 
This Act put a difficult restriction on the Board as regards re-sale of their 
lands, for it provided that the Land Commission should not make an ad¬ 
vance to a tenant to buy a holding unless the ratable valuation was over 

Most of the holdings in the congested districts were ''smallholdings” 
(i. e., imder£ic> valuation) and the Board could not then obtain sufficient 
unteiianted land to bring all their tenants' holdings up to £10 valuation, 
owing, among other things, to the operation of Section 40, which gave tem¬ 
porary tenants a priority in buying their holdings in the Land Judge's 
Court, thus preventing such lands from coming iiitO'the possession of The 
Board who would have used them for the enlargement, of small holdings. 
The Board could 3:iot, therefore, expect to be in 'a position tO' re-sell much, 
lantl tIvoHgh the Land Commission and of course the disqualified tenants 
had'not'cash to buy direct from the Board*. The disability was removed 
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by the Act' of 1899 which suspended the operation of vSectioii 40 on the 
Board making an offer to purchase an estate in the Land Judges' Court, 
thus preveiiting a “ Court tenant " purchasing grass lands until the Board’s 
offer for purchase of the estate had been considered. The Act also enabled 
the Land Commission to make advances for redempKon of the head rents 
affecting estates purchased by the Board. This had foiiiierly to be done 
by cash out of the Board's slender income. The Act also removed the 
barrier as to sale of "small holdings," and increased the Board's income 
by about £15,000. 

The next Act passed for the Board was the Act of 1901 which gave them 
power to deal with a tenant who obstructed the re-arrangement of holdings 
on estates purchased. The Act further empov/ered the Board to e-n^^x on 
non-judicial holdings to make arrangements as to turbary, etc.,-—a fruitful 
source of trouble in the West of Ireland. The Purchase of Land Act (No. 2) 
of 1901 deals with the annuity payable on a holding to which lands had 
been added —treating as one holding the old portion and the enlargement. 

The most important of the Land Purchase ilcts so far was that of 1903 
which reverted to cash advances instead of land stock, gave vendors a 
bonus of 12 per cent on the purchase-money of estates sold, to facilitate 
negotiations for sale of estates, as distinguished from holdings (the system 
heretofore in operation) and enabled a vendor when selling his estate to 
obtain an advance to repurchase his demesne as if lie were a tenant. The 
Act further placed a limit on advances for purchase of Court lettings in the 
Land Judge's Court, increased the maximum limit for county advances, 
reduced the annuity payable by tenant purchasers to 3 por cent, (interest as 
before at 2 cent., but sinking fund at % per cent) for 68 % years at a 
uniform rate instead of 4 per cent as formerly with decadal reductions, 
enabled the Board to settle accounts with the Land Commission after sa.le 
of each estate instead of by county groups as formerly, facilitated re-sales 
to tenants, and added £20,000 to the Board's income. This Act was most 
sitccessM ill,causing numerous landlords to ag:ree to enter into negotia,- 
tions for the sale of their estates, but unfortunately it did not sufficiently 
secure priority of attention to the claims of the congested districts. The iicjw 
annuity of 3 had some years before in the case of Clare Is,Iarul 

been devised by the Board, who saw the advantage of reducing tlie sinking 
fund rate to enabled sales to be arrariged at a 3 |,)er cent 

annuity that could not have been brought about on tlie old 4 per cei:,t,t l')asis. 

.The Land Act of 1904 sanctioned the payment of the lioruis to landlowls 
who were tenants-for-life for their own use and benefit, freed from any, trust 
or other claim. ■ This had' the effect of stimulating sales of estates which 
had been retarded by tenants-for-life. 

Owing to the success of the 1903 Act outside the congested districts 
delay occurred in paying landlords their purchase-money and the Treasury 
would .not: continue to make prompt cash advances for financing sales 
as .fast, as'they; were arranged. 

The Act of 1909 accordingly, re-introduced payments in Land Stock. 

"3 Vz' cent, ^interest 3 ,per cent, and sinking fund cent.). It 
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re“Coi;ist;ittited and increased both the powers and income of the Board 
af) a resitH: of the IncjiiiiA" held from 1906 to 1908 by the Dudley Royal 
Commission on Congestion. The Board's income was raised to £250,000 
.aiyear, of which £19,000 is paid to the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical for Ireland to meet expenditure in connection with 

the powers and duties transferred to the Department from the Board tinder 
Section 47—viz.: 

* (a) the provision of seed potatoes and seed oats ; 

(h) agricttltural hist ruction or practical husbandry: and 
(c) £ii,ding an.c;Ud€n^e1oplng of forestry, or the breeding of live-stock 
or poiiltrra 

The 1909 Act created a scheme for advances for purchase either in land 
or cash, or partly in each, the intention being to settk priority and 
fi'Lcilitate -tlie ccniipletion of sales where cash to pay off the vendors would 
not lie p-rordded by the Tteastiry for several years to come, under the terms 
of the Act 1903. The fixed 12 per cent, bonus was altered to one on a sliding 
scale varying tip to 18 per cent, and details were revised as to limits for 
advances, as to turbary, etc. 

It will CDxivey some idea of the magnitude of the Board's operations in 
connection witli the purchase, re-arrangement and re-sale of lands to give 
the following summaries tip to the 31st. March, 1914: 


Tabeb II. *— Estates purchased or offered for sale between 1891 
and 31s/ March, 1914. 


Pi::rjod 

No. 

of Tenants 

Area 

Estimated 

Purchase-price 



acres 


(«) Purchased under Acts prior to 1909. . 

15,727 

497.484 

2,260,551 

{b) Purcliascd under Act of 1909. 

: 29,737 

1,178,698 

3,983,329 

(c) OiTered for sale since 1909 l)ut not yet 
liutcliascd... 

! 

1 22,800 

904,975 

3,820,325 

Totals . . . 

1 68,264 

2,581,157 

^ 10,064,205 


irABEE III. Estates re-sold by the Board up to ^ist, March., 1914. 


T’'criod 

. 

. 

No. 

of Tenants 

Area 

■ Resale prices 




Area 

£. 

Prior to x\ct of 1909 - 

Siirce Act of X909 .. 


9,373: 

3,497 

246,394 

93,758 

1,167,846 

57 h 3 ^^. 


Totals , . . 

12,868 

340 > 3[52 

^, 739,^47 
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Since the; Act of 1909 the greater immber of the Board’s Estates 
Staff'have been engaged upon operations and arrangements in coaiiiectioii 
with purchase^ of Estates which were offered for sale and for which it was 
considered desirable to settle terms of puixliase without delay. As the 
negotiations for purchase are now drawdng to a close/;in the majority of 
cases of estates offered, it is being arranged that more rapid progress shall 
be made henceforth in carrying out improvements and re-distributing lands 
for resale to tenant purchasers. 


§ 4. Redistribution on holdings. 

So much for the Board’s operatiojis in the handling of the land itself 
and aiding in the transfer from the dual to the single ownership in a way 
which will, as far as it is possible, allow the new peasant-proprietors to 
make a living out of their land. But the Board are fully aware that many of 
the purchasers cannot live on the produce of the land alone, because there 
is not enough land in Connacht for enlarging holdings so as to give every 
tenant-purchaser a holding out of wdiich alone lie can sup|‘)ort his family. 
The improvement of house accommodation and the provision of out-houses 
for live stock by means of a scheme of free grants and loans to tenants will 
be some of the most important results of the Board’s work. 

Therefore the Board have to exercise a discretion in the allotment 
of land — a task that is made easier by a prohibition in the Act of 1909 against 
giving land to landless men, the only classes to which the Board can give 
holdings being tenants, tenant-purchasers and herdsmen. 

Before referring to the Board’s efforts to develop husbandry and the 
conditions of life on the land, it may be pointed out that in the West the 
people have for generations in several hundreds of cases been unable to live 
on the ]:)atches of poor land they In^ld—rarely in one compact lot, but divided 
and sub-divided a'mong families from time to time at rents varying ;from 
a few shillings to a few pounds.- With these holdings tliere i-ire usually 
rights to cut turf for fuel and sometimes for sale, wliile on tlie sci-i 'l)oard 
there are rights to cut sea-'weed for manure as well as 1:o liurn for kelp 
manufacture, anddliere is also frequently some grazing or commonage ajipttr- 
teiiant. On the sea-board, too, the resources are augmented by fishing and by. 
the cheap carriage of foodstuffs,, etc., while there and elsewliete there are weav¬ 
ing,' knitting, lace-making, and such home industries to help the family in 
making a living. Other subsidiary sources of income, varying according to 
localities, are the English and Scotch harvesting operations and gifts' from 
relatives abroad. A substantial addition to the comfort of the congests' ” 
for, the,.past few years is the Old Age Pensions, of which the West "gets, a 
large-proportion owing to the poverty and longevity of .the people. Referring 
to the, BritishTiarvesting and-other work the receipts may average^ about 
£ia'per man profit at-the end of-the season, 
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To return to tlie Taiid Purchase procedure, the several Acts enable the 
Board by advances from the Land Commission to buy out the landlords, and 
the Board then devote a part of their income to various improvements on 
the^estates, the work being done under the supervision of Inspectors by the 
tenants and their fa**^ilies. When the estates are ready for sale they are 
sold to the tenants at prices which recoup the Board for about half of the 
money spent on improvements. It is estimated that the irrecoverable ex» 
penditiire in estate improvements will amount to about £100,000 per annum. 
Sales to tenants are made through the Land Commission and the Board's 
advances for purchase "are cancelled by the advances (loans) made to tenant- 
purchasers. Thus the Board ate intermediaries or agents in bringing about 
th^urchase, improvement, and transfer of f states from landlords to small 
tenant “purchasers, the land and the social and economic condition of the 
people being improved while the estates are in the Board's hands. Of course 
the Board have to buy relatively good estates in certain localities in order 
to have untenanted lands to enlarge small holdings in the neighbour¬ 
ing district; but when holdings are comparatively well-circumstanced there 
is no need for the Board to intervene and the owners may, and in some cases 
do, sell direct to the tenants through the Estate Commissioners without 
reference to the Board. 

The fact of holdings being small in size is not the only drawback in 
settlement, for sometimes holdings by the repeated splitting up among 
families become under the “ rundale system " exceedingly complicated 
and involved. A patch of a few acres in area might be made up in some 
cases of as many as 30 to 40 detached plots without any sufEcient bound¬ 
aries, being only marked by stones or a strip of grass —some plots being 
as far away as 3 miles from the tenant's house. It is obvious that any at¬ 
tempt at a proper system of agriculture is exceedingly difficult, if not im¬ 
possible under such circumstances. In dealing with these cases the Board 
has to value all interests and re-divide the entire estate into new compact 
holdings as far as practicable. It may be remarked that under the Land 
Purchase Acts while lands are subject to the control of the Land Com¬ 
mission sub-division is illegal. 

A matter of prime importance in the redistribution of land among small 
landholders unaccustomed to manage good farms is that if, after ptircliasiiig,,, 
they were left to work out their own economic salvation on enlarged hold¬ 
ings without any guiding influence or advice as to the management of their 
farms under their new circumstances, the increase of land' merely would 
only half-equip the new tenant purchasers. But the Board make loans 
to tenant-purchasers for purchase of live-stock, for improvements in dwellings, 
etc. (loans to over £ 10,000 for house improvements have been made); 
and by arrangements between the Board and the Department of. Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, the Department is arranging to .supply agricul¬ 
tural instruction for the owners of the new holdings. This co-ordination 
of the two Departments appears to be well calculated to inake the most 
ofJdig ^p grations of the Land Purchase Acts,''and to.rehder the practice 
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of agriciiltiire in the congested districts as skilful and profitable as it is 
practicable to make it. 


§ 5. Improvement op housing. 

The lionsiiig conditions of the people have always received special 
consideration owing to the importance of the subject in the work 'of re¬ 
generation. 

Until the inhabitants of the Western districts ate provided with clea;ii 
and healthy homes, with proper out-offices for the live-stock, instead of 
their present insanitary dwellings, no substantial improvement could be 
expected in the general tone of life. 

The following figures will show the wurk done by the Board and their 
tenants and the amount of money spent on housing : 


Table IV. — Money spent on housing improvement. 


Number of new houses erected by the Board on their 

estates. 1.956 

Number of new houses erected by Board's Tenants with 

assistance from the Board. 1.5^3 

Number of bouses improved by tenants with aid from 

the Board. 2,880 

Total amount spent by the Board in grants and advances 
to tenants for new houses or improvements in existing 
ones on Board's Estates .■. £427,112 


Nor are the Board's efforts to improve housing conditions in the con¬ 
gested districts confined to the estates which pass through their hands. 
They have devised a plan for ''helping the people to help tlieiusclves " 
under what is known as the Parish Committee Scheme, In tliis the I^oard 
set apart out of their income a lump sum and ap portin' 1 it for tlu‘ bine fit 
of the parishes in their area, the annual expenditure on the scheirie ai pt< s<M!f 
being £20,000. A local.' Committee, comprising clergy, doctoib, ium.,! 
district councillors and six elected persons, is formed to <::idmi,nist:er g:r;:i:nt: 
given to the parish under regulations prepared by the Board’,. ThisConuiiil:- 
tee selects from among the applicants for aid a iiumlier of tlie ;i)(K')rest 
landholders below £7 ratable valuation and votes grants for a|)|;),rovc:!<,i 
works — usually the building of new or imxirovenient of old dwelli.ngs, the 
addition of a room to a house, the building of out-offices, etc. 

In making selection of recipients for grants, the'Parish Committee 
are instructed to adopt' the cases where the people are most in need of aid 
and.make the best offers by their owri' work to carry out, improvements 
the, more the tenant binds himself to do the better cha,iice he has of 
■obtaining a.grant. Under the rules'no ,0116-can get assistance,, who,does not' 
offer to turn out a'jobworth in capital value at least 3014 times thBwfitotfBt 
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of the grant, and the competition for grants, may bring out work worth 
from 5 to lo times the value of the sum voted. Thus the ■ spirit of self- 
help is fostered, and the best elforts of the people drawn cut to improve 
their housing. 

Roughly the ^.dvances made are intended to barely cover the out-of- 
pocket expenses for purchase of materials or wages of skilled labour (ma¬ 
son^ and carpenters, etc.) all the rest of the work being done by the fam¬ 
ily of the grantee. Many a poor landholder would in days gone by with 
or without the aid of a mason or carpenter be anxious to put up an 
outhouse if he couM. purchase the timber or roofing materials, but the 
work remained nndone and he continued in miserable surroundings for 
lajapt of the ready cash to start the work and owing to a fear that he would 
be charged more rent on account of the improvement of his holding. For 
it must be remembered that the custom in Ireland (differing from the Eng¬ 
lish system) is for the landlord to merely let the soil and the tenant has 
to do everything in fitting up buildings, fences, etc. The BoarcVs Parish 
Committee in this way supplies the necessary motive power to stimulate 
improvements in social and material well-being. 

The following is a summary of the work of the Parish Coinrnittees. It 
should be noted that these grants are made apart from the Board’s estate- 
improvement schemes. 

TabIvE V. ™" Grants ‘unde-y the Parish Commitiee Scheme 
for Hotising Improvement. 


i 

1 

1 

Ni.miber 

Amount I 

of Grants paid ' 
to liecipieirts ! 

£ 

Estimated 
vahie of the work 
done for the suiii. 

paid as im 
previous column 

£ 

i 

.Ne'vv dwc:n,i,i'tgp vrected ..j 

I, Iid ! 

5.590 

i 

i 40,996 

Iinprovcmciits to ex'iHtiug .houses. . | 

27,151 1 

36,585 

;r52,ior 

! 

'.rotal • ■ - i 

28,267 

4^.175 

j i 93.^^>97 


(’**) Under the sdicnie several grants may be ■made from ycrir to year towards gradual 
inil'vfO'vernents to tlie same iioiise or out-oflices. 


The Board .have also a scheme for granting'loans' to' tenant-purchasers 
of holdings n 'h exceeding £ 7 ratable: 'valuation who .desire to undertake the 
erection or improvement of houses after they,,have purchased their hold- 
Bitber through the Estates .Commissioners .or through the Board. 
It was. found that in many cases tenants" who were not properly housed 
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at tlie time they 'boiight their holdings were - afterwards anxious to cmie i:’to 
line with their neighbours who bad improved their dwellings tinder one or 
otter of the Board's schemes, thus showing the stimulating effect of seeing 
the houses around thrin improved. The Board, therefore, in order to .meet 
the desire' of these people decided to lend them money (^i solvent security. 
The scheme has only been in operation a short time, but so far the following 
cases have been dealt with: • 


'fABLE VI. — Loans to Tcnant-Piirchasers far [louring Improvement, 



No. of I.oaxis 

Aiuoiml leixi 

New Dwellings erected. 

245 

£7,852 

Improvement to existing dwelling. 

156 

£3.133 

Totals . . . 

401 

£10,985 


It is thus seen how the effect of a healthy rivalry creates or increases 
a desire of the people to improve their dwellings and surroundings. People 
who remember the condition of the houses and farms of the West about 
20 years ago and compare it with that of to-day testify to the wonderful 
improvement they see in the appearance of the whole face of the country. 
As proving the extent to which the general impression of the observer is 
borne out by a house-to-house survey, attention is drawn to the Returns 
of the Census Commissioners regarding Housing for 1891 and 1911 which 
when compared show that in the rural districts of the Coimties Donegal and 
Kerry^ and of Connacht there is an increase of 21.5 per cent in the 
number of first class houses while there is a decrease of over 5 per cent, 
in the 2nd. and 3rd, class, and a decrease of 78.4 per cent, in the number of 
fourth (or worst) class of houses! This last figure is very remarkable and 
points to a marvellous improvement in the home surroundings of the 
congested districts which cannot fail to have an up-lifting effect on the 
habits as well as physical condition and social well-being of the people. 
It show’'s what can be, and has been, done by the Board, local bodies, and the 
people working together to improve housing accommodation; and when 
people are decently housed improvements in other respects ineyita!,)ly 
follow. 


§ 6 . Improvements in agriculture, iave-stock etc, 

Apaart fom the Board's dealings in the land itself in the earlier years of 
bheir- work,, they - gave , (having regard 'to their - small income) earnest 
attention to the advantages accruing from improvement in the breed- 
in, go!'-.horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep,'.pigs, and poultry, in bee-keeping, 
also' in giving' p,ractical .instructicon with, the object .of ' improving tin.) 
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methods of cultivation in the congested districts. Itinerant instructors were 
aj^pointed, example plots were cultivated, and example lioldings fully 
worked, all operations being clearly explained for the information of the 
neighbouring farn?ers. When the Local Government Act was passed in 1898 
and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction established 
ill 3:899, it was found that there would be over-lapping if the Board 
and the Department were to continue working in the same localities. 
The Board could not legally operate outside the congested districts, the 
Department could not legally expend their funds inside the congested 
districts, and the new County Councils could not levy rates for County 
Agricultural Committees to spend on agricultural schemes except over 
entire comity areas comprising both congested and non-congested areas. 
Accordingly a working arrangement was made by which the entire work 
of agricultural development in the congested districts was taken over in 
1904 by the Department of Agriculture, the Board paying a fixed sum to 
defray the cost of the work undertaken in the congested districts. This 
subsidy was reconsidered when the congested districts were enlarged in 
1909, and it was fixed for a term of years of years at £19,000 per 
annum under the Land Act of 1909, when the work was by Section 47 
formally transferred to the Department, as already explained. 

The Board's efforts for agricultural improvement were necessarily small 
as compared with the systematic and comprehensive schemes instituted 
by the Department with their larger funds and their staff of highly trained 
agriculturists. Every year benefits are being conferred upon farmers, 
among which may be specially mentioned the provision of veterinary sur¬ 
geons and the establishment of veterinary dispensaries in parts of the 
country where such advantages had not existed. 

In a short paper like this the details cannot be stated of all the Board's 
live-stock schemes, one of the most interesting phases of their work. 
Besides, the transfer of these duties to the Department of Agriculture would 
more properly place a record of the results obtained within the scope of 
a report on the Department's activities. The Board took steps to improve the 
breed of live-stock by importing hardy strains, and improved poultry, both 
for table and laying, by crossing the home-breeds and exchanging eggs, 
to avoid the evils of in-breeding. Bee-keeping was given special attention 
. owing to its peculiar suitability as a cottage industry, and the capital re- 
■ quired is so very little while a very high percentage of profit is obtainable. 
It has been estimated that one hive may in a good year produce as much 
profit, as a pig. ■ 


§ 7. The FISHIXO AND ADDIED INDXJSTRIES. 

M order to be in a position to decide upon plans for improving the 
condition of the residents of the coi^ested districts littoral, the Board first 
examined'the condition,of affairs,akfog the w'hole western sea-board from. 
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Donegal to Cork, and they fotmd that while in the counties south of the 
ShaiiXioii the fisheries were in a fair state of development, so far as mark¬ 
ets and transit facilities were concerned, allowing for ^the difficulties in 
landing fish, in Connacht and Donegal the transit and market arrangements 
were defective, as well as the landing accommodation. Along the whole 
coast there was a dearth of capital to provide boats and gear to properly 
work the fisheries, and except in a few places there were no fleets of decked 
fishing boats such as were worked regularly in Irish waters by French, Dutch, 
Manx, and British fishermen. This survey enabled the Board to deal 
with local suggestions and applications for aid of various kinds. 

As regards suitability for the Coasts where there are no natural Har¬ 
bours capable of accommodating large boats, it may be mentioned that open 
boats that can be hauled up on a beach are more suitable for the local 
fisherman (who are usually also small farmers) then either yawls or 
large boats rec|uiring shelter, because the ciews can carry the light 
boats to safety, whereas heavy boats would have to take their chance 
lying at anchor. In stormy weather ~ and the West Coast is open to 
all tlie force of the Atlantic gales — the anchored boats are sometimes 
driven ashore and smashed while open boats and the '' curraghs 
(or small canvas-covered canoes) are deposited high and dry. Hence these 
canoes, though they may look primitive, are found to better suit the require- 
meiits of the fishermen-farmers than large boats. These men liave little 
capital and do not fish all the year round. It would not pay them to 
invest capital in large boats, even if they had it, for unless fishermen who 
go in for such boats continue at it all the year round, and make it their 
sole occupation, they cannot make fishing pay a proper dividend on their 
outlay. The canoes cost very little, and therefore suit the class of men 
who use them when fivShing seasons and weather warrant. But they often 
pay in results as high remuneration for work done as if the men were engaged 
during the same time as hands on board a big fishing boat. They will 
for this reason continue to be used, even though there has 1:)ee:n j"i revolm 
tion of late years in the working of large boats. 

With the object of encouraging fishing, the Boiird in many i,nsta:iiccs 
■met local demands by erecting piers, slips, and quays to provide means of 
landing fish and giving boats reasonable safety. 

' Ill considering the fishing industry, a broad line is drawn Ixelwecn: 

freshing,'' or the marketing of fresh fish, and the curing or iirescanr- 
ation of fish for export as well as home tiade. Freshing ”, can only !)e 
carried on where there are regular and quick means of traiivSit, cliiefly to 
The English markets, the principal sources of cconsumption. This trade 
involves much preparation — fish boxes,, ice, ice-hulk, etc. —- and in 
,their operations the .Board provided .all necessary .plant and .started 
. ^ fresh-fish centres, notably for spring-mackerel fishing at Aran Islands 
(Galway Baf), ,'aiid some mainland centres in Galway and Mayo, the 
. fish,being, .'despatched' over the Midland' Great Western Rai,lway sysfflffFJr 
„'Dublin and "thence to'England. ' Th^Board's object was not to become 
■ . fish merchants';them.Mv'eS 'but To'afiord an object-lesson in starting tlie 
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Hidustry, to deiiiotistrate that it could be made to pay. Haviiig done this^ 
the’*‘Board retired, and now there are fish-merchants carrying on the trade 
on coiiiiixercial lines^ To aid the industry, the Board subsidised a few 
steamer services from outlying places to the railway. 

Ill the ciired-fish trade on the other hand much capital has to be sunk in 
providing the necessary curing-sheds, stores, salt, barrels, hiring of coopers 
and enters, etc. Having done this at several centres where curing was pre¬ 
viously miknovai or forgotten, the Board leased or sold their stations and 
left the development of the industry to the enterprise of commercial fish- 
curers. The result has been most encouraging, particularly in County Don- 
egaT where the headquarters of the Bearers herring-trade is located. At 
Bowiiings Bay in a few years they converted a poor locality where a cured 
fish trade was unknown into one of the busiest of herring-centres, and fleets 
of over 200 vScotch and Irish boats have made the place a hive of industry, 
giving eniploynient to great numbers of men and women. And considerable 
employment is also given in carting the fish. The herrings taken off the 
Donegal coast and cured at Downings at first won the highest place in the 
world's markets and were specially sought for at the leading foreign cen¬ 
tres of consumption but as the steam-drifters came to the coast in recent 
years and intercepted the shoals out at sea, the quality of the herrings has 
sunk nearer to the average, as the Downings herrings in earlier years did 
not acquire their peculiar quality until they had arrived close to the shore. 

Various kinds of fish-curing are carried on in the Board's stations ac¬ 
cording to the class of fish found in the locality (cod, ling, etc.), but the 
herring and mackerel from the industrial point of view are those out of 
which the biggest earnings are made by fishermen and fish-merchants. 

In these ventures of pioneer fishing and curing, the Board had to risk 
loss, and some big reverses have been sustained here and there by the loss of 
boats that could not be insured, but the Board consider it part of their 
duty as ploaeets to test the different fishing centres in the congestexl dis- 
txicts and thus eiicoura,ge the people to embark on new grounds when it 
has becMi proved that they are safe, or at least hold out reasonable prospect 
of success. 

One of the inqiortant functions of the Board is to , make loans to 
fishermen to enable them to |>rocure suitable boats and gear with which 
,1:0 pursue their calling. In no case do the Board ad,vance cash to a 
borrower. They either purchase what is required and hand it over to 
the fishennaii on receiving proper security for repayment of the loan, or 
arrange to allow him to purchase where he wishes and then pay the' account 
"direct on proof of delivery, usually in the presence of the local'representa¬ 
tives of the Board. Ix)ans are also made in special cases to assist ' in fish¬ 
curing operations, and the Board occasionally import cargoes of barrel¬ 
making materials, selling them on credit along' the' coast to curers on a 
quick-re payineiit system. By these means the^ Board are slowly working 
enterprising merchants into a positioii 'of being capitalists capable 
of largely extending their trade, ■ ' 
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Another^ and' more complicated system of aiding fislieriiieu to become 
owners of birge boats is to enter into an arrangement known as the '' slme™ 
system, " Under this procedure the Board supplies^the boat and gear 
to a selected crew who undertake by an agreement to' work the boat; and 
tile |;:)roceeds of the earnings are divided into shares, the agreement rt!,nniii,g 
until the Board's share of proceeds repays the purchase outlay, wliCii the 
boat and gear become the property of the crew. The Board retain plen¬ 
ary powers of dealing with the crew while the ag;£eeiiieiit is in force, in 
order to ensure proper discipline and control of the boat and its operations. 
An instructor is placed in charge who acts as “ skipper " of the boat as 
well as teacher of the crew. This system was first tried in Boiiegal^iid 
was found very vSiiccessftil in the case of decked sailing boats until the advent 
of power fishing boats, since when the crews of sailing-boats have not been 
so successful. 

In developing the fishing industry, the Board have had to make ar¬ 
rangements for training men as fishermen, and in the case of large boats 
intended to proceed to deep-sea fishing-grounds, they had to train them to 
be, sailors as well as fishermen. Many of the men had never seen a com¬ 
pass until taught its use on the Board's boats, but they soon liecaiiie pro¬ 
ficient in their new sphere of activity. In the early years of the Board's 
work they engaged experienced Scotch fishermen to teach the local cn ws, 
and the instructor was made the skipper of the boats (whether loan or 
share-boats). Now many Irish fishermen are fit to act as instructors for 
young crews. In addition to instruction in fishing and fish-curing, the Board 
have classes for instruction in net-mending, and mounting of nets, but this 
subject is now included in the routine of fishing and all crews have to 
prepare and care their own nets. 

During the past quarter of a century the fishing inditstry has kept 
pace with the progress in ship-btiilding generally. The introduction of 
steam-trawling w^as followed by the building of steam-drifters and motor¬ 
boats and th,e time is fast approaching when the old-time sailing craft 
will be "crowded out" of competition at large fishing centres by the vari¬ 
ous forms of modern |x>wer-boats. Even saili.iig craft are being fitted 
with steam capstans for hauling nets and gear. To kee];) up to date witli 
the times, the Board have procured for exjierimental purposes, and as in¬ 
struction-boats for the training of crews, various kinds of steam-drifters 
and xnotor~!:)oats ■ and in the light of their ■ experience (which they place 
at the disx>osal of local fishermen) they make loans to enable enterprising 
fishermen to fit out motor-boats of a suitable design. 

To meet the demands of the increavsing fishing industry the Board open¬ 
ed .some, boat-building, yards under skilled instructors and designers, and 
„ also '.sent instructors to work in x)rivate.yards to aid local builders in design¬ 
ing and building fishing boats, the idea of the.,Board being to give in- 
'..structipn''rather than to make money in boat-building. ■ Another form of 
' the. Board's activities „in assisting mackerel and herring-curing was^'^tfrTFpSx 
V. barrel-making, .workshops .under, skilled coppers .who took in local liarids as 
'.,..,apprentices,,:tO''.,be' traine In'cou/se .of".years, there have been numerous 
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men trained wlio are now working as coopers and curers, and the barrels, 
made in the Board's workshops ate sold to local fish enters when their own 
stock of barrels runs short. 

I^or assisting tl^e Board to carry on satisfactorily their vatiotis fishery 
operations, and for providing a ready way to inspect the coast work of 
the staff, it was considered desirable to build a special steamer suitable 
for cirgo-work and at the same time possessing sufficient accommodation 
for those employed in inspection duty. She also does some police duty 
ill preventing illegal brawling in prohibited areas, the responsibility of 
this public service being under the Department of Agriculture. 

One of the side-issues of fishery development is the necessit}^ of look- 
ing^'after the social well-being of the men, and coffee stalls were opened at 
some places where fishermen could be supplied with tea, cofiee, etc., and 
have accommodation for letter-writing and social intercourse. These stalls 
are much apjireciated by the men, especially those away from home. 

The results of the Board's operations in developing the fishing and al¬ 
lied industries have been far-reaching, for not merely is work found for 
the men, but also for their wdves and daughters wffio obtain employment 
on shore at cleaning, salting, packing of herrings and' mackerel. Indi¬ 
rectly all the local people benefit by the circulation of money, and the 
general standard of comfort is raised. There is an increased demand for 
food-stuffs and thus even the farmers and shopkeepers in the neighbour¬ 
hood benefit from the development of a fishing centre in their districts. 


§ 8. COTTAGE-INDTJSTRIES AND OTHER INDUSTRIAE DBVEEOPMBNT. 

In this branch of their administration, the Board decided to de¬ 
vote their energies to fostering and initiating home and cottage industries 
and domestic training. Weaving, spinning, knitting, embroidery, and the 
making of various descriptions of lace and crochet work thus came in for at¬ 
tention. In Counter Donegal wdiere the home-spun woollens had obtained 
some celebrity,' the Board encouraged the industry by giving premiums for 
high-class work, and the weavers competed keenly for the^'' stamp" of the 
Board, which was affixed to an approved w^'eb after a''careful examina¬ 
tion and measurement of the whole piece by the Board's Inspector of Home¬ 
spuns. ■ 

In County Mayo the Board assisted a newly established woollen factory 
at Foxford nearly 20 years ago by making a loan to develop the factory. 
The result waS'' most gratifying,, for' the repayment instalments' were' made 
regularly for several years, and the balance outstanding was paid up some 
years ago. ■ The factory is' now a commercial sitccess and is giving a large 
amount of local employment where none existed before. 

In County Donegal facilities were given for the erection of buildings 
a 'Scotch firm (Messrs Morton, of :Daxvel, Ayr) to start a, branch of 
their hand-tufted' carpet,,factory. ,■ TJjis'".,venture':has also been most'.stic- 
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cessftil, the Irish “Imtids being fonnd most capable,, intelligent, and sat¬ 
isfactory in every wa^r. New branches have been formed in the coiiniyr liv' 
the firm, who are pleased with their exiierieiices of the Donegal ];>easaj;dny'. 
A lace curtain factory was vsnbsequently started l)y the^saine firm in Cotimn 
maxa, and it was aided by the Board paying the salaries of sonie Swi,ss 
instructors brought over to train the local workers. 

In la.ce making, embroidery, fine-knitting, and kinxitcd iiiclt:istries tl'ie 
Board establish classes'' itnd,er salaried teachers to instnict girls 
of the locality who attend. The teachers market the otitpnt with 1:lie as¬ 
sistance, 'when desired, of the Board's Inspector of Industries, who kee|')S 
lip his knowledge of markets and of the changes of fashion, the workers 
being thus in touch with the latest designs on the Continent and in Amci 1 t":::i, 
so that the up-to-date demand may be kexit supplied. Of late one district 
has taken up the knitting of soft woollen golf-coats, which happen now to 
be fashionable, and they find a ready sale at good iiriees. In 'inost disttiei::s 
the.girls are, as fashions change, able to adayit themselves to new work:,. 
There are over loo lace, crochet, embroidery and similar classes working 
with a turnover of about £30,000 per annum. 

It is only in the | 30 orest jxarts, where farm-work is not exte:nsive or preas- 
ing, or where other more profitable sources of earning do not exist, that the 
'girls can spare the time, or poverty supjilies the incentive, to take t!,p lace- 
making and other needle-work and make it remunerative. The earnings 
of the" girls vary of course according to ability and the time s|:)ent at the 
work. The greatest drawback to such industrial eaxiiiiigs i,s that: they are 
very frequently used to enable girls to emigrate to tlie United States of 
America. 

Another form (,)f class instruction is that for domestic training, at 
which, however, no earnings are mad.e. The Board have a staff of :t:!.ine 
itinerant instruetors who ate sent to centres to give a four-xu(,)iiths' course 
to the local girls. Tlie classes are then moved on to the next; selected cen¬ 
tre. ' These classes are very successful, f<,)r they bri:i:ig hon.ie t;o gi,r]s in 
backward places an education that would, otherwise be Ixciyond their rea,di. 
The girls apjireciate these classes so much that they oft,c,in walk some m:i.les 
a, day to attend. As the cottages in wlvicli the girls live give tliem no,, 
opportunity, of leaaaiing the requirements of domestic service in or<li,nary 
or large houses, these girls when emiiloyed were herc^tofore (>:iily fit i,;it first; 
for the roughest household or farm work at low wages. Now after a course 
of instruction they can, at.a better rate of wages, take on a hi,gher graxle of 
work'requiring a knowledge of cookery, laundry and general'housewifery. 

The primary object of the course.is to improve the homes by training 
the girls, in habits of neatness and order, as well as in the acquisition of 
,'useful'information, thus raising .the standard of id.eas as to comfort and 
,','healtk'. 'With technical knowledge, girls are enabled to earn better wages 
'. 'as, servants if they leave home, or. to .'use the knowledge in their own homes 
' ,if,' they',remain..' Even,if the. girls emigrate' they are , able ,'to, obtain S'itu- 
,ationS:,'at,','h,igher' wages' than.' if'they 'Went.mito service as' “ green 
,', ,They,'.:'have''''.: then, more'.money availa^'le to 'Send home' to the^ old people 'and. 
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ia' ibis way the relatives at home indirectly benefit from tlie domestic 
training as well as the emigrants. 

> The , Board have helped some other industries such as basket-making, 
home carpentry, ejc., and they pay the fees of pupils in technical schools 
to learn such crafts as^ are likely to aid them in becoming wage- 
earners and useful citizens. Under the head of Technical Instruction '' 
the Board include the salaries of Fishery Instructors and the various classes 
of teachers engaged in imparting knowledge to enable pupils to start in 
industries which wo^iM be closed to them without such technical skill. 
There are at present two itinerant carpentry instructors and during winter 
when work is slack in the country the Board employ four other instructors 
tr-teach boys home and farm carpentry so that they may be able to do 
work at farm buildings, construct rough carts, and make home furniture 
suitable to their wants and surroundings. 

The question has been seriously considered by the Board and discussed 
with the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction whether 
the Board ought to continue to provide instruction in domestic economy 
and in carpentry. Both the Board and the Department agree that 
such educational work falls within the province of the Department, but 
•so far arrangements have not been made for handing it over to the Depart¬ 
ment, as each body finds a difficulty in agreeing to the financial settle¬ 
ment proposed by the other on a transfer of the work. 


§ 9. Engineering works. 

On completion of their first survey of the congested districts^ an out¬ 
standing need was apparent for the erection of piers, breakwaters, boat- 
slips, and beacons or lights, to develop fisheries and afford transit facili¬ 
ties ; for the making of roads to open up communication between the out¬ 
side world and backward parts of the scheduled area, the erection of bridges 
over rivers which formerly had to be forded, the carrying out of main 
drainage operations to reclaim lands and the cleaning of rivers and old 
drains to save districts from perennial fiooding. These operations involved 
the appointment by the Board of an engineering staff who, having excuted the 
.mOvSt urgent works the Board had in mind, were in course of time transfer¬ 
red to the Departiiieiit of Agriculture, which had some time previously 
been established and required such a staff to carry on work outside the 
congested .districts. 

Of late years the Board have a working arrangement with the Depart¬ 
ment by which the services of the staff are lent to the Board at fixed rates 
to carry out any small works which have been decided upon by the Board. 
In the early years the Board themselves undertook the entire cost of the most 
urgent work, carrying them out either departmentally or through a contractor, 
**1buf§»’^ .late years they are slow to ■ undertake' .'engineering works tiiiless. 
the localities concerned are willing t<^ contribute towards the cost and thus 
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prove, the necessity for the work, ' Usually such works are now undertaken by 
the county atjthorities,,, the Board granting a proportion of the cost — say 
one-half or one-third, according to circumstances — the remainder being 
raised by local taxation. Since the establishment of tlje Board have 
spent £99,596 on marine works, and £76,994 on inland works of various 
kinds, making a total sum of £176,590. 

Owing to financial and legal difficulties the Board have not been.'* ai:)le 
to carry out arterial drainage outside their own estates to the exteiit they 
would wish, for no work would be more reprochictive or add more 
to the agricultural value of the land. The Board, however, did carry out 
a few extensive schemes on their estates in the County Mayo while 
re-arranging and preparing them for re-sale to the ttnants. Over £ 20 ,CT 50 
was spent in this way reclaiming and improving lands, and it is estimated 
that the money spent on the works will earn a “ dividend '' for the locali¬ 
ties of over ten per cent, per annum in increased value to agriculture. A 
Vice-regal Commission in recent years reported on the subject of Drainage 
in Ireland and the Board await legislation to enable them to start operations 
in this fruitful .field for improvement of the soil, subject to funds being 
available. Meantime the Board and the Development Commissioners 
have formulated a scheme to cost about £15,000 in County Sligo, the Com¬ 
missioners lending £12,000 repayable in 20 years withont interest, the 
Board to carry out the scheme as contractors to a Drainage Board to be 
created by the Board of Works and bear all cost over the amount of the 
loan, the work to be done as usual in suchmases under the Drainage Acts 
through the Board of Public Works. 

The Development Commissioners are further co-operating witii the 
Board by voting liberal grants to enable large engineering works to be 
carried out at selected centres, and a loan to the Board is also bei,iig 
made by the Commissioners for the building and. equipment of power 
fishing boats. 


§ 10. MisCEIXANEOTTS SCH-EMES. 


Apart from tlie various schemes under t}.ie severa .1 lieads iiiei:ii,:ioTicKU 
the Board cany out certain financial arrangements to aid generally in 
their procedure. For instance under the Workmen's Gompcrisaiiou Acts 
they undemrite their own risks since they have developed large undertakings 
involving the employment, 01 large'Uumbers.of workmen, instead of insur¬ 
ing through an Insurance Company as they did formerly when the .number 
,of men. employed was small. On similar lines, the Board, carry ■ on a live¬ 
stock insurance under which owners of stock who. place animals on the 
Board's lands for grazing,can be protected by payment.of;a.small preiiiitim 
from what w'ould probab,ly be a crushing loss in the event of 
animals, ■ , . . 
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The Board make grants to the Post Office on foot of gtiarantees to 
enable that Department to open telegraph offices, money ordor offices, and- 
pcrSt offices in backward places with a view to bringing the inhabitants into 
touch with modeim coniinercial connections, tlins facilitating the develop¬ 
ment of business. This is particularly the case in the fishing centres where 
telegraphic information as to the prices of the day in the leading, markets 
is orpriiiie importance, and sales can be arranged by telegraph. 

Another item of the Board's miscellaneous work is the building of a 
few nurses’ residencei^ in out-of-way places to bring the people within the 
benefits of the Lady Dudley Nursing Fund. It is difficult to estimate the 
advantages of this sclieine to the poor who are far distant from regular 
inedical assistance, and the nurses are greatly appreciated by the dispens¬ 
ary doctors and the people in the districts where tlie3^ are employed. 


* Jjc 


The foregoing is a summary (though not an exhaustive one) of the lead¬ 
ing features of the Board’s various activities in improviiig the condition 
of the people of the congested districts. The writer desires it to be under¬ 
stood that his views are personal regarding transactions in which he has 
always taken the deepest interest, and that the article is not written as 
representing with any authority the ideas of the Board. 



NOTICES OE SOME RECENT PUBEICATIONS REEATING TO ACRE- 

cueturae economy in generae. 


BUI^GARIA. 


OTaTiicTHica Ha 3eM.TieA'feJiCKa,Ta Oo6cTBeHoeiM:> np'L::'ri> 1908 Iv’imrii L 

np;HTeH«iHH.H no oicojinn n ok|hh 31 i. (rjiaBiia (>raiMiCTi3ica/ra) 

GotE'LH. E'Bp:>KaBHa iieHaTHiina 1914. {Statisiics of Landed Property in Buii^iiria for 
the Year 190S. Volume i: Holdings classified according to Arrondissements and Depart- 
ments. Published by the General Statistical Department of the Kingdom of Bulgaria). S<.>“ 
phia, 1914, State Printing Press, I^arge Quarto, pp. XVIII +■ 108, with ten maps and 
diagrams in addition to the Text. 

Under the above title, the Bulgarian Statistical Department has just 
published the first part of the results of the last general census of landed 
property taken in the first half of the year 1908, after considerable delay 
occasioned by the Balkan wars. 

This is the second census of landed property taken since the proclam¬ 
ation of the independence of the country, the first having been taken in 1897*' 

In both instances the same method was followed, that is to say se¬ 
parate forms were sent out for each landholder. These forms were filled 
in, not by the landowners themselves, but by the mayors of the communes, 
who received special instructions for the purpose. There Were no other 
census agents .employed. The iniormation for filling in the forms was 
taken from the land registers kept in each commune for ptirjioses of, 
the land tax. 

In the same way in 1897 the land holders were divided into two 
classes, local and not local, the former holding land in the locality in!ial>it;ed 
by them, the others in some other commune. 

The census extended to all holdings cultivated, registered in tlie land; 
tax registers, the entries in which correspond with declarations made' 
in 1905' in accordance with the land surveys of 1903. To the jirivate hold¬ 
ings are added those of the communes, churches and schools and others: 
of .public property and generally all those exempted from taxation by the' 
law, including the domains of tire State. 

.' The census wastaken on, January ist., 1908, and the information.entered 
on the forms refers to the state of the holdings at that date. .'The examin- 
'"ation of the census papers terminated about the end of March, '1909, and,", 
about the'end of, April, 19x1, the preparation^of the material was comptSti^ 
Some preliminary results .were piiblisl^d that year in,;'June. 
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The results prepared for the press will be published in four volumes. 
The first, with which we are here coucenied, gives the general results of 
the* census of holdings, according to arrondissements and departments, 
showing both the % number and area of the holdings possessed. The 
second volume will contain similar information, according to localities, the 
third will show the distribution of the land among the land holders and the 
fourtii will consist of a study of the figures published in the three earlier 
volumes. 

Let us finally adAthat in addition to the data furnished by the census 
for 1908, the present volume also contains those for the year 1897, in order 
that a comparison may be made. This, together with the fact that the text 
an'ci headings are printed in French as well as in Bulgarian, will greatly 
facilitate the study of the results obtained and enable the attentive read<i 
to form as complete an idea as possible of the development and rural eco¬ 
nomy of Bulgaria, as well as of the considerable progress made in the short 
period between the two censuses. 

Let us hope that the crisis Europe is passing through at this moment 
will not prevent the Bulgarian General Statistical Department from 
publishing the other three volumes of this interesting work at an 
early date. 


('.RE-AT BRITAIN AND IRBEAND. 


Report to the Board of .Aoriculittre for Scotland on Home Industries in the High¬ 
lands AND INLANDS. Edinburgh, 1914, Neill and Co., 8«, IX -f 207 pages. 


This interesting Report embodies the results of a special inquiry made 
by Mr. W. R. vSeott, who was appointed in rgii by the then Secretary for' 
Scotland to investigate and report upon Home Industries in the congested 
districts of Scotland. It presents an exceptionally interesting picture of the 
;g,roWth of inclustries auxiliary to agriculture in an economically backward 
district, whether they arose naturaily or were fostered by charitable orga¬ 
nisations or by the State. The story of these industries, with their periods 
of decline and revival, is very instructive and should furnish many valuable 
suggestions to the Board of Agriculture Tor Scotland in the work 'which 
■'is now entrusted to it of 'endeavouring to improve the economic conditions, 
of the inhabitants of the Highlands and Islands. ■ As 'the experience, of 
.Scotland'Miay 'prove useful to other countries where conditions are similar; 
we propose to publish a resume of the Report in an early edition of the 
'Bulletin." 
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ITALY. 


RAFFAGLIO (G.): Dirittl protniscui, dcmaiii cotnutiali cd usi civicf {Col! fdive Ri^ki, Com- 
mimal Land and Civic Uses). Ilnd. lAlition, .Rome, Milan and jSf.'ipIes, Socictii Editriro 
Lil:)i"aria, [)n.ges 356, ^ 

After giving a general idea of civic uses from an economic and legal, 
point of -view, and indicating the principles by which they are regulated, 
whether written, or established b}' custom, as well as the studies and re- 
searches made by the coiinnissiou for the reform of the annulment laji’-s 
the author studies in separate chapters the civic uses of Roman, mediaeval, 
modern and contemporary times ; and then goes on to f^xaiiiiiie the present 
legal position of the problem and finally deals with some proposals for 
its solution, with special relation to the civic uses and collective land oi‘ 
Lombardy. 


SWEDEN. 


BETiiNl^NDE I EGNAI-IEM'SFRAGAN, AFGIFVET DEN 14 OKTOBER I914, UTAF DE AF CHEFEN 
FOR KungliOa Jord'Bruksdepartamentet tittkalladk SAicKtiNNiGE {Report on the 
Question of Small Holdings, Presented on Odoher 14th., 1914 by the Expert Commission In¬ 
stituted by the Royal Department of Agriculture). Stockliolm, .igi-L Miirctis Press, 3 Vol- 
xinies, 4io. pp, XII VI 456 and IV -f 246. 


On, January 20th., 1911 the Royal Department of Agriculture at Stock¬ 
holm instructed a Commission ot five exx>erts, with Baron Malte 'Ramcl 
as President, to study the advisability of revising the Regulations of June 
1908,011 the State .contribution to the establishment of.sma'll hold¬ 
ing' {&gnci hem)^ as well as generally of all the legislation ontliis important 
department of lionie colonisati.on. 

After four years’ assiduous labour, this Commission has just prt'sented 
its report, which it concludes with a proposal for a radical reorganizazioii 
of the work of the Government in the matter. 

As it is our intention to examine .the proposals of tiie Coiiitiiissioii for 
such reorganisation in an early number of this Bulletin, we shall now limit 
ourselves to a few remarks on the Report itself, which is one of tire most 
conscientio.us, complete .and clear , we have ever had before us. 

,■ :'The .fundamental portion of the important publication is to be found in 
thefinst volume, which begins, with .an historical study of the origin and suc¬ 
cessive' development of home .colonisa,tion in Sweden. , Then comes a state- 
■■ .ment of the principles now adopted by the State in the foundation ,of small 
'' ,hoidings', as WelTas .the provisions now in force.for the practical realisation 
'.of -the work.- ' After which-come the considerations of the Co,mmissfeK'^^ 
.the detailed statement' of the reasqns for the., alterations it,'suggests in. 
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the existing regulations. A draft of new regulations' given in detail, a 
statement of the suggestions of two members of the Commission, differing 
slightly therefrom and, finally, a series of documents on which the proposals 
are based, are to b% found at the end of the volume. 

Volume II of the Report consists of a complete collection of all the stat¬ 
istics necessary for a profound and detailed study of the entire question. 
It also contains a very valuable general report on the action of the Gov¬ 
ernment in favour of .small holdings and its results during the |)eriod 'irom 
1905 to 1911. « 

Finally, the third volume of the Report is entirely given up to the com¬ 
parative study of the state of the question of small holdings in countries 
the general conditions of which are more or less similar to those of Sweden, 
whether as regards climate or as regards agriculture and social life. We 
have here a group of five brief but very complete monographs on Govern¬ 
ment action in favour of home colonisation in Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
Prussia and England, the results up to the present obtained in each of these 
countries and the advisability or not of adopting in Sweden, the principles 
b}'' which the Governments of the above States were guided and the me¬ 
thods employed, by them. As Government action is evei'3^wheie iiitim- 
atety connected with private initiative, the latter is naturally also con¬ 
sidered and the monographs thus deal with the whole question. 

We see then the field of study entered upon by the Commission un¬ 
der the presidency of Baron Ramel is extremely wide. But the consider¬ 
able labour involved in the study thus conceived is largely compensated 
by the utility of the woi*k accomxfiished. Far more than a simple re¬ 
port of a Government Commission on a special subject, the publication of 
the Swedish Commission is a thoroughly complete study of one of the 
most important questions of national econom^r not only in Sweden but 
ill all Northern Europe. Taken all in all. the whole evolution of the 
problem of small holdings in one of the countries where it has certainly 
been solved most completely and most scientificalbL could not be better 
or more clearb^ sntiiiiiarised than it is in the three large volumes of this 
Report, 


XUNGLIGA LAKIDTBKIJK.SSTYRELSENB UNDERUANIGA BERiirXFXSE FOR AR, I912 {Humble Report 
of the Royal Agriculiund Deparimenl for the Year 1912), LixEcopiiig, 1914, Ostgota Corre- 
spcmdaiten 'Press, 8vo. pp. VIII 606. 


The fourth annual Report published by the Royal Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment,'according to the programme established by Royal Order of October 
2nd,, 1908, has just appeared, in the form of a thick volume of 606 pages, 
illustrating with the help of numerous statistical tables the w’ork of the 
Royal Department in behalf of Agriculture in 1912. 

a first chapter devoted to; the, study of the variations in the 
weather" and' the: crop ', statistics of the, year, the' report goes on to a general 
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'examination of the Government action in behalf of rural economy, wMch it 
studies in tr^eiity clear and concise chapters of which it will suffice for us 
here to give the titles. (2) Work of the Royal Rural Economic Societies, 
(3) Prizes for Horned Cattle Bred (4) Measures for P^' Improvement, (5) 
Measures for the Extension of Small Holdings, (6) Report of the Butter 
Control Institutions, (7) Measures for the Encouragement of the Cultiv¬ 
ation of Glover and and Native Seeds, (8) Work of the Institiitioris for 
Agricultural Education, (9) Work of the Government Agricultural Bingiii- 
eers, (10) Work of the Government Expert Instriic1;((:)rs and. Employees in 
coiinectioii with the Peat Moss Industry, (ii) Work of Swedish Agricultural 
PyXperts Abroad, (12) Work of the Livestock Improvement Centres, (13) 
Work of the Stations for the Trial of Agricultural Machiner3?' and Iln 
piements, (14) Utilisation of the Special Funds for the Colonisation of 
Norrland, (15) Work of vState Subventioned Agricultural Societies, (16) 
Government Measures for the Encouragement of the Fishing Industry, 
(17) Fight against Bovine Tuberculosis, (18) Work of the Vegetable 
Biological Institute at Lulea; (rg) Work of the Agricultural Chemistry 
Stations, (20) Work of the Government Subventioned Stations for the 
Inspection of Seeds, (21) Work of the Government for the Encourage- 
ment of Homesteads. 


RUGGERI ,AI,^FREI)0, gerente responsabile. 
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'Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE TWO EARGEST GERMAN CO-OPERxATIVE vSOCIElTES 
FOR THE SATE OF EGGS. 


§ I. Introbucxion. 


The agricultural co-operative societies have long ceased to limit their 
action to their original Held, that of combating the extortion of the money 
lenders and dealers. Tittle by little have they brought a large part of the 
agricultural activities under their control, so that also in the held of produc¬ 
tion and sale the beneficent effects of the co-operative idea are more and 
more seen. 

To what extent the farmers, even in comparatively not very important 
branches of their business, may profit by co-operative association, is quite 
■specially seen in the case of the, Co-oi^erative Societies for,the Sale of Eggs. ' 
These have made great progress in the last twenty years in Germany, as 
earlier in Benmarh, where they were first started. The, first German 
Societies of the kind were founded in 1895 and 1896 in the Province of Han¬ 
over (i), and hence the movement has spread to every part of the German 
Empire- 

The chief reason for the establisliinent of Co-operative Societies for 
the sale of eggs is the difficulty of the sale, especialty in remote districts where 
the farmers cannot sell to urban consumers directly and formerly were at the 


• (j) Thete was already a Society for the Sale of EJggs founded at XJlilenhorst near Hamburg 
in 1880, and in^ 1881 a similar organization was 'founded at 'I^eipzig, but these can' not . be 
considered, co-operative societies in the true'sense .of the term'. 
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mercy . of'the local tradesmen or buyers, who offered prices that were little 
xenitinerativev The most important question for these societies is therefore 
how to eliminate this intermediate traffic. While they regularly place larger 
quantities of eggs on the market and can give assurancoof their excellence, 
as they have carefully examined, sorted and packed them, tliey are in a 
position to seek favourable opportunities of sale in the larger centres of 
coiisiiiiiption and obtain fair prices. 

Ill addition to this they also exert an influence in favour of poultiy^ 
improvement, not onl}^ indirectly by procuring for the farmer an increase 
of revenue through the higher prices he receives for his eggs, but also di¬ 
rectly by obtaining improved breeds of poultry and instructing their 
members in the proper feeding and care of the fowls. The first egg sale 
societies owed their origin to the poultry improvement unions and even 
to-day they are frequently organised in connection with the latter. Others 
are founded in connection with societies of other character existing already, 
such as the dairy and purchase and sale societies. 

Such dependence on already existing organisations is especially to be 
recommended, on the ground that the co-operative spirit is already de¬ 
veloped in the existing societies and the administration of their business 
is already organised, which largely helps them to overcome the initial 
difficulties. But there are also numerous independent co-operative societies 
in Germany for the sale of eggs. 

The first condition for the success of such a society is that the eggs be 
of the best quality, since only in this way is it possible to meet the compet¬ 
ition of foreign eggs, the value of the import of which into Germany, in iqia 
is estimated at 187,000,000 Marks. The societies must therefore at once 
instruct their members to supply eggs quite suitable for sale. The supply 
of bad eggs is severely punished. In many societies payment is made l)y 
V’eight, so that the size of the eggs may be taken into consideration. 

In other societies eggs of less than a certain size are refused. 

To show their origin each egg is marked on delivery with the natiie of 
the Societ}/ and the number of the member. But this does not suffice to 
distinguish the societ3^'s eggs, since many dealers imitate the mark, in order 
to pass their eggs off for those of the co-operative societies. Consequently, 
many societies have adopted a trade mark, which they have officially 
■registered'for their legal protection. In Hanover in 1899, the Agricultural 
Chamber adopted such a trademark the use of which is allowed to those 
societies the whole business conduct of which-is security that they 'will,only 
place fresh eggs on the market.. This trademark at the end of 1913 Avas 
made use of by 107 out of the 146 unions in the Province. 

The eggs are sold either through agents in the large towns or to w hole- 
; sale -and retail dealers, hotels,-boarding houses and even to private persons. 
'An important matter is to, ascertain if the'purchaser can be-given credit ' 
■'and is in a position to pay, since the societies may easily' suffer'losses through' 
dishonest or insolvent purchasers. 

■'■■'The-,/'Imperial. 'Federation'' of German, Agricultural,- Co-opera'tive"* 
Societies "and^ -other"Co-operative Federations,afford the,egg sale,societies.:' 
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effective encouragement (i). In several regions, as in Hanover, Oldenburg, 
Sclileswig-Holstein and Baden, special federations have been formed. 
Also the official bodies for the promotion of agriculture,'that is to 
say,the Agriciiltur#! Chambers, give their support to these egg societies. 
We have already mentioned the introduction of the use of a trademark by 
the Agricultural Chamber of the province of Hanover. The same Chamber 
has dlso founded a Central Institution for advice to the societies in regard 
to their foundation and organisation and the conduct of their business, and 
every week it holds enquiries into the price of eggs, in which, in 1913, 53 
unions took part. In Oldenburg the Agricultural Chamber and the Poultry 
Improvement Federation have founded a model poultry farm from which 
tBe poultry improvers can obtain eggs and poultry for breeding. 

The statistics of the total production of the German Egg Sale Societies 
are incomplete. In the Yearbook of the Imperial Federation of German 
Agricultural Co-operative vSocieties for 1913 (pp. 521-522) ffgiires are only 
given for 78 societies. Of these only 42 had given the value of their sales, 
amounting altogether to 1,854,600 Marks. 


§ 2. The egg sale society of wiefelstede 

IN THE GRAND DUCHY OF OLDENBURG. 


Generally, the field of an egg sale societ}^ is fairly limited. But there are 
also some, that do quite an important business. According to an account 
published in the Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, (2) the .largest now 
existing in Germany is the Wiefelstede Egg Society’, founded in Oldenburg 
in 1899. 

As is to be seen in Table I, reproduced from the article in question, 
the number of eggs supplied by this society w as in 1906 already more than 
2,000,000 and in 1911 more than 3,000,000. The figures for the results at¬ 
tained as well as for the average weight of the eggs are also iUsStructive, 
showing that both the quality of the eggs and the prices received have im¬ 
proved from year to year.' 

In 1906 the society erected a building of its own for the conduct of its 
business at a cOvSt of 13,000 marks. It occupies a total areao'f 440 sq. metres 
and has a packing room, 88 metres'square, in which the eggs are packed 
and the chests prepared for despatch, a dark chamber, 26 metres Square, in 
which all the eggs already .previously examined at the collecting ■ stations 
are again candied under the electric light and sorted according to size, a 


(i) The fotitxdatioii of egg sale societies in general was discussed by tlie Imperial 
Federation on its Co-operative Societies'I>ays\Gm0s$enschaffstagen) iir Breslau in 1899 and 
Jin'Muiiicli in ,1901., ■■ 

' *2} Nis Pexersen, (Molkerei- und V.erbandsrevisor),: DeutschlandS'grosste Eiervetkaufs- 
genossenscliafi Deutsche Lundwirtsckaftliclie Bresse, January end., 1915. 
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workshop on the ground floor, 103 metres square, in which about 150 new 
egg chests arc got ready by the packer in the winter months and the old 
ones repaired, and a lading room with platform (58 metres square) where tlie 
egg chests brought in wagons from the 21 collectirig stations are unloaded, 
and the chests ready for despatch are weighed and placed on the wagons to 
be transported to the railway. Besides this, the Society has its own elec¬ 
tric plant of a value of 900 marks and more than 2,000 egg chests, the cost 
price of which was 12,000 marks. There is still onl}’^ a debit in the books 
of 500 marks on this plant; the rest of the cost, 25,400 marks, being al¬ 
ready witten off. And according to the last balance sheet the societ}’ has 
a reserve fund of nearly 4,000 marks. 

The whole area served by the society is divided into 21 districts. 
In each there is a collecting station. These 21 stations are almost without 
exception ivorked by private individuals. The eggs are delivered at the 
stations regular^ every Saturday afternoon. The collector establi.shes 
the weight, enters it in the delivery book of the supplier, and on the 
register of the station, candles the eggs, arranges them according to size and 
packs them in the station chests. 

Early on Sunday and on Monday the eggs are fetched from the collecting 
stations in two wagons and transported to the society's building. The 
packer receives them there and at once two women begin again to test and 
sort them. The candling of the eggs in the dark chamber is conducted as 
follows, cardboard boxes containing 40 eggs are placed in a tin frame with 
tranparent glass on each side. If the frames are then held before the 
clear light of an electric lamp, the slightest change in the eggs can be clearly 
detected. A good egg must not only be transparent, but it is also required 
that the yolk be in the middle and when shaken no important change in its 
position be immediately observable. The most accurate examination can 
be made without taking a single egg out of the box. A woman employee 
can easily candle 30 chests of eggs a day^. The society owes its good reput¬ 
ation and the possibility of obtaining the highest prices on the market to 
the fact that every egg is candled. 

After examination the eggs are packed in chests, which are sealed and 
.weighed. On Monday evening enough chests are ready for transport to 
the railway to begin despatch. lu the evening already a truck leaves for 
Cologne, arriving'there early on Wednesday.. A second truck leaves on 
Thursday for Barmen. In both places the society has a trustworthy agent 
to deliver the eggs immediately on the arrival of the truck to the consignees 
■as instructed. In case of need there must be three wagons in readiness for 
. them. In this way the purchasers not only save considerably in the matter 
raflway,' charges and expenses, but the eggs are consigned to them nearly 
two days earlier than when booked to them individually. 

The relations of the members to the society are regulated principally 
in accordance with the following main provisions of the society's rules. It 
is strongly insisted on that the ..various'.regulations must'be accurately,,, 
observed. ' If a member fa.ils',in hb''duty, punishment will at' once'"be. 
■meted out. .' 
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§ I. — Every member of the Wiefelstede Egg Sale Co-operative Society 
must consign the eggs laid on his farm to the collecting station of his dis¬ 
trict, with the exception of those required for his personal comsumption 
or that of the meiifbers of his household (labourers and lodgers) and for 
breeding purposes. If eggs which have been acquired by purchase or 
exchange are consigned to the society, the supplier will be fined 30 marks, 
and, on repetition of the ofience, 50 marks. 

§ 2. — After delivery of all the eggs intended for sale on the days 
appointed by the business manager, the society will fetch them from the 
collecting stations. 

« § 3. — The eggs must be taken from the nest every day and in the sum¬ 
mer months kept in the cellar or some other dark and cool place until the 
day of consignment. 

§ 4. — All the eggs must be marked with the number of the consignor. 

§ 5. — If the eggs are found to be not up to standard, a deduction of 
I mark a piece will be made from the consignor's account. As nest eggs only 
porcelain eggs may be used, which the society will supply to its members at 
cost price. 

§ 6. — The eggs are purchased by weight. It is left to the management 
to decide whether they shall be sold by weight or quantity. 

§7.—The price per kg. of eggs is fixed by the management of the 
society for each month at the end of that month; the proceeds from sales, 
after deduction of expenses etc., are paid over by the Wiefelstede office, 
beginning with the 15th. of the following month, to the collector who pays 
the consignor on the next day of consignment of eggs. 

§ 8. —' Every one who supplies eggs receives from the society a book, 
in which the collector must enter the weight of the eggs of each consign¬ 
ment. 

§ g. — If it is proved that a member sells eggs to dealers, he is fined 20 
marks for breach of contract. In case of repetition of the offence, the manage¬ 
ment may increase the fine to 30 marks or refuse to accept further consign¬ 
ments from him. 

§ 10. — The eggs must be delivered clean; dirty eggs must be cleaned 
before consignment. The collector is responsible for only clean eggs being 
placed in the boxes ; he must refuse dirty ones. 

§ II. — The whole supply of eggs must always be delivered. It is not 
permitted to keep any back for a later collection. 

§12. — The eggs delivered at the collecting stations must have a 
minimum weight of 50 gr.; smaller eggs as well as such weighing more than 
80 grammes must be refused by the collectors. 

The progress made by the society is seen in the following table : 
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Tabee I. Progress of the IViefelstede Egg Sale Co-opercitroe Sockiy.^ 


Year 

Number 
of Members 

Weight of 
Eggs 

Consigned 

Kg. 

Number of 
Eggs 

Consigned 

Cross 
Receipts 
for Eggs 

M. 

Average 
I^eceipts 
per Egg 

Pf. 

Average 
Weight 
per Egg 

^ Gr. 

'rota.l l\ud 
to Members 
fttr 3 'Cggs 

M. 

A^^erage 

Fhiid'" 

' |.>er 
Egg 

i>r. 

1899 . . • 

. 102 

2,452 

4 E 779 

3 >oo 3 

2.19 

57,50 

2,690 

5 .'C 

1900 ... 

. 229 

31.630 

54^,965 

33.165 

6.04 

57.62 

29,040 


1901 . . . 

. 293 

44.310 

768.031 

47.391 

6.18 

57-76 

41,709 

5.4 

1902 . . . 

. 326 

65,107 

1,118,690 

69,016 

6.17 

58-70 

56,403 

5.3 

1903 . . . 

. 347 

75 Y 73 

1,282,560 

80,on 

6.24 

59.07 

7 U 725 

5.6 

S904 • • • 

. 371 

83,648 

1,391,184 

89,803 

6.45 

60 13 

8o,SSi 

8.8 

1905 . , . 

. 414 

99.343 

1,647,460 

113,250 

6.88 

60.30 

101,274 1 

( k 2 

1906 . . . 

. 455 

122,056 

2,012,860 

145.972 

7.25 

60.64 

130,860 

6.5 

1907 . . . 

. 512 

143,087 

2,356,800 

172,415 

7-32 

61.00 1 

155,333 

6.6 

1908 . , . 

. 53S 

162,846 

2,660,954 

196,169 

7-37 

61.19 

175.959 

6.6 

1909 . . . 

• 553 

167,678 

2,731,168 

210,430 

7.70 

61,30 

190,460 

7.0 

1910 . . , 

. 562 

177.852 

2,895.600 

219,059 

7.57 

61.42' 

I 99 A 44 

6.9 

I911 . . . 

• 5S7 

185,234 

3,015,000 

234.393 

7.77 

61.44 

215,690 

7.2 '' 

1912 . . . 

• T 525 

200,266 

3.253.785 

266,839 

8.20 

61.56 

240,363 

7.4 

1913 . . . 

• 655 

224,572 

3,64.1,400 

301,969 

8.25 

61.62 

273,179 

7-5 


§ 3. Wardenborg co-operative egg SAI.E sociicry 

IN THE GRANB DUCHY 01^ OEDENBURG. 


The second largest German co-operative society for the sale of eggs is 
that of Wardenbtirg, also in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. 

This society, of the progress and activity of which Plerr Nis Petersen, 
Inspector of the Dairies of Oldenburg and their Federation, has kiiidl}^ 
favoured us with a detailed description, was founded in 1901 as a regist¬ 
ered co-operative society with limited capital, in connection with the 
Wardenburg Co-operative Dairy and-had' at first 23 members. At the end 
■of,the, first,year;, it had already 72 and at the end of the working year 
(which corresponds with the calendar year) 1913, they had reached the 
■impo,smg ^number' of.; 610. The changes in the number of members iivthe 
period from 1901 to 1913 is seen in the following Table II. 
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According to tlie rules the amount .of a share is To marks. Members 
may pay this amoiiiit in full. At least one tenth must be pafd on entering 
the society. According to the provisions of the rules, which also in this case 
represent the real %asis on which the relations of the members to the so¬ 
ciety depend, also in this society the consignment of the eggs is compulsory. 

The sphere of the society includes twenty villages and it has twenty 
coliecting stations, to which the eggs are consigned once a week. A carrier 
transports the eggs from the different collecting stations to the head sta¬ 
tion. The whole field \)f the society is divided into a larger and a smaller 
circle. The purchase price per kg. of eggs, fixed every month by the manage- 
nient, only affects the members of the smaller district whose eggs are col¬ 
lected by the carriers of the head station. Those members who live outside 
the divStrict receive from i to 2 pf. per kg. less, according to the cost of 
carriage to the nearest collecting vStation of the smaller circle of iiiembers. 
In regard to the treatment of the eggs up to their consignment to the 
coliecting stations, almost the same regulations are in force as in the case of 
the Wiefelstede Society. Tor delivery of eggs which on examination are 
found to be bad, the consignor is fined 50 pf. per egg. 

Also this society attaches great importance to the eggs being always 
delivered clean. As far as possible to avoid the necessity of cleaning and to 
get naturally clean eggs, the poultry yards must be kept clean and strewn 
with sand or peat dust. The poultry improvers must give special atten¬ 
tion, to the cleanliness of the nests. Dirty eggs must as far as possible be 
cleaned when dry, and, if this is not |)ossible, careful mping with a cloth 
moistened with vinegar or a solution of salt is allowed. 

In regard to the feeding of the fowls, the management is empowered, 
with the consent of the coimcil of supervision, either to forbid the use of 
certain foods entirely or to limit their use. For example, the use of more 
than 10 gr, of fish meal per day per fowl is absolutely forbidden. 

The members' accounts ate settled monthly. The price per kg. of eggs 
is fixed b^r the inanageineut of the society' at the end of each month for the 
moiitli passed. The proceeds, after deducting expenses, are paid over by 
the managing office to the collecting stations in time for the members to 
be paid on the day for collection first after the 20th. of the following month, 

■The eggs consigned by members must have an average weight of froni' 
55 to 62 grs. Under special circtimstances smaller eggs will be accepted, 
but not eggs of less than 45 grs. If the small eggs are sorted out and sold, 
separately, the society strongly insists on, the consignment of eggs as far 
as possible of the same size. Fine eggs of one size weighing from 60 to. 
63 gr. are most in favour and obtain the highest prices on the market. 

Tables II and III will give an idea of the progress made by the society 
and the .results attained by it: 
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TabtE II. — Development of the Wardenhur^ Society, 



Sales 

3 

Receipts 

Paid to 
Members 

- 1 <lroi'W ^ 

Kxpeiiscs !« 

Year 

1 ,, 

g IVSSS 

Kg- 

M. 

M. 

- 

ir. I P‘'s- ^ 

1901 .... 

72 — 


_ 


1 

1902 .... 

149 148,194 

20,204 

21,240 

18,332 

1,901 5. So 90 

1903 .... 

179 464,660 

27,302 

28,881 

25,308 

2,887 6.21 y:> 

1904 .... 

209 527 > 32 i 

32,012 

34.832 

30,37s 

3,530 6.61: 373 

1905 .... 

258 705,229 

42,500 

48.555 

43.097 

4,458 6.88 514 

1906 .... 

282 

54.740 

66,283 

59,260 

5,81:7 7.30 355 

1907 .... 

342 EI 75 ) 89 I 

71,872 

86,600 

77.375 

8,289 7.36 475 

1908 .... 

378 1,422,847 

86,163 

102,771 

91,896 

10,858 7.22 94 

1909 .... 

404 i,533:,9iS 

93.703 

118,195 

105.853 

11,521 7.7'I 860 

1910 .... 

544 1,683,571 

102,562 

128,010 

114,850 

12,603 7.71 68 

1911 .... 

512 1 , 935.577 

117,886 

15E856 

137.351 

13,173 7.85 495 

1912 .... 

561 2,227,428 

135,371 

180,946 

164,751 

15,326 8.12 224 

1913 .... ' 

619 2,672,264 

162,507 

220,944 

202,650 

17,477 8.27 912 


Table III. — Prices Paid to Members by the Society. 



Per Kg. (M.) 

Per Iv 

!... (I'f.) 

Montli 

1912 

1913 

191a 

m 3 

January .. 

1.60 

1.52 

9.6 

9,*3 

■February. 

2.40 

1.40 

8.6 

8.6 

March. . . ■. 

1.06 

1.07 

6.6 

6.6 

April' . ■. 

1 I — 

X -, 

6.2 

6.2 

May ■ .'.■ . . . 

1.07 

1.09 

6.5 

6.6 

June . . 

X.I2 

1.18 

6.8 

7,2 


1.22 

1.25 

7*4 

7.6 

August .......... 

1.30 

1*33 

8.0 

8,1 

-September. . 

1.42 

1.46 

8.9 

8.9 

October . . ■. . ■... . . . ■. 

1.95 

2*95 

12.0 

X2,0 

'.'-November . . . , , 

2.20 

■1.25 

■I3-2 

13.7 

B'ecembex-'. -.■■ . ■' .■■ . . 

1.90 

1.95 

' 11.5 

12.0 
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That the Society has been able to pay from year to year comparative^ 
ly better prices is due in the first place to the large increase’in the num¬ 
ber of members. Only the vSociety can obtain satisfactory prices, as even in 
the winter month.# when few eggs are laid, it is able fully to satisfy its 
customers without the need of special arrangements. On the other hand, 
it requires its customers, even during the summer months when there is 
often an over supply of eggs, to take their goods at a price profitablefor it. 

At the beginning of 1913 the selling prices were very low. This was 
chiefly due to the miM winter and the consequent increase of foreign com¬ 
petition. As the statistics show, the prices soon rose again and thanks to 
prudent iiiaiiagement and the good use made of the situation, a higher 
average price was obtained than ever before. 

Although the head quarters of the Society are comparatively far from 
the railway, the expenses are in proportion small. The statistics show 
clearly that with the considerable increase of the Societ}* the cost per cent 
has been reduced with a rapidity out of all proportion to it. Further success, 
v/hich may be expected with certainty, will lead to still more favourable 
results. Not only that the additional expenditure for salaries, carriage, 
and commissions decreases in comparison wuth the growth of the 
Society, but also, with the increasing requirements from year to year, 
the supply of the necessary articles is obtained under more favourable 
circumstances, which, in view of the large requirements, is a matter of 
great weight. 

The balance sheet is very satisfactory, the debt on the building being 
reduced to one mark and a comparatively large reserve fund having been 
formed. 

And, even independently of what is shown by the tables and by 
its balance sheet, the Societ}' has developed. The eggs it sells have consider¬ 
ably improved in quality. Only at first do new?' members consign small 
eggs; they soon learn that really good prices will only be given for large 
eggs. In consequence, since the foundation of the society, the average weight 
per egg has risen from 58.3 gr. (1901) to 60.8 gr. (1913). 
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CO-OPERATION IN vSPANiSH AGRIEUTvTURE. 


SOURCIRS: OFFiCIAIv PUBUCATIONS (l). 

I,EY DE ASOCIACIONES DE 30 DE JUNTO OEL 1887 [LttW of JunC SO til., 1887, OH As'SOCmliOHs), 
Published in the “ Gaceta .de Madrid ” of July 12th. 
lyEY DE 28 DE ENERO DE 1906 consideraiido Sindicatos agricohus para ios efectos dc hi luisiiKi, 
las Asodaciones, Sociedades y Camaras agricolas coiistituidas o I'liic se coiistituyiui le- 
gahnente para tilguno de los fines que se expresan {Law of January 28///., 1906, comukrint; 
Agricultural Syndicates for the purposes of the Law the Associations, Societies and AgrkuUuml 
Chambers formed or to be formed for any of the Ends Specified). Pul)lislied in tilt: “ (iaceta de 
Madrid ” of January sofh. 

Reglaimento para la ejecucidn de la I^ey de 28 de enero de igo6 sobre siridiciitos aj-iricolas (Exe¬ 
cutive Regulations in connection with the Law of January zUh., igo6 on AgricuUuml Syndic¬ 
ates) Published in the '‘Gaceta de Madrid ” of January i7tli., 1908. 
lyEGiSLACidN DEL Trabajo. Apeudices 1°, 2°, 30, 4®, 50, 6® y 7« (1905-1911) — {Labour LegiMation, 
Appendices 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 > 1905-1911). Publication of the Social Reforms Institute, 
Madrid. 

Memoria acerca de la informacion agraria en ambas Castillas {Report on the Agricidiural 
Situation in the two Castiles). Sodal Reforms Institute. Madrid, 1914. 

EsxADfsxicA de la Asociacidn obrera en de Noviembre de 1904 {Statistics of the Labourend 
Association on November isL, 1904 ). Social Reforms Institute, Madrid, 1907. 
EsTADfsTiCAS de las iustitucioiies de aliorro, cooperacidn y previsidn en 1“ de iiovittnibi'e dc 
1904 {Statistics of the Institutions for Savings, and Thrift on Noikmiher ist., 190,.;d. SociaJ, 
Reforms Institute. Madrid, 1907 . 

RelackSn de los expedientesdesiiidicatos agricolas iugresados durante el afio dc ,1908 mi e! 'M:i:niS" 
terio de Fomento {Report on the Applications for Recognition of the A^rkiUkmit Syndicaks, 
Received during the Year 190S at the Agricultural Department^ 

Idem for 1909. Madrid, 1910. 

C. 4 LBETON (Firmin): Apuntes para el estudio del proyecto de ley <Ic Credito agrario {Notes for 
the Study of the Bill on Agriculhiral Credit). Agricultural Department, Ma<lrid, i()io. 

' pubi;icaj:ions of jihk associations and federations. 

Memoria, del III conctuso entre Asociaciones agricolas celebrado porla Asociacidndc Agricul- 
tores de Espaha {Report on the '^rd. Competition of the Agricultural Associations, Organized by 
the Spanish Farmers^ Association). Bulletin of the Spanish Farmers’ Association, No. 44, 

, January, 1913, 

'y (i) .Some of this bibliographical material, as well as the statistics and information giveiif' 
in this, .article,;:was;collected imnaediately by Dr. Jos^^ Euis AMzar, .one of the StJ,fo: of 
the,;Inteimational/Insdtute of, A who was. instructed, to ' study the matter in >SpaM.„ 
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Memoria del II Conctirso eiitre asociaciones Agricolas {Report on the znd. Competition of the 

cultural Associations). Spaiiisli Fanners’ Association. Printed by BernaMo Rodriguez. 
Madrid, 1911. 

Estatutos de la Federaiidii Naranjera {Rules of the Orange Growers^ Federation). Printed by 
Manuel Pan, Valencia, 1912. 

EstattlTTOS del Sindicato agricola del Mijares de Villareal {Rules of the Agricultural Syndicate 
of 4 he Mijares of Villareal), Printed by Jos6 Ortega, Valencia, 1909. 

Reglamenxos interiores para la campaiia de 1913 a 1914 [Internal Regulations for the Agricultural 
Season, 1913-1914). Agricultural Syndicate of the Mijares of Villareal. Printed by Jose Or¬ 
tega, Valencia, 1913. * 

S.EGLAMENTO para la compra de primeras materias para abono [Regulations for the Pur chase 
of Raw Material for Manure). Federation of Orange Growers. Printed by A. Monreal, 
Biirriana, 1909. 

Memorlis de la campafia 1911-1912 {Reports on the Season 1911-1912). Federation of Orange 
Growers. Printed by J. Pallares, Valencia, 1912. 

Memoria de la Campaiia de 1910 a 1911 {Report on the Season 1910-1911). Federation of Orange 
Growers. Printed by A. Eopez, Valencia, 1911. 

Memoria leida. y aprobada en la junta general celebrada en segunda convocatoria el dia 18 del 
corriente {Report Read and Approved in the General Meeting Assembled for the Second Time on 
the iSth. of the Current Month). Spanish Fanners’ Association, 1914. Bulletin of the Spanish 
Farmers’ Association, No, 60. May, 1914. 

Memoria presentada por la presideiicia de la Asociacidn General de Gaiiaderos a las jmitas 
generales celebradas en abril de 1913 {Report Presented by the Presidential Bureau of the 
General Association of Livestock Improvers at the General Meeting in April, 1913) Alemana 
Press, Madrid, 1913. 

Memoria presentada por la presidencia de la iVsociacidn General de Ganaderos a las juntas 
generales celebradas en abril de 1914. {Report Presented by the Presidential Bureau of the 
General Association of Livestock Improvers at the General Meeting in April, 1914) Ale- 
mana Press, Madrid, 1914. 

Memoria de la Federacidn de Siiidicatos agricolas catdlicas de la Rioja, leida en la sesibn, cele¬ 
brada eii Eogroiio por el Consejo General el dia 29 de dicieinbre de 1913 {Report of the 
Federation of the La Rioja Catholic Agricultural Syndicates, Read at the Meeting of the General 
Council at Logroho, on December zgth., 1913). Modem Press and library. lyogrono 1914. 

Mbmorias anmles de la Asociacidn de Eabraclores de Zaragoza y sn proviucia {Annual Reports 
on the Labourers'' Association of Zaragom Province and City). (Years 1908, 1909,1910, 1911, 
1913 and 1914) (6 volumes), 

Reolamento para cl Inien orden y regimen de la Caja de Credito agi'icola {Regulations for the 
Order and Government of the Agricultural Credit Bank) Farmers’ Association of Zaragoza 
Province and City. Printed by Tombs Blasco, Zaragoza, 1909. 

I^STAXUTOS de la Asociacidn de Gabradores de Zaragoza {Rules of the Zaragoza Fanners'’ Associa¬ 
tion). Printed by G-. Casafial, Zaragoza, 1914. 

bA ASOCIACI6N BE EABRADORES DE ZARAGOZA Y SU PROVINCIA — COUIO obta SOcM CU' la Espo- 
sicibn Hispmio-Franccsa de 1908 {Farmers^ Association of Zaragoza Province mid City as 
a Social Institution, at the Spanish-French Exhibition of 1908). Printed by G. Gasaaas, Za¬ 
ragoza, 1908. ■ ■ ■ ' 

Reolamento de Segnro mixtno contra los riesgos del transporte maritimo {Regulations of Mutual, 
Marine Insurance), Federation of Orange Growers. Printed by J, Pallares, Valencia, 1913. 

Memoria ikgicla en la II Asamblea General celebrada a la ciutat de Cervera els dies 8 e 9 de 
febrero cle 1913 per D. Joan Parellada de Naverbn. Union de Vinyaters de Catalunya. {Report 
Rgad at the znd. General Meeting held at Cervera on the Uh. and gth. February, 1913 by Don 
Joan Parellada de Naverdn. Catalonian Wine Farmers’’ Union), Blezevirian Press. Bar- 
celona, 1913, 
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ASAM.BLEA DE LA Uni6n' de viticultores de Catalui^a {Meeting of the Caialonim VUicuUurists" 
Union), Pftbnmry, 1912. Printed by Nicolas Poncell, Igualada, 1913. 

Semana agrIcola de Conferencias organizada por las Asociaciones de Agriciiltores de Espafia, 
y General de Ganaderos del Reino, y celebrada en Madrid en lo^dias del 14. ;il 21 <3e enero 
de 1912 {Agfimlt'uml Lecture Week Organized by the Spanish Farmers* Associatum and the 
General Association of Livestock ImproDers of the Kingdom^ held in Madrid^ Janumy 14I/a 
to 1912). Printer, Successor of Miiiuesa de los Rios, Madrid, 1912. 

Memoria piesentada a la Direccidn general de Comercio, Industria. y Trabajo |ior Cailos Sar- 
tliou Francescli, como agente del centro de Comercio exterioi' y P3x|)ansi6!i coniercial 
{Report Presented to the General Department of Commerce, Industry and Labour, by Carlos 
Sarthou Francesch, in his capacity as Agent for the Centre of Foreign Trade and Commercial 
Expansion). Acts of the Agricultural Federation of the East. Printed by Jose Vila Serra, 
Valencia, 1913. 

Eabor Realizada por el Consejo Provincial de agricullijra y GANADERfA de Barcelona , 
desde su constitucidn en 1907 hasta su disolucidn en 1910 [Work done by the Provmcial 
Agricultural and Livestock Improvement Council of Barcelona, from its Foundation in 1907 
to Us Disolution in 1910), Oliva, Printed by S. and C, Villanueva y Geltrie, 1910. 

The Periodical organs of the associations. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 

Fernandez Santana (Eseqiiiel): Las Cajas rurales Extremenas [Rural Banks of Extremadura). 
Printer, Successor of Minuesa de los Rios, Madrid, 1913. 

Sarthou {Francesch Carlos) * Oganimeidn de cooperativas nai'anjeras y su federacidu {Organ¬ 
isation of the Orange Growers* Co-operative Societies and their Federation). Printed by Do- 
menech, Valencia, 1909. 

Le Soc: Sindicatos Agricolas {Agricultural Syndicates), The Propagandist’s Vademecum. Za¬ 
ragoza, 1909, 

CastroviEJO (Amando): La cooperacidn en la agricoltura {Co-operation in Agriculture). Seville, 
1909. 

Ramos (Rafael) : El a'ddito agricola. Cajas rurales de prdstamos {AgricuUurad Credit Rural 
Loan Banks), Cartagena, 1903. 

Chalhand y Errzaquin (P. Luis) : Sindicatos y Cajas rurales {Syndicates and Rural Bunks ). 
Barcelona, 1909. 

Noquer (Narciso) ; Fundacidn y desenvolvimiento de las Cajas rurales de Raiffeisen {FowmC 
ation and Development of the Raiffeisen Rural Banks), “ Le Mouvement vSodal ”, Rdnis. 
January, 1911. 

Rivas Moreno : Cajas mrales o vSindicatos agricolas {Rural Banks and AgricuUuralSymlkaies). 
“ Co™operaci6n ” Library. Madrid, 1910. 

Do. Do: Panaderias y Carnicerias cooperativas {Co-operative Bakeries and Slamghkrkouses). “Co 
operaddn ” Library. Barcelona, 1910. 

Do. Do: Lncherilas y queserilas cooperativas {Co-operative Dairies and Cheese Dairies), “ Co- 
operacidn ” Library, Valencia, 1905. 

Do. Do : Bodegas y distilerias co-operativas {Co-operative Wine Societies 'and Distilleries), ** Co- 
peracidn ” Library, Valencia, 1905, 

Elias DE Molins (Jose) ; El credito agricola y las Cajas tundes [Agricultural Credit and the 
Rural Banks), Barcelona, 1910. 

Bo. Do: La Asodacidn y Cooperacidn agricolas {Agricultural Association and Co-operaiion), 

' Barcelona, 1913. 

, Lopez ...NuNez (Alvaro): El seguro obrero en'Espafia {Workmerds/Insurance in Spain), 
.Madrid, 1908. 
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PtjYOL Ealaoima (Mateo) : Mntualidad - II. El seguro del ganado [The Mutual System. II 
Livestock Insurance). Zaragoza, 1908. * 

MarVaxxd (Angel) : Ea cooperation et le credit agricole en Espagne. [Co-operation and Agricult¬ 
ural Credit in Spai^. Revue Kcouomique Internationale vol. IV. No. 3. Brasselsa 
December 15th. - 2otli.5 1909. 

Do. Do : Da question sociale en Espagne {The Social Question in Spain), Paris, Alcan, 1910. 

Do. Do; D’Espague an X® si^cle. [Spain in the aoth. Century). Paris. Colin. 1913. 

MartInez (Baldomero) : Atmauaque del seguro 1909 [Insurance Almanac, 1909). Barcelona. 

MartInez y Caytjela : Almanaque del seguro 1910 [Insurance Almanac, 1910) Barcelona. 

Do-Do : Almanaque del seguro 1911 [Insurance Almanac, 1911) Barcelona. 

PoNSA (Gil G.) : Sociedades civiles, mercantiles, cooperativas y de seguros [Civil, Commercial, 
^ Co-operative and Insurance Societies) 2. vols. Press of El Anuario de la Exportacidn, 
Barcelona, 1911. 

Diaz de RAbaGo (Joaquin) : Obras completas [Complete Works). 8 . vols. Printed by Jos^ M, 
Paredes, Santiago, 1899-1900. 

Jimenez (Inocencio) : Eos Sindicatos agricolas catdlicos [Catholic Agricultural Syndicates). 
“ En Paz Social ” 3rd. Year. No. 26. Madrid, August, 1909. 

Gomez Valverde (Manuel) : El consultor del ganadero. Coleccion de disposiciones legates 
refereutes a la industria ganadera [The Livestock Improvers* Guide, Collection of Legal 
Provisions relating to Livestock Improvement). Press of the War Department, Madrid, 1898, 

Graell (Guillermo). Conferencias sobre economia [Lectures on Economic Problems). Printed by 
Bayer Bros., Barcelona, 1912. 

Graell (Marcelino): Ea cuestidn social [The Social Qtmtion). Punted, by Bayer Bros., Barce* 
Iona, 1911. 


Ill vSpain, co-operation, is of recent date. Although some societies for 
the manufacture of silk in Valencia were founded in the middle of the last 
century, we may say that the co-operative principle only established it¬ 
self fully and firmly after the law of 1887 guaranteed the exercise of 
the"' constitutional right of association. The region of Catalonia, which 
is to day the most important co-operative centre of the country, in 1883 
possessed only five societies. The movement in favour of agricultural co¬ 
operation, is still more recent, for, as we shall see, although it also began 
after the above law on the associations was voted, it only really made pro¬ 
gress after the law of 1906 on agricultural syndicates. 

It is extremely difficult to give an accurate and complete idea of the 
present situation of co-operation in Spain. The absence of statistics, the 
fact that the co-operative societies are not kept separate from the other 
associations in the prefects' registers, the isolation of most of these in¬ 
stitutions and other causes yet, scarcely allow of our obtaining concrete and 
accurate information in regard to co-operation in the peninsula. Still, 
authorities like Diaz de Rdbago, (i) Garido, Piernas, Hurtado and, generally, 
all the historians of the Spanish co-operative movement, agree in saying 
that co-operation has not developed in the degree required by the social 


(i) Diaz de RAbago, Joaquin; Complete works. Vol. VII. Co-operation in Spain. Printed 
by Jos6'M. Paredes, Santiago, 1900.' 
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economy oM'Iie country and the working classes, both agrictilttiral and 
industrial, '' tliroiigli their want of enterprise and iiisufficietit econoiiiic 
education and their ignorance of the means in their power for the improve- 
nieiit of their situation, have not shown themselves as ready and eager 
to form co-operative associations as in other nations Needless to say that 
the movement has been most active in country circles. lh)rtiinatelY, the 
results of the propaganda made by men like Chaves, Arias, Rivas Moreiio, 
the Viscount de Eza, P. Vicent and others who have devoted their 
energies to pioneer work in behalf of agricultural association and co-oper¬ 
ation is already bearing fruit. 

Before studying the co-operation movement in the Spanish country 
and its effects, we shall briefly consider the legislative provisions in force 
in regard to it. 


§ 2 , 1 /BGISI.Al^ION ON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Ill Spain there is no special law for these societies; they generally 
come under the provisions of the general law of June 20th. 1887 on associ¬ 
ations, which regulates the right of association, and the agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies benefit by advantages granted by the law of January 2kh, 
1906 on agricultural syndicates. 

(4) Law of 1887 on Associations. — This law, in its first article, after 
establishing its application to all associations not only and exclusively 
profit seeking, lays it down that “ co-operative societies for production, 
credit or distribution shall be also subject to its provisions. This is a 
general law rather providing for public order than for the regulation of 
groups or legal institutions. However, let us repeat, it is the only gen¬ 
eral law on the matter. 

The foundation of the co-operative societies is, in the first place, siil)- 
ject, according to this law, to a tacit or prelinfinaiy declaration sliowiiig tlieir 
legal character. The founders, eight days before the society is c(>iistitiited, 
must lay before the Governor of the Province in which it is to lii:ivcj ii;s Iiea,d. 
quarters, duplicate copies of the rules by which it is to be governed, ckairly 
indicating the name and object of the society, the manner in wliicdi it is to 
be administered, the means by which it expects or intends, to cover it's (.'X- 
penditiire and the use to which the funds or the property of tlic^ scjciety 
are to be put in case of dissolution. 

If the documents have not been returned by the Governor witliin 8 days 
as not satisfying the required conditions, the society may lie validly con¬ 
stituted. 

These formalities being completed, the co-operative society is able to 
begin work, forwarding to the Governor a certified copy of the deed of 
constitution. The law does not require that the deed be public, so tlie 
societies may be constituted private deed. 
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The societies may adopt any of. the forms of commercial societies 
(that is, may be societies of collective title, societies en cofumandite or 
lim'ited liability societies); the liability of members is fixed according to the 
provisions of the #ommercial code. They may be constituted with or 
without capital. In the first case, it must be shown whether this capital is 
entirely or only in part subscribed, and in what manner the society will 
pay fts expenses., 

The law obliges the associations to keep registers showing the name, pro- 
fesssion and domicile ^f all its members. This register must be exliibited 
to the authorities on demand. In addition, each provincial Government 
shall keep a special register in which the name and head-quarters of the 
associations of the regions are entered. 

Such are the principal provisions of the law of 1887 which, considering 
the societies generally as simple associations, wrongly assimilated them to 
the gremios, mutual aid societies, thrift societies and all associations 
formed for scientific, artistic and benevolent purposes and, generally, to 
purely profit seeking associations and they limit themselves to the regulation 
of their external relations in public law. 

The law in question does not grant any fiscal exemption in behalf of 
co-operative societies. Still these societies are exempt from stamp duty in 
accordance with article 203 of the stamp law of 1900. 

The agricultural co-operative societies were regulated like the others 
by the 1887 law up to the year 1906, when the law on agricultural syndicates 
was promulgated, which, by means of exemptions and special privileges, 
gave a real impulse to rural association. 

(B) The Law 0/1906 on Agricultural Syndicates. —Generally, it maybe 
said that all the agricultural co-operative societies now existing have con¬ 
formed to the law of January 28th., 1906, on agricultural syndicates, for there 
is only a very small number governed by the law of 1887 on associations. 

This does not mean that there are two fundamental laws on the sub¬ 
ject. Indeed, the law on syndicates is not a really essential law by which 
all the associations formed for any one of the ends specified in it must 
necessarily be governed, but one instituting a regime of favour to which the 
associations may conform themselves either dii'ectly, by constituting them¬ 
selves according to its provisions, or by applying to be considered as syndic¬ 
ates after they have been already founded. This will appear very clearly if 
we consider that not only does the law on syndicates impose no obligation on 
them in regard to the supervision to be exercised by Government authority 
but also that the executive regulations refer to the general law on as¬ 
sociations when fixing the dates on which the syndicates must submit 
their accounts to the authorities. 

Thus then, in regard to Spanish legislation on co-operative societies, the 
1887 law on associations remains always the general law, the 1906 law on 
syndicates being published as a law of favour to encourage association 
generally and agricultural co-operation by means of special exemptions 
from taxation.' 
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Let ns now consider the principal provisions of the 1906 law on 
syndicates. * 

It is first of ail laid down that as agricultural syndicates for the purposes 
of the law — that is for the enjoyment of the exem|>tions and privileges 
granted to these groups —are to be considered the agricultural associations, 
societies, communities and chambers constituted at the dateof pronitilgatioii, 
or that shall be legally constituted later for one or more of the following ends: 

(1) purchase of agricultural implements and machinery and breeding 

stock for the benefit of the syndicate ; * 

(2) purchase, by the syndicate or the members composing it, of niati- 
ure, p>laiits, seeds, livestock and other things needed for agriculture and 
livestock improvement; 

(3) sale, exportation, preservation, transformation or improvement 
of the produce of agriculture or livestock improvement; 

(4) clearing, utilisation and drainage of waste land ; 

(5) construction or utilisation of works for the benefit of agriculture, 
livestock improvement or derived or auxiliary industries; 

(6) application of measures against dangers threatening agriculture; 

(7) creation or encouragement of establishments or organisations of 
agricultural credit (credit on personal security, on pledge or on mortgage) 
either immediately among the members of the association itself or by the 
foundation or assistance of banks or Pdsitos not depending upon it, or by 
establishing itself as intermediary between such establishments and its 
members; 

(8) the work of co-operative, mutual, insurance, aid or disablement 
and old age pension societies for farmers or livestock improvers; 

(9) education, publication, experiment, the opening of exliil)itions 
and shows and the emplo3n[nent of all means for the diffusion of knowledge 
of service in agriculture and livestock improvement and the stimul¬ 
ation of their development and progress. 

(10) the study of the defence of the common agricultural interests of 
the syndicates and the settlement of their disagreements by means of 
arbitration. 

We see then that although the ends indicated under clauses iiumlrers 
I and 2 (purchase), 3 (production and sale),,,4'and 5 (work) and 7 (credit) 
are of a co-operative nature, the law makes special reference to co-"0])e:rat:ive 
societies under no. 8 , so that there may .be no doubt on the subject of 
its application to these institutions. 

' ■ The law also regards as syndicates the' agricultural associations for 
collective ends included amongst those we have enumerated. 

, Thelegal position established by art. 38 of the Civil Code is recogiiivSed 
as.belongiiig to the syndicates constituted in accordance with the law under 
consideration. They may consequently .purchase and possess property 
■of every kind, as well, as contract obligations and exert action of every kind, 
,,in conformity with the laws and provisions regulating their ■ constitiitiom-, 

' The menxbers of an agricultural syndicate may at any time withdraw 
■ from' it,, notwithstanding any clause to the contrary, inserted in the rules., ; 
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without affecting the obligations or liabilities assumed by them to which 
they are subject at the date of leaving the association. The rules shall lay 
down the rights the members may retain on withdrawing, in the case of thrift, 
mutual aid, pension and other similar institutions, acquired either b3^ means 
of service or payment or freely during the period of membership. 

The acts for the constitution, the modification, the union or dissolution 
of agricultural syndicates are exempted from all stamp and transfer 
dues (i). The acts and contracts to which an agricultural syndicate duly 
constituted and regijytered is a party as a legal person enjoy the same 
exemption if their direct object is the realisation, according to the rules of 
the society-, of any of the ends enumerated in the law. Thrift, co-operative 
or credit institutions formed by agricultural syndicates on the basis of 
mutuality, among their members, shall only be liable to income tax in 
respect of the dividends distributed among the members out of the 
profits made. 

Customs dues on machinery, implements, seeds, breeding stock and 
other articles required for agricultural or livestock improvement industry 
shall be repaid by the Treasury on demand made by the syndicate, always 
provided the Agricultural Department furnishes a statement as to the 
advantages and general utility of their importation. 

Such are the principal provisions of the 1906 law, in accordance with 
which as we have said, the agricultural co-operative societies work. The 
final executive regulations were only issued on January i6th., 1908. 


§ 3. The ASSOCIATION movement and co-operative organizations 

IN agricuettjre. 


The legislative provisions we have just examined show that agricult¬ 
ural association and co-operation were not clearly defined and separated 
in it. 

The same confusion existing in the legislative sphere appears also in 
practice ; in fact, there are scarcely any manifestations of co-operation in 
agriculture independent and specialised, as, so to say, there is no form of 
agricultural association the action of which does not take a co-operative 
form. Further, as we have said, almost all the agricultural co-operative 
societies now existing conform to the regulations of the law on syndicates 
so as to enjoy the advantages it affords and present themselves consequently 
under the form of syndicates. 

(x) Notwithstanding these explicit provisions of the law we are examining, there was still 
a time when, in virtue of the provisions of the law of March, 1906 on customs and the fin¬ 
ancial law of 1910, the branches of the administration concerned hdd that they had been im- 
^ plicitly abrogated. The Minister of Agriculture, after consulting with the Cotincil of State, set- 
tled*the snatter by means of a Royal Order of May gSth., 1914, declaring these exemptions to 
he stllHn force. See the number of this BuHetin for October, 1914. p. 22. 
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Thus, a study of agricultural co-oiieration in Spain implies not only 
a study of the co-operative societies but also that of tlie co-ope:ra.tive ac¬ 
tion of the syndicates, agricultural chambers/ coniiiiunities etc. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to give a few indications of the associi??J:ioii inoveiiieiit in 
Spain which is, at the same time, under some aspectvS tJic co“0|')era;tive 
movement. 

Although in Spain the principle of agricultural assoeia/ticni cUicj, its|)rac“ 
tical realisation may be traced back to a very distant date, the manifest¬ 
ations of agricultural association, in its modern form, craly appeared recenttlyr. 
Indeed, in 1770, the ancient Council of Castile registered 25,927 as¬ 
sociations called Cofradias or these institutio:ns had a cliarac- 

ter at once civil and religious, and possessed land, trees or livestock, wliich 
they en303’'ed in common, and the profits from which the}^ devoted to ends 
of a collective character : assistance to the wsick, works of public utility for 
the locality, periodical festivals etc. There were also numerous iiistih-utioiis 
in Galicia, the Asturias and Valencia for insurance oflivest()c'korfc):r niutual 
aid to their members in the way of services. 'But all these associations 
which, having beneficence in the first place for their motive and end, repre¬ 
sent an embryonic form of modern association, have remained sta.tionary, 
living isolated lives and following local traditions, .so that altliougli they are 
very numerous today, as Costa, the hivStoriaii of vSpanish cnstoniary law, 
attests, they cannot be connected with the association niovenieiit now de¬ 
veloping in the vSpanish country districts. 

Thus then, leaving aside these embryonic manifestations at1::esting 
the pre-existence of the spirit of association in Spain, in spite of the tradi¬ 
tional profoundly individualistic character of the peasants, we must repeat 
here what we said at the beginning of this study, namely that tlie agricult¬ 
ural association movement, like the general co-operative movement, only 
began with the promulgation of the law of 1887 on associations and tliat its 
period of development only began with tlie promulgation of thelaw of i()o6 
on agricultural syndicates and the final regulations in connection wit:l:i il.. 

if we now examine the agricultural social institutions tliat liave con¬ 
tributed to develop co-operation by means of the form taken l>y tlieir activity 
we see that these institutions are : 

AgricMtural Syndicates, including, under this name, rural banks and 
generally agricultural associations of a technical or professional cli}':irai'i::er 
having for the most part co-operative sections; 

, AgficMlHifal Chambers, founded by Royal Decree of Noveinlier 
■1890, to, encourage and protect the interests of agriculture, the p:riiid,|,ial 
obj.ectS' of' which are to found ■ {a) savings banks and insurance societies 
' for the benefit of their members ; (&) to buy for resale or to hire macliiiiery, 
implements, manure, seeds and livestock and guarantee the payment cif 
these, articles when, bought hy members; {c) to receive deposits "of every 
land, to accept money in current account etc.; 

Communities, established by lawof July Stir, 189.8, whicli, 

,,'; gethei with .their:'rural police duties, have co-operative sections for distri-* 
bution, credit and labour that they have instituted ; 
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Finall^r, the Saving Banks, and Pawn Establishments, v/hich grant loans 
to rural banks and encourage their foundation. 

One of the difiiculties in the way of the study of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Spanish'iftigriculture is the almost complete want of statistical 
data and monographic studies of a general character. However, according 
to the official and technical publications and the information we have been 
able to collect directly, it appears that in 1912 there were 2,029 agricultural 
associations distributed as follows ; 93 Agricultural Chambers, 80 Farming 
Communities, 85 Saving Banks and 1,771 Agricultural Syndicates. 

If we compare these data, exclusive of those for the Savings Banks, 
which we have no means of comparing with the corresponding figures for 
190S, we may see the progress realised by agricultural association in 1908-1912. 



1908 

1912 

Agricultural Chambers. 

.... 74 

93 

Farming Communities. 

.... 24 

80 

iVgriciiltural Syndicates .... 

.... 856 

1.771 

Total . . . 

.... 954 

1.944 


To show the geographical distribution of the syndicates which, as we 
see, form the largest group of Spanish agricultural associations, we repro¬ 
duce the following data from the Report published in 1912 by the Spanish 
Farmers' Association. 

Number Number 

of of 

Provinces S5mdicates Provinces Syndicates 


Alava . 10 

Albacete. 6 

Alicante. 27 

Alnieria . 5 

Avila . 21 

Badajos . 45 

Biilearic Islands. 18 

Barcelona . 70 

Bm-gos . 50 

Cdceres . 4^ 

Cadiz . 3 

Canary Islands. 3 

Castelldn . 24 

Ciudad Real . . '. 3 

Cordova .. ii 

Coruna . .. 34 

Cuenca i 7 

Gerona . .. 24 

Granada .. 25 

Guadalajara . 25 

Guipuzcoa . ■ 343 

Huelva. . . ,. n 

JUties^ .• • • 

Jaen . 3 


Lerida . 20 

Logrono .. 21 

Lugo . 21 

Madrid . . 17 

Malaga .. . 2 

Murcia . 7 

Navarre . 174 

Orense . 20 

Oviedo . 38 

Palencia . 26 

Pontevedra .. 20 

Salamanca . 71 

Santander. 41 

Segovia . 12 

Seville. 45 

Soria . 20 

Tarragona . 36 

Teruel . . . ... .. 23 

Toledo .. . 7 

Valencia. 77 

Valladolid . 113 

Biscay .. 4 

Zamora .. 9 

Zaragoza .. 70 
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The abolje table shows that agricultural association has made most pro¬ 
gress in the provinces of Navarre and Valladolid; although Giiipuzcoa 
has a large number of associations, most of them are old local livestock 
insurance societies now being transformed on scientific principles. The pro¬ 
vinces with the smallest number of syndicates are Malaga, Jaen, Ciudad 
Real, Cadiz and the Canary Islands. 


§ 4. Various porms of agricultural co-opfration. 


However, in Spanish agriculture, co-operation has not attained that 
degree of specialisation which is in other countries due to a superior de¬ 
gree of improvement and development. The organization of co-operation in 
Spain is still in its first stages. In fact, except for the orange growers' syndic¬ 
ates, rural banks, co-operative wine societies and a few others, generally 
the co-operative organizations derive their origin from the needs of the 
members of the rural associations. However, some time ago they began mak¬ 
ing their appearance under the form of special permanent divisions of these 
associations, which allows us to suppose that they will soon reach the degree 
of specialisation mentioned above. 

In regard to the different forms of agricultural co-operation, it will 
not be possible for us to give complete statistical information for the 
reasons given in the foregoing paragraphs. The reader will find in the 
following pages a statement of the principal characteristics of these forms 
of co-operative activity met with in the field of Spanish agriculture. 

As we have seen the agricultural co-operative forms are mostly agri¬ 
cultural syndicates. If we desire to establish approximately in what pro¬ 
portion these undertake different work we may say that, so to speak, there 
is no syndicate that does not contemplate the collective sale of manure and 
seeds; after this it is with co-operative credit they occupy themselves most 
frequently’'. The proportion of syndicates occupied with co-operative dis¬ 
tribution is not more than 20 % or 25 %, From 15 to 20 % of them en¬ 
gage in the co-operative purchase of agricultural machinery and implements* 
Finally, co-operative production is only represented by the orange grow¬ 
ers' syndicates and a few co-operative wine societies. 


§ 5. Co-operative credit. 

(a) Rural Banks. 

Co-operative credit is of recent introduction in Spain. The first rural 
banks were founded in igoi and 1902; but the movement in favou|^ 
of the,; organizations only took'definite form in' 1904,' when the banlks,in' 
Navarre showed motable .progress. The' Paz Social ''.reckoiied' that in',1910 
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a thousand social institutions were engaged in agricultural credit business. 
We may say that there are now scarcely any rural associations without their 
credit banks. 

Amongst the most important of the Spanish rural banks, as regards 
their organization, their resources and their business operations, are those 
of tl^e province of Badajoz, which, together with those of the province of 
Caceres, are known under the name of Cajas rwales Extremenas, that is 
of Extremadura. The essential difference between the banks of the pro¬ 
vince of Badajoz and 1 :hose of Caceres is that the former are founded among 
rich landowners, whilst the members of the latter are small farmers. These 
hanks of Extremadura are founded on Raiffeisen principles, but with 
essential modifications which constitute them a special type. 

They preserve the following characters of the Raiffeisen banks; the 
members are jointly and severally liable to an unlimited degree ; they ob¬ 
tain material and moral advantages for their members by means of credit; 
there is no initial contribution of capital; they never lend to non-members ; 
the members receive no dividends and the reserve fund is not to be touched 
even in case of the dissolution of the society. 

But they depart from Raiffeisen principles in the points we shall 
now mention; besides the cashier, who is remunerated, even when he is 
a member of the Board of Management, the Manager, the Secretary and the 
Bookkeeper are all paid ; and the action of each bank is not restricted to a 
small area but extends to a whole locality, horsever large, and sometimes 
to several localities. They further differ from the Raiffeisen banks in 
regard to the monthly contribution paid by members; the limitation 
of the amount to be given in various classes of loans and the amount which 
may be granted to members in each class; in regard to the qualifications 
necessary for the members of the Board of Management, and the right of 
the Board to invest a proportion of the annual profits for the advantage 
of agriculture. 

Among these differences from the Raiffeisen system, it is the payment 
of monthly contributions that quite specially distinguishes the Extremadura 
Banks. There are, however, some banks, like that of Valencia del Ventoso, 
in which such contributions are not paid. In regard to the election of 
members of the Board of Management the difference is important; two 
thirds of the board must be elected from among a definite number of mem¬ 
bers, selected from among the principal contributors, and from this group 
the President, Vice-President and Secretary are chosen. So that attempt 
has been made to ensure the success of the Banks by means of their man¬ 
agement by those whose liability is greatest. 

In most of the banks now existing the foundation capital was formed 
by means of a credit opened at the Banco de Espana on the personal secur¬ 
ity of the members of the Board of Management. This credit varies, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, between 100,000 and 150,000 and even reaches 
4 :he g.mount of 200,000 pesetas, as in the case of the Bank of Eregenal de la 
Sierra. ^ ■ 
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The maximum limit of the loans in the banks where there is a limit 
varies generally between i,,ooo and 5,000 pesetas for loans on personal secur¬ 
ity and on pledge and between 20,000 and 50,000 pesetas for those bn 
mortgage. The Banks, which have fixed no limit, liavl granted loans up 
to 100,000 pesetas. 

The ordinary interest in the case of mortgage loans, is 5 % % ^ and 
in that of loans on personal security or on pledge 6 %. On savings 
deposits 4 % net is paid and they are exempt from all taxation. 

The first of these banks was founded at Fuente de Cantos in October, 
1905. Since that date more than twenty have been founded in the Province 
of Badajoz with more than 6,000 members including in tlieir sphere of 
action 58 localities. 

To show the importance of the rural banks of the province of Badajos, 
we give below the figures for the year 1912. 


Tabup: I. — Situation of the 20 Banks on December 31.S/., 1912. 


Number of Members. 

lyoans on Personal Secxirity. 

„ „ Pledge. 

„ „ Mortgage. 

Capita! Oiiaranteed by Joint and Several 

liability . . .. 

Debt to the Banco de Espaiia . . . . 

Deposits'.. 

Real Estate and Government Securities 
Own Capital of the Banks (Reserve Fund) 


Total Average 



for all Banks 

pet Bank 


6.009 

300 

Pesetas 

1,430,779 

7 D 538 


336,685 

16,834 

» 

7,344,050 

367,202 


156,380,035 

7,8x9,000 

jj 

3,661.859 

183,092 


6,350,670 

317,533 


1,324,011 

66,200 


678,394 

33 ) 9 X 9 


la order that the reader may have an idea of the position reached 
hy the rural banks of Extremadura, we give below data showing the 
development of the banks of the province of Badajoz in the five 
years 1906-1910. 
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Tabee li . — Progress of Rural Banks of the Province of Badaioz 1906-1910. 


Particulars 

1(306 

1907 

igo 8 

1909 

1910 

Number of ■ lEsiisting 
Banks . 

9 

14 

20 

24 

24 

localities Included in 
their Spheres of Ac- 

24 

40 

49 

63 

63 

tion. 

R 559 

3,102 

4,582 

5,739 

5,941 

Number of Members . 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

Capital Guaranteed by 
Joint and Several 
liability. 

40,245,105 

84,478.782 

134,483,480 

I 57 ,° 64 , 7 S 8 

161,349,075 

Eoans on Personal Se¬ 
curity. . . . . . . 

332,077 

834,594 

1,199,438 

1,354,681 

1,354,887 

Uoans on Pledge. . . 

— 

24,945 

143,364 

203,063 

180,829 

3) » Mortgage . 

717,167 

2,530,441 

4,591,627 

6,395.530 

7,173.575 

Total Eoans. .... 

1,040,244 

3,389,980 

5,934,429: 

7,942,274 

8,709,291 

Heal Estate and Gov¬ 
ernment Securities 
Held by the Banks. 



434,060 

439,060 

716,056 

Savings Banks. . . . 

59,200 

760,477 

2,817,165 

2,817,165 

4,089,173 

Debt to tlie'^Banco de 
Espaha . 

1,323,510 

3,090,429 

5,566,346 

5,566,345 

5,183,813 

Own Capital of the 
Banks (Reserve 
Fund). 

11,033 

72,941 

158,254 

308,540 

i 

1 308,540 


Among these banks, that serving the largest number of localities (ii in 
all) has its head quarters at Cabeza de Biiey; thatof Aimeiidralejo shows the 
largest number of loans, 1,304,175 pesetas ; that of Villafranca de los Bar- 
ros the highest figures for the reserve fund, real estate and Government 
securities, respectively 229,621 pesetas, 1,160,797 pesetas and 2,164,871 pe¬ 
setas. The Bank of Fregenal de la Sierra has received the largest advance 
from the Banco de Espaha (759,586 pesetas) and has the largest capital 
(31,696,695 pesetas) 

The rural banks of the Province of Badajoz, of which have just 
spoken, form the Agricultural Federation of Extremadura. 

Together with the Extremadura Banks we have now studied, there are 
others in larger or smaller numbers in the other regions of Spain, We have 
already said that the movement in favour of these institutions first made 
progress in Navarre, In 1910 there were 143 rural banks in the region serv- 
•iiig '417 localities. The Navarre banks .are also unlimited societies.; As; 
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a cJiaTacteristic peculiar to them, we shall meiitioii that on their adiiiission 
the members hontribiite lo pesetas to the share capital, which is considered 
as a deposit without interest. These banks ask 5 % ^ biterest on 
their loans and 6 % for a fraction of a year; on depositt they pay 3 % 
ann. On operations conducted between the banks 4 % is paid. 

The local banks of Navarre are federated in banks of which there 

are 5 : Pamplona, Estella, Tiidela, Aoiz and Tafalla. Above the district 
banks is the prom^’-cial bank of Navarre, with head quarters at Pamplona, 
founded with a capital of 500,000 pesetas. 

The agricultural syndicates composing the Federacion agricola Monia- 
nesa (province of Santander) have all rmal banks of the Raiffeisen system 
granting loans at 5 % per ann. In 1910 this Federation had 412,979 
pesetas in savings deposits and the amoun.t of its loans came to 482,009 
pesetas. 

There are other important groups of rural banks in the provinces 
of Zamora, Zaragosa, Logrono and Valladolid, for the most part of Raiffei¬ 
sen type and in the provinces of Murcia, Albacete, and Granada of the 
Schulze Type, Amongst these latter one of the most important is the 
bank of Alhama de Murcia, which commenced operations in 1906 with a 
capital of 6,000 pesetas and had in 1908 loans to the amount of 54^2^5 pe¬ 
setas and deposits to that of 73,471 pesetas. 

(b) Land Credit Co-operative Societies. 

There are in Spain only a very small number of co-operative societies 
of the Eandschaften t3rpe. As an example we shall briefly describe that 
working at Tortosa (Province of Tarragona) under the name of the Olive 
Branch Agricultiiral S3mdicate 'b 

This society, in order to obtain the funds required for credit advances 
to uts members, issues mortgage bonds to bearer at 4 % payable at the 
end of every three months. The security of these bonds is the land pledged 
by the members in order to obtain the loans. In the deed of pledge of 
the land, indication must be made of the nominal capital in bonds, se¬ 
cured on mortgage in the case of each holding, which may never exceed 
half the estimated market price. 

The society lends exclusively to members and the loans must only be 
used for one 01 more of the objects specified in the law of 1906 on, 
syndicates. 

Each member who has engaged a holding has a credit opened to him in 
current account at interest, at present 5 % %, that is i % more than the 
interest on the bonds. The maximum amount of this credit may not exceed 
half the market price of the holding as estimated by the Board. No oper¬ 
ation in connection with these current accounts, whether credit or debit 
transactions, may be conducted for an amount of less than 23 pesetas. 

The members may place money in current account with the syndicate; * 
these amounts will bear interest equal to that the syndicate would pay if 
it borrowed from any Bank whatever. However, the Board of Manage- 
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ment may limit tliis right of the members, and decide not to accept for a time 
further deposits at interest and even to return those already received, 
if it is not able to invest them suitably. 

The memberff who have engaged land receive the rent and admin¬ 
ister the holdings, under the supervision of the Board. In case the member 
owes interest for more than a year and a half or an equivalent amount for 
expenditure, the Board undertakes the administration of the holdings en¬ 
gaged for its own account, until the sum is paid. 

The members must recognise the preference rights of the S5nidicate 
in the case of their contracting any debt or obligation, so as to secure the 
rights of the syndicate to the revenue of the holdings engaged as well as 
to the produce from them in case of sales. 

We have said that the bonds issued by the society are especially 
secured on land engaged. In order that this security may not be lost when 
a member withdraws all or part of his land engaged, a clause is inserted in 
the deed to the effect that the land in question ceases to form part of the 
capital contributed by the members of the syndicate and no longer secures 
a corresponding amount of the bonds. Deeds of this kind have no value 
or effect and cannot be registered unless accompanied by proof that the 
amount required for the extinction of the bonds was deposited in the Banco 
de Espana. 

The reserve fund of the society is formed of the difference between the 
rate per cent collected on loans and the interest on bonds. 

The Olive Branch '' agricultural S5nidicate was fomided in 1913. We 
have no statistics of the work of the establishment nor of those of similar 
character, but we may say that its action has been very limited. 

(c) General Institutions Granting Credit to Co-operative Societies, 

Various general institutions encourage the constitution of co-operative 
credit banks by means of loans. The principal are the Leo Kill People*s 
Bank, the Banco de Espana and the Mortgage Bank. 

The first which extends its action over the whole country, has for its 
object the assistance of the agricultural or industrial working class by means 
of loans, encouraging the foundation of intermediary associations which guar¬ 
antee the obligations contracted by the farmers or the industrial workmen. 
As the action of the Bank extends to the whole country and, consequent¬ 
ly, it would be difficult to exercise effectual supervision over all its busi¬ 
ness, as well as to establish the individual solvency of each borrower, this 
institution grants all its loans through the medium of intermediary societies 
or organizations. Gn the loans the Bank grants the associations an in¬ 
terest of between 4 and 5 % is paid. The society serving as intermediary 
is responsible for the repayment of the amounts lent to its members, as 
well as for the payment of the interest, and it must forward to the Bank> 
^ before the expiration of the period of the loan, a detailed report of its work. 
Th§ Bank accepts as savings deposits the amounts the credit banks have 
at their disposal. These deposits, which may not exceed 5,000 pesetas nor 
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be withdrawn altogether or in part without 30 days' notice, bear interest 
at 3 % per ami. 

The foundation capital of the I^eo XIII Bank was 500,000 pesetas. 

To give an idea of the increase of the business of this institution, we 
give below the amounts of loans and withdrawals since the foundation of 
the Bank up to 1913 : 

Table III. — Operations of the Leo XIII Bank, 
from its Fotmdation up to 1913. 


Year 

Loans Granted 

(Pesetas) 

Amounts 

Withdrawn 

(Pesetas) 

Amounts not 

Withdrawn at Und 

of Year 

(Pesetas) 

1905. 

34.583 

4,012 

30,571 

igo6 . . 

92,547 

47,194 

75,924 

1907 ... . 

I57>455 

110,811 

122,567 

190S.j 

186,906 

134,207 

175,266 

1909 . . . '. 

297,925 

234,331 

238,859 

1910. 

324.980 

280,431 

283,408 

1911 .... . 

411,000 

317,650 

376,757 

1912.i 

465,515 ^ 

424,260 

419,012 

1913 • .. 1 

628,854 

453.842 

594,023 

Total ... 

2,600,765 

2,006,738 



The customers of the Bank in the rural districts are 667 associations 
(s5mdiGates and rural banks) all of them Catholic societies. 

The Banco de Espana also grants collective loans to S3mdicates and 
rural banks at a rate of interest varying between 4 % and 4 %. It may 

also open credits in current account on personal security for the sjmdicates; 
but it is often impossible for them to avail themselves of this credit, for 
want of a guarantee. 

The action of this bank in favour of the rural banks has been up to 
the present not very, important. '-One of the causes contributing to make 
the agricultural associations hold aloof'is that the notarial'act' the bank 
requires for the grant of'the loans to' 'these associations is excessively costly.. 
As a; remedy,','the" Agricultural B'epart.ment'has recently issued a Royal 
Order to the',Govenior,of'the 'Bank'.recommending the substitution of the, 
notarial, 'act ."'required ' for, the grant oi loans to agricultural syndicates with 
.unlimited .joint ',,and several /liability by a ,cert,ificate to, the effect' that 
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the managing committees have been atithorized to grant loans, with 
indication of the number of members, their classification and the objects 
for which the loan is to be granted. The same Order lays it down that, when 
the loan is secure«| on pledge and there is also joint and several unlimited 
liability of the members of the agricultural S3mdicate, the interest is not 
to be fixed at more than 4 %. As this Order was only issued in 1914, its 
effects cannot yet be appreciated. 

The third institution we have indicated above as an auxiliary of co¬ 
operative credit is the Mortgage Bank, formed with a capital of 50,000,000 
pesetas. This establishment was at first started for the benefit of agricult¬ 
ure, but it afterwards increased its urban business to an exlraordinary 
degree and its action in the rural field is of very little importance. 

There are other establishments which, although less important, are, 
thanks to their loans, of real utility for the co-operative credit banks. Let 
us mention among these the savings banks and pawn establishments of Oviedo 
Leon and C 4 ceres; the Posito de los cuatro Sexmos and the Pedro Rascon 
Bank of Salamanca ; the Central Syndicate of Agricultural Associations 
of Zaragoza, the Navarre Credit Institute ; the Biscay Bank, the Santander 
Bank and a few others. 

Let us finally mention that a Royal Decree of October i6th., 1914 
granted the positos existing in one and the same province the right to 
unite in provincial federations for the purpose, amongst other business, of 
granting loans to the agricultural associations. 


{To be continued). 
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§ I. Methods of maeeetikg the geatn crop 

IN THE NORTH CENTRAE STATES. 


Before beginning any account of the origin and growth of farmers’ 
elevators it will be advisable to describe somewhat fully the methods 
employed in selling the grain crop of the North Central States. For the 
purpose we have in view an elaborate description of the credit machinery 
hy means of v^hich the various transactions are financed will not be necess¬ 
ary. It will be sufficient if we examine the transactions themselves, 
following step by step the process of transferring the grain from the farm 
to the great terminal markets from which it is distributed for consumption 
in the United States, or for exportation. It need only be noted that this 
process of ‘ moving the crop ’ can only be accomplished by mea:ns of 
credit, and that the necessary credit must be furnished, ultimately, by the 
hanks. The banks furnish credit to the important elevator companies 
and to dealers and commission men, who are thus enabled to make ad¬ 
vances to their local agents who in turn are able to buy the grain which the 
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farmer has to offer. Of all the parties concerned in the process, the 
farmer with least credit at his command is least able to wait, — a fact which, 
as we shall presentiy see, made it possible for the grain dealers to establish 
a monopoly and for a time dictate the price to be paid to the farmers for 
their grain, — this monopoly in turn leading as a natural result to co-oper¬ 
ation among the farmers as a means of defence. It was in this way, in 
opposition to a monopoly which was felt to be intolerable, that the first 
farmer's elevator coinpaiiies were formed. 

In marketing grain in the North Central States the part played by the 
railway companies is of immense importance. Much of the grain produced, 
wiiether maize, wheat, barley, oats or rye, has to be shipped long distances 
by rail into the primary markets, such as Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City or Omaha. The price paid to the farmer at the point where 
he ships his grain is determined by the price in the primary market, and is 
equal to this latter price less the cost of transport to the primar\^ market 
and a small selling commission. The farmer first hauls his grain from the 
farm to the nearest railway station. Here he may have the option of 
selling it to: (i) an independent dealer, (2) a Oine' company, or (3) a 
farmers' elevator company. 

The independent dealer owns a .single elevator (or at most a lew 
elevators at neighbouring stations), and is independent in the sense that 
he is not connected with an3^ of the large grain syndicates or ' line' 
companies as they are called. The line company’' has its headquarters 
in one of the primary markets and owns, or at least controls, a large num¬ 
ber of elevators situated generally along one line of railway. In the 
primary market it owns a ‘ terminal' elevator in which the grain sent 
from the country elevators is .stored in the event of its not being sold as 
soon as it reaches the market. This terminal elevator is generally also 
a public warehouses for grain, compelled by law to accept grain for storage 
up to the limit of its holding capacity from any person who may offer 
such grain. 

The farmers' elevator company is an association of farmers owning a 
country elevator and engaged, like its competitors the independent dealer 
and the line company, in the business of bu3dng grain from the farmers, 
storing it for a longer or shorter period and finally selling it in one of the 
primary markets. It differs from its competitors in being co-operative 
ill character, though its legal status is usually that of an ordinar}’^ commerc¬ 
ial company and almost invariably it is described as a ‘ farmers'' compan3q 
not as a ' co-operative ' company. 

The buyers who represent the agencies just referred to, regulate their 
prices for the different kinds and grades of grain by the prices ruling on 
the nearest primary market. The grain, ho weaver, is not inspected b37 
State inspectors, and therefore is not officially graded, until it 
reaches, the. primary market, .so that-each buyer, in'the' country 
must^depend upon his own .judgment in determining the proper grade .of 
the grain, which the farmers have’to 'Sell. -..Where competition is keen, buy-' 
ers are'naturally inclined to ■allow..'the 4 armer .the .benefit of any doubt. 
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and the grain is graded somewhat'leniently. Where there is little or no 
competition it will be graded much more strictly, and probably upon the 
whole somewhat lower than it should be. 

When the grain has passed into the posession of the country elevators 
the next step is its concentration in the primary markets. The line elevator 
company sells in these markets through its own representative on the 
exchange. The independent dealer and the farmers’ company sell 
through commission dealers, — the buyers in either case being the terminal 
elevator companies and the millers. 

Two principal forms of contract to sell ate used in Chicago and the other 
markets of the North Central States. The sales are distinguished as sales 
' to arrive ’ and sales ‘ on track. ’ In selling' to arrive ’ the country elev¬ 
ator agrees to deliver to the terminal elevator company a ' round lot ’ 
of grain (which may be any quantity from ten thousand to a hundred 
thousand bushels) within the fifteen days following the sale. To fill such a 
contract the grain is shipped out of the country elevator and each car-load 
as it reaches the market is turned over to the terminal elevator. Thus 
a single sale covers a large number of shipments. In sales made ' on track ’ 
the grain leaves the country elevator unsold and is offered on the exchange 
in car-load lots. When the grain is sold the seller hands the numbers of 
the cars to the buyer and orders the railway company to deliver the grain 
at the buyer's warehouse. The grain is unloaded under vState supervision 
and weighed by a State official. On the basis of the official figures the 
seller makes out his bill and presents it to the buyer. If the sale has been 
made by a commission dealer on behalf of the country elevator an ^Account 
of Sales' is rendered by him in the fohowing form : 
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Folio , . . Duluth, Minn., 

Account Sales hy .. , 

For Account oj . . . . 



Ill tlxe above account the item Advanced' refers to sums advan- 
ced by the commission dealer to the country elevator company. The latter 
as a rule has comparatively little capital of its own and works very largely 
with funds advanced by its own bank or by the commission dealer in 
the primary market. 

It has already been mentioned that grain arriving in the primary 
market is graded by State inspectors. The system of State inspection — 
a peculiarly American institution'-— was introduced in,Illinois in 1871, 
and has been brought to a very high degree of efficiency in Chicago. For¬ 
merly all grain was inspected while in the cars at the station yards, but 
this method of ' track inspection ' as it was called was unsatisfactory and 
was definitely abandoned some eight or ten years ago and substituted by 
'office inspection.' By this method each cards sampled while in the 
station yard and the samjAes are carried at once to a special office where 
they are' carefully examined and, graded by 'a stafi of trained inspectors. 
This indoor inspection,.carried'out'under the most favourable conditions, 
in a well-lighted and suitably .warmed;''room, is completed with the utmost' 
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despatch and gives excellent results. It fixes the grade at which every 
parcel of grain which reaches Chicago shall be sold on the exchange, A 
trader who is dissatisfied with the grade assigned to his grain iiia}' ask for 
a reinspection ; and if dissatisfied with the result of a'^reinspection may 
appeal to a Committee of three members, whose decision is final. 

Returning to the question of the forms of contract to sell that are 
used in the primary markets, it must be observed that a certain amount 
of grain is not offered for sale upon its arrival but passes into one or 
other of the public elevators and is stored there in the expection of a rise 
ill prices. When the market is considered favourable this grain is offered 
on the exchange as grain ‘ in store k This method of selling ‘ in, 
store ’, hovrever, is but little used in the United States where nearly all 
the grain is sold ‘ on track' or ' to arrive 

The terminal elevator companies, who are the chief buyers in the prim¬ 
ary markets, make their profits mainly from the storing and mixing of grain, 
and sell finally to the shippers and exporters who supply the Eastern mar¬ 
kets of the United States or sell to foreign countries. A terminal elevator 
company may hold the grain it has bought and, when a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity offers, sell it at a profit without in any way altering the quality; 
but as a rule it mixes, and where necessary, drys and cleans the grain 
in store in such a way that when inspected on being sold out of the 
elevator it will grade higher than when bought by the company. Mixing 
different qualities of grain for the purpose of raising the grade and so mak¬ 
ing an additional profit upon selling it, is a perfectly legitimate process, 
but is at the same time one which in the interests of honest trading calls 
for regulation. Obvious abuses are prevented by imposing certain restrict¬ 
ions upon mixing. Stored grain, that is grain which is in the keeping of 
a public elevator company^ but does not belong to it, may not be mixed with 
other grain except with the authority of the owner of such grain ; and both 
before and after mixing it must be kept in separate bins so as to preserve 
its identity. Under severe penalties an elevator comyiaiiy is prohibited 
from mixing grain which does not belong to it with the object of making 
a profit for itself, but there is a great deal of mixing done with the grain 
bought by the companies for resale, and it is defended as being in the long 
run profi.table to the farmers. The elevator company, it is contended, is 
willing to buy from the farmer grain which for any reason is so inferior as 
to be unclassified, and to pay a fair price for such grain knowing that by 
jitdicious mixing it can be turned into a marketable product. If mixing 
did not take place, all inferior or damaged grain — what is called ' no 
grade' grain —- would of necessity remain unsold in the hands of the 
farmer., k: 

^ So far the selling process has been traced to the concentration of the 
'grain in the primary* markets. The next; group'of persons ,concerned'in 
the process of'distribution is.madeup of the dealers in the seaboard markets 
of the United 'States.' They buy, the' grain from the 'terminal elevator 
compames', and' ' sell ,it in the Eastern States, to ','millers' and' .grain 'merch- 
...ants,;, or',,,,if, they are exporters," .offer, it upon'the .great, European''marke 
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sitcii as I<iverpool, Antwerp and Hamburg. la addition tq trading upon 
Ms own account a dealer in a seaboard market like New York or Phiiadel- 
pMa often acts a^agent for sMppers in the primary markets. 

The seaboard dealer who sells for export, in calculating the price 
which he can sell, has to take into account a great many factors, — the 
cost of the grain at the seaboard, the rate of exchange, the cost of ocean 
freight and insurance, interest, broker’s commission and his own profit. 
Some of these factory are subject to sudden, and often to very wide fluct- 
uations.The legitimate grain dealer does not speculate upon these fluctuations. 
His object is to make a fair and, if possible, a regular profit upon his sales, 
end he combines his transactions in such a way that he is insured against the 
risk of any fluctuation occurring after he has entered into a contract. In 
fact, not only the exporter but every dealer in grain, whether at the small 
country stations, in the primary markets, or in the seaboard towns, covets 
his transactions by a species of insurance, and it is only because dealers 
are thus able to contract out of certain risks that they are able to buy and 
sell huge quantities of grain wdth securit3^ The risks are borne by a special 
group of persons whose profession is the acceptance of such risks, and the 
legitimate grain dealers are thus left free to devote their specialised know¬ 
ledge and their capital to the problem of distributing each year’s crop of 
grain. 

We have now to examine the circumstances under which a number of 
large companies established and for a number of 3^ears maintained a mon¬ 
opoly of the trade. 


§ 2. The monopoly of the line elevator companies. 

Until some time after 1870, farmers in the North Central States appear 
to have been satisfied with the treatment they received from dealers in 
the matter of prices for grain. They complained, it is true, that the high 
freight rates charged by the railway companies unduly diminished the 
prices established in the primary markets; but among any group of farm¬ 
ers an5W\Mere in the United States a grievance against the nearest rail¬ 
way company may be regarded as not only chronic, but incurable. Amongst 
the buyers in each district competition was keen, and the farmer who 
hauled his grain to the railway station had only to wait until each dealer 
had bid for the grain and then sell to the highest bidder. Some of the 
dealers owned elevators where they could store the grain they bought; 
others had no facilities for storing and loaded the grain straight from the 
farmer's wagon into the railway freight car. A dealer of the latter type 
was know n as a" track buyer h or in the language of the trade, a' scooper'. 

But while this system of free competition benefited the farmer it proved 
disastrous to many of the grain dealers, who in their own defence formed 
'grainMealer's:; associations' which, witHn a'few years of their ioxmatioM 
"had'gained.'effective control'of the timde.'' ' 
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The deal<jrs had certain legitimate grievances. The}; soinetiiiies suffer¬ 
ed heavy losses through dishonest commission sellers in the primary mar¬ 
kets. -They were at times cheated by weighmasters in the same markets i 
and they lost each season an appreciable quantit}^ of gi'ain on account of 
leaky and badty constructed cars which lost or wasted the grain in transit. 
The grain dealers' associations by employing their own agents and inspect¬ 
ors were able to effect various improvements in the organisation of their 
business, and in particular secured valuable concessions from the railway 
companies v^ith respect to the carr3dng service furnished and the rates charg¬ 
ed. The net result was to eliminate much of the speculative element from 
the trade. 

Had the dealers' associations confined their activities to effecting econ¬ 
omies in the business of selling grain, there could have been no possible 
objection to the policy of combination. But they began soon to adopt 
very different methods of promoting the interests of their members. The 
regular dealers had always been hostile to the track buyer, and they now 
determined to crush him. The associations first passed resolutions 
binding their members to refuse to deal with any commission firm 
that accepted business from track bu^mrs. Commission men, natur¬ 
ally, at once stopped selling for track buyers, whose business was at any 
time an uncertain quantity, many such buyers entering the market only 
when profits w^ere exceptionally high. In addition, the associations attack¬ 
ed the track buyer through the railway companies, inducing the latter to 
make a rule to the effect that cars would only be supplied to those shippers 
who, when making application for the cars, could show that the grain 
was acctually awaiting shipment at some point on the railway line. 
As the track buyer had no place in which to store grain it was thus made 
practically impossible for him to obtain cars. He had been accustomed 
to ordering the cars first and buying the grain afterwards. 

The associations having practically crushed all outvside competition 
found it a comparatively^ easy matter to restrict competition among their 
own members in such a way as to ensure to each member a reasonable 
profit after paying all expenses; and when this point had been reached 
it Was realised by certain elevator owners and capitalists that the grain trade 
offered an exceptional field for the formation of strong controlling syndicates. 
Between 1S87 and 1890 the trade passed almost entirety into the hands 
of a small number of syndicates, each of which controlled the trade along 
one line of railway. As a rule the grain syndicate was represented upon 
the board of directors of the railway and this system of 'interlocking 
directorates' gave the symdicate a virtual monopoly of the business of 
biiyfing and selling grain within the whole of the territory^served by the 
railway line. Moreover, the promoters and largest shareholders in the 
: syndicates' were owners of public warehouses in th.e primary'markets.-' 

:.,When;'it'Was'Uecessaiy?'' to store grain,' ' the'syndicate as grain-dealer would 
paying 'storage charges to itseH- as' -warehouse'proprietor,,'and, as ware-'", 
■house proprietor would,be''Charging ':.storage, to its competitors'in,the,'grain 
,„ ,'bnsii2,es,S''.,': ^ It' ''is^asserted", that: bv':.■ or "shortly ,:"afterW'ardS''',',real' pitblie 
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warehouses no longer existed in Chicago. ^ All the elevators .^were owned 
or controlled by the line companies. 

When these companies had secure control of grain buying in the 
country, the positi^on alike of the farmer and of any grain dealer who 
attempted to act independently soon became intolerable. We have 
seen ,how the grain dealers' associations prepared the way for monopoly 
by limiting competition among their members. With the advent of 
the line companies the associations ceased to be in anj' sense associa¬ 
tions of independent dealers and became simply the representatives 
of the line companies. Only ' regular ' dealers, that is to say those who 
worked in harmony with the line companies, were admitted into the asso¬ 
ciations : ' irregular ' dealers, who preferred their own methods of doing 
business to the methods dictated by the syndicates, were boycotted by 
the commissions dealers, harassed and opposed in every possible manner 
until either they were driven out of business or, to avoid financial ruin, 
became * regular. ' Some of the line companies controlled as many as six 
hundred country elevators, so that it is easy to understand how they were 
able to manipulate the grain dealers' associations. 

The methods resorted to by the associations were clearly stated in 
the case State of Nebraska v. Omaha Elevator Company (i). The evidence 
presented on behalf of the State established the fact that the Nebraska 
Grain Dealers' Association on April ist, 1905, had a membership of seven 
hundred, and that another two hundred dealers, although not members of 
the Association, were working in harmony with it. Out of some twelve 
hundred dealers in the State, the Associations thus controlled nine hun¬ 
dred. The main objects of the iVssociation were ' to fix, regulate and con¬ 
trol the price of grain in the State; to put an end to competition in the grain 
business; and to drive out of business all irregular and independent dealers 
in grain ' (2). 

To achieve these objects the following expedients were adopted. In 
the first place a price committee of five members was appointed which fixed 
the prices to be paid for grain throughout the State by members of the 
Association and dealers working in harmony with them. All these persons 
were from time to time notified by card of the prices established by the 
committee, and all buyers in the same locality were reqtiired by the rules 
of the Association to make the same offers for grain. The list of prices 
was changed as often as the fluctuations of the market made it necessary. 

When a dealer at any bu3dng point refused to adhere to the price list 
of the Association he was summarily dealt with . If he’ was known to be 
the possessor of a comparatively small capital, the regular dealers, financed 
for the purpose by their Association, outbid him in their offers to the farmers; 
that is to say, for a time they paid the farmers at that point more than their 
grain was really worth, so that the independent dealer could secure no 
trade and was soon driven out of .business'or forced to' siiirendet. As a rule 

, (i) 75 Nebraska,'655,, ■ 

(2) From the'report' of tbe' iu of Nebraska v. Omaha' EUvatcr, Company, ■ 
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ie followed 1^e scriptural injunction and agreed with his adversary quickly. 
Where, on the other hand, the would-be independent buyer ^ was strong 
■financially, the Association made no attempt to raise^prices against him. 
They attacked him through the dealers in the priiiiar’y market where he, 
sold, who would be prevailed upon to offer him less than the ruling price 
for his grain, thus compelling him to sell at a loss. In this way all oppos¬ 
ition to the line companies and the dissociation was speedily crushed. 

It is interesting to note that by the rules of the Nebraska Grain Deal¬ 
ers' Association the members of the price committee were to be appoint¬ 
ed from the five leading companies within the dissociation. Thus all 
the smaller line companies, all the individual dealers and, lasthq all the 
farmers who toiled year by year to produce the grain, were exploited in 
the interests of a few gigantic companies. 

The position in other States was practically the same as in Nebraska. 
Before 1900, and in many districts as early as 1890, the Associations had 
secured a complete monopoly. They not onty fixed the prices to be paid, 
but determined the aiiiount of grain that each member was entitled to buy. 
Those who exceeded the amount allotted to them were fined by the associ¬ 
ation in proportion to the excess amount acquired, and the amount collect¬ 
ed in fines was distributed among the members who had secured less than 
their allotted amount. There was, therefore, no reason why any dealer 
should show himself specially active in securing grain at the buying points. 
The fanner who, under these conditions, hauled his grain to the railway, 
found all the dealers at the shipping point quite indifferent as to the ulti¬ 
mate destination of the grain he had to sell. Each offered the same price 
as all the others. The farmer could accept the price or haul the grain 
back to the farm. 

When engaged in building up their monopoly the line companies had 
begun in each locality by offering high prices, and had done their best to 
persuade the farmers that it was to their own interest to deal with powerful 
companies, as such companies were able to work much more economically 
than small firms. When once the monopoly was established the farmers 
found that the high prices were but a temporary phenomenon, and that, 
whatever economies might be effected by large scale dealing, they did not 
reap any of the benefit. As we shall now see, the lesson which the farmers 
thus learnt soon bore fruit. 

§ 3. The RISE OE THE EARIUERS' ElyEVATORS, 

' .Under the conditions which have just been described the first farmers' 
elevators were "formed. The farmers in the village of Rockwell, Iowa, were 
the pioneers of the movement (i) and formed a farmers' company in 1889 

.{i) A, iiiimber of Taxmers’ elevators hadUeea formed at various points in tlie Nortli Central 
States at a.considerabls’- earlier date. .But tlieir''history, had been brief and inglorious, Ref-: 
' Political Economy saysr,'As'' a.result. of mismauagemefit 'aud 

, ..difficuiUes piactioaliy all of them failed after but'a few stormy years ' of operation.' ‘ * The 

Uvocferrell.company was certainiy;thepione^■.■company of The'present'movenient.' ' 
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or 1890, but for some reason their example was not followed l^y farmers in 
other districts till 1900, when two more elevator companies were formed. 

The members of the Rockwell company introduced into their bye-laws 
a clause upon wliicii it may be said that the success of the whole of the co¬ 
operative movement in the grain trade is founded. This is wRat is gener¬ 
ally called the ' penalty clause ' and it enacted simply that each member 
should pay into the funds of the company a commission of one-half cent 
per bushel upon all the grain he sold, whether sold to his owm company or 
to a competing elevatdr. The effect of this clause which it would be more 
accurate to describe as a ' protection ' clause, is evident. The half cent 
w^^ich the farmers pay when they sell thorough their own company repre¬ 
sents the estimated cost to the company of storing the grain and negotiating 
its sale. The company receives this commission whether it handles the 
grain itself or allows the m.ember to sell to a competing company, so that 
it cannot be driven out of business by its competitors offering high prices. 
The higher the prices they offer the less profit they will have for themselves, 
-and in the meantime the high prices they are paying are helping to support 
the farmers' elevator. 

The ■ penalty clause ’ was the weapon with which the Rockwell farmers 
fought and defeated the monopoly. The line companies and the grain 
dealers' associations tried every device known to them to drive the 
farmers company out of business, but the members of the latter proved 
determined and resourceful, and the line companies finally gave up the 
struggle. I/ike most beaten combatants they tried to minimise the import¬ 
ance of the fight and made light of the farmers' victory. But in the course 
of time farmers in other localities heard of the successful stand that had 
been made against monopoly, learnt the methods of the Rockwell farmers, 
and began to follow their example. By 1903, more than twenty farmers' 
elevators had been formed. A year later, although the movement was 
confined to the states of Iowa and Illinois, there were one hundred and 
twenty in operation. The monopolists, seeing their position seriously 
threatened, did all in their power to impede the spread of the movement. 
They were particularly active in circulating news of mismanagement and 
failure among the farmers' elevators. Thej* tried to persuade merchants 
of ail kinds to oppose the farmers, assuring them that co-operative 
elevator companies would not long confine their activities to dealing in 
grain but would become competitors of the merchants in every line of 
business. They compelled the commission dealers to boycott the farmers, 
and by this last method they almost succeeded in driving the farmers out 
of business, — almost; but not quite, for even at the worst moment when 
the farmers' companies were bo5^cotted on every side, there were two 
commission firms in Chicago that continued to do business for them. 

The natural resentment felt by the commission dealers to the inter¬ 
ference of the line companies with the business of seffing grain in the prim¬ 
ly markets, led inevitably to a reaction of opinion in favour of the farmers. 
The commission dealers found their own field of operations curtailed, and 
■saW'that a''monopoly of the grain ■■'trade' at any stage threatened theirown 
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interests. In this frame of mind they began to lend their active support 
to the spread of the farmers' elevator movement. The existing elevator 
companies soon found that if they were to command respect they must 
establish a central oganisation of some kind, and in the Illinois Farm¬ 
ers Grain Dealers’ Association was organised at Springfield by the fifteen 
farmers' companies of the State. The following year the Iowa State Asso¬ 
ciation was formed at Rockvrell with some twenty memmbers. These 
associations, supported by the commission dealers who had been boycotted 
by the line companies, immediately began an active campaign for the 
extension of the co-operative movement,— helping weak companies, found¬ 
ing new ones and instructing the farmers in the methods of organising a 
company. 

The success of the movement soon exceeded the expectations of its 
most sanguine supporters. The Illinois Association, which in 1903 consist¬ 
ed of a few companies whose commercial success was doubtful, had grown 
by 1905 into a union of 125 prosperous companies. Progress had also 
been rapid in Iowa, where, in 1905, there were at least 78 farmers’ elevators 
in operation. The associations, greatly facilitated the work of organising 
the local companies. They obtained concessions for sites for the erection 
of elevators from the railway companies, — in one case at least after a 
long fight in the courts. The actual organisation of a company when under¬ 
taken by an association was completed in a few months, whereas formerly 
it had taken the farmers a year, and in man> cases as long as two years, to 
overcome the initial difiiculties of forming a company. 

The annual meetings of the state associations did much to help the 
spread of the movement. These meetings, which generally lasted two or 
three days, were attended by delegates from all the farmers' companies in 
the state who were thus able to compare their experiences, help and advise 
one another and perfect their plans for the coming year. 

As soon as the farmers realised that they could compete successfully 
with the regular dealers and the gigantic companies the growth of the co¬ 
operative movement was rapid. It spread from Iow‘a and Illinois into 
Minnesota, Kansas, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wisconsin and Indiana; 
and at the present time all these states except Wisconsin and Indiana have 
their own associations of farmers' elevator companies. 

The growth of the movement in the various states is shown in the 
following table (i). 


(1) TVom the Journal of Political Economy^ December, 1904. The figures, collected from 
the pnMished reports of the aimtial meetings of the State associations, are in some cases approx¬ 
imate only. It is probable that the nmnfoer of elevators has been underestimated rather 
than overestiiiiated in the table, owing to the fact that where it has not been possible to obUiiii 
the figures for any particular year the latest figures available have been repeated. Rowell, 
in Co-operation in Agriculiure give.s the number of farmers’ elevators in the United States in 1911 
as follows: Iowa 337, North Dakota 315, Minnosota a66, Illinois 235, South Dakota 222^. 
Nebraska igs? Kans^ 126, Wisconsin 3S, Oklahoma 33, Indiana 24, all other States 87, 
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Farmers' Elevators in the North Central States, 1903-5:913. 
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The work of consolidation did not stop with the formation of state 
associations and the holding of an annual state convention. In 1911, 
after various informal meetings, the National Managers Association of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Companies was organised at Chicago. The follow¬ 
ing ^’^ear the ‘ National Council of Farmers' Co-operative Associations' 
was formed at Llinneapolis. This Council has already lent valuable help 
to the whole movement. It consists of delegates from all the state asso¬ 
ciations, and is occupied largely with providing expert legal advice to 
farmers’ companies and with watching carefully over legislation both in 
Congress and in the state legislatures. 


§4. The farmers’ eeevator company as a business oroanisation. 


It remains for us to examine a little more closely the internal organis¬ 
ation of a farmers’ elevator company. 

Such a- company is usually registered under the ordinary company 
laws of its own state. It is sometimes described as a co-operative 
company and occasionally the word ’ Co-operative ’ forms part of the 
registered title,' The capital is ordinarily about $ 10,000, but may be 
as low as $ 2,500 and is sometimes as high as 120,000. Shares are 
issued, generally of a nominal value of 25 or 50 doUars. The number 
of shares which may be held by any one person is usually limited; 
or the number of votes to which a member becomes entitled is limited 
without regard to the number of shares he may hold. Very often each 
shareholder/ has one vote only.. ,,As, a- rule, shares either are not^ transier- 
able"'Or their transfer is^ in each case'subject tO'^the'approval/of the aboard;' 
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of directors, The history of a number.of farmers" companies has proved the^ 
need for such restrictions. In some cases in the past the line companies, 
by the simple process of buying up a majority of the sto^k issued, obtained 
control of the farmers" company. In one well-know£ case, which gave 
rise to an important legal decision, a shareholder in a certain farmers" 
elevator company demanded leave to examine the company's books^ It 
was during the period when the boycott was at its height and the company 
was able to do business only b}^ keeping secret the ^aines of the commis¬ 
sion firms with which it dealt. It was known that the shareholder in ques¬ 
tion was acting for the opponents of the company ; and leave to examine 
the books was refused. The shareholder brought an action, but the 
courts upheld the right of the directors to refuse to reveal the affairs of 
the company to a competitor. 

The business of the farmers' companA?* is conducted by a manager w’^ho 
is an expert grain buyer. The compan3^ buys the grain at a fair price, and 
when competition is keen pays the farmers the primary market price less 
the cost of freight, and assesses the cost of working against the members 
in proportion to the amount of their dealings with the company, in this 
way forcing its competitors to do business without making any profit. 

Since the farmers' companies are usually recognised under the ordinary 
company law the shareholders are entitled to participate, in proportion to 
their holdings of shares, in any profits earned. In the majority of farmers' 
elevator companies therefore, profits are distributed as in an ordinary 
commercial company. Some few states however, have passed special 
laws dealing with co-operative societies, and a number of farmers' com¬ 
panies, availing themselves of these laws, distribute their profits on the 
co-operative principle. In these cases a definite rate of interest is paid upon 
share capital, and that part of the net earnings which remains is distributed 
among the patrons in proportion to the amount of business tlie}^ have 
transacted with the company during the year ; and since a farmers' elevator 
does not usually^ confine itself to dealing in grain but sells other commodities 
as weB, the basis upon which profits are distributed is the money value of 
the patron's business, taking into account both purchases and sales. 

The principal business of the farmers' elevators consists in the buying 
and selling of grain, but incidentally they do a very considerable business 
in suxDplying their members with coal and timber, bricks and drainage 
. tiles, .and even with farm machinery, binder twine and oil. .'About ninely ■ 
per cent, of the farmers' elevators sell coal to their members, who effect 
' a..'Saving of, from'50 cents/to a dollar per ton by purchasing through 
their own company. In the coal business the farmers met with much the 
same., kind of opposition as. they had' already encountered in the, grain 
■" trade; but when they began to buy and sell, coal they already possessed in. 

' , their' elevator, companies aH'established organisation,; they had' a ' consider- 
' ■ able capital at their disposal;;and they had learnt much from, their' fight 
with,'the line.'eomp'anies. The wholesale,"dealers',in coaTattempted't'to 
boyGOtt',.,'the: farmers'" companies, but .they 'w.ere .never..very...s,itecessful,:' 
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and the farmers won their second fight against established interests with 
comparative ease. 

A number of farmers' companies, in addition to handling grain, act 
as livestock selling’^associations. They collect at regular intervals all the 
stock which their members have ready for sale, earmark and weigh each 
animal, and make up full car-loads for the central markets. Professor 
Hibba^rd of Wisconsin University estimates that one-eighth of the farm¬ 
ers' elevator companies in Iowa undertake the sale of livestock for their 
members. 

In each branch of business, w-hether buying or selling, the aim of 
the companies is to give the highest possible return to the patrons. There 
is "‘a certain element of danger in the fact that most of them are registered 
as ordinary companies. The interest of the shareholders is to keep the 
margin of xarofit at least fairly high so as to ensure the paymient of a 
dividend upon shares. The interest of the patrons is to keep profits down 
to a minimum. Unless the interests of both coincide, a company is to a 
certain extent in a state of unstable equilibrium. Patrons are generally — 
though not always, and not necessarily— also shareholders, and in practice 
the companies work smoothly enough. It is recognised, however, that 
whenever possible a farmers' company should be definitely organised as a 
co-operative company. Unfortunately it is only in very recent years that 
special legislation dealing with co-operative societies has been passed in 
any of the states, and it is hardly to be expected that a farmers' company, 
organised before the appearance of such legislation and w'orking satisfact¬ 
orily as a commercial compan^^ should undertake the difficult task of 
reorganising as a co-operative association. 
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AUSTRIA. 

PRESENT POSITION OF EIVESTOCK INSURANCE. 


The objection is often brought against the assumption of economic 
functions by the State or other public bodies that the public administra¬ 
tion, save in rare instances, does not succeed in satisfying the economic 
requirements of the population as well as private action, since it is bound 
by numerous conventions and generalty unable to meet the variable re¬ 
quirements of economic life with the same rapidity as the more independent 
and more adaptable private undertakings : this objection has been often 
made against State intervention in the field of insurance. 

However, man}’' practical examples exist to show that the public 
insurance institutes can work successfully and are alone in a position to 
solve certain serious problems of social politics, because they are unhampered 
as far as is possible, by the general systems of bureaucratic administration 
and consequently enjoy the necessary freedom of action. 

And. especially in the field of agricultural insurance have the public 
insurance institxites of several States a highly important function. 

^ In Austria livestock insurance is almost entirely undertaken by public 
institutions, except in the cases in w’^hich it is entrusted to the local live¬ 
stock insurance societies, now antiquated and unable to realise important 
results. 

A very important account of the position of livestock insurance in 
Austria, based on the statistics of the year 1913, is to be foundin a report of 
the Provincial Administration of Tower Austria laid before the Diet of 
that province (i). 


(i) “ Report of the Provincial Administration of the Archduchy of Austria below the Enns 
«s)n the^ Studies made with regard to livestock Instirance Schedule attached to the Report 

of the Provincial Diet of the,Archduchy of Austria, bdow the Enns, Vth. Parliament,, Vth, 
Session, Presented and Approved on June 24th., 1914. 


4 
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From. |:his report drawn up by one of those best acquainted with the 
subject of livestock insurance in Austria, the Deputy Manager of the Vien¬ 
nese Institute for livestock Insurance in bower Austria, Victor Schromm, 
the greater part of the information given in this articl^is derived. We have 
at the same time availed ourselves of the annual reports of the several 
provincial institutes published later, so as to make our study as complete 
as possible. 


§ I. State assisted eivestock insurance in Austria. 

(T 

In Austria for some years public livestock insurance has been making 
notable progress, especially as a result of the subventions that have been 
granted since 1910 to insurance institutes founded in the different provinces 
of the State. 

In accordance with the law of December 30th., 1909 (R. G. BL, No. 222), 
a fund has been formed for the encouragement of livestock rearing and im¬ 
provement, to which 6,000,000 crowns a year are assigned up to 1918 
inclusive. Out of this fund important contributions are placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the various Provinces of the Empire for purposes of livestock in¬ 
surance. 

Without these grants of public money, livestock insurance would not 
be able to develop properly, since it would be too costly for many farmers. 
The assistance of the State is, indeed, also justified by the fact that this in¬ 
surance liberates it from many other obligations. Were it not for it, the 
State would probably have to pay far larger sums in relief in cases of 
public calamity . The law of August 6th., 1909 (R. G. BL, No. 177) on epidemic 
livestock diseases establishes the obligation of the State to give compens¬ 
ation in case of extraordinary losses of livestock, providing for Government 
subsidies in the case of animals dying from certain definite infectious diseases. 
Practically this compensation in the case of some diseases (esecially tuber¬ 
culosis) is only granted in an extraordinarily limited number of cases, in 
others (for example, symptomatic anthrax)” only partial conpensation is 
given. Since the provincial livestock insurance institutes also in these 
cases pay the regular compensation established, the State subsidy must 
be regarded as partly a compensation for the assumption by these instit¬ 
utes of duties that would otherwise be really incumbent on it. Further, 
the livestock insurance institutes, by means of the measures they 
adopt in combating tuberculosis and for the improvement of the feeding 
and keep of livestock, contribute to attain the same ends as the Govern¬ 
ment institutions for the improvement of agriculture ; therefore, even from 
tMspointof view, there is justification for a certain amount of State as- 
■sistance. ■ 

The following table shows how the contributions from the fund for 
■ /'the encouragement of livestock rearing and improvement nre'distributed 
among;the provinces of the Empire and the proportion assigned iu 1912 for, 
: livestock insurance.' 
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Tabee L — Distribution among the Provinces of the Empire of ike Con¬ 
tributions Old of^ihe Fund for the Encouragement of Livestock Rearing 
and Improvement. Year 1912. 


Provinces 

Honied Cattle, 
according 
*** to the Census 
of December 31st., igio 
serving as the 
Basis for the 
Distribution 

Contribution Due to ! 
Each Province, 

according to the 

i 

Number of Eivestock J 

Proportions of the 
Contribution and of the 
Credit Balance 
from Previous Years, 
Assigned for Livestock 
Insurance 


Number of Head 

- 

crs. 

Total crs. 

% 

Eower Atistria. 

609,509 

332,656.53 

100,000- 

30 

Upper Austria. 

552,877 

301,795,08 

30,000 — 

10 

Salzburg. 

128,618 

70,207.81 

2,000- 

3 

Styria. 

683,443 

373,066.22 

152,489.37 

41 

Caxintbia. 

222,383 

131,390.65 

12,000 — 

10 

Caniiola. 

226,977 

123.808,35 

— 

— 

Tyrol .. 

412,667 

225,259.63 

50.000- 

22 

Vorarlberg 

58,592 

31,983.21 

33,854.14 

106 

-Triest and Territory. . . 

3,129 

1,708.01 1 

83-15 

5 

Goritz and Gradiska. . . 

1 75,399 

40,932.64 

— 

— 

Istria.. . 

60,490 

33,019.26 i 

6,000 — 

1 ’ 

18 

Dalmatia. 

I 104,716 

57,160.59 

— 


Bobemia.. 

2,290,587 

1,250,319.56 

i 353,182.39 

[ 28 

Moravia. 

801,178 

437,437*56 

1 50,000 — 

1 II 

Silesia. 

196,526 

107,330.86 

1 — 

1 ^ 

Galicia. 

2,505,012 

1,367,429.84 

1 162,177 — 

i 12 

Bukovina. 

1 227,906 

124,405.45 

1 8,000 — 

1 " 

Total . , . 

1 

i 6,000,000 — 

j 959,786.05 

! 

— 


These amounts for livestock insurance must he considered rather high 
in x^roportion to the total amount assigned for the encouragement of agri¬ 
culture when we remember that in the Estimates for 1913 altogether 
29,000,000 crs. were assigned for the purpose, especially when we consider 
that the amount of 29,000,000 crs. must be reckoned rather small as the 
agricultural population (13,836,074 on December 31st., 1900) is 48.4 % of 
th^ entire population of Austria. 

With this financial support livestock insurance in Austria has developed 
with extreme rapidity iu' recent years: the institutes already existing 
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have made considerable progress and in a certain number of provinces new 
ones have been founded. On page 33 of the above report of the I. R. 
Minister of i\gricultiire, the hope perhaps somewl^iat too optimistic, is 
even expressed, '' that at the end of the period hxed for the Law of 
December 30th., 1909, for the contribution of the State to the above fund, 
every district of the nation will possess its own institutes for livestock 
insurance '6 


§ 2. Public insurance of livestock in lower Austria, carinthdy, 

MORAVIA, UPPER AUSTRIA AND THE TYROL. 


It is impossible to give a complete account of Austrian livestock in¬ 
surance, because, among the annual reports and returns at our disposal, 
published in the most various languages, there is no statistical return nor 
any exact account of the provincial insurance institutes. 

We shall here chiefly follow the above mentioned report of the Pro¬ 
vincial Administration of Lower Austria, which in the first place deals at 
length with the livestock insurance institutes of Lower Austria, Carinthia, 
Moravia, Upper Austria and Tyrol and then with the institutes that have 
arisen in other provinces, partly in consequence of the fund assigned for 
the encouragement of livestock rearing and improvement. 

Table II reproduced from the above report gives information in regard 
to the present situation of the five insurance institutes above mentioned. 
Tablelll gives a very instructive view of the financial position of the pro¬ 
vincial livestock institutes of Lower Austria, Carinthia, Moravia, Upper 
Austria and Tyrol. 



Tabi,E II .*—Situation of the Provincial Livestock'Insurance Institutes of Lower Austria, Carinthia. 

Moravia, Upper Austria and Tyrol. * 


PRESENT POSITION OF LIVESTOCK INSURANCE 
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(r) xtie deficit is entirely CO%^ered by the a^ciation*s funds, — (2) Since the annual report does not show the total amoimts of expenditure and 
of revenue of the individual loml institutes, the difference between the ina5nie and the expenditure is shown as deficit. 
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These figures make clearly evident the defect coniinoii,to all the 
Austrian livestock insurance societies, namely that they have fixed their 
ordinary premiums^too low to cover the claims even of an ordinary \^ear. 
The losses compel to ask for supplementary premiums of no small 
amount (see column 9) and cause a reduction of their capital, and in some 
cases even the capital consists exclusively of debts to the Provinces. 

fhe supplementary premiums are a source of serious discontent, since 
the owners of the Hvestock do not know their amount at the start, and are 
induced to leave the iri^titute to insure elsewhere on more favourable terms. 
The losses are brought over from one year to another. 

They, therefore, must increase in a period that may be foreseen to be 
brief to such an amount as to necessitate the adoption of a vigorous re¬ 
form and a radical improvement of the various institutes. Already in 
1910 the Lower Austria Insurance Institute, on account of its debts, had to 
be reformed ; successfully as the following table shows: 


TxAbIvE IV. — Financial Situation of the Lower Austria Provincial 
Livestock Insurance Institute, before and after its Reform. 



Reserve Fund 

Funds of the Associations of 

Number of 
Associations 

Date 

Credit 

Debit 

Small livestock 
Fanners (1) 

Darge livestock 
Fanners (i) 

Credit 

Debit 


crs. 

crs. 

Credit 

crs. 

Debit 

crs. 

Credit 

crs. 

Debit 

crs. 

crs. 

crs. 

Before the Reform of 
the Rules : 









Septembei sotli,, 1908 . . 

114,592 


56,421 

165,153 


0 

CO 

o' 

357 

563 

September sotli., 1909. . 

— 

67,839 

47,093 

223,151 


39,483 

326 

594 

March 31st., 1910 . . . . 

— 

124,726 

23,733 

251,040 

— 

55,064 

270 

630 

After the Reform 









September sotli., 1910. . 

39,315 

_ 

63,242 

119,781 


25,581 

430 1 

: 483 

September sotli., igii. . 

302,086 

— 

104,827 

109,716 

— 

100,801 

; 533 

351 

September sotli., 1912. . 

379,464 

— 

135,178 

94,547 

1,548 

18,524 

1 594 

315 

Septembei 3otli., 1913 . . 

507,081 

— 

170,419 

94,472 

t ,255 1 

i 

19,585 

1 365 

i 326 


(i) It must be remembered in this comiection that the I/Dwer Austria Xivestock Insurance 
Institute, on account of the difference in the risks, insures the Hvestock of small and large stock 
farmers separately, presenting thus a contrast, for example, with that of Moravia, in which the 
homed cattle of the large fanners are insured on equal terms, as in the ordinary local associ- 
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It appeals from the reports that a reform and an amendment of the 
rules has been proposed in the case of the Tyrol institute. 

In any case a reform will be of the utmost benefit foi;, the livestock in¬ 
surance societies, the more so as the subventions out of th| Govermiieiit fund 
for the encouragement of livestock improvement will presumably cease 
with the year 1918. 

In Table V we give statistics of losses and the results of the worliiig 
year for the several provincial institutes. 

The statistics of the working expenses of these institutes are given in 
Table VI. 




Tabi,E V. “ Losses and Claims Paid by the Pfovincial Insiwance Institute 
of Lower Austria, Carinthia, Moravia, Upper Atistria and Tyrol. 


PRESENT POSITION OF LIVESTOCK INSTIEANCE 
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{i) Average for the last 7 years. 
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with the homed cattle insurance division. 
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We see from this table tbat the working expenses of the provincial 
livestock insurance institute are comparatively very small. 

This greater economy in the working expenses is a consequence of the 
organization be3?.ig based on as great a decentralisation as possible. While 
the other institutes conduct, according to the information and reports 
received from the local associations, the whole work of management, in 
the Tyrol it is instead the officers of the local associations who perform 
most of it. 

While, for example, in the other four institutes the claims were paid 
on the basis of the proposals of the management of the local associations, 
the Tyrol Institute had alone the right to verify losses in the case of claims 
already paid and eventually to refuse to pay its share of the amount re¬ 
insured when the rules had not been conformed to. A really extra¬ 
ordinary economy has been realised in the working expenses, as the inter¬ 
vention of the federal officers and veterinary surgeons for the verification 
of the losses is not necessary, (i) 

On the other hand, the other provincial insurance institutes pay their 
experts commission (in Tower Austria lo % of the premium) and give them 
allowances in the case of their investigation of losses and they also give 
the veterinary surgeons allowances for their intervention and the pre¬ 
paration of the reports of losses. 


§ 3. Titostock insurance in other provinces. 

Vorarlberg has the oldest provincial livestock association in Austria 
the Viehversicherungs-Verein des Landes Vorarlberg (Vorarlberg Livestock 
Insurance Association), of Feldkirch, Limited. 

This institution, founded in 1887, had on October 31st., 1913, 3,019 
members who had 156 horses (roughly speaking 5 % of the entire number 
of horses in the country, which was 3,243) and 9,768 head of horned cattle, 
16% of the entire number in Voralberg, which was 58,592. The value of 
the animals insured was declared at 74,315 crs. for the horses and 
4,475,170 crs. for the horned cattle; the total amount of the annual prem¬ 
iums was 74,484 crs., the amount of the claims paid 96,163 crs. and the 
capital of the association at the end of the working year 1912-1913 was 
15,344 crs. ^ , 

On page 10 of the Report of the Provincial Administration of Lower 
Austria brief mention was made of the Reinsurance Federation of the 
Czech Livestock Associations of the Province of Bohemia {Zapstovaci svaz 
ceskych spolku pro majemne pojistovani vohijka v Kralovstvi Ceshem). At the 
end of the working year 1912,118 associations adhered to this reinsurance 
Federation with 15,992 members owning horned cattle of a value of 


(i) TliC'caslilers of the Tyro! assocmtiotiS'receive small allowances in money for their work. 
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19494,102 CIS. -Recording to the 4th. Annual Report of 1913? the nninber 
of the associations adhering had increased to 420, the number of the members 
to 20,790 and that of the animals to 76,480, insured for ap. aiixomit of 
27,223,176 crs. The average value per animal insured had increased from 
304 crs. in 1910 to 356 crs. in 1913. 

Of course also the number of losses giving rise to claims had also ver^^ 
largely increased. 



u 

S 0 

I® 

cq tn 

Total Claims | 

Proceeds from Sale of Carcases 

Direct 

Year 

II 

^•3 

c 0 

S'® 

1 

i Paid 

Crs. 

Percentage 
of Claims 
Paid 

Compensation 

1910. 

I 

18 

0.52 

6,959.50 

3.434-00 

49.34 

3,525.3< 

I9II .. 

527 

1-74 

i85>949.30 

83,261.54 

0 

00 

'F 

io 2 , 587 , 7 ( 

1912. . . . . . 

U717 

2.95 

54U355-00 

272,101.98 

50.26 

269,253.0: 

1913 . 

1,803 

2.36 j 

606,212.00 

324,464.54 

53.47 

282,247.4< 


The increased losses partly due to epidemic thrush and osteomalacia, 
caused a correspondingly rapid increase in the amount of compensation 
paid directly by the Federation so that the amount of the premiums col¬ 
lected, together with the proceeds from sale of the carcases, far from suf¬ 
ficed to cover the losses. Already in 1912, in order to maintain an equi¬ 
librium, there had to be placed at the disposal of this association alone an 
amount of 172,532 crs. out of the portion of the fund for the encourage¬ 
ment of livestock improvement set aside for livestock insurance. (In 
the somewhat more satisfactory year 1913 the State subvention was 
118,471 crs.). 

At the same time the supplementary contributions asked for by the as¬ 
sociations had increased to such an extent that they seemed to imperil the 
ver}^ existence of the associations themselves, for this reason the Rein¬ 
surance Federation decided to grant free loans up to an amount corre¬ 
sponding with that of their annual premiums to those associations excessively 
burdened with debt and to charge the Federation with the cost for the 
services of the veterinary surgeons up to an amount of 20 % of the annual 
premiums. 

So the history of the Reinsurance Federation up to the present again 
shows the inadequacy of the premiums and the necessity of as large sub¬ 
ventions as possible being granted for livestock insurance out of the public 
'.iunds.; , 

:, ; ■ ■ We have already spoken, at length in This Bulletin of the OfficeTor 
:dnsuranee.and■Equalisation of Risks; iVetsichefM%gs- uftd' PfdMicMusgleich-' 
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stelle) founded in 1913 in the German section of the Agricultural Pro¬ 
vincial Council {LandeskuUurrat) for the Elingdom of Bohemia (i). 

In 1913 i^as also founded the “ Provincial Reinsurance Institute for 
the lyocal Ho»ied Cattle Insurance Institutes of the Kingdom of Galicia, 
{Landesriickversicherungs-Anstalt fur die Rindviehversicherungs- Lokatvereine 

Konigreiche Galizien). It was modelled on the Provincial livestock 
Insurance Institute for Tyrol, but it makes complete provision for 
reinsurance. 

Membership IS open to all associations in Galicia that have been organ¬ 
ized in accordance with the model rules and submit to the supervision 
and conform to the regulations of the Institute. On their constitution the 
associations receive a sum, of an amount not definitely stated in the Rules, 
for the purpose of paying the cost of their organisation. 

Compensation is given to the amount of 70 % per head of horned cattle 
in case of death by accident or compulsory slaughter when the proceeds 
from the sale of the carcase are less than 30 % of the estimated value and 
80 % in case of compulsory slaughter when they exceed 30 %. 

The premium paid by the members is i % ; an equivalent contri¬ 
bution must be placed at the disposal of the associations out of the public 
funds (in the first place out of the fund for livestock improvement 
already frequently mentioned) (2). 

The associations must pay the Institute as reinsurance premiums a tenth 
of the premiums collected by them. The Institute in its turn is bound 
to provide for all those expenses the association is not in a positon to meet 
out of the amount of the premiums it retains, including a contribution 
for working expenses of 0.25 % of the assured value, and half its 
reserve fund. 

The association pays into its reserve fund : 

The balance for the working year, the entrance fees amounting to 0.5 % 
of the value assured, collected on the insurance of each new animal, as well 
as eventual allowances out of Government funds. 

If an association has to ask assistance in two successive years out of 
the funds of the Reinsurance Institute, the latter may ask a higher premium 
in the future. 

If the reinsurance premium collected from the associations, together 
with half the reserve fund, made up of the balance for the working year 
and the contributions from the public funds, do not suffice to cover the 
losses the Insurance Institute has to bear, all the associations may be 
called on to pay supplementary insurance premiums. 

The funds of the Reinsurance Institute are made up of the reinsurance 
premiums paid by the adherent associations, interest on the reserve fund and 
eventual subventions from the Provincial Administration, and, up to the 

(i) See the nionber of this Bulletin for December, 1913, Kallbrunner, Work of the German 
Section of the LandeskuUurrat of the Kingdom of Boiiemia in the Department of Livestock Insurance, 

(3) In accordance with a provision of later date the grant of tliese contributions is iimited 

to those associations founded before July ist, 1914- 
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year 1918, of aiiiounts granted out of the Fund for encouragement of the 
rearing and improvement of livestock. 

In addition, the Provincial Administration charges it|elf with all the 
working expenses and two thirds of the compensation to experts for half 
yearly inspections and the verification of losses. 

The Provincial livestock Insurance Institute for Goritz and Gradi- 
ska (i) {Landes Viehversicherungs-Anstalt fur Gorz und Gradiska), founded 
on January ist., 1908, collected in 1912-1913, 85,767.15 crs. in provisional 
premiums and 15,353.78 crs. in supplementary premiums and paid 136,227.09 
crs. in claims. The deficit of 47,804.80 crs., brought forward from the pre¬ 
vious year, increased to 56,228,71 crs. An advance of 42,476.48 crs. was 
made to the institute out of the funds of the Provincial Administration. 

It is to be noted that up to September 30th., 1910 the territory in which 
the above Institute works was divided into three regions, and the feder¬ 
ations of the separate districts united for reinsurance. The intention was 
in this way to combine similar conditions and perhaps similar risks. The 
regions were styled, according to their geographical position, plain, inter¬ 
mediate and mountain regions. It is not clear why this division was aband¬ 
oned and all the federations (in 1913 there were 112) united in a single 
reinsurance federation. 

In Salzburg, in the beginning of October, 1913 the constitution of 
a mutual horned cattle insurance association was decided upon, but the 
idea of a provincial livestock insurance institute was rejected for the 
moment. 

In Silesia, in the session of the Diet of February i6th., 1912, it was de¬ 
cided to found a provincial livestock insurance institute and the rules for 
it were approved in June, 1914. It is now about to begin work. Although in 
all the Provinces the system of premiums fixed at too low a figure has 
proved unsatisfactory, the premiums were here fixed at i %. 

In St3nia, the obstruction of the Slovenes in the Diet has prevented 
the passing of a bill for the institution of a provincial livestock insurance 
institute. 

In the Provinces of Croatia and Dalmatia no definite attempts have 
been as yet made for the foundation of a Provincial livestock Insurance 
Institute: and the funds assigned by the State for the purpose have been 
employed for other objects. 


(i) Report of the work of the Provincial Mutual Homed Cattle Insurance Institute for 
the |>eriod October rst., igie.-September 30th., 1912. Goritz, 1914. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND THE FEDERATIONS OF pOSITOS. 


SOURCES: 

Real decreto de i6 de Octxtbre de 1914, reconociendo a los P6sitos existentes y 

A LOS QUE EN LO SUCESIVO PUEDAN CREARSE EL BERECHO DE FOimAR PEBERAaONES 
PROVINCIALES, CON OBJECTO DE T7NIFICAR E INTENSIFICAR SB ACa6N EN ORDEN AL EJER- 
ciao DEL CREDiTO ackEcola y BN BENEFicio DE LOS AORicuLXORES (Royal Decree of 
October idth.f igi4.,recognising the Right of the Positos already existing and those to be formed 
in the Future to constitute Provincial Federations, with a view to Uniting and Intensifying 
their Action in regard to the Grant of Agricultural Credit and in behalf of the Farmers). 
Published in the Gaceta de Madrid, No. of October 17th., 1914. 


§ I. Introduction. 

When, on a former occasion, we examined the work of the Spanish 
Agricultural Credit Institutions in this Bulletin (i), we spoke at length of 
the positos, long established institutions peculiar to the peninsula, which, 
at first founded for purely charitable purposes, came to be, at the time 
of their full development, powerful rural credit institutions and among 
the most effectual auxiliaries of the small Spanish farmers. 

After having shown the deplorable circumstances in which these 
establishments now find themselves, owing to various -reasons due to their 
organization and administration, the principal provisions of the law of 
January 23rd., 1906 which aimed at reorganizing them by adapting them to 
modem conditions, the work of the Royal Delegation instituted by the 
above law, and its effects between 1910 and 1912, we pointed out the dif¬ 
ferent tendencies existing in regard to the definite, organization of the po-^ 

( 1 ) See the Number of this Bulletin, for June, 1914? PP-' 7S~^o ,' 
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siios in xelatian to the experience and the exigencies of modern times. 
And, already on that occasion, we dwelt especially on the tendency in 
favour of mobilising the uninvested funds of the positos, promulgation 
of a Royal Becree of the Fomento Department now ofiers/is an opportunity 
of returning to the subject. Before examining the provisions of this 
Becree, it will be well to give some account of the fluctuations in ^the 
capital of the positos. 

The Royal Delegation of the Positos created by the law of 1909 above 
mentioned to enquire into the assets and landed propefty of these establish¬ 
ments, to collect the money due to them and to realise their securities, has 
made it possible for us to form an idea of their situation and the fluctuation^ 
in their capital. Thus, we see from the report of the Delegation for the 
year 1912, that the total capital of the positos increased in that year by 
95,280,291 pesetas, from which we must deduct 53,474,939 pesetas for old 
debts, difficult to collect. The real capital in 1912 was therefore 41,805,352 
pesetas. Now, in the same year, the loans granted amounted to 21,626,705 
pesetas. The amount of the capital of the positos^ therefore, exceeded 
that of the loans, and the balance remained uninvested (i). 

The Senator Senor Gull6n, for many years Royal Delegate, recently 
expressed himself as follows in the Senate, in regard to the matter of agri¬ 
cultural credit: 

Every year, about 22,000,000 pesetas are distributed among 120,000 
farmers, through the medium of 3,250 establishments, of which, gener¬ 
ally, those that work best and satisfy the largest number of requirements 
are those that have the smallest amount of capital, some putting their 
capital in circulation two or even three times a year. However, there 
are other positos that do not show the same activity in the accomplishment 
of their beneficent work, and do not exhibit the necessary zeal either in 
the settlement of acknowledged debts, or in the utilisation of their capital 
for serviceable loans; and we may thus say that, in certain years, from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 pesetas, which might satisfy so many needs, remain 
undistrib'iitedJ' 

In fact, since the promulgation of the law of 1906 it has been possible 
to return to the safes of the positos large amounts of money which it was 
thought could not be collected; new establishments of the kind have 
been created ; subventions have been granted to those in need of them, as 
far as was possible, and, in fact, it has been attempted to disseminate 
them all over Spain as channels of agricultural credit (2). This active work 
has revealed the existence in one and the same region of positos, which, 


(1) It is necessary, however, to observe that the difference is not «o,000,000 pesetas, as 

the above ffgtires seem to show, for from the capital of the pdsitos we must deduct not only 
debts difficult to collect, as we have said, but also the amomits in the hands of the debtors, 
and representing the value of land belonging to the establishments. Indeed, the difference 
between the loans made and the amilabU capital is not more than 8,000,000 pesetas or 
10,000,000 pesetas, as will be shown hereafter. ^ 

(2) See the BuUdin above cited. , ■ . 
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while they have considerable capital available, leave it tinemployed as it 
'is not applied for, and others which have invested all their funds and find 
their business arr-^sted for want of money. 


§ 2. The royae decree of October i6th., 1914. 


Desiring to encodrage and in every way to promote agricultural credit, 
the Minister of Fomento, Senor Ugarte, has attempted to improve the 
situation, availing himself of the latest teachings of ecoxioxiiy and sociology. 
Thus he has conceived the idea of associating the positos, and uniting their 
resources, in fact of federating them, so as through these centres of rural 
credit to satisfy the requirements of the farmers by transferring the excess 
uninvested or immobilised funds of a posito, which has too much money, 
to another which is in want of it. 

It is by these principles the Royal Decree of October i6th., 1914 is 
inspired. 

Let us now examine its principal provisions. 

First of all, the decree in question recognised the right of the pasi^os 
existing and of those to be founded in the future to form provincial 
federations, for the unification and intensification of their action in regard 
to the grant of agricultural credit and in behalf of the farmers of the 
various localities in which the positos constituting the Federations are 
established. 

According to the spirit of the Decree, such federation must be the vol¬ 
untary work of the positos themselves. So its provisions only deal with the 
legal rules and juridical forms for the creation of the Federation. 

I. The Constitution of the Federations. — The positos belonging to a 
provincial section, desirous of enjoying the rights and privileges thereof 
shall inform the of the section to that effect, accompanying their 

application with a note explaining their situation and clearly indicating 
the particulars of their invested capital. 

To reach the object aimed at by the Federation, the funds of the po¬ 
sitos lying idle in current accounts or deposited in the branches of the Banco 
deEspana must be realised. This operation, as well as the transfer of the 
funds it renders possible, will imply no change in the ownership of the cap¬ 
ital which will always belong to the posito from which it is derived. It is, 
simply, in fact, a matter of authorizing the posito, the funds of which re¬ 
main idle for want of applications for the grant of which it might be utilised, 
to lend the neighbouring posito these funds, which will thus be more product¬ 
ive and extend the economic and financial activity of the Federation over a 
larger area. As, further, these loans bring in interest, the posito will profit 
without loss of its capital, while the money will thus become fluid and cir¬ 
culate. ■ 

Add to this, that, inthe end, for t)i& p 6 sito lending its uninvested capital, 
it is in reality only a matter of a change of debtor ; instead of the small 


5 
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landowner, tli^e humble farmer or metayer, it is posito of the neigh¬ 
bourhood that must give security of solvency and becomes liable, to aiar 
greater extent, as the loan is granted by the positos poss|6sing the money. 

The deed of constitution of each federation shall inc|ude : 

{a) Copy of the documents indicated and express ratification on the 
part of the members; 

(J) Statement of the objects the federation proposes to attain-by the 
establishment of the basis of solidarit^^ between the federated members, by 
means of the loans the positos with available funds make out of their 
surplus uninvested capital to those in a different position, so as to give 
the capital productive fluidity by putting it in circulation and thus^ 
extending the advantages of the institution in regard to the grant of rural 
credit; 

(c) and to the effect that if in the region or province the positos of 
which have formed a federation there are no agricultural syndicates or 
chambers, occupied with the purchase of selected seeds, manure, agricultural 
implements and utensils, and machinery of every kind, the purchase 
of these articles may be included among the objects of the Federation; 

{d) authorization to admit into the Federation positos which shall 
hereafter apply for admission. 

2 . Loans and Conditions for Loans. — The operations of the Feder¬ 
ation maybe conducted at the request of the parties or on its own initiative. 

The first system is followed when a federated posito applies to the 
Federation, officially represented by the provincial section, for the grant of 
a loan. The section shall forward the application to the administrative 
commissions of the neighbouring positos belonging to the federation 
possessing surplus or uninvested capital for their examination; they shall 
proceed to examine the application and shall report within a term of ten 
days. Once the application is accepted by the provincial section, if the 
majority of the reports are in favour of the grant of the loan, immediatel^^tlie 
transfer of funds is made and the money and the resulting liabilities are 
distributed, at the charge and at the risk of the 'posito borrowing. If the 
majority of the reports are not favourable, the application is refused. 

The Federation proceeds on its, own initiative when the provincial 
section and the members representing the federated positos consider the 
moment arrived for putting in circulation all or part of the uninvested 
capital. In this case, the Federation may grant loans out of its uninvested 
'capital;, to syndicates, agricultural chambers, loan and savings banks,, 
co-operative societies for production and other similar organizations, pro- 
■' vided always that they are constituted in accordance with the laws regulat¬ 
ing', the'working'of these corporations ■ or associations, and'that, when : 
/applyingior loans, they give the Fede,ration proof of their solvency. For the 
' purpose, it will be enough for them tohe registered with th^ Banco deEspana 
and intend''tO' use the money for purposes of agricultural'credit. ■ 

The loans shah be granted for one year, and may be renewed' for another ■, 
' year ; however, they 'may be cancehed if 'the guarantee'ceases to, be suf- 
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ficient or is not renewed, or if tlie loan is used for putposee other than 
those for which it was requested. 

The interest m the loans shall be 4 % a year and payable at the end 
of each half year ; and if the loan is repaid before the expiration of 
the term, at the convenience of the association owing, the interest shall 
at least correspond with the term of the loan and shall in no case be less 
than that for one month. The 4 % interest shall be distributed as follows: 
3 % to the posiio lending and i % to the Federation as its legitimate remun¬ 
eration. * 

3. General Provisions. — In conformity with the instructions repeated 
Qti several occasions by the Royal Delegation, the administrative com- 
missions of the pdsiios hQ,Ye deposited, in the branches of the Banco de 
Espana and in name of the administrative corporation, those amounts 
which, owing to no applications being made, could not be brought into 
circulation during the year. If, at the date of the general settlement of 
accounts, each year, it is found that an amount of more than 15 % of the 
capital of a posito remains uninvested, and has not been deposited in due 
time in the branch of the Banco de Espana, the administrators shall pay 
an amount corresponding with 4 % interest on the immobilised capital, 
out of their own private funds. 

The provincial sections of the positos shall every three months make out 
a report in relation to the money deposited in the branch of the Banco de 
Espana and publish it in the Boletin Oficial of the province for the inform¬ 
ation of the federated positos that may be in need of funds for distribution 
under the form of loans among the peasants of the district in which they 
have their head quarters. 

By the Decree in question the federated positos will have the preference 
over those not federated when grant is made of subventions or when in¬ 
creases of capital are conceded. 

Finally, the Decree establishes that, the federal organisation of the po¬ 
sitos once in operation, in accordance with the results obtained, the Royal 
Delegation shall propose the measures necessary for the endowment of the 
institutions with capital of their owm, and thus establish regional agri¬ 
cultural credit institutes. This provision, evidently, is of great importance.. 


Thus then, all the provisions mentioned, and above all the last, clearly 
show the position taken by the Government in respect to the organisation 
df rural credit on the basis of suitably modernised positos. Doubtless the 
last word has still to be said on this difficult subject; the Decree itself in¬ 
dicates this, in its preliminary exposition of the motives by which it is 
inspired, where it says that the above measures are adopted ^Tn anticipation 
of the arrival of the moment for submitting for the decision of Parliament 
those measures which of their nature require its approval ”, but there Is no ' 
doubt'that the Decree we are considering: clearly traces the course the Gov-, 
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ernment has piarked out for reaching a solution of the problem of agri¬ 
cultural credit. 

The provisions of the Decree need no comment, show us that 

the Royal Delegation preserves its office of inspection ^and protection of 
the federations now being organized, although this duty is limited to 
seeing that the law is observed, so ^as to constitute a sort of supreme 
guarantee of all interests. 

In addition to their economic business, the Dederations of positos 
may also exert an important action, as educators fjf the Spanish rural 
classes, exhibiting practically, by their example, the advantages of co-oper¬ 
ation and collective eSort. In addition, if, within the limits of the Banco 
de Espana, which is the centre of the Spanish financial system, it has been 
possible to assist the agricultural syndicates, this establishment evidently 
could not refuse its support to the positos and still less to the organizations 
representing the Federation, seeing that they can offer it more extensive 
guarantees and assume an ampler liability. In this way rural credit wil 
be , more effectually encouraged. 



RUSSIA. 


WORK OF THE NOBEES’ GOVERN^IENT RAND BANK IN 1913. 


The Nobles' Government Eand Bank, with the origin and develop¬ 
ment of which we dealt in detail in the number of this Btilletin for Sep¬ 
tember, 1914, has just published its annual report for the working year 1913. 

It appears from this publication that in that year the Bank did quite 
an unusual amount of mortgage business. This business, which had been 
considerably reduced in consequence of the economic and political crisis 
Russia passed through in the early years of this century, recommenced 
most actively from the moment, when, after the Empire had been restored 
to tranquillity, there began the extraordinary development of land business 
of every kind due to the great land reform initiated in 1906 by the late 
Minister, P. A. StoE-pin. 


§ I. Mortgage business. 


' The total number of mortgage loans granted by the Nobles' Bank 
which, at the most critical moment of the depression of which we have 
spoken, that is to say in 1907, had diminished to 280, gradually rose 
again, in turn to 518 in 1908, 786 in 1909, 1,248 in 1910, 1,355 in 1911, 
and at last to 1,486 in 1912. 

The number of loans granted by the Bank for the year 1913, namely 
1,425, shows indeed a slight decrease on that for 1913. But it is really only 
apparent; in fact, the slightly reduced number of transactions is amply 
compensated for by the considerable increase in the total amount of the 
loans. Indeed, this amount reached in 1913 the enormous sum of 146,082,000 
roubles (in round numbers 390,000,000 frs.), that is to say it exceeded the 
corresponding sum for 1912 by 36,767,900 roubles, and the highest yet 
reached by the Bank since its fundation, 120,460,000 roubles in 1898, 
by nearly 26,000,000. 

The following table will show the general progress of the mortgage 
business' of the Bank, in recent' years; more, in^ detail: ' 
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Table i. — Mortgage Business of the Nobles' Bank from 1908 
to 1913 {in roubles). a 


Years 

1 

j Number 

; of 

1 Loans 

[ 

Deciatines 

of 

Land Mortgaged 

Estimated Value 
of tlie Land Mortgaged 

Amount 

of Loans Grantcc| 

Total 

per 

Deciatin« 

Total 

per 

Deciatine 

igoS .... 

1 

1 

j 518 

523>522 

53,256,507 

100 

31,657,900 

60 « 

1909 .... 

1 786 

§25,325 

85,105,288 

103 

49,701,600 

60 

1910 . . . . 

i 1,248 

1,083,179 

140,359 488 

138 

87,125,400 

So 

I9II . . . . 

i 1,355 

1,101,685 

152,166,685 

GO 

88,842,600 

81 

,,1912, . . . . 

1 1,486 

1,195,873 

190,358,777 

159 

109,314,100 

92 

1913 . . . . 

1,425 

1 

I 1,536,636 

1 

253,726,195 1 

165 

146,082,000 

95 


As is seen from the table, the number of loans granted was smaller 
in 1913 than in 1912, but the area of the land mortgaged was on the con¬ 
trary considerably greater. The considerable amount of the loans granted 
by the Bank is due, as we see, to the continuous and progressive increase 
in the average amount granted per deciatine mortgaged, which, in its turn, 
is a consequence of the average estimated value per deciatine. The rapid 
and regular rise of this latter average is incontestably the best evidence of 
the remarkable increase in the value of land in Russia, and consequently 
of the general increase in the well-being and economic prosperity of the 
immense Empire of the Czars. 

Of the 1,425 loans granted by the Nobles' Bank in 1913, 477 for a total 
amount of 41,849,400 roubles were made on first mortgage of 480,4x8 
deciatines. The other 948 loans of an amount of 104,232,600 roubles 
were granted on renewals of mortgages or on supplementary mortgages 
on 1,056,218 deciatines already mortgaged to the Bank. 

The number of loans granted on mortgage based on the total value of 
the land, estimated in accordance with the average value of the land in the 
region, was only 75 in 1913 and represented a total amount of 1,431,500 
roubles. All the other mortgages, or 95% of the total number, were 
based on the special detailed valuation of the land in question. The amount 
of loans of this class was 99 % of the total amount granted in the year. 

Apart from the special loans granted up to the amount of 75 % of 
the value of the land mortgaged to Russian landed gentry for the purchase 
'■ of estates.hi'the Polish provinces of the West, with ,which we shall.deal 
hereafter, during the whole year 1913 no loans were granted for more than 
■60 % of the value of the land, except in 13 cases for a total amomt of 
: 2,181,700 roubles, .representing;,74.5,% of the^ value of,.theTand'mortgaged' 
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{2,915,385 roubles); 99 % of all the loans granted by the Batik were made 
for the longest periods allowed by its rules (61 years 8 months and 66 years 
6 months, according to the rate of interest); the renewals of mortgages were 
all for the-maximinn period allowed (66 years 6 months). 

The total amount applied for by the 1,425 persons whose applications 
forjoaiis were granted in 1913 was 173,174,667 roubles; in 658 cases the 
Bank was able to grant the whole amount applied for (59,810,700 roubles), 
in the 767 others it only granted 76 % of what was asked for (113,363,97 
roubles requested; 81,271,300 roubles granted). 

The average area of the landed estates mortgaged to the Bank on 
^January ist., 1913 was 514 deciatines ; that of those newly mortgaged in 
the year was 1,007 deciatines. Most of the latter, or 58.1 %, belonged 
to the class of medium sized farms (from 100 to 1,000 deciatines of cul¬ 
tivated land), 23 % of them to small farms (with less than 100 deciatines 
cultivated), the rest, finally, or 18.9 % were large farms with more than 
1,000 deciatines under cultivation. Of the total area of the landed estates 
mortgaged in 1913, 77.9 % belonged to large estates, 20.9 % to medium 
sized holdings and 1.2 % to small holdings. Ten of the landed estates 
mortgaged were more than 10,000 deciatines in area; the largest of them, 
in the province of Kiev, had a total area of more than 45,000 deciatines. 

In 1913 renewals of mortgages were granted in the case of 984 landed 
estates of a total area of 1,056,218 deciatines and a total estimated value 
of 180,558,733 roubles. The total amount of loans granted in this wa}^ 
was 104,232,600 roubles, of which 59,365,100 roubles corresponded with 
the value of the original loans and the rest, 48,099,400 roubles, were ad¬ 
ditional loans granted at date of the renewal. The large amount of sup¬ 
plementary loans thus granted, generally only five years after the original 
loans, is explained by the considerable difference between the average estim¬ 
ated values of the holdings at the dates of the first and second valuation 
(94 roubles per deciatine at date of the valuation for the first mortgage 
and 173 roubles per deciatine at date of that made for the supplementary 
mortgage), and this difference, in its turn, is explained by the agri¬ 
cultural improvements introduced on the farms and the increase in the value 
of the latter owing to the construction of new railway lines in their vicin¬ 
ity, or on other analogous grounds. 

In the whole year there were only 4 loans granted on terms of favour 
{that is to say, for an amount equal to 75 % of the value of the land mort¬ 
gaged) for the purchase by Russian landed gentry of holdings in the west 
and southwest of the Polish provinces. The total area of the land thus 
acquired was 18,414 deciatines, its total estimated value was 1,380,457 
roubles and the amount of the loans granted was 1,025,600 roubles. Since 
the commencement, in 1894, of operations of this kind, the Bank has in 
this way facilitated the transfer to Russian owners of altogether 219 landed 
estates previously Polish, of an area of 533,024 deciatines and a total 
estimated value of 32,216,921 roubles. 
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§ 2 . lyAND business. 


Of tlae total amomit of 146,082,000 roubles lent by the Nobles' in 
1913, only 64,105,000 roubles were paid to the borrowers in the form at Bank 
bonds. The rest took the form of renewals of debts to the Bank for an 
amount of 56,133,200 roubles and amoimts retained^for the extinction of 
foreign or other mortgages, amounting altogether to 25,843,800 roubles. 

The amount of the instalments towards extinction of their debt^ 
voluntarily paid by the borrowers to the Bank in 1913 was 12,586,055 
roubles. These payments have completely liberated from mortgage 
debt 2,944 holdings of a total area of 313,393 deciatines, 148,323 deciatines 
remaining in the hands of owners belonging to the hereditar}^ nobility 
and 165,070 deciatines having been transferred to owners not belonging 
to the nobility, whilst still mortgaged to the Nobles’ Bank. 

In the course of 1913, the total number of holdings mortgaged to the 
Nobles’ Bank that had changed owners was 3,135. These holdings had a 
total area of 804,516 deciatines and were mortgaged for a total amount of 
48,656,900 roubles, the mortgages being also transferred to the new 
owners. We give below a classification of the latter according to their 
social position : 


Tabue II. — Sale of Land Mortgaged to the Nobles' Bank in 1913. 


Sold to; 

Number 
of Holdings 

Area io 
Deciatines 

Amount 
of Mortgages 
Transferred 

Hereditary Nobles , . 

739 

406,123 

21,788,600 

Institutions . 

68 

20,676 

1,209,600 

Peasants . 

1.9S3 

248,219 

15,904,600 

Members of the Bowser 
Middle Classes . . . 

82 

15.747 

1,123,800 

Merchants ...... 

60 

31.24S 

2,731,600 

Other Classes '. . . . . 

to 

0 

82,503 

5,898,700 

Total . . . 

3 T 35 

804,516 

48,656,900 


■ 'Buring the last six years the transfer to new, owners of, land moitgaged 
to, the Bank assumed the following proportions: :■ 
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TabeE III. — Sale of Land Mortgaged to the NoUes'* Bank, 
from 1908 to 1913. 

_ Thousands of Deciatines 


Sold to: 

-Hereditary Nobles. 

Institutions . .. 

Peasants . 

Members of the Lower Middle 

» Classes. 

Merchants . 

Other Classes of People . . . 

Total . . . 


190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

338 

323 

457 

460 

508 

406 

388 

80 

41 

41 

22 

21 

341 

371 

434 

380 

275 

248 

16 

^9 

21 

28 

20 

16 

28 

23 

33 

43 

48 

33: 

48 

73 

99 

135 

114 

83 

•199 

899 

1,085 

1,094 

CO 

805 


The considerable amount of land that passed into the hands of Instit¬ 
utions in 1908 {338,000 deciatines) is explained by the fact that in that 
year the number and area of the holdings bought by the Peasants’ Bank 
with its own funds to be sold on favourable terms to small farmers who 
had no land was especially large. 

On January ist., 1913, the total amoimt of arrears due to the Bank 
from borrowers was 17,811,976 roubles. In the year beginning on that date, 
the Bank should have received 41,036,778 roubles in mortgage payments, 
with 627,293 roubles special mortgage payments, or altogether 41,664,071“* 
roubles. Really, it only received altogether 39,937,672 roubles, so that at 
the end of the year the arrears due had increased to 19,617,530 roubles. 
In these figures there is not included an amount of 7,208,990 roubles for 
annual payments due on mortgages transferred to the Peasants’ Bank, 
and it is to be understood paid over in full by the latter institution to the 
Nobles’ Bank. 

In addition to the total amount of mortgages in course (791,824,253.77 
roubles), with arrears (amounting to 19,617,530.49 roubles), on December 
31st., 1913, there were also due to the Bank 143,931.74 roubles in debts 
not paying interest, 1,411,246.31 roubles in special ” debts and, finally, 
711,380.15 roubles in mortgages the term for payment of which had been 
extended. The debts not paying interest and the special debts were reduced 
during the year by the repayment of a total amount of 394,063.63 roubles. 
As a result of the law of April 26th., 1906, the Peasants’ Bank further owed 
the Nobles’ Bank a total amount of 161,408,054.32 roubles (instead of 
157,587,959.61 roubles, as at the beginning of the year). 

The total number of mortgaged landed estates, the sale of which at 
public auction was ordered in 1913, on account of a delay of more than a 
year in the payment of the legal charges, was 5,452 or about 10 % of all 
those mortgaged to the Bank. This proportion is almost the same as in 
former" years ^and, also just as in-former 3’'ears, it is in the Caucasus the 
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largest ntimlier of auction sales were ordered (for 35 % of the landed estates 
mortgaged in that region). 

In 5,419 cases out of the 5,452 of which we have spf^ken, the sale was 
stopped, either by payments being made at the last ^moment, or by an 
extension of term or other facilities being granted by the Bank to the debtors 
in aiiear. Only 33 landed estates were actually put up for auction, of wjiich 
28 were sold, and the remaining 5 remained in the possession of the Bank. 

The total number of landed estates of which the Bank had possession 
was thus increased to 154, of which 122 were situated in the Caucasus. 
It managed to sell fourteen of them in the course of the year 1913, so that 
at the end of the year it had still 140 in its possession of a total area of 46,46? 
deciatines, 116 of them with an area of 28,298 deciatines, situated in the 
Caucasus. 


§ 3. The bank funds. 


At the beginning of the year 1913 the Bank had the following funds: 

1. A fund formed by various issues of lettres d& gage of a total 
nominal value of 823,770,400 roubles ; 

2. A fund of 74,942,097.72 roubles in bonds to be drawm for of the 
1889 issue not yet redeemed ; 

3. A reserve fund of 16,658,145.65 roubles. 

In the course of the year new bonds for the amount of 89.948,800 
roubles were isfsued (89,947,900 roubles in 4 % % bonds and 900 roubles 
^ 5 % bonds). A total amount of 19,836,100 roubles had been repaid. 
At the end of the year the bonds of the Bank represented in all a total 
amount of 893,883,100 roubles, distributed as follows : 


roubles 


3 /4 % bonds . 392.350,500 

4 % • ..* • . 151,096,600 

4 /4 % .. 154,600,600 

5 % » .. 154,105,400 

5 % to be drawn for. 41,730,000 


Total . . . 893,883,100 


During the year there was no change in the amount of the bonds of the 
1889 issue, to be drawn for (74,942,097.72 roubles). 

The reserve fund was reduced in 1913 by an amount of 10,000,000 
roubles set aside, in accordance with the Imperial Decree of February 21st. 
of that year,;', to'. constitute a .special fund in' remembrance,of the'three 
huiidredth'axiiiivers,ary of'the establishment' of T.he, Romanoff"'d5rnasty'on 
the Russiaa tlirone ; the annual interest on this amount is to be used to 
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increase the foundation capital of the Nobles' provincial inutt 4 l banks and 
other institutions of the same character, the object of which is to facilitate 
the mort.gage bu^ness of the hereditary nobility. As a result of this 
measure and the 55ears’ business transactions, the reserve fund of the Bank 
was reduced on December 31st., 1913, to 9,388,379 roubles, 

.In addition to its capital, the Nobles' Government Bank possessed, 
at the end of 1913, real estate of a total value of 1,271,700 roubles, various 
securities for an amount of 9,458,916.28 roubles, and, finally, the special 
commemorative fund of 10,000,000 roubles above mentioned. 

Altogether, in the year 1913, the Nobles' Government Land Bank has 
kboured hard in the pursuit of the special end for which it was founded, 
that, namely, of encouraging as far as possible the mortgage business of that 
class which is still today more than any other in Russia representative of 
the intelligent and rational evolution of agricultural economy. Powerfully 
seconded in its efforts by the Government, it will even be able considerably 
to enlarge its sphere of activity by means of the quite new field which 
will be opened to it by means of the fund formed in commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Romanoff dynasty. 
And from the preceding figures we see that, while constituting the most 
precious financial support of the class to which it exclusively devotes its 
attention, the Nobles' Bank is no less one of the most important influences 
for the progress of home colonisation and of the landed estates of the classes 
not belonging to the nobility, owing to the important part it plays as 
intermediary in the transfer to these classes of thousands of landed estates 
previously belonging to the nobles. 
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switze:ri,and. 


■^^BER-SCHtlRTER (J.), Director of the Swiss I^d Credit Institute of Zurich: Die 
schweizerischen Hypothekenbankeu [Swiss Mofigage Banks). Published, on the occasion 
of the Swiss National Exhibition held at Bern, in 1914, by the Commission of the 
Section BanksZurich, 1914. Orell Fussli. 126 pages with numerous tables and 
graphs. 

When the National Exhibition was held at Bern, in 1914, there was 
published, in addition to two monographs relating to Swiss cantonal 
and local and intermediate banks, a valuable study of Swiss mortgage 
banks, written by one of the highest authorities upon the subject in Switzer¬ 
land. 

Switzerland possesses, at the present da}’’, no less than tw’enty mort¬ 
gage banks, in the strict sense of the term, with a nominal capital of 
194,000,000 francs of which 188,250,000 are paid up. In addition, the 
cantonal banks, savings banks, and many banks of mixed type also 
transact a certain amount of mortgage business of various kinds. Thus, 
the mortgage investments of the cantonal banks amounted, in 191*2, to 
1,330,000,000 francs and represented 49 per cent, of the total assets. The 
study referred to above, deals only with mortgage banks, properl}' so called, 
and does not, therefore, show^ the w^hole of the mortgage transactions of 
the country. 

However, the volume is not a mere description of the regulations 
andwrorking of Swiss mortgage banks. The author, on the basis of the 
results of a qmstimnaire sent by him to banking institutes, savings-banks, 
insurance companies, cantonal departments of finance, towns and conimiines, 
has attempted also to ascertain the total mortgage indebtedness of the 
country. Only a part of the results obtained from the questionnaire could be 
regarded' US' satisfactory. Nevertheless,, the author considers himself 
justified iU' estimating the mortgage debt of Switzerland at 6,000,000,000 
francs. Of this amount, 2,500,000,000 francs, or 42 per cent., is rural 
or agriculturai mortgage ; while the remainder consists of town mortgages, 
industrial mortgages, etc. He, calculates the average annual;; demand, for 
mortgage credit; from 1896 to 1912, at ,190,000,000 francs/' He'is'able to 
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give precise information relating to mortgages amounting to 4634,000,000 
francs, of wHcli amount 4,251,000,000 francs was national mortgage 
and 383,000,000 francs (being 8 per cent.) was foreign mortgage. The 
mortgage banks proper were the principal lenders, having contributed 
1,558,000,000 francs or 33 per cent, of the total of 4,634 million. The mort¬ 
gage business of these banks amounted to only 809.86 million francs in 
1903 ; to 581.29 million in 1896; and to 338.76 million in 1883. Unfortun¬ 
ately it was not found possible to establish the distribution of the loans 
made by the mortgagS banks between rural, urban and industrial property. 
One only of the twent}^ banks was able to furnish the necessar}^ information. 
The author is of opinion that, speaking generalh^ the mortgage banks 
prefer to deal in urban land credit, while the cantonal banks supply the 
demand for rural and agricultural credit. 

Following this important general study of mortgage indebtedness 
and land credit the author describes in detail the organisation, activity 
and technical administration of the mortgage banks. The third sec¬ 
tion consists of a brief outhne of the development of the banks and a state¬ 
ment of their present position, the author presenting, in the test and as 
appendices, a large number of tables and graphs. 

The last part of the study is devoted to a critical esamiiiation of the 
whole Swiss mortgage banking system. The author deals, in particular, 
with the proposal to establish a State mortgage bank, and arrives at the 
conclusion that the work which, it is intended, would devolve upon a State 
bank, could be performed more simply and economically, as well as more 
thoroughly, by a private central mortgage institute. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICUETURAL POLICY IN AILSTRIA. 


CHAPTER III. 

I,AND OPERATIONS, ACCORDING TO STATE AND PROVINCTAI, EAW. 


§ I. GENERAI, REMARKS. 

The economic proceedings which afterwards received the name of 
''Eand Operations’' were sanctioned by three Imperial Eaws of June 
3rd., 1883. Boll. E. I. Nos. 92-94. We must, hoAvever, here at once observe 
that these three laws only laid down general lines for subsequent pro¬ 
vincial legislation (for which reason these laws are called, in accordance with 
Austrian constitutional law, Rahmengesetze) ; they came into force, con¬ 
sequently, only after the approval of the corresponding provincial laws 
ill Low^er Austria, Caiinthia, Carniola, Salzburg, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Galicia. After 1908, bills were presented in the Diets of St5Tia, Tyrol, 
Upper Austria, Goritzand Gradiska, and bills of the same tenor were drafted 
for Btikowina, Vorarlberg amd Istria. Of the innovations introduced into 
the more recent provincial laws in regard to farm readjustment, division 
and systemisatioB, constituting a real advance on the laws previously in 
force, due account was taken also in the earlier provincial supplementary 
laws (“Novellen”), so that the provincial laws now in force on land 
operations and the above mentioned bills contain provisions substantially 
the same ; ■ and in this, connection the provincial legislation went even 
^beyond the maximum'limits laid down in the Imperial laws'.(Rahmenge-, 
setze}'With w^hich all the legislative'work under consideration originated.' 
;,Oiily in" Galicianre the old, laws^stillin force'; 'an independent bill was drafted; 
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for Ddmatil in connection witii the old provincial laws of that country, 
dealing with the distribution of communal landed estates, the regulation 
of the working of communal holdings and the division ind systemisatioii 
of holdings of collective ownership. 

The following operations may be conducted in accordance with the 
provisions of this law : 

1. The readjustment of farms ; 

2. The division of land of collective ownership and the systemisatioii 
of the customary and administrative rights inherent in it. The division 
may be general when made : 

{a} between the authorities on the one hand and communes oi 
persons formerly subject to them on the other; 

(&) between commmies or between fractions of communes ; 

(c) between communes or fractions of communes on the one hand and 
a community on the other and, finally; 

(d) between agricultural communities. 

The division also be particular, that is to say there may be a 
subdivision and distribution among the individuals of their shares of a 
holding of collective ownership, when such collective ownershi|) is the result 
of a general division: 

{a) between members of an agricultural community, among the 
persons formerly subject; 

(b) between those having rights to the temporary possession of land 
to be worked by them in turn. 

3. The separation from forest holdings of portions forming enclaves 
in the holdings of other persons and the rounding off of the forest holdings. 

There are special “land authorities^' to act as the executive bodies 
above all for purposes of land readjustment, division and systemisatioii, 
according as the problems to be solved are of legal, technical or eco¬ 
nomic, character. 

The court of first instance consists of lyocal Commissioners entrusted 
with the preparation and execution of the individnal operations. Each 
of these officers, who are for the most part selected from among the 
Government servants engaged in political administrative work, is assisted 
by a technical office in which there are a certain number of land surveyors, 
whilst the experts necessary for the separate operations, experts in forestry, 
land reclamation etc., are engaged as the occasion demands. 

In all difficulties of economic character arising in connection with land 
readjustment, the Local Commissioner is assisted by a Committee of the 
■parties concerned'". 

The authority in the second instance is called the Provincial Com¬ 
mission and meets at the office of the Provincial Government; the authority 
in the last instance is the Departmental Commission for Land Oper¬ 
ations at the Department of Agriculture; both these latter Com¬ 
missions are composed of civil servants belonging to the administrative and 
judicial departments. The Provincial Executive Committee is also repre¬ 
sented in the Provincial Commission. For the decision of questions of 
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a teciinical nature tlae Commissions retain permanent legal?advisers; in 
case it is necessary, the Commissions maj^ also consult experts. 

The character of the Provincial and Departmental Commissions is 
the same even in resx^ect to all that concerns operations undertaken for 
the abolition of enclaves in forests and the rounding off of forest holdings. 

Every kind of land operation enjoys extensive fiscal facilitations; 
above all the alterations necessitated by readjustment and division of 
farms are made in the cadastre as a matter of course and without charge. 

The costs of agrici 5 ltural operations, and in the first place those for read- 
justment, division and systemisation of farms, as far as the Provincial and 
Departmental Commissions and the legal and technical services of the staff 
directing the operations are concerned, are borne b3^ the Treasury. All other 
costs, above all for the work of the surveyors, the offices, subsidiary work 
involved in undertakings carried out in the countr}^, the plant required for 
collective use etc,, are borne by the parties concerned. But in the interest 
of the regular course of the work itself, to a large extent the State advances 
the money to meet this expenditure, and only- after the termination of the 
v7ork do the parties concerned repa^^ it. 


§ 2 . Farm readjustment. 

The basis on which the readjustment is carried out is that all the farms 
to be subjected to readjustment are considered as a single mass, to be 
subdivided among the owners with a view to the greater yield of the vari¬ 
ous holdings, every jmoprietor receiving a new piece of land corresjDonding in 
value to that previously possessed by hirpr. The former condition of owner¬ 
ship disappears altogether and has no infiuence in the new distribution. 

Thus a landholder who before the readjustment had his land sub¬ 
divided, for examx^le, into ten parcels, after the readjustment will possess 
a single piece (or two, according to circumstances). 

The fundamental idea from which the 1883 on readjustment 

of farms starts is the subordination of the interest of the individual 
to that of the majority interested, with the object of obtaining a 
more economic and reasonable distribution of rural land (i). The Aus¬ 
trian law lays it down that when the majorit^q that is to say the half of the 
landholders of a commune possessing at least twm thirds of the existing 
farms, decides to proceed to the readjustment of farms, the others con¬ 
cerned cannot make o|)position and the operation asked for by the majority^ 

(i) A statistical return of 1880 reported 24,5^4 communes as shown in the cadastre in 
Austria (exclusive of Galicia): only in 3,284 of these, that is in 13.4 ’^'ere there holdings 
consisting of one piece of land; in 1,782 comnumes, that is in 7^/q, this class of holding 
predominates; but in almost 20,000, that is in 4/5 ths. of the total, the majority of the 
holdings are broken up and' scattered with all the baneful consequences resulting hrom such 
U''state 'Of 'things; 'AinceuSSo . the conditions have'remained almost unvaried. 


■6, 
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must' be carded out. It is only fair that the will of the majority should 
suffice; in view of the influence of tradition on the peasants, who do not 
readily decide to abandon the systems to which they a^-e accustomed, it 
would be impossible to arrive at any practical result if unanimity among 
the land holders were necessary before readjustment couldl)e proceeded with. 

When the majority has declared itself favourable, according to the 
forms we shall explain below, the State intervenes to carry out the work. 

The reasonable distribution of an area of land in such a way that the 
rights of all are safeguarded is a work so replete -with difficulties of a 
technical, geometrical, economic and legal character, that success could 
not be expected without the State intervening, establishing the plan of 
the operations and getting it carried out by expert and competent officers? 
Only when the most complete impartiality and full respect for the rights 
of all are guaranteed, can the minority be compelled to accept a measure 
it does not desire. Let us add that the public interest is also involved, as 
the readjustment must in no way damage the interests of agriculture, 
forestry etc. 

As above said, before the readjustment can be carried out, it must be 
desired by a majority of the landowners; there is, how’ever, one case, in 
which it may be undertaken even independently of the will of those affected, 
that is when a provincial law orders the readjustment of a given area for 
the facilitation of works of irrigation or drainage in a part of the provincial 
territory. 

Readjustment is carried out as follows. All the rural holdings within 
the area to be readjusted, which is generally a commune as shown in the 
cadastre, are affected, with the exclusion, at the desire of the proprietor, 
of land possessing a special value, which cannot be substituted b^^ other land 
(for example gardens, orchards, vineyards); other land may be excluded as a 
matter of course, when it would suffer serious loss if subdivided or presents 
special difficalties on account of the mortgages on it. 

In order that the readjustment may be carried out, the majority of 
those concerned must request it. According to the most recent legislation, 
for the initiation of the work, it is enough that demand be made by one 
third of those concerned, provided, however, these enjoy a third of the 
net revenue, as shown in the cadastre, of the parcels to be readjusted. 
This manifestation of their desire is called Provokation, and takes the 
form of an application, that may be presented by the proprietors to the 
political authorities, a local commissioner, a notary or an advocate, for 
the readjustment to be initiated. The application is forwarded to the 
competent authority, which, as above said, is a special court of three 
grades. The authority of the first instance is the ''Local Commissioner 
for Land Operations who is the immediate executive authority; that 
of^ the second instance is the Provincial Commission for Land Oper¬ 
ations ”, that of the third instance, the decision of which is final, is the 
Departmental Commission for Operations, 

These are competent to deal with all disputes arising out of the re¬ 
adjustment ■operations,; independently of the judicial authMty. • • 
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After approval has been duly given, the Local Corntnisdotier begms 
the preparatory work, consisting in the classification and valuation of the' 
holdings, the estal^ishment of the principles to be foUovred in the readjust¬ 
ment and the drafting of the plan. In all these operations the parties 
interested inteiveile, as above said, by means of a committee they elect 
from their own number, whch acts as an advisory body for the Local Com¬ 
missioner. The parties concerned may present appeal at each stage of 
the various proceedings. The parties interested in the effects of the readjust¬ 
ment are the landowners and usufructuaries and no one else (for example 
not those who have servitudes, tenants etc.). After.the plan has been 
submitted to the majority of those concerned and again approved, it is 
forwarded to the Provincial Commission, which may reject it or amend it. 
If approved, the proceedings enter on a new stage: that of execution (dis¬ 
tribution of the new holdings, regulation of the servitudes and mortgages, 
correction of the land book in accordance with the new conditions). 

The w'-ork of readjustment, implying the solution of manifold economic, 
technical and legal problems, is very complicated and expensive. The cost 
varies with the area to be readjusted and is partly borne by the private indi- 
\dduals but chiefly by the State : all the deeds, documents etc. are exempt 
from stamp and other taxes. 

The cost depends above all on the area to be readjusted. According 
to experience up to the present, the cost of readjustment under average 
conditions, that is to say conditions neither good nor bad, is per hectare : 

For an area of 2C0 has 

» ,, 400 ,, 

7^0 ,, 

1,000 ,, 

1,500 ,, 

,, ,, 2,000 ,, 

3,000 ,, 


26 crs. 

23 

20 „ 
16 ,, 

13 „ 

II ,, 
10 


If the work is carried out under good conditions, the cost is 20;^% less, 
if under bad conditions, 20 % more. The expenses of the parties concerned 
per ha. under average conditions are : 


For an area of 200 has. 
,, Hoo ,, 

700 „ 
1,000 ,, 

,, 1,500 ,, 

2,000 „ 
3.000 ,, 


6.00 crs. 
6.00 ,, 
4.00 ,, 
4.00 ,, 
4.00 „ 
3*00 „ 
3.00 


Wherever readjustment has been carried out, the results have been, 
excellent, increasing the yield .of the land, and reducing the cost 'of pro¬ 
duction etc., ,, 
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Ill regard to forests it is to be observed that the portions of forest oc¬ 
curring within the area to be readjusted are considered as agricultural land. 
According to the most recent laws in some provinces (Up^r Austria, Aower 
Austria, Salzburg, Carniola, Carinthia and Moravia) forests may be included 
in the scheme of readjustment or even independent^ feadjlisted, if this is 
required in the interest of the national economy and at least one half of 
the proprietors make application for it (i). 


§ 3. Readjustment of eand heed coeeectiveey. 

The readjustment of land of collective ownership includes both its di¬ 
vision and its sj^stemisation. The object is in the first place to make the legal 
situation clear, first of all by separating the land that belongs to the commune 
or fraction of commune from the land of collective ownership (general di¬ 
vision), and secondly by the distribution of the remaining portion of the col¬ 
lectively owmed land among the individual proprietors concerned (indi¬ 
vidual division), or leaving this portion the character of an asset to be used 
for a definite purpose to be enjoyed and administered in the regular course 
by those who have the right (systemisaticn). The general division, therefore, 
always involves either individual division or systemisation ; however, it is 
well to keep in mind that the communes have not a right in every case to 
share in the land collectively held, and so the individual division and the 
systemisation are not always preceded by a general division. 

The legal situation being made clear, first of all it must be settled 
whether the collective land is to pass into the hands of private individ¬ 
uals or, after due systemisation, to be worked collectively; the first 
alternative is advisable in many cases, when the land is pasture land, 
above all w^hen land of private owmership is to be added to it or when 
readjustment is to be carried out at the same time, the second above all 
in the case of forests, meadows situated in valleys and especially Alpine 
meadows. It is clear, hovrever, that in particular cases both operations 
must and can be effected in such a way that a part of the collective 
land is divided and a part is systemised and retains the form of collective 
property./: 

So much in regard to the idea of the readjustment of collective land 
in, its general: lines. ■ 

The provisions governing the whole action are found, as has been said, 
in the Imperial Law (Rahmengesetz) of June 7th., 1883. ^olL L- 1 . No. 94, 

' which was followed' by many provincial laws. ' ' 


, "{il' For details of a.tecbmcal diaracter see: Paul Hein: Die Koimmssation (Zusam- 
metilegnng' dsT'Oniticistucke)' agfufischeu Opefaitionen. Vierltia, ■ 1912, --— 
GeselmftUct%e, ‘nnd tscknische Instructiofi fur die Diirclifiihrung agrUrischen Operationen, Vieiuia. 
Hof- uad Staatedrucfcerei. 
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It is not our intention to enter more at length into the details of these 
provisions, as our ^^bject in these brief remarks is more than anything else 
to explain the statistics we publish below, which constitute the principal 
aim and object of^this article. For particulars we refer our reader to 
W. Schiff’s book on OsJ-erreichs Agrarpolitik seit der Grim-dentlastung ”, Tu¬ 
bingen, haupp, 1898, pp. 245-295, which, however, does not contain the most 
recent provincial laws, amongst which we may mention the provincial 
law for T3U0I of Juneii9th., 1909, Boll. T. and Ord. No. 16, on the division 
of holdings of collective ownership and the systemisation of customary’ and 
administrative rights involved. 

* In regard to the Imperial law of 1883 and the older provincial laws, 
let us remember that they failed because they confined themselves to pre¬ 
scribing that the systemisation must only be carried out on the applic¬ 
ation of a certain number, generally a very large number, of the collective 
holders instead of making it compulsory. The lavr further neglected to 
determine generally the various legal relations in regard to communal 
land, to the readjustment of disorganized communities etc. 

However, in recent years the Government has been very active, while 
formerly it hesitated to sanction the provincial laws vrhen voted. 

Although not even the new provincial laws order the general compuls¬ 
ory systemisation of agricultural communities, making this subject to 
the favourable vote of a portion (generally one fourth) of the members of 
the community, in other respects they constitute a real progress. 

At present great stress is laid, in cases of dmsion and readjustment, 
on the provision of all the labour and plant required for the use of the com¬ 
munity and the simplification of the procedure required by the law^s 
ill force in case of systeniisations or divisions of minor importance. But 
even greater importance is given to the fact that the mountain p)astuxes 
and forests are systemised also for economic purposes by means of provisions 
for the protection and improvement of the soil, means of access to pasture- 
land etc. Further, principles of civil law have been laid down with re¬ 
gard to the agricultural communities, although some objection mai^ be 
made to the form they have taken. At present in this field the pro\dsions 
of the Civil Code in regard to collective landed property have to be applied, 
and we cannot here speak of civil personality for lack of the fundamental 
bond necessary for it. But the provisions of the Civil Code are not adapted 
to the relations in question because the^' do not take into consider¬ 
ation that the rights to the shares must correspond with the economic re¬ 
quirements of the special agricultural holding. The new laws attempt to take 
account of this matter and give the legal relation of the individual to the 
object of collective possession the character of' a pt$ in rem scriptum, 
usually inseparable from the dominant holding. This legal bond, which 
gives the rights of use to the dominant holding is based on ancient custom, 
Notwdthstaiiding it cannot be unhesitatingly accepted as long as there is 
^no agricultural holding forming an indivisible whole and the rights of use are 
not limited to the, requirements of ’the .dominant holding. Under the; present 
.system' of';the, divisibilitymf landed..■■property .the legal ■ grant' of "rights '.of: 
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use to the owner of a landed estate may have quite absurd consequences. 
It would be much better for landed estates of collective ownership to be 
constituted as incorporated bodies and establish the principle of the indi¬ 
visibility of the collective holding, in a similar manner to that of the com¬ 
munal holding. 

The new regulations provide for the protection of the agricultural com¬ 
munities, while up to the present the agricultural authorities had aband¬ 
oned them entirely to themselves as soon as the srstemisation had been 
effected. Henceforward, however, the authorities will have to see to 
the carr3dng out of the plans of systemisation, the maintenance of the per¬ 
manent works of collective use, and the exercise of a wise econoni}^; they ma? 
even oblige the collective owners to undertake the necessary improve¬ 
ments, to remedy defects etc. The new provisions forbid sale (but not 
division) of mountain pastures, meadows and forests of collective owner¬ 
ship, as well as the encumbering of them, without the consent of the 
competent authorities. 


§ 4. The elimination of enclaves belonging to forest holdings 

AND THE ROUNDING OFF OF SUCH HOLDINGS. 


The above action is rendered necessary by the fact that often in a for¬ 
est region even otherwise presenting an apjpeaiance of a well rounded off 
whole, there are meadows, fields etc. forming little enclares belonging to 
owners other than those of the land by which they are surrounded. 

This condition of things so injurious to the regular conduct of forestry 
business is an inheritance from the days in which wood was of little value 
and the forest was not regarded as utilisable economically, but rather as 
a game preserve ; besides it was considered almost always as the property 
of the community. With the alteration of the economic conditions, of 
the enclaves were got rid of by means of purchase or transfer: mutual agree¬ 
ment remained even under the recent agricultural legislation the only means 
for getting rid of this inconvenience due to the improper division of the soil. 
For the promotion of the work, the Austrian laws make no comijulsory pro¬ 
vision but only provide certain facilities. This is indeed natural, and ac¬ 
cording to the principle of economic liberty that began to prevail about 
i860; the land had to be systemised by free agreement of the parties con¬ 
cerned, the law not having to do an3rthing more than remove eventual 
obstacles. The Imperial law No, 93 of 1883 grants special facilities for 
transfers of this kind approved by the authorities; they have force, however, 
only in those pro\dnces in which'" land operations ''regulations have been 
introduced, for only there are the necessary authorities to be found,;, 

Contracts for transfer of land for purposes of rural or forestry eco¬ 
nomy,, concluded'with The approvalof the Provincial or Departmental"’ 
.'.'Commission for ;Dand Operations, withthe object of getting.rid uf parcels', 
of "':laiid,,." in wooded districts,'.'altogether or partly .enclosed'^ in'land, of'other 
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ownership, are exempted by the above law from stamp and other taxes, 
and there is also exemption in these cases from an^' tax on the transfer of 
the land, the riglits and duties involved in the ownership of it registered 
in the cadastre, asSid the absence of consent on the part of those enjoying 
the rights or subject to the obligations to the transfer and the alteration 
consequently made in the cadastre may be made up for by the approval of 
the Promncial or Departmental Commission. 

'I' ^ 

Having now dealt at sufficient length with the principles inspiring 
the Austrian law in regard to “ land operations 'h grouped in three di¬ 
stinct classes, and the principal provisions of the earlier and most 
recent legislation, of the former that is in so far as the latter is a conse¬ 
quence of it and based on it, let ns now show" the results obtained by the 
authorities up to the end of 1913 in the direction of the three principal 
operations : readjustment, division and systemisation. 


§ 5. Operations carried out up to the end of 1913. 

In 1913 land operations were carried ont in Lowei Austria, Moravia, 
Carniola, Salzburg, Silesia, Galicia, Tyrol, Styria, and Upper Austria, 

In Lower Austria, Moravia and Galicia, they w"ere chiefly readjust” 
ments of land ; in the other provinces they were divisions and systemis- 
atiqiis, the latter almost everwhere in connection with the improvement 
of pastures and Alpine meadows. 

The staff available for the legal and technical service of the first in¬ 
stance in the above provinces consisted of 28 local commissioners with 7 
assistant local commissioners, and, in 26 technical offices, 26 technical 
managers and i assistant inspector, and also 100 agricultural engineers 
and 51 assistant engineers. 

The total number of operations initiated up to the end of 1913 was : 

253 readjustments affecting 179,641 ha. and 28,830 individuals 
2,800 divisions ,, 161,656 ,, ,, 46,347 ,, 

1,026 s^^'stemisations „ 293,738 ,, „ 50,345 „ 


'Total 4,079 operations affecting . 653,035 ha.' and 125,722' individuals 

Of these, before 1913 there were alread^^ formalhy completed: 

68 readjustments ' a,ffacting , 48,700 ha. and 6,336 indimduals 
1,525 divisions,' ■88,717.,,, „■ 28,598 ■ 

243 ■ systemisations ^ '17,122 L,' ,7^036 ' ', ,, 


Total; 1,834 operations affecting 


154,539 ha. and 41,970, indi.viduals 
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In i9i3Hliere were formally completed: 

10 readjustments affecting 4,414 lia. and 735 individuals 
47 divisions ,, 6,201 ,, ,, ^ i,759 ,, 

12 systemisatioiis ,, 1,427 ,, ,, 354 ,, 

Total. , 6g operations affecting . . 12,042 iia. and 2,848 individuals 

Besides this, there were actually carried out: 

122 readjustments affecting 94,120 ha. and 16,903 individuals'^' 
384 divisions „ 29,917 ,, „ 6,141 

71 systemisations ,, ^7394 „ 4,677 ,, 

Total 577 operations affecting . . 141,431 ha. and 27,721 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

53 readjUvStments affecting 32,407 ha. and 4,856 individuals 
846 divisions ,, 36,821 ,, ,, 9,849 ,, 

700 systemisations ,, 257,795 ,, ,, 38,478 

Total 1,599 operations affecting . . 327,023 ha. and 53,183 individuals 

The increase in the number of operations commenced as compared 
with 1912 was : 

12 readjustments 
107 divisions and systemisations 

Total 119 operations affecting . . 56,977 ha. and 15,464 individuals 

At the end of 1913 there had further been received: 

38 applications for readjustment 
3S4 ,, „ division 

4^1 „ >, systemisation 

Total 803 applications for operations. 

;',,W to the situation of the works in the different, provinces we 

can .'give-the .following information : ■ 
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I. Lower Austria. 

At the end 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: 

72 readjustments affecting 77,511 ha. and 7,769 individuals 
257 divisions „ 13,288 „ „ 6,644 » 

112 systemishtions ,, 10,053 ,, „ 19,675 

Total 441 operations affecting. . . 100,857 ha. and 19,088 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

16 readjustments affecting 18,140 ha. and 1,544 individuals 
35 divisions ,, 1,930 ,, ,, 600 '' 

62 systemisations „ 299 ,, ,, 247 ,, 

Total 62 operations affecting. . . 20,369 ha. and 2,931 individuals 

In addition, there had been received at the end of the year. 

3 applications for readjustment 
5 ,, „ division 

12 ,, „ systemisation 

Total 20 applications for operations. 

2. Moravia. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out : 

104 readjustments affecting 57,960 ha. and 11,731 individuals 

172 divisions „ 1,133 .. ^^757 

2 systemisations „ 473 „ 328 „ 

Total 281 operations affecting. . . 59,566 ha. and 13,816 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

20 readjustments affecting 10,876 ha. and 2,550 individuals 

509 divisions „ 1,383 i,Bo 5 

8 systemisations' 764. ■, 577 , ■ ' 

Total „.537 operations .affecting,,-. 13.023 ha.and ' 4,932 individuals 
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In addition to this, there had been received at the end of the year : 

12 applications for readjustment. 

46 ,, „ division, 

8 ,, ,, systemisation. 

Total 66 applications for operations. 

3. Carinthia, 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: 

4 readjustments affecting 964 ha. and 186 individuals 

568 divisions ,, 39o5^ » ^.455 

162 systemisations „ 15,972 ,, „ 3,218 

Total 734 operations affecting. . . 56,287 ha. and 11,849 iudividuals 

There were in course of execution: 

3 readjustments affecting 288 ha. and 121 individuals 

43 divisions • „ 7,655 „ „ 992 

118 systemisations ,, 28,334 >> 3,702 ,, 

Total 166 operations affecting. . . 36,277 „ ,, 4,816 individuals 

In addition, there had been received at the end of the year : 

34 applications for division 


45 

,, s3^stemisation 

o^ 

0 

„ operations. 


4. Carniola. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: 

2 readjustments affecting 132 ha. and 151 individuals 
734 divisions ^ „ 59,673 „ „ 16,877 

5 systemisations ,, 2,228 „ „ 403 ,, 

Total 741 operations affecting. . . 62,035 ha. and 17,431 individuals 
There were in course of execution: 

,157' divisions ■ affecting 17,210 ha. . and " 4,543 individuals 
^„ I7.3<^8 „ ' „ "4,530 , ; ■ 


Total;'21,9.operations affecting,■■34,si8"ha."''' and ''9,073 individual's. 
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Besides this, at the end of the year there had been received: 

5 applications for readjustment 
214 „ „ division 

68 „ systemisation 

To'tai 287 applications for operations, 

’ 5, Silesia. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actiia% 
carried out: 



3 

readjustments aft'ecting 

986 ha 

and 

142 

individuals 


205 

divisions „ 

10,470 „ 


2,447 

)) 


5 

systemisations „ 

^22 ,, 


232 

j ) 

Total 

213 

ojperations afecting . . 

11,778 ha. 

and 

2,821 

individuals 

There were in course of execution: 





I 

readjustment affecting 

95 lia. 

and 

41 

individuals 


26 

divisions ,, 

3.238 „ 

}> 

395 



I 

systemisations 

50 „ 


126 


Total 

28 

operations affecting. . 

3,383 ba. 

and 

562 

individuals 


Besides this, by the end of the year there had been received: 

I application for readjustment 
7 applications for division 
I application for systemisation 


Total 9 applications for operations. 

6. Galicia. 


At the end of 1913 there were formally completed and actually car-, 
ried out; 



71 

readjustments affecting 

9.125 

ha. 

and 

3.922 

individnals 


6 

divisions ,, 

584 

,, 


220 

}j 


I 

systemisations „ 

123 



3 

individuals 

Total 

14 

operations affecting . . 

9.S33 

ha. 

and 

4 .X 45 


There were in course of execution: 






I 

readjustment affecting 

1,025 

ha. 

and 

' 250 

individuals 


19 

di\dsions ■ „■ 

1,215 



419 

» 


'.23 

systemisations'' ,, ■ 

4,^85 


,T J 

6,004 

,, 

:TotaI 

■■ ':":" 43 ' 

'operations ', affecting .' 

6,925 

',ha. 

aiid' 

6,673 

individuals. 
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In addition to this there had been received at the end of the year 

9 applications for readjustment 
9 ,, ,, division 

33 „ „ systemisation 

Total 51 applications for operations. 

7. Salzburg. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: 

5 readjustments affecting 267 ha. and 27 individuals 

20 systemisations ,, 4,015 ,, ,, 317 ,, 

Total 25 operations afecting . . 4,282 ha. and 344 individuals 

There were in course of execution: 

4 readjustments affecting 272 ha. and 36 individuals 

2 divisions ,, 216 „ ,, 27 ,, 

90 systemisations „ 25,555 ,, ,, 1,969 ,, 

Total 96 operations aSecting 26,043 ha. and 2,032 individuals 

Besides this, there had been received at the end of the year : 

I application for readjustment 

3 applications „ division 

6 „ ,, systemisation 

Total 10 applications for operations. 

8, Tyrol, 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: ■ 

I readjustment aSecting 12 ha and 3 individuals 

3 divisions „ 59 „ „ 14 

II systemisations „ 2,601 „ „ 2,822 

Total , '', 15 operations afecting. . 2,672 ha and 2,839 individuals 

There were in course of execution : 

2' readjustments afiecting ■, 401 ha. and 94 individuals 
8 divisions „ 1,724 ■„ v „ '224„ , , 

308 systemisations „ 162,029 „ ,,19,406 

,^ Total, ,318' ,operations affecting .. ... 164,1,54,;ha,.' /and ,19,724,■ "individuals 
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Besides this there had beeu received at the end of the year: 
15 applications for division 
198 ^ ,, systemisation 


Total 213 applications for operations. 

' 9. Siyria. 

At the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: ' 

I readjustment affecting 43 ha. and 9 individuals 

9 divisions ,, 275 „ ,, 94 „ 

4 systemisations ,, 141 ,, ,, 26 „ 

Total 14 operations affecting. . 459 ha. and 129 individuals 

There were in course of execution: 

3 readjustments affecting 667 ha. and 105 individuals 

45 divisions ^ ,, 2,250 „ „ 843 

76 systemisations „ 18,420 ,, „ 1,628 

Total 124 operations affecting. . 21,337 ha. Q'Ed 2,576 individuals 

Besides this, there had been received at the end of the year : 

6 applications for readjustment 

51 „ ,, division 

26 ,, ,, systemisation 

Total 86 applications for operations. 


10. Upper Austria. 

x\t the end of 1913 there had been formally completed and actually 
carried out: 


I readjustment affecting 

234 ha, and 

34 

individuals 

I systemisation 

16 „ 

44 


Total 2 operations affecting. . 

There were in course of execution 

250 ha. and 

I 00 

1 

individuals 

3 readjustments affecting 

643 ha, and 

■115 

indimdiials 

3 systemisations ,, 

337 - 

289 


Total 6 operations affecting. . 

994 ha. and 

404 

individuals 


Besides this, there had been received at the end of the year : 
I application for readjustment 
4 „ „ systemisation 


5 applications for operations. 


Total 
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Agricultural Operations at tk 


Readjustments 


Stage of Completion 

Ptovince 

f 

Number 

of 

Operations 

Area 

ha. , 

Number 
of Persons 
Affected, 

Formally Completed. 

1 

Moravia.r 

I/)wer Austria .. 

Carintliia. 

Carniola. 

Silesia. 

' Galicia. 

[ Salzburg. 

TjtoI. 

Styria. 

Upper Austria. 

8 

I 

I 

3329 

1,063 

22 

_ 

660 

73 ''^ 


Total . . . 

. 

10 

4.414 

735 


Moravia. 

5 S 

33,621 

6,902 


f.ower Austria. 

44 

48,938 

: 5 i 543 ,'' 

i 

Carinthia. 

4 

964 

186 


Carniola. 

I 

no 

149 


1 Silesia. 

3 

986 

142'' 

Actually Caiiied out.: 

Galida. 

7 

9,125 

3,922. 


Salzburg. 

2 

87 

13) 


' Tyrol. 

I 

12 

3 j 


Styria. 

I 

43 

'' 9/1 


Upper Austria . . . . . . 

I 

234 



Total ... 

122 

94,120 

_ 

16,903 j 

1 

Mora^da. 

7 

2,597 

810,1 


lyower Austria. 

7 

6,150 

632 i 


Carinthia. 

I 

105 

63 i 


i Carniola. 

— 

1 —■ 

— , 1 


Silesia. 

I 

95 

■'41'j 

At an Advanced Stage 

Galicia. 

__ i 

— 



1 Salzburg. 

I 

14 


i 

Tyrol. 

I 

137 

33 

f 

Styria. 

I 

290 

■ 47 ' 


Upper Austria. 

— 

— 

— 


Total . . . 

19 

! 

9,388 

1,629'j 


/ 

Moravia.. 

13 

00 

“.a 

1,740'"' 


Uower Austria ...... 

9 

11,990 

912;' 

1 

Carinthia.. 

2 

183 

: 58' 


1 Carniola.. 

— 


— 


1 Silesia ... 

'—. 

_ 

' —, ■ 

At the First Stage ..< 

Galicia.. 

I 

'1,025 

' 250' 


1 Salzburg ... . . . . . 

3 

258 

, 33 ^ 


Tyrol.. 

I 

264, 

■ 61 


f Styria . . ... 

2 

377 

58 : 


Upper Austria . . . . . . 

3 

643 



t Tot^ . . . 

■ ' 34 

■ ^ 23,019 , 

', '3,227 
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End of 1913. — Summary. 



Divisions 

1 


Systemisations 


Total 


Number 

of 

x 4 rea 

1 

Number 
of Persons 

Number 

0! 

Area 

Number 
of Persons 

Number 

of 

Area 

Number 
of Persons 

Operations 

Jia. 

ilffected 

Operations 

ha. 

Affected 

Operations 

ha. 

Affected 

1 ■ 2 

212 

660 

.1 — 

_ 

_ 

10 

3 , 54 X 

1,320 

T-;..,. 3 

570 

139 

2 

158 

62 

6 

I. 79 I 

274, 

= 7 

1,258 

160 

8 

774 

276 

15 

2,032 

436 

*■'• 35 . 

4,161 

800 

I 

107 

8 

37 

4,290 

Sio 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1 ^ 

— 

__ 

I 

38S 

8 

I 

3S3 

8 

1 - 

—, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

47 

6,201 

E 759 

12 

1,427 

354 

69 

12,042 

2,848 

15^ 

532 

563 

. -, 

— 

— 

214 

34 .X 53 

7.465 

i 7 

526 

222 

4 

874 

34S 

55 

50,338 

6,113 

1 61 

10,025 

1,456 

30 

8,441 

714 

95 

19,430 

2,356 

. 192 

16,635 

3A01 

2 

1,704 

347 

105 

18,449 

3.897 

40 

1,281 

171 

I 

10 

71 

44 

2,277 

3S4 

. ■■ '^6 

584 

220 

I 

123 

3 

14 

9.S32 

4 .x 45 

fv ; _: 

— 

— 

17 

3,484 

302 

19 

3 . 57 X 

3x5 

. ^3 

59 

14 

II 

2,601 

2,822 

15 

2,672 

2,839 

1 ^ 

275 

94 ! 

4 

141 

26 

14 1 

459 1 

129 


1 — 

— 1 

I 

16 

44 

2 

250 i 

78 

00 

- 4 ^ 

29,917 

6,141 i 

i 

71 

17,394 

4,677 

1 577 ' 

141,431 i 

27,721 

i II 2 

^57 

588 

i 5 

1 363 

; 224 

I 224 

1 3,617 

1 1,622 

25 

1,703 

471 1 

8 

227 

1 196 

i 40 

i S,o8o 

1,299 

26 

6,855 

642 ! 

29 i 

7,884 

I 984 

i 56 

1 X4.S44 

; 1,689 

■ 93 

1 12,019 

3.1S4 

32 1 

1 8,440 

I 2,456 

i 125 

I 20,459 

I 5,640 

12 

236 

53 

— i 

— 

1 

1 13 

1 331 

I 94 

4 

530 

196 

9 

1,930 

1 1.577 

13 

1 2,460 

! x, 773 ' 

: - 

— 

1 — 

49 ; 

14,124 

1 929 

50 

14.X38 

■ 932 

i " 3 

301 

30 i 

61 i 

39,663 

I 3.509 

65 

1 40,101 

i 3.572 

' 22 

716 

362 ; 

23 1 

4,722 

1 446 

46 

1 3,728 

i 855 

-*■- 

— 

— 

2 

170 

i 276 

2 

; 170 

i 276' 

*r-' 297 

1 23,017 i 

5,126 


77.523 

1 10,597 

534 , 

I 109,928 

1 17.752 

... ,307 

i 726 

1,217 

3 

401 

353 

423 

1 ' 9,406 1 

: 3,3x0 

10. 

1 227 

■ 129 ! 

3 

! 72 


22 

j 12,289 

1,092 

\ , 19 

1 800 

351 1 

89 

1 20,450 

2,718 

no 

1 21,433 

■ 3,127 

; . 64 

I 5,191 

i 1,359 

30 

! . 8,868 

2,074 

94 

1 14,059 

3 . 433 , 

14 

i 3,002 i 

' , ■ 342 

I 

! „ 50 

126 

X 5 

■3,052 1 

468 

^5 

j 685 1 

1 223 , 

14 

2,755 

4.427 

30 

1 ' 4,465 ! 

; ■ 4,900 

' 2 

216 

27 i 

4 X 

11,431 

1,040 

. 46 

11,905 i 

, 1,100 

. 5 

r 1423 j 

■ ^94 ■ 

247 

122,366 

15,897 

253 

1 124,053 I 

i 16,152 

' ■ 23 

I 1,534 

1 ■ 481 

53 

13,698 

1,182 

78: 

1 15,609 i 

; 1,722 

' ■ m 


— 

I 

iSi 

^3 

4 

1 824 : 

1 ■ 128 

' ' 349 

13,804 i 

4,323 

482 

180,272 

■ 27,871 

1,065 

i 217,095 

, 35 , 43 X 
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Agricultural Operations at the 


Stage of Completion 

Province 

Number 

of 

Operations 

Readjustment 

Area 

lia. 

s 

Number 
of Persons 
Affected 

Total of the Operations in course of 
Execution . ..' 

Moravia ... 

Tower Austria. 

Carinthia ........ 

Caxniola. 

Silesia. 

Galicia. 

Salzburg. 

Tyrol. 

Styria. 

Upper Austria. 

Total . . . 

86 

61 

7 

2 

■ 4 

8 

6 

3 

4 

4 

47,826 

68,141 

1,252 

132 

i,oSi 

10,150 

359 

413 

710 

877 

10,112 ' 
7,i60:» 

307 

4 )^ 72 :. 

49 

97 1 

114 1 

■149 :i 

185 

130,941 

22 , 494 : :j 

/ 

Moravia. 

38 

21,010 

4)16q, [ 

1 

Tower Austria. 

27 

27,510 

2,153 '1 


Carintliia. 

— 

— 

:: i 


Carniola. 

— 

— 

J' 


Silesia. 

— 

— 

1 

Formally completed before 1913 . . ^ 

Galicia. 

— 

— 

■ 


Salzburg. 

3 

180 

I 4 i 


Tyrol. 

— 

— 

- 1 

J 

1 Styria . 

— 

— 


I 

Upper Austria. 

— 

— 


\ 

Total . . . 

68 

CO 

0 

6 , 33'6 

1 ' ■ 


^ Moravia . 

124 

68,836 

14,281 


Tower Austria . 

88 

95 ) 65 1 

9,3X3 ,l 


. Carinthia ........ 

7 

1,252 

307 


1 Carniola . 

2 

132 

151 ; 


1 Silesia . 

4 

1,081 

I S3' 

Total . . ' . « 

Galicia .. 

S 

10,150 

4,172 


\ Salzburg . 

Q 

539 

. 63. 


1 Tyrol . 

3 

413 

97 


F St5Tria . .. 

4 

710 

114. 


[ Upper Austria . 

4 

877 



\ Total . . . 

\ 

253 

179,641 

_ 

28,830”*^" 

• 1 

! Moravia ......... 

12 

— 


i 

i Tower Austria .. 

3 

— 

— , 


1 Cariuthia .. 


— 

^ — 


1 Carniola .. . 

5 


—. ; 


j Silesia .. . 

I 


— ■ ■ 

' Applications .. 

/ Gaiida . .. 

9 

, — 



j Salzburg. .. 

I 

— 

, — 


I Tvrol ... . 


— 



1 Styria ... 

6 




f Upper Austria . 

I 


rfT— ■ 


( Total > . . 

CO 


■ 
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913. —Summary [ContivMed). 


Divisions 

1 


Svstemisations i 

1 


Total 


Area 

% 

Number 
of Persons 

Number 

of 

Area 

Number 
of Persons 

Number 

of 

Area i 

Number 
of Persons 

lia. 

Affected 

Operations 

ha. 

Affected 

Operations 

ha. 1 

i 

Affected 

2,127 

3,028 

% 8 

764 

i 

577 

761 

50,717 

13,717 

3,026 

961 

17 

U331 

657 

123 

72,498 

S ,778 

18,398 

2,609 

156 

37,549 

4,692 

276 

57,739 

7,608 

38,006 

8,744 

65 

19,119 

4,885 

361 

57,257 

13,780 

4 , 5 iQ 

556 

2 

60 

197 

72 

5,660 

946 

U 799 

639 

24 

4,SoS 

6,007 

57 

16,757 

io,Si8 

216 

27 

108 

29,427 

2,279 

116 

30,002 

2,355 

1,783 

238 

3^9 

164,630 

22,228 

333 

166,826 

22,563 

2.525 

937 

80 

18,561 

1,654 

13S 

21,796 

2,705 

— 

— 

4 

367 

333 

8 

1,244 

48 2 

72,939 

17,749 

7S3 

276,616 

43,509 

2,245 

480,496 

83,752 

389 

534 

5 

473 

32S 

57 

21,872 

5 »o 3 X 

12,192 

6,283 

106 

9,020 

4,265 

380 

48,722 

12,701 

28,068 

6,829 

124 

6,757 

2,228 

624 

34,825 

9.057 

38,879 

12,676 

2 

417 

48 

599 

39,296 

13,724 

9,189 

2,276 

2 

312 

160 

169 

9,50^ 

2,436 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

143 

7 

5 

323 

21' 

—“ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

— 

88,717 

88,717 

243 

17,122 

7,036 

1,834 

154,539 

41,970 

2,516 

j 3,562 

^3 I 

1,237 

905 

8x8 

72,589 

1 18,748 

15,218 

7.244 

123 i 

10,351 

4,922 

503 

121,220 

21,479 

47,006 

9,43s 

280 

44,306 

6,920 

900 

92,564 
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AGRIClILTURAIv LABOURERS IN BELGIUM. 


OFFICIAI. SOURCES : 

Annuaire statistique be la Belgique, Annees 1912 et 1913 {Belgian Statistical Yearbook^ 
1912 and 1913). Published the Home Office. 

lYhAGRlCULTURE Belge BE 1S85 A 1910. Moiiographies pubiees a roccasion dii XXVe Aiiniver- 
saire de rinstitution du Service des Agronomes de TEtat {Belgian Agncidture from 1885 to 
1910. Monographs published for the occasion of the'KX.Yih, Anniversary of the Institution of 
the Government Agronomical Service], Eo^vain, 1910, F. Giele. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

BouCHE (B); Ees onvriers agricoies en Belgique {Farm Laboimrs in Belgium). Published 
by the Solvay Sociological Institute. Brussels, 1913, Misch and Tliron. 

J.iiNSSENS BE Bisthoven: Quelques aspects de la question {Some Aspects of the 

cultural Problem). Bruges, 1914. Printed by E- de Plancke. 


Among the problems of agricultural ecoiiom^^ that have excited 
the' greatest interest in recent years, in Belgium as in almost all European 
countries, ■ we find rural exodus, one of the most prominent (i). And since 
the exodus is most observable among the' farm labourers, the largest agri¬ 
cultural class, it seems to us desirable to .show here the various systems of 
recruiting labourers and the various forms of contracts, the conditions of 
labour, the hours of work and the wages. Wiile an examination into 
these matters will help to explain the phenomenon of rural exodus in the 
country, it will also serve to enlig.hten the reader in regard to some aspects 
of the question characteristic of Belgian farm labour.' 

' The subject,' already to some extent treated in important works on 
Belgian agricultural economics, such as those of Vandervelde, VKebergh,,,, 

(i) See in this .connection the article by Robert Ulens : Rural Exodus in Belgium ”, 
pnbMied ^in|me |Mont^ Bnlletin of Economic.and Social Intelligence, May,' 1914; and, in 
'S'pedal"rdation|to]the' causes of .the' exodus of farm labourers, the article : “ The Principa 
QuesimtS:, at Agricultural Economy Discussed at the xoth. Congress of Agriculture at. Ghent in the- 
number of the same 'Bulletin for December; 1913. 
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Frost-Biussel, Maliaim, S. Rowntree etc., has been scientifically dealt with 
ill its various aspects by M.-Bouche in one of the recent “ Travatix 
de rinstitut de Sociologie Solvay, ” which will be a very useful guide for us 
in the present study, as it contains the results' of an enquiry carried out by 
the Author himself, with the help of numerous question lists, into the con¬ 
ditions, vicissitudes and requirements of the Belgian farm labourers. 


§ I. The principal classes of farm labourers. 


As we have to examine the conditions and the economic and social 
characteristics of the Belgian farm labourers, it will be well for us first 
of all to know their number and the principal classes of them. The statist¬ 
ics we have are rather old, the latest dating from 1895. In that year, in 
a total agricultural population of 1,202,905 persons' (1S.79 % 
whole population of Belgium) there were 187,106 farm labourers (128,277 
men and 58,829 women) or 14 % of the total agricultural population (i), 
while of 1,130,000 persons engaged in industry. 75 % were in receipt of • 
wages. ' 

This, total number of farm labourers was distributed as follows in the 
various provinces; West Flanders, 39,351; East Flanders,■35,088'; Brabant, 
25,584; Hainaut, 22,019; Antwerp, 16,385; Eiege, 14,584 ; EiHibouxg, 
12,900 ; Namur, 12,776; Luxembourg, 8,419. Fifteen years' .earlier, in 
1880, the agricultural population was 1,199,319 {21.77 % of the total 
population), amongst whom 217,193 were labourers. 

Belgian farm, labourers may be divided into' three principal classes, 
which must be considered separately: day labourers, gagistes and tdcherons. 

(a) The day labourers: These are labourers w’-ho.undertake to work' 
either for a fixed period or permanently for daily wages of'i fr., i.50',fr. or' 
2, frs. They are emi3loyed in all work in the fields or about the buildings that 
can be profitably accomplished at fixed hours without it being necessary 
for the labourers to reside on the farm. In fact, both the permanent, and . 
temporary labourers return to their houses in the evening and' sometimes 
even in the day. They are usually recruited in the locality in which they 
are to work and generally live near the farm. But their recruiting, is' every¬ 
where becoming somewhat difficult, so that to attract them and attach them 
to the farm the landholders and farmers usually give, them or lease to them " 
for less than the current .rate,, a piece of land to farm with a dwelling house, 
providing them also with farm produce and very often, with implements of 
labour and draught animals. But all this is. of little avail: since the tend¬ 
ency' and the aspiration of the day labourer is always to become one day an 
independent cultivator. The deficiency of day labourers- has therefore 
to be supplied by agricultural machinery' and 'Other classes of labourers. 

(,i) Tlie difference, i, oi5',,799 was represented 'by tJtie .meinbers of tbe. farmers’, families 
liabitti^Iy, employed on work in the. fields'. ,' 
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(&) The gagistes : Under this name are included the servants employed 
about the buildings, generally engaged for a year or for an indefinite term, 
paid by the year or more often by the month at the rate of 20, 25 or 30 fr., 
ill addition to board and lodging. . They satisfy the ne^d the farmer has 
of a certain staff alwa^^s at his disposal, night and day. 

The number of servants of this class depends in each case on the 
nature of the farm and the conditions of the labour market. Thus, in the region 
of the Dunes, the cultivation of market gardens and intensive livestock im¬ 
provement causes this class of wage earners to predominate. The farmers 
have to have recourse to them, as above hinted, to meet the growing lack 
of day labourers. In contrast, however, to the latter, the gagistes are. 
seldom recruited in the locality in which they are to work, but come more 
frequently from other localities ox regions. This is due to the disinclin¬ 
ation they feel to become servants, especially in their native village, as 
it implies continuous and immediate dependence on. the employer, gener¬ 
ally not easily supported and considered humiliating. 

[c] The tdcherons: These are contract labourers, who undertake to 
accomplish a given work for a single fixed amount, for example, 20 fr. for 
mowing a hectare. In special seasons of the year, there is, in fact, urgent 
work to be done, simple but fatiguing, for which the ordinary labourers 
do not suffice and their number must be increased ; in that case their place 
is supplied by the tdcherons, or jobbing labourers, whose interest it is to 
perform as much work as possible in as short a time as possible and over 
whom the farmer has not to exercise any supervision, except in rare cases. 

There are two kinds of tdcherons, those recruited on the spot among 
the day labourers, for the accomplishment of special or urgent work, such as 
frequently has to be done in districts of small farms, and those recruited 
at a greater or less distance from the farm. The latter have all the 
character of emigrants, in so far as their removal from the district in 
which reside to that in which they have to work is of a periodical 
nature and the same labourers often return to work for the same masters. 
They sometimes find employment together with the former in the regions 
where farms are large and the local labour' supply iiisiifficieiit, as in 
Hesbaye,' Ccndroz etc. 

The large majority of these emigrant labourers are Flemish. 

Of course the^ formation and number of the various classes of agricul¬ 
tural labourers in the different regions is influenced by various circumstances. 
Of these the principal are the kind 'and' area of the farm, the nature of the 
soil,' the density of the population, the conditions of the labour market, 
.'the development of'agricultural technique etc.. It is,' indeed, evident 
that, where, as in, the regions of the Dunes., market gardening and livestock 
'improvement''prevail, a'larger'number of servants are required for, the farm- 
,.houses'; and where small farms .predominate the'employment of tdcherons 
' is; rare, though' they are .most .necessary, on the other hand, at certain 'times 
on the average sized and'large-farms. So also it is evident that in a region 
'Where- the''population is large 'and the rural industrial,development"is con- 
' ."'Siderable, such as -Flau.ders, it is comparatively .very .eavSy to - find,-the labour- 
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ers required on the spot, in the class of house servants and day labourers, 
which consequently reduces the employnnent of tacherons etc. 


§ ' 2 , ThB various forms of RECRXnTING FARM LABOURERS 
AND THE CONTRACTS. 


In Belginm thei^ is no organized labotir market, nor are there private 
or public labour bureaux for farm labourers, but the system still prevalent 
^is that of the direct search for employment on the part of the labourer, 
who often goes from farm to farm offering his services, or, what is 
more frequently the case to day, the landlord or the lessee goes in search 
of the labour he needs. Nor are advertisements in the agricultural papers 
and magazines of much use, for the simxole fact that the field labourer reads 
little or rather does not read the papers at all, and, for his part, has no need 
to resort to ipublic advertisement, because generally the demand for labour 
exceeds the supply. 

But if the individual quest of labour, directly by the party concerned, 
is still the system most usual in the Belgian country districts, there are, 
all the same, also special persons who in particular places undertake to re¬ 
cruit and to find employment for labourers. Thus, day labourers usually 
may be recruited by any person of the locality w^ho, often out of pure friend¬ 
ship towrards the owner of the farm, undertakes to find them and to provide 
the necessary information in regard to them. The gagistes, on the other 
hand^ coming, as we have seen, for the most part, from other regions, are 
supplied by^ special intermediaries called placeiws, who receive generally 5 
francs for every servant engaged. Finally, the tacherons are recruited by 
gangers or by special agents. In the first case, the ganger deals directly 
with the farmer, obliging himself to obtain the necessary labourers for him 
at the time and under the conditions desired. This is the usual system 
in the districts of 1 arge farms. 

The want of any organization of the agricultural labour market re¬ 
ferred to is due to the very ■ chara-cter of the Belgian , farm labourer : 
'' Uoiivrier agriccle est an Belgique an candidat a., terre'' (In Beigium 
the agricultural labourer is an aspirant for a farm). No farm labourer 
there proposes to better himself as a labourer. No labourer, that is to 
say, struggles as a wage earner, h^d as a future independent farmer. Right 
or wrong, says Bottche, in the work quoted, he considers his position trans¬ 
itory ; he is sustained by the force of his own ideal, which is possession, and 
which very often is practically realised by the occupation of a piece of land' 
on' lease.' The' agricultural labourer, in substance, hopes , one day to leave 
his class, and in this hope he does not understand or feel. the , need of a 
labour organization. 

Let us now consider the^ customs and.■ forms of contract existing 'in, 
Belgium for, the employment of agricultural labourers. ' There axe verbal 
and written', .agreements,. The first are usual in the case of gagistes and .day 
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labourers, the second in that of the tdcherons. The reason of the difference 
is simple ; the gagistes and day labourers are the ordinary, usual labourers; 
if the former come from other places they are, however/in constant con¬ 
tact with the farmer by whom they are lodged ; while th^e latter, belonging 
to the place in which they work, are quite well known by everybody. 
Both, in a word, are or become members of the household and hence a 
verbal agreement suffices to establish their reciprocal engagements with 
the landowner or tenant farmer. The tdcherons. on the other hand, as 
we know, are strangers to the locality, they often come from distant regions 
to do special work, temporary but of great importance, such as mowing, 
harvesting etc.; it is therefore advisable, even necessary, to have in their ^ 
case, a written contract, for the mutual security of the parties. 

There are various customs in different regions prevalent in regard 
to the engagement and dismissal of gagistes. In the region of the Dunes 
they are accustomed to present themselves for service at any period of 
the year, but those who keep to the old customs enter into service on the 
first of May and annually renew their engagements on that date. In the 
region of the Polders they are engaged for a whole year, but always paid by 
the month. In Campine the agreement is for a year, or for a month, 
without any indication, however, of the date of its expiration. In 
Condroz the contract is on some farms by the year, on others by the 
month etc. 

In some regions there is a characteristic custom, in accordance with which 
a kind of earnest money, is given by the farmer to the gagisU, at 

the moment of passing the contract. In Campine the amount is lo francs, 
usually paid by whichever party breaks contract. In Flanders, ^godspenning 
of 5 francs is paid at the passing of the contract; on the expiration of a 
year, if the servant renews the agreement, he receives a second godspenning, 
which is in this case really a premium. 

Provision is also usually made in the agricultural labour contracts for 15,10 
or 8 days' notice of termination of contract to be given, a rule by which 
both the servants and the farmers or landholders are bound. 

Written agreements, as we have said, are almost exclusively confined 
to cases of engagements for piece work. The farmer and the tdcheron, 
in fact both, are keenly interested, the first to know for certain that 
his crops will be harvested, the second that he is assured of sufficiently re¬ 
munerative work in the summer.- The form of these contracts is rather 
simple and often consists in a mere written promise. The farmer, in 
most cases, arranges with a single labourer, the ganger, who undertakes 
to'find the necessary labourers and generally is the only one who signs. 
When the moment comes for the execution of the work, the farmer 
advises the ganger so that he may hold himself in readiness. 

'■ This is the most' usual form-of these agreements. - But, owing to. the 
.'■increasing' employment of .agricultural .machinery and the need of security 
the labourers'-on, wages are feeling more and more, in' recent' years ' this; 
/' labour .contracthas' been'.transformed and adapted,'to - new requirements. 

„ A 'Special".-arrangement'is,' now, made . by,,.''the ■ large',- - .farmers,,■■-who . employ 
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macMnery. The farmer, that is to say, engages, by means of a regular contract, 
a certain ntmibej: of labourers for the summer season,, with their pay fixed 
in advance. The arrangement is generally for about 200 francs for six 
weeks with lodging and a proportion of their board to be agreed upon. 
In this new form of contract it is established that the labourers must., do 
all the work required by the farmer; the reaping, transport of the grain 
to the warehouses, manuring etc. And in some cases also the farmer has 
the right to demand ^an extra week's work at 4 fr. a day per labourer. 

The agricultural labourers generally prefer this new system, because 
the pa}^ and the period of their employment is fixed in advance and they are 
less exposed to risks than formerly. 


§ 3. Agricultural working hours and wages. 

The Belgian agricultural statistical returns give us no information 
with regard to the working hours of the agricultural labourers, but it may 
be said generally that it is the sun that regulates the duration of the 
work in the fields. 

On the other hand, the Monographs on the different regions of the 
country (i) the Agricultural Department has published in most cases, indicate 
a working day in winter from 6 or 7 a. m. to 5 or 6. p. m. and in summer from 
4 or 5 a. m. to 7 or 8 p. m., with about two hours rest during the day. But 
this applies mainly to the case of the gagistes and so the information is in- 
omplete. It is advisable, on the other hand, to make a distinction, as far 
as the duration of the agricultural work is concerned, between the three 
classes of agricultural labourers previously considered, as the conditions of 
these classes are different, and it will then be easily seen that the and 

tdchewns have the longest days, the former, because, being house servants, 
they must always remain at the farm house, the second because they work 
by the piece ; both, then, 'ffollow the sunOn the other hand, the day 
labourers, whose affinity to the industrial workmen is closer, are trying to 
obtain more or less fixed hours, on an average twelve a day. And this is 
possible in view of the kind of work entrusted to them. There is to be 
observed, also, a general tendency towards the reduction of the hours of 
agricultural work, which is most marked in the regions of large farms 
and in the neighbourhood of industrial centres. 

Bet us now pass to a consideration of the wages, giving special 
attention to the modes of payment and the rate of pay. 

In the first place the wages may be calculated in respect to the time or 
to the quantity of work done. In respect to time, the, wages' may be per 
year, per month, per day and per hour. 

Wages per year imply a long contract, for at, least, one year, but such co,n- 
tracts are tending slowly to disappear.. It-is, in fact, evident that contracts 

, ('I)'See Sottrces of tMs article., ■ ■ 
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for a year impose too great an obligation on the farm labourer, and where 
they still exist they are a heritage of times and customs of the past. They 
are only made with farm house servants. ^ 

Wages are most usually calculated by the month in the case of the 
gagistes. The month is the shortest period for which t£.ey are employed. 
Those, indeed, who are not satisfied serve their month and go to seek employ¬ 
ment elsewhere. 

The day labourer is paid by the day; as are also labourers who work by 
the day at the farm house. There are also wages paid^per half or quarter of 
a day, especially in the case of women who cannot leave their homes for an 
entire day and can only engage to work for a few hours. 

On Belgian farms wages are also paid by the hour, but this is rare. 
The verification of the number of hours actually worked in this field is 
very diSictilt. It requires a special s^^'stem of bookkeeping, both fatiguing 
and inconvenient. However, the neighbourhood of urban and uridustrial 
centres where wages are generally paid by the hour in the factories has here 
and there led to the farmers adopting the system. 

The other mode of calculating wages is in proportion to the amount of 
work done, by the piece and hy the job. 

The former is usual when the labourer is engaged to perform a given 
kind of work at a rate of so much for a definite portion, so much, that is, 
per square metre, so much per lOO kg. of grain threshed etc.; the latter, when 
he assumes the charge and the responsibility of executing the whole of a 
given work; thus, if a tdcheron engages to harvest the beetroot crop on 
an area of 15 hectares at 55 francs the hectare. 

And the labourer who threshes grain hy the piece may suspend his work 
at any moment ; but he who has undertaken the mowing of a given area 
is obliged to finish the job at his own risk and peril. 

While, however, wages paid hy the piece are generally those of indi¬ 
vidual labourers, wages may be paid by the job either to individuals or to 
groups, generally to individuals on small farms, where often the work of 
a single ticheron suffices, and collectively on medium sized and large farms. 
In the latter case, the work is arranged on a co-operative system, by several 
labourers who contract to do the work and divide the wages almost always 
in equal proportions. The head of the group sometimes receives a slightly 
larger amount, for example 50 centimes more a day. 

The farm wages as above distinguished may be paid in money, in kind 
orin, service., ■ ' 

M of course the principal if not the only form in which 

farm wages are paid. The gagiste earns, in fact, from 15 to 20 or 30 francs 
. a month pthe day labourer from 2 to 3 or 4 frs. a day, or 0.15, 0.25 or 0,30 fis. 
an hour; and the tdcheron from 20 to 25 or 40 frs. the ha. 

This is the only method of payment in the case of thtidcheron and day 
.labourer, who sometimes receives no additional wages in kind, such as board 
or lodging. It is, however, the principal but not the sole form 'Of remuner¬ 
ation of the who generally receives board and lodging on the farm 

.on which he is employed. 
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Wages ill kind form the principal or the sole means of lemnneration 
in the case of certain work performed hy the piece or hy the joh. Thus a 
labonret threshing grain, instead of receiving, for example, 1,50 fr. per 
100 kg. threshed i|iay receive a proportion of the grain, th. or th. 
Another labourer may undertake to reap the fields of a farm on condition 
of receiving a certain proportion of the grain. This system is still usual 
in Hesbaye and Condroz, regions of medium sized and large farms, where 
the ordinary labourer's (in the fields and houses) are not sufficient and the 
more important work has to be given out to tdcherons on contract. 

Ill some regions, in addition to payment in money it is customaiy to 
^give the day labourers and gagisies presents or perquisites. Thus, for 
example, in the Polders, the day labourers receive on lease from the farmer 
some ares of land already manured and sown, and with the help of what they 
can make on the farm they are able to keep rabbits and a pig or two. 

A third characteristic method of remunerating labour is by means of 
special services rendered to the labourer. It is no rare thing for the farmer 
who engages labourers to perform certain work (such as ploughing, man¬ 
uring, transport etc.) or get it performed for them. This kind of return 
service (unknown in the manufacturing field) may be gratuitous or may 
be repaid. In the first case, it is, in so far as the benefit can be expressed 
in money, a supplement to the ordinary wages. In the second, however, 
there is a real exchange of services, the value of which is estimated by 
each party, or the whole or part of the work done by the agricultural 
labourer, generally belonging to the class of day labourers, is paid for by 
means of certain serffices rendered by the farmer. Thus, in the region of 
the Dunes, the servants and farm labourers, generally, on holidays have 
free use of their employers' horses and wmgons for ploughing, manuring 
etc. Elsewhere, however, the da^^ labourers are compensated for their 
labour by means of services of various kind ; the preparation and sowing 
of a piece of land, transport of material and produce etc. 

There are, finally, no recent official statistics in regard to the rate of 
farm wages and the information in unofficial publications is generally 
little reliable. 

Prom the manifold examples revealed by Boiiche's enquiry ■ above 
mentioned, it appears that nowadays the annual wrages of farmhouse 
servants vary according to circumstances from a minimum of 500 frs. to a 
maximum of 900 frs., including'board for an average number of 300 days 
effective work. The wages of day labourers it may be said had in genera! 
risen considerably betw^een 1900 and 1912., As, in fact, appears from a 
special statistical report,on the fluctuations in wages during that' period, 
compiled by the West Flanders Provincial Agricultural Commission, in 1900, 
the average daily wrage in the rural communes of that province was for 
men 0.96 frs. with board, or 1.7 frs. without, .and for women 0.57irs. with 
board and 1.13 frs. without.' These averages' in 1912 were respectively 
1.45 frs. and' 2.35irs. for men and 0.93 frs. and 1.68 frs. for women. ■ ■ 
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American Evidence : Information and Evidence Secured by the American Commission and 
the United States Commission. Senate Document Mo. 214, Part 3. 63Td Congess, ist. 
Session. Washington, 1914. 


Introduction. 


We iiave already dealt in this Bulletin with the work of the two Coni ' 
missions which, in 1913, visited Europe for the purpose of collecting 
information upon the subject of agricultural co-operation, including agri¬ 
cultural credit. The investigations were undertaken for the purpose of 
discovering how far European systems of co-operation could be adapted 
to meet the needs of American agriculture, and, as a necessary preliminary 
step to making specific recommendations, the Commissions attempted to 
ascertain the precise nature of these needs. The American Commission 
asked the Governor of each State to appoint a small committee to prepare 
a brief report on the State's agricultural needs. Reports were in due course 
received from most of the States and printed in a single volume as Part 3 
' of Senate Document No. 214, 

The reports, as indeed was to be expected, are very unequal in value; 
but taken together they give an interesting and presumably accurate 
account of America’s agricultural needs, and we shall attempt here to give 
a suininary of their contents. Without trying to deal with the reports by 
States we shall examine the needs of American agriculture under four 
heads : {i) Improved methods of farming; (2) Improved facilities for the 
transport and sale of produce ; (3) Increased credit facilities; (4) Improved 
social conditions, 
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I. Improved methods of farming. 

In the cotirse^of recent discussions upon American agriculture it lias 
often been asserted that what the farmer lacks is a knowledge of business 
methods, and that what he needs, therefore, is something in the nature 
of instruction in the art pf selling. The average farmer, according to this 
viewT, is a man who^is competent and hard-working and, as a technical 
farmer, successful, but who receives very little in exchange for his prod- 
^iicts because he is exploited by food combines or trusts. An impartial 
examination of the evidence available, however, rather inclines one to 
doubt the correctness of this view. That the farmer is often a bad business 
man is undeniable; but that he is usually a combination of good farmer and 
bad business man is not so clear. There is no obvious reason why a man 
who show's intelligence as a farmer should cease to be intelligent when he 
comes to do business; and the real truth seems to be that the indifferent 
farmer is usually an indifferent business man, and that good farming — 
that is, intelligent farming —is usually associated with intelligent business 
methods. 

At any rate, leaving aside for the moment the question of the disposal 
of farm produce, there is, in the reports with w'hich we are dealing a clear 
consensus of opinion that the American farmer needs, over and above 
everything else, instruction in. improved methods of cultivation. This 
in no way affects the truth of the assertion that if the farmer were 
better informed as to the markets for his products he might ver^^ often 
secure better prices for them. What is affirmed is this : that while Amer¬ 
ican farming may have more than one weak point it is really weakest from 
the point of view of what constitutes sound farming, and that, consequently, 
it is towards improvements in technical agriculture that the farmer should 
first direct his attention. 

To explain why much of the farming in America is relatively poor 
farming, and much of it absolutely bad farming, a number of reasons 
would have to be assigned. We shall refer only to those which are indicated 
in the reports with vffiich we are dealing. 

In the first place the American farmer, ever read}^ to move on to new 
lands in his search for an agricultural El Dorado, is constantly trying to 
farm under conditions of soil and climate which are quite new to Mm and 
which he does mot in the least understand. , As' a result, his work for the 
first few years in a new district is usually a series of unfortunate and costly 
experiments. And by the time he has become fairly well acquainted with 
one district, and is farming with moderate success, he probably hears of 
another new district where land is waiting for'the first comer and the 
■crops' are phenomenal — even for America, — and he takes the trail once 
more. 

Until the present time, free,land or at an^^ratc ' cheap land has always 
'.been available either in the United .States,or in 'Canada, and there is stiH; 
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an enormous territory to be brought into cultivation, so that for a long 
time to come the difficulty of the new settler will exist. The problem to 
be solved is how to provide him with sufficient inforiiiation about the 
agricultural conditions of the district into which he has^ moved to prevent 
his making serious mistakes in cultivation. 

The problem is referred to by a large number of the State Commissions. 
The Idaho Commission reports thus : The majority of the farmers of 
Idaho are new settlers. They have had little or no experience with semi-^ 
arid agricultuie, and in many instances no experience of any kind in agri¬ 
culture. The mistakes made under these conditions, where they have no 
counsel and advice, are extremely costly and fatal to their success. Again,^ 
in the Oklahoma report we read: “ We need a general education of our 
farmers along all agricultural lines. Fundamental in such education 
should be information relative to soil and climatic conditions, as pract¬ 
ically all our farmers come from States where conditions are different and 
will not realize the full degree of success from their efforts until they have 
an understanding of the local conditions. '' 

But the need for technical instruction in agriculture is by no means 
confined to the inexperienced settler in the newer States. New Jersey 
is one of the oldest of the States, yet in their report the Commissioners 
say: “ We do not, in most cases, secure the returns from the land which 
the intelligent and industrious farmer should secure. We fail to conserve the 
moisture that falls upon the land. We fail to supply the lacking plant 
food. We fail to adapt varieties of crops to our particular needs. We fail 
to deal effectively with fungous and insect enemies. In a word we still 
have much to learn concerning methods of profitable farming. '' 

Enough has been said to show that the people interested in agriculture 
in America labour under no delusion as to the average quality of the farm¬ 
ing there. Fortunately they also see clearly that the standard can only 
be raised by a well-devised sy^'stem of technical instruction, and the reports 
are practically unanimous in recommending that all the existing agencies 
for providing such instruction should be strengthened and extended. The 
method of providing technical instruction through county agents or 
demonstrators is viewed with particular favour by the Commissions. It 
has already ydelded excellent results in- various States, for the most part 
in the South, and is being extended rapidly, — expert advisers being 
appointed by county authorities (often with some financial assistance 
from both State and Federal authorities) practically as fast as suitable 
'men become available. The men are drawn largely from the Agricultural 
CoEeges, but the ordinary college course in agriculture needs to be 
supplemented by some considerable experience as a practical "farmer, 
and by some further study of the economics of production, in order to fit 
a man for the position of agricultural adviser to a county. An adviser 
is expected to carry out a soil survey of his,district, to make' soil analyses, 
to issue useful general instructions to farmers and at the same time give 
advice on specific points to individual farmers, to solve problems of farm- 
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management, to give advice as to the best methods of selling farm produce 
and, if necessary,^to organise and manage a labour bureau. 

The farmers’'‘demand for increased help from Federal and State agen¬ 
cies will be met to a very considerable extent by a recent Act of Congress 
— the so-called ''%ever Act ’’ — under the provisions of which a sum of 
23,120,000 dollars will be devoted by the Federal Government during the 
next nine years to the extension of agricultural instruction, on condition 
that the States contribute in the same period of nine r^eais a further 
sum of 18,800,000 dc^lars for the same purpose. 

A number of the reports refer to the question of tenancy, and as the 
^matter is always closely connected with the question of methods of culti¬ 
vation we may deal with it at this point. Tenancy, or to be more precise, 
the occupation and working of the land by tenant farmers and not by the 
real owners of the land, is almost universally alluded to in the United States 
as an evil, though to speak of the evil of tenancy ” is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing, when what is really intended is the defectiveness of the existing system 
of tenancy. The fact that, as things are, rented land in the United States 
is usually badly farmed land proves no more than that the sr^'stem under 
which tenants rent land is on the whole a bad one. 

In some cases the real nature of the evil is seen clearly enough. The 
Iowa Commission, speaking of conditions in that State, say: The most 
obvious need is the recasting of the present system of land tenancy. 
At present 40 per cent, of the farms of the State are occupied by 
tenants. Most of the leases run for hut one year; a few’* are for 
three years, and some for five years. This system of short term tenanc}" 
is bad for the landlord, wmrse for the tenant, and worst for the land. 
The general practice of farm tenancy takes but very little into account 
the all important factor of retaining or improving the fertilit3^ of the 
land. We need laws, both Federal and State, that will compel consid¬ 
eration of the land in all leases, making it the chief factor of import¬ 
ance, to be follov5red later by the claims of the tenant and the landlord. 
We need mandatory" laws providing for compensation to tenants for improve¬ 
ment both of the soil and of buildings. ” 

It is clear, therefore that in Iowa at least the members of the Commis¬ 
sion recognise that the evil lies in the shortness of the tenancy and in the 
fact that the tenant has no claim to compensation. 

In the report from New Jersey, too,, the difficulty is stated in its true 
terms : “ The depletion of the soils of our State has been hastened by lack 
; of wise legislation on land tenure. Under present conditions the tenant 
is not in any way encouraged to improve his holding. He knows that he: 
is renting the farm for one or two years, or at most'for a few' years only, 
and aims to derive' as large an income as possible with the least investmeiit 
on permanent improvements. ■. He has no incentive to,,adopt methods or 
rotations that would enhance The crop-producing power of the land. Europ¬ 
ean countries have .long recognize.d the wis.dom of encouraging the tenant 
to maintain the land atm .high level.of productiveness. It is time that 
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New Jersey, among other States, gave earnest consideration to legislation 
on land tenure. 

§ 2. Improved facieities for the transport and s.^ee of produce. 

In a country like the United States, where producing regions are often 
at enormously long distances from consuming centres, the problem of prov¬ 
iding adequate facilities for transport and sale fs constantly making 
itself felt in one form or another. Occasionally it is a purely material quest¬ 
ion of providing the means of communication ; more often it is a question^ 
of finding an economical S37stem of selling to take the place of methods 
which are regarded as wasteful and inefficient. 

There are references in the reports to both aspects of the problem. The 
need for good roads for instance is insisted upon in the reports from Dela¬ 
ware, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon and other States; the need for organis¬ 
ing co-operative selling associations is referred to in a large number of the 
reports; and several others point out the need for organising associations 
of consumers in the towns. 

It is significant that while the farmers would appear to be satisfied 
with the existing railwa^^ service they feel severely the need for better roads. 
In fact, railway construction has outrun the development of communi¬ 
cation by road, and many places enjo^dng rail an excellent service 
of communication with distant towns are separated from near-bi?" towns and 
villages hj roads which at their best are bad. and at their worst ate impass¬ 
able. As a result, the work of hauling produce from the farm to the rail¬ 
way station is rendered both irregular and costly. Nor is this state of 
things confined to the newb/ settled sections of the country. New Jerse\q 
long settled and thickly populated, is famed for its good roads, yet the Com¬ 
mission in that State report thus Miles and miles of our country roads 
are still in a deplorable condition and the hauling of farm produce over 
these roads is a costly undertaking. And again in the Delaware report' 
we read: “ Transport facilities include all that is necessary to take the prod¬ 
ucts of the farm to the door of the consumer. This begins with the haul 
from the farm to the railway or wharf, and, therefore, includes the necessity 
of good, roads. The States need the assistance of the Federal Government, 
and . a liberal appropriation of Federal funds would afford the needed 
encouragement to the much more general building of permanent roads.” 

It may be noted here that the demand for better roads is based, not on 
■economic grounds alone,, but also, ,and- even more often, on the ground 
that good roads contribute more than any other single factor to the ameni¬ 
ties of countrj^ life. Bad roads impede social and educational develop¬ 
ment by making it difficult or even impossible for the members of scattered 
,communities' to „,meet together for the discussion of matters, which.affect the 
common interest and caff for common action. 

;■ ■ ■Turning,now‘ to the question of reorganising the existing sellingmethods 
we. find;, the,,reports,;, practically ,■ unanimous in■',recommending the 'form-:'. 
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ation of co-operative selling agencies, but unanimous also in failing to indi¬ 
cate what steps should be taken for their formation or what type it would 
be advisable to establish. The Commissioners as a rule are inclined to 
suggest tentative measures only in the direction of co-operative enterprise, 
recognising that milch may still be done by improving, and to some extent 
regulating, existing selling methods rather than by attempting to abro¬ 
gate them in their entirely as many enthusiastic co-operators propose. 
Thus the Minnesota Commission writes as follows: The policy wdth re¬ 
gard to forming new Organizations should be extremely conserv^ative. For 
the present, the principal w^ork should be investigational and educational 
rather than propagandist.'' Several of the Commisions refer to the need 
"tor special legislation to facilitate the establishment and regulation of 
co-operative societies, and the lack of appropriate legislation has undoubt- 
edty hampered the development of agricultural co-operation in America 
to some extent. 

The Commissioners in New Jersey without committing themselves 
to the recommendation of any particular type of fanners' organisation are 
of opinion that great economies might be effected in the cost of distributiug 
farm products if the different parties interested in the problem acted in 
common. This is a very different proposal from the one usually made, 
namely, that the farmers should form themselves into associations from 
which middlemen and merchants would be rigidly excluded. The Neve 
Jersey Commission recommend that producers, public carriers, commission, 
dealers and merchants should meet together and discuss plans for pro¬ 
moting the interests of their community. “ Neglect of community in¬ 
tereststhe}^ add, ‘'is certain to react unfavourably on the individual 
producer ;'' and they point out two directions in w^hich common action 
is calculated to yield beneficial results, — in establishing public markets 
and in promoting the formation of consumers’ leagues in towuis. With ref¬ 
erence to the latter movement they say: “ Much has already been done in 
Europe in the organisation of consumers’ leagues w'hich secure their commod¬ 
ities from the individual producer or from societies of producers. The 
possibilities in this direction are w'ell illustrated b}' an organisation of fac¬ 
tory employees in the city of Passaic, N. J. This organisation has been 
buying co-operatively for a number of years directly from producer, 
among them the Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange, w^hose office 
is located at Freehold. ” 

Upon /the whole, the' reports show that the American farmer is somewhat 
diffident of schemes for co-operative production and sale, and that he looks 
rather to Federal and State institutions-to furnish him with information 
’which W'iM enable him to make more intelligent use of the ordinary commer¬ 
cial facilities for the transport and sale of his products. ■' 
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§ 3 . INCSBASEB CREDIT FACILITIES. - 

Many of the reports,, before discussing the question of providing in¬ 
creased credit facilities, refer to the difficulties which sometimes arise with 
reference to a holder’s title to the land he occupies. The matter is of consid¬ 
erable importance in two ways. In the first place any doubt as to the 
legality of the titles to land in a particular section: of the country is apt 
to prejudice bankers and the investing public against that section ; and 
in the second place, since the cost of proving a clear title must be added 
on to the cost of any loan raised on the land itself, it is to the interest of" 
the fanners that the system of land registration be as simple and inexpen¬ 
sive as possible. 

Here again it is to be observed that the difficulty is not one which is 
peculiar only to the more recently settled States. It is referred to in the 
reports from Oklahoiha, Idaho and Oregon, but also in those fromConnect- 
icift and Georgia. 

The Oklahoma Commission says: “ Until a short time ago the restrict¬ 
ions on Indian lands made it difficult for a white man to get a clear title 
to a farm. Even now so many complications have arisen over transfers of 
titles that it is often an expensive matter to prove a clear title. ” In the 
Oregon report, we read: “Steps should be taken to secure compulsory 
uniformity of land registration and State guaranty of titles. Some 
system upon the Torrens plan of land registration is necessary to 
cheapen the transfer of property and secure simplicity and safety in 
pledging land as a security for credit. ” In Idaho the difficulty arises in 
connection wdth settlers under the so-called “ Carey i\.ct, ” who have to 
fulfil certain conditions as to residence before they are granted a definite 
title to their land. Until all the conditions as to residence are fulfilled 
these settlers are unable to borrow anything on the security of their hold¬ 
ings. The Commission says: “Some means must be devised whereby 
settlers on Carey Act projects may receive early title to their lands, so that 
the57' may be enabled to give some security for borrowed capital, which they 
must have in order to develop their property and make payments on their 
rrater rights. ” The Connecticut Commission, speaking of the proposal 
to create a land mortgage institute of the bandschaft type, says: “ If 
this were to be done, a simplification of our methods of land registration 
and'the,,adoption of ,sometmg like the Torrens .system would be needful and 
there'would be need of further; simplification of our customary foreclosure 
■proceedings, 

'Turning now ,to the evidence as to the need for furnishing special .credit 
facilities for agriculture we find, aS' has been found in the course of every 
eU'quiry made 'in the United States,' that the financial position of theiarmers 
as a' ckss' varies v idely from one district' to another. ■ While on the one hand, 

' ■in, North Carolina, the average farmer “ either has 'no .credit at all '.or, ,is 
compelled'to.use such'form of high priced', credit as he can obtain from 
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the merchant/’ and in New Mexico, the average rate of interest paid by 
the farmer on, short time loans exceeds '12 per cent, and he has great dif¬ 
ficulty in getting-hioney sufficient for bis needs;” on the other hand in 
the older rural districts of Wisconsin, “ money for development purposes 
is cheaper than it^is in the cities”, and in Minnesota, ''there seems 
to be no discrimination against farmers and in favour of local merchants 
in the matter of interest rates on short time loans. ” 

In Arizona the Commission reports that, ” It is usual almost every¬ 
where for commercial Agencies to take advantage of the needs of the farmers 
and either force him to sell his products at a disadvantage or to borrow 
money at excessive rates of interest, or under conditions fraught vvith. 
*"peril to himself. ” The Texas Commission finds that, "The State needs 
improvement in the credit and financial facilities now at the command of 
the farmer ; ” and the Utah Commission that, The State needs a quicker 
and cheaper supply of money for farm loans. ” 

The evidence from Connecticut is to the effect that the facilities 
of the farmer for long term credit in that State may be considered “ fairly 
adequate”, except that the gradual extinction of the loans by amortiza¬ 
tion payments is practically unknown. 

Naturally, the recommendations of the different State Commissions 
as to what steps should be taken in the matter of providing additional 
credit for agriculture, also vary widely. Some of the Commissions declare 
unhesitatingly in favour of the establishmentof some form of co-operative 
credit institute, ■— mortgage banks with bond issuing powers for the provi¬ 
sion of long term credit for land purchase and permanent improvements, 
and co-operative credit unions for the provision of agricultural credit as 
distinguished from land mortgage credit. Others seem to be of opinion that 
upon the whole the business of providing credit can safely be left to ordinary 
banks and private companies {e. g., life insurance companies) which have 
large sums to invest. As a rule the Commissions which consider that addi¬ 
tional facilities are required make no suggestion as to tr^pe of credit insti¬ 
tute w^hich it is desirable to encourage in order that such facilities may be 
provided. 

It is interesting to note that the plea for greater facilities for obtaining 
long term loans upon favourable terms of repayment is usually made in 
the interests of the tenant class. Thus in the Minnesota report, we read': 
" In the discussion of this subject we believe that the tenant farmer has 
not received sufficient attention. The inefficient renter, who shifts from 
one locality to another, perhaps deserves to be left out of account. We 
believe, however, that under the present conditions of high land values, it 
is difficult for the industrious and efficient tenant to acquire owmership of 
land, and that a system of long time loans with an amortization feature 
would be, a, distinct benefit to such renters. ” The Mississippi Commission- 
is in favour of establishing some form of land mortgage institute wdth power 
to issue, bonds on the ground that this system," would furnish investments 
for those wffio are now absentee landlords and allows the purchase of their 
land: by the tenants. ” 
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The Washingtoix Commission favours the creation of a mortgage 
credit institute on the lines of the German Landschaft, The West Virginia 
Commission, on the other hand, believes that in any endeavour to improve 
credit conditions attention should first be concentrated upon, banks, trust 
companies, building and loan associations and other Established financial 
organisations. The single Commissioner who reports on the needs of Oklahoma 
says : Much is said about credit systems and about high rates of interest 
charged to farmers. Inmyopinion this matter will adjUvSt itself when farmers 
farm in such a manner as to accumulate a surplus sufficient to improve and 
stock their farms. Interest rates are subject to an economic law^ of siippty 
and demand, and when the security which the farmer gives the banker is im¬ 
proved rates of interest will fall. I do not believe this matter merits any*" 
special attention. ” In Kentucky the Commission does not think that 
European S3^stems of land mortgage credit could be successfully introduced 
into the United States where there is a shifting population, and where, 
in addition, the strongly individualistic temperament of the average farmer 
would prove a serious obstacle to their smooth working. In Connecticut, 
as we have already noted, the existing facilities for long term credit are 
considered fairly adequate. 

With reference to the provision of short term or personal credit to enable 
the farmer to meet the annually recurring need of his business there is a 
like diversity of opinion in the reports of the Commissions. The Georgia 
Commissioners say : “We believe that short term, cheap, safe and elastic 
credit can be secured by our farmers by the organising of rural communi¬ 
ties into co-operative credit unions"’, and the low^'a Commission is in 
favour of the introduction of co-operative unions of the Raffeisen type. But 
the Connecticut Commissioners say : “ It seems to your Committee that the 
credit, facilities of Connecticut are already of such a character that a wise 
extension of their use wmiild go far towards meeting the needs of the people ; 
and that it is doubtful whether credit unions of the Raffeisen type w^otild 
find congenial soil among out farming population, especially if these unions 
were characterized, as is usual, by the unlimited liability of the members. ” 
The Oklahoma Commission is more 'emphatic in its opinion, and says in 
its report: Easy and cheap credit seems to be the panacea generally 
recommended for all agricultural troubles. It is true that the condition 
of the peasants in a number of European countries has been improved by 
the personal credit system, but their whole foundation, of agriciiitiiral con¬ 
ditions differs so absolutely from w^hat we have here in Oklahoma that the 
adoption of such a system by us is, so far, out of the question. ” 

. ■ It is a fact woith. noting that throughout the reports it is never suggest- 
edlhat lhe duty of financing agriculture is one which devolves, upon the 
State., The Commissions,' as we have already seen, do not hesitate to. recom¬ 
mend that public money should be devoted on , a ' generous' scale to agri- ■' 
cultural schools and colleges and to all the''various' agencies for the improve-, 
ment of technical 'agriculture., They'^ ..are jin' favour of State'' aid'ior'The 
improvement of 'country roads, for, the 'provision' offschoolsHh'rural' districts, 
and, in a',word,', for the "'support', of ' any'- .scheme of ,obvious ,,piiblic utility', ■ 
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material or moral. But they do not propose that the State should provide 
■the additional capital which American farmers 'need for the better organi¬ 
sation of their business. 


§ 4. Improved sociad conditions. 

It is admittedly ^impossible to separate entirely the question of the 
improvement of social conditions in the rural districts from that of 
the improvement of the economic position of the farming class. But neither 
is it true that social conditions are determined solely by economic condi¬ 
tions, and it is at least convenient, and at the same time adds something 
to clearness, to examine the former under a separate head. 

A number of causes have combined to make life in the small villages 
and in the open country somewhat hard and dreary. Tliis is true even of 
rural life in New England and in other long settled regions where towns 
are comparatively numerous and the means of communication are relatively 
good ; but it is true especially of the life in the farming districts of the Cent¬ 
ral and Western States where the distances to he travelled for purposes 
of business or pleasure are great and communication is made more diffi¬ 
cult by the absence of good roads, where very few of the comforts and amen¬ 
ities of life are to be enjoyed, where there is but little social interest and 
the community spirit is practically non-existent. Under such conditions 
it is not to be wondered at that the young people find life in the country irk¬ 
some or that the older people move into the tow ns as soon as their means will 
permit them to give up working on the land. 

The Commissions are practically unanimous in recognising the fact that 
life ill the country leaves much to be desired. They urge, in the first place, 
the need for better educational facilities; in the second place, the need for 
increased opportunities for recreation and amusement. The New' Jerse}!" 
Commission w^rites thus: “By establishing agricultural courses in our 
public schools, by providing better trained teachers, by reorganising social 
activities w^e shall lay the foundation for systems of education dealing 
directly with the individual and directly wdth problems that need solution. 
The Illinois Commission w^rites to the same efiect: “ Better school conditions 
demand the attention of the State and w^e suggest the necessity for a new' 
State lav/ providing for the modernisation of country schools and the 
introduction of vocational courses of instruction.” 

It is a very common complaint of the farmers that the teachers in coun¬ 
try schools are not only, in general, poorly trained for their w'ork, but are, 
moreover, usually out of sympathy with rural life. This is undoubted^ 
true, in spite of the fact that there are numerous notable exceptions ; and 
the reasons are not far to seek. Country schools as a rule are small, ill- 
equipped and badly supported' financially.' School governors, having 
appointed a, teacher ■— in the majority of cases, it must be noted,' for the 
period: of .perhaps sbcmonths.during w'hich the school w/ill be open and for. 
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110 longer — too often take no further interest in the fate of either school or, 
teacher. Naturally, under these conditions, very few really able men or 
women can be attracted into the service of rural schools. 

The matter is a serious one and the demand for better schools is every 
day becoming more insistent. There is a very pressing need for additional 
training colleges for teachers in rural schools, and there is a movement 
on foot (at present unfortunately not very widespread) to consolidate 
a number of small rural schools into one efficient, ^^^ell'-equipped district 
school. It is rapidly being recognised, too, that a well organised school 
has a very wide field of usefulness open to its activities and is capable of 
serving as a social and educational centre for the v/liole community. The 
schoolmaster in a rural neighbourhood is in one sense in a prndleged pos¬ 
ition. He can initiate schemes for the better organisation of the economic 
or social life of the community without running the risk of being accused 
of having interests of his own to serve, and he may fairly expect to be 
supported by ever3'one who has the well-being of the community at heart. 

For this reason, among many others, the awakening of public interest 
in rural education may fairly he regarded as a fact of profound impor¬ 
tance, full of promise for the future of rural America. 
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HOlffi COIvONIvSATION IN SIBERIA (i) IN 1913 


§ I. Generai, progress of state directed COEONISATIOX. 

Tlie readers of our Bulletin already know (2) that the colonisation of 
the immense desert tracts of Russia beyond the Ural Mountains was one 
of the chief features of the extensive programme of agricultural reform 
initiated in 1906 by the Ministry presided over by the late P. A. Stol3rpm. 
The suppresssion of the former system of collective ownership on the part 
of the miland the purchase of land though the medium of the Peasants' 
Bank not sufficing, in spite of improved methods of farming, to satisfy the 
demand for land among a population that in the natural course increases 
so rapidly as the Russian, it became absolutely necessary to settle the super¬ 
abundant peasants who had no land in districts outside of European Russia. 
It was principally with this view the systematic colonisation of 'Russia in 
Asia was organized by the State. 

The measures taken by the Government to encourage and promote 
this colonisation belong to two difierent systems. On the one hand, the 
'' General Colonisation Department" (nepecerennecKoe ynpaBJieme),founded 
for the purpose at Petrograd, undertook to explore, classify, settle the 
boundaries of and '' prepare " the land suitable for colonisation on scientific 
lines. On the other, a whole series of special facilitations were accorded 
by Decree to all settlers in the Transural regions. 

Of course these two systems were to work simultaneously and complete 
each other. The organisation of the holdings was to correspond with the 
number of emigrants, to none of whom was to be assigned land that was 
not sufficiently prepared in regard to the fixing of the legal boundaries, 
irrigation, clearing, roads and the principal requirements of ordinary life. 
But, actually, things took quite a different course. 

A succession of bad harvests, the agrarian disorders of 1906 and, 1907 
in , European Russia, the excessive facilitations' granted at the first to emi-. 


(i) Induding the “ Region of the Steppes ” aad some parts of Turkestan. 

;(2} See article General Outline of the New Russian Land Reforms in the niimbers of 
.'this-Bulletin for Novemher, 1913 and January,'.1914.; 
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grants, and other circumstafices it would take too long to enumerate 
here, gave an absolutely unexpected incentive to emigration to Siberia. 
From 46,000 and 44,000 in 1904 and 1905, the number of emigrants in¬ 
creased to 217,000 in the first year in which the land reform came into 
force (1906), and by a bound reached in the next year 577,000 and at last 
attained the enormous figures of 759,000 and 707,000 persons. 

With so extraordinary and unexpected an invasion, the General Colon¬ 
isation Department of course found itself quite unable to cope. In spite 
of a very considerable increase of its funds, and the admirable energy 
exhibited by all its numerous staS, it was soon quite materially impossible 
for it to prepare the number of holdings indispensable for the ever rising 
flood of emigrants. 

The Government had to take energetic measures to check the influx of 
colonists, thousands of whom, indeed, who had started without reflection, 
and without any of the qualities required for a good colonist, already dis¬ 
couraged, asked to be sent home. The facilitations, too liberally granted 
to the emigrants in the earlier years, were reduced ; a more severe examin¬ 
ation of the colonists applying instituted and, other circumstances being 
favourable, finally the invasion could be checked. In igio the total num¬ 
ber of emigrants to Siberia decreased to 310,000 and the next year it did 
not exceed 226,000. The General Colonisation Department could breathe 
a little, and the natural proportion between the land prepared and the num¬ 
ber of colonists provided with lots for cultivation could be re-established. 

In 1912 there was again a slight increase in the immigration to Si¬ 
beria, the number of new comers amounting to 259,000, but the Colonis¬ 
ation Department is now master of the situation and the land prepared is 
sufficient not only for the requirements of the new comers, but also for the 
provision of large reserves to meet future demands. 

In 1913, for which the first statistical summaries have just appeared, 
the increase of immigration was further marked and to a considerable degree. 
The total number of newcomers was 327,500. But as we shall see, the pre¬ 
paration of the holdings for immediate colonisation has increased in even 
larger proportion and the Government is in a position not only to reduce 
some of the credits granted for the purpose, but also to use the savings for 
the extension of its work of organization preparatory to colonisation to 
new districts, not yet included in the colonisation areas. 

It was time this last result was reached. In fact, the land traversed 
by the great lines of communication, railways, roads or rivers, is already 
overstocked with colonies. To render possible a further influx of immi¬ 
grants, ■ and,direct their course towards those regions it is most important to 
secure for European colonisation for purposes of commerce or industry or 
the security of the frontiers of the Empire, ,it is first of, all necessary to open 
up these countries by means of new lines of communication.' , 'This is the 
most urgent ^problem the future calls for the settlement of, so' that'there 
may'be a'.further extension of colonisation in the regions still'Unoccupied. 

But let usdeave'the future and return to,the work:"d'one,'in'1913. , i 
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§ 2. I^iSGISEATION AND REGUEATION OF COEONISATION- 


The gradual and contimial increase of economic activity in the regions 
of comparatively old colonisation has given rise in these regions to a whole 
series of new probleins, the solution of which has necessitated considerable 
legislative action on^he part of the Gor^emment authorities. The rights 
of ownership, lease or usufruct, granted often too hastily to the colonists 
on their first establishment, had to be reconsidered an.d at last no longer 
given. Special measures have had to be taken to eticoiirage the form¬ 
ation of large and medium sized holdings. The progress of livestock im¬ 
provement rendered the regulation of pasture land and steppes necessary. 
Hamlets and towns, commercial or industrial enterprises have arisen where 
formerly there were only tundras and here also it was necessary to 
legislate and regulate. Land formerly unxiroductive has been gained for 
agriculture by means of remarkably expensive irrigation vroiks, such as the 
construction of the Galitzin and Woronzoff canals in the Muchansk steppe (i) 
and the great Romanoff canal, not yet completed, in the «Hunger 
Steppe >) (2), It was necessary to regulate the colonisation of this land so as to 
ensure that its cultivation should be in proportion to the high price of the 
land thus conquered from nature. Ever^uvhere, finally, from one end to 
the other of the immense territory, the most various measures must he 
taken with a view to the improvement of the general conditions of life of 
the colonists. 

Among the legislative and administrative acts of every kind to which 
the solution of these various problems gave rise in the year 1913, let us men¬ 
tion quite specially those relative to the following matters : >•: 

Extension to any Russian subject of the rights and privileges of emi¬ 
grants ill the Transural provinces, up to the present reserved to certain 
social classes onty. 

Opening to colonisation of large areas in the “ Hunger Steppe ” (Pro¬ 
vince of Samarkand), along the sections of the Romanoff Canal already 
fitiished. Opening to colonisation of a large part of the Imperial domains 
in the district of Heichinsk. 

Grant of full ownership to the colonists established there as simple 
tenants of numerous areas of Crown Land in the provinces of Amur and 
along the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Preliminary measures for a general readjustment of the holdings' be¬ 
longing to the Cossacks of Semiryetchensk so as to liberate for colonisatioiv 
large areas of cultivable ground. ' 


(i) See tile article, “ Borne Colonisation in the Caucasus from 1908 io 1912 ”, 
Ijct of this Bulletin for October last. 

, (2)':Iu the .province of Samarkand. . 


in the nton- 
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Grant of variotis facilitations for the encouragement of the establish^ 
ment of commercial and industrial undertakings in towns ^iid rural centres. 

General regulation of leases and pasture land. 

New conditions in regard to credits granted to immigrants on their 
first establishment. 

Transfer of 1,000,000 roubles to the ‘^Alexander III Fund” for the 
satisfaction of the religious requirements of the colonists. 

Various measures for combating the use of opium in the provinces of 
the Amur and the Pacific coast etc. 


3. Delimitation and general readjustment of colonisation areas. 


If from the domain of legislative and administrative measures we 
pass to that of the material work executed in the course of 1913 on the in¬ 
itiative of the General Colonisation Department, it is incontestably the pre¬ 
paration of the land that first deserves our attention. Let us distinguish 
here between the scientific delimitation with the object of establishing 
the rights of ownership, the general preparation with that of rendering the 
soil fit for cultivation and the special measures intended to render the land 
made fit for cultivation habitable by the colonists. 

The final operation of the scientific delimitation, or the division of 
the land already prepared in other respects into individual holdings, with 
the help of surveying and the marldng off of boundaries, was carried out over 
a total area of 2,300,000 deciatines (2,320,000 ha.) (i). Remarkable as it 
was for its cheapness—the total cost did not exceed 1,000,000 roubles -—this 
considerable work was still more remarkable as regards the area of the hold¬ 
ings which were surveyed and for which the boundaries were fixed in a 
single year. The rapid progress of the work is indeed one of the most charac¬ 
teristic features of the surveying carried out in Transural Russia. To ar¬ 
rive at a precise idea of it, it will be enough to point out that in the course 
of the last three years alone (1911,1912 and 1913), the total area surveyed 
and marked off under the direction of the General Colonisation Depart¬ 
ment attained the considerable size of 6,000,000 deciatines, equal to the 
united area of Belgium and Holland. 

As regards the first delimitation of the still unoccupied land, it was al¬ 
ready possible in 1912 to reduce the amount of this land, with the help 
of the reserves available from previous years, by nearly 50% of the area 
it had in 1911, or from 3,000,000 to 1,600,000 deciatines. In 1913, this 
course could be continued and the reduction of the amount of work of 
this kind still to be done intensified. The original delimitation of uncultiv¬ 
ated land was restricted to an area of 1,107,000 deciatines ; 684,000 de- 
ciatines were intended for collective colonisation and the other 423,000 
"" deciatines: lor individiial colonisation. 

: deciatine'— 1.09 ba. ' . , , ' 
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The saving realised by these important reductions of the the work of 
■preparation in the regions of future colonisation of especially agricultural 
character have permitted the attempt, made for the first time in 1913, of 
preparing colonies intended especially for forestry industry in the celebrated 
'' taiga '' of SibeAa. In accordance with the general rule of only under¬ 
taking specially expensive works of preparation in important districts 
or with a view to the security of the frontiers or in consideration of mineral 
or other exceptional resources, for the attempt in question an area of 
'10,000 deciatines or the “taiga” of Mariinsk in the province of Tomsk 
has been taken. It was necessary to construct more than 140 versts of 
raods onty to make this remote region accessible, where twenty five for¬ 
est colonies have been delimited, their boundaries fixed and the colonies 
organized in advance. 

Among the other delimitation undertakings of the surveyors of the Gen¬ 
eral Colonisation Department, let us mention the division and marking off 
of 80,000 hectares of lots for individual colonisation in districts not yet 
occupied in the older colonisation areas, the delimitation, surveying and 
marking off of 340,000 deciatines already occupied by immigrants from 
the European provinces, the organization in advance of 778,000 deciatines 
to be assigned to Kirghiz nomads who desire to settle as farmers, that of 
1,108,000 deciatines of various holdings, finally, intended to serve as colon¬ 
isation reserves (the greater part) or, for the establishment of special com¬ 
mercial or industrial undertakings in places most suitable for such enter¬ 
prise. 

To the above measures must also be added those taken by the General 
Colonisation Department with a view to the readjustment of the holdings 
belonging to the “local population”, that is to sa^- to Russians established 
in the country before State colonisation wms begun or to native inhabitants 
of the various races and nationalities that occupy these immense regions. 
These measures,-up to the present consisting only in a series of preparatory 
operations in view of a definite readjustment to be carried out gradually, 
affect a total area of 4,500,000 ha. and cost in 1913 alone altogether more 
than 1,000,000 roubles. 


§ 4. Measures for the facieitation of the cuetivation of thexand. 


With the object of facilitating the cultivation of the colonisation areas, 
the General Department has taken steps with a view^in the first place, to 
rendering the holdings easily accessible, and, in the second, to draining or 
irrigating, according to circumstances, and'finally deforesting the land,, 
when, the, colonists could not do it by their own efforts. 

The 'special credit annually granted for the construction and mainten¬ 
ance of roads in^ the various regions' of colonisation increased from year to 
year pin 1913, it had become' 4,5^0^' With this large'amountdt 
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was possible to construct 2,172 versts (i) of .wagon roads, and complete 2,913 
versts, tbe construction of which had been commenced in previous years, 
to plan and begin the construction of 4,900 new versts anH finally to repair 
and keep in order 8,328 versts previously constructed. This credit served 
also for the maintenance of communication by rivef between certain 
colonies of West Siberia, for navigation between other colonies on the 
Pacific coast, and finally for the organization of regular goods trafiic hj 
motor car in the Kulundin steppe. ^ 

The hydraulic engineering w-ork carried out rudder the instructions 
of the General Colonisation Department cost 2,000,000 roubles in 1913. It 
included chiefly the study of about 5,000,000 deciatiiies colonised or to 
be colonised, from the point of view of the water supply, the sinking of 
2,116 wells in various colonies and the construction of 24 reservoirs for 
irrigation purposes, and finally in the establishment of a large system of 
canals for drainage or irrigation of areas to be colonised. 

Tet us here observe that the wmrk of road construction as well as 
of irrigation, carried out at the suggestion of the General Colonisation 
Department, represents comparatively only a very small portion of the 
work of this class carried out in the colonisation areas. The principal 
part is taken by the State, in so far as the great lines of communic¬ 
ation are concerned, and the Land Improvement Department, as regards 
hydraulic engineering work of general interest, and to the Colonisation 
Department is left only the essentially local work, exclusively intended to 
meet the requirements of the areas under its control. 

The special credit for deforestation and extirpation of plants in the agri¬ 
cultural colonies in the '' taiga '' region only dates from the year 1912. In 
the year wdth which we are concerned it was used for the clearing of larger 
areas at an average rate of 143 roubles per deciatine. Work of this nature 
has been for the most part (58 %) done by the population itself, under the 
guidance of the employees of the General Colonisation Department. It is 
only in colonies, where the population is not yet sufficient, that it has been 
altogether carried out by workmen employed by the General Depjartment 
and at its expense (42 % of the areas cleared). To hasten and facilitate 
the deforestation of the agricultural colonies of the taiga'' districts in 
the provinces of the Amur and the Pacific coast, the General Department 
in 1913 established three large sawmills in those districts. A large work¬ 
shop for manufacture of forestry produce generally has also been estab¬ 
lished in the Province of Irkutsk. 


,. '§' 5. Measures for the welfare of the^ cotonists. 

'' Among the measures for the advancement of the material, moral and 
intellectual welfare of the colonists, we must in the first'place mention those 

|i)'Tlie Rii^iasi' yerst is equal .tou.067 km.; 
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the object of wHcb, is the organization of a sufficient and regular sanitary 
service in the colonisation areas. 

The speciar*credit granted for this purpose increases annually in very 
notable proportion. In 1913, for example, it amounted to 4,732,000 
roubles, exceeding the amount for 1912 by 287,000 roubles. The chief lines 
along which colonisation penetrates being now provided with a compar¬ 
atively satisfactory sanitary service, attempt is being made to extend the 
same to regions mo^e remote from these lines. Thus, it is exclusively in 
remote regions that the 20 new medical stations instituted in 1913 have been 
established. With these included, the medical service for the whole colon¬ 
isation area of Siberia on January ist., 1914, consisted of 140 doctors and 
630 health officers at 445 medical stations. 

Further to encourage and facilitate the recruiting of this staff, which 
is now a very difficult matter, a law of June 28th., 1912, instituted special 
bursaries to enable young Siberians, or, in default of them, young people 
of any part of the Empire, to attend the university courses or other schools 
of medicine free of charge, on condition, of course, of serving a certain 
time in Siberia, after they have obtained their diplomas. The total amount 
of these bursaries in 1913 came to 12,600 roubles. 

With the object of facilitating as fan as possible the establishment of 
the colonists, alwa3^s a yer3^ expensive matter, above all in countries so 
remote and so destitute of good means of communication, a whole system 
of loans for initial establishment on exceptional^ favourable conditions 
has been instituted. In 1913 loans of this kind had been granted to 33,485 
families, 62 % of all those that had crossed the Urals in the period in quest¬ 
ion. The total amount of these 33,485 loans was 4,260,801 roubles, giv¬ 
ing an average of a little more than 127 roubles per loan. If to the above 
amount we add that of the loans granted in a similar way to the colonists 
who had arrived in the couiitr3^ before the commencement of the 3^ear, we 
obtain a general total for all loans for initial establishment in 1913, of 
7,768,670 roubles or about 20,000,000 francs. 

In addition to the measures we have spoken of, the General Colon¬ 
isation Bepaitment assigns, either under the form of loans on favourable 
terms or under that mainl3^ of subsidies properly so called, considerable 
sums for the foundation and maintenance of institutions for the satisfac¬ 
tion of the moral and intellectual requirements of the colonists. The total 
amount of these sums has increased year b3’ year : being 613,965 rotiblesin ^ 
1909, 879,935 roubles in 1910, .899,020 roubles in 1911, 1,888,370 roubles 
in 1912, and 2,574,581 roubles in 1913. 

Most of this money is generally spent on the construction and mainten-, 
ance of churches and schools., In 1913, Tor example, the -General Colon¬ 
isation Department assigned for the purpose 1,344,638, roubles which, how¬ 
ever, was only about 61 % of the total amount spent in the 3^ear on Churches 
and Schools. The rest was supplied by contributions madeior the same end 
by the Holy S3mod, amounting to-354,700 roiibles, the-Department of 
Public Education, amounting, to 411,278 roubles, the,local administrations'/'' 
amounting to 72,700 and, finally, .various ■■institutions of public utility and , 
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many private individuals, coming altogether, to 16,322 roubles. However, 
no account is taken in this list of the amounts granted in ^1913 hj the Holy 
Synod for the special object of the maintenance of the clergy and servants 
of 125 parish churches and chapels built in Siberia in 1912. 

With these abundant subventions from public and‘^private sources it 
was possible to build in the whole of Transural Russia, in the year with 
which we are concerned alone, 169 churches, 67 large and 159 small chapels, 
83 elementary schools dependent on the clergy and conducted by them, 
and, finally. 510 public schools dependent on the l)epartment of Public 
Education. 


§ 6 . Various iueasures for the extension of coeonisation. 

In 1913 the development ot agriculture properly so called was assisted 
by the grant of subsidies of a total amount of 246,348 roubles. These 
subsidies were given either for the establishment of model farms, or for 
the encouragement of the introduction of new crops or improved methods 
of farming. 

Desiring to encourage the tendency, which Eas become marked from 
year to year, of the older colonists to pass voluntarily from the system of 
collective property held by the mir to that of individual ownership and 
to facilitate the work of readjustment necessitated by the change, the Gen¬ 
eral Colonisation Department placed at the free disposal of the colonists 
a whole stafi of surveyors and experts instructed either simply to direct 
and supervise the work done by the peasants themselves, or, at their re¬ 
quest, to carry it out for them at the expense of the State. The expend¬ 
iture in this connection amounted in 1913 to 983,645 roubles. 

By way of a preliminary study of the regions not yet included in the 
colonisation areas, fifteen scientific expeditions in 1913 explored a total 
area of 25,000,000 deciatines (27.500,000 ha. or nearly as much as the 
entire area of Italy), ascertaining that about one fifth of the area thus 
studied was adapted for profitable agricultural colonisation. 

One of the most eft'ective measures taken by the General Colonisation 
Department, with a view to the encouragement of the extension of modern 
methods of farming among the colonists, was the institution, in all the most 
important centres of the colonisation areas, of government storehouses for 
the provision of the local population with agricultural machinery and im¬ 
plements at low prices, as well as with chemical manure, tested seed, 
and other farm requisites of the first necessit3n On Januar3/ ist., 1913, the 
total number of the storehouses of this kind was 253. During the year 
it increased to 277. And the work of the official storehouses was further 
completed by an agreement entered into between the General Colonisation 
Department and the various local credit societies, in accordance with which 
the, latter ■undertook, to ^ do the work of the, official agricultural machiner}’^, 
and" produce,: .storehouses'' in all ,places where there were,; none of', these latter.' 
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The total amount purchased by the local population from these store¬ 
houses in 1913, ;;i,50o,ooo roubles, was less than in the preceding year, but 
this purely accidental decrease was due primarily to the bad harvest of 
hay ill 1913. This is seen from the fact that the decrease was only in the 
purchase of mowing machines, whilst in the case of all other machines, as 
well as in that of seeds and chemical manure, there was, on the contrary, 
a considerable increase both in the quantity purchased and the amount. 
Tet us also observe^^hat the carefully organized competition of the I^ocal 
Credit Societies has necessarily had a certain effect on the business of the 
official Storehouses (i) 

Let us finally sa}^ that in 1913 the sphere of action of the agricultural 
storehouses of the General Colonisation Department was considerably ex¬ 
tended by their being entrusted vfith the work of constructing and adminis¬ 
tering the elevators, the institution of which in various places in the pro¬ 
duce of Tobolsk and the territory of Turgaisk was decreed, the expenses 
to be xDaid out of the special State fund. 

Among the other measures adopted by the General Colonisation Depart¬ 
ment for the welfare of the colonists, one of the most beneficent was the in¬ 
stitution ill the provinces of the Amur and the Pacific coast, where private 
commerce has as yet made very little progress, of a certain number of 
warehouses for the provision of the population of those remote regions with 
the articles of greatest importance for their every day life. Placed, at the 
beginning of 1910 under the management and supervision of the State Agri¬ 
cultural Storehouses Department, these warehouses have rendered invalu¬ 
able services, while their business from a commercial point of view^ has been 
excellent. In 1913 there were 43 of them and the total amount of their 
sales came to nearh’ 1,000,000 roubles or 140,000 roubles more than in the 
3^ear before, although there was no increase in the number of warehouses 
in 1913. 

That year was also characterised by a most remarkable increase in 
the forestry warehouses established by the General Colonisation Depart¬ 
ment in the most tliicMy wooded districts of Siberia. This was due to the 
annually increasing demand of the colonists in the steppes for w’-ood for 
building purposes, as in the steppes there is no wood at all. In 1912 the total 
amount of the various kinds of produce sold by the forestry warehouses 
was 332,000 roubles, giving a net profit of 59,000 roubles. In 1913 'the 
amount of the sales increased to 1,113,000 roubles and that of the met 
profit to 150,000 roubles. 

Let us observe that this increased activity in the exploitation of forests 
has largely benefited the colonists in the neighbourhood of the warehouses. 
Those of the forest district of Tarsk, to give only one example, gained as 
labourers in the service of the warehouses 144,000 roubles altogether, or 
49,000 roubles more than in the preceding year. 


(i) The statistics at our disposal, unfortunately, give noinfomiatioiiiii regard to the busi¬ 
ness'done by the credit societies'in this department. ■' 
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At the beginning of 1913, the forestry warehouses of Siberia had only 
one machine sawmill, at Omsk. In the course of the ye^r a second was 
completed at Akmolinsk. It was already working in the last four months 
of the period. A third sawmill, also in the Akmolinsk district, was 
nearly completed. Finally, in the Government of Irkutsk the building 
of a large workshop has been commenced. It will serve for the most vari^ 
ous branches of wood manufacture. It is to be foreseen that these build¬ 
ings, all due to the initiative of the General Colonisatii.1)n Department, will 
contribute to the further increase of the utilisation of the inexliaiistible 
wealth of the Siberian forests. 

Parity to make up for the total lack of building material in some reg¬ 
ions and partly to encourage the colonists in the use of building material 
of a less inflammable nature than wood, the General Department founded 
three large tile works in Siberia between 1910 and 1912. In 1913 it built 
two more, both capable of producing 600,000,000 tiles a year. The 
effect of these tile works has been considerable, as appears from the 
fact that in 1913 they sold more than 1,000,000,000 tiles or more than 
twice the amount sold in the preceding year. 


§ 7. Statistical studies and administration. 

In 1913, as in previous years, the General Department devoted con 
siderable attention to the preparation of detailed statistics of colonisation. 
In this field quite special attention was given to the distribution of land 
according to the nature and quality of the soil, the kind of tenure and 
crops, as statistics of this kind are specially important for the preliminary 
work of land organisation and readjustment. 

In regard to agricultural statistics properly so called, let us mention 
an imxDoitant modification in the organization of the collection of the stat¬ 
istics. Abandoning the method hitherto followed of collecting them with 
the assistance of the local authorities, the General Colonisation Depart¬ 
ment has decided henceforth to entrust very numerous special correspond¬ 
ents, engaged by it even in the remotest hamlets, with the duty of inforin- 
ing it by means of answers to lists of questions specialty drawn up b}^ the 
Department itself. 

In the year with which we are concerned, the General Department suc¬ 
ceeded in satisfactorily completing a very extensive statistical study, on 
the land of the Semir^^etchensk Territory and the provinces of Turkestan 
proper. The practical results of this work were of the greatest importance. 
Amongst other things it was ascertained that a scientific distribution of 
these, vast, areas, while leaving the Kirghiz natives free use of the whole ex¬ 
tent of land they can reasonably require for their nomadic life, would still 
place at the disposal of the State an area of 1,652,000 deciatines (1,670,000 
hectares) .of cultivable' land, of, the best.' quality, .rvhiGh' would forni'a'vety 
,valu,able::addition to the quantity'of'land fit lot' colo.nis'ation. ■ 
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Let us .further note that the sphere of action of the general statistical 
service of the Etjipire, which up to now did not include Transural Russia, 
was extended in 1913, by way of trial to the six Siberian provinces of Tur- 
gaisk, Akmolinsk, Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, Tomsk and Irkutsk. The results 
obtained have be&i most satisfactory and such as encourage the expect¬ 
ation that there will be a further extension of the field of this important 
service so as to include in it all the provinces of Russia in Asia. 

In spite of the constant increase of the activity of the General Colon¬ 
isation Department it has been able to keep the expenditure for its internal 
administration remarkably low. Compared with that of the previous irear, 
the expenditure for 1913 showed only an increase of 33,000 roubles. 'And 
this increase even was entirely due to two undertakings of a strictly oc¬ 
casional and extraordinary nature: one, the building at a cost of 15,000 
roubles of an office for the local Colonisation Department in the Amur Pro¬ 
vince, and the other a contribution of 20,000 roubles, towards the completion 
and printing of the splendid Atlas of Russia in Asia published in 1914, 
under the auspices of the General Department. 

The space at our disposal does not allow of our giving details of the 
expenditure on the work of the General Department that is to say on 
colonisation itself. Let us confine ourselves to the statement that in 
,1913 it reached the total amount of 27,284,323 roubles {72,285,000 frs.), 
or 1,022,705 roubles more than in the preceding 3'ear, 

§ 8. Immigration to transurai Russia in 1913. 

As above said the 3^ear 1913 was characterised by avery considerable 
increase in the total number of immigrants to the various proffinces of 
Transural Russia. From 259,000 in 1912, the total registered at the two 
central stations of Cheliabinsk and Sysriiisk increased in 1913 to 327,430, 
that is 26.35 %• 

This increase is largely due to a renewal of the movement in the direc¬ 
tion of emigration to Siberia among the inhabitants of the Agricultural 
provinces of Southern European Russia, while the emigration from these 
provinces had been considerably reduced, owing to the bad harvest of 1911 
in the westernmost x>tovinces of Transural Russia. In fact the largest con¬ 
tingents of emigrants to Siberia were furnished by the following provinces 
of European Russia ; Kherson {17,700 persons), Yekaterinoslav (16,700), 
Poltava (12,800), Taurida (10,800), Vyatka (10,700), Tambov (10,500); 
Voronesh (10,300) and Kharkov (10,000). This large contribution of the 
provinces of the South of the Empire meant an exceptional^ large number 
of colonists for the steppe region of Russia in Asia'in 1913, as: the natural- 
characteristics of that region present resemblances with the southern pro¬ 
vinces of European, Russia which render it. particular^ adapted for. colon¬ 
isation by their inhabitants. 

The districts/which,, after' the^ 'Steppe region,attracted, the largest, 
number',uf .emigrants in 1913, .wer,e..'the''pro'vinces,of' Tobolsk,-and of the' 
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Aintir. One of the principal reasons for the preference for these provinces 
waS' doubtless the construction in the first of the Omsk, jailway, and, in 
the second, of the important Amur railway, both of which undertakings will 
be of the greatest service for the economic development of the countries 
through which the^^ pass, while the construction of the railways has itself 
given employment to thousands of immigrants. 

One of the characteristic features of the immigration of the 3"ear 1913 
was the very considerable decrease in the number of independentim- 
migrants, those colonists, that is to say, who come to Siberia on their own 
initiative, with no plan for their establishment made in advance, without 
profiting by the facilities accorded by the Government to the regular colon- 
ists and, most frequently, without sufficient funds. The colonists of this 
class, the influx of whom into regions, in wffiich the lack of unoccupied land 
is beginning to make itself felt, greatly' hinders systematic colonisation on 
the part of the State, and who often can find neither land to cultivate nor 
employment, formed in 1912 45.3 % of the total number oi immigrants. 
In 1913, however, the proportion decreased to 35 %. 

The number of those wffio, being discouraged, for one reason or another 
renounced the colonisation of Asia to return to Russia in Europe, has also 
considerably diminished. In 1912 they were still 34,783 ; in 1913, on the 
other hand, there were in all only 22,743 registered. 

Eet us further add that in the figures given above no account is taken 
of about 35,000 temporary’ emigrants, for the most part agricultural, 
wffio, profiting by the tariff and other facilities granted to immigrant 
colonists and extended by the Government to seasonal labourers, emigrate 
to various provinces of Transural Russia, either to seek employment at 
harvest time or in the various works of road or railway construction. 

Before going, further, let us give an idea of the general principles laid 
down to ensure the regular development of the colonisation of the Trans-- 
ural Provinces and above all of the recruiting of colonists on systematic 
lines. On the one hand, attempt has been made as far as possible to reduce 
the possibilities of disappointment of the colonists owing to their starting 
with illusions in regard to the conditions of life in Siberia, or without suf¬ 
ficient money or the qualities required for success in their new life in these 
distant regions. On the other hand, an attempt has been made to give 
the General Department founded for the purposes the means of directing, 
regulating and systemising the colonisation. To attain these two ends the 
following systems have been established, accurate conformity with which 
will alone give intending colonists a right to all the facilities granted by 
the Government to the emigrants. 

When families or groups of independent persons desire to establish 
themselves in Siberia, they elect from among their members a '' chodok/' 
(delegate messenger, from the Russian verb choditj, to go, to betake one¬ 
self some where), whose first care is to obtain all the personal and economic 
information required in regard to his electors in accordance with the 
instriictions con^ Vademecum, abundant copies of which are 

annually issued ,by, the General Colonisation' Department. ■ When-" this , is 
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done, tlie '' chodok ” puts himself in relation with the local authorities of 
Iiis place of residence, who instruct and advise him in every way that may' 
be profitable for him. They also furnish him with a special passport for 
a journey under conditions of exceptional favour to the place agreed upon 
for the projected settlement in Siberia (i). Arrived at his destination, the 
chodok studies the local conditions quite at his ease, passing if need be from, 
one place to another, always assisted by the local agents of the General Colon¬ 
isation Department,\until he finds what suits him. Then, he secures, in 
agreement with the local authorities, the number of individual colonisation 
lots he requires (2), after ivhich he is free, either to return to Europe to seek 
his electors, or more simpl}^ to send them the note of the lots selected, with 
which, tlie^', in their turn, may undertake the long jour ne}^ under the favour¬ 
able conditions above mentioned. The engagement of the lots b}" the cho¬ 
dok is valid for a year or two, which enables the future colonists tranquilly 
to settle their affairs in the old country without an^" hurry, before starting 
for their new home. 

Naturally, no one is obliged to follow the above course. Many peas¬ 
ants who have already friends or acquaintances in Siberia get them to secure 
lots for them and go at once to the spot (3). And we have seen above that 
the number of absoluteh” independent immigrants who come at their own 
risk with no plan settled in advance and insufficient preparation is still 
considerable. But of course the Government, very justly desiring to limit 
as far as possible this last class of irregular immigrants it finds very em- 

(i) To give the reader an idea of the really exceptionally cheap conditions granted to the 
“ ciiodoks ” and the emigrants to Siberia, according to the rales laid down for official colon¬ 
isation, we give below, by way of example, the railway rates from the towm of Minsk to various 
places in Siberia. 



Distance 


Ciiarge for Extra 


in 

Price of Ticket 

En^gage per pond 

Place of Destination 

Versts 

in Roubles 

(16 % kg) 

Cheliabinsk.'. 

.2,605 

4.05 

0.26. 

Omsk . '. 

.3,351 

4-95 

0-34 

Krasnoyarsk. 

.4,645 

6.85 

0.46 

Irkutsk. 

.5,653 

8.25 

0.57 

Sryetinsk. 

.6,991 

10.15 

p 

0 

Vladivostok.. . . 

- - • • • S,497 

13.47 

0.85 

Chabarowsk. 

.9,015 

14.17 

0.90 


Eet us add that, for the conveniaotce of immigrants, 58 special restaurant cars have been.-, 
arranged, in' wffiich the colonists receive on their journey a warm breakfast for the ridiculously 
low figure of 4 kopeks (10 % centimes), although the cost price of this breakfast is really nearlx** 
twice as much. 

(2) The individual “lot’* which varies in size according to the quality, of the soil in .each, 
place, is the area sufficient for an agricultural .labourer to make a living out of. .Every family 
has a' right to as many lots as it contains adult male pemons capable of working. .. 

■ {3) They' have a right to the same reduced' tariff as the colonists who have, secured lots, 
through'a .chodok. ■. 
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bairassiiig, only grants its support and its favour to these after it has, in 
the first place, provided for the welfare of the two other alasses, infinitely 
more useful and more profitable from the point of view of the systematic 
and scientific colonisation of the country. 

In 1913 the total number of individual colonisation lots secured for 
the future colonists was 258,882 or 12,370 more than in the previous year. 
These 258,882 lots have been assigned to 78,792 families. Of these families 
66 % or a total number of 166,842 men capable of working had had their 
lots (that is to say so many individual colonisation lots), secured by cho- 
doks'b 16% or 40,012 adults had secured them themselves or through 
colonists alread^^ established, and finally 18 % (46,028) adults were indi¬ 
viduals who came to Siberia on chance and at last were able to establish 
themselves. 

The proportion of regular colonists who secure their lots through chodoks 
increases from year to year. In 1911 38.5 % were secured in this way; 
the next year the number was 54.7 % and as we have just seen, it became 
66 % in 1913. ^ ^ 

The number of families actually established on the colonisation hold¬ 
ings, either secured in advance or selected after their arrival on the spot, 
reached in 1913 the total figure of 48,608, and included altogether 137,394 
adult men fit for work. Of these 48,608 families, 22,509 containing 
66,487 adults, established themselves on lots secured by chodoks, 13,007, 
containing 35,218 men, occupied lots chosen by themselves, and, finally, 
13,092, containing 35,689 adults, consisted of independent individuals 
established on the unoccupied available land. 

In regard to the system of establishment of these families, it is inter¬ 
esting to observe that 43,974 of them, or altogether 125,114 adults estab¬ 
lished themselves in villages and agricultural or other colonies, whilst 
4,634 others, containing altogether 12,280 working men, have preferred to 
settle on land absolutely isolated and independent. This last class is be¬ 
coming more and more common, although it is still tar from being so 
general as establishment in colonies, which is more agreeable to the habits 
of the Russian peasant, and nearer to the traditional system of farming in 
the ancient '' mir ''. 

To the colonists of whom we have just spoken, we must add 5 o 5 ^ 
families (or 15,503 adult men), who in the course of the year we are consider¬ 
ing were received as members of the collective colonies already established 
in various regions, 371 families settled as lessees on laud to be sold, 179 fam¬ 
ilies in the newly irrigated districts of the '"Hunger Steppe’ 1 , and, finally, 
2,063 families who have established their homes in the special colonies along 
theuailway lines* 

Taking into consideration all these groups, we find that the general 
total of the number of families established in Transural Russia, in 1913 alone 
was 56,771 with about 360,000 members in all. 

Finally^*, the general impression received from the study of the official 
.'■.reports: summarised' above,is that, the work of home; colonisation in Trans-, 
:, Ural Russia is constantly: progressing,.'and .with' regularity and success. To the' 
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unreflecting throng of the early years, the inevitable result of which was, on 
the one hand, tl»at the General Colonisation Department was necessarily 
unable to cope with it and on the other the no less necessary disillus¬ 
ion of thousands (jf colonists, has succeeded a progressive and properly reg¬ 
ulated evolution of immigration under the management of the State. The 
more the disorderly crowd of independent immigrants diminishes —* and we 
have seen that it is diminishing gradually and continuously —- and the more 
the Russian peasant trusts to the advice of the competent authorities, 
the more he will find in Siberia the conditions he has expected. Without 
doubt, the final object is far from being attained as yet, but from year to 
year it becomes more evident that the General Colonisation Department 
is following the right course and that, in the not very remote future, the 
rich provinces of Transural Russia will be able to offer a piece of land of 
his own, to possess which is the dream of every agricultural labourer, to 
anyone in European Russia who possesses no land. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


ANNUAL .REPORT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF RURAL CONSORTIUMS OF STYRIA FOR 1913. 


The Federation of the Rural Consortiums of Styria has published its 
Annual Report for 1913. This important publication forms the 13th. 
volume of the series to which it belongs. We give below the details it 
contains of the greatest importance for us : 

The number of associated consortiums at the end of 1913 was as 
follows: 


Rural Banks of F. W. Raiffeisen System .289 

Other Kinds of Co-operative Credit vSocieties. 2 

Other Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Distributive, Pro¬ 
duction and Sale Consortiums) . 81 

Agricultural Associations. 7 

Central Corporations 5 


Total Number of Associated Corporations . , • 3S4 


The number of associated consortiums showed an increase of 4 on that 
for 1912 (at the beginning of 1913 the associated consortiums were 3S0). 

As regards the number of members belonging to the individual con¬ 
sortiums, associations and corporations, associated in the Federation, we 
can give the following figures : 


(i) Jahres-Bericht des Verbaades der landwirtsschat’tlidien Genossenschaften in Steier- 
mark, registtierte, Genossenschaft mit beschrankter Haftung, liber das XIII. GescliMts- 
Jalir 1913 and Jahrbuch flit das landwirtschaftliche Genossenscliaftswesen in Steiermark 
{Report of t}ie\ Federation of Rubral Consortiums in Styria, Registered Limited LiahilUy Con¬ 
sortium, on its Twelfth Working Year, and Yearbook for Rural Co-operation in Styria) 

Graz, 19T.4, 8vo. Published Federation of. Rural Gonsortiums of St>Tia,: Pp., 70'. 
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Number 


Number 

of 

Class 

of 

Societies 


Members 

289 

Rural Societies of Raiffeisen System. 

37,081, 

2 

Co-operative Credit Societies (not of Raiffeisen System) .... 

6,866 

81 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies.^. 

8,434 

7 

Agricultural Associations. 

1,242 

5 

Central Corporations. 

17,950 

384 

'Total 384 Corporations, with 71,573 Members . . . 

7'^^,573 


The increase in the number of members in 1913 was 2,700 (in 1912 
there were 68,873 members). 

In 1913 there were 417 inspections of consortiums carried out for 
the part of the Federation, occupying altogether 955 days (Inspection 
was made compulsory by the law of June loth., 1913. Boll I. Imp. 
No. 133). 

The Report considers the cash and goods accounts separately. The 
accounts of the cash department correspond with those of the Central 
Bank. We summarise the situation below : 


Deposit Business in 1913. 


The New Deposits amounted to .Crs. 4,,026,536.43 

The Withdrawals „ „ 4,009,011.52 

Credit Business in 1913. 

The Credits granted amounted to .Crs. 2,152,219.52 

Credits had been extinguished to the amount of ' „ ■ 2,618,286.35 

The Total Business done by the Bank with its feder- ..—— 

ated consortiums in 1913 amounted to ... . Crs. 12,806,053.82 

Amount of Deposits. 

On,^ January ist. the deposits amomited to . . „ 8,320,575.79 

„ December srst. „ „ „ „ „ 8,338,100.70 


Increase . . . 


Crs. 17,524.91 
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Credit Bminess 
I 

On Jamiary ist., 1913, the credits were . . . Crs. 5,932,183-™- 

„ December 31st., 1913 „ 5486,118.17 

Decrease . . . Crs. 466,066.83 

Tile Ivicitiid Capital on January ist., 1913 . . . ,, 1,154,286.69 

' December 31st., 1913 was ,, 1,581,961.28 


Increase . . . Crs. 427,674.59 

The rate of interest on deposits in the first half year of 1913 was 4 % %, 
in the second half year 4 %; on credits of the rural banks, in the first 

half year 5 %, in the second 5 % %. 

The reserve fund of the cash department amounted on December 31st., 
1913 to 65,201.57. 

The accounts for this deijartment closed in 1913 with a credit of 
834.27 crs., which was entirely swallowed up by the loss occasioned through 
fall in value of Government securities, again occurring in 1913. The 
Federation in this way lost 16,780 crs. 

The Federation did a larger goods business in 1913 than in 1912. 
This will be seen from the following figures: it purchased for its members’ 
account 655 truckloads of chemical manure as against 217 in 1912 ; 221 
truckloads of grain and. forage as compared with 100 in 1912; 6114 truckloads 
of sulphate of copper as against go in 1912; 10 of sulphur as against 2 in 
1912; and 122 of coal as against 59 in 1912. In 1913 it increased its busi¬ 
ness of sale of produce for its members, selling many truckloads of 
oats, hay, straw, grain and potatoes for them. Altogether, the whole busi¬ 
ness done in 1913 in goods was 1,135 truckloads, or 376 more than 
in 1912. 

The value of the goods received and forwarded in 1913 was 
5,900,510.63 crs. against 4,705,413.41 crs. in 1912, thus increasing in 1913 
liy 1,195,097.22 crs. The general reserve fund on December 31st., 1913 
was 68,237.88 crs.; that of the special reserve fund at the same date was 
30,472.39 crs. 

The accounts fcr the goods department show a prdfit of 9,621,66 cis. 
for 1913. 

vSummarising the total figures for the whole business of both Depart¬ 


ments for 1913, we have: 

Cash Department .Crs,.' 48,785,355.14 

Goods. 22,690,464.94 

Total . . , Crs. 71475,820.08 


63,928,234.68; 


Ill 1912 the total business done amounted to ,, 
so that in 1913 there'was "an increase of ■■ . Crs. 


7.547.58540 
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The Federation finally exerted a beneficent action in regard to the trade 
in native fruit, to which in recent years a considerable iiipetiis has been 
given owing to this organization interesting itself in it. It has founded 
for the purpose a special office for the sale of fruit call^ed '' Obsiverwer- 
tungstelle ”, Its object is the elinunation of middlemen and the realisation 
of better profits for the producers with whom it puts itself into immediate 
contact. The office also acts as an intermediary between buyers and. sellers 
without, however, seeking any reward for its servicrs. The office also 
fixes prices by means of the purchase and sale of edible fruits and musts. 

The Federation finally serves the agriculture of the country by means 
of another institution which tends to make the sale of horned cattle as pro¬ 
fitable as possible (the Viehverwertungstelle). 

This institution exerts its action either directly, or indirectly by means 
of consortiums founded for the purpose in various places, called “ Vieh- 
verwerhmgsgenossenschaften ” in the same manner and with the same in¬ 
tentions as those mentioned above by us in speaking of the fruit trade 
and the institution founded for the purpose among the members of the 
Federation. 
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I. — The second nationae coneerence on marketing and farm 
CREDITS. — The Second National Conference on Marketing and Farm Cred¬ 
its was held for the four days from April 14th to 17th, 1914, at Chicago, 
where the first conference of the kind (i) was held in 1913. It is to be 
regretted that no final report of the proceedings of the Second Conference 
has been published. The advance sheets which are available give only the 
text of the addresses delivered without any account of the discussions which 
followed. , ‘ ■ 

The addresses themselves dealt with a large number of subjects of 
the highest importance and interest. Prof. T. N, Carver described the work 
of the Federal Rural Organisation Service; Mr. Charles J. Brand, Chief 
of the Office of Markets, contributed a paper upon the Market Investi¬ 
gations of the Federal Government; and other addresses delivered included: 
The Relation of the Farmer to the Trust Question, the Economic Eimits of 
Co-operation, Proposed Rural Credit Eegislation, the Activities of the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, and Farm Credit in Wisc¬ 
onsin. 

The paper contributed by Mr, Samuel Untermeyer upon the Re¬ 
lation of the Farmer to the Trust Question called attention to one as¬ 
pect of the co-operative movement in agriculture of immense importance 
which has not yet received the attention it deserves, namely, the position 
of farmers’ co-operative associations under the anti-trust laws. Briefly, Mr. 
Untermeyer's contention is that the farmers, who have been particul¬ 
arly active in promoting legislation against trusts and all other forms of 
combination in commerce and industry, unfairly claim that they themsel¬ 
ves shall be exempt from the provisions of the anti-trust laws. Mr. Unter¬ 
meyer does not claim that industry should be released from the anti-trust 
legislation, or that farmers’co-operative organisations should be declared 
illegal and compelled to dissolve. .He proposes that, .all agreements made, 
whether in agriculture, .in commerce or in industr}^ shall be submitted to' 
the examination of a specially created Trade Commission which shall' pro-' 
notince upon: the validity of all such, agreements. Every'business associa- 

. (i) 'See the Biilldm for July, 'lois, 'ai page,e6. 
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tion, whether described, as a co-operative society or as a commercial company, 
v^^hether composed of bankers, of business men or of fafmers, and quite 
without reference to the nature of the product manufactured or sold, would 
be submitted to the impartial examination of the Trade Coniinission. If 
approved, its legal position would be unassailable; if “disallowed, it would 
have to reorganise in some form acceptable to the Commission. 

Prof. John Graham Brooks of Harvard University contributed a 
paper of wide general interest upon the Economic Uifciits of Co-operation, 
in which he laid strong emphasis upon the need for efficient business organ¬ 
isation and management in co-operative enterprises. Mr. G. W. Simon 
described the work of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial ilid. 
Society which, in 1911, founded the first agricultural credit union in the 
United States. By the end of 1913 the Society had founded, and to some 
extent was directing, seventeen credit unions composed exclusively of 
farmers in the States of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

Among other speakers at the Conference were Dr. John Dee Coulter, 
who explained the provisions of the Moss-Eletcher bill which was then 
before Congress, and Prof. B. H. Hibbard, who described the situation wdtli 
regard, to agricultural credit facilities in Wisconsin. 


2. — The educationae aid fund of the massachusetTvS state 
GRANGE. — In 1912, the Massachusetts State Grange evStablished 'a 
small fund known as the Educational Aid Fund, to be devoted to mak¬ 
ing loans of moderate amount to young people to enable them to cont¬ 
inue their education in a high school or university. The vState Gra.nge, 
in starting the movement, alloted $ 1,500 for the purpose in view, upon 
condition that an equal am.ount was subscribed by the subordinate Gran¬ 
ges in the State, .The amount required was promptly subscribed, and since 
then the subordinate Granges have provided the whole amount each yeai’. 

A iioiniiial rate of interest of 2 per cent, is charged upon the loans, aiid 
the students helped from the fund, who must be members of the Grange, 
are given ample'time'in which to repay their loans, — repayment beg.ii:niiiig 
■only rvhen''they have finished their academic training and are in receipt 
of a salary. In'.the first year,’loans were made to 14 students ; in t.l"ie sec- 
ond'yeat, te as,'and in the third, yeaiv {1914), to 34, making a total of 7,;; 
young, people helped, the majority of whom, without such help would 
■probably never, have obtained anything in the way of a liberal educ¬ 
ation,'..A few of'the students, who'undertook onty a two .year’s college 
...course have .already begun to repay'their loans ; but, as most' of the stud- 
.'■ents', assisted,,, are engaged' upon four’year' courses, the^ fund 'will not be 
■.able to'i'coiint. upon' repayment instalments as a; source of income,for some 
Mime', to come’.' During 1914, the subordinate Granges contributed $ 1,644 
the’Fund ,and, there., were, in addition,:some contributions from, iiidivi- 
:.dti,.aI.,;member’S."'TG carry on ..the work', during’'the'''.'present year, at least' 
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$3,000 are needed, and it is proposed by the Board of Trustees of the Fund 
that the amount |)e raised ■ among the subordinate Granges,' each Grange 
contributing in proportion to its membership at the rate of eight cents 
per member. 

The kind, of education which is being promoted by the Fund is by no 
means all of the same type. Of the students making use of the Fund, 
eleven are attending Massachusetts Agricultural College; eight are in busi¬ 
ness colleges; eight are in normal colleges ; four are in universities; and 
two are attending courses in technical high schools. One, even, is attend 
iiig a school of oratory. 

The example set by Massachusetts has been followed by Connect¬ 
icut, Missouri and California, and as the utility of the movement is already 
widely recognised, it is probable that in a few years the Grange, in most 
of the States, will be giving financial help to the younger members of the 
Order who are anxious to continue their education beyond the limits of 
the ordinary public schools. 


* 

K * 


3. — Farmers'EUEVATORS m Minnesota. — Under the terms of a 
recently passed law the Minnesota State University has been charged with 
the work of collecting and disseminating information relating to co-oper¬ 
ative associations of all kinds in the State. The work has been entrusted 
to the Division of Agricultural Economics of the University College of 
Agriculture, and though the returns are not complete, the study of farmers' 
elevators has proceeded far enough to enable the University to publish 
some interesting figures relating to the number and the varied activities 
of farmers' elevator companies. 

There are, at the present time, 270 farmers' elevators in Minnesota, 
with an aggregate membership of 34,500, an average of 128 members to 
a company. The aggregate volume of business of these companies may 
be estimated, approximately, at $ 24,000,000 per annum, of which about 
$ 22,000,000 represents the value of grain marketed and $ 2,000,000 the 
value of supplies purchased for members. Out of 239 companies which 
furnished information with regard to their transactions other than the 
selling of 'grain, 63 per cent, buy coal, 41 per cent, buy cattle feeds, ,40 
per cent, buy fiour, and 35 per cent, buy binder twine. Among other commod¬ 
ities bought on behalf of the members are cement, drainage - tiles, farm 
machinery, seeds, salt, oil, lumber and wire fencing. All but 41 of the 
239 companies dealt in some commodity other than grain. 

In 90 per cent, of the companies in Minnesota the farmers hold pract¬ 
ically the whole of the stock.'In all the companies, farmers own a major¬ 
ity of the stock. In' 94 per cent, of them, members ■ are ■ entitled to one 
vote only,' irrespective of the. number of .shares they may hold. In five-sixths 
of them a limit is placed upon the number of shares that nny one,person 
may hold'. Twenty-six per,cent, limit.'the .amount ,of dividend,that.,may 
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be paid on capital, and distribute the surplus as patronage dividend in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the business transacted by each tneniber with the 
company. 

From these figures it will be seen that the elevator companies transact 
a very considerable business each year. Nevertheless it is admitted that 
their position upon the whole leaves much to be desired. A large iiiiniber 
of them, according to the reports received by the University, lost money 
upon their transactions in 1913. One-fifth of them acquit that their method 
of keeping accounts is unsatisfactory, and the investigators are of the opin¬ 
ion that the proportion is really much higher. The Universit}^' intends 
to form classes for the instruction of elevator managers in the principles 
of correct book-keeping, and will, at the same time, assist companies 
wliich are in difficulties to reorganise their methods of doing business. 


4. — AinTNUAE KEPORT of the CAEIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMP¬ 
ANY. — The financial report of the Associated Raisin Company, presented 
to the shareholders at the general meeting held in Fresno on February 
loth, 1915, shows the position of the Company at that date, as follows: 


Assets 


Raisins on hand. $ 2.694,757.47 

Bills receivable. 266,868.08 

Accounts receivable .... 279,385.16 

Unpaid subscriptions . . . 11,369.39 

Ca.sli on hand ...... 63,819,14 

Associated warehouse stock 134,200.00 

Inventory: Sundries . . . 12,772.53 

Branch office, advance ac¬ 
count . . . .. 1,234.63 


$ 3,464,406.40 


Liabilities 


Bills payable.$ 1,534,128,43. 

Due to growers for raisins 

delivered. 75,814.01 

General accounts |)ayable . 168,069.23 


$ 1,778,011,67 


Capital ... . $ 1,051,300.00 

Growers’ reserve fund . . . 427,351.23 

Tare correction account , . 38,567.54 

Insurance fund. 35,927.21 

Undivided profits. 133,248.75 


$ 3,464,406.4<> 


The manager, in presenting the report, stated that the Company sold 
dnxing the year, about 67,000 tons of fruit, and had on hand in February, 
1915, some 35,000 tons still unsold. It built, during 1914, two new ware¬ 
houses, fully equipped for stemming and packing raisins, and. purchased 
the site for a third warehouse which it is proposed to build without loss 
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of time. Ill adJition, the Company acquired the plant and trade-mark of 
the Fresno Hoilie Packing Company, and a one-fifth interest in the Paci¬ 
fic Coast Seeded Raisin Company. At the date of the general meeting it 
was negotiating for the purchase of the entire plant of two other companies. 
In the opinion of the manager the credit of the company was better than 
at the beginning of 1914, and the prospect for the future distinctly en¬ 
couraging. 

In previous numbers of the Bulletin (i) we have referred to the various 
attempts that have been made from time to time to unite the growers of 
raisin grapes in a single co-operative selling agency. These attempts have 
invariably failed, but there seems to be some reason to believe that the 
California Associated Raisin Company will achieve more than a temp¬ 
orary success in the solution of the problem. 


(1) October, 1913, page 27 , and January, 1915, page ai. 




FRANCE. 


THE WORK OF THE MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT BANKS IN 1913. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCE: 

Rapport adress:^ par le Minister de l’Agriculture au President clc hi Reimbllque 
Fran^aise siir le fonctionnement des Caisses de CrMit Agricole Miituei et les resnltats 
obteniis {RepoH Presented by the Minister of Agriculture to the President of the .French 
Republic on the Work of the Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks and the Results obtained 
in 1913). 


On February 25th., 1915, the Minister of Agriculture publislied liis 
report on the work of the Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks and the Results 
obtained by them for 1913. 

As in 1912, so also at the end of 1913 there were eight regional banks, 
that had received advances from the Government. 

The amount of these advances, which was, after deduction of re* 
payments, on December 31st., 1912, 81,229,181,97 fr,, was increased by 
14,780,228.51 fr. in 1913 and, on the other hand, reduced by repayments 
of the total amount of 2,105,14534 fr. Consequently, the total amount 
of the advances at the disposal of the regional banks on December 31st., 
,1913 was 93,903,365.14, fn _, ^ 

We show: below in detail the .amounts 'granted year by, year .to the reg¬ 
ional banks in ■■accordance w,ith the daws-of 1.899, 1906 and'igio. 



THE WORK|OF THE MUTIJAT/AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BAUKS „ It 

Advances to the Regional Banks from the First Beginnings of 

the Work of the Agrirndtufal Credit Institution up to January isi., 1914. 


t 


Years % 

Law of 1899 
(Short Term 

Individual 

Credit) 

Law of 1906 
(Long Term 

Credit 

to Co-operative 
Societies) 

Law of 1910 
(Long Term 

Individual 

Credit) 

1900 . . . 



612,250 

)) 


1901 . . . 



2,611,210 

» 

» 

1902 . . . 



3,654.674 

» 

)) 

IQ03 . . . 



1,859,262 

» 

5 ) 

1904 . . . 



5,437,969 

)) 

)> 

1905 . . . 



5,430,301 

)) 

)) 

1906 . . . 



3,717.530 

1 

)) 

)) 

1907 . . . 



5,705,690 

1 )) 

)) 

1908 , . . 



7.786,392 

1 964,325 

)) 

1909 . . . 



8,666,840 

1,158.450 

)) 

1910 . . . 



6,773.550 ' 

2,202,265 

2,329,000 

igii . . . 



10,483,350 

2,384,280 

4 , 737,000 

1912 . . , 



6,315.750 

2,587,874 

5,121,800 

1913 . . . 



4,469,700 

3,890,940 

3,424,000 




73,524,468 

13,188,134 

15,621,800 



Total * . . 

102,334,402 


The amount of the subscribed capital of the regional banks on Beceiiu 
ber 31st., 1913, was 25,070,087 frs., 23,220,305 frs, being paid up. The 
share of the local banks in this paid up capital amounted to 15,525,711 fis. 
For short terms business the regional banks had available in 1913: 


Their Paid up. Capital .. . . . 23,220,305 

Their Reserve Funds amounting at the end of 1912 to . . , 6,212,976 
Government Advances . ... . ..' . 67,541,782 


Total .' . . .96,975,063 
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In addition to this, some regionaj banks received frc iii tlieir iiieiiibers 
deposits, the average amount of which during the year v^as 3,815,000 frs. 

The deposits received by the regional banks amounted in 1913 to 
12,341,558 frs. The total amount in deposit on December 31st., was 
4,412,240 frs. 

In the following table, the business done by the regionaJ. banks in 
1912 and 1913 is shown in parallel columns. 


Particulais 

1912 

1913 

Increase 

i'll 1913 





Bills Discounted and Renewed. 

182,618,801 

208,857,078 

-j- 26,238,277 

Direct Eoans to lyocal Banks for Working 
Capital. 

1.434,760 

543,731 

— 891,029 

Avances under form of Discount. 

84,691,321 

94,533,597 

“I" 9,842,186 

Amounts Outstanding at End of Previous 
Year: 




(a) Epans.59,831,673 




(6) Debit Balance of Eocal ^ 

Banks. 539,408 1 

> 60,371,081 

63,927,419 

3,556,338 

Total . . . 

146,497,162 

159,004,657 

+ 12,507,495 

Repayments Received. 

82,569,743 

86,991,280 

. 4,421,537 

1 

Amounts Outstanding on December 31st. . 

63,927,43:9 

72,013,377 

-h 8,085,958 


The amount of the shoit term collective loans to agricultural syndicates, 
co-operative and mutual insurance societies, may l)e estimatcid at about 
18,000,000 fr. 

The general expenditure of all the regional institutions was 592,300 fra. 
as against 512,032 fr. in 1912, showing, therefore, an increase of 80,268 fis. 
This total with the amount of the short term operations (bills discounted 
and renewed), the advances to local banks for working fun,d in 1913, and 
the long term collective and individual loans granted in the same year, 
gives a total business done amounting in round numbers to 2 i7,()(X),ooo 
frs., of which the expenditure is on an average 0.27 %. 

The reserve funds increased from 6,212,976 frs. in 1912 to 8,000,785 
frs. in 1913 or by 1,787,809. 

In the following table the business of the local banks in the year 1912 
and 1913"is.compared': 
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Pai ticulais 

1912 

1913 

i 

^Iiiciease in 1913 

Numbci of lyocal Banks. 

^,204 

4 533 

1 3^9 

Number ot Members . .... 

215,695 

236,860 

+ 21,165 


Fr 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Subscribed Capital. 

20,507,931 

22 509,092 

-f 2,001,161 

Paid up Capital . 

13,521,553 

I , 934 J 53 

1,413,200 

New Silort Term Iboans Granted in the Year 
(Exclusive of Renewals) ... 

85,492,170 

96,53 ^078 

-| 11,039,908 

Amounts Outstanding on January ist ; 




{a) Eoans.61,599,883 

{b) Bills to be Cashed and * 

Miscellaneous Bills . . . 943,277 

^ 62,543,160 

65,765,936 

~l 3,222,776 

Total . 

148,035,3^0 

162,298,014 

-[- 141,262,684 

Repayments Received . 

82,269,394 

84,730,878 

-f 5461,484 

I^oans in Course on December 31st • • • 

65,765,936 

74,567,136 

1 8 801,200 


As we see, there is a increase in the number of local banks and of their 
members as well as of the loans granted in the year. 

On the other hand, the amount of the reserves of the local banks only 
increased from 2,831,966 frs. in 1912 to 2,878,881 frs, in 1913, that is only 
by 46,915 fr. 

Most of the co-operative societies for transformation and sale 
of agricultural produce that are founded or that make changes in their 
installation ask to benefit by the provisions of the law of December 29^,, 
1906, on long term advances; 103 of these societies in 1913 obtained 
advances amounting altogether to 3,890,940 frs. 

In 1913 most of the co-operative societies continued the repayment of 
their instalments of the advances received by them. 

The situation for the last two years was as follows; 
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Particulars 

t 

at the Fnd 
of 1912 

at Uio h'lsfi 
of 0)13 

Co-operative Societies that had Received Advances. 

290 

382 

Paid up Capital.. 

frs. 5,458,731.50 

frs. 7,519,588.50 

Ad%wces Granted. 

» 9 , 297 AP 4 - 

r 

» 13,188,134. '0 

Number of Members. 

36,762 

48,431 

These Societies were classified, according to their 



objects, as follows: 



Dairies and Butter Factories. 

50 

55 

Fmitihes and Cheese Dairies. ... 

roi 

124 

Vine-Growers’ Societies... 

41 

60 

Olive Growers* Societies. 

II 

14 

Vine and Olive Growers’ Societies. 

5 

5 

Distilleries. 

21 

29 

Starch Factories. 

2 

2 

Societies for Utilisation of Material. 

45 

69 

Miscellaneous Societies. 

14 

24, 

Total . . . 

290 

382 


The Law of March 19th., 1910, on long term indivicliial credit was 
acted 011 by 88 out of 89 banks that had received special advances. The 
advances at the disposal of the regional banks increased in amount from 
^0,774,760.78 frs. to 14,528,488.14 frs. Out of this sum, in the cotirse 
of 1913, 1,035 new loans for an amount of 4,033,931 frs. were granted, on 
an average about 4,000 frs. per loan. In this way, since the passing of 
the law, 3,098 heads of business have received long teriii loans anioiinting 
to 11,726,444 fis. 

Such are the principal results obtained by tlie agricultural xnutual 
credit banks in 1913. They show the annually increasing vitality of the 
groups based on the principle of professional solidarity. Let us add here 
that the information received in regard to the work of the regional banks 
in the second half year of 1914 is such as to inspire full confidence in the 
future of mutual agricultural credit. 

On August 19th., 1914, in fact, the Minister of Agriculture sent the pre¬ 
sidents of the regional banks a circular asking them to take all the necessary 
steps to assure the working of the agricultural mutual credit banks during 
the war. 

Generally speaking, the business of the credit banks has considerably 
decreased since^ the first of August, as at that, date ' not, only, most;of 
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the members of Ae local banks but also almost all the secretaries and 
treasurers were cilled under arms. However,' it has been possible in a 
certain number of departments to organize a service of loans to the wives of 
those on military service, in accordance with the advice of the Government. 
It is also interesting to observe that in the wine growing districts and even 
in Champagne, the agricultural mutual credit banks have continued to 
be of the greatest vservice to the wine farmers. 

Thus the AgriculULtral Department has had the satisfaction of inducing 
the Bank of France to open an immediate credit to the Regional Bank 
of Rheims, so as to facilitate for the Champagne viticulturists the payment 
of their labourers, the hire of means of transport and the purchase of vats 
until ordinary commercial business can be resumed. 

On the other hand, on the application of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, a special provision was inserted in the Decree of September 27th., 
(Moratorium), authorising the regional and local mutual agricultural credit 
banks, precisely in the same way as the agricultural mutual insurance 
societies, to withdraw the whole amount of the funds deposited by them 
in the banks or credit establishments. 

Finally, the Distribution Commission assembled at Bordeaux, has 
given it as its opinion that the Minister of Agriculture may, in the interval 
between its quarterly meetings, as a matter of urgency, grant all the ad*- 
vances he recognises to have exceptional importance and to be based on 
very serious considerations. 



RUSSIA. 


THE MUSCOVITE UNION OF CO-OPERATIVE• DISTRIBUTIVE 
SOCIETIES AND RURAL DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATION IN 
RUSSIA. 


§ I. The special character of distributive co-opekation in riis.sia. 

According to the proposal for the universal organisation of the stat¬ 
istics of agricultural co-operation drawn up by the International Instit¬ 
ute of Agriculture, the chief characteristic common to all the dilTerent 
varieties of co-operative societies, of exclusively agricultural naturt is the 
fact that they have been constituted by persons belonging to the agricul¬ 
tural class with the object of increasing the rent of land and the profits 
of agricultural enterprise (i). 

In conformity with this definition non adopted almost everywhere, 
co-operative distributive societies are not generally considered as agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies. In fact, even in those relatively rare cases 
where they are “constituted by persons belonging to the agricultural 
class ” their chief business — the co-operative purchase of things necess¬ 
ary in every-day life, food, clothing etc. — cannot be considered as di- 
rectly tending “ to increase the rent of land, and the profits of agricultural 
enterprise It is not the farmer they wish to reach in the peasant, but the 
consumer and above all the consmner of objects of purely personal utility. 

That however does not prevent a study of distributive co operation 
in the country districts being quite in its place in our Bulletin. On the 
one hand, in fact through the good effect it has on the peasants’ gen¬ 
eral financial position, distributive co-operation is able to contribute 
remarkably to increase his possibilities as an agricultural producer; on 
the other hand, it is a very common thing to see co-operative distributive 
societies, founded with a view to the purchase and sale of objects of 

(i) Cam-pax^ L organisation de la staiislique de la Cooperation agricok dans quelques Pays 
Matariaux pour aider I’unification de la statistique de la cooperatiou agricole (Ronie, igri. 
International Institute of Agriculture) Conclusions, pp. 143 et seqq. 
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personal utility, Ixtendiiig their action to include produce serving directly 
for the requiremlnts of agriculture and thus becoming agricultural co¬ 
operative societies in the full sense of the expression. 

If for example we take the official statistics of co-operative distri¬ 
butive societies in ®Russia (i), we find that on January ist., 1912, out of 6,730 
associations of this kind, there were not fewer than 4,716, that is 70.1 % 
of the whole number, placed under the head of rural coTOperative distri¬ 
butive societies. % 

This proportion, not found anywhere else, would alone suffice to show 
the absolutely unique part taken by co-operative distributive societies 
in the economy of the country districts in the Empire of the Czars. 

In a country where, even leaving out of consideration the vast soli¬ 
tudes of the Asiatic provinces, the density of population does not exceed 25 
inhabitants per square kilometre, (2) where the distances are immense 
and means of communication as yet Httle developed, rural commerce 
must of necessity exist only in the germ. In order to procure even the 
commoiievSt article, the Russian peasant must go to the nearest town or 
village, perhaps a distance of some score of kilometres from his hamlet. 
Under these conditions it will be understood that efforts have been made 
to remedy the want of shopkeepers in country districts by constituting 
every group of rural families into a co-operative distributive undertaking 
to procure for its members everything they require, whether directly by 
communication with merchants, or through the intervention of central 
institutions constituted for the purpose. 

It is also evident that because in many places these co-operative 
societies form the only link between the peasant and the outer world, they 
are obliged to extend their sphere of action more widely than such soci¬ 
eties elsewhere. They must supply members not only with certain kinds 
of goods, but with everything that they need, including all that is required 
for agricultural production properly so called, machines, manure, seed etc. In 
other words they become, ipso facto, agricultural co-operative societies in 
the strict acceptation of the term, in every place where there are no pre¬ 
viously established associations for supplying the wants of the rural popul¬ 
ation. 

Thus considering the extraordinary development of the co-operative 
idea among the Russians and the advantages secured by the practical 
application of the principle, the co-operative distributive societies, especi¬ 
ally their central associations, will do their utmost to gain new members 
and to extend the sphere of their labours. Rather than buy from merchants, 
they will themselves try to produce at least a part of the goods which they 


(1) Cfr. CniicoKT:> BcfeT> noTpediiTejiBHHX'B o6ii];ecTBr> Poccin na i HHBapa 
xgi2 rona (Eist of all tlie Co-operative Distributive Societies in Russia on January ist., 
1912), p. XIII. 

(2) Compare Ankuaire International db Statistisue aoricole (International An¬ 
nual of Agricultural Statistics, 1911 and 1912). (International Institute of Agriculture, 
1914. Rome). 
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supply, and slioiild' the production be in excess of their own, requirements 
they will try to sell the surplus elsewhere. At first merely C0“0|)erative 
distributive societies, they will tend to become more or less co-operative 
purchase societies, then purchase and sale, and'finally production, imrcliase 
and sale societies, while continuing to extend their efforts to supply every 
thing required by their members, whether for agricultural production 
or not. 

The opposite process may also frequently be (ifbserved, that is that 
co-operative societies exclusively agricultural extend their action to busi¬ 
ness quite unconnected with rural economy. In a former number of our 
Bulletin'', we described the Dairy ''Artells" (co-operative societies) of 
Siberia, which, besides their purely agricultural work, carry on wholesale 
production and the sale of such things as shoes and knives (i). 

In short, we see that in Russia more than any where else it is difficult 
to draw a strict line between agricultural and non-agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies and considering the important part taken by distributive 
co-operation in the country districts it must be regarded as agricultiir- 
al" in the case of associations founded in exclusively rural groups of 
houses as well as of the ‘‘unions** or other central institutions to wliicli 
such rural distributive co-operative societies belong. 


2 . Origin xAND development of co-operative distributive societies 

IN RUSSIA. 


The origin of these societies goes back to the year 1865 (2). At first 
their progress was slow and difficult, and during the twenty years from 1865 
to 1885 in all the Empire only 180 had been formed. The following twenty 
years constituted a second period, notably more favourable to their devel¬ 
opment, for the total number authorized in Russia from 1886 to i()()5 rose 
to 1,879, that to ten tunes the number for the ineceding pericK A third 
period began with the year 1908, more remarkable still for the development 
of these associations, if we judge by the fact that during the first six years 
the number of the societies of which we possess particulars rose to 5,567. 

Therefore in Russia from 1865 up to January 1st., 1912 there had been 
established altogether 7,626 societies, but, as many of these from one reason 
or other had ceased to exist, there were only 6,730 in 1912. 

The following table gives some supplementary details of this constant 
and progressive evolution: 


.. (i) See article' entitled'“.The Union of Siberian Dairy' iVttdls ” in our “ BtiUethi 
for August," i9I4/'PP-,4i .et seqq. ■ 

(2) The first was founded in the city of Riga. 
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Tabi/k L —Increase of Distrihutive Co-operative Sooidies in Russia from 

1865 to 1912. 



Co-operative 

On January ist. 1912 

Proportion 


Societies 

Working 

Dissolved 

of tlie 

Associations 

Years 

Founded 

and 

Authorised 

Exact 

Number 

% of 

Co-operative 

Societies 

Founded 

Exact 

Number 

% of 

Co-operative 

Societies 

Founded 

Dissohed 

to those 

still 

Fxisting 

1S65--1870 .... 

70 

4 

5-7 

66 

94.3 

16.5 

1871-1875 .... 

17 

3 

17.6 

14 

82.4 

4.7 

1876-1880 .... 

31 

14 

45-2 

17 

54.8 

1.2 

1881-1885 .... 

62 

27 

43-5 

35 

56.5 

X .3 

i886-i8c)0 .... 

108 

69 

63.9 

39 

36.1 

0.6 

1891-1895 .... 

325 

204 

62.8 

121 

37-2 

0.6 

1896-1900 .... 

476 

34S 

73 .^ 

128 

26.9 

0.4 

1901-1905 .... 

970 

739 

76.2 

231 

23.8 

0.3 

1905-1911 (i). • • 

5,567 

5.27S 

94.8 

289 

5-2 

O.I 


(r) The annual inctease during this last period was as follows: 


1906 the number of new co-operative societies was .... 409 

1907 » » » ...... . 1,099 

1908 » » « ........ 1,290 

1909 » » » ». 1,084 

1910 » » » ». 1^007 

1911 » » » «. 678 


In 
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The existing 6/730 co-operative distributive societies had, on the ist 
of January, 1912, in round numbers a total of a million niembers (i). Their 
geographical distribution v;as as follows: Russia in Europe properly so 
called, 5,257 societies; Russian Poland, 922; Caucasus^ 217; Siberia, 291 
and Russian Central Asia 43 (2). As to their distribution according to the 
social conditions in which they are established, the official statistics give 
the following figures: 

4 


Table II. — Distribution of Co-operative DistribtiUve Societies 
according to the Social Condition of their Members. 





Total 

Actual Number 

% total 

Rural (Peasants') Co-operative 

Societies 

. . 4,716 

70.1 % 

Urban 

» 

)) 

. . 683 

10.2 % 

Village 

)) 

)) 

. . 504 

7-5 % 

Railway Labourers' 

15 


. . 190 

2.8 % 

Eactoiy Workers' 

h 

» 

. . 430 

6.4 % 

Independent Labourers' 

)■) 

)) 

. . 86 

1-3 % 

Artisans' 

)) 

» 

. . 24 

0-3 % 

Clerks’ and Functionaries' 

')) 

)> 

. . 97 

1-4 % 



Total . 

• ■ 6.730 

100 


(i) We shall now compare the figures for Russia with those for other countries. 



Number 

j 

Number of Meml>crs of 


of 


Co-operative Distributive Societies 

Countries | 

Distributive 

Inhabitants 1 

1 

!. 


Co-operative 

1 

total 

% of Number 


Societies 



of Inhabitants 

Russia. 

6,730 

168,400,500 

1,002,100 

0.6 

Great Britain. 

1,428 

41,458,700 

2,542,500 

6.1 

Germany.! 

1,374 

60,641,200 

1,134,800 

2.4 

Prance . 1 

3 , 7 x 6 

39,252,200 

742,000 

X.9 

Austria. 

x ,477 

45,405,200 

372,100 

0.8 

Belgium. 

X99 j 

6,693,500 

148,000 

2.2 


(2) Excluding Finland, where co-operative distribution in more developed than in 
the rest of the Empire. 
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Confining o^jpselves to that branch of the subject of co-operation in 
which we are aSt present interested, nameh', that of a character purely 
and exclusively , rural, we find from these statistics that 5,074 societies 
had been founded since 1865 and that on the ist. of January, 1912, there 
were in existence'‘*only 4,716. This shows that in the course of the 42 years 
that have passed since the formation of the institution, for one reason or 
other, 358 or 7 % of the total number have disappeared. In other words, 
the 4,716 now in e:^istence represent 93 % of the total number founded. 
We may observe that from this point of view also the rural societies are 
the most important as the following table proves. 

Tabue hi. — Propoftion of Co-operative Distributive Societies 
{siill Existing) to the Total Nimher Founded. 



Total 

Dissolved 

Woiking 


of 

Co-operative 

Societies 

Founded 






Total 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

Rural Co-operative Societies . . 

5,074 

358 

7.0 

4,716 

93.0 

Urban » » . . 

U043 

360 

34-6 

683 

65.4 

Village » •-> . . 

552 

48 

8.8 

504 

91.2 

Railway Eabourers’ Co-operative 
Societies. . .. 

245 

55 

22,4 

190 

77-6 

Factory Workers’ Co-operative 
societies. 

510 

80 

157 

430 

84.3 

Independent Eabonrers’ Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies . , . . ... 

109 

23 

21.1 

86 

00 

0 

Artisans’ Co-operative Societies , 

30 

6 

20.0 

■■ 24 

80.0 

Gerks’ )) » 

83 

33 

39.8 

50 

60.2 

Functionaries » » 

52 

5 

9.6 

47 

90.4 

Total . . . 

7,698 

968 

12.5 

6.730 

87.5 


In addition to their enormous numerical preponderance, the relative 
endurance, and the special solidity of the rural societies constitute one of 
the most eloquent proofs of the important part they take in the general 
progress of the welfare of the agricultural classes in Russia. 

A more thorough study of this particular feature of Russian co-oper¬ 
ation does not enter into the scope of the present article; we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to completing this sketch of its development, chrono¬ 
logically as well as geographically, by the following table : 
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Taste IV. — Development in Russia ? 
of Rural Co-operative Distributive Societies. 


Date of Fouadatiou of the Co-operative Societies 


Region 

1865- 

1S80 

iSSi- 

1885 

1886- 

1890 

1891- 

1895 

1896- 

1900 

IQOI- 

1905 

1906- 

1911 

Un-^ 

known 

Total 

Number 

of 

Societies 

now 

Working 

Societies 

Dis¬ 

solved 

Total 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Founded 

between 

1865 

and 1912 

Russia in Europe 

I 

2 

5 

26 

89 

380 

3.256 

8 

3,767 


4,070 

Poland. 


-- 

5 

— 

6 

20 

518 


549 

24 

573 

Caucasus. 


— 

I 

— 

5 

27 

117 



24 

174 

Siberia ..... 

— 


. 1 

-- 

5 

1 

33 

198: 

— 

236 

5 

241 

Central Asia . . 

— 

.. . . 


— 


3 

II 

— 

14 

2 

! 

16 

The Entire Empire 

I 1 

1 

2 

II 

26 

105 

463 

'4,100 

8 

4,716 

i 

358 

5 >d 74 


The special character impressed on these societies by the special 
conditions of Russian life is observable also in the organisation and 
manner of working of their different unions. We lind a ]:)roof of this 
in the working of the most important of them, the Muscovite Hi lion (i) 
which, formed originally to serve as a central institution for the province 
of Moscow alone, through a concurrence of particularly favourable cir¬ 
cumstances and energetic and skilful management, has risen little by little 
to the rank of a vast central organisation extending its inliiience to the 
most distant provinces of the enormous Empire (2). 


§ 3. GknBRAT ORGANISATION OF THE MUSCOVn'lC tTNION 
OF CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES. 

This Union dates from the last years of the 19th. century; its rules 
were' approved by Decree of the Minister of the Interior on June ibth. 
(Russian style), 1898. According to these rules the Union has three distinct 
fields of action : 

(i) TFe most important amongst other federations of a similar nature ate tliose of 
Winnitza in Podolia, of Perm and of Kharkov. 

{2} Compare article by V. XOTOMIANS, l,es Unions Cooperatives Rnsses in the An- 
'nnaixe de la Cooptation illustaof 1914. (Paris, VEmancipatrice> 1914), pp. 138 etseqq. 
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I. Commercial. Tlie Muscovite Union seeks to concentrate in its hands 
the capital and ihe orders of the separate co-operative societies, to effect 
purchases in common on the best and cheapest conditions possible, and 
eliminate useless intermediaries between producers and purchasers. 

II. Productien. The Muscovite Union proposes, by opening co-oper¬ 
ative workshops and factories, to encourage production by its members, 
and to organise sales in such a way as to prevent as far as possible purchases 
independent of it. 

III. Non-economic. The Muscovite Union seeks to diffuse the idea of 
co-operation, and the knowledge required for the practical realisation of 
this idea, and also to encourage, both materially and morally, a rational 
development of co-operation. 

In other words, the Muscovite Union endeavours more and more to 
become not only an economic centre but a source of encouragement of co¬ 
operation in general and distributive co-operation in particidar. 

Every local co-operative distributive society, every union of co¬ 
operative societies of this kind, in short every association of which the 
object is to furnish the people with the necessaries of daily life,ma3’' become 
a member of the Muscovite Union. 

Every association desirous of such membership must with the request 
for admission send in a promise to observe the rules of the Union, and 
an entrance fee of 50 roubles, which is payable in instalments of 10 roubles 
per annum when the association is poor or has few members. It must also 
agree to take shares in the Union to the amount of at least 3 % of its own 
share capital. If this capital be less than 1,666 roubles, it must take at least 
one share in the Union at the price of 50 roubles. The amount of the first 
share must be paid on entrance, the balance during the course of the first 
year after entrance. 

Every association belonging to the Muscovite Union is liable for the 
financial engagements of the Union up to a minimum of 30 roubles and to a 
maximum of 3 % of its own share capital. All associations affiliated to the 
Muscovite Union enjoy equal rights in it. 

The Muscovite Union is governed by a Council of Delegates and 
a '' Bureau 

The "^ Council,'' which has the general management of the work of the 
Union, is composed of delegates elected by the associations, not more than 
three from each. 

The Bureau '' has the immediate conduct of the current affairs of 
the'Union. 

It formerly consisted of seven members, but, owing to the enorm¬ 
ous increase in the number of affiliated associations and of the business, 
it was decided in 1912 to divide the societies composing the Union into 
twenty sections according to their geographical position, for the whole 
extent of the Empire. Each of these sections received the right of electing, 
through its representatives in the *' Council of Delegates,' " one member of 
the Bureau which thus consists at present of twenty members, each repre¬ 
senting the interests of a region. ■ 
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When the ntimber of members of the Bureau was thus increased it was 
decided, to institute a “ Council of Directors'' to consist of four members 
chosen by the Bureau from its own body. To this Council was entrusted 
the direct management of current affairs. 

The supervision of the work and the accounts of the tJnion is entrusted 
to a “ Supervision Commission/* the members of which, now numbering 
seven, are annually elected by the Council of Delegates. 

To correspond with the three chief fields of action rbove mentioned, the 
conduct of the affairs of the Muscovite Union is divided into three sections, 
Commerce, ** “ Production and Secretariat Department this last 
being concerned with the propaganda of the Union and its educational aims. 

Finally, on account of the enormous increase in its work, the Muscovite 
Union has been obhged to institute agencies or branches, as necessity de¬ 
mands, ill those regions where it has most members and wdiere special 
transactions require special attention. 

At the present time the Union has permanent branches at Kiev (in¬ 
stituted in 1911), at Rostov on the Don (1911) at Odessa (September, 1913) 
and at Bielaja-Tserkov in the province of Kiev (1911). For the whole dur¬ 
ation of the great annual fairs of Nizhnii-lSTovgorod it employs a temporary 
agency in that city. It has a special permanent branch for purchases of 
various kinds in the town of Rybinsk on the Volga, where the navigation 
of that great river begins for large craft, and another permanent branch 
more especially for the purchase of fish in the town of Astrakhan on the 
Caspian Sea, the principal commercial centre of South Eastern Russia. 


§ 4. COMMERCIAI, WORK OF THE MUSCOVITE UNION. 

The commercial work of this Union comprises three forms of trans¬ 
action, viz commissions, purchases and warehousing^ 

With regard to the first, the Union concentrates in its own hands ail 
the orders from its subordinate societies, and makes special agreements 
with wholesale merchants, factories, workshops etc, regarding the delivery 
of goods whether to the societies by which they were ordered or to tlie 
warehouses of the Union, which undertake to forward them to their de¬ 
stination. 

During the year 1913 the business transacted under this head amounted 
to 2,146,803 roubles, but this sum does not include the commission business 
effected by the branches, agencies and factories of the Union. 

In its direct purchase transactions, the Union, instead of making 
contracts with merchants or factories, buys if possible directly from the 
producers, or from intermediaries, the goods or produce ordered by its co¬ 
operative societies. Under this head also comes the wholesale purchase, 
when opportunity offers, of goods the price of which varies considerably 
from time to time, and which, when they rise in value, will still be sold 
',to: the societies'at cost .price. ■ , , 
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In 1913 tlieltotal business of this kind had increased, taking into 
account only tie operations conducted at the central offices of the 
Union at Moscow, the value of which amounted to 1,938,321 roubles. 

The warehousing work is of two kinds. The first is coiiiiected with 
the vast warehou3>es possessed by the Union at Moscow and by it placed 
at the disposal of its co-operative societies. These societies can thus give 
orders wholesale and deposit the goods in the warehouses whence they 
are forwarded as reqjLiired. 

The warehouses also store the goods of each season (corn, wine, fish 
etc.) purchased by the Union itself to be sent out from time to time as 
ordered by the co-operative societies. 

In 1913 the general business of this latter kind done, in the case of the 
central warehouses of Moscow alone, amounted to 1,297,402 roubles. 


§ 5. The work oe the muscovite union in the fieed of production. 


As a producer the Muscovite Union is as yet relatively but little de¬ 
veloped. Starting on the principle of undertaldng only those enterprises 
which are safe and require little capital it began with certain raw materials 
the preparation of which is easy and not expensive. Its first undertakings of 
this kind were in connection with the wholesale purchase of coffee directly 
from the foreign producers. Sorted, roasted and ground in the warehouses, 
this coffee, bearing a special trade-mark has become well known in Russia 
and has brought a considerable profit to the Union. 

Coffee was followed by tea, and here the strictness of the Union as to 
quality, packing, and careful handling of the goods bearing its special 
trade-mark has acquired for the “ Muscovite Union tea a well deserved 
reputation and very good prices. 

These results, as well as those equally fortunate obtained by the di¬ 
rect importation, preparation and sale of cacao and pepper and by the sale 
or “ Union bicycles'", the various parts of vihich are bought wholesale from 
the factories and put together in the warehouses, have encouraged the Union, 
inducing it to extend its labours to raw material produced in Russia and if 
possible by its own co-operative societies. 

Thus at the present time the Union sells vinegar, wine and soap, the 
raw material of which is supplied by its own members. Ko statistics have 
as yet been published of this new kind of production, which however seems 
to be making most satisfactory progress. 

Let us especially observe the importance of this kind of production 
for the development of rural economy and of strictly rural co-operation 
in Russia. 

The establishments at the head quarters of the Union for the prepar¬ 
ation and production above described have necessitated the opening of a 
vast laboratory of applied chemistry of course at the disposal of the affil¬ 
iated societies , for analysing and, testing the'goods ordered by them. ' 
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. Besides tlie productive work of the Union itself, we niLtst mention work 
of the same kind carried on by many of the associations dt which it is com¬ 
posed. In the absence of detailed information on this subject we shall 
limit ourselves to an enumeration of the institutions of production given 
in the latest annual of the Union, pointing out tha^ the infomiation 
relates to the year 1911. In that year the associations belonging to tlie 
Union maintained sixty-one bakeries, three mills, one brewery, a tile-field, 
two clothes making establishments, and factories one e|icii, for the following 
goods, macaroni, soap, shoes, tahacco, and coffins. Some of these were on 
a large scale ; that for macaroni for instance, represented a value of 6i,()(.)() 
roubles, but others are merely workshops, intended only to provide for tlie 
needs of the co-operative society to which they belong. 


§ 6. Work op the secretariat of the Muscovruv union. 

All the work of the Muscovite Union which is not specifically economic 
being, as already stated, concentrated in the hands of the Secretariat, 
it has been found necessary considerably to reinforce that branch. Since 
1912 the management of its affairs has been entrusted to a Secretariat 
Commission' b composed of one member of the Council of Directors as presid¬ 
ent, and of all the heads of the different sections of the department as 
members. Besides this managing staff there were in 1913 forty five em¬ 
ployees of various kinds in the department, and the emoluments aiiiounted 
to 72,000 roubles. 

The various sections of the secretariat are at present the following: 

1. Section of organisation, the duty of which is to examine all questions 
of organisation whether for the Union itself or for its associated societies. 
This section, the chief object of which is to promote the unification of the 
co-operative movement, has also the duty of representing tlie Union and 
its associated societies before the authorities and in courts of law, aiid to 
watch over the interests of the Union and the societies in general. 

2. Section for instruction, the work of which is to collect, chissify and 
bring up to date all information and material that may be of use in the 
establishment of new co-operative societies, and in the man a genie lit of 
those alread3^ in existence. This section is concerned with the consult¬ 
ations, tests, and revisions necessary for the unification and successful 
working of co-operative societies belonging to the Union. 

In 1914 there were seventeen expert teachers attached to tlie section, 
twelve of them at the Moscow head-quarters of the Union, two attached 
to the Kiev branch, two to that of Odessa, and one to that of Rostov on 
the Bon. All these teachers are at the disposal of the co-operative soci¬ 
eties of the Union ; they visit the societies if requested, either to give ad¬ 
vice or to inspect them. Advice may also be requested, verbally or in writing, 
from the bureau of the section in Moscow, This bureau undertakes the 
'■.auditing; of recounts,:,', the revision of' old regulations: and the drawing up 
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of new rules,, reijdses tlie societies’ bookkeeping and publishes ■ all the 
forms in, connection with it. A special lawyer is retained by this bureau. 

A special sub-section acts as a registry-office endeavouring to supply 
co-operative societies with capable employees experienced in the necessary 
routine. ^ 

’^.The Economic and publishing section. This section includes in the first 
place the forwarding office, which keeps the accounts, conducts the corre¬ 
spondence and keeps%he records of the Union and distributes publications 
and circulars. 

The publishing bureau directs the publication of books, manuals, 
pamphlets, calendars, co-operative memoranda, account books and various 
forms. Its work increases from year to year, and in 1913 the amount of 
business done by it was 95,549 roubles. 

A book store and a printing press are attached to this offiee. 

The bookstore, besides what its name indicates, assists the co-operative 
societies of the Union in the establishment and formation of special 
libraries. It indicates the books to be consulted on a given question, and 
supplies pictures and lantern slides for lectures. In 1913 the total 
business done by it was 104,087 roubles. 

The employees of the printing-office undertake to see that the Union 
is always supplied with a sufficient stock of pamphlets and forms of every 
kind. This office not only does printing and lithography of every kind 
for the co-operative societies belonging to the Union, but also binds books 
and makes stamps of various kinds for them. It also acts as intermediary 
(though this is not obligatory) for all purchases of paper both for the Union 
and its associations. 

4. The Information and statistics section. This section collects and classi¬ 
fies information concerning co-operation in general and distributive co-oper¬ 
ation in particular. It draws up the statistical tables published in the 
annual of the Union and manages its very excellent library. 

5. The Editorial office of the Reviei&s and the Annual of the Union. At 
present the Union publishes two periodical reviews. The first of these, 
entitled the Consumers’ Union” (Ooiob’b IIoTpediiTejieffiE), whichhas already 
been thirteen yeais in existence, publishes articles on the history, theory, 
and practice of co-operation, also correspondence, bibliography, and a 
sketch of the co-operative movement. It appears 36 times a year, and in 
1903 had five thousand subscribers, subscribing three roubles a year. 

The other review is called the Union ” ( 06 'Ben;HHeHie). It is more 
popular in character than the first, and appears twice a month. It is 
sent gratis to the co-operative societies of the Union for distribution among 
their chief members. In 1913 it was issued in eighteen thousand copies. 

Uinally, the Annual of the Union is a large volume of about 500 pages 
containing full details as to the development of the Union and its co-oper¬ 
ative societies, besides various articles on co-operation for supply in general. 

6. Popular publications section. This section, as its name implies, 
prepares a complete series of publications intended to diffuse the co-oper¬ 
ative ideas among the people and to popularise practical methods of carrying 
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them out. To' encourage^ contributors, it offers two prijSes a year, one for 
the best pamphlet, the other for the best lecture submitted to it. 

Besides the six sections the work of which we have sketched, the Un- 
ion has also three special commissions, the work of which is intimately 
connected with that of the sections. 

The first, the;' hecture Commission'facilitates and directs the arrange- 
ment of lectures. It engages capable lecturers, suggests to tlieiii interest"* 
ing subjects, supplies them with information and Irranges their route so 
that they may be heard by the largest possible number of co-operative 
societies. The second commission, only appointed towards the end of 1912, 
devotes its efforts to music and the theatre just as the first commission 
devotes its to lectures. The third commission, still more recent, organises 
exhibitions, permanent or itinerant, to set forth the advantages of co-oper¬ 
ation and its results. 

Lastly we must refer to the important work begun by the Secretariat, 
the institution at the '"Schaniawski Free University" at Moscow of three 
special courses of study in connection with practical co-operation. Each 
course is complete in two half years. The first, general in character, intend¬ 
ed for teachers, is at once theoretical and practical, and includes not 
only the study of co-operation properly so called but also thorough com¬ 
mercial instruction, and the elements of law. The second course, of a 
specially commercial and practical character, is intended to impart the know¬ 
ledge required by those in future to be employed by co-operative distri¬ 
butive societies in purchasing provisions and goods. The third is chiefly 
devoted to commercial book-keeping with a view to supplying co-operative 
societies with a staff of efficient and capable clerks. 

These active efforts of the Muscovite Union to promote both general 
and special studies has produced excellent results. Only a few years ago 
the local co-operative distributive societies in Russia were purely and ex¬ 
clusively economic, Now, under the beneficent impulse given by the 
Union, many of them devote a portion of their income to the intellectual 
development of their members. According to the last Annual, there were 
in 1911 out of 448 co-operative societies, 210, that is 46.87%, that had 
spent 40,193 roubles, that is on an average 191,39 for each society, in the 
promotion of general culture. Forty-three societks, that is 9.6 % of all 
those taken into account, had besides devoted special funds to education. 
Out of a total of 23,301 roubles, an average of 541.83 roubles was devoted 
to each fund. This'is a result the importance of which will be more clearly 
seen when it is remembered that 70.1 % of the co-operative distributive 
societies in Russia are exclusively rural, that is, composed of peasants who 
live far from any intellectual or educational centre* 
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§ 7, PEAN IjOR THE EXTENSION OF THE WORK OF THE UNION. 

By aix agreement made some years ago one of the principal 
insurance companies of Russia, the Muscovite Union undertook not only 
to insure the goods ordered by its affiliated co-operative societies during 
transport from one j)lace to another, or warehoused, but also to effect 
for the benefit of these associations every other description of insurance 
of merchandise and oireal estate. During the year 1913 the whole amount 
insured by the Union was 2,530,229 roubles. 

The profit accruing from these transactions forms a special fund, 
the '' Insurance fund of the Union, According to a public notice about 
the end of the year 1914, this fund is to form the basis for a future co¬ 
operative insurance organisation to replace the present system of insurance 
by commission ; but particulars are not yet published concerning this 
interesting project. 

§ 8 . The muscovite union at the present moment. 

We have seen above that the Muscovite Union dates from the year 
1898. Its general development from its foundation up to the first of 
January, 1914 is shown in the following table ; 


Tabee V. — General Development 
of the Muscovite Union from 1S98 to 1914. 


Years 

Number 

of 

Co-operative 
Societies Adhering 

General Total 
of Commercial 
Business Bone 

Rs. 

Share Capital 

in Roubles 

! 

I 

1899. ■ • ■ 

37 

31.34° 

800 

1900... 

68 

X39.332 

5,200 

1901.. 

85 

109,302 

7,900 

1902. 

! 

177,567 

9,650 

1903... ’ • 

1 131 

1 260,420 

11,750 

1904...... 

1 144 . 

347.304 

12,400 

'X905 . 

X 53 

439,706 

, 17,656 

1906 . . . .'. 

j 166 

290,759 

19,132 

^907 .. 

!' 201 

399,97 s 

■ 27,558' 

1908 ... . 

257 

722,541 

38,568 

1909 

294 

1,278,311 

47,822 

1910 ..• 

393 

1,948,827 

68,808 

S911 .’ 

549 

3 , 597 .X 49 

9 X>X 94 

1912 

776 

5,911,404 

160,257 

19x3 . 

1 999, 

7,985,234 

225,413 
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Table IX. — Division of the Societies according 
to their Economic Situation. 



Shale Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Total Business 
Done 


Prolit 

Number of each Group of Societies ! 

as Percentage of the total j 

Number of Co-operative Societies! 


Number of Societies 

. 

Thousands of Rouble 

% of Total Share Capital 

Number of Societies 

Thousands of Roubles 

% of Total Reserve Fund 

Number of Societies 

f/J 

s (3 

d 

(§ 

“o 

tfi 

1 X 3 

d 

d 

ffl 

d 

0 

A 

H 

% of Total Business 

Number of Societies 

Thousands of Roubles 

3 b of Total Profit 

Urban Co-operative Societies 

120 

679 

i 

17.7 

109 

261 

18.3 

120 

7,404 

x6.2 

iir 

224^ 

! 

15,4' 

26.5 

Factory W orkers’ Co -operativ e 
Societies .. 

98 

1,694 

44.1 

93 

867 

60.9 

98 

2,241 

48.91 

93 

746 

51,2: 

21.8 

Railway Labourers’ Co-oper- 
aeive Societies. 

15 

919 

i 

23.9 

14 

249 

X 7.5 

15 

9,933 

21.7 

X 5 

296 

20,3 

3<3 

Rural Labourers’ Co-operative 
Societies .. 

179 

413 

10.7 

99 

39 

2.7 

179 

3,736 

8.2 

169 

140 

9,6 

40 J‘ 

Independent Labourers’ Co¬ 
operative Societies .... 

36 

137 

3.6 

25 

8 

0.6 

36 

2,308 

5-0 

30 

5 X 

3,5 

8.3 

Total , . . 

448 

3,842 

100,0 

340 

1,424 

100.0 

448 

45,794 

100.0 

418 

1,458 

100,0 

100,0 


Now if we take from the preceding tables the data concerning the rural 
co-operative distributive societies we obtain the following results: 

Table X. —■ Comparative Importance of the Rural Group 
of Co-operative Societies [according to Statistics for 1911). 


Number of Rural Co-operative Societies 179 

» » Members of Co-operative 

Societies... 

Average No. of Members of Rural Societies 
Total Share Capital of the Rural Societies. 

Reserve Fuad.■ . . . 

Total Business Done ........ 3,736,000 


or 40.1 % of the total 


Total Profit. 


20,826 )) 12.0% » » 

124.7 30.0 % of the general average 

413,000 roubles or 10,7 % of the general aver- 
age 

39,000 » )) 2.8 % » that of the entire 

Union 

) » 8.2 % )> that done by the 

entire Union 

169,000 » « 9*6% » that of the entire 

Union 


In other terms, in numbers the rural co-operative societies form the 
most important group of the Union, but only from that point of view. 
The total number of members of this group, of which the average number 
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is less than one-third of that for the societies of the Union generally, 
is not more than 12 % of the total. And from the point of view of busi- 
iie-.ss done the proportion is still more against them for it is only 8.2 % of 
the total of that done b\' the entire Union. Uet us, however, observe, that 
with regard to the Realisation of profits the advantage rests with the rural 
Societies, which is proved by the fact that, though their general total busi¬ 
ness was 8.2 % of the total done by the Union, they realise a profit of not 
less than 9.6 % of th^ total profit of the Union. 

All these circumstances are however perfectly logical and natural. 
It is evident on the one hand that co-operative societies of peasants situat¬ 
ed at considerable distances the one from the other cannot have as many 
members as those in urban or industrial centres, nor be as important as re¬ 
gards their business. On the other hand it is not less evident that the pro¬ 
fits realised by the trade of co-operative societies in the country must be 
relatively more considerable than that in cities or towns where commercial 
competition is unrestricted. From all the preceding data the general 
conclusion may be drawn that if. on one side, the rural co-operative distri¬ 
butive societies contribute to a large extent to the constantly increasing 
progress of the Muscovite Union, it on the other hand not only plays a 
part in the development of rural economy- in Russia, but also in the moral 
and economic education of the Russian peasant which is every year of 
greater importance. 

The rural population was the first to avail itself of the enormous ad¬ 
vantages offered by the Muscovite Union and of this the best proof is the 
constantly increasing number of the rural co-operative societies adhering 
to it. 

On this point the evidence of the statistics is not final, but it is in 
any case snfiicient to give a general idea of the progress made, because 
exceptions can only relate to a limited number of co-operative societies. 

We have already seen that on January ist., 1912 the Muscovite Union 
had affiliated to it in all 549 co-operative distributive societies, of which 
223, that is 40.61 % were exclusively of a rural character. During the 
course of the same year 245 new associations joined the Union. Gf these 
245 there were 164 rural, that is 61.5 %. On the other hand 18 associations, 
of which only eight were rural, withdrew from the Union. On January 
1st., 1913 the Muscovite Union had affiliated to it 776 associations of which 
379 were rural, showing an increase of from 40.61 % to 48.84 %. 

During the year 1913 the proportional increase of this rural conting¬ 
ent was still more remarkable. Of 256 new associations that Joined the 
Union, no fewer than igo were rural co-operative distributive societies. 
In other words these alone amounted to 74.2 % of the total number of 
the new members of the Union. Again taking into account the associations 
that withdrew from the Union (23 in aU, of which 18 were rural) the result 
was that on January 1st., 1914 the Muscovite Union had 999 associations 
affiliated to it, of which 551 were rural co-operative distributive societies. 
Thus the percentage of rural members of the Union had in the course of 
tho'year riseii, from 48.84'to 5,5.:X5. 
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lyastly, during the year that has just passed the total number' of 
co-operative societies newly registered in the Muscovite Union was 288, 
of which 213, that is 74%, were exclusively rural co-operative distributive 
societies. It results that on January 1st., 1915 the Muscovite Union had 
in all 1,287 members, among which there were 764 iiiral co-operative 
societies, that is nearly 60 % of the whole. 

In short, now that the first results of the great land reforiii are begin¬ 
ning to be perceived, the Muscovite Union of co-o{ierative distributive 
societies, the largest union of associations of the kind in Russia, is assuming 
a character which tends to make of it one of the most powerful factors 
in promoting the general welfare of the rural population of the Empire. 



NOTICES OV SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


FRANCl-;. 

Px^SQUIER (G.): Ees Coopj^RAXives de Construction A la Campagne {Co-operative Building 
Societies in the Country). I^a Reforme Sociale December ist.-i6th., 1914. 


The Reforme Sociale of December ist-i6th., 1914 gives in full the Report 
presented at the last annual meeting of the Societe d'Economie vSociale 
{Social Economy Society), by M. J. Pasquier on the difficulties encountered 
by the Co-operative Building Societies in the country and the means for 
extending the action of these useful societies. 

His own personal experience has led M. Pasquier to the conclusion that 
the success of the work depends on the education of the persons concerned. 
This education is a difficult matter, for, in contrast with the urban work¬ 
man, the rural labourer reads little and if he reads it is only the price 
lists and miscellaneous information contained in the daily papers. 

Let us add that the founders of the co-operative societies find their 
action hindered by the distance of their dwellings from the centres of meet¬ 
ing and also by the difficulty of combining intellectual and technical agri¬ 
cultural work. 

To these special obstacles in the way of the rural societies we must add 
that the spirit of division is perhaps more marked in the country than in 
the towns, owing to political and social rivalry. 

From all this it follows that in order to develop the work of cheap 
dwelling house co-operative societies, two campaigns must be under¬ 
taken : ' 

ist. The social authorities, in this case, the landowners and collect¬ 
ive bodies, must be induced to give pecuniary assistance, by way of 
investment. 

and. It is urgent that the agricultural labourers' families be educated 
in the matter. 

This twofold action must be promoted : 

1. By the press, in the first place the agricultural press, which has 
more partieularly the duty of promoting education in all its forms in the 
country, but must be seconded by the general press, especially by the local 
.weekly papers; 

2. By the various Agricultural Syndicates and Societies which must 
place these subjects on the agenda of their meetings : 

3. By landowners, departmental managers of agricultural services, 
.elementary teachers, and The clergy, 
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ITALY. 


LA SocietA agraria, di Lombardia nel suo primo cinquantennk^ (1863-1913). Cenni 
Simici (The Lombard Agrimltuml Society in the first Fifty Years since its Foundation 
(1863-1913). Historical Sketch.). Milan. Premiata Tipografia '‘Agraria”, 1914, pp. 343. 

i- 

This is a detailed report of the work done by this important society m the 
first fifty years of its life (1863-1913), in the encouragement of Lombard Agri¬ 
culture. It has favoured agricultural progress in the technical field by the 
encouragement of agricultural education, improvements in stock breeding 
and cheese dairying, by means of studies and enquiries in connection with 
the economic situation of mountain regions, silk industry and the organiz¬ 
ation of agricultural congresses, exhibitions and shows. In the economic 
field, it has principally devoted itself to encouraging the formation of 
agricultural co-operative and mutual societies, especially co-operative dairies, 
rural bakeries, and mutual livestock and agricultural accident insurance 
societies. We must specially mention the vStiidies made for the reform of 
the contracts for lease of rural land in Lower Lombardy. 


BERNINI (Dr. Prof. Ottorino) : Manuale per le piccole latterie cooperative {Manual 
for Small Co-operative Dairies) Mantua. Printed by A. Mondovi. 1914, pp. 112. 

This volume contains a collection of instructions and practical regul¬ 
ations published for the guidance of all those who wish to form co-operative 
dairies; there are also indicated in it the formalities to be followed for 
the legal constitution of the societies, the rules for their working and ad¬ 
ministration, and the taxes on these businesses. In particular, in regard to 
the bookkeeping of the co-operative dairies, the author justly considers that 
it should be as simple as possible and not such as to require much time, so 
as not to absorb too much of the attention of the technical staff, consider¬ 
ing the difficulty of finding in the localities where these institutions often 
have to work secretaries capable of keeping complicated books. On 
the other hand, it must, however, answer all the requirements of a regular 
administration, be clear and be easy to inspect rapidly. The idea is reason¬ 
able, but the number of books (10) recommended by the author for the 
accounts of the small dairies seems to us too large. 



Part li: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


WORK OF THE BAVARIAN HAIR INSURANCE INSTITUTE 

IN 1914. 

By Dr. G. Rocca. 


In the 44th. and 45th. numbers of this Bulletin(i), I had an opporttin- 
ity of giving an account of the work of the Bavarian Hail Insurance Instit- 
tute and the results obtained by it since its foundation in 1884 up to 1914. 
As the Presidential Board of the Institute has kindly supplied me with 
the latest statistics of the progress of the institution in the year 1914 and 
informed me of some important changes made in the general conditions 
of insurance, I think it advisable to complete the above mentioned ac¬ 
count by the addition of the new facts at my disposal. 

* 

'1^ Jji 


The Bavarian Insurance Institute, as an institute in public law sub- 
ventioned by the State, up to 1914 strictly limited its operations to the ter¬ 
ritory of the Kingdom of Bavaria, so that land held by Bavarian citizens 
in the neighbouring States could not be insured by the Institute. But, as 
may be seen in the Minutes of the Meeting of the Advisory Comxoission of 
the Institute, held on the 29th. of last September, the Management, to 
satisfy a desire frequently expressed, authorized, by way of trial, for the year 
1914, the insurance of holdings situated in the States adjacent to the Eng- 
dom and contiguous with others in Bavarian territory already insured by 
the Institute. As no difficulty was occasioned by this, the Management pro¬ 
poses to continue such insurance.' 

(i) See ntmibers 8 and 9, August and September, 1914. 
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We know already that, in order to avoid excessive accttiiitilatioii of 
risks, many hail insurance undertakings are accUvStomed to establish maxini" 
tun risks for each commune or region within their field of action, and not 
to accept any further risks there. However, the Bavarian Institute has 
attained such a degree of development as constitutes the best guarantee 
for the necessary distribution of risks ; and consequently for several years 
it has ceased to apply this precautionary measure of fixjng a maximuiii for 
each commune. Thus all applications for insurance were accepted in 1914, 
except when special provisions of the law or the general conditions of in¬ 
surance were opposed to them or the conduct of the applicant was incom¬ 
patible with the object of the Institute. 

The premiums are fixed for each commune, in accordance with the class 
0! risk established for the region and according as the produce is more or 
less liable to be injured by bail. Every year the classification of risks is re¬ 
vised ; and the Management now has the duty of examining the classific¬ 
ation of each commune, even when no application has been made by it to be 
included in a lower class, with a view to the reduction of the amount of the 
premiums. On the other hand, it was necessary a few years ago, for the re¬ 
vision of the classes of risks, that application should be presented before 
the first of January. In a conference at Munich in 1913, (i), Doctor von 
Englert, President of the Institute, announced that the Management received 
complaints in regard to the amount of the premiums. But it is evident that 
the insurance premiums must,—leaving out of account the value of the pro¬ 
duce insured — be in proportion to the risk for the locality and the special 
risk for the crop, that is to say, to the greater or less liability of the territory 
of the commune and the greater or less liability of each crop to suffer 
by hail. Complaints are especially made in regard to the graduation 
of the premiums according to the local risk and many people ask for 
compulsory insurance as a remedy, as they consider that if the law made 
hail insurance compulsory and general, the different classes of risk in which 
the communes of the Kingdom ate now grouped might be abolished. But, 
Doctor von Englert observes with much justice, it would be unfair to make 
all the communes, with greater or less risks, pay the same premiums; hold¬ 
ings situated in regions most exposed have less value 011 that account 
alone. Compulsory insurance with uniform premiums would create a privi¬ 
lege, would be a favour conferred on the owners of land in those regions at 
the expense of the other |)olicy holders. 

In regard to the revision of the classes of risks to be made in 1915, 
the President declared in the above meeting of the Advisory Commission, 
that the Management, in view of the favourable results obtained in the 
last working year and the consequent increase of the reserve fund, would 
take into account the exceptional conditions caused by the war within 
the limits compatible with the mutual system. 

The local risk is calculated on the average loss for each commune as 
far as the statistics permit of the calculation; that is to say that, at the end 

(i) See Landwirtschaftliches Jahrbuch fur Bayarn^ igx$. No. 13. Mimick, 101:5. 
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of eacli insurance year, the proportion of the loss to the amount insured 
is established, and the average of the various percentages thus obtained is 
calculated. For example, says M. von Englert, let us suppose that in a 
commune in the first year 22,000 marks damage were reported against 
a total amount hi 100,000 marks assured, that is to say 22 %. As often 
happens, most of the policy holders, after their claims are settled, surrend¬ 
er their policies, in the hope that for some time the region will not again 
suffer by hail, and^let us admit that it does not, although most usually 
the contrary is the case and this exaggerated confidence is a cause of 
serious loss for those surrendering. In the hypothesis that a minority of 
farmers in this commune who are assured altogether to the amount of 10,000 
marks have remained faithful to the Institute and that in ten years no 
disaster is reported, the local risk of the commune will appear as follows: 
22: II — 2 %. On the contrary, some years ago another method was fol¬ 
lowed ; the amount of the value assured and the damage declared in the 
various years was established and the percentage calculated on the two 
amounts. In the above case, the amount of the damage being 22,000 marks 
and the amount assured 200,000 marks, the risk would be 11%, an amount far 
higher than before and, consequently, the policy holders who remained faith¬ 
ful to the Institute would have to bear the consequences of the withdrawal 
of the other farmers. This defect is avoided by the system now adopted, 
for, as above said, the percentage or the pro|>ortion of the risk is fixed 
according to the value assured and the damage declared in each insurance 
year and the average percentage is thus independent of the annual vari¬ 
ation in the amounts assured. In the above case the same proportion of 
2 % would have been arrived at, even if some of the members had not sirr- 
rendered their policies or if new members had been registered. 

It is, therefore, necessary, says Herr von Englert, to rectify the opinion 
which is still widely diffused, that the withdrawal of policy holders whose 
claims have been paid has the effect of increasing the rate of premiums for 
the other members who continue their insurance, the rather as this opinion 
is often a hindrance to the progress of the Institute. 

Besides, in order accurately to ascertain the local risk, account is taken 
not only of the average loss, but also of the quality of the crops cultivated 
in the Commune and especially of their liability to be damaged by hail. 
If, for example, in one commune grain is cultivated, and in another 
chiefly bops, and the proportion of the loss to the value assured is the same 
in both cases, the fiist commune must be placed in a higher class of risks 
because grain is less liable to suffer than hops. But even if in the same commune 
the local risk is greater, the insurance premiums may remain the same, for 
the premium for grain is lower than for hops. The premiums are graduated 
in each commune in order to obtain an amount corresponding with the aver¬ 
age loss, estimated according to the state of the crops in recent years. 
It would be difficult to find a juster method of calculating premiums than 
that now adopted by the Institute. 
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The Management of the Bavarian Institute in 1914 also introduced im¬ 
portant changes into the conditions of insurance in regaid to the amounts 
assured. 

We have already had occasion to mention (i) that the farmer, in 
applying to be insured, declares that he accepts as correct the report of the 
communal authority in regard to the title of the holding he wishes insured, 
its area, the kind of crops and the class of yield corresponding with the 
value of the farms. In order that the farmers may more easily insure 
for an amount corresponding as nearly as possible with the value of their 
produce and in order to prevent their insuring for amounts exceeding the 
real value, which would only be a needless expense, the Management of the 
Institute had established, in agreement with the various communes of the 
Kingdom, classes of yield per hectare for each kind of crop, five classes for 
hops and vines and three for all other crops. These latter corresponded 
with figures showing the value of a good, average or bad yield. 

Every year the Management advised the commune in regard to the 
classes of yield for each of the crops cultivated in its territory. The com¬ 
munal authority had to keep this communication posted at the Municipal 
Office or in other public places from the month of March to that of August. 

The policy holder had to state in which class he desired his crop to be 
insured, taking account of the quality of the soil and the seeds, the season, 
the conditions of the crop, and the damage it is liable to from insects etc. 
However, the classes of yield were examined every year by the Communes 
which instructed farmers selected by them to ascertain the state of the 
crops and the conditions of the local market so as to be able afterwards 
to propose the necessary changes to the Management of the Institute. 

But in 1914 instead of classes of yield being fixed as we have just 
mentioned for each commune, according to each kind of crop, the Manage¬ 
ment of the Bavarian Institute decided thenceforth to fix altogether 29 
classes of yield from 300 marks per hectare up to 3,200 marks per hec¬ 
tare with a difierence of 100 marks in each case, while leaving the policy 
holder full liberty to select for each of his holdings the class of yield he 
considers appropriate to it. For the insurance year 1915, the Institute 
has admitted three new classs of 200, 250 and 350 marks per hectare so as 
to facilitate further for the farmer the selection of the amount to be assured. 
At present the amounts that can be assured by the Bavarian Institute 
are, therefore, divided into 32 classes from 200 marks (2ud. class) up to 
3,200 marks (32nd. class) per hectare: crops of a value of less than 200 marks 
are not insured nor are vineyards of a value of more than 3,200 marks. 
For example, if the policy holder selects the fourth class it means that he 
calculates the value of Ms standing crops at 400 marks per hectare or 
wishes to insure for that amount. 

_(i): See'the: above ..atticte; in volume 44 of this 'Bulletin.' ■■ 
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This system; which leaves the person insuring the greatest liberty in 
regard to the insurance of his crops, as he may enter them in the class 
of yield he considers most appropriate, seems to us justified by the fact 
that the person insuring is the best judge of his own interests and it is 
really to his intei^est that the yield from his crops should not be calculat¬ 
ed at too high or too low a figure. In the first case he derives no advant¬ 
age from having selected too high a class of yield not corresponding with 
the real value of his produce. In fact, on the principle that insurance can 
never be a source of gain to the person insuring but its only object is to 
make up for losses actually suffered, if it is found in case of a disaster that 
the amount assured exceeds the real value of the crops, the general 
insurance conditions of the Institute establish that the compensation must 
be reduced in proportion to the real yield as again calculated by an 
expert. Besides the higher premiums paid are not repaid, as in the whole in¬ 
terval between the signature of the contract and the moment the real yield 
is ascertained, the Institute has had to bear the entire risk otf the whole 
amount assured, and the premiums paid exactly corresponded v\^ith this. 
In addition, we must remember that the policy holder in case the revenue 
from the land did not correspond at all or only partially corresponded with 
his hopes, had the right to correct his application for insurance (up to June 
lOth. and in the case of vines, vegetables, flowers and nursery gardens up to 
August loth.), and to ask that his crops might be entered in a lower class 
of yield, on condition that in the year in course these crops had not suffered 
by hail at all. 

In the second case, when the person insuring selects too low' a class of 
yield, that is to say when he insures his crops for less than their value, he 
win really economise in his premiums, but, on the other hand, in case of 
losses, he is not sure of compensation corresponding with the real damage. 
Part of the risk remains to be borne by him and if the compensation ob¬ 
tained does not cover the amount of the loss he has only himself to blame. 

In conclusion, the Management of the Institute establishing the 
above classes of yield has really made it more easy for the members 
to state the amounts they insure for ; at the beginning of June, every 
farmer w^ho knows his business is in a position to estimate the probable 
yield from his land. 

By increasing the number of classes, it is intended also to reduce the 
number of demands for correction which were a cause of very considerable 
work for the Management, above aU when the produce was assured on 
the basis of an average insurance value, calculated in accordance with the 
conditions of previous years. But as we have had occasion to point out, 
this system too often gave rise to litigation in the case of losses, rendering 
the estimation for them more complicated and costly. It is now com¬ 
pletely abandoned and the Management requires, without exception an 
annual description of the crops to be insured. 
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❖ ❖ 

In virtue of paragraph 13, of the general policy conditions, every person 
insuring is bound to forward to the Institute, through the iiiediiiiii of 
the Communal Bureau, before the fifteenth of May of each year, a descrip¬ 
tion of the crops he desires to insure in the year, with the same details (tiaiiie 
of holding, area etc.) as are required in the case of the ■^ipplication to insure. 
If, on the fifteenth of May this description has not yet reached the Instit¬ 
ute, the Management is authorized to fix the amount of the insurance 
and the premium in accordance with the description sent the previous year 
or to arrange for the report to be made at the expense of the farmer. In 
the first case, the person insuring bears a part of the risk corresponding 
with the eventual difference betw^een the value assured and the revenue 
from his crops. If a hailstorm takes place before the above description 
reaches the Management of the Institute, compensation is only assured for 
the farms described in the report sent the previous year and the classes of 
crops and yield insured in that year. 

The object of this rule is to prevent the policy holder from sending his 
application as late as possible, so that, if the holding has not yet suffered 
by hail, he need only insure what is strictly necessary, selecting a low^er 
class of yield so as to pay a lower premium ; on the other hand, in case of 
loss not only might he place his produce in a higher class of yield but also 
insure crops most liable to be damaged by hail in order to obtain a larger 
amount of compensation. But as Herr von Haag very justly observes in 
his commentary on the law in accordance with which the Bavarian Instit¬ 
ute was established, the above provisions are precisely intended to hinder 
this kind of speculation and to induce the policy holder, in his own interest, 
to send the Institute as early as possible as accurate a description a$ lie can 
of his crops. 

In the course of the year 1914, the Management of the Institute inter¬ 
preting the above policy regulations in as broad a sense as possible, laid it 
down as a principle that compensation must be paid correspoiKling 
with the last description given of the crops, even if it arrives late and a 
little after a loss has occurred, without the fault of the farmer. And tlie 
Advisory Commission in its meeting of September 29tli. of last year 
decided' to continue to apply this rule. 


With regard to the valuation of the damage, the Management of the 
Institute has kindly furnished us with information that enables us to com¬ 
plete the account already given of the matter. 

, 'The' law^ fixes no date for the estimation of the loss; it must, always 
'be'tnade'at a time as, near as possible to that of the harvest, ,fot it is only 
. then, that the damage' to the crops can be estimated'with due accuracy'; 
.thus, in,the, case of cereals,.the estimation is made shortly before mat'Urity, 
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for it is only then that it can be seen how far the crop has suffered from 
hail. In the case of damage caused by hail, in Spring, for example, to 
vines, tobacco or hops, a provisional estimate of the loss is made, so as to 
facilitate the fiua!^estimate to be made at date of the harvest. The results 
of this provisional estimate are not communicated to the policy holder, 
in order not to excite delusive hopes of compensation, for, as Herr von 
Haag says, the finai estimate often shows the losses ate less serious than 
the provisional estimate might have led one to imagine. 

The final estimate is only made immediately after the disaster when 
the farm has suffered so seriously that the owner finds it more profitable 
to gather the produce before it ripens and to sow afresh. In such case, the 
policy holder must advise the Management of the Institute, which shall 
decide whether to proceed to an immediate valuation, or to await the further 
development of the crops sown. Of course the experts in the service of 
the Institute will only authorize the sowing of new crops when they judge 
it economically advisable. The Institute is thus authorized to reduce the 
compensation in proportion to the profit the policy holder may derive from 
the new crops, in so far as these are not secondary crops generally grown 
in stubble fields. The land thus cultivated a second time is consequently 
considered to be insured for the amount not paid as compensation after 
the first valuation of the loss; however, secondary crops which are 
only insured on special application are excluded from the insurance. 

If, in spite of the consent of the Institute, the policy holder does not 
cultivate a second crop and if the damaged produce develops, otherwise 
than had been expected, the first valuation must be revised, so that equit¬ 
able compensation may be paid, in accordance with the loss actually 
suffered by the crops. 

When the second crops are damaged by hail, the total loss suffered by 
the farm from the various hailstorms is calculated, and compensation is 
given in accordance with that fixed for the produce originally cultivated on 
the farm. The damage to the new crops is then calculated independently ; 
but, as the same value was assured, the compensation is added to that pre¬ 
viously fixed. The compensation, in fact, had been simply entered to the 
credit of the policy holder but not paid to him. 

After a hailstorm the policy holder may make no change in the condi¬ 
tion of the produce damaged, until the amount of compensation has been 
fixed by the Management of the Institute and he has been authorized to 
remove the produce. He cannot begin or continue harvesting, his strict 
duty being to leave the crops as they were when the hail fell; otherwise, 
if his responsibility can be proved, he forfeits all claim to compensation. 

Art. 26 of the general insurance conditions imposes the obligation on 
the policy holder of continuing to give the necessary attention, after the 
hailstorm to his hops, tobacco, vines and garden produce, just as if they 
had not suffered. The Management of the Institute informs us that this 
obligation is now no longer limited to the classes of crops above indicated, 
but is extended to all crops indiscriminately and therefore also to cereals. 
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Ill urgent cases, for example, when the crops damaged have reached 
such a degree of maturity that a delay of the harvest might diminish their 
value, the Institute may authorize, in accordance with article 27 of the gener¬ 
al insurance conditions, the removal of the produce, p^rovided there are 
left standing on each farm and of each kind of crop damaged, two areas- 
of 4 square metres each, or, if harvesting had already begun before the hail¬ 
storm, that the farm remains as it wms. So that the yiolence of the storm 
and the seriousness of the loss may be measured with some degree of ac¬ 
curacy. ■ 

het us finally observe that in 1914 the Management of the Institute, 
interpreting the general policy conditions in a larger sense than we have 
yet showm, decided that if the compensation is not calculated on the 
basis of the total amount assured, the premium must also be calculated 
according to the smaller amount thus assured. 

This is especially the case in respect of horticultural produce, compens¬ 
ation for which is only calculated on the basis of the amount assured* In 
view of the variety of this produce, it is not required in this case as in the 
case of agricultural produce that the policy holder should send the descrip¬ 
tion of the difierent varieties cultivated every year ; he is free to change his 
method of cultivation, during the insurance year, as he thinks fit, accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of the crops, the market etc.... The horticulturist 
is merely bound to state the total value of his year's produce and the amount 
for which he desires to insure; if, in case of disaster, it is found that the real 
value of the year's produce that can be insured is less than that assured, 
compensation is calculated upon the real value and not on the amount 
assured. The principle that insurance may not be a source of gain for 
the policy holder but must only serve to make up for the loss actually suf¬ 
fered finds its application here and the Management of the Institute has 
rightly established that in this case the premium must be calculated on 
the lower amount really assured. 


JjS 


il: 


During the present year the Institute has sent an Order to all the Com¬ 
munes of the Kingdom to be posted in pubHc places. The classification 
of the 3deld per hectare for the various kinds of crops above indicated is 
shown as is also the classification of the produce to be insured in eight groups 
in view of the greater or less resistance they can offer to hail. The last 
group includes the most serious risks, for tobacco for cigars, vines in the 
period before flow-ering, vine tendrils etc. The Institute is bound to 
follow during the whole insttrance year the classification indicated in the 
Order and cannot include a crop in any group except that established for it. 

Finally, this Order includes a kind of circular addressed to ah farmers, 
summarising systematically ah the advantages to be derived from insuring 
against hail in the Bavarian Institute* We think it advisable to reproduce 
'it,here :as\;exempHf3dng'T propaganda' made by the Institute 
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among the agricultural population of the Kingdom, with the assistance of 
all the government and communal offices, and agricultural schools and as¬ 
sociations. 

“ These last years have again clearly showm that no region is secure against 
hailstorms. A farmer, if he wishes to do his duty, must insure against hail. 

The best opportunity for insuring is offered him by the Bavarian 
Insurance Institute. In the thirty years it has been working it has collected 
about 73,000,000 marks in premiums which have sen^-ed to pay more than 
70,000,000 marks in compensation, to cover the working expenses and to 
give the members an amount of about 1,500,000 marks as reduction of 
their premiums, which is entered to their credit, and in addition to constit¬ 
ute a reserve fund of about 14,000,000 marks, enabling the Institute to 
regard the future with confidence. The Bavarian State has largely contri¬ 
buted towards these results ; and it is desirable that the advantages offered 
by the Institute should, if possible, benefit all farmers. 

The number of the members of the Institute is now about 172,700 ; 
the amount assured is about 319,000,000 marks. 

The members of the Bavarian Institute have not to pay anything 
for supplementary policies, for registration, postage etc., except the en¬ 
trance fee, paid once for all, and a charge for the increase of the value 
assured. They have not even to pay the costs of valuation of losses* 

The value of the agricultural produce that can be assured is fixed so 
that every farmer may asssure the real value of his standing crops. 

The validity of the insurance is independent of any x^ayment made 
before the conclusion of the contract. 

The premiums are only paid in October; supplementary premiums 
are not required. If the results for the insurance year are good, the premiums 
are reduced for persons who have insured for several years. 

The valuation of losses is made exclusively by Bavarian farmers inde¬ 
pendent of the Institute who have a practical knowledge of agriculture ; 
and make, oath to discharge the duties with which they are entrusted with 
the greatest impartiality. 

The members of the Institute are not bound for a term of years; they 
may surrender their policies any year, up to the end of February. 

The general insurance conditions can only be modified with the consent 
of the representatives of the policy holders, in the Advisory Commission 
of the Institute. 

Applications for insurance in the Institute may be presented to the 
communal authority at any time in the year. The communal authority 
is bound to receive them, without any charge. If the application is accepted, 
the insurance dates from the day on which the application reached the 
Royal Insurance Chamber. Every Communal Office is supplied with applic¬ 
ation forms, as well as copies of the law founding the Institute and the 
general insurance conditions. 

Any, individual may help in extending hail insurance among the 
agricultural, population ; for ■ any ■ increase ' in the member' of members 
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strengthens the Institute, facilitates the compensation of risks and renders 
a reduction of premiums possible.'■ 


sj; 

In 1913, the compensations were granted without any reduction and 
persons who had been insured for several years wer| gratitexi reductions 
on their premiums, in accordance with the plan already adopted in previous 
years. According , to this system, to the credit of the policy holders who 
reported no losses in 1913 and who, since they began to insure had paid 
an amount of premiums in excess of that of the compensation they had re¬ 
ceived, one mark was entered for every fifty marks of such excess in case the 
insurance had lasted at least three years, and 2 marks for every fifty 
marks of the same excess, in case the insurance had lasted ro years at 
least, to be deducted from the amount of their premiums for 1915. In 1913, 
ill view of the appreciable increase in the reserve fund in recent years, the 
Management of the Institute granted reductions on premiums to a total 
amount of 450,024 inks, or 9.2 % of the total premiums for the year (i). 

However, the ultimate results for the year 1914 were less satisfactory 
than might have been expected, on account of the exceptional hailstorms 
occurring in the last days of the insurance years, so that a deficit of about 33,000 
marks had to be registered. But the progress of the Institute in 1914 not 
only enabled it to make up this deficit, but also to continue to pay compens¬ 
ations without reduction, to enter 500,000 marks to the credit of policy 
holders of several years’ standing under the head of reduction of premiums 
and to pay 997,000 marks into the reserve fund. This amount was not 
only invested at interest, but invested like other items entered to the reserve 
fund (entrance fees, interest on initial capital, interest on the reserve, fund 
itself etc,, amounting altogether in 1914 to about 1,500,000 marks), in accord¬ 
ance with a programme approved by the Bavarian Agricultural Department, 
to meet the needs of agricultural credit resulting from the war and iii 
particular with a view to works of farm improvement. 

In the course of 1914, the number of iiie,mbers increased fro,1:11 1724)26 
to' 172,661; the average amount assured per member increased from 1,633 
to'1,844" inks.; the total amount assured by the Institute from 271,000,000 
inks, to 318,000,000 mks. and the premiums collected from 4,400,600 inks, 
to 5,000,000 mks. , The proportion of the premiums to the amount assured, 
not taking, into consideration the reductions made for persons assured for 
several'years,' was, the' same in 1914,'as in the previous year,, that^ is 
to say, 1.57 %. , ' ■' ' , 

■ These favourable, results, in the opinion of the President of the Instit¬ 
ute, are above all duefio the new application of classes of yield, of which we 

(i,* Coaseqtiently the provisional figure, 430,000. marks, given,’in tlie 'previous artide 
(See volumes ,44, 45 *of this Bulletin) must'be corrected, in 1912 these reductions .did .not 
amount, as erroneously stated, to 663,000-marks,' but .to 431,730 marlts or ,8.4% ,'of, the 
year’s premiums. 
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have already spoken, and which has facilitated for the members the suit¬ 
able insurance of their crops. At the beginning of the year, the increase in 
the amounts assured was even more considerable, for the members profited 
largely by the power granted them of choosing, for each of their farms, the 
class of yield whioii seemed to them most suitable. But, when they were 
afterwards advised of the total amount due in premiums, many of them 
expressed the desire to alter their selection and register their crops in lower 
classes. The Institute, taking into consideration that the system was new, 
attempted with the greatest good will to meet these requests for alteration, 
even when the term fixed in the general insurance conditions for the pre¬ 
sentation of these applications (June loth. or August loth.) had already 
passed. Applications to make alterations could not, however, be received, 
when the crops had already been harvested and when the Institute had 
supported to the last the risk corresponding with the higher insurance ; 
in such cases, if rectification had been allowed, the other policy holders 
would have suffered. In 1915, the Management of the Institution proposed 
to keep strictly to the terms laid down for the dates for applications for 
rectification, as now the policy holders must have sufficient knowledge in 
regard to the choice of classes of risk and the way their choice might affect 
the amount of their premiums. 

In the above mentioned meeting of the Advisory Commission, Heir I^e-. 
beau, representative of the policy holders of the Palatinate, expressed his 
hope that the new classification would help to prevent the insurance of 
crops beyond their real value and that it would make it more widely known 
that whoever insures for the due amount, will also receive due compens¬ 
ation. ' ^ 


% :ii 

In 1914 hailstorms were very frequent, but the damage done was hot 
very great; the damage done by hail in Spring could be to a large extent 
repaired and the members, so to say, did not lose very heavily on their crops, 
which may be considered as particularly fortunate as the period of danger 
was appreciably prolonged owing to the delays that took place in harvesting. 
The proportion of the total amount of loss to the assured value was only 
^-^7 % (against 1.46 % in the preceding year). 

In 1914, the amounts assured were altogether 318,531,320 marks 
(281,002,200 mks. in the preceding year) : in this sum were, included; the 
amounts for 223 policies insuring horticultural produce, the market value 
of which was estimated at about 3x6,940 marks, and which was assured 
for 215,430 marks. ; 15 policies insuring garden produce (flowers and other 
plants cultivated for industrial purposes, provided they were not in hot¬ 
houses) of, an estimated value of 22,330 marks, insured for 14,210 marks; 
10 policies insuring nursery gardens of a .value of 81,070'mks., but only, 
insured for 37,420 marks, and finally, 5 .policies insuring'. ,'vine tendrils, 
of a value of 54,220 marks, but only insured for 13,110 marks. 

.'The„ireqiiency of the storms m ■1914: is seen in the following' table ': 
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Month: April 

Date of Hailstorms , 30 

Commanes Damaged . i 


Month: 







May 






Date of Hailstorms . 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

12 

iS 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Commtmes Damaged . 

7 

1 1 

H \ 

10 

9 

II 

I 

2 

10 

42:5 

'39 

5 

3 


Month: j June 


Date of Hailstorms . ! 

I 

6 

7 iij 1213: 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Cornmnnes Damaged . ; 

II 

1 

651 

1 1 

i| 9 |ii 7 i i| 

82 

26 

136 

II 

1 

8' 

8 

4 

II 

119' 

3 

6 


Month: 


July 


Date of Hailstorms . 

2 

3 ! 4,12 13 

14,15 

16 

iSjlQ 

20 

2 Ii 22 

^3 

24^25 

26j27 

28 

30 

Communes Damaged . 

i 

16 

235 158:124 

1755 

5 

172 

33 

36jll9 

9 ; 

1 

2 j 57 

20317 

24 



Month: 


August 


Date of Hailstorms . : 3 | 

4 i 

5 

19 

21 ! 

22 

26 

27 

Communes Damaged . Si 

1 

6 

I 


7 

34 

12 

19 


Month: 

September 



1 

Date of Hailstorms . 

11 ' ; 12 j 13 

iS 

20 

21 

Communes Damaged . | 

6 2 j 18 

6 


I 


The favourable iinandal results for the year in question were due to 
the fact that in August little damage was reported in comparison with for¬ 
mer years. Altogether there were 69 days of hail and, in 2,361 instances, 
20,960 members suffered residing in 1,818 communes' (1,407 of these com¬ 
munes being once affected, 1,313 twice, 74 three times, 16 four times, 6 five 
times and 2 six times). The days on which the greatest damage was done 
were May 23rd. (415 communes suffering to the extent of 383,660 marks); 
July'3fd. (235 communes suffering to the extent of 506,664 inks.);' and 
July 26th. (203 communes, suffering to the extent of 407,372 mks.). 

:' 'For the valuation of losses, 430 sworn appraisers were required, who 
did, in all, 4,066 days' work. We must note that as a rule the valuations 
do not give occasion for complaint. 

The premiums collected amounted altogether to 5,500,576 marks and 
the rnterest on current accounts to' 5,000' mks., 500,000 mks.'being allowed' 
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to persons insured for several years, as reductions on their premiums. 
’The costs in connection with the collection of premiums amounted to 
'80,000 mks., the expenditure for valuation of losses and the worMng 
■expenses came altogether to 300,000 mks.; thus, after the deficit of 
33,000 marks fr^m the preceding year was made good, about 4,597,000 
marks remained, out of which the claims (3,800,000 marks) could be paid, 
while 979,000 mks. were paid over to the reserve fund, the amount of 
which at the end the year was 14,750,000 marks. 

The proportion of the reserve fund to the amount assured, which is 
a sure indication of the solidity of an insurance undertakiiig, is shown 
in the following table which summarises the work of the Bavarian Institute 
from i884,tlie date of its foundation. 


Table Summansing the Work of the Bavarian Institute. 



Number 

of Policy’ 

Number 

of 

Claims 

Amount Assured 

to 

S 


IS 

Reserve 

Fund 

13 ?i 

Working 

Year 

Total 

Average 
per Policy 
Holder 

d 


.1 

d 

U 


Holders 

Paid 


Shown as Percentage 
of the Amount Assured 


1884 

1884 

7.375 

9S5 

11,140,233 

I.5II 

1.27 

0.67 

0.67 

■ 

1.49 

0.05 

to 

1899 . 

1.026,737 

121,230 

1.545,405,671 

1,505 

1.21 

1.37 

1.15 

1.77 (1899) 

0.05 

1900 

125,702 

18,315 

194,511,540 

1.547 

1.27 

2.67 

1.79 

1.37 

0.04 

1901 

131,444 

17.345 

205,095,890 

1,560 

1.30 

1.40 

1-35 

1.38 

0.04 

1902 

137.996 

17,862 

215,821,560 

1,564 

1.35 

1.89 

I.51 

1.23 

0.05 

1903 

141,329 

24.533 

223,343,980 

1,580 

1.38 

3.05 

1.74 

0.97 

0.06 

1904 

144,112 

9,074 

231,808,980 

1,160 

1.59 

0.57 

0.57 

2.70 

0.06 

1905 

142.556 

15.207 

229,526,160 

1,610 

1.64 

1.34 

1.37 

3-W 

0.06 

1906 

142,863 

20,770 

231,246,330 

1,720 

1.67 

1.56 

1.56 

3-42 

O.06 

1907 

145.945 

19,964 

236,036,010 

1,617 

1.65 

1,61 

I.6r 

3-57 

0.06 

1908 

156,443 

32,124 

254.587.760 

1,627 

1.62 

3.28 

2.49 

2 61 

0.06 

1909 

163,774 

13,618 

267,560,620 

1,634 

1.76 

1.20 

1.20 

3.19 

no.os 

1910 

166.756 

23,163 

273.032,790 

1,638 

1.78 

1.42 

1.42 

3 - 5 S 

O.I I,, 

1911 

169,255 

18,520 

275.930,340 

1,630 

1.76 

1.10 

1.10 

4.02 

O.Ih 

1912 

171,208 

16,550 

283,404,760 

1,651 


0.85 

0.85 

4*97 

o,r r 

1913 

172 026 

20,580 

281,102,200 

1,633 

*Ul .57 

1.46 

I 46 

5 * 3 ^ 

0,12 

1914 

172,661 

20,960 

318,531,320 

1,844 


1.17 

1.17 

5 . 15 ' 

0x2 


(*) Since 1909, indndmg expenditture for estimation of losses and since 1910 for part 
■of the staff, 

Eess redtictions on premiums to persons insured for several years. 
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Among tie crops insured by tie Institute; the risk in the case of vines 
is tie most serious, but if vineyard insurance does not give satisfactory 
results in a financial sense, that is due in part to the general crisis by 
which the vinegrowers of Central Europe have been for some years suffer¬ 
ing. The Management of the Institute is reserving the question of the 
insurance of fruit until that of nursery gardens and vine brandies, .lately 
commenced, has proved advantageous. 

Ever3rwhere the statistics of damage caused by hail are very inad¬ 
equate. It is only by minute investigation on an extended scale into the 
risk of injury to each crop by hail that the principles on which to calculate 
premiums and estimate losses can be established, vSo the Management 
of the Bavarian Institute, by gradually extending insurance against hail to 
new crops, is efficaciously contributing to the improvement of the tech¬ 
nique of this important branch of agricultural insurance. 



mEAT BRITAIN ANP IRELAND. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
OF MUTUAL PIG INSURANCE IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


In the Btilhtin for October, 1914, we published an article on “Mutual 
Pig Insurance in England and Waleswhich was of the nature of a general 
study. In that article we were unable to give figures more recent than those 
relating to 1912, but since it appeared, the results of a further official en¬ 
quiry have been published in the Journal of the Board of Agricidture, and 
this enables us to supplement our article with later information. The re¬ 
sults of the enquiry, as published in the February number of the Journal, 
are in a condensed form, and we reproduce them practically as they 
appear. 


§ I. Sl'ATlSTICS REUATINO TO BOTH REGISTERED 
AND UNREGISTERED SOCIETIES. 

The enquiry carried out by the Board of Agriculture showed that there 
were, in 1913, in England alone, 1,080 societies for the co-operative insur¬ 
ance of pigs, generally known as Pig Clubs. These societies, a few of which 
are registered and recognised under the Friendly Societies Acts but the maj¬ 
ority of which are unregistered and have no recognised legal position, are 
scattered over 28 counties of England, but, so far as has been ascertained, 
there are none in Wales or in 18 English counties. The counties haMng the 
largest number of societies are Lincolnshire with 340, Northamptonshire 
with 121 and Wiltshire with 102. Fifty-one of these societies were founded 
before the year i860, and so have been at work for more than fifty years ; 
while 232 of them have been started since 1900, so that the movement is still 
spreading. , 

A few leading statistics have been obtained for 1,027 of these societies. 
They had altogether 37,848 members, an average of 37 members per so¬ 
ciety, but one society had 270 members, and another 267, while 36 so¬ 
cieties had between 100 and 200 members each, and several had less than 
io„ They insured among them 63,558 pigs, an average of 62 per society ,; 
but one society insured 1,630 pigs, 18 insured more than 300 pigs each, 
and several insured each less than-20 pigs.As: the average number, of „pigs 
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insured'per member was only 1.7,■ if is evident that the large majority of 
the members are small men, insuring only one or two pigs each; several 
societies, however, have an average of more than five pigs, per member. 
All these societies, except one, have a balance to their credit, the sum total 
of their assets being £32,656, against which there ..are practically no 
liabilities, as their accounts are settled quarter by quarter. The average 
assets per society are £32 ; forty societies have each more than £100 to 
their credit as a reserve fund, and one has £385. The total assets of all 
the societies put together average 10 shillings per pig insured, and as the 
compensation paid on pigs that die averages less than 2 shillings per aiiimni 
per pig insured, it is clear that the majority of the societies must be in a 
sound financial position, able to meet any claims that are at all likely to be 
made on them, even in bad years, without having to call on their members 
to pay an additional levy to make up any deficiency in the funds. 

As many of the unregistered societies are in out-of-the-way villages 
and do not keep very accurate accounts, it is difficult to collect statistics 
from them. The following figures have, however, been obtained for the 
last three years for registered and unregistered societies taken together. 


Year 

j 

No. of 

Societies 

reporting 

No, of 

Members 

No, of 

Figs 

insured 

1 

No. 

on which 
claims 
were paid 

Amount 

paid 

on claims 

I Amoiint 
received in 
con¬ 
tributions 
from 
Menibets 

Amouu t 

of 

Reserve 

Fund 

i 






£ 

£ ; 

£ 

I9II . ..i 

S 64 

32,223 

57.551 

3,010 ' 

5;327 

7,836 

29,799 

1912 . . . 

747 

28,289 

i 4^,223 

2,516 

4,709 

6,754 

26,173 

■19X3' i 

691 

25.776 

46,766 

1.772 

3,722 

5,964 

24,537 

Average. ! 

767 

1 _ 

28,763 

50,847 

2,433 

4,586 

6 ,, 851 

26,836 


Thus according to the experience of these three years, the casualty- 
rate, for these societies has been, for an average number of 30,847 pigs in¬ 
sured, 4.8 per cent, per annum, the rates for,the different years having been 
5.2, 5.2,and 3.8 percent.; so that in this .important respect the last year was 
a favourable one. For the three years the average amount paid per pig 
that died was £1.18 s., the average loss on claims per pig insured was 
is.iod. and the average amount received in contributions per pig insured 
was 2s. M. „' In .each year' the - contributions much exceeded ’the losses, 
and, at-the end of the year the accumulated savings of these 767 societies 
averaged £35 per society, or over los. per' pig insured nearly six times 
the average amount paid on claims in a year. 

,StahsUcs for 1913.^— For the year 1913 taken by itself the following 
somewhat fuller statistics are - available. ' 
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No. of 

societies 

reporting 

No. of 

members 

No. of 

animals 

insured 

No. of 

claims 

paid 

Amount 

paid 

on claims 

Total 

expenditure 


1 




£ 

£ 

Unregistered..... 

659 

24,170 

j 

43,352 1 

i 1,669 

3,468 

5,130 

Registered. ..... 

♦ 32 

1,606 

3,414 

1 103 

i 254 

406 

Total . . . 

691 

25.776 

46,766 

t-;. 

M 

3,722 

5,536 



Amount 

Amount 


Reserve 


received in 

leceived from 
saie 

Total income 

fund at the end 


contributions 

of carcasses 


of the year 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Unregistered.. 

5,637 

771 , 

7,33s 

22,431 

Registered. 

327 

37 

514 

2,106 

Total . . . 

5,964 

808 

7,852 

■ 24,537 


For this year the casualty-rate for unregistered societies was 3.9 per 
cent., while for registered societies it was 3.0: the total expenditure per pig 
insured averaged 2 s. 4 d. for both classes of societies, and the total income 
per pig insured was for unregistered societies 3s. ^d. and for registered 
societies 3s. At the end of the year the reserve funds of the unregistered 
societies equalled over 10 s. per pig insured or four times the total expenditure 
of the year, and those of the registered societies equalled over 12s. per animal 
insured, or five times the total expenditure of the year. In both cases 
the income of the year considerably exceeded the expenditure and the aver¬ 
age savings of the year for the 691 societies reporting amounted to 
£2,316. Both unregistered and registered societies, taken as a whole, are 
evidently in a sound position. They receive no subsidy from the Government 
and very little by way of subscriptions from honorary’* members; one so¬ 
ciety obtained £21 during the year from the proceeds of a ball given in 
aid of its funds. 


§ 2, Statistics relating |To registered societies only 

Fuller statistics are available for the registered societies, which work 
under rules that have been examined, by the^ Registrar and have the force 
of law, and which have to submit to him properly audited accounts. • There 
seems reason to believe they are, on the whole, better managed than the un-; 
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registered vsocieties/as on the average of the last three 3; ears their average 
casualty-rate has been only 4.2 per cent, per annum as compared with 4.8 
per cent, for the unregistered societies, and they succeed equally well with 
a smaller average rate of contributions. 

The Casualty-Rate. — These societies all pay insurj^nce claims on pigs 
which die or have to be slaughtered in consequence of any disease or 
accident. 


Year 

No. of 
Societes 
reporting 

No. of 

pigs insured 

No. on 

wliicli claims 
were paid 

1 Average 

casnalty-rate 
per cent, 
per annum 

IQtl. ‘. 

3a 

3,570 

173 

4.8 

19^2. . . .. 

31 

3,066 

148 

4.8 

1913- ... • • 

32 

3,414 

103 

3 -° 

Average . . . 

32 

3,350 

141 

4.2 


According to the experience of these three years, a well-managed so¬ 
ciety in average surroundings may expect an average casualty-rate consi¬ 
derably below 5 per cent, per annum. 

Amount payable per Casualty, — Some societies pay on claims the full 
value of the pig at the time it fell ill: others pa}- only a fraction of the value 
such as three-fourths or seven-eighths. The actual payments have been as 
follows: 


Year ■ 

* 

No. of 
pigs 
instiled 

No 

that 

died 

Amount 
paid on 
claims 

Receipts 
from sale 

of carcasses 

Net 

loss 

Average net loss 

Per pig 
that died 

Per pig 
insured 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

S, 

d. 

X 9 rr . . ... 

3,570 

173 

359 

53 

306 

I 

15 

1 

9 

1912 . 1 

3,066 j 

148 

331 

46 1 

2S5 

I 

19 

1 

10 

1813. .... 

3,414 ^ 

103 i 

254 

37 ' 

217 

2 

2 

* 

3 

Average, . ' . 

3,350 

I4I 

315 

45 

1 

270 

I 

18 

1 

7 


From the experience of these three years it appears that an average so¬ 
ciety may expect to have to pay on the average a net loss of tinder £2 per 
pig that dies and to meet a net loss of well below as, per annum per pig 
insured* 

'ximotmt/'of ■ Premium, paid .—’.The statistics of thelast three years 
have/been-as follows: 
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Year 

No. of pigs 
insured 

Amount of insurance 
contributions 

received 

Average 
per pig insured 

% 


£ 

s. d. 

1911. 

3,57° 

351 

2 0 

1912 ........ 1^. . . 

3,066 

239 

I 7 

1913 ............. 

3.414 

305 

I 9 

Average. 

3,350 

298 

I 9 


The average insurance contributions equalled is. per pig insured, 
more than sufficient in themselves to cover the net losses. 

Income and ExpendiUtre of Insurance Fund, — The total income for 
the year 1913 of the insurance funds of these 32 registered societies was 
£445, made up as follows: — Insurance contributions £305, entrance 
fees and fines £21, sale of carcasses £37, interest £48, other income 
£34 ; and the total expenditure was £343, including £254 paid on claims, 
^55 dividend to members, and other payments £34; so that 

during the year they made a saving of £102 and their insurance reserve 
increased from £1,950 at the beginning of the year to £2,052 at the end. 

Management Expenses. — Twenty societies insuring 2,389 pigs report 
their management expenses for the year 1913 as £63, of which £37 was 
spent in salaries. The average expenditure on management was therefore 
bd. per pig insured, as compared with 9 d. and 7 d, in the two prev¬ 
ious years. From this it appears that most of these societies are econ¬ 
omically managed, the members of Committee giving their time and 
trouble without remuneration and the secretary and marker being content 
with quite small salaries. 










SWITZERLAND. 


THE INSTITUTION OF RURAT SICKNESS SOCIETIES. 


SOURCE: 

E’Institution de ca^isses-maladie rurales. Motifs et Propositions. Publications du 
SECEtxARiAT SuissE DES Paysans, No. 47 {Institution of Rural Sickness Societies, Objects 
and Proposals, Publication of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat, No. 47). Bragg, publislieci 
by the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat, 1914. pp. 141. 8vo. 


After the passing of the federal law on Sickness and Accident Insurance, 
the Committee of the Swiss Peasants' Union instructed the agricultural 
secretariat to make preliminary studies for the introduction of Rural 
Sickness Societies into Switzerland. The above federal law sought to 
hasten the extension and development of sickness insurance by means 
of supervision and subvention of the sickness societies, but made no 
provision for the institution of these societies by the Confederation. 

The Swiss farmers, however, do not intend to let this excellent op¬ 
portunity of sharing in the great advantages offered by federal insurance 
escape them, seeing the liberty that is given to private initiative and 
above all the initiative of the cantons. 

The Peasants' Secretariat, which, in its publication no. 43, had al¬ 
ready made its proposals in regard to the organization of sickness insurance, 
has now devoted the above publication to the matter of sickness insurance. 

' The work is certainly one of the most important that have recently 
appeared on the subject. 

It is divided into three large sections, the first of which shows the 
reasons in favour of the institution of agricultural .sickness societies. 

To render the need more evident, the compilers of the work have 
subdivided this section into two chapters, the first of which gives the 
provisions of the federal law in regard to sickness and accident insurance, 
whilst the second is concerned with the illnesses the agricultural class is 
liable to and institutes suitable and interesting comparisons, supported 
'by; statistics, of the illnesses' occurring in agriculture and , in alt other 
,„'professions.,,' 
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The second section is concerned with the institution of agricultural 
sickness societies and deals more especially with rural societies, with the 
Federation of the Rural Sickness Societies of the Swiss Peasants' Union and 
the Auxiliary Aid Society of the Federation of the Rural Sickness Societies 
of the Swiss Peasants’ Union. Model rules and draft standard rules for 
all these forms of sickness society are added. 

The third section or part of this publication, finally, is concerned with 
the aj)plication of art. 37 of the federal law, containing the provisions in 
virtue of which the Confederation supports sickness societies in the 
sparsely inhabited mountain regions. 

The subject of this publication is certainl}^ one of the most important 
for the student of insurance in view also of the fact that in few States 
has any real progress yet been made in realising the now long standing 
desire of the rural classes for agricultural accident and sickness insurance. 
The results of the researches carried out by the Swiss Peasants’ Se¬ 
cretariat in regard to the institution of agricultural sickness societies, 
given in the second part of this work, are of importance for the study and 
understanding of the problem in a general sense. These researches, then, 
led to the following conclusions: 

I. Agriculture can only benefit by the federal law if the necessary 
steps are taken to encourage the foundation of rural sickness societies. 

II. From the age of 35 to 40 years the number of cases of illness in¬ 
creases in an appreciable degree and more frequently in agriculture than 
in the other professions ; on the other hand, the improvement in the treat¬ 
ment of the sick is a need felt everywhere. 

III. The rural population is everywhere greatly averse to com¬ 
pulsory insurance, so that the aim may be best attained by the encour¬ 
agement of voluntary insurance. 

The Secretariat entrusted with the study of the question had to solve 
the by no means easy problem of the form to be given to the insurance 
institutions, that is to say, whether it would be more suitable and more 
advantageous for the Swiss farmers to found special institutions or just 
to adhere to the sickness societies generally in use. 

The reasons for the adoption of either solution may be justifiably sup¬ 
ported. If we consider the frequency of the illnesses, the position of many 
communes, their importance etc., it is certain that the institution of in¬ 
surance specially limited to the agricultural population does not present 
too great an advantage. But, on the other hand, the agricultural population 
has special needs in regard to sickness insurance; while most of the sick 
ness societies are organised to suit the requirements of the urban and in¬ 
dustrial population; in addition to this, the management of the central 
mutual societies and often of the local societies is in the hands of a group 
of persons who are strangers and often even hostile to the peasants. 

For these and other reasons, the presenters of the reports on the 
enquiry were of opinion that the, foundation of special institutions was 
necessary in order to infuse the spirit of the rural population of the country 
into the organisation taken as a whole .and-to maintain, it.' 
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Naturally, if there are already sickness societies meeting the require 
ments of the agricultural population, the foundation of new societies may 
be dispensed with ; the same may be said if the State institutes public 
societies, and even makes insurance compulsory. 

For the vitality of the sickness societies for agriculture, they must 
be secured against the risks to which they are exposed in cases of long 
illnesses b}?* means of a mutual reinsurance society. 

Considering more in detail the manner of working of the rural sickness 
societies, it must be observed that this kind of society is not concerned with 
the provision of compensation for every day of unemployment due to 
sickness of the policy holder, but rather its object is to obtain for him 
medical care and attendance. 

To attain this end, however, it is necessary for the society to have a. 
certain independence; without exclusion of the necessary supervision, the 
management of the society must be as simple as possible. Nor must it be 
a professional sickness society in an exclusive sense : as in the country 
the population is for the most part and fundamentally agricultural, the 
agricultural class must also furnish the largest number of the policy 
holders of the sickness societies. 

The rural society must undertake to pay the costs for medical attend¬ 
ance to its sick members and try to secure the best assistance and treat¬ 
ment for them ; another of its duties is to inculcate upon the agricultural 
population the fundamental principles for healthy and regular living by 
means of courses and lectures on diet, alcoholism, the fight against tuber¬ 
culosis, epidemics etc. 

All the inhabitants of Switzerland, without distinction of sex, age or 
profession may be members of rural sickness societies. But the society is 
only bound to accept as members farmers and the members of their 
families living with them and agricultural employees, provided they are 
not over 50 years of age. In regard to other persons the competent 
authorities of the society decide whether to accept or refuse their ap¬ 
plications. While the rural sickness societies are not exclusively intended 
for the farming popitlation, they give the whole rural population (artisans, 
schoolmasters etc.) the possibility of benefiting by the advantages they 
offer. 

We shall not here concern ourselves with the duties of the nienibers 
,,to the society, which are limited to the payment of'monthly contributions. 

', The benefits the society is bound to provide may be summarised as 
under : 

(1) Medical consultations and doctor^s attendance at the patient's' 

"..home., ' , 

(2) Medicines ordered by the doctor. 

' (3):'Hospital or 'Clinical treatment for the" niaxmiiim period of 
^'months.' 

(4)'Baths and'other small medicalnecessaries, ordered bythe doctor 
y,Treatment of .women in their-co'nfinements.,' 
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The society grants its assistance for a maximum period of i8o days in 
a period of 12 consecutive months. 

Expenditure due for accidents is not given by it, as the federal law on 
agricultural accidents provides for compensation to be given in. another 
wa3^ ill the case of |ccidents. Anyone who has received assistance from the 
bank for the maximum period laid down, must rvait till another 180 days 
are passed before he can again apply for it; however, if these persons are 
still ill they are refe?red to the society making provision for sicknesses of 
longer duration than are contemplated by the ordinary societies. 

Finally, the society gives compensation in cases of death. 


5 




Part III: Credit 


PORTUGAL. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN PORTUGAL 
AND ITvS REORGANIZATION. 


sources; 

lyEi NO, 215 DE 30 DE JUNHO DE 1914. .Keorgaiiiza^ao do Cr^dito agricola (Law Number 
215 of June soth.f 1914. Reorganization of Agricultural Credit). Lisbon, National 
Press, 1914. 

Junta de Credito Agricola. Relatorio e Contas da Gerencia (Agricultural Credit Com* 
mission. Report and Statement of Accounts). Lisbon, National Press, 1914. 

OiARio DA CAmara DOS Deputatos {Journal of the Chamber of Deputies). 

Diario do Senado (Journal of the Senate). 

OPHER SOURCES: 

Boletin da Associagao central de AGricultuixa portuGueza (Bulletin of the Portuguese 
Central Agricultural Association). Lisbon, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914. 

Diario be Noticias {Journal of News) Lisbon. 


Introduction. 

Up to 1911, we may say, there was no system of agricnlttiral credit 
in Portugal and the farmers were at the mercy of usurious private money 
lenders. Under these conditions, the haw decreed on March ist., 1911 met 
an urgent need of the rural economy of the nation. In fact it instituted 
agricultural credit, encouraging the constitution of mutual credit banks 
■with financial assistance from the' State. . 

In the short space of three years the Decree in question has already had 
many results in'the economic and’social'world.' But these have not . cor¬ 
responded with the hopes., the public .authorities based upon it when pro-■ 
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mitigating it and founding the' Agricultural Credit Comiiiissioii entrusted 
with its execution. 

In fact, from the first, it has been necessary to ov'ercoiue iminy 
difficulties due to want of corffidence on the part of the rural 

and the opposition of all those interested in the iinxiiteTiance of ttie ex. 

isting state of things. But, happily, the intelligent and untiring work of 
the Coiximission has gradually overcome them and xpt only liave th<:^ fann¬ 
ers been induced to associate for the foundation of niutnal credit l:>a,nks, 
but they deposit dieir savings with them, which implies complete com 
lidence in these institutions. 

But, if the action of the Commission has been effectual, as indeed, lias 
l,:^ee.n the case, as regards its work in the conditions under wlu’di the associ¬ 
ations with the supervision of which it is entrusted had to develop, in tlie 
practical application of the Decree of igii certain defects were discovered 
ill its provisions which have prevented the realisation of all the results 
desired and which the Commission was unable to remedy. 

It therefore had to limit itself to the recognition of these defects iiitd t(;3 
laying before the public authorities all the reforms found to !)e aclvis- 
able in the practical application of the law. Accordingly, the Minister 
of Agriculture, Antonio Maria da Silva, presented to Parliame,nt a bill for 
the reorganization of agricultural credit, which was passed on June 
1914 and became law no. 215. 

Before dealing with this law, we think it well to give, ,se'nie itiforii,!:,,, 
ation in regard to the work accomplished by the Agricultural Credit Coin* 
mission as well as of the progress made by the mutual credit banks, 
especially recently. 


§ I. Work of the agricuiotraIv credit commission 

AND THE MUTUAE CREDIT BANKS. 

, „ Ill previous numbers of this Bulletin (i) we have dealt wit,li the , Dcs-■ 
creeof March ist., 1911 and thexesiilts obtained by its means.' We' shall 
not therefore repeat what has been already said and shall merely remind' 
our ,read,ers' that, by ,that Decree, the Government opened a credit ed; 
1,500,000 CIS. (7,500,000 frs.) to encourage the constitution of mutual 
agricultural credit, batiks by means of loans. The same Decree established 
the Agricultural Credit Commission, the principal duties of which are 
(i) to draw from the funds lor agricultural credit the amounts required for 
the, agricultural credit'operations'of'the banks ; (2)'to receive applications 
for loans, discounting or rediscounting from the latter; (3) to encourage 
■the formation of ,these banks ; (4)’to provide the capital needed for.their 
work on pledge and personal security; (5) to fixthe rate of interest on loans; 
(6) rigotously to supervise and inspect the work of the banks etc. 

■ See'mrniwibets for Mar, 1911 aad October, 1913., 
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I^et ns further re:iiieni!..)er that tlie l::>anks pay 3% on .loans out ,of tlie 
State funds and only i % on iJ'iose out of the funds of the former 
Tlie fia'uks, in tlieir turn, lend their members money derived from the first 
se^urce a,t a, rate xairying from 3 of the second at a rate 

(Kf from I ^4 % to « ^Xr 

Tlie Coivimissio.n l-'x^gan work i'li April., 1914. vSince then and up to 
J'liiie gotli., :ic)i4 it liad gran.ted t.lie rural l)anks the following anioiiiits in 
scmns. ^ 

1 'a„bi;.e 'I. — LodJis Cnintcd by the Commit^sioii to the AgricuUiwd Muf/nal 
Credit Banks, out of Stale Funds. 


Year 

Half 

lyoatis Granted 

n(,>ans Repaid 

During the Year 


Year 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

I.91I.. 

10x2', . . , ' . . . . . . 

ist. 

12 

56 

6,505 S 00 

6,254 s 25 

■ 

9 

2,555® 00 

■1.9X2.. , . . 

1913 . 

2«<3. 

ist. 

106 

250 

33,150^49 

70,674 $ S3 ' 

61 

' 20,768^18 

1,913. 

"9M. 

'1 

ist. 

296 

424 

121,528 $07 , 
131,296 $76 * 

1 323 

71,111 .164 



1,150 

369,469 $ 40 

393 

94,432 $ 82 


or frs. 


1,847,047.00 


472,174^0 


' The Ba'iiks that have received the largest amounts in loans are those 
of Serpa (275 loans for an amount of 100,463 $ 90 ; Bombarral {241 for 47,445 
$ 60), and Aljiistrel (97 for 30,079 $ 9^), and those that applied for the small¬ 
est amounts are those of Peniche (4 loans for 1,250 $) and Castro Verde 
(5 for, 2,150$), The preceding table shows us that, of the 1,150 loans granted 
by the Commission in the period indicated, 393 for an amount of 94,434 1 82 
were, repaid; the loans not repaid on June 30th., 1914 were in consequence 
,757 for an amount of 274,974 $ 58. 

In the financial year 1913-14, eleven mutual credit banks were found¬ 
ed ill the following localities * Chacim, district of Braganza ; Vila Nova de 
Famali93-0 district of Braga; Peniche, district of Leiria ; Santarero.' and 
Tomar, district of Santarem ; Moita do. Ribatejo, district of Bisboii; Evora 
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and Vendas Novas, district of Evora ; Beja, Alvito and Ferreira, do Aleii- 
tejo, district of Beja, 

In all these banks the members are jointly and sever'.dly !ia.l:)!e to 
nnlixnited, degree. 

It must be observed" that these institutions arc^most numerous in 
the south of the country, apparently because agricultural iiixiiistry is mort' 
developed there and there is consequently a greate|; demand for m()ne3^ 

On June 30th., 1914, the share capital of the banks that had vState 
money at their disposal amounted to 603,187 $ 94, or 574, 302 $ 23 more 
than at the end of the financial year 1912-13. 

It is to be remembered that the credit of the banks, which, since the 
Decree of 1911 limited their business, consists, in the case of the Iranks of 
Joint and several unlimited liability, of the share capital in excess of 50% 
of the value of the unmortgaged rural and urban land belongitig t:o the 
members, which cannot be estimated at more than fifteen times the tiix- 
able revenue of the holdings ; in the limited liability banks, the credit is 
twice the share capital paid up. 

In the working year 1913-14, the total guarantee of the batiks was 
increased by 1,444 rural and 214 urban holdings. On June 30th,, 1914, 
the joint and several liability of these banks was as follows. 
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I'/veive IL —Gummiee of the Unlimited Banks on June 1914. 


% 

Rural Ikildiuga 

Urban Holdings 


Total 

% 

Number 

Vaiuc 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Boml;)aiTal. 

200 

I9>6o5 $ 52 

41 

14,447 s 45 

241 

64,602 3 97 

Salvaterra. de Matios. , . 

27 

9,824 50 

34 

6,786 S 50 

61 

16,611 $ 

Viaiia do Aleiitejo. . . . 

r I 

34,842 $ 50 

7 

4,017 s 

18 

39,459 8 10 

Moiirao. 

104 

23.631 $ 38 

33 

4,506 $ 75 

137 

28,138 $ 13 

Ai|usttei. 

32 

38,081 $ 66 

‘ 34 

17,752 IS5 

66 

50,807 $ 51 

S. Tetduio. 

50 

10,976 8 

7 

1,588 $ 50 

57 

12,564 $ 50 

AioH'ovas. 

50 

29,54^ S 50 

26 

4,769 $ 80 

76 

34,318$ 30 

Castro Verde ...... 

9 

7,701.8 64 

3 

1,725 s 

12 

9,426 3 64 

Serpa .... . 

691 

266,709 8 56 

93 

19,426 .U 78 

784 

286,136 3 34 

Villa Flor. 

926 

40,314845 

93 

3,484 3 18 

1,019 

43.798 § 63 

. 

34 

6,383 ^ 74 

6 

4,698 3 

40 

ii,oSi 3 74 

Femes. 

33: 

47.074 ^ 93 

2 

108 3 15 

40 

47,156 3 08 

Alcochete. 

26 

3,625 $ 98 

7 

1,399320 

33 

5,025 $ 18 

Eouriaiia.. 

16 

4,541 $ 14 

3 

1,322 3 66 

19 

5,863 $ 80 

Alvoriiisdia.. 

177 

16,644 $ 87 

25 

13.065 $45 

202 

29,710 8 32 

I'5b<,)i*en.se ........ 

20 

47 AM 5 8 99 

8 

8,228 3 95 

28 

55,274894 

Ourique.. 

86 

87,590 $ 52 

6 

2,123385 

92 

89,714837 

Mbita do Ribatejo, . , . 

40 

£2,1458 15 

15 

3:4.480355 

55 

26,625 $ 70 

Aldeio Gakga,. 

9 

6,161 s 

5 

2,341 3 

14 

8,502 $ 

Ferreira <3o Alentejo . . * 

33 

68,609 $ 50 

3 

1,761 3 

16 

70,370 3 50 

Peniche 

28 

11,218 $ 57 

4' 

x,293 3 90 

32 

12,512 $47 

Chacim ........ 

31 

6,205 1$ 20 

2 

398 3 20 

33 

6,803 S 40 

To, mar.■. . . 

5^ 

3,869 s 47 

— 

—s.- 

5 

3,869 $ 47 

or francs ,. .' . 

2,616 

832,324 $ 47 

4,161,621.85 

457 

,126,048 3 72 

630,241.60 

3,073 

968,373 $ go 

4,491,865.45 
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Up to June 30tl:L, 1914 the Mutual Bauks had, granted 1,570 loaT,is ,for 
the amoiiiit of 478,089 $ 88, of which 1,150 for 369,409 $ 40 were griiirt,ed 
out of the agriciiltiiral credit fund formed l,)y tlie vState and, 420, for 
108,680 S 48 out of the Banks' owji capital, consisting of deposits and 
the profits on their l:)iisiness. Comparing these figured wi,th those corre¬ 
sponding for the e,iKl of the previous year, we lind that in I(}i3'“i4, 645 
loans were granted for a total amount of 343,302 $ 

Out of the above total number of 1,570 loans, 632 for a total aiiioinit 
of 184,530 $ 28 were granted on personal security, 623 for 211,762 $ 07 
on pledge and 315 for 81,797 $ 52 on mortgage. 

In the following table we show the distribution of the loans irer l,:)::irik.. 



Tabim in. — Classification of Loans Made by the AgricnUiirid Mutual Banks up to Jnne ^otk., 1904 . 
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The loans are most frequently niaxle for periods of 3 iiioiitlis, 6 iiK'intlis 
or a year ; about 34 % of the total loans are made for one year. 

The following table shows t;hat, conformably with tlic law c)f iqjj:, ir; 
granting loans it is attempted to give the preferenoe to small fjiriiiers. 
We see in. fact that 65.30 % of the loans are for amounts <d from 25 to 1,250 
francs, 29.48 % for amounts of from 1,255 frs. and only 5.22 % 

for amounts of from 5,005 to 35,000 frs. 


Table TV. — DistrihUion of Loans Granted by the Hanks ont tf' (he Sial:' 
Funds according to their Irtiporta.ncc, 


A m mt n 


Up to 5 8 
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01 
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8 . 

>. 

30 
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8 . 

3 ) 

40 

8 

01 


50 

8 , 

)3 

50 

$ 

01 

» 

60 

8 . 


60 

8 
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70 

8 . 

: j:' 

70 

$ 

01 

3 ) 

80 

8 . 


80 

$ 

01 

» 

90 

8 

» 

90 
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01 
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8 , 

33 
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S 

01 

33 
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$ , 

)) 
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8 

01 

" 
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)) 
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t 

01 

3 ) 
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8 

■>) 
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'8 

01 

■ 3 .: 
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S 

33 

1,000 

8 

01 

3 > 
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8 
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S 

01 

33 
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8 
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$ 

! 01 

3 ) 
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■8 

01 
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3 ) 
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8 

01 

33 
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8 

33 
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8 

1 01 

33 

0 

0 

0^ 
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0 

0 

0^ 

1 

1 01 

)l 
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8 
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1 

01 

31 
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S 

'''b 
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■1 
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1 

1 01 


0 

0 

8 
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I/;'t Its finally say that most of the loans are required for purchase'of 
inaiitire and livestock and payment of labourers; the fewest are for purchase 
cd‘ tigricultitral machinery and transport material. In regard to the pro- 
|):iga.rida carried on by tlie Agricnltiiral Credit Commission and its efforts to 
ini|)rove the orgi:,ii:i^zation of credit more and more, we refer our reader to what 
has already been sa;id on the subject on previous occasions (ij. I^et us 
add tliat to the ac|-ion of the Commission and of the Banks in recent 
times the following results are due: the lowering of the rate of interest on 
loans niade between private individuals, the rate for such loans being now 
equal to the in;i;xirnui:n <iinount asked by the banks, that is 5 % ; the facil¬ 
itation of business and the higher price of produce ; the development of 
crops and the appreciable improvement in the methods of cultivation. 


§ 2. The new eaw of jitne 30111., 1914. 

We have already said that the practical application of the provisions 
of the 1911 Decree encountered certain difficulties., some clue to agricultural 
conditions and others to defects in the law itself (2). 

And, in order to remove the latter, the authorities proposed to publish 
new provisions, which, without de|)arting from the general principles of 
the Decree, would remedy its defects. Accepting the suggestions of the 
Agricultural Credit Commission, based on experience, the Parliament passed 
a law for the reorganization of agricultural credit, on June 30th., 1914 
(No. 215), which, when all is said, only reproduces the provisions of the 1911 
Decree, with slight amendments, amplifying them or correcting them ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. 

If we examine these amendments, we see first of all that the new law, 
in specifying the various objects which the agricultural credit operations 
may serve, adds to those included in the Decree, (a) the purchase of 
thoroughbred homed cattle and all substances for the prevention of 
diseases of honied cattle or for combating such diseases; (6) redemption 
of foros (emphyteuses) on cultivated holdings; (i?) payment of mortgage debts 
the interest on which exceeds 6 % and which are less than 5,000, fis.. in 
amount; (d) discounting of warrants issued on agricultural produce deposited 
in the general warehouses. These are, as we see, slight amendments exteiid- 
ing the sphere of action of agricultural credit. 

In regard to the organization and working of the agricultural mutual 
credit banks, the new law adds to the two types of limited and unlimited 
liability a third, of mixed banks, in which the joint and several liability 
of some members is unlimited and that of others limited. 

The considerations on which the bill laid before Parliament was based 
practically recognised the necessity of introducing this new type of bank 

(x) See tlie number of tliis Bulletin for October, I 9 i 3 » P* 64. 

( 2 ) See tlie number of our BuUetm above referred to. ' 
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SO that the poor workmen, by means of certain contributions from tin,' 
richer, may obtain a credit they could hardly expect to on the total amotmt 
of the small values of their holdings. Unlimited joint and several liability 
at first was preferred by the rural classes, bnt it is no less certain that, by 
allowing the more hesitating to limit their liability, a larger ntiiiiber of mem¬ 
bers can be obtained and the benefits of the legislative provisions may have 
more extensive application, 

An important provision of the new law is that any' one who l:)ecomes 
a member of more than one unlimited mutual agricultural credit l:)a,iik, 
can be prosecuted for fraud. 

Experience has shown that peasants have not always the time necess¬ 
ary to perform the duties of treasurers and accountants with assiduity; 
so the new law establishes that this work may be done by persons not 
belonging to the banks, under conditions laid down in the rules. As we 
see, the clause to this effect is x:)ermissive. 

But the most important amendments introduced by the new law arc 
those extending the benefits it offers to holdings burdened in certain ways. 
In fact, ill virtue of articles 27 and 37 of the Decree of 1911, the limited 
liability banks could only obtain fmids from the State for the amount of 
their share capital and 50 % of the value of the freehold urban and 
rural land of all their members, free of mortgage; and, on his side, no mem¬ 
ber could borrow" from the bank to which he belonged an amount of more 
than 50% of the value of his land serving as mortgage security, the land 
offered as security or the revenue engaged, nor than 25 % of the freehold 
land possessed by himself, his surety or sureties. Now these limitations 
led in practice to serious diffictilties in the application of the law, as' most 
of the rural holdings are held in emphyteusis and subject to the charges 
connected therewith. 

The public authorities, taking into account these difficulties which di¬ 
minished the credit of the banks and their members to an extraordinary 
degree, omitted the above limitations from the new law, contenting theni- 
selves only with requiring that the holdings should not be mortgagech 

So that the holdings subject to other charges may enjoy the 1 benefits 
of the law. Thus, articles 32 and 42 of the new law provide that the value 
of the land be fixed as indicated, after dechiction of the total amount of the 
charges burdening it. 

Another important amendment introduced into the law related' to 
■the period of the loans. According to the 1911 Decree, this 'period, might 
not exceed one year and the loan was at most renewable for another year. 
As we see, this term, which wms too short, did not allow of farm im¬ 
provements being carried out, in .spite of these being included among the ob j ects 
of the agricultural credit operations in the Decree. For this reason, the 
new law provides, that, together with the ordinary loans for one year, re¬ 
newable for another year, others might "be granted ior a'maximum term 
of 15, years and not renewable, if intended for xrayment of the mortgage 
debts" at - a 'rate of more than 6 %, mentioned at the beginning of this sec¬ 
tion, for the' work of farm improvement' and, in' case of the loans being 
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granted to agriciiltiiral associations, when they are for purposes of pur- 
chase, tliemairitenance and working of rural technical institutes, ware¬ 
houses, tra,ns])ort material etc. 

It was toiind tliat the inspections to which all the banks are subject 
at least once in t^ree months, according to the provisions of the 1911 De¬ 
cree, could not be iiKicle with all the attention and strictness necessary, 
I'ls too lieavy expef^iliture was entailed. The new law has also brought a 
remedy here, entrusting the periodical inspections to the delegates for 
agriculture, forest!}^ and the health of cattle in each locality, dependent 
on the General Department of Agriculture. So that the service has been 
appreciably improved, with no increase of expense. 

We may say that the. changes introduced by the new law in no way 
essentially affect the Celleiros and the relations of the Agricultural Credit 
Commission with the Portuguese Economic Banks. 

The other alterations introduced by it into the organization of agricul¬ 
tural credit in Portugal are really hardly more than formal or refer to the 
interior organization of the credit institutions without essentially chang¬ 
ing it. 

We have only to add that the law presented in Parliament on June end., 
1914 and passed as we have seen on the 30th. of the same month, contained 
a whole chapter on the organization of labourers'old age and disablement 
pensions on the basis of mutuality, but this chapter was suppressed as, dur¬ 
ing the discussion, the Chambers decided that the matter had not as yet 
been sufficiently studied in the country to allow of the problem being dealt 
with in the most satisfactory way, but the public authorities were urgently 
recommended to study the matter attentively in order to solve it as rapidly 
as possible. 



UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE EAKD AND AGRICULTURAL BANK IN 1913. 


In a previoUvS article in this Bulletin (i) we described the constittition 
and chief objects of the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa and 
gave a summarised account of its transactions from October ist, 1912 — the 
date of the foundation of the Bank — up to December 31st of that year. 
We explained that the Bank is intended to provide hona fide and de¬ 
serving applicants with funds at a cheap rate, repayable in instalments 
over an extended period/'—such funds to be used for the purchase of 
land, or for stocking and effecting permanent improvements upon the 
applicant's holdings. 

In this article we shall bring our account of the Bank's transactions 
down to December 31st, 1913. 


I. The bank's einanciae position. 


The second Annual Report shows that the demand for the services offered 
by the Bank during the year 1913 far exceeded all calculations; so much so, 
indeed, that the funds placed at the disposal of the Central Board proved 
quite inadequate to meet the legitimate demands for credit, and the Board 
could only continue to make advances after securing a large overdraft from 
its bankers. In December, igi2, the Board estimated the Bank's require¬ 
ments for the financial year 1913-14 at £800,000. At the end of May. 1913, 
however, it became evident that the advances would have, to be consider¬ 
ably curtailed unless additional funds could be obtained. The Board endeav¬ 
oured to cut down the number of applications by issuing stricter regul¬ 
ations, as to the purposes for which advances would be granted, but not¬ 
withstanding this the number of legitimate applications steadily increased. 
The Government made a grant of £25,000 from the Contingencies Fund and 
at the same time the Board decided to limit advances to amounts not exceed- 
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iiig £ 500 and to raise an overdraft of.£ 240,000. Of this overdraft, only 
about £ 60,000 had been drawn on December 31st, 1913. The Board estim¬ 
ated that to meet .its obligations for the year ending March 31st, 1914, 
it would require a diirther vote of £ 439,287, and that to administer the 
l.)rc)visions of tlie Bank Act in a thoroughly adequate manner in the 
ensiling year, ending Marcli, 1915, a sum of £ .1,435,000 would be required. 
If, (luring the lattei>"year, individual advances were limited to £1,000, the 
amoiint required would be £985,000; and if limited to £ 500, the amount 
would be £ 735,000. The Board is very desirous that the operations should 
not contiiiiie to be limited to advances not exceeding £ 500, and in its 
Annual Report goes so far as to say that if this limitation be imposed the 
very object of the Bank, which is the improvement of the agricultural 
population, will be defeated. With regard to the amount asked for, the 
Board writes as follows: '‘At first sight the amount of £1,435,000 asked 
for would seem large, but it must be borne in mind that it is only during 
the early of the Bank’s existence that Parliament will be asked 

to provide so much, for, as time goes on, advances become repayable 
by instalments and are available for reinvestment. ’’ 

The tranvsactions of the Bank during the year and the financial 
],)ositioii on December 31st, 1913, are showm in the two following tables :' 
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Tabce I. — Statement of Receipts and Payments, Jammry' isi 
to December $ist, 1913. 


Receipts 



£ 


d 

Balance in Hand on Jan- 

uary ist, 1913 . . . 

4,895 

5 

8 

Department of Finance 

on Account Capital . 1,025,000 

0 

0 

Repayments by Mort- 

gagors. 

430,713 

3 

4 

Repayments on Account 

of Promissory Notes . 

15,600 

6 

5 

Repayments on Account 

of Fencing Doans . . 

29,597 

2 

I 

Repayments on Account 

of Dipping Tank Doans 

2,468 

7 

5 

Repayments by Co-op- 

erative Societies . . . 

44,040 

16 

9 

Interest Received . . . 

146,755 

12 

0 

Application Fees.... 

4,043 

16 

0 

Valuator’s Fees .... 

5,435 

9 

0 

Bond Fees ...... 

6,571 

17 

7 

Commission on Guar- 

antees and Recoveries 

1,139 

7 

II 

Fixed Deposits . . . , 

10,000 

0 

0 

Recoveries '. . . . ■ . . 

48,059 

19 

5 

.Sundries , . ... . . . 

1,137 

0 

0 

' Overdraft at Bankers 4 

59,296 

15 

8 

Unpaid 'Warrant Vou- 

.-chers .'' 

6,802 

2 

10 

- ' ,£ 

1,842,557 

2 

I 


ruyiuemts 

# 

i 

Advances to Mortgagors 1,530,060 0 o 

Advances for B'encing . 

Advances for Dipping 
Tanks . 

Advances to Co-operative 
Societies. 

Application Fees: Refunds 

Valuators’ Fees .... 

Recoveries paid Agricul¬ 
tural Department . . 

Interest Paid to Treas¬ 
ury . 

Charges (including Rent 
and Salaries) .... 

Furniture and Fittings 

Warrant Vouchers un¬ 
paid at December 31st, 

1912.. 

Sundries ...... 

Cash at Bankers and 
on Hand ...... 


£ 1,842,557 2 X 


81,670 2 I 

60,085 2 S 

97,347 13 6 

603 10 0 

5,856 iS 0 

153 18 5 

-^63^3 9 

29,172 13 0 

589 3 6 

5,664 14 '3 

4,923 17 I 

36 ,19 rr 
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TabdE II. — statement of Liabilities and Assets as 
at December '^ist, 1913. 


liabilities 




■Assets 



% 

£ 

6' 

d 


£ 

s 

Dei')artinent of Finance : 




Advances on ^klortgagc. 

3,414,824 

5 

Capital .^5 

,785,354 

15 

2 

Advances for Fencing . 

239,287 

14 

Interest ,Diie . . . 

98,959 

5 


Advances for Dipping 



Reserve Fund ♦ , 

118,343 

12 


Tanks . 

60,806 

II 

.Agricultural Departineut 

20,867 

I 

6 

Advances on Promissory 

Notes. 

85,991 

8 

.Sundry Creditors . . . 

27,650 

4 

4 

Advances to Co-operative 



l>£ist Due Interest . . . 

13,751 

0 

9 

Societies. 

299,273 

7 

,:Past Due Instalnients . 

2,274 

2 

3 

Doans and Advances . 



Interest Received . . 

18,189 

5 

10 

Recoverable by Bank 

300,441 

I. 

Deposits . 

2,356 

13 

2 

Sundry Debtors . . , . 

11,177 

' 18 

Recoveries Suspense Ac- 




Interest Adjustment 



count ....... 

588 

II 

2 

Account . 

11,185 

8 

Valuators* Fees .... 

797 

I 

0 

Interest Accrued but not 



.Application Fees . . . 

144 

15 

0 

Due. 

30,537 

13 

'Govenuiient - Per Contra 

300,441 

I 

9 

Bank Property .... 

1,043 

17 

Rills for Collection . . 

r 73 

4 

0 

Bank Premises .... 

82 

, 8 

Warrtint Vouchers I'ay- 




Furniture and Fittings 

1,102 

9 

able.. . 

6,802 

2 

10 

Stamp Account ... . 


2 

.National Bank of South 




Bills Receivable . . , 

173 

4 

Africa : Overdraft 

59,296 

15 

8 

Standard Bank of South 







Africa (Current Ac¬ 
count) ....... 

13 

I,I 





Natal Bank (Ciirrent 







Account) . , . . , 

' 20 

7 





Cash on Fland . . . 

3 

I 

£ 4,455,989 

ii 

9 

£ 4,455,989 

,ii 


,75 


cl 

9 

6 

9 

8 

,7 

fj 

4 

I'X 

o 

o 

,II 

0 


9 

0 

2 


,9 


6 
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On December 31st, 1913, the Bank had a Reserve 'Fiiiid of £ 118,343 
I 2 S 2d as against £ 88,160 .14s iid at the end of 1912. On the yeat’S' 
working there was a Net Profit of £ 30,393 14s 3d, 


2. Advances made during 191,^. 


The Bank is authorised to make advances (usually upon first mortgage) 
to bom fide ap^ilicaiits who intend to devote such advances to the purchase 
of land or the development of their holdings. These are the ordinary 
advances made by the Bank and are repayable in 30 years in half-yearly 
instalments. In addition, the Bank makes advances for the erection of 
dividing fences and for the construction of dipping tanks, and to approved 
co-operative societies. 

Tables III and IV, which follow, show the particulars relating to tlic> 
ordinary advances made during the year. 


Tabuk III. — Advances under Act 18 of 1912, January ist 
to December 31st, 1913. 


Area 

Number 

Total Amount 

Average Amount 

Value. oC Security 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Transvaal .. 

D 4'25 

539,115 

37S 

1,161,329 

Orange Free State ... . . 

622 

499,955 

802 

1,154,605 

Natal' .. 

193 

154,015 

79S 

373,000 

■Cape Eastern.1 

Cape Western A 

* 

j 396 

336,975 

851 

729,736 

Total . . 

2,636 

1,530,060 

584 

3,418,670 
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TabIvE IV. Purposes jor which Advances i&ere made. 


Area, 

''1 

% 

Improve' 

ttieiils 

Purchase 

of 

Stock 

Discharge 

of 

Existiug 

liabilities 

Sub¬ 

division 

Establish¬ 
ment of 
Agricul¬ 
tural 

and Rural 
Indust¬ 
ries 

Purchase 

of 

Band 

Total 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

Transvaal. 


oc 

63,820 

160,388 

215 

— 

229,019 

539,13:5 

Orange I‘ree vStatc . 


53,570 

25,40s 

235,755 

__ 

150 

185,072 

499,855 

Natal.. 


21,704 

16,448 

83,788 


— 

, 32,075 

154,015 

Cape Ea,stcrn , . . 

Cape Western . . . 

' i 

. { 

55,323 


182,187 

— 

— 

79,806 

336,975 

'I'otiil . . 


216,270 

125,335 

662,118 

—■ 

— 

525,972 

1,530,060 


During the year under review, 470 applications, amounting to £44,061, 
were received for dipping tank advances, and of this amount, £39,746 was 
granted though not paid out in full, such loans being as a rule paid out 
in instalments as sections of the work are completed to the satisfaction of 
the Board. Under the provisions of the Dipping Tanks Act, 1911, a sum of 
£ 20,500 was paid to the Native A’hairs Department in respect of tanks 
constructed in native areas. 

The number of ax:)plications received for fencing advances was 906, for 
a total of £ 132,998. The amount actually granted was £ 102,195. 

Advances were granted during the year to three co-operative societies 
for a total amount of £ 55,000. Applications were received from other 
six societies, but owing to the shortage of funds these were held over and 
at the end of the year were still pending. Although only three societies 
received advances from the Da-nd Bank, the Board devoted a good deal 
of attention during the year to the affairs of the societies. In pre-Union 
days many of the societies had received financial assistance from Govern¬ 
ment upon the most lavish scale and, as a natural result, had conducted 
business with incredible recklessness. Some of them got into hopeless 
difficulties and had to be wound up, while others were able to continue only 
after Government had voluntarily written off large sums which had been 
advanced to them (i). The Board has to endeavour to eliminate the 

'(ij In tliis connection see the article by Mr A. E. Marks in the for September, 1914,; 

at page 17. 
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abuses wMch bad developed in the working of the societies in these early 
years and at the same time provide the societies with funds for coiidiicting 
their legitimate business. The position of the Bank is certainly not an 
enviable one. If, in attempting to introduce reforms in the admiiiistra- 
tioii of the societies, it avails itself of the powers it possesses and calls in 
a large number of the loans, it may precipitate a crisis in the co-operative 
movement, while, on the other hand, if it is to lend at al^it must be able to 
exercise some control over the institutions to which it lends. With a view 
to avoiding friction by regulating its relations with the co-operative 
societies, the Board, in the year under review, framed certain conditions 
upon which it was prepared to make advances to them. These conditions 
do not go beyond the provisions of the existing law upon the subject: 
they merely emphasise some of the provisions which in the past have 
been very largely overlooked. They are as follows : 


Advcmoe'S will he made to Co-operative Societies: 


1. To erect buildings and to purchase 
(a) Immovable property; 

(&) Agricultural machinery to be worked on behalf of members ; 
{c) Breeding stock to be controlled and used on behalf of members ; 
(d) Plant, office furniture and other eq[uipment. 

2. To make advances to members against produce, actually delivered 
to a society in good order and condition, and carefully graded. 

3. {a) To purchase grain bags, agricultural implements, seeds and 
farming requisites to be supplied to members; and, 

(&) For any other of the objects which a society may lawfully 

pursue. 

Advances referred to in section i, (^) to (d), shall be repayable with 
ail interest and charge^ thereon within such period, not exceeding ten years, 
as may be prescribed by the Central Board. 

Advances under sections 2 and 3 will be made upon a cash credit 
account and shall be subject to repayment on demand. When the produce 
upon the security of which an advance has been made is sold, the proceeds 
must be paid into the Land Bank. 

The above conditions were made known to all co-operative societies, 
and as there was a general wish to discuss the proposals a meeting was 
convened between representatives of the societies and members of the Board. 
At this meeting, held in Pretoria in October, 1913, it was resolved that 
in future all advances should be made under the conditions proposed. The 
representatives of the societies had conie to the meeting with the intention 
of opposing the Board's proposals on the ground that they constituted an 
undue mterference in the domestic affairs of the societies, but apparently 
they became convinced upon a careful examination that the conditions 
imposed.''were';xeas0nable,^. 
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The Bank has certain powers of inspection over co-operative societies,' 
and from time to time examines the books of a society in order to determine 
whether l)roper and economical use is being made of funds advanced to 
the society. The Co-operative Division also has pov/er to inspect societies, 
its examinations'^ being more in the nature of advisory audits. The 
Board expressed tlie opinion that it would be advisable to come to some 
working arrai:igeini»iit between the Bank and the Co-operative Department 
in order to avoid overlapping and possible friction, and with a view to 
improving the working of societies generally- 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


BELGIUM. 


REFORM OF THE LAW IN REGARD TO CONTRACTS OF LEASE 
OF RURAL HOLDINGS IN BELGIUM. 


SOURCi 5 S : 


Van Diexi'OET : lyC ball ferine eii Belgique, be droit ecrit et la coutmiie. be fait 

ecoiionutjuc. lyCS reformes necessaires. {Farm Leases in Belgium. WriUen Law and Custom, 
The Economic Position. The Necessary Reforms). With preface by B. Vlieberghj Pro¬ 
fessor at the University of boavain, Member of the Superior Council of Agriculture, bou- 
vain, Printing Office, C. Peeters, 1913. 

Buysse ( 3 VL A.): bt». reforme du regime legal des baiix a fermes. {Reform of the Law on Contracts 
of Lease of Rimil Land). Conference held under the Auspices of the Association of En¬ 
gineers belonging to the State Agricultural Institute, during the Belgian Agricultural 
Week, ” 1914. From “ Annales de Gembloux/' no. 4, April ist., 1914. 

CousoT (Georges); {Reform of Contracts for the Lease of Rural Land), Discourse delivered at 
a Sitting of the Provincial Council of Namur, July loth., 1914. Published in the “ Journal 
des Societes Agricoles du Brabant et du Hainaut. ” Ghent, no. 33, August 8th,, 1914. 

There is perhaps no question which has caused so much excitement 
ill Belgiuiii of late years amongst persons interested in agriculture as that 
of the reform in regard to contracts for the lease of farms. The regul¬ 
ations on the subject in the Belgian Civil Code date from as far back as 
1804, but these are no longer adajited to the present oeconomic and social 
conditions of the country. During the last thirty years a very important 
change in agricultural affairs has been evolved chiefly by the constantly 
increasing application of chemical principles and agricultural machinery; 
but the laws have remained stationary and the regulations' for landlord 
and tenant in the letting of land bear the impress of a past era. ,They 
contain clauses often out of date, and sometimes vexatious, .such as those 
which restrict the liberty of the tenant in the cultivation and • improve- 
nient of his holding, threaten the fixity of his tenure and exclude or ■ re¬ 
duce the security of his working capital. For instance, the following: 

The tenant may not carry on any trade nor engage in any undertaking 
iiiicoiinected with his, farm, without the permission of,the proprietor. 
He cannot 'grow more than two crops.of beet in,nine, years cf .lease 'under 
pain of immediate,'cancellation of his contract. ■,'' He, must pay for the trans-. 
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port of the materials needed for the repair of the farm buildings, and feec,l 
the workmen. He must use on the farm all of the hay, cattle food or 
straw produced on it under pain of a fine for every quintal reiiiovecL He 
must also engage to pay all taxes indiscriminately and to allow all liis 
claims for compensation etc. to be valued at the end o|liis coiitra.ct by a 
third |)ersoii selected exclusively by the proprietor. In so,me contractls 
there is also the following clause ; '' On the slightest failure to ol,)serve tlie 
contract the proprietor has the right to ask for denunciation of it, witliout 
formal procedure', but by simple summons presented at any time whatever 
by the officer and at the expense of the tenant. ” 

Such being the legal state of things, and considering the importance 
of contracts in the lease of rural land in Belgium, where at least two thirds 
of the soil is leased (i), there has arisen in later times among the farm 
managers an important movement in favour of legislative reform. Various 
projects have been presented to Parliament which we shall now consider, 
but not without briefly indicating the principal regulations both legal and 
sanctioned by custom at present in use. 


§ I, Chief eegae regueations and customs obtaining. 

First of all we must refer to the duties imposed by the Code on every 
tenant without distinction. They may be reduced substantially to tlie 
following; (a) to use the property leased as a good father of a family 
according to the object assigned to it in the contract, or, in absence 
of any agreement, according to the x^^esumptive agreement, varying with 
the circumstances ; (b) to pay the landlord the rent at the time agreed. 
ux:>on, or, in the absence of such agreement at the time fixed by local custom ; 
(c) to carry out repairs agreed on and to permit the landlord to make 
urgent repairs ; {d) at the end of the period fixed to give up the property 
leased to the owner in the same condition as received, if there was a 
description of it made ; if such description has not been made, it is to l)e 
presumed, there being no proof to the contrary, that the tenant had received 
it in a good state and in such he must leave it ; {e) to be responsible for event¬ 
ual damage and loss except such as may be xmoved to have occurred 
without his fault, such as damage caused by fire when he can show tliat it 
occurred by accident or circumstances beyond his control; (/) and to infonii 
the landlord of any trespassing on the property. 

In the case of rural land, the Code imposes on the tenant certain du¬ 
ties deriving from the, nature „of the farm itself. This he must furnish 
, with'livestock and theimplements, necessary for its cultivation''; dre 
must store the crops in places agreed upon in the contract so as 

(i) On this subject recent details are wanting, the most recent official data being the 
x^ults of the general agricultural census of 1895. In tliat year in a cultivated area o 
4: hectares,' 1,287*^55 or 49 % were'.worked directly by'their proprietors and r,3Co,,35C>' 
or 51:%.,'': "by. tenants'.; ^ ^ 
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not to nullify the light granted by the law to the landlord of 
taking possession of tliese cioj)s in case the ten<aiit fails to pay his rent or 
causes damage t:o the property. Besides, at the termina'don of the, 
coiitra.et the out-going tenant must leave to the tenant succeeding him the 
necessary building‘| and other conveniences for the work of the following 
year, also the straw, litter, and manure of the current year, if he has 
received such on Im entering on the tenancy, but, if he has not, the pro¬ 
prietor may retain them at their estimated value so as to secure good 
cultivation of the land. 

In addition to all these obligations, the civil law requires of the tenant 
those (already referred to) in the clauses of the contracts which vary in each 
case and against which on account of their unreasonableness and want 
of equity, a violent opposition now exists. Such, for instance, are all 
those clauses framed with a view to prevent exhaustion of the soil, which 
restrict the libeit3^of the farmer to an exaggerated extent, imposing upon him 
a s|)ecia] system of rotation of crops, forcing him to let his land lie fallow 
periodically for a certain time, to abstain from the cultivation of certain 
crops, hindering him from selling straw, litter or cattle food, if he has 
more than the needs of his holding require and minutely regulating the 
number of times he must manure the land, the quality of the manure 
and the methods employed. These obligations, contrar}?'to the teachings 
of modern science and practical agriculture, are often enforced by arbitrary 
contracts causing useless annoyance to the farmer and damage to the farm. 
A law is called for that, in the interests of economy and with due pre¬ 
cautions, will allow greater liberty of action to tenants. 

Of a different nature from the foregoing, but not less oppressive, are 
those clauses which compel the tenant to pay all taxes present and future, 
and to carry out and permit the carrying out, without right of compens¬ 
ation, of important repairs even if they deprive him for a long time of the 
use of his holding. He is obliged to allow the planting of all trees on the 
land for the exclusive benefit of the landlord and to take care of them for 
him, etc. 

On his side the landlord is obliged; (a) to deliver the holding in good 
repair to the tenant, {b) to maintain it in a manner suitable to the use for 
which it has been let, and during the lease to make all necessary repairs' 
except those of a trifling nature to be made by the tenant; ic) to secure the 
peaceful occupation of the farm to the tenant for the time of the contract, 
to guarantee him against defects which may diminish its value and to pro¬ 
tect him from any infringement of his rights through the action of other 
persons; {d} and not to change the form of the place let during the tenant’s 
occupation. 

Corresponding with the duties of the proprietor, the tenant of a rural 
holding, in accordance with the Belgian Code, and contrary to the pro¬ 
visions of all other Codes, has a right, in cases of annual contract, to a dis¬ 
pensation from • payment ■ of a proportional part of the rent, if the total or" 
even the half of a crop is lost by accident before the '.harvest, whilst' the 
tenant for'several years has a right ■ to ■ U''similar reduction "for .'losses'.sufo 
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feted in former harvests, if it be proved that he was not compensated for 
them. Stich a benefit ceases if the tenant is bound , by any special agree¬ 
ment in cases of accident. 

The question of the duration of a contract is one of special interest. 
It is necessary to consider the difference between vj^itteii and veri)cil 
agreements. The first have in general a, duration of nine coi’isecutive 
years, or of three, six and nine years. In theprovincep of West Flanders, 
Hainault, and ISJamur, nine-years’ contracts prevail, in Ifiniboiirg tliree* 
years’ and six years’ contracts, while in the provinces of Fiege and Fuxein- 
bourg both systems are almost equally in use. 

There are however many verbal contracts, landloid and tenant 
coining to an understanding about the place and the price and leaving 
the duration of the agreement and all other considerations to be settled 
according to the laws and customs. In such cases, art. 1,774 of the Civil 
Code applies, to the efiect that '' In case there is no written con trout, the 
lease of a rural holding lasts for the time necessary for the tenant to re¬ 
ceive all the fruits of the soil. In the case of a field, a vineyard on any 
other piece of land of which the product is yielded within a year, the lease 
holds goods for a year. In the case, however, of land subjected to a rot¬ 
ation of crops, the time is stipulated for the entire rotation. ” 

But in reality in the greater number of verbal contracts the regul¬ 
ations above quoted are superseded by local custom, which in general fixes 
the duration of the lease according to the district; one year for Antwerp, 
Flanders etc., or three for Brabant, Fimboitrg etc. 

The Belgian Civil Code contains another article which has been much 
criticised and largely discussed, viz. Art. 1,775, which provides that a lease 
of rural land, whether written or verbal, terminates at the expiration of 
the term for which it is made or held to be made, without need of previous 
notice. The absence of any legal obligation on the part of the landlord 
to give due notice to the tenant is considered to be a hindrance to proper 
cultivation of the land, besides being contrary to equity, making the posi¬ 
tion of tenants extremely precarious and uncertain. But of late definite 
proposals for the reform of the Code on this point have not been wanting. 
Before examining these proposals, however, it is necessary to pause and 
consider briefly an old question of paramount importance in all countries 
where, as in Belgium, leases of rural holdings are common. This question, 
which is that of the compensation due from the landlord to the tenant for 
improvements,■ is stiU in a large number of countries awaiting an equitable 
legislative solution. 


. § 2. The qubstioh or compensation to be paid by the eandIvOrd 

TO THE TENANT FOP IMPROVEMENTS. 

■ ' The: question of compensation claimed by the tenant for improvements 
made by .him in Ms holding whether affecting'the value of the'land or the 
character of,the farm'/may be. said to have a history,of its ow,n„'. For the 
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last half century it has been the subject of study and discussion and numer¬ 
ous bills on the subject have been drafted in almost every country. But, 
except in Great Britain, this question has not yet received a legal solution. 
The Belgian Code did not formally solve it, because, as has been shown, 
it limited itself to re<|ulating the handing over of the year's straw and manure 
to the incoming tenant. However, legal decisions have fortunately to a 
certain extent supp],kid the deficiency by recognising in most cases the 
right of the outgoing tenant to compensation for improvements made on 
the fanii. This right was acknowledged by custom before the law took 
cognisance of it. 

The right called the droit de prisce prevailing in Flanders is especially 
interesting and characteristic. It is the obligation imposed by custom on 
the incoming tenant, or, in default of him, on the proprietor, to pay to the 
outgoing tenant the value of the straw, litter and manure on the farm, as 
well as of the manure already on the ground, and of the crops under cultiv¬ 
ation, In some parts of Flanders this obligation is more widely extended, 
applying also to certain improvements of the property. 

The current expression droit de prisee (prijzij, prijs) is derived from the 
examination made in order to determine the quantity and the value of the 
unconsumed manure remaining on the farm, and of the crops and improve¬ 
ments handed over to the new tenant. 

In East Flanders droit de prisee gives the outgoing tenant a right 
to compensation, not only for the manuring done by him, but also for the 
growing woods, for the keeping in repair of stables and out-buildings, for 
making ditches and quickset hedges, and for certain improvements on 
the propert^o 

If meadows have been formed, he is sometimes entitled to special 
compensation. 

To obtain this compensation the tenant is not obliged to bring any proof. 
Custom is law. The fact that manuring, repairing etc. have been efficiently 
done gives him a right to compensation. vShould the proprietor seek to 
avoid, payment, he must prove that the outgoing tenant on taking pos¬ 
session received the manure gratis or that he pledged himself to claim 
.nothing on leaving the farm. Otherwise custom would support the 
assumption that he paid for all on taking possession. 

On the other band, should the land be in bad condition, the propri¬ 
etor ' may claim exemption .from payment; if, the land is overgrown 
with weeds, compensation may be refused or reduced. To determine' 
the amount to be paid, an estimate must be made by one or two experts 
appointed by the outgoing, and incoming tenants, respectively and'at their 
expense : should the experts not agree, they or the parties concerned must 
appeal to a,justice.of the peace to appoint 'a third expert, both parties 
promising to abide by his decision, whatever it may be. 

Tims disputes are settled without' great' expense and without legal 
q)roc.eedings. 

The amount of compensation varies according to, the value of the ' last 
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crop, the value of the manuring done,'the state of the land and the ap^ixear- 
ance of the growing crops. 

To fix the quantity and the value of the niantires used every kind of 
proof may be brought forward, including the evidence of witnesses, and 
the outgoing tenant may be questioned and require^l to sliovv reeeipt.s 
from the dealers in manures. But the experts generally proceed a,ecortj* 
iiig to the usual average ixrice. 

According to some customs the outgoing tenant loses the riglit i4> 
compensation if he manures the ground after receiving notice to quit, 
unless he calls upon the proprietor or the incoming tenant to check tlu^ 
quantity and the value of the manure used. 

The proprietor should pay the compensation, but it is more usually 
paid by the incoming tenant. Sometimes the proprietor requires tlie 
payment to himself of money due to the outgoing tenant as a giiarantee for 
debts not yet discharged. 

The system above described has hitherto been productive of good re¬ 
sults. In particular it has been proved that the more accurate the valuation 
made by the experts is, the fewer are the complaints about the exhaustion 
of the soil at the expiration of the contract. But unfortunately the experts 
are not always competent or honest. 

In the greater part of West Flanders a similar right prevails, with some 
differences in detail. In the provinces of Antwerp, Timbourg, Ifiege and Na¬ 
mur compensation for manuring done is almost unknown, but in Brabant, 
in the district round Brussels, it prevails generally. In Luxembourg it 
is rare, though advocated also there as a means of securing careful 
cultivation. 

Lastly, as regards land improvement it must be remembered that 
the right of the tenant to build and plant is limited by tlie law wliich 
obliges him to cultivate the land according to its original destination. Willi 
this reservation, he may carry out on his farm any works which he may 
consider necessary for its improvement an d for increasing its value. Aiithot - 
ities on the subject are agreed in acknowledging the right of the propri¬ 
etor to destroy such buildings and plantations at the expiration of the con¬ 
tract, if he has no use for them. But if he chooses to keep them he must 
pay the tenant adequate compensation, fixed in some cases a,ccording 
to the cost of labour and the value of the materials, in others according to 
' the increased value of the land, unless the question is dealt with in a clause 
in 'the contract. ,. By some contracts the landlord is proprietor of buildings 
or plantations made by the tenant who has only a precarious ownership 
of them'. By others, every innovation of the kind is forbidden, and if made 
by the tenant he, would not^only ,lose all right in them, but the contract 
pw'ould Be broken and he,, would be obliged to, pay damages' and interest, 

■'' 'It need hardly be said that as regards compensation for improvements 
'.the Belgians are desirous of more liberal enactments in accordance w,itli 
the',, principles of the laws passed ■ between 1851 and igO'S''regulating the 
,,, relations between.landlords and tenants of r.ural""d,and in England'and 
Wales ;;(Agricultural Holdings^ Acts.). ■ ,; ■ 
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§ 3. vSoME BILLS FOR THE REI^ORM OF LEGISLATION ON CONTRACTS 
OF LEASE OF RURAL HOLDINGS. 


Many have been the x>roposal,s formulated and discussed by agricultural 
societies, economists^ and political men with a view to the modification 
of certain iirovisioiis of the Code, considered inimical to the well understood 
interests of both landlords and tenants of rural land, and numerous bills, 
ciiiefly regarding the duration and the publication of contracts, have been 
brought before the Chamber during recent sessions. 

With regard to the duration of contracts without limits agreed upon, 
the Janson bill of July 14th., 1909 fixing themat three years must not befor- 
gotten. The Van Orinelingen bill, also fixing a three years’ limit, was pre¬ 
sented to the Chamber on November 19th., 1912. As we have seen, in prac¬ 
tice the usual duration of verbal leases is in Belgium one year, a period 
so absolutel)?' insufficient and inadequate that the tenant cannot devote him¬ 
self with zeal and care to the cultivation of his farm nor sxDeiid upon it 
any considerable sum. The x)rox)osed three years’ duration is certainly 
not an ideal solution of the x>roblem; it only seeks to guarantee the 
tenant a minimum of fixity of tenure, xolacing him in a |3ositioii to occupy 
his holding as a good father of a family and to restore it in good condi¬ 
tion at the exi3iration of the contract. 

The Commission for the revision of the Civil Code (Crahay's Rex 3 ort), 
the Superior Council of Agriculture, the greater number of the provincial 
agricultural societies, the Belgian Boerenbond in its general meeting 
on May 31st., 1,909, and the Central Society of Agriculture in 1911, have 
all pronounced in favour of the three years’ limit. 

Another important x)oint to be decided, to which many bills have been 
devoted, is that of the right of the tenant to notice to quit on expiry of the 
contract. As has been shown there is no legal obligation to give due notice to 
the tenant , so that he is thus completely at the mercy of the landlord who 
.ma3L when he chooses, turn him out without warning, or merely for a 
caprice. This situation is insuxixoortable for the tenants, who may be 
ruined by being turned out at a time when there are few farms to be 
let. To this must be added the injury to the cultivation of the land. 

As a remedy, M. A. Mechelynck brought before Parliament, in the 
session of November iqtli., 1912, a bill which |)roviding that the tenant of 
rural property by written or verbal agreement should be secure from being 
turned out except at the time fixed by local customs for the expiration 
of the contract, after a year’s notice given, unless a clause to the contrary 
exists in his contract. 

A month after this bill was proposed, it was provided in the Orme- 
lingen bill above quoted that in the case of verbal contracts^neither party 
could terminate the agreement without a year’s notice given previous to 
the expiration of the three years, otherwise a new contract for three years 
'must,'be made. 
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More recently, on January 28th,, 1914, M. L. Jotirez brought before 
the Chamber a bill to the following effect: “If in an}^ lease of any riirai 
holding for a given time it is provided that the landlord alone has tJie 
power of terminating it at fixed periods previously established, the tenant 
shall also possess the same right as the landlord and on/Jie same conditions,, 
any stipulation to the contrary being null and void. 

These bills and others, which for the sake of breirity must be omitted, 
as well as the considerations explained above are sufficient to give an idea 
of the urgency of the needed reform and of the importance of the question 
on the right solution of wffiich depends the welfare of cultivators of the 
land to the number of over 400,000, according to reliable calculations, 
all interested in having rational legislation on the subject of contracts 
regarding rural holdings. 




DENMARK. 


LATEST REFORMS IN THii MATTER OF HOME COLONISATION. 


SOURCES: 

We refer otir readers to the l:>il)Uo:>raphy o.t the head of the article published in our Bulletin 
for January, 1914. We shall only add here a few of the most recent publications, for the 
most part officiaL dealing with the subject. 

IvOV OM OPnKTTELSE AP HU.SMANDBRUG {Law OH the ComtUiition of Small State Farms) No. 127, 
June r3th., 1914. In I,ovtidenden for 1914 {Law News for X914). No. 19. Copenhagen, 
June 24111., 1914. 

Fokslag til IvOV Oi*rettelsi5 af Husmandbrug {Bill for the Constitution of Small State Farms). 
In Fovforslag Ordentl, Samliiig 1913-14,. {Collection of Bills rprS'iA). Copenhagen. 

Statistisk Aarbog {StatisticM YmrSoo/c), published by the Danish Statistical Department 
19th. Year. 1914. Copenhagen; Giklendaske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag 1914. 

Statistiske Efterretninger {Statistical Communications) for 1914-19x5. Published by the 
Danish vStatistical Department, Copenhagen ; Gyldendaske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag.. 

BE'XANKANDE I EGNAHEMSFRACAN, AFGIVET den 14 OKTOBER 1914 UTAF DE AF ClIEFEN FOR 
KUNGLIGA JORDBRITKSDEPARTEMENTET TILLKALLADE SaKKUNNIGE III, {RcpOft OH thc 
Problem of Small Holdings, Presenied on October 14^/1., 1914, by the Experts' Commission 
Instituted at the Agricultural Department. Vol. HI). Stockholm, 1914. J. Marcus Bokti*yc- 
keii Aktiebolag. 

Frost (J). J.) : Die innere Kolonisation in den skandinavisclien lyilndern {Home Colonisation 
in Scandinavian Countries). Berlin. Verlagsbuchhandlmig Paul Parey. 


§ I. The daw of jun;e 13TH., 1914; its motives and precedents. 


Denmark' was .one of tlie first countries in Europe in wMcli th.e 
work of 'home colonisation .was .undertaken and in wiiich the State made 
provision for the purpose by the institution of small agriciilturar hold¬ 
ings. We have'already dealt with this matter; we now return to it on 
account of the reforms introduced in connection with it in a recent 
law (i), although they are only the necessary consequence of the tendency 
that has been more and more insisted on in previous laws on the subject, 
of recent date. 

(x) Lov om Oprctielse af Husmandsbrug {Eaw. ou the Constitution of Small State Farms) 
of Jm,ie X3th.,, 1914. 
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Ill fact, tlie work of the State in the formation of small farms iias 
been at different times inspired by different principles. At first, tlie interest 
of the large landholders was considered, as urbanism and the disappeai:aiice 
of the class of agricultural labourers attached to the soil was depriving 
them of the labour they required and they saw in the^formation oi: small 
holdings the best means of kee|)ing agricultural labourers, in tlie country. 
In order, however, that they might remain labourer^ although tlie.y were 
landholders, the farms had to be small and such as to alisorl) only a part: 
of the activity of the owners and supply only a part of their requireirients. 
The law of March 24th., 1899 (i) on the foundation of holdings for rural 
labourers was inspiired by these ideas. 

In later laws, however, especially owing to the influence of democratic 
currents, principles of an oi^posite character made their appearance and 
ended by prevailing. The interest of the large farmers became a secondary 
matter, in view of the tendency to form an independent class of small farm-- 
ers, established on their own land and sufficing for their own requireiiients. 
In this way, it has already been justly observed what was to serve as a check 
on the exodus of rural labour was transformed into a work of home colon¬ 
isation. The very titles of the laws show the difference in their contents (2). 
The small holding first granted only as a help to the rural labourer has 
become gradually a real farm sufficient for the requirements of a family. 
Thus the professional character of the owner is completely transformed, 
and from a labourer he has now become an independent landowner. 

The stages of the transformation are shown in the various laws* In 
fact, while the law of 1899 fixed 8 ha. as the maximum limit of the " lots ” 
granted to labourers, the law of 1904 extended this limit to 12 ha. in districts 
where the soil was inferior. The law of 1909 went further, completely doing 
away with any limit of the area of the small farms’" and only fixing a max¬ 
imum amount for the loans for the purpose ; a very wise decision from the 
economic point of view, since at first more consideration was paid to the 
material fact of the area than to the burden of the purchase price on 
the land. 

The following figures show how the areas of the small farms have ex¬ 
tended with the application of each law: 

Smali Holdings Foimed 


Area 

1900/01-1904/05 

I9O5 /o 6«I909 /iq 

1910/11 

Under 2.21 ha, . . . . ■* . 

Between 2.21 ha. and 4.41 ha,. 
Over 4,41 ha, ..... . . . 

20 % 

65» 

15» 

6% 

68 » 

26 )) 

2 % 

64 

34 


Thus we see that holdings of very small area arefounded in smaller and 
smaller numbers, whilst the reverse is the case in respect to larger farms. 

(1) Lov om Tilvejebringelse af Jordlodder for Landarbeider, den 24 Marts 1899. 

(2) Lov om Tilvejebringelse af Jordlodder for Landarbeider, den 22 April 1904. (I 4 iw of April 
22nd., 1904 on tlie Formation of Holdings for Rurallyaboiirers): Lov om Opretidse af Tiusfnand'‘ 
brug den 30 April 1909. (Eaw of April 30th., 1909 on the Constitution of Small Farms). 
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Bevsides the tendency of the areas of the farms to increase' has been so 
great as to necessitate the raising of the' maximum limit fixed for the loans 
in earlier laws; the new laws only giving legal sanction to what was 
already the practice, as we see below : 




Maximum Limit 

&.verage Value 



of Loans 

of Holdings Formed 



crs.(1) 

crs. 

Ixiw of 

1899. 

. 4,000 

4,021 

)) i) 

1904. 

. 5,000 

5.317 

),) )) 

1909. 

. 6,300 

6,672 


With the years the small State farms have not only become larger but 
also more numerous. Whilst at first the applications for loans were few 
and hesitating, in recent years the numbers have continually increased. 

Table: I. — Progress of the Danish Small State Farms. 


Small Farms 

Formed Eoans Graate< 

in tile Year — 

— , kr. 

igoo-oi . .. 209 73:3,770 

1901- 02 . 204 860,504 

1902- 03 ............. 367 1,278,629 

i 903”04 . 551 1,945.126 

1904- 05. 485 1,732,204 

1905- 06. 669 2,861,262 

1906- 07 , . .. 647 2,856,379 

1907- 08 . 645 2,924,760 

1908- 09 . 662 3,133,834 

1909- 10 . 610 3,042,221 

igio-ii . 685 4,061,439 


Ill view of the increase in number and amount of the loans, the State 
had to assign larger and larger sums for the purpose. Hence the necessity 
of the last law of June 24th., 1914, introducing amendments of an almost 
exclusively financial character into the laws. 

We shall briefly summarise these amendments. 

The maximum limit for loans fixed at 6,500 by the law of April 30th., 
igog/is raised to 8,000 crs. (§ 7). But even this limit may be exceeded in case 
of regions where the price of land is particularly high ; up to the amount 
of 10,000 crs. In the bill the vaguer phrase was '' in regions where the 
price of land is particularly high the limit (8,000 crs.) may be exceeded, 
provided the holding does not lose its character of a Small State Farm. ” 


(x) CroW'D. 1.40 'fr. 
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It' is riglit 'tliat the principle of an absolute limit should prevail, because 
otherwise very high prices might have been paid on special grounds for 
holdings that, might have been included in the class of Small State Farms, 
if the expression could not be accurately defined* 

The reasons for the raising of the maximum limit for the loans 
mentioned among the considerations on which the law^^f 1914 is based are 
the continually increasing price of land since 1909, as wed as the rise in 
price of labour and building material. 

The higher maximum limit for the loans naturally led to a greater 
total expenditure for the purpose. It therefore became necessary to increase 
the amount placed each year on the Estimates for the purpose. The new' 
IolW raises this amount from 4,000,000 crs. to 5,000,000 crs. (§ ii). 

We must, however, observe that while, in accordance with the pre¬ 
vious law, the amount of 4,000,000 crs. a year was assigned for the purpose 
for 5 years, by the present law 5,000,000 crs. is assigned annually for three 
years from April ist., 1915, on which date the five years expire for which 
the amounts were assigned by the law of 1909. 

The general rise in price of money has necessitated the raising of the 
rate of interest on loans for small farms from 3 to 4 %. Even with this in¬ 
crease the rate asked by the State is still less than the usual rate and, by 
comparison, is not high. “ The experience of previous years, '' says the 
comment on the bill, “shows us that a ver^^ low rate often means that the 
small State farmers have to buy their land at a disproportionately liigh 
price; so that the financial assistance given by the State at low interest 
principally benefits the sellers instead of the small State farmers it is 
desired to assist. '' 

The new law finally introduces some amendments in regard to supple¬ 
mentary loans. These are, however, only a necessary consequence of the 
higher maximum limit of the loans, because it was right that the older State 
colonists should be permitted to share in the benefits granted under the 
new law. In this way, the owners of Small State Farms constituted in con¬ 
formity with the laws ofMarch 24th., 1899, April22nd., 1904 and April 30th., 
1909, may obtain, ]3rovidedthey apply before April ist., 1917, supplementary 
loans for special purposes, (purchase of land for enlargement of their hold¬ 
ings — clearing of waste land belonging to the farm or improvements of 
radical character — enlargement of the buildings necessitated by increased 
farm work). The supplementary loan, which may amount to of the 
increased value of the farm, may not exceed the amount of the difference 
between 7,002 crs. and the amount of the loan already received. 

The supplementary loan can only be granted once and preference is 
to be given to those who have had no other supplementary loans, in virtue 
of the law of April 30th,, 1909. The amounts required are provided by the 
Treasury. 

For the supplementary loans also the rate of interest will be raised 
from 3 % 10,4 %,, as'in the case of loans for the constitution of new State- 
'Tarms. ' 
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§ 2. Some more recent statistics on the smaee state 

FARMS EAST CONSTITUTED. 


Ill conclusionf we reproduce, some information in regard to the coiistit- 
iitioii of Small Stal!»e Farms from the Statistisk Aarbog (Statistical Year¬ 
book) for 1914 and the Sfatistiske Efterretninger (Statistical Communic¬ 
ations) |)ubiished 1)3^ the Danish Statistical Office, which will bring the 
information previously published by us up to date (i). 

In regard to the age, condition and occupation of the purchasers, the 
yearbook gives no more recent information than that already published 
by us referring to the date of April ist., 1911. 

But with regard to the constitution of the nev^ farms we learn that 
during the financial year 372 -were founded by means of State loans of 
a total amount of 2,316,655 crs. As regards territorial distribution (not 
considering the district of the city of Copenhagen) most of the farms 
have been founded in the district of Holboek (53) and least {2) in the 
districts of Skanderborg, Assens and Bornholm. Of the farms formed 
ill 1913-14, 159, for which loans of about 1,000,000 crs. were granted, 
were on the islands and 213, for which loans of about 1,317,000 crs. were 
granted, on the mainland, that is in Jutland. 

Altogether, the number of Small State Farms formed in 1913-14 and 
the amount lent by the State were less than in previous years, as is seen 
from the following table : 


Tabee II. — Farms Formed in the Various Years and State Loans 

Corresponding. 





Average 


Number 

state Eoans 

Eoan 

Financial 

of Farms 

(Round 

per 

Year 

Formed 

Numbers) 

Farm 



crs. 

crs. 

1909-10.. 

610 

6,042,000 

4.987 

igio-ii .. 

685 

3,461,000 

5,928 

I9II-I2. ' . 

498 

2,989,000 

6,002 

I9I2-I3. .. 

470 

2,919,000 

6,211 

1913-14. . .. 

372 

2,317,000 

6,228 

The same tendency is apparent in 
mainland (Jutland) and in the islands. 

the whole 

country, both 

on the 


(i) See the number of this Bulletin for January, 1914. 
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TabdBv III. — Average Loans Granted for Formation of State Farms 


on the Mainland and in the Islands of Denmark. 

Lslatids Jtiilaiu'i 

crs. ^ ers. 

__ „ _ --i ^ 


1st. April 1910 

- 31st. 

March 

1911 . . 

■ • 5.939 

5.929 

1st. 

1911 - 

- 31st. 

h 

1912 . . 

■ 5.98S 

6,002 

1st. 

>> 1912 ™ 

- 31st. 

)) 

1913 . . 

. . 6,076 

6,210 

1st. 

» 1913 - 

- 31st. 

)) 

1914 . . 

. . 6,286 

6,238 


The average amount of the loans is, as, we see almost the same and 
increases with no appreciable difference in the proportion. The general 
average loan per farm in the years from 1900-01 to 1913-14, was 4,831 crs. 
in the islands, and 4,726 crs. in Jutland. 

This confirms what we have already said in regard to the increase in 
the amount granted per loan, while both the number of the farms constit¬ 
uted and the total amount granted by the State are decreasing, the re¬ 
verse is the case with the average per loan, which will doubtless still further 
increase after the law of June, 1914 comes into force. 

From the date of the coming into force of the 1909 law to the close of 
the financial year 1913-1914, the State granted in loans of this character, 
about 33,600,000 crs.; adding the supplementary loans granted in 
conformity with the 1909 law, amounting in the last four years to 2,800,000 
crs., we get a total of 36,400,000 crs. This sum has served to form and 
increase 7,117 small farms, a really important number in a small State 
like Denmark with a population, in 1914, of only 2,889,000. 




ITALY, 


PERIODICAL MIGRATIONS OE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


SOURCES; 

CORRENTI PERIODICHE DI MIGRAZIONE INTERNA IN ITALIA DURANTE IL I905. {Periodical 

Migration Currents in Italy ini gos)- Mimstero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. 
ITflicio del lyavoro, Rome, 1907. 

I<E CORRENTI PERIODICHE DI MIGRAZIONE INTERNA OSSERVATE IN ITALIA NEGLI ANNI I9IO E 
191T, (Periodical Migration Currents in Italy observed in 1910 and 1911). Mimstero di 
Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Uflficio del lyavoro. Rome, 1914. 

I^E MiGRAZlONi PERIODICHE INTERNE DEI LAVORATORi AGRicoLi. Principali movimeuti mi- 
gratori nel 1903. (Periodical Migrations of Agricultural Labourers, Chief Migratory- 
Movements in igi^). Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Supplement to 
tilt BoUettino deWUfficio del Lavoro. No. 25. Rome, 1914. 

Periodically, at certain seasons of the year, large numbers of agri¬ 
cultural labourers migrate for a time from one province of Italy to another, 
for the performance of agricultural work of various kinds. As has been 
justly observed (i), these periodical currents of migration give quite 
a special character to the national agricultural economy. For this reason, 
the National Fabour Office has since 1904 given them its careful attention 
and collected statistics in regard to them. (a). 

This important movement is due to the fact that a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the Italian agricultural regions cannot exist only on the 

(1) See the Report on the “ Hobilita della tiiano d’opera in agricoltura ” (Migratory Move¬ 
ments among Agriculkwal Labourers)y presented by Prof. Giovanni Montemartini, General 
Manager of Statistics and I^abour, at the first International Congress of Agricultural As¬ 
sociations, held at Brussels from September i8th. to 22nd., 1910. Acts of the Congress, Brussels, 
Goemaere Press, 1910. 

(2) The labour Office at the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, which 
already in 1904, 1905 and 1906 had furnished special monthly statistical reports of the period¬ 
ical migratory currents, resumed the study in 1910, addressing itself for information to the 
communal administrations through the medium of the prefects and subprefects and making 
enquiries of the mayors of the communes, both of those from which the labourers migrated and 
those to which they migrated. After .1910, the enquiries were continued, but were limited to 

The; principal currents of agricultural seasonal'migration. ■ 
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yield of the land of the locality in which they are born and live, r-iiid st> 
must go elsewhere to look for work. This work it is possil:)le to ilticl in 
some regions of Italy itself, espeoialty in the provinces of N'ovara, I’and,a,. 
Rome and Foggia., where at certain seasons of the year and for certjiiii 
work there is a great demand for additional labourers. ^ 

The above mentioned currents serve spontaneously to adjust tlie !,)a- 
lance as regards labour supply and demand, between fiie different regions 
and provinces at the different seavSoiis of the year, and sup])ly the waul oi 
labourers in one place out of the excess to be found in aiiotlier more or Irss 
neighbouring locality, promoting at regular periods the necessary excluingc 
between the different territories. 

As the nature of the movement is principally economic, and is of 
special interest for Italian agriculture, we must mention its most iniportant 
features here as ascertained by the official enquiries. 


§ I. Principal CHARACTERISTICS of the periodical migrations 

CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE NATIONAL ECONOMY. 

Ill this first section we intend to bring into relief the most character¬ 
istic features of the periodical currents of migration observed in Italy 
and the principal results of the various statistics published. In a second 
section, in order to give a concrete idea of the movement, we shall sum¬ 
marise the information obtained in regard to the most important mi¬ 
gratory movements of agricultural labourers in 1913. 

Importance of the Migrations and the Work. — A first general con¬ 
clusion is that the migrations of agricultural labourers increase and dimin¬ 
ish according to the amount of agricultural work. Thus, in the first four 
months of the year when little work is done in the country or only what can 
be done by ordinary labourers, the migrations are rather un import ant. 
As ill fact we see from the recent statistics of the periodical currents ob¬ 
served in Italy in 1910, in the January of that year in the whole Kmg(ioiii 
only 16,285 labourers left their homes in search of agricultural labour and 
in February 20,554 (in the corresponding months of 1905 the figures 
were 18,500 and 14,500 respectively); in March the number diiiiinislied 
(18,889), to increase again in April (24.815). The year 1905, on the other 
hand, showed a gradual increase of migrating labourers, with 33,000 in 
March and 34,000 in April. 

In May and June, however, and in the first half of July, there is a large 
accumulation and sequence of agricultural operations, especially in certain 
places, demanding many labourers and presenting a certain urgency (hay 
making, cultivation of silkworms, weeding ricefields, reaping); then, the 
local labourers no longer suffice and the number of migrants increases 
pnsiderabiy (100,361 migrants reported in May, 169,957 ^1 Jtiiie and 59,395 
; in'; July,'Igio', ms ■compared with 116,500 in May, 201,000 in June and 83,000, 
: in,;July, 1905).: In August there is a'suspension of agricultural, work and 
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consequently also a suspension of the migrations (18,500 peasants migrating 
ill 1905 and 12,337 in 1910). 

With the harvest of hemp, rice, maize, grapes, olives and citrus fruits, 
the Avork of the rural, districts again increases and leads to a new period of 
migratory inoverne|t (63,502 agricultural labourers migrating in September, 
34,795 in October |ind 26,883 in November, igio). In December, finally, 
agricultural work cdtises in almost the whole of Italy and so the number of 
iiiigrants fell to 11,661 in that month in 1910. 

Term of Migration. — This depends generally on the time taken by 
the labour to be performed and, as this is very variable, the period during 
which the migrants are absent from their homes also varies considerably. 
However, the migrants often stay for only a part of the work and for the 
remaining period they are substituted by others of the same or other pro¬ 
vinces, or the local labourers may be sufficient, or every peasant may often 
go to the same place for the same work, alternating periods of absence with 
periods of residence at home. In the Alban hills, for example, the 
migrants from the Sabine province do not remain for the whole of the 
season of hoeing and pruning vines, but work in turns for a month or two. 

Sometimes, however, the migrant does not come only for one class 
of work; hay making and reaping, reaping and threshing, vintaging and 
wine making often occupy the same migrants. Sometimes, finally, the 
same group of migrants makes a kind of excursion in various localities, 
stopping in each to do the same kind of work; this is the custom of 
several reapers of Basilicata, the Capitanata and Sicily. 

With regard to the period of residence, it has further been found that 
the migrations for a long period are those undertaken to localities at the 
greatest distance from the homes of the migrants; in the province of Rome, 
indeed, migrants occupied from autumn to summer come from the Pro¬ 
vinces of Forli and from the Marche ; in the low plains of Foggia, the migrat¬ 
ory labourers, come for the same period from the province of Aqiiila etc. 
Oil the other hand, migrations for short periods generally correspond with 
vShort distances. Yet, the quantity of migrants does not seem to be in any 
close relation with the distance travelled and the length of the term. We 
find, in fact, migratory currents between provinces at comparatively 
great distances from each other for terms of several months, bringing a 
small number of individuals and there are others entirely or almost en¬ 
tirely within a single province and lasting a very short time, but of very 
considerable importance as regards the number of persons migrating. 

Wages and their Influence on the Migratory Movement. —- As observed 
above, the movement under consideration is chiefly economic in charac¬ 
ter ; wages have therefore considerable influence upon it. From the first 
statistical return of the periodical currents of migrations, for the 
year 1905, it could be seen that the migratory movements act almost as a 
corrective, in regard to the constantly changing demand for labour. And 
more precisely they tend to equalise the supply of labour by means of the 
regulative action of the profits that cause the departure of a larger number 
•of labourers the lower they are and again attract larger numbers of labourers' 
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the higher they are. ■ The ideal result of these migratory currents, -- it is 
observed in the introduction to the statistical return ibi the years 1910 aiKi 
1911, above mentioned — would be to substitute fox labourers for so iiiaiiy 
small markets closed others from the larger markets, between whicli tl:ic 
wages could fluctuate and adjust themselves until required stnblc 
level is established. As the difference between the coni^iitions of exchange 
in two localities increases, the rapidity and intensity of the migratory 
stream also increases. Now, evidently, the cost of transport, in money 
and discomfort, is the principal obstacle to the effective direction of tlie 
currents. If, indeed the cost is high, it contributes Largely to the differ¬ 
ence between the real wages obtained in the regions in which tlie mi¬ 
grant arrives and the W'ages he considers he could obtain remaining iii his 
own country. 

But, in practice, the cost of transport is not the only circumstance 
that arrests or reduces the migratory currents. In fact, the equalisation 
referred to that must take place between the regions itom which the mi¬ 
grants come and those to which they go is not always arrived at, and the less 
frequently, according as the work to be done occupies less time or is more 
urgent. The wages for reapers, for example, vary considerabh' from one 
place to another and from one day to another ; sometimes, owing to scarcit^^^ 
of labourers, they rise to an unexpected degree ; again, owing to the un¬ 
foreseen arrival of numbers of labourers out of proportion to the detrianc!,, 
they fall so much as not to give the newcomers any appreciable profit etc. 

Losses Sziffered by the Agriculkire of the Districts iM Migrants Leave. — 
If, again, the migratory currents generally benefit the labourers, they are 
not alwrays suited to the requirements of the agriculture of the districts 
deserted. Sometimes, iix fact, the peasant is attracted to other localities 
by higher wages, while in his own district the country is suffering from, want 
of labourers, nor is the yield obtained by the landowners such as to allow 
of their pa3dng high enough wages to induce the peasants to remain. How¬ 
ever, as a matter of fact, it may be said that complaints in tiiis sense, 
from the farmers of the districts abandoned are none too frequent to-day 
'■ ill Itaty. 

Migration in relatiofi to the AlUtnde of the District. — The altitude 
of the' district has its influence on the movement under consideration. 
In fact, in mountainous regions, the presence of many labourers in tlie 
winter would be of no advantage to themselves or to the district. The cold, 
and'the snow indeed, prevent outdoor, work .for 'several months ; tlie area 
of the fields cultivated is, besides this, limited, and the nature of the soil 
does not permit of deep ploughing, so that the people prefer to migrate 
rather than remain in compulsory idleness. 

But ' diflere.nces of height exert an influence also in another direction.. 
The seasons for agricttltural labour depend, as we know, on the climate, 
which, in its turn, varies with the latitude and altitude. Now, when two 
regions of different ■, climate, fornxarnple, a mountainous and a low lying'' 
region, are near.'.'e.ach'other^.the different periods at which.the saiiie ' kbotir', 
has to be accomxflished in them venders .it.'possible ior'. the .inhabit'a.nts'of' 
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tlie colder district to migrate to- the warmer one for the work, returning 
home some clays or-some weeks later in order to do the same work in their 
own country. 

Vanous Ccums of Mtgraiions, — Amongst the various causes that 
may give rise to migratory currents we must note changes in the character 
of the farming. Iif the provinces of Emilia, for example, the area of the 
ricefields has diminished in recent years, and this has led in some parts 
to a great deal of unemployment in June, when the ricefields are weeded, 
a work calling for many hands. To-day, a large part of the agricultural 
population, iii order not to remain unemployed, is forced to migrate 
to the ricefields in the districts of Eomellina, Novara and Vercelli. 

The need for supplementary labourers is also determined, it certain 
seasons of the year, by the special requirements of certain kinds of farms. 
Thus, extensively cultivated farms are hardly worked at all in certain 
months and require only a few labourers in many other months, up to 
the date of the harvest, when, on the other hand, much harder and more 
careful w-ork is necessary. The Roman Campagna and. the Apulian Tavo- 
Here, which are perhaps the largest centrevS of seasonal agricultural mi¬ 
gration in Italy, in fact, have a preponderance of laUfundia. 

Another reason for migration is the prevalence, in certaid districts, 
of particular crops, requiring, when certain works have to be done, a larger 
number of labourers than is usual in the 3’^ear. Thus, where vhie^mrds 
predominate, hoeing, digging and pruning in spring and the vintage in au¬ 
tumn require more or less considerable numbers of labourers. This is the 
case in North Italy, in the districts of Voghera and Monferrato, in Central 
Italy in the Alban hills, and in South Italy, especially in the communes of 
Cerigiiola (Eoggia), Barletta (Bari) and Brindisi (Recce). 

Another tyxfical case is that of the ricefields, in which, for the weeding 
in June and the harvest in September, the number of labotiiers available 
in tbe rest of the ^/'ear is far from sufficient. 

Finally, there are often reasons of health that prevent the labouring 
population reniainiiig in a particular district in certain months of the 3?‘ear. 

Effects of the Introduction' of Agricultural Machinery. — There is no 
doubt that the use of machinery for agricultural business afiects the demand 
for labour, rendering it less acute and thus tends to reduce the migrations. 
In particular, the continual increase in the use of machines for threshing 
corn has reduced the number of working days formerly needed for the 
purpose and thus has shortened the term of residence of inan^^ migratory 
labourers who formerly were employed for threshing immediately after 
the reaping. 

Migration and Emigration. — It is difficult to say whether emi¬ 
gration to foreign countries has an appreciable influence in reducing 
migration wdthin a country itself and if so to wbat extent. It is clear, 
ill any ca.se, that the influence of emigration must be obseiyable more 
than anywhere else in connection with those migratory currents that 
X)resent the greatest resemblances.■ with it,-that, .is with migiations' foU' 
long'periods, as for example those of'the labourers who ',|>ass the winter 
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in tlie provinces of Rome and Foggia. In fact, the question often spout-* 
aiieoiisly suggests itself to these labourers obliged to absent tlieniselves 
for long ixioiiths from their homes., and deriving a large part of tlieir 
year’s income from their earnings as migrants, whether they would not: 
find' it more profitable to cross the frontier instea(| of foliow'i'rig tl'ie 
traditional current to the Roman Campagna, the Ap|iliaii Ihvolicu'e and 
the Maremma. ^ ■' 

Emigration has a more general effect on the equilibrium of tlic 
home labour market, and, in order to attract labour, the average of 
the wages paid has necessarily been raised considerably. To attriluite 
the increase in the wages paid to agricultural migrants from other |)£irl:s 
of Italy and the increase in agricultural wages in the Kingdom solely to 
emigration would be an error ; but it is, however, certain, as ap])ears 
ill tile introduction to the statistical report for 1910 already mentioned, 
that the farmers, in those districts where the proportion of migrant 
labourers employed in the year is important., have found themselves obliged 
to raise the rate of wages considerably so as to reduce the advantages of 
emigration for labourers. 

Migration of WomeM. — It is men who funiisli the largest conting¬ 
ents (76.98 % in 1910) to the periodical migrations,, especially in vSouth 
Italy. Women predominate in the migrations for weeding of rice fields 
and constitute about two thirds of the number migrating for the. purpose. 
A considerable proportion of women also migrate for the harvesting and 
husking of rice and for work in connection with silkworm rearing. A large 
number of women are attracted, but always chiefly in North and Central 
Italy, to the work of rveeding wheat and maize fields, cleaning vines, mow¬ 
ing, gleaning, binding and stacking sheaves, the vintage and. the olive 
harvest. For the most part their work is subsidiary or supplementary 
to that of the men. Sometimes the women follow the gangs of migrants 
ill order to prepare their food fox them. 

Recruiting of Migrants. —The migrants are recruited either di¬ 
rectly or through intermediaries. The recruiting may be direct wlieii tlie 
migrants go to seek e,mp!oyment on chance, as do a large muiiber of llie 
reapers or wdien they engage, themselves' for special labour in advance 
either by word ' of mouth or 'in writing. This is especiall\’ d(),ne by 
labourers who engage themselves for the picking of iniiibcrry leaves and 
silkwrorm rearing., 

When, on the other hand, the migrant has recourse to an intermediary, 
this may either be a registry office, or the league or trade union or feder¬ 
ation of which he is a member, or finally an agent v/ho recruits labourers 
and makes his profit out of the business. Unfortunately, the last is still the 
most usual course in Italy. In fact, after the experiment of the labour teeau 
founded in 1904 by the 'tSocieta Umanitaria^’ of Milan for labourers for 
the ricefields of Novara, the only effort of collective character of any import¬ 
ance in connection with the recruiting of labourers has been, that made in 
1909 by the' NationalWederation of'Agricultural 'labourers, which has the 
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problem still under its consideration and in many congresses lias formul¬ 
ated its desires and established programmes for carrrdng them out,. 

The Italian Government, however, has shown its interest in the matter 
and has laid a proposal before the Chamber of Deputies for the institution 
of inter-regional labour bureaux to obtain labourers for agriculture and 
public works, by mlaiis of which it is proposed to regulate the periodical 
currents of migraticli and to facilitate permanent migration to those 
those provinces of the Ivingdom that have most need of labourers for agri¬ 
culture and public works. The expenditure for the constitution of these 
bureaux must be defrayed in equal proportion by the State, the provinces, 
the conimitnes and other local bodies and i)rivate individuals. The 
bureaux must be made to harmonise with each other after a suitable 
manner. 

Facilitations for Travel and Means of Transport Selected hy Migrants and 
Emigrants, — Special facilities are granted on the Government Railways 
to peasants travelling in groups to work, generalh to Italian working men 
and women and day labourers of both sexes who travel third class at their 
own expense in groups to work in one and the same locality in the Kingdom, 
or to temporary work outside of Italy (but only to European countries or 
to countries along the shores of the Mediterranean), or return from such 
work, provided they all travel between the same two stations. When 
travelling Within the Kingdom or on their forward journey to foreign 
countries, the travellers must form a group of at least five adult per¬ 
sons, or pay the corresponding charge. ” 

These facilitations are granted-even wdien the workingmen or women 
travelling within the Kingdom, after completion of their work in a given 
locality, instead of returnmg home, have, for reasons of their work, to visit 
other places. 

For the purposes of the concessions, the terms'' working men and women 
and labourers '' include peasants, that is to say agricultural labourers 
and all those engaged in field labour'’, always provided that they are 'Wii 
the service of others and receive daily wages 

The concession granted in the case of journeys within the Kingdom 
amounts to a reduction of 50 % or 75 % of the ordinary charge, accord¬ 
ing to the distance. 

Under these circumstances, it is easy to understand why a consider¬ 
able proportion of the periodical agricultural migrants in Italy travel by 
rail; however, there are not wanting those who travel to their work on foot 
or in carts, even fairly long distances. 

Conflict of Interests of Migrants and Local Labourers* — Finally, 
one of the most interesting points in regard to the periodical migrations 
is the conflict of interests they excite between the local and the 
migratory labourers. The former seek by various expedients to prevent the 
competition of the latter. The steps most commonly taken by the local 
labourers to prevent this competition are limited to the insertion in the 
agricultural contracts made on The termination of strikes of, a clause ior 
t,he absolute exclusion of migrant labourers from participation'in: • agri-; 
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cultural work'witMii the region to which the contract applies; or, ;is is 
more frequent, incases of agricultural agitations, to compelling the accept¬ 
ance of the clause of the simple preference of local over niigrarit lalionr- 
ers. But ill practice this preference of the local over tlie iiiigrant liiboim s 
sometimes cannot be allowed, because while it is piiinyrtmt (or l:iie 
proprietors to be sure of obtaining the labourers thef iieed at tlu'^ |m)|)er 
time, the local peasants refuse to make contracts^ in ad.varice, in the 
hope of being able, when the moment arrives, to profit liy tiie iii-gmit 
nature of the work. 


§ 2 . Some information in regard to the principal 

mORATlONS OEEARM LABOURERS IN I() 12 . 


As results from a recent enquiry held by the National laibotir Office, 
the principal migratory movements of agricultural labourers iti Italy in 
1913 were {a) to the provinces of Vercelli, Novara and Pavia, in May and 
June for the weeding of the rice fields ; (6) to the provinces of Foggia, i\)- 
tenza and Rome in May, June and July ; {c) for the rice harvest in August 
and September ; (d) to the provinces of Grosseto, Foggia and Rome in the 
months from August to December. Let us now shortly consider each of 
these movements. 

First of all, the labourers migrating to the most important regions 
of rice cultivation, for the work of weeding the fields, numbered, in the 
year in question 50,261 persons of both sexes, showing an increase not so 
much in regard to 1912 as to 1911 and 1910. The number of migrants in 
1913 exceeded that for 1910 by 5,233. 

The districts to which the migration is principally directed are tliose 
of Vercelli (14,860^ migrants) and Mortara (13,195) ; next come the 
districts of Novara (10,930) and Pavia (6,262). There were also 5,014 
migrants to less important centres of rice cultivation. 

The total earnings of these migrants in addition to their board* were, 
according to the calculations of the Labour Office, 4,072,644 frs*, or an 
av'erage of 81 frs. per labourer. 

The migrants ill the period from May to June to the province of Foggia 
for the work of reaping and threshing in .1913 were almost equal in number 
to those in the preceding year, but fewer than in 1911. 

The total number of migrants amounted in fact to 30,425 in 1913 c,.s 
against 29,993 in 1912, 41,744 in 1911 and, 29,766 in 1910. 

.Their' total earnings ' amounted to 4,430,613 frs. including board. On 
",an ..average" the migrants, both men and women,, as their earnings were 
almost "the .same,, received 145 frs. for 38 days of actual work, or four frs. 

'.. From this/ however, must be deducted ,the cost of the forwjircl 
"and:return "jorney and.board. ■ ' . 

. '■ 'The, migrants' to. the Province of Potenza for the work of rea|:)!i"!g a,!id 
threshing and other',,'agricultural work have, however, decreascH'l in ru!!ribe.r 
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as compared with previous years.' There were in fact 12,074 in 1910, 13,937 
ill 1911, 11,346 in 1912 and 10,367 in 1913. 

The total earnings of these migrants were calculated by the Labour 
Office at 1,280,455 frs, for 1913, or an average of about 123 frs. per mi¬ 
grant. 

The migrants the Province of Rome in May, June and July were 
43,742 in all, 34,oo4men and 9,734 women. 

The total earnings of these labourers amounted to 4,116,491 frs., 
3,625,191 frs. earned by the men and 491,300 frs. by the women. On an 
average each migrant earned 94 frs. in the whole season. It is however, 
to be observed that in this amount the cost of board is included, when 
it was supplied to the labourers by the masters as complement of their 
daily wages. And as the average working da^^s are 27, the average daily 
wage would be 3.50 frs. But the wages of the men are higher than those 
of the women. The men would, however, have earned in the season 106 frs. 
giving an average of about 4 frs. a day, and the women 50 frs., or an aver¬ 
age of 2 frs. a day. 

The total number of migrants (men and women), in 1913 to the more 
important centres of rice cultivation in Italy, for the harvest, was 24,997. 

The migrants in the year considered were 6,235 more than in 1910, 
5,291 more than in 1911 and 1,078 more than in 1912. 

The amount of the total earnings as calculated by the Labour Office 
was 2,256,295 frs. or an average of 99 frs. per migrant. For the men, whose 
total earnings amounted to 1,614,516 frs., the average is somewhat higher 
than for the women, wiiose total earnings amounted to 641,779 frs.; the 
average per man was 99 frs. for the whole season ; the average woman's 
wages amounted to 75 frs. Bearing in mind that the average number of 
working days is about 22, according to the figures given for the communes 
migrated from, and 23, according to those for the communes migrated 
to, the daily wages would be about 4 frs. 

The migrants to the province of Grosseto in 1913 were 7,75^ i 
the number was therefore somewhat less than in 1912 (9,160) and 1913 
(9,303) and on the other hand higher than in 19x0 (4,571)^ in which year, 
owing to the bad harvests, there was very little demand for labourers. 
As regards the class of work, for which they engaged, the migrants were 
distributed as follows in 1913 : for the vintage, 149; for the olive harvest, 
1,099, other agricultural work, 3,188; for cattle herding 929; for work 
in The forests 2,391. 

In the autumn the migrants to Foggia in 1913 came from Emilia, 
Tuscany, Umbria, Latiiim, the Abruzzi and Molise, Campania and Apulia. 
Apulia contributed the largest contingent. Indeed, in' a total of 22,414 
migrants, 16,223 came from various districts of Apulia, especially from the 
provinces of Bari and Foggia. The migration from the Abruzzi was also 
■ considerable (4,030) ; the contingent from the other districts was small. 

In comparison with previous years, the migration in 1913 was very 
important. In fact,' the . migrants'in 1916 'were i3,9iodess than in 1913',■■ 
','4,460 less than in 1911. and 6,694 less, than ini9i2. 
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Tlie majority of tlie migrants (7,398) came for i'lie K-iiiliign-g' arid. 
variou.s kinds of agricultural work. The rest of them uere ('K.'(,ni|>ieti wivJi 
the lierdiiig of cattle (3,898), forest work (2,402) ami the olive ?!arvest 

e, 475 )- 

Finally, the migrants to the Province of Rome were 35^ ulicfin 
27,409 'were iiieii and 7,802, women. / 

Comparing these iigures with those for previotif yea,rs, \o.:‘ iliat 
the labourers from other provinces required for the Ronurn ];)rovir»cc wwv 
5,475 less than in 1912, 6,812 less than in 1911 and 18,788 more than in irrio. 
The work in w-hicli most of the migrants \vere engaged was miscel* 
laneous agricultural work (13,617 labourers), cattle herding (yiJjji)) 
and forest work (5,142). The vintage and the olive harvest 
respectively 3,017 and 1,946 labourers. 

The migration to the province of Rome, has, in contrast wltli tlic 
other principal migrator^^ movements above considered, a S]')ecia,l. 
teristic; the labourers, that is to sa\^, generalhg come to the .Prciviiicc of 
Rome not with the intention of performing only certain deiiiiite work,, 
.but rvith that of remaining the whole winter and returning to their owtr 
commtines'-at the beginning of spring. In fact, vhen all the work of tlie 
vintage, the harvesting of the olives and the sowing is finished, some of 
the migrants remain to work-in the vineyards, to prepare the soikfor 
other crops, or they occupy themselves with miscellaneous a,griciiitiiral 
or forestry work. Those who migrate, for the herding of cattle return 
home, as a rule, towards the beginning, of April. It is therefore not cori'ect 
to limit the period of this migration to the months fToiii August to'I)ecem 1 :)er 
inclusive. But this was done on account of difficulties not easy to explain. 
..The figures we have given abov-e in regard to the extent of this .migratory 
current may, however, be considered sufficiently accurate. 
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ANN 1 . 7 AL RliPORT ON THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RANDS flpIO aiK.i I913I. Cape Town .* 
Government Printers. 1913 and loi-p 


Introdoction. 

It wottld be impOvSsible, within any limits less than those of a fair-sized 
volume, to deal with the whole question of land settlement in South Africa. 
Even without entering upon anything in the nature of an historical study 
of the subject, a description of the xmocess of land settlement as being 
carried out at the present time in the various Provinces of the Union would 
in itself be a task of no small length and of considerable intricacy. The 
mere exuxnieration of the laws and ordinances relating to the disposal 
of Crown lands is calculated to discourage all but the most earnest enquirers. 
The list is printed as an Appendix to the Report of the Select Committee 
on tJie Eand Settlement Bill. The Report in question' was issued in March, 
1912, find at that date the number of Acts and ordinances was as follows: 
In the Cape of Good Hope 25 ; in Natal 5 ; 'in the Transvaal % \ in the 
Orange PTee State 7. Add to these the Hand Settlement Act of 1912, 
which applies to the whole of the Union, and we have the respectable 
total of exactly forty legislative measures relating to land settlement in 
South Africa, — and this without taking into account a number of pro¬ 
clamations issued from time to time by the Governors of the diferent 
Colonies and included in the list already referred to. 

The acts mentioned do not in every case relate to the disposal of agri- 
cultural land. They are, indeed, as bewildering in their variety as in their 
number, dealing as they do not only with the disposal of Crown 
lands' to' private 'persons,'' but ■■■also; with' ■ grants ■ of, -land; to miss¬ 
ionary'institutions and tO" native chiefs, with'the expropriation of'land; for 
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public purposes, with tlie establishment of indigent settlenieiits, witli the 
reservation, of certain lands for settlement by natives, and with ijovimi- 
nient schemes for irrigation colonies. Not all tlie acts, .iiatura.!iy, oi 
equal importance. Some have been found on trial to be unsatisia.ctory and, 
tliougli nominally still in force, have ceased to be ap|;:)lied. Otliers a.gaiii a,ri‘ 
really in the nature of special acts which have been |;)^^sse(l dtlier in crrder 
to regulate the legal position of a very small group settlers 'wl'i«:>se orig¬ 
inal occupation of the land has perhaps been irregular, or with, the ol)jeet 
of disposing of some small parcel of Crown land whose settlement for 
one reason or another cannot be effected under the provisions of any of tlie 
general settlement acts. 

When the Union of South Africa was formed, land settlement legis¬ 
lation in each Province was left untouched, and when the Ivand Settleiiienl 
Act of 1912 was passed and ai3X)lied to the whole country it repealed none 
of the existing acts or proclamations. A broad distinction may fairly 1 >e 

drawn, therefore, between land settlement under pre-Union acts,.- wliicli 

may be proceeding upon very diverse lines i.n the different provinces. ..- 

and land settleiiieiit under the Act of 1912 which is taking place ii|.)on tiiii - 
form lines (though not at a uniform rate) throughout tlie whole of the Utiioii. 

In this paper we shall confine ourselves to an exairiination of tlie Act 
of 1912 and a brief account of the progress of land settlement under its 
provisions up to the end of 1913. 


§ I. The main provisions of the act. 


Speaking generally the Act is designed to assist the.man of moderate 
means, who possesses the' qualities necessary' for'making a successful 
farmer, to secure the ownership of a medium sizediarm throug'h the iiayineiit 
to Government of the purchase xirice in instalments spread over a ];)eric>d of 
about twenty years. It sanctions the. purchase of, land for settlement |)t.i,r- 
poses, but does not confer any x^ower to exxiropriate land. 

■ I'^rovision is'made for the appointment of Uand Boards for any part 
of'the Union, provided that the number .of such Boards shall .at no titiie 
exceed five. Each 'Uand Board consists of five members, of, whom tlii'ee 
,'at least must ^.p.ossess a,knowledge of-land values and farming coruiitions 
within the area served by the Board., The functions .of the Band Boards 
'..are, .of an, advisory nature. Every proposal to . acquire land must be sub- 
''mitted to, the .Band Board concerned' which is required to report to the 
Minister of Bands as to: {a) the value of the land in question and its suit- 
abilityior settlement purposes ; {b) the nature of the improvements thereon 
and the .water, 'supply; (c) the. extent' of 'the demand for, land in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and the possibility of subdividing the land which it is proposed 
to acquire. If the land is considered suitable for settlement xmrposes 
the Board fixes the maximum price which should be paid for its acquisition 
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and recomiiiends to the Minister the terms tii^on which it should he ohered 
for settlement. 

Land available for settlement is divided into holdings which vary in 
size according to the nature of the land, its proximity to markets, etc., 
and applications are invited for its occupation. Applicants must possess 
the following quali’|cations : 

(а) l>e eighteeli years of age at least; 

(б) be so qualified as to be able to make good use of the land ; 

(c) intend in good faith to occupy personally and develop the holding ; 

{d) be of good character ; 

(e) possess sufficient capital to work the holding beneiicially, or 
possess such amount of capital as after report by the Board the Minister 
may deem fair and reasonable ; 

(/) intend in good faith to develop the holding for the exclusive 
benefit of himself and family, if any. 

Holdings are allotted, on lease for a period of five years upon the follow¬ 
ing te.rms. For the first year no rental is charged; for the second and 
third years rent is charged at the rate of 2 per cent, per annum on the 
vauatioii; and for the fourth and fifth years at the rate of 3 per cent, 
per annum on the valuation. 

The allottee has the option of purchasing his holding either during the 
teiiii of his lease or after its expiration, upon pjayment of the purchase 
price the valuation fixed by the Board) in forty half-yearly instal¬ 
ments payable in advance. He may also pay ofi the balance of the purchase 
price at any time in instalments of not less than £ 100. The most important 
conditions as to occupation and improvement of holdings are that the 
allottee shall reside upon his holding and make it his ordinary place of 
abode for at least eight months in every year, and, if the holding upon his 
taking possession consisted of unimproved land, shall in the first five years 
of his occupation effect improvements to the value of at least 10 per cent, 
of the purchase price. 

Advances may be made to lessees under the' i\.ct for the purpose of 
providing them with stock and implements for the beneficial working of 
their holdings, but such advances may not exceed 50 per cent, of the capital 
expended by the lessee nijon the improvement of the holdings, and the 
total amount of the advance to any allottee must not exceed £ 500. The 
'advances bear interest a,t 4 % per cent, per annum and are repayable in 
seven half-yearly instalments, the first of which becomes due and payable 
from eighteen months to two years after the date on which the advance is 
made. , 

One section of the Act which, it is hoped, will yield good results in 
providing a usefuk class of settler, empowers the Government to acquire 
a particular piece of land on behalf of an applicant^ provided that the latter 
is willing to contribute at once one-fifth of the purchase price. If an appli¬ 
cation under this section is approved; the Government pays the balance of 
the purchase price and this sum, plus ■any additional expense incurred by 
the''Minister of .Lands,, and 'with'interest at 4 per cent. ■ .per', annum,', is 


■s 
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repaid by the allottee in forty half-yearly instalments* In the case of 
land allotted under this section there is no preliminary period of lease. 

' Whether land has been acquired and allotted as part of a general scheme 
or ■ purchased on behalf of a p>artictilar applicant it is subject to the same 
provisions regarding the issue of a Crown grant, provisions are as 

ollows: {a) Not less than ten r^'ears must have elapsedfiiice the date of the 
commencement of the lease; (b) all the instalments elf the purchase price 
and all other moneys due to 'Government must have been paid,; (c) tlie 
lessee must have complied in all respects with t.Iie provisions of tiie Act 
and the terms and conditions of the lease ; {d) the lessee must be a itritisli 
subject- 

Further, until the issue of a Crown grant, even if all due? to 

Government have been paid, the lessee shall continue to occup'\^ his holding 
under the terms of the lease and the pr(.)visions of the Act. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, an allottee who has paid the whole of the purchase |:vrice witliin live 
years of his taking possession remains subject to the provisions as to occup¬ 
ation and improvement for another five ^^'ears, —tlie object of this provision 
being to secure the beneficial occupation of all holdings and prevent s[>ecu!- 
ation ill land. 


§ 2, Proceedings under the act up to December 31ST, 1913. 

The Act did not come into force until October ibtli, ,191:2, so that in 
that year there was hardly time for operations to be carried out under its 
provisions. Under Section 3 of the Act, four Land Boards were appointed, 
one for each of the Provinces. Under Section ii, which empowers Govern¬ 
ment to purchase a particular piece - of land on behalf of an applicant, the 
number of axiplications dealt w,ith was 57, of which 19 were approved, 25 
were, refused and 13 "were abandoned by the applicants. A number (:.>f 
farms were offered to' Government for general settlement purposes l:)ut ,onl>" 
one farm, or rather a portion of one farm, in the Heidelberg District - .of 
the Transvaal,was acquired. The area of the land purchased was 'i,,3b9 
.morgen (i), and the price £ 4,921. Eighteen farms with an approximate 
'area ,of 22,188 morgen of Crown land'were gazetted-for disposal during tlie 
year,.but none had been allotted by Deee'mber 31st, as the period of notice 
'.required'when, land is offered .for ■settlement had not then e'xpi.red. It 
must, however, be remembered that during'1912 a considerable number, of 
'.-farms w’ere, allotted' under pre-Union Acts. It, is not always expedient 
: to; deal "with land under the'.Land'Settlement Act even when'such land is 
.-■-suitablefo-r allotment tinder the pro’visions'of .that Act, It is often ■ advis'J 
"..'able'to'dispose'of it under pre-Union ,Acts in order to preserve luiiformity 
'■ '-off tenure.,'",'' 


::ji);'A;-m9rgeti''is 'equaI-to 2;Us aerbs.' 
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During 1913 the number of applications for land under Section ii of 
the Act was 294. Particulars relating to the applications received under 
this section since the Act came into force are shown in the foEowing table: 

Tabee I. — Applications dealt with in 1912 and 1913 tmdef Section ii 
h oj the Land Settlement Act. 


Niiiiiber 

of Application 

Approximate 

Area Vahiatioii Average 

s x\iea 

of Holdings 

Ax^proximate 

Average 

Valuation 
of Holdings 

Approximate 

Average 

Price 

per Morgen 


Tobils for the Union during the year 1912. 




M Of gen sg. rd$. £ Morgen 

£ 

£ s d 

Appro'vecl. 

19 19,295 — 34,263 1,015 

1,803 

I 15 6 

Refused. 

25 21,072 — 70,269 S43 

2,811 

3 6 8 

Abandoned ... 

,3 8,973 — 19,534 690 

1,503 

236 

Total. , . 

57 49 » 34 <^ — 124,066 

' 



Totals for tlic Uinoii during tlie year 1913. 


Morgen sq. rds. £ s. d. Morgen 

£ 

£' s d 

Approved,.. , 

100 45,745 140 153,123 14 3 457 

1,531 

3 6 II 

'Refused. 

90 53,241 276 165,413 12 4 591 

1,838 

322 

Abandoned.,. 

8-t 59/Ml 550 138,870 5 0 710 

1,653 

2 6 ', 7 

Under Consi 

let- 



ation. 

20 9/196 544 28,439 2 6 460 

1,422' 

3 , I ' 10 

Total... 

294 167,825 310 485,846 14 I 




The number of holdings actually allotted under Section ii up to Dec- 
ember 31st, 1913, was 76. The number of. settlers, concerned was 104, 
some' of the holdings being occupied by two or more settlers in partnership. 
The total amount of'' land allotted,. with particulars of the price paid, is 
shown,in''Table IL ' ' . 
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Tabob; II. — Land- purchased and transjerred 
to applictmis under Seciion ii, to December 3'KS’/:, 19^3* 




Net Amount 

Contribution 

'InspecUoir 







'rol'il Ptirdiase 


Mors;en 

Paid 

Paid 







u 

Trice 



by Government 

bv Allottee 

Tixu,' jter Co.sts 




£ s d 

£ .S' if 

£ s d 

£ s d 

Transvaal ..... 

28,171 Ih 

66,259 5 9 17*039 5 6 

1,724 0 6 

85,022 I't 9 

Orange Free State . . 

12,936 

31,443 12 5 

7,861 10 9 

1,436 2 4! 

40,741 5 6 

Cape . . . 

5,000 

2,000 0 0 

500 0 0 

! 21 61 

2,521 6 i 

Natal. 

1,519% 

5,582 13 8 

1,400 8 6 

loS 7 I 

1 7.091 Q 3 

. 


47,627 

105,285 II 10 

! 

26 801 4 9I 3,289 16 0 

1135,37612 7 


During 1913 the amount of land purchased for general settlexnent 
under Section 10 of the Act was 27,175 morgen, all of which was in Natal. 
This amount, with the 1,369 morgen purchased in 1912 in the Transvaal 
area, makes a total of 28,544 morgen purchased under the Act up to the 
end of 1913. The total purchase |)rice, including cost of transfer, was 
£54,724 35 8 d, Of this land an area of 10,720 morgen in Natal had been 
allotted on five years' lease with option of purchase. In addition there had 
been allotted 111,309 morgen of ordinary Crown land making a total of 
122,029 morgen allotted up to December 31st, 1913, under the provisions 
of the Act which relate to general settlement (Section 16) (i). This land 
had been allotted in 127 holdings to 173 settlers, some of the holdings 
having been assigned to partners. Of these 127 holdings, ,90 were in the 
Transvaal, 30 in Natal and 7 in the Cape^ Province. In the Oratige B'ree 
State there is at present no Crown land available for settlement, and the 
amount - available in the Cape Province is very limited.' 

. The nationalit'y of the successful applicants for holdings is' a question 
of co'iisiderable.. interest. ■ Of the 172 settlers, 140 were South African 
born,' 19 were English, 3 were Irish, 2 were Scotch, 2 were British subjects 
born in Germany, 2 were Australians, and only 3 were of foreign nationality. 
There is nothing in the' Act which prevents foreigners from taking up hold- 
iings biit 'it will be remembe-red'that they cannot- obtain a Cro'Wn grant 
of their holdings unless they become naturalised 'British, subjects. The 
'average amountof capital possessed by the settlers was £634. ■ The average 
was highest in Natal where it amounted to £ 981 per settler. 

" ■'Inthe caseofyg'OUt'Of the-127 holdings the successful applicant was 
determined by .lot.'," - .This iS' practically the only method of-deciding betwee.ii 

(i) Band inteuded'-'fox general settlement is'.acq.uired'by..'Government''under.Section 10, 
and allotted for settlement under- .Section 16. 
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a large number of applicants many of whom possess practically the same 
amount of capital. In some cases the number of applications for the same 
holding exceeded a luiiidted. For one holding in the Transvaal, 430 morgen 
ill extent, there were 135 applicants with an average capital of £ 543. In 
such cases as these any system of personal selection would inevitably 
become the objecFjpf constant criticism, and it seems upon the whole the 
best course to decide the matter by lot. It is certainly unfortunate that 
applicants have in some cases spent considerable sums in examining the 
holdings gazetted for disposal, only to find themselves repeatedly unsuccess¬ 
ful in securing an allottment, but it is difficult to see how this inconvenience 
could be avoided. It is above everything imperative that the system of 
allotting land should be free from any suspicion of favouritism ox manipu¬ 
lation. 

Although, as has been mentioned above, the amount of land purchas¬ 
ed for settlement during 1913 was only 27,175 morgen, a large amount 
of land was offered for purchase and, upon the recommendation of the Land 
Board, refused. The total amount of land offered and refused was 256,132 
morgen and the price £879,519. The Government declined to purchase 
in the majority of cases because the price was too high or because the land 
was iinsuitable for settlement. In the Cape Colony and Natal the latter 
was the more common reason for refusal. 

It will be interesting, in conclusion, to compare the number of settlers 
established on the land under the Act of 1912 with the number so establish¬ 
ed under all other acts and proclamations. This can be most conveniently 
done by showing the figures in tabular form, thus : 


Table IIL — Pmiicidars of all land allotted in 1913. 


Statutes Governing Allotment 

Xumber 

of 

Holdings 

Number 

of 

Settlers 

Area 

Valuation 

1 

! ] 

Morgen 

Sq. Rds. 






£ 

s. 

d. 

Land Settlement Act 191c, Sec- 








tion ri ..... ..' 

76 

104 

47.651 

346 

135.376 

12 

■ 7 

Land ' Settlement Act 1912,' Sec¬ 

1 







tion 16. . ... . . . .' . . . 

127 

172 

122,029 

72 

106,219 

17 

:o .' 

■All Other Acts' and Proclamations. 

308 

333 

160,984 

460 

99,^74 

3 


Total . . . 

5II 

609 ' 

330,665 

00 

343^,470 

12 

10*^ 


(*) Plus a rental of £ 175 5s, od, per annum ior certain lands let' on lease.. 
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It will be seen from the above figures that the proceedings under the 
hand Settlement Act overshadow in importance the proceedings under 
all other acts relating to land settlement in so far as relates to tlie area and 
value of the holdings allotted. The number of holdings allotted under the 
Act was 203, and the number under ail other acts., 308, yet the area occtipiexl 
under the Act and the value of the land so occupied ex^^eded the area and 
value of the land occupied under all other acts. The ddiieieiice in value is 
very striking. Roughly, wliile there was but little difteieuce in the area 
allotted, the value of the land allotted under the hand Settlement Act 
was nearly 2 Y2, times the value of that allotted under all other acts. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Board have ample reason to be 
satisfied with the type of settler that is being secured under the provisions 
of the Act of 1912. 





NOTICES OF SOME RECENT .PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


ARGENTINA. 


CONTI (Cesar) : Colootzaci6n agrIcola. Bases para un proyecto i>e colonia agrIcola- 
INDUSTRIAL Ganadero (Agrictiltuml Colonisation. Basis of a Plan for an Agricultural, 
Industrial and Livestock Improvement Colony), “ Boletin meiisual del Mtiseo Social Argen- 
tino’'. Nos. 35 and 36. pp. 511-523. Buenos-Ayres, November-jDeceinber, 1914, 

The author begins his study by recalling the Targe number of colon¬ 
isation proposals presented in recent years and regretting that as yet 
very little has been done practically. *Then going on to examine the various 
systems of colonisation, he says that the history of colonisation, which is 
comparatively speaking of recent origin, teaches us that Government inter¬ 
vention must not be counted on for the solution of the problem. Official 
colonisation has not given the results hoped for. According to the author, 
the principal action of the State must consist in encouraging the colonisation 
undertakings that aim at obtaining for their own account and at their own 
risk the same results it is desired to obtain by means of official colonisation. 

Starting then from the principle of colonisation by means of private 
enterprise and after having analysed the various factors and elements needed 
for adequate colonisation (soil, labour, capital and technical management), 
Sefior Conti shows on what foundation any scheme must be based, iii^ his 
'opinion, if it is to have good results : [a] the multiplication as far as possible' 
of the sources of revenue by means of the cultivation of a variety of crops, 
various agricultural industries, livestock improvement etc.; [b] the possibil- 
ity of each family being able to perform the labour necessary on its own 
holding; (c) and the possibility of deriving the utmost possible return from 
the holding for the support of the colonist and his family. 

After discussing several plans for the distribution of the various inter¬ 
ests of the farm, crops, livestock etc., in conformity with liis'principles, 
■the author terminates his study, by ■showing the, advantages that'^may be 
derived from his proposal for The, colonist and, for the colonisation ttiider- ' 
Taking. ',''' ' '■■ 
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UNITE-D states. 


CUBBEREEY (Ellwood ,P.) : Ki.rRAL Rife and Education, i voi. gxo. r>l‘. E'<:»i4»lit:on 
Mifflin Compain^ Nevv’ York, 191.1. 


This book by the Leyland Stanford University Professor of Edtio 
ation aims at stating the rural school problem, in its historical and socio¬ 
logical setting. With this object in view. Part I, wliich occupies aliiiost 
half of the book, is devoted to describing the four periods of development 
which the author distinguishes in the rural life of America, a.ii,d to exam¬ 
ining the effects which the changes from one period to anotlier have hfid 
upon the rural school and other rural institutions. Part II deals with the 
fitiidamental needs of rural education, with the organisation and mainten¬ 
ance of the existing rural school system, and with the reforms which 
the writer considers necessary. 

Rural education, throughout the greater part of the United States, 
is organised and administered upon what is known as the District'' 
S3^steiii, which empowers any small number of families, living sufiicieiitly 
close together to make organisation possible, to meet and establish a 
School District, elect vSchool managers or trustees, and levy a school tax 
on the property of the people within tlie District. 

.Professor Gtibberley condemns the system in unmeasured terms. It 
is “ expensive, short-sighted, inefficient, inconsistent and unprogressive;'' 
it results in the unwise multiplication of schools, and in great inequalities 
in ;the .schools, themselves. The district as a taxing unit, is too small, so 
that the schools are starved financially, while at the same time the trustees, 
because they hold 'the purse-strings, often assume authority over many 
matters in which they are not competent. Tire measure of c*ach State's 
progress.ill education is, according to the writer, the ext:ent to which it 
has abandoned the district, system of administration. In a few States — 
Maryland,, Louisiana and Utah are examples — tlie county has, lieen made 
the unit area, for administrative'purposes, with excelle.nt results. The .root 
. 'of the matter is the question of ■finance. A rural school cannot. Ire fide- 
quately supported 'at a cost of less than from $ 800 to.l.'iooo, and this sum 
is too large to be ■ raised, within the area of a district.The unit for taxation 
■ ; must be the county, and the power which is conferred by the control of the 
'finances will;.enable the county authorities to. undertake' the 'iiecevssary 
;,■, consolidation of the' school system.'■'■■Conso'lidation would, give larger'and.: 
better schools, better teaching, and a wider curriculum. 

Professor Cubberley fully admits the admirable work which the District, 
schools have done..in:;the'past'■and'the '.inestimable value;■ of the'District 
S3!^stem in a pioneer ..community,.;but . he'brushes;.aside,.---,perhaps'.a''little 
tingently — the idea that, sentimental .regard.'for..'the,. institiitM^ 
pioneer days should be allowed to Impede progress. He has but little 
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to say tliat is nevv^; but he lias eompiled a useful textbook, and this, as we 
ieaiii from the preface, was one of his principal aims in writing. 


WORCES'IER (Dean M) : The Philippines Past and Present 2 vois. Svo. ill pp. 1,024. 

Mills iind Eooie lyiliiduii., 1914. 

The writer of these two volumes visited the Philippines as, far back as 
1887 as one of the members of a scientific expedition. In 1899, at the 
invitation of President McKinley, he returned to the Islands as a member 
of the first Philipiiine Commission. Later, he was appointed to serve on 
the second Philippine Commission, and when civil government was establish- 
'cd in 1901, became Secretary of the Interior, continuing in that important 
position uji to 1913. 

The first volume is, in the main, an account of political and military 
events with which we are not particularly concerned. 

The second cdnsists for the most part of a record of what has 
been done under the civil government set.up by\the United States, for 
the improvement of the public health, for the extension of education, 
for the reform of the penal law's and the administration of justice, for the 
provision of adequate means of communication, and for the development 
of the agricultural and industrial resources of the country. Up to the end 
of 1913, the amount spent in the interests of public health was | 9,630,000, 
while the sum sx^ent upon education (including school buildings) was 
$ 21,376,000. There are two important chapters upon the government of 
non-Christian tribes. Another cha|)ter is devoted to a description of the 
Philipxiine legislature and its work, and in the final chapters the author 
discusses the xxossibility of granting the people political independence ■ as 
has frequently been x)rox>osed in the United States. His views tix3on the 
last question are clear; and it will hardly be denied that they are entitled 
to the highest resiiect. Philipx>iiie independence ’b lie says, is not a' 
"present iiossibility, nor will it be x>ossible for at least two generations. 
Indeed, if by the end of a century we have welded . into a people the 
desceiida"!its of the eoni'posite and complex grouxi of human beings who 
to-day "inhabit the Islands, we shall have no cause to feel ashamed of our 
success/' 

'Professor Worcester, in fact, has come to see that America, ■ having 
■put her hand to the xilough, ca'imot turn back even if she would. 


.ANmiAIKE, FINANCIER ET ^CONOMiaiTE DU JAPON. QUATORZH^iME ANN^E. 1914. {Japmese 
IHnmicial and Economic Yearbook. Fourteenth Yeary 1^14). 


" The numb'er of this well known annual, published under the direction, 
.of'the Jaxianese' Mini'ster of Finance, for this year,, .contains itiipo,rtant. 
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detailed statistical' inforiiiatioii in regard to the Imperial finances and 
economy. 

The most recent information in this, the foiirteeiitli 'voliiiiie, refers for 
the most part to 1913, though some also refers to 1914, 

As regards the general economic situation for the 3rear 1913-1914, it 
may be said that constant x>^'ogress has been made i-fl. tlie organization 
of new iiiidertaldngs and the development of those al;:e-aidy existing ; the 
new capital paid up amounted to 178,000,000 yen (4(>(),ooo,o()0 frs,), show¬ 
ing a slight increase on the figures for the preceding 3^ear. However, in 
Japan also, the scarcity of money on the European market, in consequence 
of the events in the Balkan peninsula, was strongly felt and led even there 
to a considerable increase in the rates of interest. 

As regards foreign commerce, the considerably increased importation 
must be attributed to the introduction of foreign capital, to the increased 
activity of the business undertakings and also to the accidental decrease 
in the agricultural produce of Hokkaido, of the N. E. Provinces and of 
Formosa. 

Ill regard to agriculture certainly the year 1913-1:914 has been one of 
the least fortunate of years, and the statistics show a fairly large decrease 
in almost every class of produce. 

Though in the total production of rice there was a slight increase 
(50,222,509 koku (i) in 1912 and 50,255,267 koku in 1913), yet there was 
a decreavSe in the average production per tan (1,673 in 1912 and 1,659 
1913). There uras a real increase in the amount of barley, rye and wheat 
produced (21,870,321 koku in 1912 and 25,050,454 koku in 1913) ; all other 
agricultural produce, however, showed a decrease; millet (from 396,963 koku 
to 382,252 /eo/ew) ; dciiz^i (from 3,693,193 koku to 3,511,464 ; buck¬ 

wheat (from 1,216,422 to 996,782) ; and colza, sweet potatoes, hemp and 
sugar cane all vshowed a similarly diminished production. 


SW:ebEN, ' 

WO'HEIN (Nils) : ,Dex svensic\ joimBRUimTs inrikes AVSAXXNiNOSFcmnAELANDiiiN' 77 ^- 
Conditions for Sale of Swedish Agricultural Produce within the Kingdom). Stockliolm, 1:911. 

' Norctetedt' and Son, largo 4to,.pp.. VII 1 + .1.62, with nnmorons diagrams and maps. 

On August 5th., 1910, the Royal Department of Agriculture at Stock¬ 
holm entrusted the eminent Swedish economist, M. Wohlin, with the pre¬ 
paration of a detailed report on the conditions of sale of agrictrltural pro¬ 
duce within the country. In the space of four years M. Wohlin has termin¬ 
ated the work and the book to which we introduce our readers here is 
the result. 

no question of entering here upon an analysis of this 
monumental work. Ret us limit ourselves, in view of the interest similar 

(i) I koiu = 1.8 hi. 
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studies of other agricultural countries would present, to indicating briefly, 
tlie general plan. 

After studying the statistics of agriculture for a long series of years, 
:i\;L Woiilin divides the various districts of Sweden into regions of excessive 
and of insu-fflcieni production of the principal agricultural produce of 
the country, coii?|deriiig as such the fifteen following articles : wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, peas, beef, pork, mutton, milk, butter, cheese, potatos, 
eggs, vegetables, hay and straw. The results of his research are shown in 
each case in a special table with the fullest eNplanator}^^ text, and ample 
citation of authorities. 

Then the author passes on to a minute examination of the means of 
communication in Sweden, with a special view to their utilisation for the 
transport of agricultural produce within the kingdom. Here also each of 
the products above mentioned is separately studied and of course oiity 
the existing state of exchange is considered as it has developed naturall^^ 
in the course of time. In this case also he gives a series of splendid illustrat¬ 
ive tables. This second part of the work brings into evidence the want 
ol: logic and of rational organisation characterizing the existing conditions 
of agricultural exchange. Chance, accidental or local circumstances, the 
initiative of a shopkeeper, the rates of such or such a private line etc. are 
the principal causes of excess of production in one region rather than in 
another. 

The third part of the work deals with the measures for remedying 
so unscientific a system of sale and it is principally in a general radical 
reorganization of the systems of transport that M. Wohlin fi.nds the remedy 
lie seeks. His proposals for reform, for all of which he gives ample author¬ 
ities and adduces abundant reasons, are as numerous as interesting and 
are concerned with railway and shipping lines, roads and postal communic¬ 
ation. The object of all these reforms is the adaptation within jpossible 
limits of the whole future development of the system of communications 
of the country to the interests of a rapid and reasonable exchange of agri¬ 
cultural produce between the different provinces. 

In the fourth and concluding portion of his remarkable work, the 
iviitlior, starting from the reforms proposed, resumes, in the case of each 
article, the conditions of agricultural exchange, bringing into relief the 
defects and disadvantages of the existing system not depending directly on 
the means of communication and suggesting in each case the remedy best 
suited. 

The importance of a study of the kind M. Wohlin has just published 
does not need to be pointed out. It is the first time a general attempt 
has been made to consider the future development of the entire system of 
the means of coiiimtinication of a whole country with special regard to the 
exchange of agricultural produce within it and there is no doubt that the 
conclusions of the author will give occasion to a whole series of reforms 
and innovations of the greatest benefit for Swedish agricultural economy. 


'RUGGERI ' AIvFRED'O, gerente, responsabile. 
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Agnetdtnral CuajjC^raUon, hisutana; ;.uul Credit), (fii French, German 
mul Italian). (lOLi, 31 pages, ifano) V ... . . , » 

iL MONCHTRAPns <>N AORICULTITRAL CO-OPEKATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES,. 

\’nl. r. (iprt, 131 pa,ge.s; i6mo). (In English and French) ... , . . . , . » 

Do Vol. n. (In French. English edition in preparation); , , . . . 3 . a 

3. AxN tltlTIANE OF TIIK EUROPEAN CO-OPER,ATIVE CREDIT SYSTEMS (SeCOUd 

Edition, X913, 72 pag^.S; r6mo)... .>> 
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CUici.ques pays (The OrganiJKition of the Statistics of Agricultural Co¬ 
operation in certain Countries). {1911, 163 pages, (8vo). 
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SEs Ki^:sux/xATS (Thc International Institute of Agriculture, its Organiz¬ 


ation, Activity, and Results). (1914, 31 pages, in French, Italian and , . 

L’AYElSHRd DE ■-■DiNST 3 [TUT')‘:"|NTERJ^^ 

d'Aoriculturh (Conference) (Present and Future of the International 

Institute of Agriciillure) (Address). (1912, 60 pages, i6mo). » i — 

3 , S.4NTIAGO ALDUN.ATE — HL InSTIXUTO INTERNACIONAL DE AGRICULTURA Y 
SU IMPORT.tNCIA PARA LA AMERICA lyATINA, EN ESPECIAL PAR.\ CHILE ^Con- 
fcrcncia) (The Jntcniatioiial Institute of Agriculture and its Importance for 


Ratin America, t'Specinlly for Chile). (xgi3, 30 pages, i6ma) (Address). ... » r — 


II. Publications not for Sale. 

i. CoNi'LRiLNCi' Internationale db 1905 pour la creation d’un Anstitut International 
d’Agrici’lture (Inicniationnl Conference of 1905 for the Foundation of an Inter- 
LFilional Institute of Agriculture), (1903, 251 pages, ^to). 

L .\oTr.s s>r:s Assilmbi.i-es Generalics Dies A,NN]&ris 1908, 1909, 1911, 1913 (Proceedings of 
tile <’K*nero.l Ass< iriblies of 1908, T909,1911 and 1913). (Four volumes, 8vo., one i6mol. 
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the Ciirrenis of Idnigration in the Several Countries). (1912, 150 pages, 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 


A BIIvIv FOR ORGANISING THE PROFESSIONAL REPRESENT¬ 
ATION OF AGRICULTURE AND THE INTERESTS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL CLASSES. 


OlfFICIAI, SOURCES: 

Pkoposition de loi portant organisation d’une REPR]^ENTATI0N professionelle de 
l’agricultitre et des iNTERfeTS DES CLASSES AGRICOLES {BUI foT the Organisation of the Re-o 
presentation of Agriculture and the Interests of the Agricultural Classes). Chamber of Repre¬ 
sentatives. — Session 1912-13. Document No. 47. 

EXPOSI^ STATISTIQUE DE LA SITUATION DES ASSOCIATIONS D’lNTtRfeT AGRICOLE PENDANT 
l’annIse 1911 {Statistics of Associations of AgricziUural Interest for the Year 1911) Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Public Works. Agricultural Division. — Brussels, Odry-Mom- 
mens, 1913. 


OTHER SOURCES: 

Turmann (Max) : Ees associations agricoles en Belgique {Agricultural Associations in Bel¬ 
gium), Paris, Eecoffre, igog. 


Among tlie bills of agrictiltural interest proposed in the later sessions 
of the Belgian Parliament, that which was brought in by Penis for the 
organisation of the professional representation of agriculture and the in¬ 
terests of the agricultural classes is among the most important, and de¬ 
serves special notice. Belgium, like most other countries, is still without any 
special official representation of agriculture, that is, any elective admin¬ 
istrative organisation for the defence of the interests of agriculture before 
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the public authorities to serve as an intermediary between them and the agri¬ 
culturists, There are indeed agricultural cornices and provincial agricul¬ 
tural societies, but these bodies, while generally regarded a.s institutions re¬ 
presentative of the needs and interests of the rural classes, are, strictly 
speaking, excluded by their constitution and functions from the category 
of official representatives of agriculture. On the subject of special organ¬ 
isations answering to this special need, much discussion has taken place, 
and many proposals have been made which will be here enumerated, be¬ 
cause in many coiuitries, as, for example, in Italy, the question is one of im¬ 
mediate interest and it is therefore desirable to make known the solutions 
suggested in Belgium. We begin with a notice of the present administrat¬ 
ive organisation of agriculture in Belgium. 


§ I. Fundamuntau outuinks on the present administrative 

AORICUETURAE ORGANISATION IN BEEGIUM. 


The existing organisation of agriculture in Belgium includes three 
forms of association: (a) agricultural cornices; (&) provincial agricultural 
societies ; (c) the Superior Council of Agriculture. 

The agriculhiral cornices were instituted by Royal Decree on January 
20th., 1848, organised by Decree of October 20th., 1849, and reformed 
by Decree of October i8tb,, 1889. 

They are associations of agriculturists, each composed of at least 
50 working members, and a certain number of honorary members. A 
person desirous of becoming a working member of a society in any 
district must be domiciled there, or possess a farm in the district; he must 
be presented by two worldng members and pay an annual miniimim sub¬ 
scription fixed by the Provincial Commission to be described later, 
at from 3 to 5 francs, according to the proffince. 

The cornice is entrusted with the protection of agricultural interests 
in an area the limits of which are fixed by the Department of Agriculture. 
It bears the name of the locality selected for its ordinary meetings, whidi 
must be held at least twice a year. 

Every cornice appoints a committee of not fewer than seven members, 
and not more than eleven to represent it and administer it. This com¬ 
mittee must collect information for the report to be sent annually by the 
Provincial Commission of Agriculture to the Minister. 

In 1911, according to the latest official statistical report of associations 
of agricultural interest there were in Belgium 167 cornices, of which it may 
be useful to give the following details reproduced from the above men¬ 
tioned statistical report: , , 
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Situation, oj the Agrieultural Cornices at the Close of 1911. 


Province 

Number 

of 

Cornices 

Number 

of 

Members 

Revenue 

Expeuditure 

Antwerp. 

20 

2,932 

30,412 

20,249 

Brabant .. 

21 

4,678 

57.818 

00 

West Flanders. 

13 

2 , 9 '-d 

41.582 

38,656 

East Flanders. 

29 

6,064 

58,321 

49,015 

Haiiianlt ,. 

19 

5.982 

51.382 

23,880 

Ei^ge. 

15 

5,484 

43,002 

25,722 

Einibourg ...... 

! 

1.563 

19,374 

15,386 

Etixembonrg 

20 

8,429 

60,871 

54.243 

Namur, ... .. 

17 

2,513 

38,211 

26,054 


167 

40,640 

400,973 

299.853 


The chief work of these cornices is to encourage agricultural progress 
through the institution of competitions, exhibitions, lectures and experi¬ 
mental farms. In the course of the yejrx 1911 they organised in all 90 compet¬ 
itions,which taken together distributed in prizes the sumof2i7,973fran(s(i)» 
The cornices of each province torm a federation called the Provincial 
Society of Agriadture, occupying the second place in the organisation now 
under consideration. This federation is represented by the assembly of 
delegates from the comice, consisting of one member of the permament 
deputation of the Provincial Council chosen by the Governor of the 
Province, the president or vice-president of each comice and one member 
delegated by the cornices for two years. This assembly meets generally 
only once a year, to consider the agricultural interests of its district and 
make grants from its cetiiral bank to the cornices etc. 

It appoints a Provincial Commission of Agriculture, entrusted with 
the ordinary administration of the society. This Commission is composed 
of one delegate from the Permanent Deputation, a president and vice-pre¬ 
sident, and members varying in number from five to nins. 

Its functions are more especially to facilitate current business, to pro¬ 
nounce opinion upon the agricultural progress of the province, to inform 
the Government of anything that may be prejudicial to local agriculture^ 


(i) See tEe “Expose Statistique de la situation des associations d’int^ret agricole pen¬ 
dant raiin^e 1911*’mentioned among the sources of tliis article. 
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would therefore be as many cornices as there are now, end perhaps more. 
In every coiiiice there would be delegates from local assodatiotis in the differ¬ 
ent coiimitines of the canton ; each association appointing a ntinil:)cr of 
delegates in proportion to the number of its members. Tlie total of 

delegates would appoint the members of the board of n:ia.t']a,gemei:it of 
cornice, and the total number of cornices would constitute tlic Proviriciid 
Society of Agriculture. At the same time, t"‘'‘e much disputed question of 1:lje 
representation of the voluntary associations in the Stx])eiior Council c''f 
Agriculture would be solved. For this it would be safficieiit for tlie pro¬ 
vincial societies to appoint members who, with the coinmissioiiers appointed 
by the Government, would form the Council. 

But the above report does not say clearly whether the present 
cornices, or only their present limits would continue to exist, nor yet 
what associations would eventually constitute with them tlie agricultural 
representation. 

(4) The Vliebergh Proposal (1909). This is substantially the same 
as that of Mellaerts : the comice however would in this case l)e composed, 
of delegates from all the agricultural associations recognised by law within 
its district. Among these would be included not only nnioius of agiiciiltur" 
ists and agricultural labourers, but also syndicates for live-stock ini- 
piovemeiit and beet cultivation, co-operative dairies, intitinal livestock 
insurance societies, co-operative societies for the purchase of farm 
requisites, co-operative societies for the sale of agricultural produce 
for their members, societies of agricultiuists for the collective use of iiiachin- 
ery, and in general every society of agriculturists or peasants with an 
agricultural object recognised by the justice of the peace, witli whom rests 
the final decision as to the agricultural character of the associations. 

(5) FrancoUe and TOtreppe Proposal. This is an attempt to unite 
the cornices and the voluntary societies. That is to saj-, the conuces, soci¬ 
eties and provincial commissions would still exist, but above all there would 
be a provincial chamber composed of a-commission emanating from the co¬ 
rnices and of an equal number of delegates appointed liy voluntary soci¬ 
eties. This'Chamber would be vSiibstaiitially a new orgaiiisatioii intenixkd 
■to, hake, the place of the present provincial commissions, the ftrnciions of' 
which would henceforth be purely administrative. No voluntary societies 
would be considered as such, except those for insurance and credit, co-oper¬ 
ative' societies for purchase and sale, and agricnltnral professional unions, 
all of which must have obtained legal recognition. As regards the voluntary' 
societies,^ this proposal is less liberal than the preceding one. In the 
constitution of th-:' Superior Council, the delegates of the cornices and the, 
voluntary associadoiis would have an equal share, and the members 
nominated, by the Government would' be ’ retained, ' but their, number 
would be proportionately reduced. 

(6) TI1& Proposal of the Superior Council of AgricuU%ire. {December 
loth.yxgoS, and January 27^^, 1909). This resembles the foregoing, al- 
■lowing however the voluntary ■ societies a larger'share in",rthe provincial 
organisation of'''agriGtiltural'representation.,'' It, would, be''always societies. 
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of agricultural interest with headquarters in ■ the ■ province and civil 
personality that alo,ne would have voting rights, but to the insuratice 
and credit societies, co-operative societies of purchase and sale and agri¬ 
cultural professional uniotis, livestock improvement syndicates would be 
added. 

(B)^ Proposals io ConsHMe Agricultural Representation Independ- 
e$dly of Vokmkiry Societies. In this group are included all proposals which 
aim at giving a democratic cha.racter to the reprrsentation of the rural 
classes, by calling on all persons directly interested in agriculture to join 
in constituting it. The chief proposals submitted to the International 
Agricultural Congress of 1895 were of this kind, as was also that of Me- 
zette, of 189^., on which for the sake of brevity we avoid dwelling. Only 
one proposal of the kind, that of De Villermont, was submitted to the Su¬ 
perior Council of Agriculture but he was comprlled to withdraw it in the 
session of December 13th., 1908, because its radical character excited vigor¬ 
ous op];)osition. According to it, none of the older organisations should 
be allowed to continue, but in every commune a comice should be appoint¬ 
ed to winch all cultivators should belong, registered if necessary independ¬ 
ently of their own act. Besides this, a cantonal society of agriculture should 
be founded, consisting of delegates from the cornices and also a provincial 
chamber of agriculture formed of delegates of cantonal societies; finally, 
the Superior Council should be appointed by delegates from the pro¬ 
vincial chambers. 

Having enumerated these, we pass on to the bill proposed by Denis. 
It also is connected with the second group of proposals which tend to en¬ 
sure an elective system of representation of agriculture on a larger basis. 


§ 3. The denis bite. 


This bill was brought before the Belgian Parliament in the session 
of December 6th., 1912. Its essential aim is to secure to all classes interested 
in agricultural production a system of direct representation. 

Pot this purpose, agricultural cornices would be instituted throughout 
the whole extent of the cultivated land and their districts would be fixed 
so as to correspond with the characteristics and the natural limits of the 
various agricultural districts in the country. 

In these cornices there would be represented : (i) proprietors who are 
not cultivators ; (2) proprietors who are cultivators ; (3) tenant farmers; 
(4) servants and labourers on farms, and peasants of both sexes, em¬ 
ployed in any kind of labour. 

The following persons without distinction of sex, if they have reached 
the age of 21, would have a vote for the election of these various classes 
of representatives of agricultural interests: (i) every proprietor who within 
the district of the cornice lets out to tenants not less than 50 ares of 
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land ; (2) every agricnltiirivSt wlio is j)roprietor of more than IiaJf the la;iid 
lie cultivates; (3) every tenant fanner who rents more than lialf tlie land 
lie cultivates ; (4] ever}?' paid labourer who works for lire |')ro];)riet():r or 
ntai'iager of a farm, chiefly occupied in agriculture, livestock hii|)rov(‘:nic\tit:, 
liorticiilttire, forestry etc. 

The first two groups of electors would form one single electoral 
college. Voting would be compulsory and no one would liave more tlia,!i 
one vote. 

Every cornice would be composed of : {a) two re|)rese:ntai:ives froiii • 
each of the three electoral colleges, for every rural coin,mime within its ' 
limits, whatever be the population of the commune ; (/;) arid liesides, also ' 
in the case of each of the three colleges, one representative for every 30 in- 
habitants according to the last census of the population without distinc¬ 
tion of sex or condition, whether farmers, scientific agriculturists, horticul- 
tiirists, sylviculturists, landed jiroprietors, peasants, servants or others 
employed on farms, in horticulture, sylviculture etc. 

The principle of proportional representation would prevail in the elec¬ 
tions to agricultural cornices separately for the various classes of candidates. ■ 

The cornices would also include : (i) representatives of the staff of 
associations of agricultural interest such as syndicates, C0"0];)erat,ive soci- ' 
eties, insurance societies, etc ; (2) laliourers employed in such associations; 
(3) contractors for special or temporal'}^ labour, reaping, weeding, 
threshing etc.; (4) labourers directly em];)loyed by such contractors ; 
(5) professors of agriculture or engaged in teaching the subject in tlie 
district of the comice, as well as veterinary surgeons, chemists, agricul¬ 
tural engineers, and doctors working in country districts. 

The managing staff of agricultural associations would be included in 
the electoral body of the second and third classes above inentioned according 
as the land in the locality is generally let to tenant farmers or worked by 
the proprietor, Eabourers on the land are included in the 4th. class. 
Contractors for special agricultural work and the labourers they employ 
would be classified according to the same system. Tlie representation of „' 
both would correspond with, the number of delegates. ■ ■ 

Eastly, evQtj elector would be eligible in his own' class and the 
representatives are elected for four years. 

It was desired that not only agriculture should he represented, liiit, '■ 
also science, both, in its connection with agriculture anxl with the con- 
rlitions.'of physical and intellectual development of the rural classes, con- ' ' 
sidering the great importa.nce science ap|>lied' to agriculture has acquired 
in modern times. ■ ■ 

' , To this complex organisation, Denis in his bill assigns a vast'programme' 
of investigation and a wide sphere of action, not, merely consultative .but','' 
also practical and positive. According to him the principal objects of the 
cornices .shonld 'be the'following■ . 

; (^^)'to'''take'„into,speGiar'Gonsideration'the',,interests, of local agiicul-'' 

,; ;' ture,",and: of :tbe niral'classes, establishing if necessary permanent' system ; 

. .of inquiry,into: th,eir' situation,, and'conditions.; , {b} to '.make' .known tO: the,; 
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public autiiorities the needs of agriculture, and the desires of the rural class- 
es; {c} to supply the administrations with useful information as to the in¬ 
terests of agriculture and th,e rural classes, to assist, in the compilation 
of a.gricuituKil statistics and to give advice on various questions sirbmit- 
tcd to them l)y the public authorities; {d) to consider as a whole the re¬ 
lations l)etweeti ^proprietors and managers of landed property and the intro¬ 
duction of legal reforms, or reforms of contracts, especally in regard to 
the duration of contracts for the lease of land, and compensation to the 
tenant for improvenients in his holding; also to examine custom-house 
and fiscal regulations as well as transport rates in regard to lauded property, 
agriculture and agricultural industries ; {e) to encourage the extension of 
agricultural and land credit, professional unions, co-operative societies 
and societies for insurance against agricultural risks, as well as to improve 
the economic and social conditions of the rural classes, especially of peas¬ 
ants etc. 

To the cornices the bill also assigns special functions viz. to aid in the 
organisation of the agricultural labour market, to forestall and to remove, 
through mediation, conciliation and arbitration, the difiiculties and con¬ 
flicts that might arise more especially between landlords and tenants, and 
between employers and peasants, to fix rents, to seek for improved systems 
of lease and draw up model contracts, and examine into the more improved 
forms of contract for individual and collective labour etc. 

In order effectually to perform these complicated duties, the cornice 
would be divided into four sections corresponding with the various inter¬ 
ests represented; viz. (i) landed property; (2) agriculture, sylviculture and 
horticulture; (3) labour; (4) scientific and agricultural instruction; each 
of these being divided into various branches. 

Each section or sul:)-section would deliberate separately on its special 
subjects, reserving qitestioiis of general interest for the decision of the 
comice. ■ 

In connection with the programme of work above described the comice 
would have also two conciliation chambers. The first would consist of 
delegates of the representatives of landowners and tenant farmers in equal 
proportion; the second of delegates of tenant farmers and of their 
servants and labourers, also in equal proportion. 

These chambers would endeavour to forestall and decide peaceably 
questions that may arise between landlords and tenants about the lease 
of land and between cultivators or tenant farmers and peasants about 
labour. ' . ■ 

The cornices would have power to form a federation the better to at¬ 
tain their objects. 

As to the provincial societies or agriculture, the bill proposes that 
they be formed of two delegates for each of the three electoral col¬ 
leges above mentioned, and of two delegates of the class including teachers 
of agricultural subjects, doctors, veteri^ry surgeons, agricultural engin¬ 
eers etc. , 
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These societies would occupy themselves with all the subjects and 
regulations specified above, of interest for agriculture and the rural classes 
within their own district. 

Lastly, the. Superior Council of Agriculture would occupy itself with 
all the interests of national agriculture and of the rural classes, as well 
as with all the measures connected with agricultural progress and, the inn 
provement of the condition of the rural classes. 

It would be formed of delegates from the provincial societies, the 
Government having power to appoint delegates with right to speak but 
not to vote at the meetings, selecting them from special lists drawn up by 
the Academy of Sciences. 




FRENCH COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES. 


MISCEI.I.ANEOITS NEWS. 


I. —■ AgrICUIvTURAIv co-operation in french west AFRICA. — A 
Decree of June sgtli., 1910 had authorised the formation in French West 
Airica of agricultural thrift, mutual aid and loan societies among the nat¬ 
ives. The results obtained have been so remarkable that there are now more 
than 300,000 adherents belonging to ten societies in Senegal and six in 
Guinea. A new Decree of January 8th,, 1915 aimed at still further extending 
theii action. 

The first article of this Decree assigns the following duties to the 
societies: 

1st., to eiivSure the formation of reserves of grain to be selected aUd 
kept at the disposal of the members with a view to providing seed at the 
proper time ; 

2nd., to aid in the improvement of agricultural conditions and the 
quality of the agricultural produce and the harvest, as well as in the fight 
against the propagation of parasitic affections by which the produce suffers; 

3rd., to purchase agricultural implements or such as are required 
in the immediate transformation of agricultural produce and place them 
at the disposal of the members under conditions laid down by the Eoard 
of Management of each society ; 

4th., to assist their members with grants in money or in kind, mak¬ 
ing xirovision for their defence against the effects of drought, inundations, 
epidemic cattle disease and other natural calamities, assisting them in 
case of illness or accident ; 

5th., to organize long term mutual agricultural loans in kind or in 
money. These loans, which are indeijendent of the usual advances to mem¬ 
bers, are granted either to individuals or to groux)s or collective bodies. 

The formation of these societies is decreed by the Governor General 
in the circles or regions where the local government judges it possible ; 
but, once a society has been founded in a circle, all the native farmers and 
livestock improvers resident in the district must become members of it. 
A report made by M. Doumergue, Minister for the Colonies, states that in 
French West Africa as in North Africa, societies of this kind are only 
formed and prosper when initiated and promoted by the administrators. 

(Summarised, from Journal d^AgnmlUire piatique of April 1915). 
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2. — Agmcuotural association in chaouia. — The custom that 
seems to be prevailing in regard to the utilisation and colonisation of 
Morocco is that of fariiiixig in association with the natives, as direct 
f aimiiig seems up to now to be left to those societies alone that dispose of 
large capital. 

All excellent examxAe of the results obtained b^' indirect fanning is 
afforded; by the work of a French farm established among the Oulad Said 
(Chaouia), which, cultivated in association with Khmmnes, gave a return, of 
50 % on the capital invested in the year 1911, a very good agricultural 
year, 15 % iii 1912, an average year and only suffered insignificant loss 
in 1913, a worse year than had been known for a long time. 

The form of the contract entered into with the Khainnies in these 
regions' is as follows : 

The Tadjer, or proprietor, who takes a Khammes into his .service, pro¬ 
vides him with an Arab plough, a 5^oke of oxen, seed, food for himself and 
for livestock. For a week of actual w^ork, the Khammes can claim a double 
decalitre of wheat or barle>. Sometimes the master gives bis eniplo'3'ee 
advances to be repaid in kind at the time of harvest. 

The Khammes receives at the harvest the fifth of the ])roduce in re¬ 
turn for his work and care. One of the advantages in employing a Khanir 
mes is that the proprietor does not suffer by the fluctuations of the labour 
suppi3^ at harvest time, as the employee undertakes all the agricultural 
work. But it is absolutely necessary for the proxirietor to reside on the 
farm, in order to sux^ervise the Khammes, who, otherwise, would not scru|::)le 
to sell the seed and appropriate to himself the food intended for the plough 
oxen; the contiiiital presence of the Tadjer also incites the Khammes to 
fulfil all the clauses of his contract punctually and to resx>ect liis engage¬ 
ments.' 

(vSunimarised from Bulletin Economique dc Maroc, piiblislied i:)y the ServiceEco- 
nmnique of ili^, RmdcnGc Geniraic, l!^oyQnihtx-B(ii:mxhev, 


',3r~ INvSTITUTION of native thrift SOCiF/iTES' IN MOROCCO. — As 
in all Mussulman countries, usury is rife in Morocco. In his improvidence, 

;the native, deprived ofdris means of .subsistence by a bad harvest, does 
not hesitate to contract loans at^ heavy interest, which speedily bring him 
to,ruin■ and the loss of his land. /Hence the necessity for the institution 
in Morocco of native mutual aid and loan societies, on the basis of those 
which have been able to restore the fellaheen-itxAlgetm and Tunis to prosper¬ 
ity and comfort, has been occupying the attention of the Protectorate 
'.Service. /' 

I'A,t'an early date; the regional commanding officers ancicivil magistrates 
iwill 'be'called; on''to institute in' their districts, thrift iassociations ' oii' the^' 
fifoUowihg'^ lines 
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Every societ} shall have as many sections aS' there are tribes in the 
territory ; each one shall conduct its business separately and be provided 
with its capital and an interest account. 

The society shall be managed by a council of members of djemaa, 
with the card as president. At the military or civil control head quarters 
there shall be a board of managetnent presided over by the Calipha of 
the Sultan,, the vice-president being appointed by the superior authority, 
The cards and the ckioukh shall have seats on the board. A secretary 
and treasurer shall also belong to the board. 

The members shall be bound to pay an annual contribution of 2 pesetas 
hassani (i) per charrue (2) ploughed. The amount shall be paid at the date 
of termination of the harvest. A delay may be granted, however, by the 
Administrative Council, on the proposal of the djemaa, to members tempor¬ 
arily in difficulties, but this delay may not be prolonged beyond the date 
of the next harvest. The Regional Administrative Council may even 
excuse payment of the annual contribution by those members whose in¬ 
solvency is notified by the djemaa. 

The loans will be granted at the rate of 5 % per annum, and in propor¬ 
tion to the area cultivated and the funds the bonow^er has at liis disposal, 
and they will be repayable at the date of the harvest. 

After consultation with the djemaa, the Regional Administrative 
Council may grant assistance varying with the requirements, to such mem¬ 
bers whose precarious situation calls for it. 

(Summarised from Bulletin Economiqiie du published by tlie Service 

Economique of the Residence Gdnercile, September, 1913), 


(i) The Ureiich 5 franc piece is about 6 pesetas hassani 25. 
{2) The charrue is about 8 or 10 hectares. 
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CO-OPB:rATION in SPANISH AGRICULTURE. 

{Continued) (i). 


§ 6 . Co-operation for production and saii':v. 


(a) Syndicates of orange-growers. 


We have seen the important position to which rural banks and co¬ 
operative societies for mortgage credit have attained in Spain as a coii/ 
sequence of their wide development and activit}'. With these must be 
mentioned the syndicates of orange-growers, which in regard to their 
co-operative organisation, are of no less importance. It may truly be 
said that these syndicates constitute the most perfect form of agricultural 
co-operation' in Spain. 

Co-operative associations among citrus fruit, growers, which take 
the form of syndicates, are of recent'origin and exist only in the eastern 
part where almost the whole orange-crop of the peninsula is produced (2). 
In fact before the year 1.908 in Castellon there w^ere some syndicates of' 
this nature, but they were defective in organisation and their action, 
was' limited.- No syndicates however, were in full vi,gour until tlie 
■end"of that year, when at Valencia, the principal growers united witli 
the more important representatives of the rural class t(,) discover a remedy 
for thedrad condition of their trade, which general opinion, attributed to 
their defective system of sale and exportation of produce. 

" The good seed of co-operative organisation was sown in tliis union, 
■and was , fostered by the movement of rural association due to the recent 
promulgation of the law of 1904 and of its definite provisions added in 1:908. 
■New syndicates arose in the principal orange-growing centres and, these 
were'all soon, united in a Federation. ■, It was certainly mot an easy 

(1) The first part of tills article appeared in the number of this bulletin for March, ' 19,15 
'pp. 10-27. , ,' 

(2) The provinces of Valencia and Castell6ndevote respectively about 20,000,mid i'6,ooo 
' ha.' to the cultivation of, citrus fruit, the produce, of which fin Spain, where ■'It is the third most 

,lmportant crop, represents" ,an average annual .value. of ,fro,Ei:',7o>oo^o,0,00; to 75,000,000 pesetas. 
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matter :to induce agriculturists to sacrifice their independence for the 
common good but praise-worthy propaganda for this end was carried 
org and among those most especially active in this work we must mention 
vSenores I^assala, Sarthou, and Ivetteir. 

To give a comprehensive idea of these associations, we shall briefly 
describe the regulations of that ofMijares de Villareal [Sindicato namnjero 
del Mijares deVillaryeal) which was taken as a model by the greater number 
of those afterwards established* 

This syndicate, as well as all the others, is constituted in conformity 
with the law of January 28th., 1906, to unite, prepare and sell in common 
the oranges grown by its members. 

The syndicate undertakes the charge of the exportation and sale of 
the fruit in accordance with the established rules and each member must 
have all his plantations registered. 

Every year before the fruit season begins, the syndicate opens a 
register in which all the parcels belonging to members and approved by 
the Committee, with their extent and other particulars, are duly entered 
and described. In no case may a member reserve to himself the right 
to sell the oranges grown in any of these registered plots to any other per¬ 
son or association whatever. 

When the time for gathering the fruit , comes, each member must 
declare the quantity of oranges in each of his registered plots, and this 
is duly noted. After this registration the oranges are no longer the private 
property of the grower ; they pass to the group and are henceforth 
completely under the control of the Committee of Management, even in the 
case of the plots changing owners. 

Every year the Committee fixes the price for each class of fruit, which 
remains unchanged during the entire season. Then, as the fruit is gathered 
and cotinted, it is classified as “ choice '' or first class, 2nd. class and 3rd. 
class. vSome days before it is gathered, experts appointed by the committee 
go to the plots and classify the fruit. 

The gathering is made either all at once or in parts according to the 
rules laid down by the Committee as to size, class, ripeness, condition,, 
and other particulars. Every day the owner receives a receipt for the 
quantity taken away, and the price per thousand; to the price per 
thoiisaxid oranges a certain sum is added as comxxensation for depreciation 
and damages dating from Eebruary ist., according to a scale fixed every 
year at the firvSt general meeting (i). At the final settlement these compens¬ 
ations are not taken into account. 

The Syndicate must see that the orange harvest is completed on 
May 31st.' 

If the market and available funds permit, the administration may 
grant the advances it considers it is able to' those members; , who 


(1) The scale established by the Syndicate of Mijares de' Villarreal for 1913-14 -varied; 
from o.xo pesetas on February 3rd. to 18 pesetas on Jxme sotli. 
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ask for tliem. The harvest fitiislied, tlie' annual |)ayi:nei:i;ts u'te made, 
and all obligations incurred by the syndicate are settled out of tliC' 
profits arising from the sale. 

But whether the accounts show profits or losses, all ga;ins or losses 
must be equally siiared by tlie members according to tlie iituiij,)er of 
tliousaiids of oraiigevS which each has contributed to the ccjititriors' st'f'>ck. 
The syndicates are directed by managing committees witte (‘xteiisim:' 
powers for the use of which they must account to the members’ gxsiera.! 
meeting which assembles in ordinary session twice a year in the mouth of 
October to draw up its programme and. appoint a Committee of M’aii- 
agement and again at the end of the harvest for the settlement of 
accounts. 

The following figures show the increase of members in, tlic^ ea,steri,! 
districts ; 

Nu,iuJier 

Sea!5o,ns oi; SsMidieatet^ 

'1908-09 

1909-10 

19.10-,11 

1911- 12 

1912- I3 

1913- 14 


7 

hi 

14 

,TQ 


Tlae 'Pederat:ion of orange-growers was'formed in 1909 by the vario'US 
associations fo,r the purpose of studyi,n.g' the markets, providi.i,ig for imp(,)ti.>- 
.ation, arranging for the distribution and forwarding of goc.Kis i'.d:c. As 
mlready mentioned, there are 24 federated, co-operative societi.es wit.h 
members (.i). 

■The aims of the Pederatio.ti are more especially : 

(i) Purchase in common of manures, machinery, materials and a'|,)- 
■ pliaiices for combating diseases of orange trees ■; 


(tj llie assodatioiis .forming the Federation are at present : The co-operative sodcliesof 
:'orange growers ,of 'Burriana/del Este, “ Victoriaof Castel|6ii, ‘M,a Union, of Algiinkt of 
'Alfaro, of Petres, lU .Ideal ” ■ of .Algar, “ B1 Sen^ol 'of Vinaroz, Ua Fama ” of Torreblanca, 
Feiiix’I of Algar; the first co-operative society of orange-growers of Sagoiito; the 
agricultural, syndica,teS' of Mijares of Villarreal,Bl Progreso” of Algar, ** Esperanto” 
of Benavites, of Carlet, of Alginet, “ El Campo ” of Puebla de Vallbona; co-operative society 
"lor' esportaUou, of Onda; syndicate of .mutual'co-operation mid, protection'Ecnifayb of 
',;:';'Espioca:,; ,'agricultural, and 'CO-operative society ,of Beneguacil ; agricultural circk" of, Cattarojal 
■■■■■ .syndicates:, of .orange-growers, of 'Nules^ Villarreal and "Gandia ; the', agriculturists,’','associa'tian. 
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(2) Utilisation of residunm from the orange plantations; 

(3) Piircliase and manufacture of materials for the preparation of 
the fruit; 

(4) Mutual insurance against risks of transport by sea and land ; 

(5) Organisation of transport; 

(6) Establisliment of agencies, appointment of representatives for 
sales abroad ; 

(7) Organisation of commercial missions for stud}^ on home and 
foreign markets; 

(8) Study and defence of the agricultural interests of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies belonging to the Federation. 

We may say that all these various objects have already been realised. 
The Board of the Federation enters into an agreement v/ith the head 
harbour-porter for the shipment of the fruit, and with navigation compan¬ 
ies in regard to the freights for each season and the delivery of the 
fruit on the different markets. At the more important ports the Feder¬ 
ation has agents who receive consignments of fruit which they sell by 
auction. 

Mutual insurance against risks only began during the last season, 
so we have no particulars in regard to it at present, but from the 
information which the manager of this branch, Senor Sarthou, has kindly 
given us, it seems to have been very successful. 

The Federation carries on other forms of business, but of these we 
shall mention oiil}^ one, that is onion-growing. This was undertaken at 
the request of some of the members and is still only in its infancy. 

The following table gives some particulars as to the export of oranges 
in the season 1911-12 with the names of the associations sending them 
and their destination ; 
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TAEiji IV. —Number and DesUmtiou oj Cases Exporied In 


Name of Association 

I/>n<ion 

Liverpool 

Ma»i Chester 

Hult 

Brhitol 

1 

Cufdlfl' 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers of Burriana . . . 

712 

43 > 7 M 

6,368 


2,911 

2,508 

Agricultural vSyndicate of Mija- 
res de Villareal. 

3,974 

29,OtSo 

2,349 

— 

2,336 

1,327 

Co-operative Society for Ex¬ 
portation, of Oiida .... 

160 

2,761 

933 

■1,840 

1,097 


Syndicate of Orange Growers 
of Villareal. 

2,088 

3,855 

2.927 

200 

1,052 

1,003 

Syndicate of Orange Growers 
of Gandia. 

5,011 


1 

— 

-.. 


First Co-operative Society of 
Orange Growers of Sagonto. 


795 


” 


119 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers, « Victoria» of Ca- 
stelldn. 


417 

1,143 

1,165 

100 

155 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers, « Bolena » of Tor- 
reblanca.. 


2,039 

149 

311 

! ' ' 

395 

554 ' 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers, « Ea Union » of 
Algitnia. 

69 

■ 1 
j 





Agricultural Syndiaite, « El 
Progreso» of Algar .... 

409 

69 




_ 

Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers of Fetr6s » . . 

1,296 

217 

_ 



... 

Co-oper.Soc. of Orange tkowers 
,«Ei Ideal » of BenaviteS . 

125 

_ 





Co-operative Syndicate of Be- 
nifayd. .'. 

167 

161 1 


_ 

181 

j., , 

Co-oper.Soc. of Orange Growers 
« El Servob of Vinaroz . , 

— 

1,189 

—, 


4,46 

328 

Agriculturalists’ Association 
of Castelidn . . ' . ■ . . '. . 

0 

0 

495 

2,084 

12,210 

551 


Agricultural, Syndicate,«Espe¬ 
ranto» of Benavites . . . 

II4 

406 

— 

SI4' 



, Total 

16,228 

85,224 

154953 

18,840 

'9j27I 

' ' 5*994". 
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hy t) Conipostn^ 'hi I'ldaaiton oj Otengc-Giono'i 


i »h u A 

Niwt }stk 

jllinibuti 

JJrt intn 

\ntvvcTp 

Arasttrci \m 

Jlctteidm 

Total 


1,078 


3921 

^507 

1 

12,154 

3 itii 

108 387 


2413 

5,142 

3,^1 

I 000 

1879 

759 

57 483 

776 

S <)3 

15 519 

550 

3,272 

Oio 

654 

32 o6o 


1,021 

3 <^55 

1,9 [0 

•2(^75 

2,542 

2,44s 

25 650 

— 

- 

513 

— 


— 

— 

6,124 

— 


5,054 

— 

4,455 

2,918 

— 

« 14,544 

^ 100 


2,783 

130 

I 336 

200 

594 

8,133 

239 

X 08 

j 

5,I2J 

488 

1,154 

! 

1 

126 

10,944 



300 

-- 

929 

490 

- 

1,848 

- 


1,763 

172 

901 

255 

1 

3,569 

70 

" 


8(>S 

1,333 

907 

— 

7,83^ 



838 


l,o6S 

670 

1 

1 2,711 



^356 

— 

264 

026 

1 

i 2,455 

206 

218 

2,736 

550 

289 

129 

j 

6,091 

—, 


7,104 

1,612 

6,629 


I &54 

32,839 

— 

— 

120 

— 

355 

499 

“ 

1,608 

8,685 

6,391 

.L 

77,879 

14,082 

30,167 

23,579 

9996 

1 322,279 

1 __ 
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The 322/279 cases exported and sold according to this table in igii-ic 
contained an average of 620 oranges per case, that is in all about 
200,000,000 of an approximate value of 3,500,000 pesetas. 

(b) Other co-operative societies for produciion and sale. 

Though the co-operative societies for raising citrus fruit a,re, as we 
have said, the most important in Spain, yet there are others, both foi: prc;.- 
duction and sale, of which the cliief are composed of wine-growers, dairy- 
men and sugar manufacturers. 

Co-operative wine-making is not frequent in Spain. One of the most 
important societies of the kind is that of Carmen (Criptaiia). Its capital 
is formed of 200 shares of 75 pesetas each. Every shareholder must con¬ 
tribute to the society 4,000 kgs. of grapes for every share lie holds. Tlie 
shares ate in the name of the holder, and can not be transferred without 
the consent of the other members. 

The grapes supplied to the society by its members are paid for 
the market price. The profits are shared among the members unless the 
society considers it desirable to devote them to the purchase of tmidiiiiery* 

There are some other very important co-operative societies for wine¬ 
making such as that of the syndicate AleUa Vlnicola'V, founded by the 
association! composing the federation of wine-growers of the 
of Spain. 

The first effort to form a co-operative- dairy in Spain is quite recent, 
Its result is the society called the ‘‘ Quescria Manchegad' (the Cheese Fac- 
to.ry of Ea Mancha) founded at Infantes in 1913. We have no direct 
information in regard to its organisation and work, but it seems to' Imve 
been modelled on similar societies in Switzerland. The results obtained 
have so far been satisfactory; in fact the breeders of cattle in different 
rural centres propose to follow the example of the Queseria Manchega. 

Co-operative sugar factories in Spain have generally given satis¬ 
factory results. In most of these the shareholders nmst also lie agri- 
ciiiturists who agree to contribute to the factory a cei'tiain (|uantity of 
'beet-root for eacii of the shares field by them, llie profits are divided in 
proportion among tlie shareholders. 

In other co-operative societies it is not necessary for every member 
to' be an agriculturist. In these, agriculturists si:t|;)t)ly the raw nmterial 
as.purchase price of shares; those who are not cultivators purchase shares, 
they' must however, in addition, advance 500 pesetas for each share of 
1,000 pesetas, for the cost of manufacture. This advance of supplementary 
funds'is repaid at .the.' end of the season. Aniong the most important 
co-operative societies may be. mentioned those of San Isidro and of the 
Puresima ■ Concepcidii, both of which are established ■ -at Grenada, 

These, forms of co-operation for production and . sale are not yet 
widely developed in Spain; probably the most important are the co-oper- 
,'ative,sugar,-factories. 

■ We,may';,add that,some attempts at co-operative farming have been 
made :i-n'.Extremadura,'■but:,they -have, not as yet, been very successful'; 
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§ 7, Co-operative purchase. 

^ It may be asserted that in Spain there is no agricultural association 
rvliich does not either continually or occasionally make purchases in com¬ 
mon of farm requisites,, manures, seed etc. Collective purchase is therefore 
the most usual form of co-operation in agriculture in Spain. But though 
it is common to nearly all rural unions very few have any special organ¬ 
isation for this w^ork. What has been affirmed of co-operative manifestations 
in general is true in this case, viz. that in most cases co-operative pur¬ 
chase supplies the casual necessities of rural associations already formed 
without any regular or permanent organisations. 

Nevertheless, nearly all district and diocesan agricultural federations 
and others of the more important associations have special sections for 
co-operative sale. 

When a federation receives from its subordinate associations lists 
of goods required it calls for tenders from the producers of such goods. 
Thus the producers are placed in direct communication with the feder¬ 
ation, which acts as the representative of its subordinate societies. In 
practice this system meets with opposition, through the natural repugnance 
of the cultivator to make engagements in advance. To obviate this 
difficulty, some associations to be hereafter described purchase on their 
own account manures, seed and implements, which they have reason to 
believe their members will probably need, and these they sell at a price, 
which, while always lower than the current market price, yet generally 
leaves a small profit for the federation. But the want of the necessary 
organisation generally precludes resort to this system. 

The federations which effect the greatest number of co-operative 
purchases are the following; the ''Mirobrigense'' (Ciudad Rodrigo, 
province of Salamanca), with thirty syndicates, to which belong more than 
1,500 agriculturists, making collective purchases of raw material amount¬ 
ing annually to more then 900,000 kgs.; the Federation of Catholic Agri¬ 
cultural Syndicates of Fa Rioja established at Rogrono, with 73 federated 
syndicates, the purchases of which amounted in 1913 to 583,646 pesetas (i); 

Amouat 

in 

(i) The goods supplied by tlie Association to the syndicates in 1912 were: pesetas 


American vines (grafts, rooted and other cuttings) ...... 9,386 

Seed (21,720 kgs.). ^,925 

Trees (1,663). 932 

Machines (sorters, presses, harrows, etc).. 3,^95 

Apparatus used in vine growing (pulverisers, spraying 

macliiiies etc.). 1,947 

Sulphate of copper (44,458 kg.).. 27,287 

Flowers of sulphur (67,348 kg.). 16,636 

Spring manure {129,700 kg.). 20,533 

Autumn manure (2,976,500 kg.). 353,689 

Articles of consumption .. .. 3; 16,000 

Other articles 27,2 16 

Total . . . 583,646 
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the Federation of Valladolid; the Montahesa (Santander} ; that of the 
diocese of Burgos, and others. 

Besides the Federations, there is an agricultural association of great 
importance for its collective purchases, viz. “ The Association of Agri¬ 
culturists of Zaragoza”. Its system is the following; it buys goods 
without any preliminary engagement on the part of its members/'who 
afterwiirds purchase from, it such goods as they need at a price 'which 
covers only the cost at the centre of production or charged by the import¬ 
ing firm, and that of carriage and storage. 

This association has 3,100 members distributed among 303 localities, 
The services it renders to them are shown in the following tables: 


Table; V. — Account of the manure in stock, and bought mid sold 
by the Assoemtion during the year I9i3“i9i4. 


Df, Amount in pertetiu-. 

In stock on April 1st. j'6/)6.1..85 

Manure bought during the year. 

Carriage, by rail.... . 30,()5:i:.40 

Porterage.■... 4.,().:|.(n("H,:) 

Rent of stores.■. " 2/700.00 

Salaries . 4 » 737 * 5 <''' 

Insurance premiums... ,12 <8/20 

Wages of worktiieii, sacks, receptacles, etc. ... i ,7()7'/'i':<2 

Total , . . 732,2()] .2(,^ 


Cr, 

Manure sold (5,115,022 kgs.) . .723,061.75 
In stock (155, 404 kgs.) . . . . 24,395?.95 

Total ... 747.459-7« 

15,198.50 


Profit . 
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Iabie VI. — Account of seeds in stock and 
those bought and sold by the Association dufing the yeat 1913-1914. 


Amount in pesetas 

Ill stock on April ist, 1913 .. 3,191.05 

Seed bought during the year. 29,679.35 

Carriage by rail ... 589.55 

Porterage. 173.80 

Sacks and packing cloths. 450.00 

Workmen, bags. 614.65 

Wear and tear of machinery and repairs . . . 76.55 


Total .... 34.774-95 


Cf . 

Seed sold.31,388.55 

Received for sorting 1,137 kgs. of 
corn belonging to the members 475,50 

In stock. 3,747-45 

Total . . . 35,611.50 

Profit . . . 836.55 

Previous to the coiistitution of this association, the 'consumption of 
chemical manure in the neighbourhood of Zaragoza was unimportant. 
Wiiile this was partly due to the want of technical instruction among the 
agriculturists i.t is not the less true that the smah results obtained by 
those who tried the effect of the manures had also an influence. This is 
explained by the fact that the agriculturists had to buy the manures 
through unscrupulous intermediaries, who in order to realise large profits 
generally sold manures of bad quality and not adapted either to the 
land or to the crops for wiiich they were intended. 

ThC ' Association of Agriculturists of Zaragoza has not only supplied 
manures of good quality, but has instituted an agricultural laboratory 
which' gives advice, and analyses earth, seeds, ^etc. for the members. Now- 
that the agriculturists are convinced of the advantages to,be obtained from, 
the use of manures adapted to their land and their crops,, a constant increase 
is',.obsc’rved in the coii$nm|)tioii of these.manures by the members of, the' 
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Association. The foUowing figures show the continual increase in the con¬ 
sumption of manures during the ten years from' 1900 to 1910* 


Tabi,e VIL — Increase in the ammmt of manure supplied 
by the AssocuzHon in the years jrom 1900 to 1910. 


Years 

Manures Supplied 

(kKS.) 

I9OO-I9OI ...... .. 

116,333 

1901-1902. 

. . 299,070 

1902-1903 . 

. . 37 UI 44 

1903-1904.■.. * 

, . 1,130,841 

1904-1905.. 

1,151.593 

1905-1906.. 

■ • 1,643,707 

1906-1907.. 

. . 1,760,137 

1907-1908. 

0 

00 

1908-1909. 

• ■ 3.395,867 

1909-1910.. 

, . 3,938,638 


This short account must not be closed without mention of the '‘ Agricul¬ 
tural Syndicate of Jelo'h which deserves notice for its co-operative pur¬ 
chases of agricultural machinery, the " Agricultural Syndicate of Pilofla ” 
well known for its supplies of manure and seed and for its selected breed¬ 
ing stock; the Syndicates of Casbas, of Villa de Hecho and others worthy 
of notice for their co-operative purchases in general. 




From' this brief sketch a general idea may be formed of the con¬ 
dition of agricultural co-operation in Spain. Undoubtedly there is still 
much' to be done, especially if comparison be made with the development 
of this branch of co-operation in those countries which are at the head of 
agricultural progress. However, it is certainly true that if we consider 
the special conditions of the country, the idiosyncrasies of the rural class¬ 
es, and the state of agricultural technique, factors which in the ratal 
districts of Spain often form obstacles to the association movement, w e must 
acknowledge that rural co-operation in this country has of late made re¬ 
markable progress, and attained perfection of form in the syndicates of 
orange-growers, and in the rural banks of Extremadura above described* 
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Certain, advocates of agricultual co-operation have for some time 
feared that an isolation in the midst of association v/oiild arise, that is an isol¬ 
ation of the associations, in view of the fact that general federations are 
slow' to constitute themselves. On the other hand, others maintain that 
such fears are premature, considering that a general federative organis¬ 
ation ought to be the product of a degree of development not yet attained 
by most co-operative societies in rural Spain. 

But in fact the progress made of late by the co-operative movement 
in vSpain shows that it ■ is really developing and so far from pausing is 
steadily advancing in proportion to the appreciation of the advantages 
to be obtained by its means. 

We may therefore hope that with the aid of the public authorities, agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in Spain will soon reach the position it ought to hold 
in a coimtiy where the cultivation of the land is the chief source of wealth 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBEICATIONS REBATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND xASSOCIATION. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


ABSETT (W. H.): Agricultural Co-operation. A series of six articles in Co<)ptnx(im: 
VoL XlyVI, Nos. 4-9, January 23rd.-February 27tbL., 1915. 


The writer, in a series of short articles, describes the growth and pres¬ 
ent position of the different branches of agricultural co-operation in Eng - 
land and Wales. Inevitably his account of the development of the move- 
ment is largely a record of the work of the Agricultural Organisation Soc¬ 
iety, and he acknowledges the assistance he has received, in the prepara¬ 
tion of his material, from Mr. J. Nugent Harris the secretary of tlnit 
Society. 

He deals with co-operation in the poultry and dairy industries, witli 
small holdings and credit societies, and with the work of thefewkitge pur¬ 
chase and sale societies which exist in England and Wales. His final ar‘t- 
,icle is devoted to a discussion of the'|)roper relation between, the agi'icul- 
tural co-ox)erative societies and the distributive stores,—between, that iS' 
to say, the organised producers in the villages and the organised coiistijti- 
ers in the towns.. Since' 1908, energetic efforts have been made to devel()|> 
mutual trading betw’-een these two branches of the co-operative niovenient . 
Joint conferences of the representatives have been held and, quite 
recently, ■ three sub-committees have been appointed,' for Englaiid and 
Wales, 'Scotland, and Ireland respectively. Inter-trading between agriciiltura I, 
co-operative societies and industrial and distributive co-operative socie¬ 
ties amounted in value, in 1913, to a total of £229,416. The question of 
arranging inter-trade relations ■ is,, one of peculiar, difficulty,upon' w.hich 
the 'writer is entitled to speak with authority, audit is ,a matter, for'regret 
that the final article of the series is so short. 
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ITAEY. 


Federazione Siciliana delle Cooperative. Ea Cooperazione agricola in Sicilia nel 
1914 {Sicilian Federation of Co-operative Societies. Co-operation in Sicily in 1914), Gir- 
genii, Sicily, 1915.. PP- 33- 


This is a report on the progress made by the Federazione Siciliana 
delle cooperative ” of Girgenti in the year 1914, by its General Secretary, 
Prof. Enrico Ea Eoggia. From this publication we learn that, at the end of 
1914, the federated societies were 56 with 11,257 members. They are 
mostly land credit banks, acting as intermediary organisations for the Bank 
of Sicily, for its land credit business. The deposits they had received 
amounted on the 31st. of December, 1914 to 763,700 frs. and their capital to 
2,849,179 frs. Their total reserve funds amounted to 91,593 frs.; as against 
72,871 frs. in 1913. 

Ill 1914, the work of the special '' Azienda-concimi {Manure 
B^{■siness) connected with the Federation was considerable, as may be 
seen from the following figures: goods and machinery, receipts, 239,278 frs.; 
goods and machinery, expenditure, 246,200 frs.; banking business, 
389,379 frs. ; bills discounted, 85,868 frs. ; general business done, 
960,715 frs.; superphosphates delivered, 226,129 frs.; machinery and 
implements, 7,990 frs.; seeds 3,887 frs,; various manures and anticrypto- 
gamic materials, 8,194 frs.; net profits, 2,667 frs. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


PEARSON (Raymond A.): Agricultural Organisations in European Countries, Neio 
York State Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 66, pp. 451-636, ill. illbaiiy, N, Y., 
December, 1914. 


The author of AgricuUufal Organisations in Etitopean Coimtries was 
for nearly four 37'ears Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of New 
York. On retiring from that position, early in 1912, he was requested by 
the Governor to visit Europe for the purpose of studying agricultural con¬ 
ditions there, and prepare a report of his observations with special 
reference to agricultural co-operation. His report — the present volume — 
is a somewhat superficial description of the chief agricultural organisations 
in practically every countrji in Europe in which co-operation has made 
any progress at all. The volume is illustrated by a large number of photo¬ 
graphs which help very greatly to give reality to the author's descriptions. 

In an introduction to the report Dr. Pearson calls attention to a num¬ 
ber of considerations which it is important to emphasise in view of the fact 
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that the report itself is intended to be in the nature of a guide to farmers 
in the United States who are seeking for forms of co-operation aciai)ted to 
their particular needs. He points out, in the first place, that successful 
co-operative societies have never been founded without liarcl work ii|)o:ii tlit* 
part of the promoters, even in those cases where soine obvious aclvaiitage 
was to be obtained through combined action. He calls atteutioii to tlie fact 
that in America retail and other dealers often conduct their business on a 
very narrow margin of profit, and that, where this is so, there is or 
nothing to be gained through co-operative bu5diig or selling*. Finan>-, lie 
insists that co-operation can only succeed if responsibility is placed directl3''' 
upon the individuals who compose the societies, since only thus is it 
possible to secure the personal interest and activity which are essential. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


AUSTRIA. 


HAIL INSURANCE IN 1913. 


SOURCE: 

Max I/EINDOR.FER (Dr.); Report submitted to the Chamber of Commerce and ludustrj^ of 
I^ower Austria and an article on the same subject in No. 2.058 of the " Walmanm Verst- 
chernngs-Zeitschrift ” of Berlin. 


In 1913 tlie number of persons insured against hail in all the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy showed a remarkable diniiiiution, a decrease of 
about 1,000 policies for the Provincial Institute of Lower Austria and a 
similar decrease for the societies limited by shares in Lower i\ustria; in 
Upper Austria a decrease of 708; in Salzburg 163, in Bohemia 1,175, in 
Moravia 665, in Galicia 1,790 and in Huiigar}?* 11,642. A tendency to 
diminution had shown itself in 1912; this increased in 1913 with a marked 
leduction of the value insured and the amount of preiniums. But we 
must observe that the diminution Was not in proportion to the number 
of pel sons, insured, because it affected principally small and very small 
aiiioiiiits. Of the 11,642 policies less taken out in Hungary, 82 % corre¬ 
sponded with those of peasants insuring for sums under 2,000 crowns, 
and II % with sums of from 2,000 to 6,000 crowns; in the district of 
Vienna the entire loss was in amounts not exceeding 6,000 crowms and in 
Bohemia almost entirely in. amounts of less than 10,000 crowns. So to 
this we must attribute the fact that the insured capital did not suffer 
the ' reduction which might be expected 'from the smaller number' of 
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policies. The loss ’was readered less appreciable in some provinces or it was 
compensated for in the increased amoiuit of the preniiunis wliicii the 
societies had to ask because of the iinfavouralole state of hail insurance 
business. 

The causes of this decrease in business wliicli contrasts sha,r|)ly witli 
the increase of the transactions of other branches of insuratice imiy be 
found chiefly in the state of the weather in the autumn of 1912, and in 
the vThole of 1913. The humidity- of the autiinin greatly liiiidered fanii' 
work ill winter, in parts rendering it totally impossible. In certain 
districts of Bohemia where beet is grown the winter sowing of corn was 
delated because the beet crop was still in the ground in November and 
December and the sowing of summer wheat and barley could not be made 
until the first months of the new year. But the winter of 1912-13 was not 
favourable to any sowing. When fine weather came at the end of M!arch 
and beginning of April, work was resumed, but soon the temperature again 
changed. The return of the cold hindered the development of vegetation 
and had a consequently unfavourable effect on the number of policies taken 
out by farmers. Thus in Bohemia especially where hail insurance had for 
some years been profitable, the experience previously made was confirmed 
that in those places where little hail had fallen, the farmers neglected to 
insure, and as regards Hungary the stimulus of the very serious and 
numerous hailstorms of the preceding year was now wanting. Besides, we 
shall remember that though the general financial condition of the country*’ 
inclined the farmers to save, yet the depression had also its effect on this 
branch of insurance. 

In relation also to this subject we must mention that among the 
large Hungarian proprietors another cause began to effect insurance 
against hail. Among the sugar manufacturers there was a project for 
insuring their beet cropsin turn, from time to time or year by year, by means 
of syndicates for mutual insurance. The first advocate of this idea was 
the late Baron Joseph de Hatvany but after his death the movement sub¬ 
sided. We not do know, however, whether it is quite abandoned or wliethex 
it may^ be again taken into serious consideration and acted on. The bad 
results hitherto obtained in Hungary from hail insurance are certainly 
not encouraging to the advocates of such a scheme for, according to the 
statistics of Iranyi, the Austro-Hungarian societies lost in 1878 and later 
over hail insurance 22,459,000 crowns or 4 % of the net premiums paid. 

In spite of all this, however, the financial results of hail insurance 
were not unfavourable. Though in Moravia the claims absorbed more than 
100 % of the premiums, in Bosnia and Hungary the societies obtained 
profits by no means despicable, though the brilliant hopes for the year were 
not realised—hopes which in Hungary especially existed even until July. 

With regard to the meteorological conditions of 1913 affecting hail 
insurance, the hail storms in the mountain distncts during the month of 
June were violent, and the claims in these districts absorbed'more, than 
half of the income from premiums. The. weather afterwards was not , such 
as to improve the situation. 
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Bohemia Avas completely free from meteorological disasters, and to 
thiwS fact may be attributed the good financial position of the hail 
iiistirance societies there. Galicia suffered severely in 1913, especially 
in June and August, and here the expenditure quite swallowed up the 
income. 

In Hungary, hailstorms in July seriously damaged the harvest, but 
the returns for the 3^ear were better than were expected and there was some 
profit gained by the societies which, as we know, suffered the loss of 
a million in 1912. In the branch insuring fruitall over Austria there 
was a falling off of business, and the insurance of tobacco in 1913 did not 
give good results by reason of the bad seasons and violent hailstorms. 

The following table shows the number of policies issued by the insur¬ 
ance societies in the countries of the monarchy of the greatest import-' 
aaice for this branch of insurance, together with the sams assured; it 
contains also the figures necessary to ascertain the extension .of hail 
insurance, and at the same time permits of a comparison of the yield from 
hail insurance according to the territory or the district concerned. 



Number 

of 

Societies 
to which 
the Bata 
Refer 

Number 

of 

Insured 

Persons 

Amount Assured 

Premiums 

Paid 

' Number 
of 

Persons 

Suffering 

l/osses 

Claims Paid 

Eower Austria. . . . 

7 

5,695 

13,901,500 

313,743 

e >075 

237 , 4^8 

Upper Austria, . . • 

7 

M45 

10,656,400 

166,094 

502 

48,764 

Salzburg. 

7 

601 

718,400 

17,610 

4 

233 

Bohemia ....... 

7 

8,So6 

51,909,410 

2,012,698 

2 ,. 52 I 

751,690 

Moravia. 

7 

6,864 

31,871,000 

671,373 

1,530 

679,433 

Silesia. 

7 

1,592 

5,432,000 

92,877 

rSo 

50,970 

Galicia and Bucovina 

4 

7,065 

54,907,555 

1,533,588 

£,.031 

718,771 

Hungary and depend¬ 
ent territories . . - 

9 

67,134 

3^3.512,944 

10,319,751^ 

22,E53 

6,286,434 


The societies have granted to farmers the right of insuring grain al¬ 
ready cut and bound, up to ten days after cutting, b3^ means of a slight 
addition to the premium, and this concession has been widely taken 
advantage of by agriculturists* 

The fluctuations in the amount of premiums of the national societies 
from 1887 to 1912 is as follows : . ' 
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IS87 

Crowns 

19.473,172 

1900 Crowns 

16,7.1.6,780 

:r888 

n 

17,281,146 

1901 

17.377.124 

1889 


19.050,596 

1902 

17,613,4.45 

1890 


1:6,344,863 

1903 

>7~<P<h735 

1891 

)) 

14,805,268 

1904 

19,304.362 

1892 


14,720,670 

1905 

20,325,9(17 

1893 

)) 

12.331,564 

1906 

23,076.443 

1894 

■>> 

13,874.440 

1907 )i 

20,754,4.49 

1895 


12,710,550 

1908 )' 

25,07:1,262 

1896 

h 

13.845,033 

1909 > 

26.892,79.4 

1897 

).) 

15,470,194 

1910 

30,492,463 

1898 


19,284,4.14 

1911 

29,019,807 

1899 


30,062,026 

1912 

30,886,748 


The average value of insurance policies in Bohemia in 1:913 was 5,894 
crowns against 5,859 in 1912, and 4,9091111911; in Tower Austria, in Up|:)ci' 
Austria, in vSalzburg, Moravia and. Silesia, 3,551 crowns against 3,350 
in 1912 ; in Galicia, 7,913 crowns against 6,673 in 1912, and 7,743 in i:()Xi; 
in Hungary 5,114 crowns against 5,032 in 1912, and 5,000 in 1911. 




DENMARL 


I. INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
IN AGRICUI/rURAE WORK IN RECENT YEARS» 


§ I. Tee bxij, fok mz reform of the existing eegiseation. 


In Denmark, the first law dealing with insurance against accidents in 
work dates from 1898. It was concerned with the accidents befalling in¬ 
dustrial workers, for, in this country, as elsewhere, this was the first cate¬ 
gory of workers for whom provision was made, as, being the most exposed to 
risks and, existing in populous centres, it was able more easily to 
attract the attention of the legislator (law of January 7th., 1898; sup¬ 
plementary laws of May 15th., 1903, and December ist., 1913). The insur¬ 
ance of fishermen was afterwards provided for (April 3rd., 1900; sup¬ 
plementary law of March 30th., 1906); that of sailors (April ist,, 1905) 
and only in the last place was any similar measure adopted on behalf 
of labourers engaged in agriculture, horticulture and sylviculture 
(May 27th., 1908). In a word, we have to do with a gradual development; 
on the one hand, owing to the absence of the statistics necessary to establish 
the frequency and amountof the various accidents, and, on the other, because 
the insurance against accidents in work constitutes a problem of such 
gravity and connected with so many and such important interests, it was 
not possible to introduce it at once for all the categories of workers. The 
multiplicity of laws could not fail to bring about a certain disparity in 
the treatment of accidents. In 1898, when the first law was passed, 
insurance against accidents in work was still a new thing, the successive 
laws were inspired by different motives dictated gradually by the experience 
of insurance in Denmark or elsewhere. To eliminate this disparity between 
the various laws, as well as the defects which had been revealed in each 
of them; to harmonise in a single organism the different branches of accident 
insurance; to extend the obligation and benefits of insurance (now that 
it was more possible approximately to establish the risks) to new cate¬ 
gories of workers; such were the aims that demanded a remodelling and re¬ 
vision of the legislation and led to a bill for an organic law which was 
laid before Parliament on January 14th. of the present year. This bill 
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does not aim at effecting any violent change in the existing lt‘gisl;-ition,, 
but only at unifying,, completing and perfecting it (i). The tiiiidaiiiental 
principle that inspires it is, that every employer is bound to coinpeiisate 
the persons in his employ for any accidents arising in the course of 1::.iieir 
work, or from the work itself. 

In this manner, according to the new bill, all the workers a.re in |)rifi- 
ciple subjected to insurance. Purely occasional workers are excepted, 
but it is important to note that this exception does not extend to casual sigri“ 
cultural workers. In all these respects the bill in question does not con flict 
with the previous laws, but enlarges their scope; especially inasmuch as it 
does away with the limit previously established for the mininium. importance 
of the undertaking. 

As far as agriculture is concerned, while according to the law in force 
(May 27th., 1908) the obligation of insurance for workers receiving regular 
wages and for occasional workers (including the superintendent who does not 
receive an annual salary above 1,500 crs.) ceases when the value of the farm as 
shown in the cadastre is less than 6,000 crowns, in the bill this miniintini 
limit is abolished. By this means, the legal inequality between the work¬ 
ers on small and on large farms is removed, as the disparity of treatment 
has gradually become less justihable, with the ever increasing indnstrial- 
isatioii, not only of large but also of small holdings, and the consequent 
increase of accidents on small farms. 

The bill reaffirms the principle that the master is not directly to under¬ 
take the risk (in view of the possibility of his being unable to pay the compens¬ 
ation) but is to transfer it to some institute authorised for the purpose. On 
the other hand, an important innovation is introduced regarding the institute 
of insurance, for though only applying it in the case of the insurance of 
sailors and fishermen, the bill introduces the principle of the compulsory 
lorniation of consortiums among masters in the same line of work. Such 
consortiums, analogous to the Berufsgenossenschafteiiof Germany, 
owing to the wise spirit of prudence animating Danish legislation, wonid 
only be compulsory for the present in the case of the above mentioned oc¬ 
cupations, blit the rule could subsequently easily be extended, to otlico's, 
including agriculture. 

The number of persons for whom insurance is compulsory under the 
neW' bill is increased very considerably. In fact, while in Denmark small 
holdings 'are very numerous, the methods of their cultivation are highly in¬ 
tensive and require the employment of many labourers. While at 1:he pre¬ 
sent time compulsory insurance is in force for about 110,000 farms, it will 
have to be extended, if the bill becomes law, to 80,000 more, of wliich the 
value iS'estimated as less than 6,000 crowns. The agricultural workers 
for whom insurance will be compulsory will amount to about 380,000. 

, Adding ,160,000 persoms , who may be voluntarily insured ' according 
to the' provisions, there will be, in "'the case of agriculture alone, a ,total of 

(i) See especially 'tlssurandoen’', Insurance Review, Cop,eahagen. Nos.'3 aM'4 i,9i'5. 
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540,000 persons whose insurance is provided for in the bill in question. We 
shall not speak further regarding the latter, it suffices to have mentioned 
it and we shall wait till the bill becomes law before discussing its tenor at 

length. 

We shall, however, set forth the results obtained under the existing law, 
taking the necessary data from the report published annually by the agri¬ 
cultural division of the Council of Labourers’ Insurance (i). This report, 
although those for previous years have been considered, always deserves 
attention on account of its wealth of data and the extraordinary interest of 
the statements it contains. 


§ 2. IiNStJRANCE AGAINST AGRICULTURAL ACCIDENTS IN DENMARK IN I913. 


(i) The jrequency 0/ accidents. —The necessity of providing compens¬ 
ation for accidents to agricultural labourers is shown by the con¬ 
stantly’increasing number of cases notified to the Council and dealt with 
by it since the passing of the law of May 27th., 1908. 

A. Compulsofy insurance. — In 1909, we find 550 claims for com¬ 
pensation ; in 1910, 1,978 ; in 1911, 2,312; in 1912, 2,370; in 1913, 2,418. 
Of the 2,418 claims brought before the Council, 265 (ii %) were re¬ 
jected as not coming under the head of the cases contemplated by the law 
of 1908. 

Of the remaining 2,153 considered, 1,178 were not cases giving claim 
to compensation, since the injured person reacquired his Ml capacity 
for work. 

There thus remained 977 cases to be considered, of which 55 were fatal. 

Of these 55fatalcases, in38there wereno heirs having a right to as¬ 
sistance ; in 15 there were heirs possessing the right to compensation for 
a total amount of 35,000 crowns ; in three cases only partial compensation 
was given, amounting in all to 1,700 crowns. 

Comparing these figures with those of other years since the coming 
into force of the law, we get the following table : 


(i) Betetning fra Arbejderforsikrings-Raadets Landbrugsafdcliiig for Aaret 1913, See 
also our Bulletins of June, 1911, October, 1912 and May, 1914. 
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Tabi.B I . — AcxideiUs and Compensation for Compulsory Insurance. 




Number i 
of 

Cases in wliich the 
Survivors had a Right 
to Compensation 

Amotmi 

Compensati 

of the 

III Paid as 

Totaj 

C<,>uipeus- 

ation 





Total 

Partial 

, 1 ' a i, iS 



Fatal 

Total 

Partial 

Compens- 

CotupeiiK- 




Cases 

Couipeus- 

Cotnpcna- 

atiou 

ation 





atioii 

atioix 


— 

(crowns) 





. 

(crowns) 

(crowns) 


1909 , . . . 


26 

12 

— 

30,000 


30,000 

1910 , . . . 


65 

24 

6 

60,000 

3,100 

63,100 

I 9 II . . . . 


89 

39 

7 

97,500 

3,600 

101,100 

igi 2 . . . . 


61 

25 

4 

62,500 

2,200 

64,700 

1913 . . • • 


55 

14 

3 

35*000 

1,700 

36,700 

1909 - 1913 - » 

. 

296 

114 

20 

285,000 

10,600 

295,600 


It would be interesting to be able to explain the reasons for the 
great diSerence in the fatal accidents in the different years and why 
there were far more in 1911 than in the other years; but no such explan- 
tion is furnished by the report in question. The same is the case in regard 
to the persons whose working capacity has been permanently reduced 10 per 
cent, or more, by injury (others have no right to compensation). In fact 
the compensation required for such cases amounted in the difierent years 
to the following sums: 


1909 10,332 crowns 

19^^. 303,496 n 

1911 , • * • *. 425.340 

1912 .. 401,088 

19^3 368,676 » 

1909-1913 . . . 1,510,932 crowns 


In 1913 the degree of disablement produced and the. ccnnpensation 
paid' w^ere as follows : 


Bimiiuition 
of Worldsig 
Capacity 

10 % 

II-I5 )) 

16-20 )) 
21-25 « 
26-50 
51-75 )) 
76-99 » 
100 )) 


Cases 

CottipcMsatioh 

183 

65,880 

crowns 

147 

73,224 

)) 

71 

50,112 

)) 

51 

45,900 

)> 

55 

70,740 

)) 

24 

56,340 

)) 

I 

2,880 

», 

X 

. 3,600 

■ )) 

533 

368(^6 

crowns: 
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To these 368,676 CIS. must be added 25,000 crs. paid under the head 
of additional compensation according to the revised judgment pronounced 
by the Insurance Council. 

B, Voluntary insurance. —As has already been said, insurance is 
voiiintary in the case of persons engaged in work for the proprietor or the 
manager of an estate of which the value as shown in the cadastre does not 
exceed 6,000 crowns, or engaged in agriculture, sylviculture, or horticul¬ 
ture, or the owner, or tenant, of such an estate, or the husband of such an 
owner or tenant. It is so in a word for all cultivators who are not subject to 
compulsory insurance, viz., hired workers, or as often occurs on such small 
farms, persons who are at the same time employers and workers, under 
which head is also included the wife of the proprietor, or manager. The 
frequent occurrence of accidents on these smallholdings justifies the provision 
included in the bill extending compulsory insurance also to all labourers 
0:11 farins of a value as shown in the cadastre of less than 6,000 crowns. In 
order to be able to draw correct conclusions and establish the frequency 
of the accidents, it 'would be necessary to know the number of the persons 
insured; but this information is not given us in the report. 

Ill 1913 the accidents ascertained hy the Council amounted to 116, of 
which 37 gave no right to compensation owing to the limited duration 
of their consequences, 5 resulted in death necessitating a total compens¬ 
ation of 12,500 crowns, while the rest were distributed in the following man¬ 
ner as regards the degree of disablement produced and the compensation 
paid. 


10% . .. 

. 22 

7,920 crowns 

11-15 ......... 

. 22 

11,124 

)). 

16-20 )).. 

. 15 

10,650 

)> 

21-25 )> . . . 

. 5 

4.500 

)) 

26-50 )> . . . , '. . , . 

. 8 

9,460 

)) 

51-75 » ■ • .. 

2 

5.040 

» 

76-99 « • • .. 

. . 

— 

)) 

'100 )) . ' . . 

.' . . - 

' 

» 


74 

486,000 crowns 


(2) Age and sex of the victims. Time and causes of the .accidents, — 
If the report of the Insurance, Council fails to enlighten us on some points, 
it contains, on the other hand, an abundance of most interesting information 
regarding the ageand sexof the victims, the time at which the accidents took 
place and the causes of the latter. We shall dwell with particular at¬ 
tention upon these data which furnish exceedingly important experience in 
regard to insurance, all the more because they are omitted in many ''other '' 
official and non-official statistical 'returnS'idealing''with'' this subject.; 












TABI.E IL — Classification of Accidents According to the Age and Sex of the Persons Irmrred. 
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INSURANCE- ACAXNST ACCIDENTS IN AGEICUI/rTOAI/WORK ^ - 39 


We have placed alongside of the data respecting conipiilsoiy insur¬ 
ance those relating to voluntary insurance, although the paucity of the lat¬ 
ter allow of no positive conclusions being drawn from them; the sole iiote- 
wortliy lact being that the percentage of accidents is larger for women in 
the case of voluntary insurance tbaninthat of compulsory insurance. This 
fa,ci is easily explained if we considcn the kind of persons who are voltiiit- 
a;rily insured (vSec page 37). 

(;;) 77 /c causes 0/ the accidents and the time oj their occurrence. — With 
regard to the kind of work, we have the following data referring to compuls¬ 
ory insurance: 


Disabled Killed 


Rural Holdings of the value of 100,000 cr. and upwards .... 87 10 

» « » » 50,000-100,000 » . 41 8 

tt » » » 20,000 - 50,000 » .. 183 20 

» » « » £2,000- 20,000 » . 61 7 

» . )» » » 6,000-12.000 » .. 46 2 

vSylvicultiire ..' . . ■. ,23 2 

Horticulture .. 15 — 

Dairjdng.. . 22 ' ' i 

Tui'f-cutting 3 , — 

Threshing. 38 4 

Working in Marl Pits .. 6 , — 

» in Accessory Industries. 8 i 


533 55 


The fatal cases and those causing disablement occurring in the various 
quarters of the year are distributed as follows: 



Compulsory 

Voluntary 


lusuraiice 

Insurance 

1st. Quarter ....... 

.. 139 

23, 

2 nd. » ....... 

.loS 

II 

3rd. » ....... 

. 178 

25. 

4tli. )) . 

. . .. 163 

20 


As is seen, the largest number of accidents occurred in the third quarter 
which includes July, August and September, a period of more intense 
agricultural work (reaping, threshing etc.). 
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The following is the distribution according to the da30s of the week : 



Compulsory Insurance 



...-... 

- .-. 


'Vi.»luuta,ry 





Insurance 


flicn 

Women 

Total 


Sunday . ... . 

56 

6 

62 

9 

Monday.. 

So 

ID 

90 

'II 

Tuesda\'' , . .... ... 

68 

16 

84 

I '5 

Wednesday. 

73 

16 

89 

9 

Thursday. 

71 

14 

1 85 

10 

Friday.. 

77 

12 

1 8q 

12 

Saturday. 

74 

0 

83 

13 

Day not specified. 

5 

I 

6 



504 

84 

i 

2S8 

'79 


I^et us give in conclusion some data regarding the causes of the accid¬ 
ents ; 

Compulsory Voluntary 
Insurance liiaurauce 


Accidents caused by animals. 94 17 

» » » driving. 91 13 

3) )) » machines and implements . . 145 12 

« )) u falls.126 20 

)) )) )) crusliings, blows etc. 47 

3) 33 3) various causes. <85 17 


(4). Pro portion oj victims oj accidents registered with Sickness Insurance 
Societies .— Let us conclude with some brief notes on the proportion of the per¬ 
sons registered mth Sickn.ess Insurance Societies injured during the year 1913. 
As, has been said before, the existing law does not grant conipeiisation 
to injured persons until after an interval of 13 weeks. During that time, the 
compensation is paid by the Sickness Insurance Society authorised by the 
State, with which the labourer is registered. .In 1913, of the 2,395 cases of 
accident (compulsory insurance) submitted to the decision of the Insurance 
Council, 2,043 had been registered with Sickness Insurance Societies. Natur¬ 
ally, cases, were' excluded in which the individual was less than 15 years 
old,,as he cannot^ at that age belong to' a sickness' insurance society.' • ' 

" 'In the following comparative table,'data lor igir, ■ 1:912 'and 19,13 
are g'iven. • ■ ■ ^^ 



















Table HI. — Nimiber mid Proportion of those Registered with Sickness Insicyance Societtes 
among the Persons Insured subject to Compulsory Insurance during the Years 1911, 1912 and 191 


INSTJRAKCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURAL WORK 
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The corresponding figures for voluntary insurance were, in 1913, 162 
registered (62.1 %) as against 99 (37.9 %) not registered. In 2912, there 
were 66.4 % registered as against 33,6 % not registered, and in 1911, 57.8 % 
registered as against 42.2 % not registered. 

The percentage of those registered with the sickness societies is tliiis 
higher in the case of voluntary than in that of compulsory insurance. 
Although the percentage of the compulsorily insured persons registered is 
slowly increasing, nevertheless it is to be deplored that nearl}^ half of the 
victims of accidents, owing to improvidence, are without assistance during 
the first 13 weeks. If this has been proved to be the case in a country 
like Denmark, where the rural population has attained so iiigli a degree of 
both intellectual and economic development, we must recognise the advis¬ 
ability of the direct intervention of the State, wherever possible, to oblige 
the improvident and careless to make provision for less prosperous times. 


§ 3. Insurance against accidents in work during 1914. 


We shall add to what has been said a table containing general data re ¬ 
specting insurance against accidents in labour recently published by the 
labourers' Insurance CotmciL 



Accidents 

Reported 

Accidents 
in the Case of 
which Right 
to Compens¬ 
ation is 
Acknow¬ 
ledged 

Fatal 

Cases 

Compens¬ 
ation for 
Injury 

(crowns.) 

Conipeiis* 
atioii ill Case 
of Death, 

(crowns.) 

Manufactures .. 

5,150 

1,012 

57 

501,549 

120,199,85 

Fishing... 

122 

95 ^ 

34 

20,880 

1 43,900.00, 

Navigation.. 

545 

157 

84 

38,808 

49,300.00 

AgficuUure ........... 

2,465 i 

9 

77 

348,444 

74,8(,')0.oo 

Total . . . 

6.570 

2.397 

269 

957,345 

303,109.85 


These data show the large proportion of accidents in agricultural labour 
in the total number of accidents to labourers. Adding the figures for other 
years, we find that from 1908 to 1914, the total compensation paid for 
agricultural accidents, in the case of compulsory insurance alone, amounted 
to 2,267,556 crowns, of which, not taking into account the additional com- 
pensation granted during the years 1912-13, 370,400 crowns were paid as 
compensation in case of death, and 1,859,376 crowns in the case of 
disablement. 
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I. — The recognised sickness insurance societies in 1913 
AND 19x4 —' Although as we have seen, the sickness insurance societies 
have not yet reached the maximum of development they may be expected 
to attain in a country like Denmark, they are ^marly approaching nearer to 
this goal 

At the end of 1913, there were in Denmark, 1,547 authorised sickness 
insurance societies, as against 1,578 in the preceding year 

As it is not yet possible for us to give the data for 1914 relating to the 
distribution of these societies in Danish territory and to their composition, 
we shall give below the figures referring to the end of the preceding year: 


Table I. —• Distribution of Sickness Insurance Societies in Denma.rk 



Local 

Societies 

Profess¬ 

ional 

Societies 

Industrial 

Establish¬ 

ments’ 

Societies 

Total 

The Capital .. 

43 

33 

— 

x 6 

Provincial Towns.. . . 

127 

23 

10 

160 

Ktirai Communes of the Islands. , 

565 

2 

4 

571 

Rural Communes of Jutland . . . 

712 

— 

2 

741 

The 'Faroe Islands. 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Total for Denmark . . . 

1.454 

58 

16 

1,528 


Although the table does not give special figures for agricultural 
■societies, the' importance of the sickness societies for the rural population 
is evident. In fact, out of 1,528 in 1913, 1,285 were local societies existing 
in the rural communes of the Kingdom, The same year, 98 %, or nearly 

all these communes, possessed sickness insurance societies. The numerical 
development of these societies has been continuous, regular and rapid 
vsince the passing of the law of April 12th., 1892, by which they xvere created, 
as is showui in the following table: 
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Tabee IL — Percentage of Rural Communes 
Possessing Recognised Sickness Insurance Societies, 




Islands 

% 

Jxitland 

% 

Entire Kingdom 

% 

Dec. 31st., 

1893 

42 

20 

30 

)) 

1894 

47 

27 

35 

)) 

1895 

53 

33 

42 

)> 

1896 

58 

43 

49 

)> 

1897 

60 

58 

60 

)) 

1898 

64 

68 

69 

)) 

1899 

70 

73 

74 

)) 

1900 

75 

78 

77 

» 

1901 

77 

78 

77 

V) 

1902 

80 

81 

81 


1903 

81 

83 

82 

» 

1904 

86 

86 

86 

» 

^905 

89 

90 

89 

)) 

1906 

91 

92 

91 

)) 

1907 

94 

96 

95 , 

)) 

1908 

98 

97 y2 

961/2 

)) 

1909 

95 

97 y2 

96 y2 

)) 

1910 

96 % 

98 

97 

» 

I9II 

97 

98 

971/2 

)) 

1912 

97 Vz 

98 y2 

98 

» 

1913 

98 

99 

981/2 


As regards the ntimber of the members, it was higher in 1914 than it 
had ever been before. We should notice that the report for 1913, showed 
the same encouraging improvement as compared with the preceding years. 
Ill fact the number of members which was 749,635, in 1912, rose to 795,639 
in 1913 and 834,448 in 1914. The increase was 39,006 members from 1912 
to 1913, 45,812 from 1913 to 1914 and 47,809 in the course of the year 
1914. The rural districts of Jutland and of the islands showed relatively 
an increase of 7 and 5 per cent in comparison with the preceding year. 

If the total number of members is compared with the total of the citizens 
of the Kingdom of above 15 years of age, it will be found that 44% of the 
latter belong to recognised sickness insurance societies. In 1908 the insured 
persons were only about %rd., in 1904 %th., and in 1901 Vstli, of the 
population. 

The State grant to the recognised societies was increased in 1914 to 
2,936,000 cr. or nearly 171,000 cr. more than in the preceding year. 

(Stimmarised from the SiatisHske Efterretninger, published by the StatistiesU 
Departtnent,,, Copenhagen, March 31st., 1915,' No. y and the 'Report of 
tlie Inspector of 'Sickness Insurance SodetieS'ior, 1913. , Copenlmgen). 
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2. — SlCKN'ESS INSURANCE OF FOREIGN RURAE WORKERS. — Danish 
agriculture employs a fairly large number of foreign labourers. In the 
summer of 1914, there were in Denmark 12,452 foreign workers of whom 
2,191 v/ere men, 10,224 women and 37 children of an age for work; 11,851, 
or 96 per cent of the total, w^ere employed in agricultural work. These 
(of v^rhom the number rose from6,600 in 1907, to 12,700 in 1913, decreasing 
slightly in 1914) are for the most part Poles. In 1914, 9,332 came from 
Austrian Poland (Galicia), 2,938 from Russian Poland and 44 from German 
Poland. Por the protection of these immigrants in a countiy of the 
language and customs of which the greater number were ignorant, a law, 
already mentioned by us, was passed in 1908 (amended in 1912), under the 
name of “ Polaklonen”. This law especially regulated the contracts and 
the conditions of the housing of the immigrants, but contained in addition 
important provisions of social thrift, such as those relating to sickness in¬ 
surance societies. According to art. 8 (larv of April 17th., 1912), second and 
following paragraphs, every contractor employing workers coming under 
the head of those mentioned in Art. i of the present la we is required to enter' 
these foreign workers on the books of the mutual aid society “ Sygefor- 
sikring for udelandske Randarbejdere ” (Sickness Insurance Society for 
Foreign Agricultural labourers) recognised for the purpose by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior as a sickness insurance society. The State allows to this 
society, a grant of 50 ore per insured labourer and of the total of the 
paid up contributions, up to the amount of one crowm per annum per 
labourer insured. 

''In the contract mentioned, in art. 4, it shall be expressly specified 
that foreign labourers shall be insured against the consequences of dis¬ 
eases. This insurance includes such burial charges as may not be covered 
by the sums still due on wages, and the deposit for the return journey. The 
insurance further covers the consequences of accidents in accordance with 
the law^s relating to accidents in wwk.” 

During the year from March ist., 1913 to February 28th., 1914, 2,044 
employers had insured 13,074 labourers. The society’s receipts during the 
same period rose to 74,811 cr., of which 31,688 cr. consisted of the balance 
from the preceding year. Of the total expenses, 28,901 cr. represented 
hospital expenses, 3,545 cr. the doctor’s fees, 335 cr. the cost of medicine and 
I, no CIS. daily compensation. During the above-mentioned year, 952 cases 
of sickness w^ere notified; the days of sickness were 15,099, or about 16 
days per labourer invalided and 1.56 per labourer insured. 


* 

❖ :is 

3. Haie INSURANCE. — There are in Denmark 15 mutual hail 
insurance societies. Of these 5 have their head quarters in the islands and 
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10 in Jutland. The societies had a total of 81,000 members; 43,000 of 
these belonged to island societies which, on an average, are cousiderabl}^ 
more iiirportaiit than those of Jutland (8,600 as against 3,800 inembers |)er 
society). 

The total amount insured in 1913 was 195,000,000 cr,, 99.8 per cent of 
this amount being insured in the insular societies and 95.2 in tin- s(„)cieties 
of Jutland. The compensation paid varied much from year to yejir, as 
is shown by the following figures ; 


Total 

of Pretniiims 
and Other 
Receipts 

1908 .406,000 

1909 . 260,000 

1910 ...... 120,000 

I9IT .129,000 

1912 . .. 289,000 

1913 .300,000 


Capital 

Conipenstitioii ol' tlu' 

Paid Societies 

369,000 — 

223,000 

78,000 350,000 

78,000 354,GOO 

214,000 392,000 

2C)T,000 326,000 


There are no precise data as to the area insured against damage by 
hail. It can be approximately estimated at about of the country 
and at one half of the land capable of cultivation. 

(Summarised from SUitistiske Effenelrm^cr, February iStlp, ipifi). 
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ITALY. 


INTBl^-EST BEARING MORTGAGES IN ITARY 
AT THE END OF 1910. 

By Dr. Domenico Polizio, 

Chief of Section at the Department of Finance. 


iNTPODUCTlOiV. 


The utility of a report on the mortgage indebtedness as indicative of 
the conditions of landed property and the development of credit in one of 
its forms of widest and securest application cannot be overlooked. 

If we may admit that today the interest in knovring what part of the 
mortgage indebtedness is borne by holdings not yet relieved of serv¬ 
itudes of ancient origin is becoming less, attention is on the other hand 
being given more and more to that portion, which is now the most iinport- 
aiit and is contiiiually increasing, that is to debts on loans incurred for 
the benefit of agricultural or tubaii holdings, or in connection with the 
purchase of real estate by instalments, as this part is direetty connected 
with the increase of production and prosperity. 

To examine from this point of view the mass of savings spontaneously 
directed towards landed property as an investment presenting a certain 
stability and the rate of interest on such investments, the term fox which the 
debts are incurred, the share the principal classes of lenders and borrowers 
have in them, to investigate as far as may he the object of the invest¬ 
ment the nature of the real, estate benefiting by, the capital borrowed, 
,as well ■ as the dist 3 'ibutioii of the objects of these enquiries in the vatious. 
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parts of the national territory, without doubt is a task for economic sta.t- 
istics to undertake of <pute novel and increasing interest. 

When further, thanks to these studies, it has become possi,ble to estab¬ 
lish the sphere of action of the banking institutes authorised to c.ondiict, 
land credit business, with special financial privileges and privileges in 
respect to procedure granted them by law, we should have the means of 
practically testing the sufficiency of the eventual imperfections of t he meji- 
sures to prevent loans at exorbitant interest, and at the same time to 
facilitate the production of wealth. 

Statistical research in this direction is not yet sufficient 1 }'^ advanced 
and has not been very often undertaken. 

France, where the methodical organization of this research was early 
studied (i), has not 3^et begun the research itself. 

In fact, the earliest very limited researches, carried out on the initiat¬ 
ive of the International Institute of Statistics, were made several years 
ago (2) and have not been followed up. 

The Hungarian Government has recently commenced the study, but. 
on a system that has been very much attacked (3). We know also that the 
Egyptian Government is, in its turn, beginning to occupy itself w^ith the 
matter. 

The most extensive and most reliable results have been obtained by 
the Italian Department of Finance. Its first studies were made at the end 
of 1903 and extended over the thirty years' period from 1S7..I to 1:903, as, 
in accordance with the Italian Civil Code, mortgages expire at the end 
of thirty years ; the second studies which have just been published cover 
the period 1881-1910 (4). In both cases only the certain interest bearing 
mortgage indebtedness was considered and the eventual mortgages not 
paying interest were neglected, as they are generally subject to suspeiisive 
conditions or are means of precaution, but, in reality, do not affect the value 
of the holding, and do not constitute an investment of capital. 

We shall briefly examine the recent statistical return for the period 
up to the end of 1910, in its inincipal aspects and its signi:ficatioii. 


METMOD and RliSULTS. 

In the first place the studies made in Italy have the merit of being 
reliable. If, in fact, in other countries it is easy to ascertain the amount 
of mortgage indebtedness from the public registers of mortgages, and ascert- 

(1) Bulletin du Conseil Superieur dc Statistique, iSgy, 1:^0, 6. 

(2) Bulletin de Vlnstitut International de Statistique^ Vols. XI, XIII and XIV. 

(p Eellner : La dette hypothicaire et les charges puhliques des immeubles en Bongrie, 
'.Do'; Vol. XVIII. 

(4) Departinent or Finance debito ipotecario fmtUfero italiano' e delk opera* 

sionidegUIstitutidicreditofondiarioal^idicembreigiQ. 
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aili their principal details, as their registration is coinpnlsor}^ it is not 
everywhere as easy, as in Italy, to separate the certain from the eventual 
indebtedness, and, in regard to the first, to make careful, additional examin¬ 
ation ill regard to partial or total repayments not entered on the mortgage 
registers, either out of carelessness or to save expense, or on other grounds, 
as well as in the case of other changes not registered or duplicate entries. 

This examination, which is indispensable if reliable results are to 
be obtained, on the other hand, is possible in Italy, owing to the special 
arrangements for the income tax afiecting the certain interest bearing 
credits individually, in respect to all modifications up to the total repay¬ 
ment, whether made in regard to the rate of interest, the term or the snb- 
stititioii of the debtor or the creditor. As it is to the interest of the tax¬ 
payer at once to report dux>licate entries and variations (the term for 
prescription being very short and the tax very heav}^ 15 % of the gross 
revenue besides the additional centimes and the costs of collection), we 
may be certain that generally the alterations and duplicate entries are re¬ 
ported by the taxpayer to the taxing officer, even if not registered in the 
mortgage office. 

The system being such, it is sufficient for the ptirposes of an accurate 
return that each mortgage credit in the thirty years' period to be studied 
be entered on a card afterwards forwarded to the taxing officer for identi¬ 
fication and examination, so that he may make declaration whether at a 
date evStablished in advance, the credit is still entire or modified in any 
detail, whether there are duplicate cards for the same credit, and, if that 
is the case, which of them must be destroyed. 

The examination is then so complete that if the mortgage were 
fraudulently registered as not bearing interest, or if by chance it were 
omitted by the registrar from his report, the taxing officer would be able 
to show the credit that should appear in the return, unless the registrar, 
in his turn, could prove that none had to be shown, for example if the mort¬ 
gage took effect from a later date than that fixed for the return of mortgages, 
or if there were only a note of hand. 

If is only in the cases in which the Italian income tax regulations do 
not oblige, for special reasons, certain institutions (the State, provinces, 
communes, the Public Worship Fund, institutions in the enjoyment of 
civil personality, land credit establishments, banks and societies limited 
by shares) to establish the amount and the conditions of each of the credits 
bearing interest, that it is necessary to ask for the benevolent co-operation 
of these institutions, as it is not possible to find the necessary information 
in their statements of accounts. To say the truth, this special assistance 
was generously given, especially by the land credit establishments which 
at once interested themselves in the social object of this statistical return. 

The same course was pursued in respect to the few cases of mutual 
aid societies exempted from income tax. Finally, when there was exemp¬ 
tion for life annuities on account of their insignificant amounts, ox for 
landlords' servitudes due to private individuals, as the voluntary co-oper- 
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atioii of those enjoying them was a priori not to be expected, the inform¬ 
ation in the mortgage registetvS had to suffice. 

This method, elaborated by the Department for itvS first statistical 
enquiry for the period ending December 31st., 1903, having given good 
results, was again applied in the second enquiry for the period ending 
December 31st., 1910. 

The preface to this return furnishes information on this matter as 
well as in regard to the necessary unity of aim in the preparation aiixl ex¬ 
amination of the information in its first form, and the examination of 
each card and the later grouping of the data in synthetical tables. 

The Italian Government proposed in the first place to examine the 
effects of two new influences favouring public economy, between 1903 and 
1910, the reduction of the rate of interest and emigration, very justly observ¬ 
ing that In view of the general reduction of the rate of interest on loans 
a new situation was formed so favourable to the debtors that it enabled 
the State to reduce the legal rate of interest by i % by the law of June 
23 nd., 1905 . Further, other enquiries had revealed that the large aiiiounts 
of money constantly sent to Italy by emigrants who had gone abroad in search 
of labour were to a large extent utilised, especially in certain regions for 
the repayment of debts and the purchase of real estate and for clearing of 
the burdens upon it. The new enquiry in regard to mortgage indebted¬ 
ness 'WQ.s undertaken for the purpose of discovering whether the mortgaged 
real estate had benefited by an improvement corresponding with the burden 
of the conventional or judicial interest, as well as the importance of such 
improvement, the amount of the new savings utilised on mortgage security, 
for purposes of building or of agriculture and the amount of the business 
done by the land credit institutes. The new enquiry must finally furnish 
information that may be of use in case the studies for the conversion of 
the mortgage debt into laud debt are resumed. 

The investigations conducted on these lines have shown that the nuiii- 
ber of the interest bearing credits entered on special cards was x/:r6(.),266; 
from which number there must be deducted, as a result oi the exani;in,aiion 
above mentioned : ist., 335,782 fully paid, off;' 2nd. 7,992 duplicate en¬ 
tries 3rd., 7,822 entries erroneously made either 'by the registrar of mort¬ 
gages or the taxing officec. 

There thus remained, altogether or in part, at the end of 1910, 608,670 
first mortgages for a total amount of 4,253,904,130 frs. 

Our attention is immediately attracted by _ the very large number 'Of 
credits full37^ repaid, the amount of which we do not know, because probably 
no importance was given to what may be considered as the withered portion 
of the vigorous plant, the green and living part claimiiig every attention. 
However, it is ascertained that in all the regions of Italy the number of 
mortgages very appreciably decreased between the end of 1903 and that of 
1910. We seem, therefore, to be authorised in inferring that, during this 
period, there has been a general effort made to extinguish the' ancient bur¬ 
dens on real estate and that this effort was^ intense 'at least in the regions 
from which there was the largest emigration overseas. 
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The following table shows the distribution of the mortgage indebted¬ 
ness at the end of 1910, according to the regions as well as the percentages 
for the regions considered. 
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Table I. —• TenUorial Dvdnbution of the Italian Morii^aiic Indebiedncss. 



Nnmber 


Percentage 


of 

Entries 

Amount 

of 

Number 

of 

Amou.ut 

Piedmont.. ! 

73.432 

354,730,46s 

9.09 

8.34 

Liguria.. . 

26,886 

189,051,832 

3-33 

4.45 

Lombardy... * . . | 

67,830 

818,281,412 

8.38 

19*24 

Veneto.. . 1 

65.979 

366,092,001 

8.15 

8.60 

North Italy. . . 

334 ,la*? 

1 , 138 , 155 , 1 U 

38.95 

40.65 

Emilia and Romagna. 

46,048 

358,822,926 

5.69 

8.44 

Tuscanv' . , . . 

90,335 

469,798,827 

11.18 

11.05 

Marche. 

24,297 

109,288,187 

3.00 

2-57 

Umbria. 

17.413 

92,385,639 

2.15 

2.17 

Latiiim .. 

31.599 

i 

344,363,444 

3-91 

8.09 

Central Italy . . . 

i 309,693 

1 

1 , 314 , 659 ,OSS 

35.95 

33.53 

Abbruzzi and Molise. 

1 

1 4 i >545 

80,747,883 

5-13 

1.89 

Campania, . . ... 

j 86,765 

3554342,54^ 

10.95 

S -35 

Apulia .. 

84,694 

215,973,606 

10.41 

5,08 

Basilicata. 

23,721 

39,116,870 

2.84 

0.92 

Calabria. 

23,026 

84,661,453 

2,80 

1.99 

South Italy . . , 

359,151 

115 , 843,358 

53.15 

18.33 

■Sicily ., . ■ . . . . . . ■. . . 

87,893 

343,967,917 

10.89 

8.09 

Sardinia' ■ .■ . . . , . '. 

17,207 

31,279,089 

2.10 

0*73 

Insulae ItalV' . . . 

t 05,100 

! 315 , 341,006 

1 

' 12.99 

8.83 

■,, '^ITALY . , 

808,670 

: 4 , 26 e,oo 4 iso 

'■''■100, 

, lOO' , 
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The rates of interest per annum are divided into five classes : 


Up to 

3 ^2 % 



Between 

3 ^2 % 

and 

5% 

» 

5 % 

)) 

8% 

)> 

8% 

)) 

10% 

Above 

10 %. 




The first class probably includes the rates we i'na3' consider most in 
favour up to the present on account of their being so moderate, the second 
class may be considered as including the ordinary rates of honourable trade; 
the third may already be considered as including high rates; the fourth 
and fifth include ruinous and usurious rates of interest exceptionally asked 
in the case of life annuities and servitudes of ancient origin in regard 
to which a plausible reason may be established by contract or which 
may be justified on historical grounds as the burden is no longer borne by 
the real possessor or purchaser of the land. 

It would have been certainly advisable to establish a more minute 
distinction in the group of rates between 3 % % and 5 %, as that paid on 
about three fourths of the mortgages, were it only to facilitate comparison, 
for, in short periods of time, the variations in the rate of interest are generall}’ 
slight and are lost slight of in a too heterogeneous mass. We think the De¬ 
partment itself is now convinced of the advisability^ of taking this into 
consideration when a new return of mortgages is prepared. 

Under existing conditions, the mortgage credits and their amounts are 
classified as under, in respect to the annual rate of interest. 


Tabee II. — Rates of Interest per Amumi. 


Interest Bearing Mortgages 

Number 

Amount 

Percentage 

of Number 

of Amount 




Upto 3% %. 

Between 3 % 5 %. 

)) 5 » 8 ....... . 

» 8 » 10 » . 

Above 10 %. 

33,774 > 

527,501 

211,584 

30,663 

5,148 

470,942,203! 

3,084,591,030 

621,537,258 

65,063,625 

11770,014 

4.18 

65.24 

26.15 

3*79 ' 
0.64 

11.07 

72.52 

14.61 

1-53 

0,27 

TOTAE . . . 

808,670 

4 , 263 , 004,160 

100 — 

100— 


The great mass of these mortgages originate, as we have already said, 
in loans which may be distributed as follows, according to the rate of 
interest: , 
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TabIvEIIL -- Rcite of Ammal Interesl on Loiim. 


Loans 

Number 

t\moiuit 

ill Fi'hi. 

Petct: 

0I' Number 

iit'iKe 

of Amount 

Up to 3 % % ■ * * • -. 

17,787 

417,921,635 

4.60 

12.56 

Between 3% % and 5 . 

216,506 

2,382,016,140 

55-95 

71.62 

» 5 » 8 ». 

131,872 

492,289,931 

34.07 

14.So 

» 8 )) 10 ». 

18,522 

30,346,907 

4.79 

0.91 

Above 10 % . ... 

2,295 

3,712,370 

^>•59 

o.ll 

TOTAU . . . 

386,0825 

3 , 326 , 286,083 

1,00 — 

100 — 


This comparison shows that the greater part of the money lent brings 
in only a low or the nsual rate of interest (a consequence, as we shall soon 
see, of the action of the land credit institute), but it also shows that a con¬ 
siderable portion is lent at rates above five per cent and even at usurious 
rates. 

The information in fact obtained from the 808,670 cards relating to 
credits in course is shown in seven detailed tables, the selection and arrange¬ 
ment of which bring into relief the essential elements of the mortgages, 
according to the civil law^ of Italy as well as some other economic and demo¬ 
graphic statistics it was considered desirable to ascertain. More precisely : 

The first table shows the mortgage credits according to their amount, 
distinguishing those not exceeding 1,000 francs (very small credits), those 
between 1,000 frs. and 10,000 frs. (small credits), those between 10,000 
and 50,000 frs. (average credits ) and, finally, those for more than 50,000 
francs. Since generally and above all in the case of loans, the aniount of 
credit is in direct relation to the value of the holdings, it be admitted 
within reasonable limits, that the distinction constitutes a reliable 
indication of the economic importance of the encumbered holdings, that 
is, respectively of the very small, the small, the average sized and the 
large landed property encumbered. 

The second table is concerned with the creditors and distinguishes: 
1st,, the State, which is a large creditor in regard to annual dues devolving 
on it as possessor of the ancient domains of the former States of Italy; 
2iid., the provinces and communes ; the latter are for the most part creditors 
in respect to annual dues devolving on them through their shares of the 
communal domains ; 3rd., the Public Worship Fund, a State Department, 
a large creditor in respect to annual dues devolving on it through the sup- 
■"pression■ of ecclevsiastical property; 4th,, the land credit,institutes, which 
make,.the largest loans; 5th., other organizations and societies' .iiicliiding 
''■savings'baiikS 'and.,otherbanks; 6th., private individuals, b' 
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The third table is concerned with the debtors, and distinguishes ; 
1st*, the State; 2tid., the prosTinces and communes; 3rd., the Public Worship 
Fund; 4th., Institutes of every kind, including those of co-operative charac¬ 
ter, for house building purposes, as a special return of these institutes 
recently formed and developing with the help of credit seemed desirable; 
5th., the other incorporated bodies and societies; 6tli., private individuals. 

The fourth table is concerned with the causes of the debt, which are 
grouped as follows: purchase price of land still unpaid; annual dues of every 
kind and life annuities ; loans; other causes. The latter include mort¬ 
gages in connection with any other obligation not specified in the other 
groups, and most of the judicial mortgages. 

The fifth table is concerned with the term of the mortgage loans, in 
relation to the rate of interest. The terms were classified as five years, ten 
years, twenty >ears, more than twenty years, ox periods undefined. If the 
period registered were exceeded, the tact was reported, as it is reasonable 
to be presumed that it was by agreement. 

The sixth taWe is specially concerned with the operations of the land 
credit institutes, showing the amount, and the nature of the holdings 
ofi’ered in security of the loan. 

The seventh table shows the distribution of the mortgage debt in the 
communes of the Kingdom, according to the population as ascertained at 
the last census. i\.ccount is taken of the nature of the mortgage, that is 
whether legal, conventional or judicial, and of the class of property engaged, 
that is whether land, buildings or both. The communes were divided into 
four groups, with population of not more than 5,000 inhabitants (very small 
rural communes), between 5,000 and 20,000 inhabitants (small communes), 
between 20,000 and 100,000 inhabitants (communes of average size) or 
over 100,000 inhabitants (large urban centres) and these classes are preced¬ 
ed by another including mortgages for indefinite amounts on land situated 
in more than one commune irrespective of the population. The amounts 
obtained by capitalisation of the annual income and life annuities have 
been kept separate. 

In every table and in each class the number and amount of mortgages 
were shown, and, where possible, have also been grouped according to the 
rate of interest per annum. 

The reports were made first, for the mortgage registry offices, of 
which there are 129 in Italy.; then, for the provinces, the regions and the 
entire. Kingdom. ■ 

For the easier understanding of the tables and their verification, there 
is prefixed a table in which the results are summarised for each of the 
sixteen regions of Italy, for each of the large divisions, North, Central, 
South and Insular Italy, and for the whole Kingdom. 

We reproduce the summary here: 
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TabTwE IV. — Statistics oj Interest Bcarm^ Mortgages nj) 




A 11 11 a i 

Mortgages 


Not l^xceeding 3 Vg % 

Between sYz ii”*! 5 % j 


Number 

of 

Mortgages 

Amount 

Number 

of 

Mortgages 

Amount 

Amount of the Mortages. 

Up to 1,000 frs.. 

Between 1,001 frs. and 10,000 frs. 

» 10,001 », » 50,000 » .... 

50,001 Its. and more. 

16,089 

11,855 

4.059 

1,771 

6,266,397 

44,278,387 

97,433,950 

322,963,469 

292,255 

184,224 

42,175 

8,847 

103,343,657 

671,873,232 

936,913,970 

1,372,460,771 


Total . . . 


410 , 943,803 

581,301 

3 , 084 , 591,030 

Creditors, 

The State. 

Provinces and Conimnnes.. 

Public Worship Fund. 

Uand Credit Institutes.. 

Other Credit Institutes, Societies and In¬ 
corporated Bodies. 

Private Individuals. 

1.159 

4,027 

563 

8.364 

8,547 

11,114 

5,302,285 

3,636,010 

696,876 

331,566,714 

25,460,791 

104,279,527 

11,243 

23.322 
28,056 

20.323 

150,970 

293,587 

14,423,969 

24,656,486 

18,542,589 

656,180,363 

703,402,335 

1,667,385,288 


Total . . . 

33 ,n 4 

410 , 948,803 

581,501 

3 , 084 , 591,030 

Debtors. 

The State. 

Provinces and Communes. . .—. 

Public Worship Fund. 

Building Institutes and Co-operative Societies 
Other Societies and Incorporated Bodies . 
Private Individuals. 

4 

127 

I 

III 

348 

33,183 

15,181 

, 3,073,036 

294 

46,522,736 

15,062,297 

406,218,659 

43 

1,258 

I 

268 

2,498 

523,433 

1,153,0521 

41,169,836 

2,490 

34,681,887 

268,598,546 

2,738,985,218 


Total . . . 

33 , 1^4 

“"”^^r 0 , 948,803 


3 , 084 , 591,030 

Origin of the Mortgage. 

Purchase Price Still Unpaid. 

Annual Income and The jAnnuities .... 

Toans.. 

Other Causes. 

1,694 

12,225 

17,787 

2,068 

13,775,571 

.16,167,628 

417,921,635 

20,077,369 

23,926 

226,324 

2x6,506 

60,745 

178,817,986 

328,327,444 

2,382,016,140 

4)5,429.460 


Total . . . 

33,?'14 

410 , 948,803 

!ST, 5 «( 

3 , 084 , 591,030 

Term of Loans on Mortgage. 

lycss than 5 years. 

» » 10 » . 

a » 20 » . .. 

More than 20 years or for Unspecified Time. 

2,545 

2,149 

3,435 

9,658 

27,196,283 

25,554,562 

77,519,19s 

287,652,092 

46,794 

46,723 

52 ,X 79 

70,810 

405,172,461 

567,180,898 

444,582';^ 

465,080,353 


Total . . . 

17,187 

411 , 98 s', 0»5 

. 810,500 

2 , 38 : 2 , 010,140 


Operations of Land Credit Institutes. 

Xoans' tip' to 1,000 frs.., 

» between 1,001 » and 10,000 frs.... A . 

» » 10,001 » )) 50,000 » .... 

fot'' 50,001 and' more , ■.'... . , . 

Total . . . 
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to December ^isL, 1910 {Kingdom of Italy). 


n t e r e s t 

Total 

Between 5 % and 8 % 

Between 8 % and lo % 

Above 10 % 

Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


of 

Amount 

of 

Amount 

of 

Amount 

of 

Amount 

Mortgages 


Mortgages 


Mortgages 


Mortgages 


£12,844 

52,417,298 

17,970 

9,099,985 

3,173 

1,502,237 

442,331 

172,628,974 

88,569 

288,825,699 

11,851 

34,354,147 

1.803 

5,299,012 

298,302 

1,044,630,477 

9,283 

186,560,543 

780 

15,012,893 

154 

3,091,171 

56,451 

1,239,012,527 

888 

53,733,718 

62 

6,596,600 

18 

1,877,594 

11,586 

1,7977632,152 

%ll,584 

S3l,5S1f,358 

30,663 

65 , 063,635 

5,148 

II,?? 0 , 0 S 4 

808,6?® 

4,353,904,130 

5.782 

8,872,399 

12 

8,262 

14 

2,424 

18,210 

28.609.^39 

1,845 

1,627,086 

193 

42,568 

131 

70,467 

29,518 

30,032,617 

6,225 

2,865,492 

I4E 

57,578 

29 

37,253 

35,014 

22.199,788 

II 

113,697 

)) 

» 

» 

» 

28,698 

987,860,774 

45.782 

128,515,074 

1,657 

1,691,646 

717 

1,017,860 

207,673 

860,087,706 

I 5 E 939 

479,543,510 

28,660 

63.263,571 

4,257 

10,642,010 

489,557 

2,325413,906 

^ 11,584 

' 6 ^ 1 , 537,858 

30,663 

65 , 063,635 

544s 

11410,014 

808 , 6^'0 

4 , 253 , 904,130 

3 

2,159 

» 

» 

» 

)) 

50 

1470,393 

152 

2,133,034 

4 

37,590 

I 

2,342 

1,542 

46415,838 


» 

» 

» 

» 

.9 

2 

2,784 

8 

420,658 

» 

» 

)) 

» 

387 

81,675,281 

463 

4,210,019 

44 

168,145 

10 

87,131 

3,363 

288,126,138 
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Table IV. [Continued], — Statistics of Inlsresi Bearing 
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M nb to December yi.sL, 1910 {Kingdom of Italy). 
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§ 1 . The amount oi^ the mortgages. 


Therefore, in Italy there is a prevalence of small and very small credits,, 
constituting about 92 % of the number, while their amount is almost 30 % 
of the total amount. 

Both absolutely and relatively most of the interest at high rates is 
paid on them. 

This suffices, we think to show how little small holdings benefit by 
credit and the diffculties they generally encounter in obtaining it, even when 
giving real security. The interest on a fair proportion of these credits 
is indeed, low, and does not exceed 3 % % and on a larger proportion 
interest is paid at the usual rate, from 3 % % to 5 % ; but, vStill, there 
remains a large proportion on which the interest is high, that is about a 
third part of the amount of these small credits, met with most frequently 
in South Italy and the islands. 

The credits cf average amount constitute 7 % of the total number 
and their amount is about 30 % of the total amount. Even in the case 
of these it is no rare thing to find that the interest is high, in excess of 
5 %, although the proportion paying these high rates is not so large as 
in the case of small credits, being 17 % of the total. In this case also 
we find the situation is worst in Southern and Insular Ital}-. 

The large mortgages represent, respectively about i % of the iitimber 
and a little more than 40 % of the total value of the mortgages of the conn try 
The interest on these is for the most part very low or of average amount.. 
In fact, out of 1,797,000,000 frs., quite 1,694,000,000 fus., ox more than 
®^/ioo P^y interest not exceeding 5 % and represent the greater part of the 
capital invested at low interest. From these points of view, the situation 
in North and Central Italy is best. 

' Ill the interval between 1903 and 1910 we may note a general tendency 
towards a reduction of the number of mortgages, that is from 9164)9.4 
to 808,670 with an increase in their value from 3,666,.230,(>20 fra.tics tO' 
4,253,904,130. francs, or a decrease of 108,024 in the number and an in¬ 
crease of frs. in thier amount. The average aniount of the in¬ 

terest bearing mortgage has, therefore, risen, in this period, from 3,998 frs. 
to 5,260 frs. 

To the decrease in number all the regions of Italy contribute, but onl^^' 
North and Central Italy contribute to the increase in value, and, in the first 
place, Lombardy, while South Italy and the islands show a tendency 
partially to extinguish their mortgage debt, except that in Abruzzi the 
number of the mortgages has indeed been considerably reduced, but the 
amount ■ has finer eased. 

Here we see, generally, evident indications of economic progress, how¬ 
ever the results are regarded. In fact, it is undeniable that there has been 
the greatest economic, progress in ecent times precisely fin North' and: 
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Central Italy and especially in I^ombardy: it must, therefore, be admitted 
that most of the mortgages, favoured by the reduced rate of interest, have, 
in these districts, generally served the purposes of production. The de¬ 
crease in the debt, on the othei hand, in the South and in the islands, can 
011I5 be ascribed to a special cause. Another extensive enquiry of these 
da3?*s (i) had already shown it: it is the remittance of large amounts of 
money to those countries, hy the emigrants, for the purpose of the extinction 
of mortgages on their own holdings, or on holdings purchased by them, or 
Increasing the available local savings, w^^hich facilitate the substitution 
of loans on notes of hand for the older and more expensive mortgages. 

The exception noted in the case of the Abruzzi is more apparent than 
real, since there, v/here indeed the number of the mortgages has decreased 
by one fifth, the debt has increased principal^ in places (especially in the 
Province of Aqiiila) where, in recent years, a siovsrbut industrious economic 
transformation has been in course, that must have rendered necessary 
also a larger amount of real security. 


§ 2. Mortgagees. 

The majority of the mortgagees, that is sixty per cent of them, 
are private individuals. The greater part, 55 %, of the capital lent on 
mortgage is theirs. They receive the highest interest. It may be affirmed 
that ill Italy they are the only usurers. 

Incorporated bodies, banks and societies possess about one fourth of 
the credits, representing one fifth of the total amount. This is an important 
group, which it would be certainly very advisable to divide into two por¬ 
tions, respectively for the banking institutes and the other iiicoiqoorated 
bodies, vSince the work of the former is most important and is quite 
different, their investments being loans of considerable amount at low 
interest, while the other organizations are creditors to-a smaller extent, 
often receiving high interest, because they are essentially creditors for 
annual dues, thus ca,|)italized. The Department of Finance affirms that it 
was its intention to distinguish the credit institutes from the other, in¬ 
corporated bodies, but it had unfortunately to abandon the idea in view 
of the difficulties in the way of an accurate identification. 

It may be that it is not easy to say if a charitable institution or a com¬ 
mercial society, which is a mortgage creditor even for loans on mortgage, 
may or may^ not be considered as a credit institute, but the distinction would 
seem to be clear at least in the case of some special organizations, like the 
Savings Banks, the Monti and those othet institutes indicated as commercial 
banks in their title. It is, therefore, to be desired that, when another 


(i) Iiichiesta parlamentare sulle condizioni dei contadini nelle province meridioaali e 
nella Sicilia. Rome, 1910-11. 
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statistical retiirii is prepared, at least these latter organizations may be kept 
distinct, as they are among the largest creditors and are iiiiiiierotis in 
many regions. 

The most i'liiportant amounts belonging to this class oi creditors are 
iiivevSted in Central Italy and then in North Italy. The Departirieiit 
observes that the largest groups consist of the credits of tlie savings banks, 
people's banks and co-operative societies, even those (lenoiiiiiiatiorial in 
character, most largely to be found in Tuscany, Emilia, Veiietia and Ivoni- 
baidy, -while in Latium we find mortgage■ credits principalty in favour of 
the religious organisations. 

The land credit institutes possess more than three per cent of the mort¬ 
gage credits, for an amount of about 23% of the total registered in the 
Kingdom. These deserving institutions are : the Bank of Italy, the Bank 
of Naples, the Bank of Sicily (for the sjoecial business of land credit in 
case of liquidation), the Italian Band,Credit Institute, The Opera Pia of 
San Paolo of Turin, the Savings Bank for the Bombard Provinces in 
Milan, the Savings Bank of Verona, the Monte del Pasclii of Siena, the 
Savings Bank of Bologna and the Sardinian Band Credit Institute. Besides 
these, there were classed among the land credit institutes, as having the 
special characteristic of such institutes, the independent Consortium for 
subventions on mortgage to the persons damaged by the eruptions of 
Vesuvius and the Vittorio Emanuele III Institute (provisional section) 
for rebuilding in communes damaged by the earthquake in the provinces 
of Calabria. Altogether, the loans amounted to 28,698101 987,680,774113. 
These loans have been granted for more than a third part of their total 
value at rates not exceeding 3 % %, and for the rest at rates a little higher, 
the proportion of which has been reduced since the legislative provisions 
for the reduction of the legal rate of interest came into force. Seldom do 
we find a rate above 4 % % and only in the case of a very few Sardinian 
land credit operations, of ancient origin, was the rate slightly over 5%. 
Sometimes there were even low rates of 2 % on loans for special purposes 
of public utility,-as, for example, for the repair of damages produced 
by earthquakes, floods, landslips, volcanic eruptions, etc. 

. The group of provinces that have benefited least l}y tlie land credit 
institutes is that of the islands. 

The State and the Public Worship Fund have still many mortgage 
credits for an amount of a little more than i % of the total registered in 
the Kingdom. For the most part, these are dues devolving to them as 
inheritors of the ancient domains and of ecclesiatical property; there are 
also others securing the balance of purchase prices still due and others that 
are judicial mortgages. On some for dues of ancient origin the interest 
is high ; but, since the laws in favour , of dismortgaging and the poss¬ 
ibility of postponement or compromise greatly assist the debtors, it may be 
considered that this portion of the mortgage indebtedness is not burden¬ 
some and will be more and more reduced. 

The greater part of the mortgage credits of the kind affect property 
^ in;;So:Uthern;:::and'Tnstd inore, particularly, in ^Basilicata, .Calabria, 
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Sicily and Sardinia. In some districts of Sardinia/ a singular state of 
things is to be observed. In that of Oristano, for example, one third of 
the mortgage credits for an amount of more than one fifth of the total, 
belongs to the vState and the Public Worship Fund; in. that of Tempio 
Paiisania, about half belongs to the State, the Public Worship Fund and the, 
coiiimiines and other incorporated bodies ; in that of PFiioro, about one third 
of the credits on mortgage, both as regards number and value, belongs to the 
State, the Public Worship Fund and the cominnnes, while a large propor¬ 
tion of the rest belongs to incorporated bodies, so that, the smallest portion 
of the credits representing about one fourth of their value, belongs to 
private individuals. These circumstances, contribute to show the slow 
transformation of these districts from an economic point of view. 

Very small, that is less than one hundredth part of the whole, is the 
total amount of mortgage credits belonging to the communes and the pro¬ 
vinces. These also for the 'most part secure the annual dues- from the 
domains or the balance of purchase prices. 


§ 3. The mortgagers. 

The mortgage debt weighs especially heavily on private persons, who 
bear about nine tenths of the whole burden and, in most cases, pay the 
highest interest. Only in the districts of Bobbio and Feltre do they bear 
it alone. 

The larger portion of the other tenth, on which generally low interest 
is paid, is borne by incorporated bodies and commercial societies. The greater 
number and the largest amount of these debts are supported b3^ North 
and Central Italy, where often societies guarantee their bonds on their real 
estate and workshops. This is most frequent in certain districts-of Pied¬ 
mont (Novi Figure, Saliizzo, Novara, Pallanza, Varallo, Ivrea and Susa), 
of Liguria (Chiavaii and Savona), of Lombard^^ (Bergamo, Breno and Bre¬ 
scia), of Venetia (Bellimo and Venice), of Tuscan}- (Portoferraio), of Umbria 
(Spoleto) and is also to be noted in certain districts of the South as in Abruzzi 
(Aquila) and Apulia (Bari). 

We iTiiist mention a group of 387 mortgages for the amount of 81,600,,000 
francs separately reported, passed by building societies and institutes of 
every kind. These are institutes of recent formation, that are gradually 
extending themselves in the larger centres, often with the encouragement of 
the State or the communes, v/ith the object of solving the "problem 
of the moment of the high price of lodgings, w^hich is continnally becoming, 
more serious, such institutes having need of large credits.- , It, will be cert¬ 
ainly well to consider the further.development of the mortgage indebted¬ 
ness of these bodies, distinguishing them from the rest. , They generally 
benefit by low interest, that being’ an essential condition of their life. 
The largest number are to be found in Campania, on account of the' large' 
credits granted at one time.to the Naples .Risanameiito Society. They 
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are also found in large numbers in North and Central Italy, especially io 
Turin, Alessandria^ Genoa, Bergamo, Milan, Bologiia, Modena, Idoreiice 
and Rome; but in most of the districts, and principally in the islands/ 
this special application of mortgage credit is little if at all known. 

■yj A hundredth part of the total debt is borne by the coniniiines and tin* 
provinces owing to the important fact that some coniiiuiries, especially iu 
North and Central Italy have succeeded in obtaining loans 11*0111 the local 
banks. 

pi The State owes about 1,000,000 frs. on mortgage, chiefly in Central 
Italy, partly for purchase of real estate paid for in instalments, partly 
for expropriations for purposes of public utility. 

The Public Worship Fund owes the somewhat iiisignificaiit balance. 

The burden of the debt must not, however, be considered only in 
regard to the anioiiiit, but above all in regard to the interest. 

The development of credit is an indication of economic progress, if 
the rate of interest remains low, if the credit is utilised for ptirposes of pro¬ 
duction, if easily granted on the various kinds of property and business 
activity, on favourable conditions for repayment. The relations between 
the mortgage debt and the conditions of landed property must, therefore, 
be studied in respect to their quality and principally in respect to the in¬ 
terest on the different investments, which may constitute the most evid¬ 
ent indication of the conditions of the debtors. Such a study must be as 
detailed as possible, for even in regions that show many signs of prosperity 
there may be districts of comparative poverty, and, sometimes, in other 
districts, where-the .savings and the business activity are of small'import¬ 
ance and usury is rife, there are cases in which the conditions of the debtors 
are by comx>arison better. 

Now it may be said that, while- between 1903 and 1910 the anioiint oi: 
mortgage indebtedness in Italy has increased b37 587,000.000 frs., giving 
ail'average of 84,000,000 frs. the year, the rate of interest has, on the otlier 
hand, been considerably reduced; so that the debtors have succeeded, 
generally, in obtaming better conditions on the market, the redmd;ion of 
the legal interest by i. % xier annum, in accordance with the law of June 
22nd., 1905, representing only a detail in the general improvement. 

Indeed, the various classes of mortgage, divided in accordance witli 
the rate ■ of interest, corresponded with the following percentage of the 
indebtedness at the end of 1903 and 1910, respectively: 






Bnd of 
1903 

.I 5 nd of 
1910 

,At Interest 

not exceeding 3 % % * . . 

4.36 

11.07 

)) 

)) 

between 3 ^4 % 

5 % 

,70.72 

72.52 

)) 

j) 

» 5 % » 

8 % 

22.69 

14.61 



» 8 % » 

0 

H 

' ' 2.00, 

- i >53 



- exceeding 10 % , 


. ;' 0.23 

' 100.00, 

,' 0.27 

, 100.00 
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The iiiiproveiiient is evident, indeed remarkable for so short a period, 
and generaL The exception in the small group of investments at more than 
10 %, which shows a slight increase, is due to the influence of the life an¬ 
nuities and annual dues capitalised at high rates of interest, more severely 
estimated on December 31st,, 1910. 

While in North Italy alone the indebtedness increased by 474,000,000 fis. 
and ill Central Italy, by 169,000,000 frs., the reduction of the rate of interest 
was general in the whole Kingdom, although chiefly in all the regions of 
North Italy, especially in Dombardy and Piedmont, and in Central Italy, 
principally in Tuscany, Emilia and Tatium, owing to the capital contribut¬ 
ed by the latter. Since it is a question of the regions most advanced from 
the point of view of agriculture, industry, commerce and building, it may be 
concluded that, in general, the improvement of the situation of the debtors 
has benefited economic enterprise. 

Even in South and Insular Italy the reduction of the burden of the 
interest is evident, although in less degree and less uniformly in the various 
regions. Here more than elsewhere we frequentty find districts in vviiich the 
burden is heavy, as appears from an examination of the various districts 
of registry ofiices. 


§ 4. Causes of the indebtedness. 

The mortgage indebtedness is principally due to loans, corresponding 
with about half the mortgages and four fifths of the amount. 

The loans increased considerably from 1903 to 1910, that is by about 
700,000,000 frs., principally in North Italy, by 487,000,000 francs, then in 
Central Italy by 205,000,000 frs., and in the islands by 25,000,000 frs. 
On the Southern mainland there has been a slight decrease, except in Abruzzi 
and Apulia. 

It wifi be well to give the following percentages of the total mortgage 
indebtedness as established for loans in the different divisions of, The 
Kingdom. 




Number 

of 

Mortgage Uoaiis 

Amount 

of 

Mortgage Uoaus 

North Italy . . 
Central » . . 

South )) . . 

Insular ^ 


68.72 

41.94 

37.86 

37-84 

85.25 

76.83 

74.96 

57-32 


Italy . . 

47.85 

78.18 


Another important, class of mortgages secure annual dues and,' life 
annuities. This class includes about a third of the whole number of ' mort-. 
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gages, correspoiiditig witli a little less than one tenth of the aiiioiiiit. The 
total a,rnotii:it of amiiiitievS secured is ahont 22,000,000 frs., c(>rresporidirig 
with a capital of 4x3,000,000 frs.; but this source of debt is decreasing. 

The smallest group of mortgages secures the balance of the |")urchase 
price of land and corresponds with about one twentieth equally of the 
iiiniiber and a.m,oui::it of the mortgages. There is, however, a, sliglit iiicrease 
in this class, especially in North Italy. 

About 12 % of the number of in,ortgages corresponding with a,bout 
7 % of the'total debt originated in another way weliave not iiieiitioned 
amongst the above causes. These are chiefly judicial mortgages and their 
number is appreciably decreasing. The class is still conipo.ratively import- 
ant ill Insular and Southern Italy. 

In regard to the loans, it is to be observed that little less than a seventh 
of them pa.y a low interest not exceeding 3 % %. This is pirincipally a re¬ 
sult of the action of the land credit institutes, which have lent at low rates, 
331,000,000 francs out of 417,000,000 frs. Central and Northern Italy have 
evSsentiaUy benefited by this notable advantage. 

Ihve sevenths of the amount of the loans, or 2,382,000,000 francs, 
paid interest between 3 5 %• Here also the land credit and 

other credit institutes have been of very effectual assistance, the former 
lending 656,000,000 frs. and the latter 703,000,000 fxs.; wdiicli are sliovvii 
in the report as lent by credit institutes and incorporated bodies. Nortlierii 
and Central Italy have derived the chief benefits from this also very advant- 
ageous situation. 

The highest rates of interest, above 5 %, are paid on little more than 
one seventh of the whole amount of the loans, that is on 526,000,000 frs., 
while interest above 8 % is paid on hardly one hundredth part of the total 
amount of the loans. In this case, however, the situation is most serious 
in South Italy and the ivslands. 

There is a great difference in the various districts both in regard to 
the amounts lent and in regard to the interest; however, the general ternb 
enc5^" in the different regions is that indicated above for the grv*i:it divisions 
of the Kingdom. 

Ill the southern mainland and the islands we find here and tliere ti 
larger number of loans in certain districts of Abruzzi, at Naples, in the Terra 
di Tavoro, in the provinces of Bari, Foggia, Reggio Calabria etc., wliere the 
interest paid is not too heavy, than w'e find in other places, as at Catania, 
Cosenza, etc. where the action of the land credit institutes and the banks 
is more important. And, on the other hand, where this action is less 
intense, and,, enterprise is lacking, the condition of the debtors is comparat¬ 
ively wvorse, as for example, in the districts of Basilicata, Caltaiiissetta, 
Banusei, Nuoro, Oristaiio, etc. 

' In North and Central Italy there are, liowever, here and there, districts 
where the''situation of the "debtors'is .comparatively jess advantageous; 
however, in':g'eneral, the'conditions are tolerable enough. In some districts,, 
.however, the.'amount of .the...loans'far exceeds the, ,already high-average'of ,■ 
the division, so that the mortgage’’' debt is almost entirely, due. to loans' and. 
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the rate of interest is very low. Thus, for example, in Tombardy the amount 
of the loans was 91 % of the registered mortgage debt and this high pro¬ 
portion is even exceeded in some districts, .at,Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, 
Tecco, Milan and Said ; at Bteiio it reaches the maximum, 98.21 %. The 
same general remarks may be made with regard to the districts of Varallo 
in Piedmont, Chioggia, Udine, and Venice, in Venetia. As regards the 
rate of interest, often it is not higher than 5 %, and low rates up to 3 % % 
are frequent; as is especially observable, for example, in Piedmont, 
in the districts of Turin, and Varallo ; in Uigniia, in those of Genoa, 
Oneglia and Savona ; in Venetia at Bassano, Padua and Venice; in Lom¬ 
bardy at Breno (where 97 % of the total mortgages pay interest up to 
3 %) and above all at Milan, w-here 99 % pay similar rates, this being the 
highest percentage paying these rates; in Tuscany, at Florence, Grosseto, 
Montepulciano, Pescia, Portoferraio and Volterra; in Emilia at Bologna 
and in Umbria at Orvieto. 


§ 5. The noANs and the term for wmiCH they are granted. 

Most of the loans in Italy are long term loans, not perhaps expressly 
caUed so, but becoming so owing to their renewal by agreement and 
through transfers. 

These long terms are largely the efiect of the operations of land credit 
institutes, which have consented to repa3nnents continued over a long 
period of years. 

There is observable a reduction of the interest on loans repa^mble in 
shorter periods. 

The shorter terms are more frequent in North and Central Italy. 

But the distribution of the rate of interest does not present very 
important variations to the various terms for which the loans are granted. 


§ 6, Loans of the danb credit institutes. 

At the end of 1910 the loans granted by the Land , Credit Institutes 
amounted to 987,800,000 francs, or about 30 % of the total amount of 
the loans and about 23 % of the total amount of the mortgages registered 
in the Kingdom. 

This shovvs the very great importance of the land credit institutes 
for the national economy and, w^hen w'e consider the advantages they confer 
on the money market, through the abundant supply of available cash, the 
low rate of interest and the possibiHty^ of later conversion at lower rates, 
when circumstances allow of it,' we see 'at once how powerfully they may 
assist in the development of agriculture, house building and all undertakings 
oEeiing considerable real security. 
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Tims, the paternal care of the law in organising this form of credit is 
made manifest: it was a difficult task and sometimes imperfectly perfoiiiied, 
owing to the difficulties in the way of civil legislation and tliose due to wiiiit 
of capital and the abuses verified in the first decades of the natioii;:il unity 
due to insufficient vigilance on the part of the vState. 

In later years there have been effectual indications of its renewal; tlie 
liquidation of the land credit institutes of issue, causing tlie institutes to 
devote their whole activity to their special business ; the liquidation of 
one of the land credit institutes of lyatium, the financial sitiiu.tion of wliicli 
was worst; the foundation of an Italian Institute for the w-hole Kingdonn 
in contrast with the institutes already existing, with limited local spheres 
of action ; and the intensified vigilance of the State. At the same time the 
study of these important matters has been recoiiiiiienced and weighty 
discussions have been held in regard to the possibility of converting mort¬ 
gage debt into land debt. 

The statistical return for the period ending with 1910 for the first time 
duly brought into relief the operations of these special institutes in' Italy, 
the sphere of action of which is fairly extensive and made possible an ex¬ 
amination into their extension, their advantages and some of their defects. 
It, in fact, shows the amount of the loans made, the rate of interest, the 
nature of the holdings assisted, and the distribution of the loans according 
to their amount : that is loans not exceeding 1,000 francs; loans between 
1,000 frs. and 10,000 frs.; between 10,000 frs. and 50,000 frs. ; and those 
exceeding 50,000 francs, considering always their territorial distribution. 
Since generally the largest possible of land credit is applied for, and it is 
granted, generally, up to half the value of the holding, it may be admitted 
that the above distribution of the loans in four groups corresponds with the 
assistance given respectively to very small, average and large holdings. 

We arrive then at the following results : 


TABniO V. — Distfilndimh oj Land Credit in the ICin^^doni 
on December 31st., 1910. 



on Oaiid 

on Buildings 

on both 
band aiKi 
Buildings 

'i 

otai 


Numbex* 

of 

Credits 

Amount 

Nnmber 

of 

Credits 

Amount 

Number 

of 

Credits 

Amoutit 

Number 

of 

Credite 

Amotmt 

Italy . , . 

1,429 

38,150,182 

8,380 

181,677,660 

4,019 

189,736,943 

13,828! 

409,564,785 

Central » . , . 

C.131 

55 > 390 , 5 I 3 

2,060 

96,128,548 

4,269 

182,479,575 

8,460 

333,998,636 

South » . . . 

1,641 

62,144,768 

1,590 

77,128,970 

1,179 

54,101,825 

4,410 

193,375,563 

tosulax ; ' ' , . , , 

831 

26,768,076 

442 

7,470,134 

727 

16,683,580 

2,000 

50,921,790 



1855,530 


3 C 3 , 4 « 5,313 

' 10,104 

4 ' 43 ,WI,«' 
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The average amount of the land credits granted was therefore: in 
the Kingdom, 34,432 frs. ; in North Italy, 29,619 frs.; in Central Italy, 
39479 fe- ; in South Italy, 43,849 frs. and in the islands 25,460 frs. The 
average amount is most considerably exceeded in Tombardy, Umbria, 
Campania, Apulia and Calabria, and the maximum is reached inTatium, and 
in Basilicata, were great assistance is given to the large landed estates, but 
there more than anywhere else, find, among the large credits to the 
patrician families, loans for purposes of consumption. 

In respect to the nature of the holdings benefiting by land credit, 
it is to be observed that they are chiefly rural holdings in Marche, Apulia, 
Basilicata, Calabria, Sicily and Sardinia. The assistance given to landed 
property and to the agricultural transformation of these regions, as, for 
example, in Apulia, cannot be denied. On the other hand, in Piedmont, 
Tiguria, Tombardy, Tatium and Campania, where land credit has greatly 
assisted the development of the urban centres, especially at Naples and 
Rome, it is chiefly buildings that benefit. 

In the other regions again, credits at once on both land and buildings 
predominate. 

Finally, it is to be noted that in some districts (only, hov^ever, in North 
and Central Italy) the amount of the land credit operations exceeds 50 % 
of the mortgage loans of the districts and constitutes the largest proportion. 
In Tuscany, at Siena, Grosseto, and Montepulciano they even exceed 
60 %, which shows the facility of finding cheap credit in those parts. 

In regard to the rate of interest, it is to be obsen^ed that little more than 
one third of the capital lent in land credit operations is invested at ver}^ 
low rates not exceeding 3 % %; while the rest is lent at about 4 %. The 
preface to the statistical report mentions in this connection that seldom 
is the rate of interest more than 4 % %, on reading the credit cards of these 
institutes we find a general lowering of the rates of interest since the laws 
have authorised their conversion at a lower rate,^' The former debtors of 
these institutes have, therefore, generally eagerly profited by the improved 
conditions of the money market. 

The principal group of land credit operations is that in which the 
amounts exceed 50,000 francs. These amounted to 709,000,000 frs. or a 
little less than three fourths of the total amount of the laud credit. The 
average amount of these loans is 156,838 francs. 

The operations between 10,000 frs. and 50,000 frs. amounted to 
226,000,000 frs., or a little less than a fourth of the rvhole amount of the 
land credit, with an average of 28,487 francs per loan. 

The small remainder is distributed as follows : 49,000,000 frs. in oper¬ 
ations for amounts between 1,000 frs. and 10,000 frs. with an average 
of 4,976 frs. per loan, and 2,000,000 frs. in operations for less than 1,000 frs. 
with an average of 435 francs. In these latter groups, that is operations for 
small amounts, there are, how^ever, included the balances remaining in the 
other cases, and so the real operations in favour of small and very' small 
holdiiigs are really insignificant in number and amount. 
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This, in our opitiioii, is very importarit ■ It shows that the land credit 
institutions ate too aristocratic in tendency. The advantages they {"tii'er 
do not penetrate the lower strata of landed property, vviiicli, liowever, i,ii 
our cotiiitry form the largest portion, and still reniaii:i it prey t:.o tlie 
usurers, altlioiigli the law intended to bring tliem relief, by iiieans of an 
improved organisation of land credit. 

A final considere/tioii will serve to show the extension of land credit in 
Italy, 

While it is not possible to make an accurate coiiip'.irison between 
1903 and 1910 in this connection, for want of special statistics in relation 
to these Institutes at the earlier date, it is apparent from the preface to 
the return for 1910, that, as results from studies inspiring confidence, w e 
may consider that, in the interval, land credit has increased in aiiiouiit from 
16 % to 23 % of the total debt on mortgage in the Kingdom. 

This would prove the possibility of the gradual and spontaneous con¬ 
version of the mortgage debt into land debt, which could take place with¬ 
out the need of special legislation. 

Now if the existence of this natural substitution is thus proved, it is, 
however, also true that the movement is too slow', hardly amounting to i % 
per annum, while personal estate suffers still more and the increasing 
acuteness of contemporary economic problems demands the speedy im 
crease of agricultural production, housebuilding, works of public utility 
and a large supply of labour. Land credit be an excellent invest” 
ment for a large number of undertakings with slow returns and suiall 
incomes. It, therefore, might become an instrument of social and economic 
policy if applied with prudence and under careful supervision. It deserves, 
therefore, further attention from the legislators, who would act usefully in 
facilitating its development, guided by the natural tendency to extend it 
has given proof of, and enlarging its horizon by making it more democratic. 

When we see that in some districts this land credit, may be through 
the w-ise action of men, has made a place for itself in business, absorbing 
the majority of the mortgage loans at very high percentages, Avlieu we find- 
it in some urban centres financing in large part the t:ro.iisfo:niiation of 
buildings, in certain regions revivifying the transfoiiiiati,on of 'agriculture', 
and then, that many other centres and regions, also of iriiportan,ce, languish 
for w^aiit of such credit, wdiile masses of capital are lent at usurious iiitei- 
est by private persons, when we see entire and large classes of holdings 
are almost neglected, because their importance is slight, wdiile they also 
have need of cheap credit to he repaid in instalments over long periods, 
there' is reason to believe that a more rapid increase of land credit is not 
checked by substantial obstacles of insurmountable nature, but rather by 
insufficient organization, for .which a remedy could be found. 
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§ 7. Reae. estate mortgaged. 

The last results relate to comparison of the debt in relation to the 
population of the communes where the mortgages are registered, their 
juridical nature and the class of holdings burdened/chat is, whether they 
are rural estate (intended for farms and entered in the rural cadastre) 
or urban estate (for dwellings or r¥orkshops and registered in the urban 
cadastre) or both together as the civil code of the country allows mortgages 
to be passed on both classes of property at the same time. 

Ill this connection, we may mention that the registrations are most 
numerous in the very small rural communes, with populations not exceed¬ 
ing five thousand inhabitants and there the annual dues and life annu¬ 
ities are most numerous. The amount of the debt on mortgage in these 
communes was 963,000,000 f IS. 

The largest amount of mortgages burdens estate in the large urban 
centres, with more than 100,000 inhabitants. In these centres, 
1,054,000,000 frs. is registered or a fourth part of the mortgage indebtedness 
of the nation, and buildings are the heaviest burdened, as is seen from the 
following table : 
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Next in importance as regards their amount come the mortgages in 
communes with between 5,000 and 20,000 inhabitants (924,000,000 frs.), 
then those on groups of holdings in the territory of more than one commune 
(695,000,000 francs). 

hast, as regards their amount, come the mortgages in communes with 
a population of from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants (615,000,000 francs). 

As regards the character of the mortgages, most of them are conven¬ 
tional, ill ntiniber 657,875 for an amount of 3,888,000,000 francs, which cor¬ 
responds with the greatest frequency of the loans. Next come, but at a 
great distance, judicial mortgages, in number 111,856 and, in amount, 
241,000,000 frs., and, finally, legal mortgages, in number 38,939 and in 
amount 212,000,000 francs. 

Considering the nature of the estate mortgaged, we find the largest 
amount burdening groups of land and buildings together. This is due either 
to the requirements of the creditors who want important security and also 
to the fact that often buildings have dependent land attached registered 
in the rural cadastre or, on the other hand, the rural holdings include dwell¬ 
ing houses. Sometimes, also, perhaps, the necessity for the debtors to 
ask the maximiim amount of credit possible has induced them to offer as 
security groups of property of different classes, and the judicial mortgages 
which also m,ay be passed on all the debtor's property may contribute to 
this state of things. 

Next come, in relation to their amount, the mortgages on buildings, 
mostly in the large urban centres. 

Finally, from the point of vieW' of amount, although they are more 
numerous, come the mortgages on landed estate. 

However, the tendencies are not ever3rwhere the same. In the islands, 
the burdens on land are the most important, and in the South they are also 
high. If w’e consider the various regions, the indebtedness on land is high¬ 
est in Sicily, Basilicata, Apulia and Marche ; the indebtedness of buildings 
is most considerable, on the other hand, in Campania, ffatium and Liguria. 

In the various districts there is greater diversity, except that in those 
of Apulia, Calabria, Campania, the Abruzzi and Emilia, the distribution 
of the burdens in regard to the various kinds of property is remarkably 
uniform. 

After this rapid summary of the contents of this important statistical 
return, we may be permitted to hope that the Italian Department of Fin¬ 
ance will continue the course it has entered upon. Thanks to the two en¬ 
quiries ill regard to the mortgage indebtedness for the period 1874 to 1910, 
light has been shed on the conditions of landed property and credit in 
this first and difficult period of the life of the united nation. But five 
more years, rich in events, have now passed and years of greater prosperity 
are looming on the horizon ; it will not be one of the Departments least 
merits to have aided continuously in the collection of facts and observ¬ 
ations serving to make clear the steps in the economic progress of the 
nation. 




Part !V: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


FARM READJUSTMENT IN LOWER AUSTRIA AND MORAVIA 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORK (rSgo) TO THE END OF 1913. 


In the number of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence for 
March last we published an article on ''Land Operations in Austria 
according to. St ate and Provincial LawThe second section of that 
article gives a general summary of the principles inspiring the legislation 
on the operations of farm land readjustment and shows the practical 
method in accordance with which these operations ate initiated and 
brought to their conclusion ; the tables summarising the land operations 
carried out in Austria up to the end of 1913 at the end of the above 
article show the operations completed in each province and contain in¬ 
formation in regard to the farm readjustment, as to the number of 
operations, the area and the number of persons affected. 

As we know, farm land may be readjusted with comparative facilit3^ 
in the plains, that is to say in those regions, that, on account of the conform¬ 
ation of the soil and the uniform character of the farms, afford no ground 
for dispute ; the provisions of the law themselves are there as a rule more 
easily applied. 

These conditions are certainly presented by Lower Austria and 
Moravia and in these two countries the farm land readjustment has 
proceeded with great rajpidity and given excellent results. 

We have now been enabled by means of unpublished official inform¬ 
ation received from the Agricultural Department of Vienna to throw addi¬ 
tional light on certain sides of the problem and thus accuratety to calculate 
the percentage of the decrease of the subdivision of parcels, the number of 
separate holdings before and after readjustment, the increasein the value of 
the holdings in these two provinces and to obtain an average for these and 


6 
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other values per operation, per person affected and per hectare subject to 
readjustment. 

The work "'Of farm readjustment in I/3wer Austria and Moravia was 
commenced in 1890. In the 23 years between that date and the end of 
1913, in the two provinces 105 works of farm readjustment were completed, 
52 in Tower Austria and 53 in Moravia. 


Lower Austria. 

Altogether the readjustment affected an area of 54,339 ha. and 5,216 
individuals. 

The number of the parcels before the readjustment was . 49,958 


and after the readjUvStment . 13,890 

Showing a decrease in the number, of. 36,068 

or a decrease of 72 %. 


It is a matter of great importance to be able to 
ascertain the increase in the value of the 
holdings after the readjustment; and we find 


that ill the case of the above holdings it was . 23,872,131 crs. 
From which the costs must be subtracted, on an 
average, 6 % of the increase. 1,432,328 » 


So that the net increase in value was.22,439,803 crs. 


On an average each work of readjustment affected an area of 1,044 1 ^ 9 .. 
and ICO individuals, and caused a reduction of the number of parcels from 
960 to 267, or a reduction of the number of separate holdings by* 693 
or 72 % ; and an increase in the value of 459,079 crs. against an expend-” 
iture of 27,545 crs.; and so a net increase of 431,534 crs. On an average for 
each individual owner we may reckon an area of 10.44 ha. 


The increase in value per owner was .. 4,590 crs. 

Less expenditure .. . 275 » 

' giving a net increase of ' ■ , . . . .. 4,3i5 crs.. 

For each ha. of the area readjusted we may calculate an in- 

' Crease in value' of the amount'of . . 440 cns^, 

■Less'expenditure . ■.. . ..... . ..' .■ ..... . 6 . 

giving,a.net increase ,of value..of . ■. 414 cis... 

.' corresponding to an annual net yield of'ax crs.' ' 
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The expenditure of 26 crs. once for all incurred is therefore covered 
by the increased annual yield of 21 crs. in the second year. 

In order that, the meaning of these averages may be better understood^ 
we summarise the figures in the following table. 


Average Figures. 



Area. 


Number of 

Percentage 




Number of 




Increase in 


Re- 


Separate Holdings 

of 



adjusted 

Indi- 



Decrease 

Value 



viduals 



in the 

— 


ha. 

Affected 

Before 

After 

Sub- 

crs. 






division 


Per Work of Readjustment 

1,044 

100 

960 

267 

72 

459>079 




Expenditure 


27,545 




Net 

Gain . . 


431,534 

Per Individual Owner 

[ 1.044 

I 

9.6 

2.7 

1 72 

4,590 




Expenditure 


"'275 




Net 

Gain . 


4,315 

Per Hectare ....... 






440 




Expenditure 


26 




Net 

Gain . 


414 


or Anaval Yield from Increased Value 414 X 5 % == 21 crs. 
against Expenditure once for all of . . . . ... =26 crs. 


Moravia. 

Altogether the 53 readjustment operations afiected an area of 
22,602 ha. and 5,302 individuals 


The number of the parcels before readjustment was . * . 62,126 

and after the readjustment ..13,109 

Showing a decrease in the number, of .......... . 49,017 


or a decrease of 72 ■ % 
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The increase in the value of the holdings after readjustment 

was altogether .. 9,444,850013. 

From which the costs must be subtracted, on an average, 9 % 

of this increase. 850,096 » 


So that the net increase in value was.8,594,814 crs. 


On an average each work of readjustment affected an area of 426 ha. 
and 104 individuals, and caused a reduction of the number of parcels 
from 1,172 to 247, or a reduction of the number of separate holdings by 925 
or 79 % ; and an increase in value of 178,205 crs. against an expenditure 
of 16,038 crs. ; and so a net increase of 162,167 crs. 

On an average for each individual owner we may reckon an area of 
4.10 ha. 

The increase in value per owner wa.s 
Tess expenditure. 

giving a net increase of. 1,562 crs. 

For each ha. of area readjusted we may calculate an increase of value 

to the amount of. 418 crs, 

Xess expenditure.. 38 » 


Giving a net increase of value of. 380 crs. 

corresponding with an annual net yield of 19 crs. 

The expenditure of 38 crs. made once for all is therefore covered by 
the increased yield of 19 crs. after the second year. 

To make the meaning of the averages also for this province clearer, 
we summarise the figures in the following table, corresponding with that 
given for Lower Austria. 


1,717 crs. 
155 '. 
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Average Figures. 



Area 

Re¬ 

adjusted 

Number of 

Indi- 

Number of 

Separate Holdings 

Percentage 

of 

Decrease 

Increase in 

Value 


viduals 



in the 

_ 


ha. 

Affected 

Before 

After 

Sub¬ 

division 

Crs. 

Per Operation ...... 

426 

104 

1,172 

247 

79 

I7S.205 




9 % Expenditure . . 

16,038 




Net Gain . 


162,167 

Per Individual. 

4.10 

I 

11.3 

2.4 

79 

1.717 




9 % Expenditure . . 

155 




Net Gain , 


1,562 

Per Hectare.. 

. 





418 




9 % Expenditure . . 

38 




Net Gain . 


■ 3S0 

Annual Increase of Yield 380 X 5 % • 


. . . . 



IQ 

The Expenditure once for all 






3S 

Therefore covered by the Increased Yield in the second Year. 




Summarising the net gain in the two provinces obtained by the farm 
readjustment operations and calculating the annual interest obtained 


we get. 

Net Gain: Lower Austria.Crs. 22,439,503 

Moravia. )) 8,594,814 

Total * . . Crs. 31,034,617 
Net Annual Gain ... )) 1,349,330 


Comparing these figures, we see at once that in Moravia the area of 
the individual districts readjusted is far inferior and does not amount to 
even half that we find in Lower Austria. And again the area owned by 
an individual proprietor in Moravia does not amount to half that of one 
in Lower Austria, owing especially to the greater number of owners of 
very small holdings and houses in Moravia. On the other hand, in Moravia 
the subdivision is almost twice as great as in Lower Austria. 

The greater expenditure in the case of Moravia as compared with 
Lower Austria is to be attributed to the small holdings, the greater subdi- 
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vision of the land and the heavier expenditure on the roads which in Moravia 
have to serve for the transport of beetroot from the farms. 

The 105 works of farm-readjustment carried out in 23 3^eats in the 
two provinces gave altogether a net gain of 31,034,617 crs. ; the net 
annual gain was therefore 1,349,330 crs. This sum is by no means in excess 
of the real gain; it was calculated in accordance with careful returns made 
separately and freely in each province. 

This evident success deserves the greater attention, as the net gain 
from the readjustment is more than ten times the expenditure that was 
required and the owners receive the benefit of it after a very short time ; 
in this way it is clear that readjustment contributes to increase the prosper¬ 
ity of the rural population of the plains. Besides these material advant¬ 
ages, farm readjustment provides a means for meeting the well known 
deficiency of labourers in the plains, as the new division and the fact 
that the farms are less subdivided reduces the demand for labourers; this 
result is further facilitated by reason of the new arrangement of the holdings 
permitting of a more extensive utilisation of agricultural machinery in the 
place of human labourers. 




FRANCE. 


AGRICUI.TURAI. EFFORTS IN FRANCE 
DURING SIX MONTHS OF WAR. 

(August, 1914 — January, 1915). 


Under tFe title : Veffort agricole de la France pendant six mois de guerre 
{ao 4 t 1914-^^?:?^?;^^;" 19^5)^ Department of Agriculture gives a general 
report (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1915) of its eforts since the beginning 
of the present war and we think a resume of its statements will be inter¬ 
esting to our readers. 


§ I. AGRICUUTORAn CONDITIONS AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE WAR, AGRICUETURAU EABOUR AND SOEIDARITY. RESUETS OBTAINED. 


At the beginning of July, during the period of diplomatic tension 
before the breaking out of hostilities the Minister of Agriculture took the 
agricultural condition of the country into serious consideration. All over 
France the grain harvest was then being gathered. In the north and east 
a large quantity of oats were not yet reaped and in many places the 
wheat was still in stocks in the fields. 

The sudden decrease in the number of labourers in consequence of the 
general mobilisation, made the completion of the harvest difficult. But im¬ 
mediate threshing of the wheat and oats was necessary as grain was wanted 
for the supply of the army. 

As far as possible to obviate the difficulties caused by the want of 
labourers, the Minister of Agriculture, on the first of August, began 
writing to all the prefects instructing them to arrange with the heads of the 
agricultural services to employ all available hands for the best interest 
of the country, not only for the hay and grain harvests, for threshing, stor- 
ring and preserving grain, straw and cattle foods, but also to secure seed 
for the next sowing. 

That more weight still might be added to these directions, a pressing 
appeal was addressed to the women of France. by the Prime Minister. 
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In the'mean time all the applications of industrial workmen thrown out 
of employment were received at the Department of Agriculture. There were 
more than 3,000 who thus applied individually, after the outbreak of 
hostilities, and of these 2,600 offered themselves as reapers. More than 
12,000 applications for employment from syndicates, agricultural soci¬ 
eties, and private companies came from Alsace-Lorraine, Italy and Spain 
to the Minister oi Agriculture, transmitted through the legations of 
Belgium and Roiimania. All were replied to by an agricultural labour 
service immediately organised at the Minister’s Office. These applic¬ 
ants, few at the beginning of the month, were much more numerous 
before its close. 

Through the efforts of the larger agricultural societies and of the 
Belgian Legation etc. to whom the applications were immediately transmit¬ 
ted, a considerable number of the applicants for agricultural labour were 
soon employed, especially in the extensively cnltivated departments such as 
Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Aisne, Eure, Eure-et-Loir, Seine Inferieure, and then 
in Yonne, C6te-d’Or, Indre and Loir-et-Cher. 

In Seine-et-Oise and in Loir-et-Clier more than 700 Belgians were 
provided with work. In other districts men from the adjoining countries 
were employed. Thus several hundreds of labourers of French origin settled 
near Geneva were employed in 35 communes of Haute-Savoie. 

After this first effort of solidarity, new needs arose which had not been 
contemplated at the breaking out of the war, or which the nature of the 
agricultural work did not then reveal. Numerous communes, agricultural 
societies and private persons, especially at the time of threshing, applied 
to the Minister for agricultural machinery of all descriptions. The minister¬ 
ial services put themselves into communication, through the syndicates of 
manufacturers of such machinery in France, with more than sixty firms, 
and to these all the applications were forwarded, as they arrived at the 
Department. The greater number of these firms, through their local agents, 
were able to meet the demands of almost all the regions of the Kingdom. Of 
these the mote highly cultivated, being best sup|)lied with plant, made but 
few demands. 

The good will of all the agricultural organisations, as well as that of the 
Administration, as regards the supply of labour and machinery, never 
failed in any respect. Promptness and unanimity reigned throughout. 

At length the Departments of War and Marine gave over 20,000 navy 
conscripts to the Department of Agriculture, to be divided among those de¬ 
partments where the need of labour was greatest. 

Thus, by methodical organisation of local resources in much subdivided 
districts, by the activity displayed by the women, children, and old men 
who had remained on the farms in the villages, and the assistance of those 
escaped from fortified places and those out of work in industrial towns 
who had come to the country in search of an easier life, in spite of some 
delays and inevitable losses incurred through the necessary haste, almost 
the entire harvest w-as gathered in. It was only in the extreme north and east 
that the invaders came while the oat crop was being cut or the wheat still 
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in stocks in the fields. We subjoin a report of the approximate value of 
the harvest in grain,, oats, potatoes etc. 

WheM, — The crop seemed at first but mediocre, and a serious deficit 
was ax)preheiided with a probable value of about 80,000,000 quintals. But 
after threshing, which was at once proceeded with, the result surpassed all 
hope, and the departmental services were able to report a total of 87,000,000 
quintals (the ordinary consumption being 94,000,000 quintals). 

But alas ! the partial or total invasion of ten departments in the north 
and east lost to France about 7,700,000 quintals, so that the total harvest 
was reduced to 79,300,000 quintals. 

Oats. — The promise was encouraging, and the total return was ex¬ 
pected to be 54 jGOO,ooo quintals at the least, the average for the last ten 
years having been 48,412,000 quintals. But, as with the wheat, the losses 
caused by the invasion amounted to 7,600,000 quintals and the total 
quantity saved was only 46,400,000 quintals. 

Rye. — This cro|) amounted to 12,800,000 quintals (the average for the 
last ten years having been 13,297,000 quintals) but the losses in the 
invaded departments are estimated at 850,000 quintals, leaving an 
available total of 11,957,000 quintals. 

Barley. — The crop surpassed the average of 9,630,000 quintals; the 
harvest produced 10,700,000 quintals, but the loss of 660,000 quintals in 
the departments occupied by the enemy reduced it to 10,035,000 qtantals. 

Potatoes. — Altogether the potato crop was good. Accounts show that 
it reached a total of 140,000,000 quintals (the average for the last ten 
years being 132,223,000 quintals). In the invaded departments the losses 
were valued at 7,200,000 quintals, leaving only a total of 132,800,000 
quintals. 

Wine. — Tike the grain harvest, the vintage was effected with the help 
of local resources. In the Pyreneean and neighbouring regions, appeal 
for help was made to Spain, whence for several years gangs of workers 
have been accustomed to come. 

It may be said that the vintage in Champagne was made almost 
under the fire of the combatants. The work of the vine-dressers of Cham¬ 
pagne assisted by the local trade, and facilitated by the military author¬ 
ities, secured the vintage notwithstanding all difficulties. 

Taken altogether, except, however, in the invaded territory, the wine 
harvest in France 101914 was as good as that of the preceding year as 
shown by the following figures : 

Continental France. P 9 i 3 .^,843,731 hectolitres 

Algeria ...... i ^913 . 7430-736 >> 

i 1914 .10,317,719 » 
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2. Measures TxAkecn to provide against the insufficiency 

OF THE HARVEST. 


Tile above figures show the importance of the measures taken to en¬ 
sure the preservation and to facilitate the storing of cereals. 

By a Decree dated July, 31st., the Government suppressed all customs 
duties on grain i. e. on wheat, spelt, and mixed wheat and rye. 

The same day another Decree suppressed the duties on flour of 
wheat, spelt, and mixed wheat and rye, as well as on bread. 

Unground oats and barle3^ beans and lentils were also exempted from 
duty by a Decree of August 2nd, 

These measures were taken by the Minister of Agriculture after con¬ 
sultation with the Ministers of Commerce and Finance. 

A Decree of August 3rd., due to the initiative of the Minister of 
Agriculture, extended the effects of the two Decrees of July 31st. to Algeria 
and the new regulations regarding barle}^ maize, beans and lentils were 
also made applicable there on August 4th. 

On August 13th., a new Decree su]3pressed all'duties on rough rice, brok¬ 
en, and whole rice, flour and semolina. 

These regulations enabled the merchants to organise for the iniport- 
ation of these aiticles. From the day when the duties on grain were 
removed until December 27th,, 1914, the foreign corn imported amounted 
to 8,397,593 quintals, and if we add to this the amountTepresented by the 
flour imported, w^hich we may calculate (reckoning that corn gives 70 % 
flour) at 1,073,283 quintals, we get a total of 9,470,876 cj,uintals. 

In spite of so much imported, not only the Minister of Agriculture, 
but also those of Commerce, of the Interior and of War have continually 
received, since the beginning of hostilities, appeals from prefects and mayors 
for supplies of corn, flour, and salt, their own stocks being about to fail. 
But it is easy tO; understand that these local deficiencies arose almost 
exclusively from difficulty of transport, owing to the military authorities 
taking possession of the railways. The Minister of Agriculture, in agreement 
with the Minister of Commerce, took the necessary ste|)s to approach the 
War Department., ^ 


§ 3. The question of meat. 


Fresh meat. —The Minister of Agriculture even before the first applic¬ 
ation was received or any local victualling commission was at work, 
.'obtained; from the War Minister a series of .regulations for the safe-guarding'' 
in,the;,'future'ofthe,national livestock. At theo'ame time it wasnecessax}- 
',,tO::'Iacihtate'the';imp'ortatio,n,nf live cattle'and'of'.meat.' '■ 
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By a decree of August 2nd., all customs duties on salted and frozen 
meat were suppressed. On the lath. of the same month a Decree exempted 
from customs duty all horses, mules and asses, and on the nth. Septem¬ 
ber this exemption was extended to horned cattle. 

Besides these facilitations of importation other measures prevented the 
requisition of 

(1) All cows in calf or giving milk ; 

(2) All brood mares, in foal or already served or wnth foal at foot; 

(3) Male breeding stock that had won prizes at agricultural shows 
or belonging to livestock improvement syndicates; 

(4) Animals entered in stud books and those under age for entrance 
but the offspring of parents therein registered; 

(5) Heifers; 

(6) Plough Oxen, 

At the same time the Department of Agriculture regularly furnished 
the military administration with notices of the available livestock in the 
various districts so as to allow of its being requisitioned in accordance 
with the real resources of the place. 

On the other hand, the great learned societies sent to public bodies 
fervent appeals against the slaughter of young cattle. We must allow that 
the Minister of Agriculture, having to defend the singularly complex in¬ 
terests with which he is charged, could not agree to this appeal mthout 
mature consideration. Agriculture, in the numerous regions where the rear¬ 
ing of calves is almost impossible, would have been completely hindered 
in its normal progress. The supply of milk to the towns and the butter and 
cheese industries would have been affected in a way that would have in¬ 
jured the general interests of the public. The want of labourers increased 
by mobilisation would have been more severel3^ felt if it w^ere necessary 
to rear the calves on farms where there was no need for it. Finally this 
would lead to the preservation of stock, for which none of the habitual 
precautions had been taken. The particularly costly keep of young calves 
would have to be arranged in the case of man^^ t^^'pes of crossings without 
value, with no future benefit to the national breeding stock. It seemed 
that the measure asked for could not with advantage be applied except in 
limited districts and in these places the preservation of calves was general. 
The Minister besides had requested the directors of agricultural services 
and professors of agriculture to encourage farmers to rear all those calves 
possessing the requisite qualities, showing them the important advant¬ 
ages they would derive when the animals were grown. He also asked the 
prefects to endeavour to have these instructions published, with the reas¬ 
ons for them, in all departments where the preservation of calves is poss¬ 
ible, and many prefects have done so. The desired result will much more 
probably be obtained by these local measures than by any general prohib¬ 
ition. 

Frozen meat, —-The plan for victualling the civil population in 
entrenched cam^is as well as the army, as was foreseen, necessitated the 
putting of all the cattle of the nation under contribution. In all the 
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departments Committees were appointed to buy, or if needful to requisi¬ 
tion, the cattle which had to be collected immediately in enclosures, thence 
to be gradually distributed according to need. 

Thus for the camp at Paris, a considerable herd had been collected 
and divided among a large number of enclosures round the city. 

Besides the difficulty of establishing such depots, this plan iia.s others 
of a serious nature. 

For instance thousands of cattle cannot be enclosed in a limited space, 
for should panics arise among them, the frantic animals throw down the 
strongest barriers. Therefore these enclosures present great difficulties in 
regard to their arrangement. The flocks and herds must come on foot to 
the enclosures, and must he brought on foot to the troops whose needs they 
are to serve. Animals of improved breeds, and few others are now raised in 
France, are not adapted for long journeys on foot. And their crowding of 
the roads along which they must pass is an obstacle and often a peril for 
marching columns and the movement of convoys. 

Another very serious difficulty exists in the danger of contagious 
diseases when so many animals are assembled together and also of diseases 
due to over crowding, the more to be feared as they cannot be avoided, 
in spite of all the efforts of the sanitary authorities. 

From an economic point of view, it is plain that the requisition of a 
great number of animals must leave certain regions unprovided. When 
these levies are carried out in the north and west, they fall most heavily 
on dairy and young cattle, while in regions rich in butchers’ beasts ready 
for sale no requisition is made. 

Happily, circumstances allowed of some attenuation of the greatest 
difficulties. The full supply of the camp at Paris could be adjourned, and 
the proposed stock considerably reduced. Also the contribution demanded 
from the nation could be diminished by the ixiiportation of frozen meat 
from abroad. 

The economic policy of PTance up to the present time had been 
formally opposed to the,introduction of frozen meat and a double barrier 
in customs duties and sanitary restrictions almost insurmonta,ble,,' had, 
existed. 

The Minister of Agriculture, by a Decree of August end., 1914, sup- 
pressed the rules of a technical nature (obligation to cut up in quarters 
with adherence of the pluck to one of the fore quarters) which in fact pre- 
■vented the entrance of such meat, and obtained from the Minister of ffiii- 
ance, by .Decree of the same date, the supprcsssioii of the duty of, 35 francs 
on every 100 kilograms, the minimum tarifi on such imported meat. 

V Under, this new regulation, importers are under no' obligation except 
that of the sanitary inspection to which all meat, whether fresh or pre¬ 
served, is subjected on entering the Eepnblic. 

.'.The','War Department had allowed'some orders ' for frozen,'meat 
'by way,of trial, and early, in .September some thousands of tons arrived'at 
/,:'Bordeaux\and;Marseille's.,, 
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But for fear that it could not be used quickly enough before 
danger of being spoiled, an offer was made to the victualling commission 
of Bordeaux for the civil population , established there of as much of 
this meat at market price as it could induce the butchers of the town to 
buy* This offer was immediately accepted, and as some doubts existed 
as to the reception of the meat by the civil population, a trial was made at 
Bordeaux in connection with the butchers' syndicate. 

This was conclusive. The butchers declared themselves read3^ to bu}^ 
as much of this meat as they could get. The price had been fixed suf¬ 
ficiently below’ that of the home produced meat to ensure its sale. This 
frozen meat had all to bear indication of its origin and thus fetched a 
slightly lower price. 

The War Department continued its trial of the frozen meat wdth 
the troops and the result very soon proved most satisfactory. 

The frozen beef arrives in quarters packed in the holds of vessels 
provided with refrigerators, each quarter weighing from 70 to 80 kilo¬ 
grams. Each is closely wrapped in mushn, with packing cloth over it. 

The meat is excellent and eqnal in quality throughout. The quarters, 
taken out of the cold storage compartments by sliding panels, are at once 
piled in waggons ranged along the qua}^. The straw at the bottom and sides 
of every waggon is sufficient protection to isolate it. 

The waggons being thus packed, the time required for each to reach 
its destination is specified: three days at least in warm v;eather, and five 
at least when the temperature is not above 

This success soon induced the Department not only to replenish the 
depots with this meat but also to send some to the front where the soldiers 
so highly appreciated it that it was decided that all ship-loads alread}^ 
arrived or about to arrive should be reserved exclusively for the arm}^ 
and contracts were also made for a suppty of 15,000 tons per month begin¬ 
ning from January 1st., 1915. 

The advantages of frozen meat are easity seen. It may be transported 
from place to place without special precautions; packed in waggons or 
carts in easily handled quarters, well protected against external soiling; 
it is of best quality, not over fat and perfects health}^*. It has all the 
qualities of fresh meat when eaten at the proper time, that is cooled, and 
kept the iiecessar^r time : it is much more tender than meat still warm 
after slaughter. It is besides incomparabl^r superior to that furnished by 
cattle tired and often ill, following troops; infinitely superior to the flesh 
of requisitioned cattle. 

Taken altogether, the calculations of the agricultural administration 
lead to the belief that the quantity of frozen meat consumed in the first 
six months of 1915 may be estimated at 150,000 tons purchased partly 
by the War Department, partly by private persons. The meat wifl be prin¬ 
cipally beef, representing about 450,000 head of cattle, almost half of 
what is required weekly in ordinary times. We see that this imported meat 
will tend to the saving of the home cattle to an unexpected extent. 
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I^et us add that this is a question of frozen meat^ ■ that is to say of 
meat subjected at first in the refrigerators to a temperature of froiii-roo 
to~i5® so that the mass is thoroughly frozen throughout, and afterwards, 
until the moment of use, to a' temperature of from~S<^ to-io^t If the 
temperature be maintained only at about zero, such refrigerated meat is of 
no value for the present purposes. 

Statistics of Livestock on January ist., 1915. Though it is very diffic¬ 
ult to make an exact computation, the Minister of Agriculture has published 
the following approximate details of the situation: 

(i) Horned Cattle, — Taken all together, excluding the invaded 
departments to which by a rough calculation we may apply a co-efficient 
of diminution corresponding with that of the others we find a total of 
of 13,297,000 head against 14,807,380 head in 1913, showing a diminution 
of 1,510,000 or 10.2 %, 

These animals however, are not all consumed, for some (40,631 head) 
are still in the Paris entrenched camp, others in enclosures, and other places 
and may return to the country if circumstances permit. 

The diminution affects the various classes of animals very differently. 

The number of bulls has been reduced in the proportion of 12.21 %, 
that is to 249,750 from 284,490. The selected breeding stockhas been saved. 

The number of oxen has been reduced by 26.47 from 

1,845,620 to 1,357,200, which is not surprising, for it is natural as well as 
desirable that the oxen should supply beef. 

The cows have diminished in number by 9.3 %, that is from 
7,807,560 to 7,081,400. We cannot know if dairy cows were recklessly 
slaughtered, for old cows fattened are included in the category, and also 
cows that have suffered accidents in calving and are therefore not suitable 
for breeding purposes, and others more or less deteriorated ; all these cows 
in ordinary times would be slaughtered for meat, and there is no reason 
against this at present. 

The miiiiber of calves had diminished by 5.22 % that is from 
4,869,710 to 4,615,500. This is a diminution of 254,210 head, which 
called forth energetic action on the part of the Govern ment. 

The preservation of cattle foods is necessarfo For thivS purpose tlie Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture suppressed the duty on rice, oil-cake, etc. by a decree 
of'August 13th,' 

The exportation of oil-cake and malt was forbidden by a decree of 
vSeptember 12th., as that of farinaceous cattle foods, hay, .straw, and bran 
had been on 'July 31st. Furthermore, the Minister directed the agriciil-' 
titral services to point out to cultivators the advantage they might derive' 
from These articles, and an active' ..propaganda, under, the^ authorisation 
of the prefects was made in the various departments. 

■ (2), —The'number, of sheep', is constantly diminishing,'being re- 

" ■' duced'by 1,408,720;: while there were.'.i6,2i.3,030 on December 31st., :igi3, 
there are now no more than 14,804,310 remaining; that is to say there 
has been a decrease of 9.26%. 
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(3) Pigs .'—The number of 7,047,750 head of swine onDecember 31st., 1913 
has been reduced to 6,233,735, showing an absolute decrease of 814,019 

or 11.55 %• 

§ 4. Utilisation of beet in sugar factories and distilleries. 

The cultivation of beet for sugar factories and for distilleries is too in¬ 
timately connected with beet cultivation in general, and consequentUr 
with the agricultural prosperity of the north of France to be overlooked 
by the Minister of Agriculture. 

The crop seemed to be very promising and an exceptional return 
of about 900,000 tons was anticipated, but the greater part of the beet¬ 
growing district was invaded. In the meantime it was necessary to keep at 
work those factories not occupied by the enemy. 

On the 15th. of September the Minister of Agriculture informed the 
Minister of War of the advantage there would be in keeping them 
working. Among the measures for this purpose it was considered essential 
that those technical employees indispensable for the work should be 
allowed a delay before joining the army, or that those who had 
already joined their regiments should be temporarily sent back. The 
Minister of War granted the delay with possibility of renewal in the case 
of privates of the territorial regiments and reserves of the same class 
not forming part of a fighting force. 

These regulations were made known to the prefects, directors of 
agricultural associations, presidents of syndicates of sugar-makers and 
the agricultural distilling syndicate. Manufacturers have been thus enabled 
to address demands for delay or leave of absence directly to the Minister 
of Agriculture, vvdiich after examination are transmitted to the Minister 
■of'War. 

As it appeared probable that difficulties vrould arise between the beet 
growers and sugar- makers, they were called together on December lyth. 
at the Department of Agriculture. After a discussion on the special con¬ 
ditions of the country those interested agreed that the price of beet should 
be dependent on the current price of sugar. In determining this price as 
far as possible, the commission, leaving a needful margin for variation, 

■ adopted the folio'wing decisions: 

(1) A minimum price of 20 francs, or of 23 francs per ton for beet of 
7 % density, with the usual increase to be allowed for every tenth over 
and above. 

(2) The division in equal shares of the increase in the price of sugar 
above 35 francs or 38 francs. 

The number of sugar factories at work rose to 6§; and their total 
minimum produce was estimated at 325,797 tons. 

The administration has also been careful of the safety of these sugar 
factories and has advised those interested of the best markets for the 
disposal of their goods. ",', 
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§ 5. Cultivation of forests. 

At the begiuuiiig of the -war, instructions were sent to tlic Coiiiiiiiss- 
ioiiers of Woods and Forests'to retard the grant of contracts for the cutting 
of timber which were to 'be given in September and earl)" in October 
in 1914 ill connection with forests belonging to the State, to coiniiiiines and 
to public institutions. 

This measure was necessary partly because of the iiiobilisatiou of a 
great number of those employed in the forests and of dealers in wood, 
wood-cutters, carters etc. and partly because of the disturbance in 
trade and in the money market. 

But, the war continuing, it was found imxiossible, without mucli in¬ 
convenience, to sns|)end everywhere and by a general order, all cutting of 
timber, in the state forests. 

As soon therefore as it was possible to re-organise the service, all the 
wood, which seemed required for the necessities of the moment or the near 
future was offered for sale in those districts where it seemed that there would 
be a sufficiency • of buyers, ready money iind labour. 

Thus ill many places all the wood suitable for fuel has been or will be 
offered for sale, and the work in connection with the greater part of it is 
now going on. 

But it was impossible to effect these sales under the usual conditions. 
It was necessary, according to circumstances, either to make them on the 
spot, because of the difficulty of communication and the small importance 
of the sale, or to centralise the business. With this view* a Decree w as 
passed on October 30th,, 1914, authorising the sale in the chief town of any 
commune near the forests, of wood cut in 1914, and a Ministerial decision 
gave permission to sell all the wood cut in the same deiiartment in one 
of the chief |.)laces of an *‘arronclissement'' and especially in the chief town 
' of the dei)artnient. It may be added that in. those places where it seemed 
impossible to e,ffect sales and where a supply of wood was required, notliiiig 
could be done but trust to chance or have recourse to the excise or 'to the 
employment of soldiers. ' 

The sales effected have given satisfactory results to the State and to, 
the, communes that are |>rop'rietors. This success has been attained 
,'through the necessities of the 'War Department and because many private' 
individuals were unable to sell thein timber. Another cause may be 
found.Tn the liberal provisions of the Decree of ■ September 20th., with 
regard to the postponement of the date of payment for timber belonging 
to the State, to departments, to communes and to public institutions, 
sold before the war. 

By the terms of this Decree, proposed by the Ministers of ■ Agriculture 
and Finance, delay of payment was granted to the purchasers, to' terminate 
three'month's after the cessation of "hostilities, with the proviso that those 
who' benefit by'the delay should pay interest at ,’4 % from the time the 'debt: 
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'.falls due till the date of payment. It was specified that notwithstanding 
this delay of payment, the security should remain unchanged without the 
need of any notification or of any act. But those purchasers, who, having 
suffered through events beyond their control, were incapacitated from 
payment, might apply for a delay with payment of interest. The Minister 
of Finance, in agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, will decide in 
regard to these requests. 

These measures have been necessary because of the great disturbance 
caused by the war in the cultivation of forests and the timber trade; the 
sudden mobilisation of the woodcutters and of the carters employed for de¬ 
livery of the wood, hindrances to transport by rail or boat, the mobilisation 
of a large number of merchants and cultivators of forests, the impossib¬ 
ility, owing to the moratorium, for the cultivators not mobilised of exacting 
payment from those cultivators or merchants mobilised or from any other 
debtor, and the greater impossibility of doing so in districts temporarily 
.invaded or still occupied. 


§ 6. Hydrauuc and aoricxjuturau improvements. 

At the beginning of the war, the Minister of Agriculture endeavoured 
to reduce as far as possible the cost of the services of h37‘drauiic and agri¬ 
cultural improvements. 

With the view of reserving for the Treasur}^ the maximum amount of 
funds for the national defence, researches at the expense of the State have 
been general!}’' suspended. No grants' axe made and the payment of sums 
previousl}^ allotted has been deferred. 

There has been no departure from this rule unless in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, for instance in the case of enterprises connected with the 
national defence or public safety, for the continuation of work the interrup¬ 
tion of which would have rendered previous sacrifices useless, or in order to 
enable the recipient of the grant to pay workmen or tradesmen employed 
by him in such work, or when it was necessary to employ prisoners of war 
or men out of work. 

In fact, from the month of October, the Minister of Agriculture was em- 
I)lo3dng prisoners of war where men out of work were not available, in car- 
' Tying out works, of general or collective necessity in' his department. 

The French Government had in time of peace turned its attention to 
the regulation of the position of prisoners of war. On March 21st., 1893, 
'the War Minister issued instructions'on this point, wdiich'Were modified on 
October 25th., 1914. 

The utilisation of the labour of prisoners of war is regulated by a 
Decree of December 2nd., 1910 as to the laws and customs of land warfare 
which ' formed a rider tO'' the International Convention signed at . the 
Hague on October i8th., 1907. According to Art. 6 of this Decree, “ The .State 
may employ as workmen prisoners of war according to their ra.nk and" their 
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abilities, with the exception of officers ; the work mtist not be excessive, 
and must have no connection with the operations of war. 

Prisoners may be authorised to work for public administrations or 
private individuals, or on their own account. 

Work done for the State must be paid according to the existing tariffs 
for soldiers of the national army doing the same work, or according to a 
tariff in relation to the work done. 

When the work is done for other |)ublic administrations or for private 
individuals the terms must be arranged with the military authorities. 

The wages of the prisoners will contribute to ameliorate their coiidi- 
tion, and the surplus will be paid to them at the time of their liberation, 
deduction having been made for the cost of maintenance. 

Ill order to decentralise, and to encourage the employment of pxrisoii- 
ers of war, the War Minister authorised the generals in command of dis¬ 
tricts to decide as to requests for prisoners' labour, after consult¬ 
ation with the prefects of the departments in question. 

M. Fernand David, Minister of Agriculture, who had proposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies the law of December 15th,, 1911 with .regard to land 
reclamation on the east coast of Corsica, believed that this vast undertak¬ 
ing was one in which prisoners of war might be with advantage employed. 
This work, to be carried out by the {State, at a cost estimated at not less 
than 11,500,000 francs, is intended to improve the east coast of the island, 
now barren. It includes works for the supply of drinking water, drain¬ 
age, land reclamation, and regulations of the mouths of rivers. The 
work, in full activity at the opening of hostilities, was suddenly interrupted 
by the mobilisation. But through the employment of prisoners, to the num¬ 
ber of about 3,000, it may be resumed and carried on with all desirable 
expedition. 

There ate in Corsica other works in which prisoners of war may be em¬ 
ployed. 

The national domain of Casabianda, an old penitentiary long unused, 
was in 1894 placed under the direction of the chief engineer of the hydraulic 
.; service. Works oi great importance for the regulation of the water supidy 
have since been carried out, owing to which the domain, formerly a heavy 
burden to the State is now profitable, but the funds at the disposal of the 
Department of Agriculture have not as yet permitted the realisation of 
alT'''the 'schemes for improvement without which the land cannot yield its 
.lull amount of profit. Prisoners of war, to the number of 1,000, are employed 
' in supplementary works which will probably largely increase the value and 
the yield of the, domain. 

Similar works will be performed by prisoners of war in the national 
domain at Chiavari (Cosirca). It is proposed to erect boundary walls,, 
to improve forest roads, to make reservoirs and canals for drainage purposes 
and lastly to renew the plantations of cork-trees. 

The number of prisoners to be employed on these works would be' 
about 200.' 
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Ill the same department, with a view to agriciiltoral improvement, and 
with the support of S3mdicates of the proprietors interested, yards are 
being got ready with the labour of about 200 prisoners of war, and farm 
roads,, constructed by them to facilitate access to the landed estates in 
the neighbourhood and consequently to increase largely the agricultural 
w^ealth of the district. 

The Department of Agriculture is endeavouring to utilise the labour 
of prisoners of war in other departments. 

In Pu3^-de-D6me, in the Dimagne in Auvergne, works of land reclam¬ 
ation are in progress under the direction of the Agricutural Improvements 
Service. The object is to drain marsh}’' land about 6,000 hectares in extent 
thus increasing considerably its agricultural value. These works were to 
be carried out by various syndicates with the aid of grants from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. They were interrupted by the war, but, considering 
their great utility, the Minister of Agriculture went to make investigations on 
the spot in regard to the means of resuming them in spite of the difficulties un¬ 
der existing circumstances. He then decided, in accordance with the military 
authorities, that the work should be continued wdth the help of the labour 
of prisoners of war. One htmdred and fifty prisoners have aheady been 
placed at the disposal of the syndicates and the work is progressing under 
the direction of the engineers of the Agricultural Improvements Service. 
New yards will probably be opened soon in which 300 prisoners may be 
employed. 

In Bretagne, in consequence of the desire expressed by those depart¬ 
ments which voted funds for the extension of the rural, system of roads, 
yards have been arranged by 900 prisoners of war for the construction 
or repair of roads in fifteen communes of the C6tes-du-Nord and two com¬ 
munes of Ille-et-Vilaine. In twelve other communes of Cotes-dii Nord and 
Morbihan neW' 3^ards have been opened for similar objects, and in these 
about 1,050 prisoners will be employed. 

In Ardeche 100 prisoners are emplo^^edin works of agricultural improve¬ 
ment in the commune of Labeaume. 

We may also state that in Herault, near Montpellier, on the domain 
of Mas-des-Abbes, a building for the use of the district meteorological 
station in connection with agriculture is in course of construction by 
the labour of some twenty prisoners of war. Among them are skilled 
builders successfully directing the work, which otherwise perhaps could 
not now have been accomplished owing to the mobilisation. 

The efforts of the Minister of Agriculture will not'be confined to the 
above mentioned wurks. The Hydraulic and Agricultural Improvement 
Services have been requested to search for any undertakings which can be 
carried out by the labour of prisoners of w^ax. It is proposed to construct 
country roads in the central plateau of Trance, especiall}’' in the department 
of Creuse where funds have been granted for, the purpose. These works, 
which like those of land reclamation consist chiefly in'embankments,:are; 
among those which may be entrusted to- prisoners of wax.-' It is easy to 
foresee the- advantages, especially -to'poor districts, which, may accrue: 
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from works wliich facilitate communication and increase tlie productive¬ 
ness of the land. 

It was hoped that prisoners of war might be at once e.niplo3^ed in the 
realisation of a vast project long desired by proprietors of the Caiiiargiie, 
viz. the'regulation of the outflow of the waters of tiie delta of the Rhone 
by improvements at the pool of Valcares, but the solution of this question 
raises vary serious difficulties. The. Administration however, does not lose 
sight of the question, and every efort will be made to solve it should cir¬ 
cumstances permit. 

Rastly, , the Minister of Agriculture is studying the possibility of 
restoring rural buildings destroyed or damaged by the war. 


§ 7. Preparation for future earvests. 

Autumn Sowing. —At the beginning of the war the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture turned his attention to the autumn sowing, so that France in 1915 
might not suffer from a scarcity of corn. 

It was necessary to obtain from the Minister of War a better arrange¬ 
ment of the requisitioning of horses, and leave of absence for the territor¬ 
ial troups who were sent home for 15 days, with the obligation of assist¬ 
ing in the work of sowing. 

As for all other measures the two Ministerial Departments easily 
arrived at an understanding. 

The Minister of Agriculture in a circular sent through the prefects to 
the directors of agricultural services, dated October 34th., announced the 
decision of the Minister of War and explained the conditions under which 
leave of absence for sowing might be obtained. 

He insisted on the necessity of., ensuring that the men sent home (pro¬ 
prietors,. .farmers, metayers, servants and farm labourers) should exert 
all their energies to XEopare and sow the ground. 

■ The. Minister added that those who had so little land of their own. 
that their work could .be flnished in a few days should em];)loy the test of 
their leave inassisting other cultivators, more especial!}?- working on the 
.'land of those who were mobilised and were unable to obtai.n leave of absence. 

■ He requested the mayors to assist in the good organisation of the work, 
and wherever possible to arrange collective labour. 

■. He called the attention of the mayors to their responsibility in giving 
certificates in regard to the circumstances of the cultivator in support 
of his request for'leave of absence. The m.ayors 'were also charged to see 
that each man returned to his post at the expiration of his leave'of absence.. 

. Rastiy, the Minister requested a report on the result of these measures. 

■ In a Circular of October 17th., addressed to .the prefects, .the Minister 
. gave technical instructions concerning sowing to the directors., of agricul¬ 
tural departments. In another .letter -of October 'z8th., 'he called' the .at- 
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teiitioii of the prefects to a. decree of the Prefect of Cote-d’Or regiilatiiig the 
more urgent agricultural labours. 

In spite of some mistakes in the arrangements for leave of absence, 
the sowing has been accomplished owing to the above regulations, undet 
better conditions than could have been expected. The land sown with 
winter corn is from 8o to 95 % of the usual amount devoted to this crop. 

The area not sown in 1914 may be sown in the following spring, and 
plans have been made for doing so, in agreement with the War Department. 

Spring sowing. — Spring this year is of great interest and of special 
importance ; the country needs the whole produce ot its soil, and the area 
to be sown is increased by the amount not utilised for the autumn sowing. 
This space must be devoted to spring corn and oats. 

Ill general the Minister of Agriculture has endeavoured to suppty the 
deficiency of labour by obtaining from the Minister of War leave of absence 
for men to do the spring sowing, and he is also seeking to provide fox the 
cultivation of the districts der^astated by the war. 

It must be observed that in the east of Trance the farmers belonging 
to villages ruined and burnt have nearly all returned to their land, hoping 
to begin the spring work, But they have neither horses, implements, seed, 
manure, nor cattle food and very few are in a position to buy what they need 
without help from the authorities. 

The Minister of Agriculture has succeeded in obtaining advances to 
farmers who are victims of the war to enable them to procure the above 
mentioned necessaries, so that in the interest of the nation the soil may 
not lie fallow, and officials have been sent to ascertain the real and im¬ 
mediate necessities of the population. Thus through the inteiwention of the 
Government it is hoped that none of the land devoted to agriculture will be 
neglected. 

The Minister of Agriculture has also obtained from the War Minister 
leave of absence for territorials for sowing, pruning vines and other 
spring work. Details published in the Journal Officielioi February 3rd., 1915 
and a Circular issued by the Minister of Agriculture to the prefects define 
the conditions under which such leave of absence may be granted from 
February 5th. to April 5th. 
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THE ECONOMIC RESUETS OF HOME COEONESATION IN vSIBERIA. 


§ I. Importance oe the subject. 

For a general appreciation of the results obtained by home colonis¬ 
ation' in Transuralian Russia, as undertaken by the Government in con¬ 
nection with the great land reform initiated in 1906, a general answer to 
the following principal questions might sufl&ce : 

1. Has this colonisation benefited the State ? 

2. Has it benefited the colonists themseKx^s, and in what degree? 

Even confining our examination to the strictly ecoiioiiiic point of view, 

the first of the two questions is too complex, and the work of State colon¬ 
isation too, recently commenced for even an approximate answer. Very 
detailed statistics, it is true, show us that between 1906 and 1911, for 
example, the Government spent a total amount of 115,000,000 roubles 
(305,000,000 francs) on the home colonisation of the Transuralian provinces. 
'We know also that this enormous expenditure has allowed of the establish¬ 
ment in Siberia of 417,000 families of colonists. Mathematically, we may 
therefore conclude that the establishment of each family cost the Govern¬ 
ment on an average 157 roubles (417.60, francs). But if, on the one ha,iid, 
it would be evidently absurd to consider these 157 roubles per family as^ so 
much lost fertile State, on the other hand, it is no less quite impossi},)le, 
at least under existing circumstances, even approximately ■ to estimate 
what part of this loss we may consider as compensated by the ge'.iieral 
'increase in value of the countries colonised and the increased revenue the 
State deiives from them. 

' In other words, any conclusion in regard to the results obtained by 
the colonisation of Siberia, from the point of view of the economic, interests 
of the State could at present only be premature and very uncertain. 

,' The second question, regarding the greater or less economic advantage 
derived by the colonists themselves from their emigration to these provinces, 
is fortunately easier to consider, at least so far as Siberia proper is concerned,' 
the largest and most important of all The regions making part of. the im- 
' mense Transuralian, area now being colonised.. In "fact, we have at our, 
disposal the' results 'oi an enquiry, .carriedout by order'nf the Russian Govern-' 
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ment, in the course of 'the years 1911 and 1912, into the material conditions 
of the life of the colonists (i). 


§ 2. Government enquiry into the economic conditions 

OF THE EIFE OF THE COEONISTS IN SIBERIA. 

The enquiry in question was not extended, to all the families of colon¬ 
ists established in Siberia — that wuuld have been equally impracticable 
and useless (2) — but to a number of entire colonies, more than sufficient 
for the purpose, recognised as forming so many “typical cases”, both in 
respect to their geographical situation and their degree of development 
in an agricultural or educational sense. 

First of all, the whole country was divided into four regions differing 
in regard to their climate, and the nature of the their soil and vegetation, 
that is to say; 

I. The fertile wooded plain of West Siberia, 

II. The immense Southern Steppe, almost entirely without forests, 

III. The richly wooded Eastern districts, —and lastly, 

IV. The uncultivated “ taiga ” of the Northern districts (3). 

In each of these regions, a certain number of entire colonies were 
studied, carefully selected, as t3q)ical examples of the most various condi¬ 
tions : some long established, others recently founded, some populous, 
occupying a large area, others with few members and poor, some in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the lines of communication, others lost in 
vast deserts, some already arrived at a considerable degree of agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and educational development, others, on the contrary, 
but little developed in these respects. In one word, an effort was made not to 
overlook any of the extremely various kinds of centres of colonisation in 
the country. 

Ill each of these specimen colonies, a detailed study w^as made of ail 
the families composing it at three successive periods of their existence. 

In the first place attempt was made to ascertain as accurately as poss¬ 
ible the economic circumstances of each family in its place of origin, before 
it emigrated. In the second place, calculation was made in the case of 
each family of the result of the various operations necessitated its de¬ 
cision to establish itself in Siberia: the sale of its personal and real estate in 
Enrope, the despatch of “ chodoks ” (4), the journey to Asia, carriage etc.; 

(1) C6opHHKr> cTaTncTirnecKTiX'n CB'hji'feHiii 06'h aKOHOMfiaecKOM'B nono- 
SfCemH nepecejieHUBBTb nn OhShpu. {Collection of StatisUcs relating to the Economic 
■Situation of the Colonists in Siberia). IV Volumes Published, Petrograd, 1912. 

(2) Between 1896 and 1913, the total number of the emigrants from the European Provinces 
of Russia to Siberia, was, in round numbers, 4,800,000. 

(3) In this article and in the tables included in it, we shall indicate these four regions by 
the four numbers, in Roman figures, given above. 

(4) In regard to the “ chodoks ”, and their rdle, see the article “ Home Colonisation in 
Liberia in 1913 ”, in the number of this BuUeUn for March, 1915, (pp. in et seqq.). 
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SO as t:o arrive at as accurate as possible an estimate of tlie po>ssessioiiS' 
of each family (in. money, implements, livestock etc.) at tlie date of its 
establish men t in the. colony selected. Thirdly and lastly, the situation 
resulting from the emigration, the economic cixcnmstanccs of evexyoiicr 
ill the new home at the iiioiixent of the enquiry, the changes for better or 
w^orse made in them by the length of sojourn in Siberia and the consequent 
improvement of the new farms. 

' In the present sketch, based principally on a very remarkable study 
by M. W. Kuznetzow, published in the number of the “ Messager Euro- 
peeti'' (i) for November last, we shall proceed in accordance with a method, 
similar to that indicated above. 

In order better to show the importance and the value of the enquiry 
carried out by order of the Russian Government, we shall, however, again 
note that it extended altogether to 447 colonies, including in all 31,984 
families, distributed asTollows among the four regions mentioned above. 

I. Western Plain. 78 colonies with 9,036 families 

'II. Southern Steppe. 72 » » 9^329 ' » 

III. Eastern Forest Steppe ...... 133 >) ))■ 8,197 

IV. Nothem “Taiga'' Districts. , . 164 » 5,422 ') 

Total . . . 447 colonies with 31,984 » (2) 


§ 3. Economic circumstances oe the coeonists before emigration. 

In the case of 21,800 families of settlers in Siberia, it has been possible 
to obtain accurate and reliable statistics of their economic, circumstances 
in their iiatir^e communes directly from the localities in whici'i they were, 
first, established. Of, these families, 17,001, or 78 %, before their en",iigra- 
tioii were in possession of farms. The remaining 4,799 %)> 

in, Europe, had belonged to the class of peasai:its without land. 

The total area of the land held by these 17,001 families of former 
land holders was 99,127 deciatines (3), 89,787 deciatines being 'hiadiel" 
land, (4} and .the'rest, 9,430 deciatines, land purchased after emancipation.,. 
This, will give an' area of 4.5 deciatines iier family, 

,','(x),B. K'ysHcnoBn (w, Ruznexzow): BKOHOM.r-mcKoe, rxoji'OJKenie iiepeceneH- 
nen'j> B'fc CHbupii {The Economic Situation of the Colonists in Siberia) in the mxmber of. 
B’'hcrHHK'B EBpOHH for last November (np, 317 et seqq.). 

(2) We shall see hereafter (§ 7) that the total mimber of inhabitants of these colonies waS' 
, ,at the'date of the enquiry 178,504., 

(3) The Russian deciatine is equal to 1.09250 ha. 

,,, (4), For'the,:meanm'g''0,f this exxnession, see''the'articIe,,“'Generai'Outliiie,of'the New Russiami 
;,Eana,,,R,eform'S;y;in':me, numbers of thiS'Bulletin for November,,'1913 and January, 4,,,' 
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Let ns note that this is the average for the whole area of the. land for¬ 
merly held by the colonists. The area snitable for farming was only 72,390 
deciatines of arable and 1,330 deciatines of grazing ground, or altogether 
73,720 deciatines capable of cultivation. On an average, then, we have 
per family, 3.9 deciatines of farm land, 3.3 arable and 0.6 grazing ground. 

And the part of this area actually farmed was even less; owing to the 
methods of farming in. use among the Russian peasants, it was only 53,288 
deciatines, or 73-6 % of the total area of the holdings, giving an average of 
altogether 2.4 deciatines of land farmed per family. 

Considering the method of farming of the Russian peasant and the aver¬ 
age 3deld of farms in Russia (i), these 2.4 deciatines actually farmed could 
only represent a gross yield of about 100 “ poudes ” (2) (1,650 kg.) of wheat 
at most, however the farmer exerted himself. 

Now it is quite evident that so small a 5deld is quite insufficient. How¬ 
ever modest the requirements of the Russian peasant are, on 100 poudes of 
wheat a year he cannot feed his family, keep Ms livestock, sow his fields, 
pay the taxes and satisfy all the other needs of his daily life. 

A calculation on quite other lines confirms the above conclusions in 
every detail. Taking account of the value of the land and the stock 
sold on account of the projected emigration, of the goods left unsold in 
the native place and those the colonists take away with them, the Govem- 
ment enquiry was able to ascertain that the average amount of property 
of all kinds (land, houses, livestock, implements, money etc.) possessed 
by the 21,800 families of colonists examined, before their emigration, did 
not exceed 397 roubles (1,056 frs.) per family. Evidently a family could 
not live on the revenue derived from so small a capital. 

And so we can not avoid the conclusion that, however important may 
be the role of circumstances not directly economic in deciding the colonists 
to emigrate to Siberia, it is none the less indisputable that the principal 
reason that urges them is poverty of the extremest sort, the material 
impossibility of existence in Russia in Europe and the hope of finding 
conditions more favourable in the remote and mysterious Siberia, a less 
gloomy future and the possibility of creating for themseMes an existence 
economically happier and socially more independent. 

Before investigating how far these hopes are realised by emigration 
to Asia, let us stop to consider the expenditure necessitated by the transfer 
of residence from the old to the new home. 

§ 4. REMOVAE 'TO SIBERIA AND ITS D^IMEDIATE CONSEOUENCES. 

The study of the immediate economic consequences of removal from 
Europe to Asia is complicated by the fact that all the colonists do not belong 

(j) Cfr. C6opi-iiiK'B' OTaTiicTnKO-aKOHOMHnecKiiX'B no cejiBCKOMy 

xoSHl'iCTBy {Collection of Statistical and -Economic Data in connection toith Agrictdtu-ral In- 
dustry in Eussia). ' Yearbook published by the General Management of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Organisation. 

(2) The Russian poude of 40 pounds weighs 16.3S046 kg. 
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to the vSaiTie class of regular eiuigrants, that is to say, to the class of tliose 
who coiifonii to the rules laid down by the State (i). 

These rules, the observance of which alone assures the colonists oi, 
the support of the authorities and of important econ )i:iiic facilities, pro\a‘(ie 
that the would be colonist must, in die first place, assure hiiiise,lf tliroiigli 
the niediiiiii of a cliodok ”of a lot in conformity with his desires and re¬ 
quirements. It is only after such a lot has been assigned to iiini, tiiat lie 
must at his ease and 'without hurrying himself settle his affairs in .his ori¬ 
ginal home and, then, betake himself directly to the place of his new resid¬ 
ence, benefiting by the special tariffs to which he is entitled, and begia,i 
to farm the land secured by him in anticipation. 

Although it is evident that this method of proceeding, assuring the 
colonists of the uninterrupted siqiport of institutions specially founded for 
the purpose, is the only safeguard against unreflecting action and disappoint¬ 
ment, many emigrants, all the same, prefer to follow their own ideas, 
without consulting the experienced, or the authorities and consequently 
do not receive from the latter the protection and the favours reserved for 
■the regular emigrants. These ind.epende.nt settlers generally sell their land 
in Europe for what they can get, leave for Siberia on chance, with no plan 
made in advance, and, once arrived, generall}^ in districts where all the 
lots for colonists ate already occupied, endeavour to gain a livelihood 
in some way or other, until they succeed in finding unoccupied lots in a 
colony where are acceptable. 

' In the course of their wanderings,, sometimes prolonged for entire years, 
the funds realised at the moment of leaving Russia-in Europe increase and 
diminish in a manner quite impossible to foresee, since it depends on the 
chances of a life of adventure and as the number of these independent 
colonists is very considerable — more than 13 % of the 21,800 families 
comprehended in the enquiry — in the statistics of t,he economic operations 
immediately connected with the removal to Asia there is a regrettable 
iiiiceitainty in regard to the figures for the whole number of emigrants, 
which is unforiiinately not to be remedied. 

So itmch said, let us now consider the statistics. 

•The sale of the farms previously possessed in the provinces of Russia 
" in Europe by the 31,800 families considered in the Government Enquiry, 
'brought in a total amount of 2,400,000 roubles. The sale of the buildings 
" and live and dead stock belonging to these farms brought in 6,397,401 roti- 
' bles. We must- add to this an amount of .998,663 roubles, representing 
the. estimated value of the farms the emigrants had not succeeded in sell¬ 
ing at'the date of their departure for Asia, a.:, well as another amount of 
,3,123,206 roubles, representing that of the'live .and dead stock taken with 
■/...them'and'.'We shall get for the total value .of .'-all the assets of 'these families' 


■; (i) In regard to'tlie rules for offidal,''that is to say. State aided.emigration, see the article 
,,akeady'mentioned,'‘tHoiue.'Colonisation in Siberia .in 191.3 'published in, the number of .this 
',Buhetin'for'.March,'T'9I$> V. :''r. 3 
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at the date of removal an amount of 11,919,270 roubles. If we now deduct 
from this total the amount of the debts, of the arrears of taxation as well 
as of other liabilities of the same kind, it follows that the total assets of 
these 21,800 families, at date of removal of each for Siberia, may be cal¬ 
culated at 8,650,012 roubles. 

The total assets of these families, when those of each are calculated not 
immediately on arrival at its destination but at the moment of its definite 
€!Stablishment and resumption of agricultural work in Siberia, will be re¬ 
duced as follows : cash, 2,463,294 roubles, live and dead stock, 2,123,206 
roubles, total 4,586,500 roubles, to w^hich must be added 998,663 roubles, 
representing land not yet sold in the European provinces of the Empire. 
Altogether we arrive at the total amount of 5,585,163 roubles. 

Finally, deducting this total from that previousE^ given, we find that 
the general decrease in the assets due to the removal of colonists from 
Europe to Asia is 3,064,849 roubles (8,650,012—5,585,163) or 35 % of the 
total amount possessed by the colonists when they left Russia in Europe. 
This decrease, comparatively very considerable, above all in consideration 
of the low rates for transport of emigrants, is largely due to the influence of 
the figures relating to the independent settlers mentioned above, who gener¬ 
ally possess nothing at all when they finally succeed in definitely establishing 
themselves. 

Calculating the averages per family from the above total figures,we 
get the following amounts : 


Average amount of assets before emigration , . . . . . 397 roubles 

The same, less the value of the land.241 » 

Average assets of each family at date of establishment 

in Siberia.. 203 » 

This last sum is made up as follow'S : 

Cash.'.... 90 roubles 

Value of stock brought with them by the colonists ... 77 )) 

Value of land still unsold in Europe.■ . . . . 36 , ' 


Total . . . 203 


As, the land still misold in Europe is not an asset' immediately realis¬ 
able in money, it follows, that the average initial working capital possessed 
by each family of colonists on arrival at its destination is only 90 -{- 77 = 167 
roubles. 

This excessively small amount is fortunately added to by subsidies 
for Initial establishment, granted by the Government, varying in amount 
according to circumstances, but of an average that may be estimated at 
96 roubles per family. Added to the above amoimt, this gives 263 roubles for 
the total initial working capital of each family. 

When the value of the land is deducted, this amount exceeds by 23 roubles 
that possessed by these same families before their removal to Siberia (See 
above). As regards the stock brought the emigrants, it includes on an 
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average i.6head of livestock (horse, ox or cow) and one .agriciilttiral niacliiiie 
or vehicle for each family. The decrease in the amotint of stock implied 
by these figures when we compare the amount possessed by each family 
before and after emigration is nearly compensated by the corresponding 
increase in. the amount of money owned by each colonist. 

To sum up then, the Government enquiry enables us to see that, when 
we leave out of consideration the value of the land the colonists have at 
their disposal before and after emigration, their general economic position 
is, at the moment of their resumption of agricultural work in the new country, 
almost the same as it was before they left the old. This is due in the first 
place to subsidies for first establishment granted by the State, in compens¬ 
ation for losses incurred by removal to Asia, and reduces the whole problem 
we are here endeavouring to solve to a comparison of the area, the comparat¬ 
ive value and yield of the land owned by each family of colonists before 
and after emigration. 

We shall now proceed to consider these points. 


§ 5. Economic development of the colonies in Siberia. 

We saw above that the total area possessed by each of these families^ 
before emigration was, on an average, 4.5 deciatines In each of the four 
regions into which we have divided Siberia (§ 2), this average is different: 
in the first, it is 3.6 deciatines, in the second 5.0, in the third 4.8 and, lastly, 
in the fourth 4.9. The regular distribution, by regions, of the colonists 
in the new country, in accordance with their economic circumstances 
in the old, is explained by the fact that each of them generally tries to choose 
his new holding in a region as far as possible resembling his native district 
in'climate, and agricultural and other conditions. The first region of Siberia,, 
for example, will above all attract emigrants from the rich provinces of 
South Russia, where the holdings are very small in area. The fourth 
region, oii' the contrary, will principally attract emigrants from the forest 
provinces of the North, where, naturally, the holdings are larger. 

^ Eet us now see what are the circumstances of all these colonists after 
Their'arrival in Siberia. 

Eormerly, the area of the colonisation holding was calculated in 
every 'district of Siberia at 15 deciatines per'soul that is to say 
per adult male member capable of work in each family (i). A few 
years ago, the Government introduced a change in this matter, which 
was both just and reasonable and- regulated the area 'of the lots in 
accordance with the approximate''value of the land. The former' average 


(i) In order to avo'id confusion, wlien we tise the word “ soitl in this, special Russian sense, 
we shall place it in inverted commas. Without, inverted commas, the word.will'be used,in 
its ordinary sense. ' 
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of 15 deciatines was reduced to 12, 10 or even 8 in the richer districts and 
in those preferable on other grounds. In consequence, the area of the 
■colonisation lots granted to each family of colonists varies as shown in the 
following table, in which we also show the area of the land formerly possessed 
in Russia in Europe, the average per soul'' on which the area of the famity 
holdings is based, the number of ‘‘souls*' per family, according to the 
statistics collected by means of the enquiry of 1911-1912, and finally the 
average area, per region, of the colonisation lots of each family. 

TABim I- — Area of Land Possessed hy Colonists Before 
and After Emigration. 


i 

Regions 

xVrea Possessed ia Deciatiaes I 

Increase 
as Multiple 
of tile ilrea 
' Possessed 

in 

1 E'lirope 

1 

by 

Families 

Before 

Emigiation 

1 After Bmigration, in 

Siberia j 

b}' “Souls” 

Average 
Number of 
“ Souls ’ ’ 
per Family ■ 

i 

by 

Families 

I. {West Plain). 

; ' 

14.5 

2-43 

. 35.3 


XL (South Steppe) ...... 

5-0 

14.9 

2.70 

39.9 

,8.0 ' ■ 

Ill, (East Steppe). 

4.8 

15.0 

2.66 ■ 

40.0 1 

8.3 ■ 

IV. (North Taiga).! 

49 

15.0 

2.50 

37-5 'i 

: ' 7-7 

Average for the IVhole of Siberia. 

4*5 

14.9 

2-59 

3S.3 

, 9.0 


We see, then, that the first efiectual result of emigration to Siberia 
is that each family of colonists obtains an area on an average nine times 
larger than it had in its original home. 

Ret us observe in this connection that the figures showing the area o£ 
the holdings possessed before emigration include waste land, whilst, on 
the contrary, those showing the areas granted to the colonists include only 
land considered as more or less adapted for farming. In order to arrive at 
the total area of the colonisation lots, we must add about 3.2 deciatines of 
land not adapted to farming per “soul”, which would give far higher 
figures for the increased areas than those shown in the last coltimn of 
the table. , , 

Eet us now^ see to what extent the colonists profit by the advantages 
offered them by this enormous increase in the area at their disposal 

The first year of residence in Siberia is naturally the hardest of all The 
2iewly arrived colonist has to establish himself, to erect the buildings ab¬ 
solutely necessary to lodge him and shelter his livestock during the winter, 
■■clear, and sow an area large enough to assure him in the summer of a harvest 
.sufficient for his needs ; he must enclose grazing grounds for his. livestock,' 
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cut tile hay he requires for winter, provide himself with fuel etc. In one 
word he has to do every thing at once, ^ 

The local conditions, above all the wealth of forCvSt, of cotinse are oi: 
very great importance for him under these circumstances ; naturally, 
indeed, the colonist, who, in order to have a field or grazing' groriiul, l:ia,s 
first to clear all the land required, will not obtain the same resultsj"is (riie 
who finds the land prepared for him. In fact, the Goveriiinerit Ki.K|tiiry 
ascertained that the areas brought into working condition, whether as 
fields or grazing grounds, the first year were : 


Deciatincri 


Ill the fertile plain of the West (ist. region) ........ 2.8 

,, Southern Steppes, without forests (Ilnd. region) . . . 2.2 

,, rich forest steppes of the East (Illrd. region) .... i.c) 

,, Northern ‘‘ Taiga ” (IVth. region).0.7 


These results are very remarkable. They show us in fact that in 
districts where colonisation is not at the start impeded by too luxurious 
forest growdli, in the Western plain and the Southern steppes, for example, 
the area the newly arrived colonists succeed in bringing under cultivation 
in the first year of their installation is equal to or larger than the average 
area really cultivated by them in their native provinces. Indeed, we have 
seen above {§ 2) that the average of the latter area w‘as, taking all the 
emigrants into consideration, only 2.4 deciatines. 

In other words in his first 3/ear of residence in Siberia, the colonist estab¬ 
lished in the two regions in which there are no forests, froni a strictly agri¬ 
cultural point of view, is under economic conditions in no way inferior to 
those under which he lived in Europe, with this essential difference, how¬ 
ever, that ill Siberia the abundant land at his disposal offers him possibil¬ 
ities of development lie did not possess in Europe. With regard to the colon¬ 
ists established in the forest regions, it must not be forgotten that the de* 
crease in the agricultural yield properly speaking, indicated by the above 
figures for the first 3rear of residence in Siberia, is, at least in part, 'made up 
by the yield of the forests from which the^^ are of necessity compelled to 
reclaim the land to be farmed (i). 

Altogether, therefore, perhaps the colonist will find his life in Siberia 
during,the first year harder still than in his native province, but, as we shall 
see, this hard beginning is amply and rapidly compensated by the results 
of the ensuing years of colonial farming. 

Tor the study of the further development of the Siberian farms, the 
holdings'were;,,divided,' for purposes of .the enquiry,'into .five classes; 

(i) the Oovenmieat, which had already previously facilitated the deforestation of regions 
too rich in forests, by acting as intermediary for tlie colonists in selling tlie forest produce, in 
1912 instituted'a spedal 'credit'for clearing the “ 'taigabefore ,ailtivation, by which the colon-', 
nists,there receive,.,i 43 ,''rouble's per',;dedatine’occupied. , , 
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the first including all those regularly worked for a period of less than three 
37 ears, the second those 'worked for full three years, the third and fourth 
those worked for from four to seven and from' eight to eighteen respect- 
ively, the fifth those worked, for nineteen years or more. 

The following table gives, for each class and in each region into which the 
country was divided, the average area fanned by a famity, whether arable 
or pasture land. For the sake of comparison we give the corresponding 
figures in regard to the areas worked by the independent settlers mentioned 
above, or at least by those who, until they can succeed in obtaining a 
holding of their own, attempt to make a living by cultivating land on lease. 
It has not been thought necevssary to classify these latter farms according 
to the period they have been worked. 

Tabie II. — Progressive Development of the Farms Worked 
by Colonists in Siberia : 


A" 

I Average area, Farmed by a Family in each Region (in Deciatiiies) 


’Farm worked 

Arable hatid (r) 


Pasture hand 



Total 


fc»r a lAn-iod of 


Reg 

ions 



Regions 



Regions 




ri 

III 

lY 

T 


HI 

IV 

1 

n 

ni 

IV 

Eess than 3 Years. 

4.4 

3*5 

2,2 

1.4 

8.0 

4.1 

4-7 

2.7 

12.4 

7.6 

6.9 

4.1 

3 Years .... 

7.3 

4.9 

3-0 

1.8 

9.5 

5-4 

5.0 

3 -J 

17.8 

10.3 

8.0 

4.9 

Between 4 and 7 
Years .... 

S .7 

5-6 

3.8 

2.3 

ii.i 

4.9 

4.8 

1 3-4 

19.8 

10.5 

8.6 

5-7 

Between 8 and 18 
Years , 

9.8 

8.5 

5.9 

3.2 

7-5 

7.0 

6.2 

6,2 

17-3 

15-5 

12.1 

9.4 

1'9 Years and More 

8.0 

7.7 

3-9 

F 5 

10.3 

4.2 

9,4 

5.6 

18.3 

11.9 

^3.3 

7.1 

Farms Worked by 1 
Independent 
Settlers. ... 

2.6 

2.0 

0.4 

E -3 

2.5 

i 

1.6 

0.6 

0.9 

5.1 

3.6 

1 

I.O 

1.2 

1. 


(i) These Itgxires only refer to areas sown, not to fallow land, gardens and areas 
otherwise farmed. 


Let US here observe that in view of the relatively recent date of the 
s-^stematic organisation' of emigration to Siberia, and, above all of that 
still more recent, of the State organization of this emigration, the farms 
longest' worked, that is to say, those the farming of which began and con¬ 
tinued for a , several years without the assistance of the colonisation instit¬ 
utions afterwards founded, .naturally compare unfavourably with those 
.the whole'‘working,,of'which'lias been carried on under the'auspices of the 
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State. To this circumstance among others must be attributed the appar¬ 
ent decrease in cultivated areas for the older farms (i),. In fact, there is no 
question of a real decrease in the cultivated area belonging to a certain cate¬ 
gory, but we have here two different classes of farms, one encouraged from 
the start by the State, the other abandoned to. itself during the first and 
most difficult years. Xet us add that the number of the latter farms is 
very small; it represents in fact only 3.8 % of the total number to which 
the enquiry extended. 

It was found also that the development of the colonial farms continues 
far beyond the period shown in this table. In a quite general sense, it 
may be admitted that this development only reaches its maximum about 
the twenty fifth year. 

The conclusions to be derived from the above table are as various as 
they are interesting. If, as we say above, the hard work of the first year 
just suffices to assure the colonists of an existence as wretched as they had 
in their native provinces, the work of the second year, on the contrary, 
results in a very remarkable improvement of their circumstances. Even in 
the** taiga where the exploitation of forests increases the results obtained 
b^^ farming, the general economic circumstances of the colonists are thence¬ 
forward at least as good as those under which they lived in Europe. Ever}-- 
where else they are infinitely better. In the fertile Western plain, for 
example, where the yield of the soil is appreciably inferior to that of the 
European provinces of the Empire (2}, it ma3^ be admitted that the annual 
revenue of the colonist is three times what it was onh' two years before 
in Europe. 

This general improvement becomes more marked in the following 3^ears. 
From the third ^’^ear we may say the economic position.of the Siberian 
colonist is definite^ assured. Our table show-s us in fact that at that mo¬ 
ment he has an average area of farmed land, varying from 8 to 18 decia- 
tines per famity, that is to sa^’' a farm the yield from which is quite sufficient 
for the requirements of ordinary’ life. 

Here again we must make exception for the colonists established in 
the ** taiga ”, who, as shown in the table, generally do not succeed iiicleariiig- 
the area tlie^^ require before the end of the eighth or tenth year of their resid- 


(1) We sliall consider later on another reason not less important for tliese smaller figures, 
tlie change from the system of the greatest extensive to that of intensive cultivation. 

(2) See, for example, in respect to rye, the average annual 37ield in “ poiides per deciatinc? 

ill the above mentioned “ Collection ” of the General Department of Agncnlture and Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation; ■ 


Prov. 

Years in Europe of Tobolsk 

1909 . . . . ,.'■ 51 38 

1910 ............ 56 60 

I 9 XI 48 45 

. 61 70 

xgiy.".' ............ .. ■ „ 58 ■ 57 
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eiice in Siberia. But, we repeat once, more, this exception is more ap¬ 
parent than real, as in their case the lesser yield from the purely agricul- 
tmol crops is amply made up for, on the one hand, by the yield from the 
exploitation of the forests, and,, on the other, by more effectual assistance 
from the State, which is especially interested in the colonisation of these 
countries (i). 

One of the most important conclusions we may draw from our table 
is that of the really strildng inferiority of the independent farms compared 
with those of the regular colonists. We know already the causes of this 
inferiority ; let us therefore only add that the emigrants are fortunately 
now beginning to understand them and it is to this the continual and increas¬ 
ing diminution in numbers of the independent colonists is, in the first 
place, to be attributed (2). 

Theoretically, the increase in the area of the available farms should 
have led to a corresponding increase in the number of head of livestock and 
of the farm implements possessed by the colonists. Practically, however, 
the increase in the stock has been incomparably superior to that of the area, 
as is seen in the following table, also taken from the report of the Govern¬ 
ment enquiry of the years 1911 and 1912. 

Tabee III. — Average Increase in the Stock of the Siberian Colonists. 



Average Stock, 
per Family, Possessed 1 

Percentage 
of Increase 


On Arrival 

in Siberia 

, 

at Date 
of Government 
Enquiry 

on the Stock 
Possessed 
on Arrival in 
Siberia 

Head of Eivestock... 

1*5 

13.0 

767 % 

Implements and Machines (Exclusive of 
Sowers and Reapers) .. 

■ ^■ 9 . 

5.0 

456 % 

Sowers and Reapers' ......... 

o.i , 

0.4 ' 

300% 


In themselves, the figures given in this table already show a remark¬ 
able improvement in the circumstances of the colonists. When compared 
with those in Table II, they serve admirably to complete the general idea 
given by that table of the total progress realised on the farms. 


(1) Wlien we consider the figures in Table VI, we shall find additional proof that the 
cbldnlsts of tlie “ taiga ” are in no way less fortunate in their lots, as regards the revenue to 
be derived from them, than tlieir companions in regions better suited to agriculture, properly 
so called. 

(2) In 1904 the independent colonists formed 92.7 % of the total number of emigrants 
to Siberia ; in 1912 they formed 45.3 % and lastly in 1913 hardly 35 %v 
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With, the fixed idea that all the troubles of his existeuce in Eurox3e 
were due exclusively to the iiisufiicient area of the land he had there, 
the first care the peasant has, on his arrival in Siberia, is to bring under 
cultivation the largest possible area. The figures in table II furnish irrefut¬ 
able evidence of this. Experience, however, soon shows him that quantity 
is not everything and gradually we see him limiting his attention to 
the quality of the crops. His exaggerated desire for large areas diminishes; 
it at last almost entirely ceases, and the efforts of the colonist are thence¬ 
forth given to the increase, as we see in Table III, of his livestock and the 
improvement of his agricultural implements and so of his methods of cul¬ 
tivation. 


§ 6 . Economic position of the coeonists 

WHEN DEFINITEEY ESTABEISHEE. 

The figures up to now given refer to the whole number of the 21,800 
families of immigrants considered in the Government enquiry of 1911-1912, 
without regard to whether they were composed of colonists definitely 
established and already habituated to the quite special conditions of 
Siberian life, or still inexperienced beginners, or even of the class of inde¬ 
pendent settlers. 

On account of circumstances different, it is true, but equivalent in 
their efi'ects, these twm latter classes, beginners and independent settlers, 
are, of course, in point of agricultural and economic activity far less com¬ 
petent than colonists already experienced, who have overcome the diffic¬ 
ulties inevitably associated at first with a new installation in a new country. 
It would be, therefore, unfair, to allow the evidently inferior results of the 
work of these two classes to reduce our estimate of that done by the majority 
of experienced colonists. And the more so, as the inferiority of the begin¬ 
ners and independent settlers is only a transitory matter. 

A comparison between the'economic position of the Eussian peasant 
before emigration and that of the Siberian colonist will only be fair and really 
conclusive if w’'e count as Siberian colonists only those, whose farms have 
already attained their natural development, that is to say, when we elim¬ 
inate from the statistical tables the figures relating not only to the inde¬ 
pendent settlers, but also those relating to the beginners, considering as 
such all colonists who have been farming for less than three years (l). 

On the above grounds, the Government enquiry gave quite special 
importance to the comparative study of the general economic circumstances 
of the Russian peasant before emigration and those of the Siberian colon¬ 
ist definitely established beyond the Urals for at least three years. In this 
connection we reproduce the following table : 

(x) We Ixaye Just seea wliea coasidering the figures in Table XI, that it is at the end of 
to may be considered as definitely assured. 
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Tabeb IV. — Comparative Area of Colonists' Farms Before- 
and After Emigration to Siberia. 


Area in Deciatines, per Family 



of all the Farms 
Worked 

of Eand Sown 

of I,and Sown, 
and Grazing Ground 


in 

ill Siberia 

in 

In 

in 

in Siberia 


Russia 

First 

Year 

1911- 

1912 

Russia 

Siberia 

1911-12 

Russia 

First 

Year 

1911“ 

1912 

I. (Western Plain) . . . 

3-7 

6.8 

21.2 

2.6 

8.8 

2.9 

00 

A 

1S.4 

II, (Southern Steppe) . . 

4.0 

6.1 

18.8 

2.7 

6.8 

3.0 

6.1 

12.5 

III. (Eastern Steppe) . . . 

4.1 

5-1 

12.5 

2.3 ; 

4-3 

3.2 

5-1 

9.5 

IV. (Taiga). 

4.2 

1.6 

9.4 

2.0 

2.6 

3.1 

1.6 

7.0 

Ail Siberia. 

4.0 

■5.3 

16.2 

2.4 

' 6.0 

3-0 

5-3 

12.5 


In this table the dif erence between the general area farmed at different 
moments in the life of the colonists is shown with quite remarkable clearness. 
It is with the |;>eriod of the peasants' life in the European provinces, before 
emigration that the minimum area of the various lands of farm correspond, 
and, from the first year of their establishment in Asia, this minimum is 
left far behind in all the regions of Siberia, with the single exception of the 
Taiga At the date of the enquiry, that is to say when the farms 
considered had, on an average, been worked for eleven years, the average 
area cultivated with each kind of crop exceeded at least three or four 
times the areas so cultivated before emigration, even in so unfavourable 
a region as the Taiga. 

We might, by a process similar to that we have just applied in regard 
to the area of the farms, establish a com|)arative table of the live and dead 
stock possessed by the colonists before and after emigration. But as 
we have not the space, we shall limit ourselves to indicating that the con¬ 
clusions such a table would enable us to arrive at would be equally favour¬ 
able to the results of emigration. Let us rather compare the total value of 
the assets of the colonists, exclusive of land, before emigration, at date of 
establishment in Siberia and at date of the Government enquiry. 

The enquiry established that, before emigration, the capital in buildings, 
live and dead stock and the savings in money of all the colonists, in the class 
under consideration, amounted to a total of 3,933,300 roubles. At the date 
of establishment in Siberia, the value of these assets had decreased to 
3,301,500 roubles. At the date of the Government enquiry they were 
valued at 10,121,900 roubles. And this sum^did not include the savings in 
money belonging to the colonists, not taken into account by the enquiry. 

vEroin the above^giires we see that bynemoval from Euioioe to Siberia,' 
-the'.'total assets:of the'colonists here considered decreased" by 631,8001011- 
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bles or i6 ^/q. This gives an average of 78 roubles per family. On the 
other hand, the profits obtained by the cultivation of colonial farms in 
Siberia up to the date of the enquiry of iqii-igia were such as to increase 
the total capital possessed before emigration by 8,368,500 roubles (savings 
in moner included). The increase was then 213 % on the capital possessed 
in Russia, and 272 % on that possessed at the moment of establisliiiieiit 
in Siberia, 

Distributed among the families considered, 16,487 before emigration, 
20,456 at date of establishment in Siberia and 21,752 at date of the Govern¬ 
ment enquiry, these figures give the following results. 

Table V. — Average Capital per Family at Variom Dates. 

Before Emigration • 239 roubles (varying from 196 to 295 roubles, according to region) 

On Arrival in Siberia 161 » » » 143 » 1S8 » » » » 

In 1911—12 .... 461 » )) » 241 )) 665 )) )) » » 


In other words, the value of the capital formed in Siberia exceeds that 
possessed in Europe before emigration by 227 roubles, or 95 % and that 
the colonists had when they began farming in Siberia by 305 roubles 
or 189 %. 

We see these figures, above all the percentages, are less than those 
given above for the whole group of colonists considered. This is due to 
the different number of families taken into convsideration at the three differ¬ 
ent dates considered. These apparently different results are, however, 
of very little importance ; they may serve to elucidate different aspects of 
the problem ; but in no way modify the substantial results. In spite of the 
very considerably larger number of the families considered at the later 
dates, the average level of material prosperity is none the less infinitely 
higher than before the emigration. 

The possessions of each family of colonists, exclusive of land, are, on 
an average, nearly twice what the\’ were in their original countr^L And 
if me could say above that in Russia in Europe the colonist was indigent, 
it is no exaggeration to say that in Siberia he is well to do. 

let, us add some details characterising the .situation. Before emigra- 
, "tion many colonists had no land, and, amongst those who had, many had not 
/homes'of .their own. In the statistical return the total niuiiher of .the 
first category is reckoned at 22 %, and that of the second at 15%, Enii- 
'■ . gration has'.changed this deplorable^ 'state of .things. In Siberia, ever}^ 
/ .colonist,/—.of course' we mean' every, regular colonist,.— has, land ''quite 
.enough'for. his requirements.', .'The ■Government enquiry .only found three 
that' had' no/homes of their own..'' .'.And' in' all three., cases the.lack was merely 
due to the fact,. that,: tho.ugh in'co.urse/of construction,' thC' houses were not', 
yet finished. 
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Up to the present we have been comparing the position of the colonists 
in vSiberia, with their position before emigration. Now, as we know that 
their earlier situation was very tiiihappy and that the extremest misery 
was very often the cause of their emigration, our comparisons, however 
.tavourable they may be to the results of emigration, have still only a very- 
relative value. 

Wliat is important and can alone provide a certain and safe basis for 
calculation is a comparison of the Siberian colonists' position, no longer 
with that of the minority of the Russian peasants whom misery forces to 
emigrate, but with the average position of the whole agricultural class in 
the European provinces of the Empire. 

Owing to the considerable differences characterising the kind of 
life led by the peasants in regions differing so greatly in every respect as 
those of Russia in Europe and of Siberia, it is fair to institute comparisons 
between countries in European Russia and Siberia of more or less similar 
character. This is the more equitable, as we have seen above that the 
emigration is guided by a regard to these similarities, and the immense 
majority of the colonists of the Taiga '' for example, come from the 
forest provinces of the North, whilst those of the Southern steppes genet'- 
ally come from the Southern piovinces resembling in their nature the 
first two regions into which we have subdivided Siberia. 

On these considerations, the Government Enquiry made a comparison 
between the general conditions of the ordinary life of the colonists of the 
first and second region and the corresponding conditions of the peasants of 
the province of Voronezh. The position of the colonists of the third and 
fourth region was compared with that of those in the two provinces of Ka¬ 
luga and Olonets. These provinces were chosen, in the first place, on ac¬ 
count of the greater or less analogy the}- presented in their natural condi¬ 
tions with those of the corresponding regions of Siberia, in the second, 
in view of the special wealth of statistics in relation to the domestic eco¬ 
nomy of the rural classes in all three cases. 

We summarise in the following table, reproduced from the article of 
M. Kuznetzow, the principal results of the above comparative study. 
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TabeE VI. — Comparative Statistics of the Domestic Econ-om-y 
of the Siberiau Colonist and the Russian Peasant. 



Revenue 

and 

Espeuditnre 

Buildings 
and Stock 
per 

Individual 

(Number) 

Annual Co nsiiinption, 
in poitde 

per l'!,Kliv,idual, 


per 

Individual, 
in Roubles 

Vegetable 

Products 

An,i,mal .IToducts 


Revenue 

aj 

3 

u 

1 

cir 

Buildings 

0 

‘►4 

Implements 

and 

Machinery 

Grain 

Total 

1 

^ other 

; Products 

•n 

Siberia; Regions I 
and II. 

Sg 

75 

0-5 

2.6 

I.O 

15.2 

21,5 

I.O 

6.4 

27-9 

Province of Voronezh 

58 

54 

0.5 

1.6 

0,4 

18.6 

25.2 

1.2 

4.6 

30.1 

Siberia; Regions III 
and IV .... . 

76 

65 

0.6 

2.2 

0.9 

I3.I 

27.7 

1.1 

9.5 

37.2 

Province of Kaluga . 

54 

58 

0.6 

2.1 

0.8 

13.8 

27.2 

1.2 

5-7 

3^*9 

Province of Olonets . 

125 

I18 


1.9 

■" 

20.9 

00 

CO 

I.O 

15.0 

43.8 


From this table we see that the value of the buildings, botb clwelliiig 
houses and farm buildings, and of the live and dead stock of the individtial 
colonist definitel}’' established in any region of Siberia for at least three 
years exceeds that of the average individual peasant of Russia in Europe, 
equally in the typically Northern province of Olonets, in the central pro* 
vince of Kaluga and in the southern province of Voronezh. 

As regards the annual revenue and expenditure in money of each indi¬ 
vidual, the amount in the case of the Siberian colonist exceeds that of t he 
peasant of the two provinces of Voronezh and Kaluga, but is ap{)recial)ly 
inferior to that of the peasant of the province of Olonets. But it is uell to 
obser-ve in this connection that the latter amount is absolutely exceptional 
ior.Russia in Europe and that, consequently, also here, statistics sliow the 
position of the colonists as superior to that, of the average |)eas8,nt. 

Let us further observe that if we consider, not the actual amount of 
revenue and expenditure but the relative,amount, that is, to say,the excess 
of the revenue over the expenditure, the difference in the position of the 
colonist and the peasant of the province of Olonets disappears and the ad¬ 
vantage remains definitely with the colonist. 

Eet us observe in this connection, that the best financial result, an excess 
of II roublesin 76 roubles of revenue, or almost 15 %, is given by the Illrd. 
and IVth.,regions/of,,Siberia, 'those, that is'to say, in'which on accoitnt'of,' 
the irnmense labour of deforestation necessary, the development of purely 
agriculttnal;enterprise is least important. This serves to sho,w, better than 
■an37 long discussion;could,.how* the difficulties met with,' in, these: regions in 
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lhi‘ ty 4 aUli>iii)H‘nt of agricultural, colonies are compensated by tlie poss™ 
other more lucrative undertakings. 

In regaril ti) Irxid, tiually, the diijference, though not considerable, is 
still ill iiivour oi the colonist* In fact the decrease in the amoiiiit of veget" 
alric consumed I'A' tlie colonist is amply made up for by the cor- 

res] enidiug ,riu,‘i*i.*r,isc in nuiiiial food, In the province of Olonets the extraor- 
tinia,r;v'rjitri'ivtil y <’i animal produce other than meat consumed shown' in 
oui" is due t'O an exce[)tio.nal coiTsmnption of milk in the region, which 
is eiivinenlly' a dairy regio,n. Now, we know that the dairy industr37“ is 
just out* <'.»i Ida,: tlirivmg in Siberia. It is therefore to be foreseen that, 

in a slioi’t tiiue, tlie Siberian colonist will be on a par with his fellow in 
(,)loru,‘ts, also in regard to this matter. 

^fo Sinn !i|), we see the immense improvement in the general economic 
ccviiditions of exislmice we have observed in the whole of the present art¬ 
icle as tlie i!iimediat.e result of the emigration of the Russian peasant to 
Siberia is not merely an imp>rovement on his former wretchedness. Far 
from, i hat:. I'liree years of by no means excessive labour, since the average 
inn liber of (‘rdernists can support it, suffice for the famished peasant of former 
da\'s to f'wicomc a land-holder, whose comfort rather exceeds than equals, that 
of tlu;* ;:ivi‘rage peasant even in the richest provinces of Russia in Europe. 

§ 7. ,R:rvSin/rs of coi.onIvSation from the point of vieW' , 
o;f 'ran ,:Movn:MENT of roimLAXioN. Conci/usion. 

Altinvugli tlie work of home colonisation in Siberia is of recent date, 
tl'ic relatively considerable economic prosperity’' which is its first' direct 
const,::quence lias ,none tlie less already made its influence felt, under the 
most d'iara.ct:eri.stie form ■ of a greater average natural increase of the local 
|'Ki]>nlation. We give lielow the fi.gures on the subject collected by the 
(loverniTieiit erH.|uiry. 

TAi:n.i>: \M I, Movement of Population in the Siberian Colonies 
Sludied by the Goveymnent Enquiry of 1911-1912. 



Tot'll Niimher of Inliabitants 
it» the Colonies Studied 

Average 
Ecsideuce 
of the 
Colonists 
in 

the Colonies 
(in Years) 

Annual Average 
Increase 

At TVUe 
of the 
Enquiry 
{OU'Xoxe) 

At First 
Establish- 
Tuent 
of Each 
Family 

Increase 

Individ¬ 

uals 

% 

.' , 

5^.095 

40,770 

11,325 

S.5 

A332 

3*3 

It.' 

52,773 

39,785 

12,988 

7.0 

1,855 

4-7 

III. d . b'.T 

45,918 

39,534 

6,384 

6.0 

1,064 

2.7 

IV . d' * d d A . 

27,718 

24,456 

A-' 3',26'2 

7.0 

466 

. x.9,„ 

All Colonics Studied. . . 

178,504 

144.545 

33,959 

A ■ ' 

7-0, 

4,717 

3-3 
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Thtis in the seven years representing the average residence of the 
colonists in their new home, the natural increase in the population was 
3*3 % fourteen years between the date of the last general 

census of the Russian population and that of the Government enquiry the 
corresponding average increase for the whole Empire bad been 2.e% 
per anil. In other words, then, the average annual increase of the 
population of the Siberian Colonies exceeds by 50 % that of the whole 
Empire. 

❖ 

The circumstances just considered give a positive answer to the c|uestion 
we asked ourselves at the beginning of the present article. We shall not 
therefore continue further our examination of the wealth of statistics collect*- 
ed by the Governnient enquiry in relation to the general economic condi¬ 
tions of the life of the Siberian Colonists. 

It is now established that these colonists have derived consider¬ 
able benefit by the transfer of their activity from Russia in Europe to 
Siberia. These advantages consist, in the first place, in an increase in the 
area of the arable land at their disposal to four times that they before poss¬ 
essed. And with this there is a scarcely less considerable increase in their 
personal estate. Removal to Siberia and the expense of initial establish¬ 
ment occasion each family of colonists an average loss of 78 roubles. But 
the revenue from the farm is not slow in making up for this and even enables 
the colonist to develop his resources in a w<ay hitherto absolutely imknovvTi. 
We have seen that at the end of a few years the capital represented by build¬ 
ings and live and dead stock, possessed by each colonist is on an average 
twice what it was before emigration. Finally, the material conditions of 
daily life are altered in as radical a manner. When he has become a colon¬ 
ist in Siberia, the small farmer, who formerly, in his native district, could 
not alwa3?'s manage to satisfy his hunger, rapidh/ arrives at a position 
which permits of his feeding himself better than the average peasant of the 
European provinces of the vast Empire. 

And, ■ let its observe, all these results, among the Iia|)p3^ consequences 
of, which we have noted the average natural increase of the popiiliition 
',of Siberia, have, been obtained in quite the first stage of colonisation 
'iind,er. State direction, at a moment when, in spite of the enorrnoUvS progress 
made, each year,''rural economy in Siberia is far from hav,ing attained its 
"'full develo|>ment. 

' The results up to'the'present are, in the highest degree, satisfactory. 

, In the ,future they will certainly^ be more so... The continual increase in 
the area under cultivation, in the money and stock possessed by the colon- 
'/ ists,' the improved .methods of. cultivation and the increased yield from the' 
land resulting therefrom, the daily intensified action of the Government 
m regard to means of communication, transport, credit, industry and gener¬ 
al cultivation in these formerly neglected regions, all lead us to expect 
continually more napid and complete' .progress in'tbe'future and a further 
increase of the,'general prosperity^; already, so ■ notable among the colonists, 
,'of Siberia. ■ .t'yl . 
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BROOKS (Robert Preston), PIT. D.: The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia. 1865-1912. 

Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1914. 

Tbe period of reconstruction'' in the South, following the close of 
the Civil War, has alwa3^s proved attractive to the student and the historical 
essayist. Unfortunately, the political events and movements — and in par¬ 
ticular the political scandals — of the period have attracted an unduly 
large share of attention, with the result that the social and; to an even 
greater extent, the economic changes which resulted from the eman¬ 
cipation of the negro have never been fully traced. 

The author of the present volume dismisses the carpet-bagger and all 
he represents in a couple of sentences, and goes straight to his purpose, 
which is to show what were the effects of emancipation upon land tenure 
in Georgia. 

He describes first the failure of the attempts to continue the plantation 
system with free negro labour, and here his anal^-sis of the causes to which 
failure is to be attributed is exceedingly^'well done. He next traces the 
gradual development of share-tenancy, and then of cash-tenancy and 
ownership; aiicl, finally, he seeks to explain the changes in the relative 
ini|:)()rtance of whites and negroes in the,population of the various distinct 
fa,.tming regions into which Georgia is divided b^^ conditions of soil, climate 
and altitude. 

. The author succeeds in throwing some new light upon many of the 
points with which he deals. Thus, he points out that the negro in refus¬ 
ing to work under the plantation s^^stem was inspired not so much by hatred 
of work as by hatred of supervision; and the distinction is of great import¬ 
ance, for if means can be found to make such supervision effective without 
being irksome a great many difficulties would be removed, and a great 
many much-needed improvements'might be effected in '.Southern' agricul¬ 
ture. It is interesting to learn, too, that here and there the plantation sys¬ 
tem: continued; almost' without interruption ■ after emancipation, and that 
where this was the case, success was;to be attributed to the .superior energy,. 
' ability,and'intelligence of'thC''overseer'; .so that, undoubtedly, the 'system 
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proved tmworkable partly because the overseers as a body did not possess 
the necessary ability. They could handle slave labour; but the}'- were un¬ 
equal to the task of directing free labour. Again, it is rather a surprise 
to find that the author contrasts the '' evils of tenancy ”, not with the ad¬ 
vantages of ownership, but with the advantages of the crop-sharing system 
in which the share-tenant or “ cropper ” is practically a labourer working 
under the direction of the owner of the farm. Yet the arguments adduced 
in favour of crop-sharing are apparently conclusive. Where the owner 
shares the crop he directs all the farming operations, determining what 
crops shall be sown, when and how they shall be sowm, how they shall be 
cultivated and when they shall be gathered. He provides a mule and 
sufficient feed to keep it in good condition, together with farm implements, 
seed and manures. The share-tenant furnishes nothing but his own labour. 
Under this system it is possible to follow an intelligent rotation of crops, 
maintain the permanent fertility of the soil and secure , year by year, a 
fair return to both the capital and the labour employed. 

Unfortunately when the share-tenant, under the intelligent direction of 
the landlord, has accumulated sufficient money to buy a mule and a few 
implements, he invariably seeks to rent a holding as a cash tenant; and 
then it usually follows that cotton and nothing else is grown, the land is 
not suitably manured, fences and buildings are neglected, the crop is 
badly cared for, and, at the and of a year's work, the tenant is probably 
more heavily in debt than at the beginning. Very often he is turned out 
of his holding after one or two seasons and begins again as a share-tenant. 

Prof. Brooks writes of the negro with sympathy and with intimate 
knowledge. He does not believe that the coloured farmer (except in very 
exceptional cases) does well in an independent position as an owner, or 
in a semi-independent position, as a cash tenant, but he has no tlioiight 
of denying to the negro the right to fill any position for which he proves 
himself fitted. In any study which deals with the relations betw^eeii negro 
and white in America the question of tone is everything; and in this respect 
the present volume is unexce|>tionable. 


HOFFIVIiAN (Frederick E.), EE. B.: The Economic Pro.cress of the United States 
DURING THE LAST Seventy-Five YEARS. Quarterly Publications of the A^nerican StaP 
istical Association. New Series, No. io8. December, 1914. pp. 294-318. 


The writer of this article succeeds in condensing into twenty-five pages 
a mass of statistical information relating to the verifiable progress '' of 
the United States, — using the word progress {as he explains) in the true 
and inconvertible acceptance of the term to mean “ improvement in the 
economic condition of the body of the people He has chosen the year 
1840 for no reason other than that the Census of that year marks the beginn¬ 
ing of a concerted effort to ascertain, in the decennial enquiry, soiiiethiiig 
beyond the mere number of persons of each sex mid of various ages" which 
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form the total population. He presents data relating to number, nationality 
and occupations of the people, wages and hours of labour, the growth of 
agriculture, mining and manufactures. Government revenue, public debt, 
education, banking, life insurance, etc. 

Summarising the conclusions to be drawn from his statistics. Dr. Hoff¬ 
man finds abundant matter for congratulation. The evidence,'' he 
says, ^'is incontrovertible that on the whole there has been measurable 
progress in the United States in every important direction affecting the 
material well-being of the people.He finds that production in agriculture 
and manufactures has increased considerably, and more than proportion¬ 
ately to population, with higher wages, shorter hours of labour, and com¬ 
parative freedom from demoralizing irregularities of employments ; that 
statistics of education give evidence of the intellectual progress of the 
nation; that there is a wide diffusion of thrift, shown by the statistics of 
building societies and life insurance companies ; that the per capital wealth 
is greater in the United States than in any country in the world ; and that 
nowhere in the world is to be found a more prosperous agricultural popula¬ 
tion. 

Turning next to the evidence of absence of progress he adduces the 
declining birth rate and the diminishing size of the American family, a 
rising divorce rate, an apparent increase in lawlessness and crime, a dimi¬ 
nishing mercantile marine and the enormous wmste of natural resources 
which admittedly has taken place. 

The writer has not confined himself to the publications of the Bureau 
of the Census, but has made use also of the results of special investigations 
carried out by the Bureau of Labour and of the vast amount of information 
collected by the United States Immigration Commission. His article 
win be welcomed by the many people who have occasional use for statistics, 
— especially comparative and progressive statistics such as are here pres¬ 
ented, — but who lack the time (and perhaps also the training) necessary 
for the interpretation of figures presented in bulk. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREEAND. 


Xabour for the Eand. I. A Growing Problem : Cattle instead of Corn. II. Machinery : 
Wages and War Profits. III. Conclusion : Stock: Farming on Arable E^nd. The 
Times. Eondon. Apiil isjth., 13th,, 14th., 1915. 


These three articles by the distinguished agricultural writer who con¬ 
tributed to the the valuable series of articles entitled “A Pilgrim¬ 

age of British Farming,'' deal with a problem which was becoming 
increasingly difficult before the war and has been rendered more acute by 
/the war itself; ■ 
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The writer notes that whereas, during the period of agricultural de¬ 
pression, there was a steady conversion of arable land into grass, the period 
of rising prices and growing prosperity beginning im894 has not been attend¬ 
ed by a reversal of the procedure, and the area of arable land has continued 
to fall year by year, and even the number of live-stock has tended to de¬ 
cline. Though the farmers of the country have been making money since 
1900 they have not been improving the character of their farming. It 
would seem that they have not been investing their profits in their farms. 
Some have continued to conduct their farms in the traditional way; others 
have lacked confidence in the future of farming and preferred to invest 
their savings in industrial securities. 

One reason for the continued laying down of land to grass has been 
the high price of milk, but most of all the increasing scarcity of labour has 
been the cause at work. This has been due to growing industrial prosperity,, 
which attracted the boys of the country to the better-paid industries of 
the towns ; to emigration to Canada as a result of the efforts of the Cana¬ 
dian Governments, and to the reduction in the supply of Irish migratory 
labourers owing to the settlement of the land question in Ireland. To 
meet the scarcity wages had risen by about 2s. a week before the war, but 
this was not sufficient to meet the increased cost of living or the competition 
of other industries. 

The scarcity of farm labour was much accentuated by the outbreak 
of the war. It is estimated that 8 per cent of the male poxmlation of the 
land has enlisted, and those who have done so are the most active and 
able-bodied. Enlistment has also affected the supply of casual labour 
required for the spring work ; in fact, this reserve of labour has practically 
disappeared. 

The writer strongly urges an immediate and substantial rise of wages 
as the only means of keeping the active labourers on the land. At 
present prices, he maintains, wages could be increased by half and there 
would .still be left a more than equivalent war profit to the farmer. There 
is, it is true, the risk that a fall of prices may set in with the new harvest, 
but it would be a very safe speculation to assume that prices will be main¬ 
tained at a level which would cover a general rise in wages of 5s. a week. 
The writer also counsels the increased use of niacliinery, arguing that the 
power of each man emx>ioyed in cultivating the soil could be doubled 
if he were made more of a machine-minder and less of a manual labourer. 

As a further step towards preventing the putting down of land to 
grass, the writer of the article advocates the system of arable farming for 
cattle'food, originated by Mr. T, Wibberley. This system results in more 
intensive farming and a higher production from the land while taking 
advantage of the greater returns to be derived from milk and meat than 
'from corn, ■ ■ 
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ITAEY. 


D’AEESSANDRI (Alessandro) : Gli usi civici nella province romana {Civic Uses in 
the Province of Rome), Rome, Tip. della Camera dei Depiitati, 1915. pp, 39. 


Ill tills motiograph the author deals briefly and lucidly with the origins 
of the various civic uses in the Province of Rome. After having treated of 
the provisions and consequences of the Pontifical Notice of December 29th., 
1849, speaks of the more recent Italian laws of June 24th., 1888 and 
August 4tli., 1894, pointing out their defects, and noting the disadvantages 
of what is called the provisional law of March 8th., 1908 {leggina provvi- 
Sofia). He deplores the agitations and the inroads on landed estates, which 
arrest and render impossible all agricultural progress and expresses his 
desire for the speedy presentation of the expected new bill to regulate the 
old question of civic uses and establish a more reasonable basis for collective 
ownership. The new movement warmly advocated by the author should 
be based on the Circular of the Mnister Nitti, of February 7th., 1914 and 
thus contain a programme founded upon the necessity of settling the 
families of the occupiers on land to be improved and maintaining them, 
there until they have benefited by the improvements made. 


RUGGBRI . ADFRBDO, gerente respoxisabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE ORDER OF PATRONS OF PIUSBANDRY 
C'THE GRANGE’ 0 . 


1.^ ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY, 


SOURCES : 

Adams (Edward F.) : The Modem Fanner. Chap. IX: Some Farmers’ Organizations. San 
Francisco. N. J. Stone Co. 1S99. 

Buck (Solon J.) ; The Granger Movement. Cambridge. Flarvard University Press. 1913. 

Butterfield (Kenyon E.) : Farmers’ Social Organizations. Cyclopedia of American Agricul¬ 
ture (Bailey, E. FI., Editor), Vol. IV, Chap. VII, pp. 2S9-297. 

Campbell (Charles A.) : The Grange, Its Works and Ideals. In N'ew England Magazine 
Vol. XUII; No. 2. April, 1910. Boston, Mass. 

D arrow (J. Wallace) : Origin and Early History of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry 
in the United States..Chatham. N. Y. 1914. 

DunninCt (N. a.), Editor : The Faitners’ Alliance and Agricultural Digest. Chap IV : Kindred 
Organizations - The Grange, or Order of Patrons of Flusbandiy. Washington, D, C. 1891. 

Foster (Florence J.) ; The Grange and the Co-operative Enteritises in New England. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. VoL IV, No. 5. March, 1894. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The National Grange Monthly. Westfield, Mass. {The oficial journal of the Order). 


Introduction. 

The Order of Patrons ot Husbandry, popularity called the Grange, the 
most influential farmers' association in the United States, was founded in 
1867, been in existence therefore for nearly fifty years. 

It has had what is in many wav^s a remarkable history. Founded by 
a small number of Government clerks in Washington, D. C., the Order achiev- 
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ed an extraordinary popularity almost immediately, and reached the height 
of its power at the end of 187.^ and the beginning of 1875. Soon afterwards 
it began to decline —- or rather to collapse, and its fortunes reached a 
very low ebb about 1880, 

Since then it has made slow but steady progress in numbers and 
in influence, and at the xiresent time is probably really stronger than 
it has ever been in the past. It has survived unexpected |)rosperity and 
sudden adversity, both undeserved, and has conserved unimpaired to the 
present day the ideals and aims of its founders. This in itself is a remark¬ 
able tribute to the acumen of the men who laid the foundations of the Order, 
and to the usefulness of its work. The Grange in its time has xilayed 
many parts, for some of which we now know it was ill-suited. The men 
who direct it have learnt much in the hard school of exjierience and 
are content to guide the Order upon safe and conservative lines, working 
for the social and economic betterment of the farmer and, above all, for 
his intellectual and s^iiritual advancement. 

We proj)ose in this paper to trace the histoiw^ of the Order from its 
inception down to the year 1880. It will be necessary, however, to exam¬ 
ine first under what conditions the movement in favour of organisation 
among the farmers arose, and we shall direct our attention, therefore, to 
the economic situation of the United States, and in particular, to the 
position of the farming classes, in the years following the close of the 
Civil War. 


§ I. Agricueturae discontent and the movement in favour 
OF organisation. 

The period from the close of the Civil War in 1865 to the year 1880 was 
one of widesju'ead agricultural discontent, due to causes some of which were 
general and affected (to some extent at least) all the different classes in the 
countr}', and some of which aflected only the farmers. ’ Among the iiiulti- 
X)licity of causes which contributed to the discontent, undoubtedly the 
fundamental cause was the fact that agriculture at the time w‘as threaten-' 
ing soon to become an unremunerative occuxiation. Following the close 
of the war there was a sudden exxiansion in every direction. In agricul¬ 
ture there was an enormous extension of the area of cultivated land, a 
great increase of population in the frontier farming States, — Minnesota, 
Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska, and a corresponding increase in agriciilt- 
ural production. The sudden increase in the area of land under farms was 
due principally to the throwing open of the public lands to settlement. 
The Ifomestead Act, passed in 1862, made it possible for each head of 
a family to obtain a holding on the iiublic domain. In the same year a grant 
of nearly ten million acres of land was made to the States for agricultural 
colleges, and much of this land was sold to settlers at merely nominal 
|>rices; and in the period of which we are speaking huge grants of land 
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were made also to tlie railway companies, whose first object naturally 
Avas to dispose of the land to the public at whatever price it would fetch. 
The acreage of irnproved farm land in the United States increased 15 per 
cent, between i860 and 1870, and 40 per cent, betiveen 1870 and 1880. In 
the North Central Division (i) the increase in the first decennial period 
was 49 per cent.; in the second, 74 per cent. In the Western Division (2) 
the corresponding increases were 119 per cent, and 92 per cent. 

The increase in the area of land under cultivation would alone have- 
led to a greatl^^ increased output of agricultural produce : but this was 
not all. The period was one of great inventions in agricultural machinery 
and of great improvements in technical methods ; and the net result was 
an enormous increase in the p)roduction of the agricultural staples ^—corn, 
wheat, and cotton—rand a corresponding fall in their xu'ices. In 1866, wheat 
sold at an average ]3rice of $1.52 a bushel: in 1870 it sold at 94 cents, and 
in 1880 at 95 cents. Nor were these years exceptional, for in 1869 the aver¬ 
age price was only 77 cents a bushel, and it was only one cent higher in 
1878. In 1866, cotton fetched an average ];)rice of 1 97.54 a bale. In 
1870, the price had fallen to $67.25, and it continued to fall almost conti¬ 
nuously till 1878, when a bale of cotton sold, on an average, for only $41.40. 

The net position was this: that while between 1865 and 1880 there 
took place an enormous increase in the number of |3ersons engaged in 
agriculture and in the amount of capital invested in the industry, yet the 
total receipts for agricultural produce increased, year by year, but little 
(if at all) in the same period. 

And this, we must remember, was but one of the causes of the discon¬ 
tent among the farmers. The power of the railways, the '‘monopoly ’' 
enjoyed by manufacturers and dealers, the disturbed state of the currency, 
the high tariff and heavy taxation — all these were grievances which the 
farmers felt to be xieculiarty their own. 

Their complaints were perhaps loudest against the railway companies, 
and certainly in the x>opnlar mind the Grange is always associated with the 
first agitation in favour of Government regulation of railw^ays. It must be 
admitted that the farmers, and the j)ublic generally, had substantial grounds 
for complaint, although the real nature of the case against the railways 
wms at the time not very clearly understood. 

The farmers, in the first place, had contributed in no small measure to 
the building of the railwaA's, both by subscribing capital directly and by 
voting in favour of municipal and State loans and grants of land to the 
companies. They looked to the companies, therefore, to provide them not 
only with a cheap and rajiid means of transport, but with dividends in addi¬ 
tion : and they felt that in respect to both of these legitimate expectations 
they had been tinfairly treated. Many of the railw'ays neA^er reached the 
dividend-paying stage, and the farmers AA'ere left with a huge amount of 

(1) Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Micliigan, AAUsconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

(2) Montana, Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, AA'ashmgton, Oreson and California. 
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worthless stock on their hands, and were saddled besides with additional 
taxation to meet the loans which the States and townships had made to 
the companies. 

With regard to the service rendered the railways, the farmers 
asserted that the rates charged were unreasonably high, that there w'as 
unfair discrimination both between persons and between |)laces, and that 
free competition was eliminated by the fact that the companies entered 
into agreements to maintain rates at competing points. The^^ complained, 
too, that the companies exercised an undue and wholly undesirable induence 
upon legislators, State and county officers, and other persons in authority. 
3 j distributing free passes over the lines to these persons, and to others 
whose hostility it wms advisable to avoid, the companies succeeded in creat¬ 
ing in influential circles an attitude favourable to themselves, and w^ere 
thus generally able to obtain an3^ concessions the3^ desired. In many cases 
undoubtedhy the3^ secured the goodwill of influential persons b3^ even more 
dii'ect means, and nothing wms more calculated to incense the farmers 
than the idea that a small group of railwa3^ presidents and political bosses 
had absolute power to fix rates over a huge territory. It was useless for 
the railwa3’- directors to point to the small dividends that their lines 
were earning. The farmers were convinced that the stock was watered 
in ever3’ case, and probabty in the majorit3^ of cases the3' were right. 
E.ailwa37-s in these early da3^s were constanth’* passing into and out of 
the hands of the receiver, merging with other lines, or being transferred 
from one group of ‘‘ interests '' to another, in such a way as to give 
unlimited opportunities for manipulating the stock. A line which passed 
through all or most of these vicissitudes, emerged as reorganised, and it 
was ver3r frequently found that that part of the capital which the farmers 
has subscribed had disappeared entirely during the process of reorgan¬ 
isation. 

The farmers’ complaints against the dealers and manufacturers relat¬ 
ed to the question of prices and credit. New machinery was being in¬ 
vented and new methods.of farming were coming into use. Plach farmer 
had absolute need of the new machines, and of commercial fertilizers and 
other material for his farm. Farm supplies were generally sold through agents 
and on credit, and the farmers complained that the interest charged for the 
credit afforded was exorbitant, that the agents made huge profits although 
their work was 'Ainproductive ”—the fanners were inclined to believe that 
the term applied to all work except farming, —- and that the manufact¬ 
urers, protected by patents, enjoyed a legal monopoly and exploited the 
farming classes. 

And again the farmers had a good deal of reason upon their side, though 
they sometimes overstated their case. There w^ere a great many scandals 
connected with patent rights and their renewal, and the manufacturers 
succeeded in foisting a huge amount of worthless machineiy upon the farm¬ 
ers wffiile the latter as a class were as 3^et ver3^ inexpert in the matter of 
machinery of an}^ kind. Moreover, the fact that the farmers, after the found¬ 
ation of the Orange were able by collective bargaining to secure substaii- 
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tial reductions, amounting often to from 25 to 50 per cent, in the prices 
of farm and hoiiseliold supplies of all kinds, is at least an indication that 
ruling prices had previously been unfairly high. 

The disturbed state of the currency and the high taxation, both of 
which were legacies from the war, were fruitful causes of discontent through- 
out every class in the country, though the farmers were inclined tc 
think that they suffered more than other classes. In so far as they were 
large borrowers, the currency changes did affect them in a special degree. 

During the period of which we are speaking the paper currency, 
measured in terms of gold, was rapidly appreciating, and this had the 
effect of increasing the burden of debt upon the farmers. Debts incurred in 
heavily depreciated paper currency had to be repaid in currency of greath’’ 
increased value (i). 

Witli respect to the burden of taxation the farmers were in much the 
same position as other classes in the comunity, though in the case of State 
and local taxes, which were practically all direct taxes on real and personal 
propert}^ the farmers thought that while their property, being clearly in 
sight, w'as invariabh taxed at its full value, much personal property 
in the possession of corporations and private individuals in to wns escaped 
taxation altogether. National taxation was levied principall)^ by heavy 
duties on imported goods, and the high tariff (imposed first as a war measure 
but continued after the war to protect America's infant industries) 
obliged the farmers to pay enhanced prices for manufactured articles, 
while it offered them no compensation in the form of higher prices for agri¬ 
cultural products. Year after year the supply ot such products exceeded the 
demand, and the prices which the farmer received were determined by the 
price which the surplus would fetch when thrown upon the world’s m/arkets. 

We have seen, so far, that at the close of the Civil War the American 
farmer w^as throughly dissatisfied with his economic position and prospects. 
He was at least equally dissatisfied with his political and social position, and 
complained loudly that he was not fairW represented either in Congress or 
in the State legislatures. During the war, the mercantile and manufac¬ 
turing classes of the North had gained upon and passed in political import¬ 
ance the agricultural classes, represented by the Southern planters. The 
farmers felt the loss of their position the more because the planter class 

(i) Tile average annual value (in gold) of $100 curreiicy from the suspension of specie 
payments in 1S63 to resumption in 1878 was as follows : 


Fiscal year Value Fiscal year Value 

$ $ 

1563 . 72.9 1S71 . .. 88.7 

1564 . 64.0 1S72. 89,4 

1865 ..... . . 49.5 1873. S7.3 

1866 .. 71.2 1874. 89.3 

1867 . 70.9 1875. 88.4 

186S. 71.5 1876.. 87.8 

1869 . , . . . . . 72.7 1877 ...... . 92.7 

1870^^'....... ■ 81.1 1878 .'. 97,5 
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.had been conspiciiotis for the ability of its members and for the power it 
wielded just before t.he war. 

There can be no doubt but that the farmers resented keenly their diiii- 
inished political and social prestige. They knew that they outilumbered 
any other class in the comunity, and yet felt that they were being forced into 
a position of inferiority. Their weakness, they concluded, lay in the fact that 
they were unorganised, and a widespread movement arose in favour of 
organisation. There bad been signs of the movement even before the war and 
a Farmers’ Convention held at Centralia, Illinois, in 1858, may be said to 
.mark its beginning. The resolutions passed at that convention indicate that 
in 1858 agricultural discontent was already making itself felt, and that the 
causes were mainW economic. Resolutions w^ere passed declaring that 
crises were the result of the operations of middlemen and speculators, and 
demanding that direct relations be established between producer and con¬ 
sumer. The Centralia convention was the first of a series of such conven¬ 
tions. Others were held at Bloomington, Ill, in 1869, at Washington, D. C. 
in 1S72, at Springfield, Ill. and Chicago in 1873. Meanwhile, however, the 
Grange had been founded, and we shall see how the farmers’ aspirations 
became centred in this remarkable organisation. 

§ 2. The origin of the grange. 

The Grange was founded as a secret fraternal order in December, 1867, 
in Washington, D. C., by Oliver Hudson Kelleys who w'as at the time a clerk 
in the Government service. Early in 1866, upon the request of the United 
vStates Commissioner of Agriculture, Kelley'made a tour through the Southern 
States for the purpose of collecting information as to their agricultural 
resources and drawing up a report thereon. He w*as a man of quick and 
ready s^unpathy and of fertile imagination, and the sight of the ruined biii,Id- 
ings, the neglected fields, and all the devastation caused by the w'ar affected 
him keenly. So, too, did the discontent and bitterness of spirit which he 
found among the farmers, and during the tour itself be conceived tlie idea 
of a fraternal organisation for the men and women directly interested in 
cultivating the soil, wff.iich should unite North and South in building up the 
fortunes of agriculture, the industry^ upon which the progress of'tlie country 
so largeW depended. 

Kelleys was a Mason, and he immediately comunicated his ideas w.liile 
they were still indefinite to two of his colleagues and brother Masons 
in Washington, — W. M. Ireland and John Trimble. These three, in 
collaboration with four other men, —William Saunders, John R. Thompson, 
Francis M. Me Dowell and the Rev. A. B. Grosh — elaborated the scheme, 
framed a constitution, com|)iled a ritual, and finally brought the organis¬ 
ation into being by constituting themselves the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry^”, with O.H. Kelley, who was the moving spirit through¬ 
out, as Secretary^ The tounders, in fact, formed themselves into a central 
controlling body, and Kelley, who seems to have been endowed with indomit- 
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able energy and inexhaustible powders of resource, undertook the task of 
creating an organisation for the central body to control. 

Tl.-ie constitution of the Order provided for the formation of subord¬ 
inate and vState “ Granges. It had first been proposed to call the indi¬ 
vidual orgatiisatious ‘‘ Lodges," but fortunately the distinctive name 
which has become so well known was ultimately selected. Each subord¬ 
inate Grange \A^as to consist of at least nitre men and four women, and 
fifteen subordinate Granges in an^^ State might apply for the organisation 
of a State Grange. 

The Order was to be a secret one, and the founders compiled an elabor¬ 
ate ritual which in its final form, — it was not completed until the National 
Grange had Iceii in existence for some years, —provided for the constitution 
of seven degrees, of which the first four could be conferred by the Subordinate 
Granges, the fifth was to be conferred by the State Granges, and the two high¬ 
est by the National Grange. These are the degrees still recognised and con¬ 
ferred. When the Grange was at the height of its popularity there was a 
strong movement among the members for the abolition of the higher degrees, 
but the only result was that these degrees were rendered somewhat less ex¬ 
clusive. The four subordinate degrees for men are distinguished as: Lab¬ 
ourer, Cultivator, Harvester and Husbandman ; and the corresponding 
degrees for women as : Maid, Shepherdess, Gleaner and Matron. The 
fifth degree is ‘‘ Pomona ” ; the sixth,Flora ; and the seventh (the high- 
-est) Demeter ” or ‘‘ Ceres 'h The fifth degree is conferred by the State 
Granges upon the ‘'Masters of Subordinate Granges, and their wives if 
Matrons. The sixth degree is conferred by the National Grange upon the 
Masters of State Granges. Members of the sixth degree constitute the 
National Council, and a member who has served for one year upon the 
National Council is entitled to take the seventh degree and become a 
member of the Senate of the Order. 

The fact that the Order is a secret one seems to have no particular 
significance. One well-informed writer (i) wdio is a member of the Grange 
says that the Order is secret mainly in the sense that it has a secret ritual, 
not guarded with much care, and passwords changed at regular intervals. 
Further, he explains that there is an “ economic reason " for the ritual. 
The members pay small dues upon initiation into each degree, and this is 
practical!}' the only means of securing an income to meet expenses. The dues 
are trifling, but they are regular, and w^e shall see presently that, in the 
early days of the Grange, the device was a huge financial success. 

Kelley and his friends bad constituted themselves the National Grange 
of the Patrons of Husbandry on December 4th, 1867. Saunders was elect¬ 
ed “Master “ while Thompson took the office of “Lecturer Kelley be¬ 
came Secretary, with his niece Miss Caroline A. Hall as his assistant. The 
founders were still at w^ork upon the preparation of the ritual and had not 
yet decided with anything like precision what objects were to be included in 
the programme of the new’’ Order. From a circular issued by the National 


(i) Edward F. Adams : The Modern Farmer. 
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Grange in 1870 (i) we learn that the Grange was inteiited, first, to promote 
social relations among the farmers and secure association for individual 
improvement and common benefi.t'' and that the advantages it oitered in- 
eluded “ s5^steinatic arrangements for procuring and disseminating, in the 
most expeditious iiianner, information relative to crops, demand and sup¬ 
ply, prices, markets and transportation throughout the country; also for 
the purchase and exchange of stock, seeds, and desired varieties of plants 
and trees, and for the purpose of securing help at home or from abroad, and 
situations for persons seeking emplo^mient; also for ascertaining and test¬ 
ing the merits of newty invented farming implements, and those not in 
general use, and for detecting and exposing those that are unworthy, and for 
protecting, b}^ all available means, the farming interests from fraud and 
deception and combinations of ever^^ kind. 

Immediately after the establishment of the National Grange, Kelle}^ 
formed a subordinate Grange in Washington which served as a kind of 
school of instruction and gave the founders an opportunity of p)ractising and 
testing the ritual. 

Ill November, 1867, three hundred printed circulars had been sent out 
to farmers and as a result Kelley had begun to correspond with a number 
of people who were interested in the new farmers’ organisation. A second 
circular was sent out early in 1868 and a beginning wms made in the direct¬ 
ion of advertising the Grange by means of letters to the newspapers. In 
Februaiwy 1868, Kelle} resigned his position in the Post Office Department 
to devote himself entirely to the task of organising the Grange. It had 
been laid down that the National Grange was to issue “dispensations’' 
fox the formation of subordinate Granges and charge for each dispen¬ 
sation a fee of fifteen dollars. Kelley after some correspondence conducted 
from Washington decided that the time was opportune for propaganda among 
the farmers, and determined to set out for Minnesota, where his home was, 
and organise Granges upon the way. The National Grange met, and in 
addition to furnishing him with a letter of authority voted him a salary of 
two tliousand dollars a year and travelling expenses, to be paid out of the 
fees (if aiD^) wdiich he collected from the sale of dispensations. 

We shall see next how he succeeded in his mission . 

§ 3. Tl-m RAPID GROWTH OF THE GRANGE. 

Kelky from the outset was left very much to his own devices, which 
perhaps was fortunate, though be complained at the time of the apathy of 
Ms co-founders in Washington. On his trip to Minnesota he disposed of 
four dispensations for the foundation of subordinate Granges, but only one 
of these Granges ever came into being. This was the Grange of Frecloiiia, 
New York, the first in the country to be regularly established according to 
the constitution and rules drawn up by the National Grange. Kelle}?* remain- 

(i) Reprinted in Darrow : Origin and Early History of the Order of Patrons of Husbandry, 
pp. 31-32. 
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ed at Ills home in. Itasca, Minnesota, for some time, endeavouring by 
writing and by interviewing people to work up interest in the Order. 
He had made a false move at the start by trying to introduce the Grange 
into the towns, but he soon saw his error and began to address the farmers 
directly, enlisting the services of agricultural papers such as the Prairie 
Fanner of Chicago, the Farmers Union of Minneapolis, and the Rural 
Woi'ld of St. Ivouis. The circulars which had been written were revised 
and emphasis was laid upon the opportunities offered by the Grange for 
collective action among farmers in purchasing stock, machinery, etc., in 
testing the merits of new implements and machinery, and in establishing 
depots for the sale of produce. This appeal was successful. Granges began 
to spring up in Minnesota, and the first State Grange was established in 
that State in February, 1869. Shortly after pts foundation this Grange 
appointed a purchasing agent for the co-operative purchase of agricul¬ 
tural machinery and supplies. It is worth noting, in view of the history 
of the i^urchasing agent system, that the members in Minnesota took 
this step without the sanction of the National Grange. The example of 
]\Iinnesota was followed by other State Granges as they came into 
existence and collective purchases by the Order of supplies of every kind 
soon reached huge proportions and attracted an enormous amount of 
attention. But the so-called purchasing agent system had been hastily 
conceived. The agents in most cases were men without even the pretence 
of a business training, and their incapacity in the handling of compara¬ 
tively simple business transactions served in the end to bring the Grange into 
discredit. We are to some extent anticipating the history of the Order, 
and the first result of the appointment of purchasing agents wms to arouse 
interest in the movement. 

For another two years, however, progress was slow although there 
were not wanting signs that public interest was growing, and Kelleys was 
writing to people of all kinds. In March, 1869, he left Minnesota upon 
a visit to the Eastern States, and on April 13 th of that y^ear the National 
Grange held its first annual session in Washington, 'dt listened to the 
report of the Secretary^ on the work accomplished, enacted a few laws for 
the regulation of the Order, and then relapsed into inactivity. (i) 

Kelley retiumed to Minnesota, but from his home as centre lie made con¬ 
stant trips into various States. He visited in turn, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, and succeeded in founding a few’^ successful Granges in each of 
these States. He showed wonderful ingenuity as an organiser. He was 
not a successful speaker ; but he seem.s to have had the knack of xiicking 
out the right men to help him in each locality, and he did not hesitate to 
stimulate the enthusiasm of the local leaders by referring frequently^ in 
tones of exaggerated respect, to the National Grange in Washington, —the 
central directing body^ of the,Order. His plan was to start a few active 
Granges in a State and then organise a temporary^ State Grange, the 
Master of which would appoint deputies to organise Granges in different 


(i) S, J. Buck: The Gfanger Movement^ p. 47. 
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districts. The deputies received travelling expenses and a fee of from 
live to fifteen dollars for each Grange organised. 

The initiation fee was usually three dollars for men and fifty cents for 
woiiien. Out of the fees collected from the first members, - -who are known 
in the Order as “ charter’' members,—^the sum of fifteen dollars was paid 
to the National Grange; the deputy’s dues were paid; and the remainder 
went into the treasury of the new Grange. In some cases the State 
Grange also levied a small fee uxion each subordinate Grange foimded. 

By the end of 1870, Kelley and the deputies has succeeded in establish¬ 
ing 71 Granges in nine States, (i) No less than 47 of the Granges were in 
Minnesota which had also the only active State Grange. During 1871, the 
Order was extended into seven other States (2); one hundred and thirty-two 
subordinate Granges were founded, and tw'o additional State Granges W'Cre 
established, in Iowa and Wisconsin. In this year the movement made 
enormous progress in Iowa and at the end of the year that State headed the 
list with one hundred and two Granges. Minnesota added only some 
seven Granges during the 3^ear. 

In the following year the Grange made more vigorous progress and 
1,150 new Granges were organised, of which more than half were in Iowa. 
The North Central grouxi of States was the stronghold of the Order, but it 
was well represented in South Carolina and Mississippi, and it had been 
introduced in' the West into both California and Oregon, so that it had 
already some claim to be considered a national farmers’ organisation. Int¬ 
erest in it was becoming much keener, chiefly because Kelley and the men 
who were working with him were beginning to hold out to the farmers the 
promise of pecuniar^' advantages to be gained by membership, x 4 s early 
as 1870 Kelly had noted the anti-railway feeling among the Illinois farmers 
and, through the help of the editor of the Chicago Prairie Farmer, had made 
use of this ^feeling as an argument for organisation. In 1872, the business 
agent of the Iowa State Grange was attracting attention by=^ his success in 
conducting co-operative buAnng and selling transactions for the members. 
In the South the movement had met with considerable opposition from 
commission men and local merchants, and such opposition naturally proved 
an effective advertisement for the Order. ''Co-operation ! ” and " Down 
with monopolies 1 became popular watchwords which attracted into the 
Grange ranks a very large number of farmers suffering from a vague 
discontent against lailway com.|)anies, manufacturers and selling agents. 

The period of most rapid expansion and of widest popularity, however, 
rvas still to come, and before it arrived an important change was made in 
the organisation of the Order. In January, 1873, Kelly convened the 
sixth annual session of the National Grange in Georgetown, D. C., 
and at this session the founders resigned in a bod}". A new set of 
officers was elected; the constitution and b^Maws were revised; and the 
Order, free of debt and in a flourishing condition, passed into the control 

(1) Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, New York, IVIissoiiri, Ohio, Tennessee and California. 

(2) Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Mississippi, Vermont, Kentucky and New 
'Jersej^ 
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of representatives of the farmers. In addition, the Order was given a def¬ 
inite legal status as a corporation registered tinder an act of Congress of 
iSyO. Tlie certilicate of incorporation is dated January lotb, 1873, and is 
signed by six out of the seven founders. Saunders, who had been Master 
■of the National Grange since its fuiidation, resigned that Office but 
coiitliiiied to serve upon the Executive Committee. 1x61163^ was reappointed 
Secretaipv with his niece Miss Hall as Ead3^ Assistant Stew aid. 

Dmiiig 1873, the number of Subordinate Granges in the whole couiitr}- 
increased from 1,362 to 10,029, number of State Granges from 10 

to 32. More than a thousand State deputies were engaged in the work of 
organisation, and (except perhaps in the North Atlantic States) the farmers 
were enthusiastic in supporting the Order. In October, 1873, there were 
only 92 Granges in the North Atlantic States (i) , as against 578 in the South 
Atlantic grouii, and no less than 5,671 in the North Central group. Even 
in the sparseE^ poimlated Western vStates there were, at the same date, 135 
Granges in existence. 

The fact that farmers in the North xAtlantic States remained for the most 
indifferent to the movement indicates to what extent economic consider¬ 
ations had become of primary importance within the Order. The fanners 
in the East ivere already suifering from the opening up of new lands in the 
Centre and West, and the}^ were naturalh" out of S3uiipath3^ wdth what 
was at the time one of the principal objects of the Grange, namely, the 
reduction of the cost of transport of agricultural produce from the North 
Central States into the markets of the East. Eater on, when the eastern 
farmers had taken up dam-farming and market-gardening and thus escaped, 
to a great extent, from the pressure of the competition of the new lands, 
and when, also, the Grange had returned to its original ideals of social and 
educational betterment, the Order made good progress in the North Atlan¬ 
tic States. 

It is generalE^ agreed that the seventh annual session of the National 
'Grange held in St. Eouis fromEebruaiw 4 tli to 12 th, 1874, marks the culmi¬ 
nation of the progrevSS and influence of the Order (2), In the next 3^ear the 

(1) Hainc, New Hainpsliire, Vennont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsyh'ania. 

(2) In this connection the following ftgtires are interesting, The\' show the number of 
new Granges organised monthlj' from January, 1S73, to September, 1876, inclusive. 



1873 

1S74 

1S75 

1870 

January". 

.... 15S 

211Q 

306 

lOQ 

Feljruai’y. 

• • • • .SjS 

2239 

286 

loS 

]March. 

.... 666 

2024 

361 

II 7 

April. 

• - • • 571 

14S7 

309 

88 

May. 

.... 696 

937 

242 

58 

June. 

.... 623 

752 

170 

45 

jnly. 

.... 611 

419 

125 

32 

August. 

.... S29 

396 

125 

21 

September. 

.... 917 

412 

S9 

12 

October. 

.... 1050 

410 

92 


November . . . . . 

.... 974 

3A3 

103 


December ..... 

. . . • 1235 

383 

100 
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decline had alread^^ begun, but throiigliout the whole of 1874 the power of 
the Grange was immense and its prestige seemed unassailable. 

At this session, which was attended by forty-five delegates, twelve of 
whom were women, a ''Declaration of Purposes” was drawn up and adopt¬ 
ed. It is a somewhat rambling document but is interesting as the first 
aiitlioritative statenient of the Grange programme. It declared the duty 
of all Patrons of Husbandry to be to labourforthegoodoftheir Order, their 
country and mankind, following the principles expressed in the motto : 
"In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity. ” (i) 
Then followed a list of specific objects, and the exposition of some 
rather vague guiding principles. Patrons bound themselves to work to in¬ 
crease the comfort and attractions of their own homes, and for the main¬ 
tenance of the laws, the reduction of expenses, co-operation in buying and 
selling, and the diversification of crops. They declared themselves 0]:>posed 
to "the credit system, the fashion S3^stem, and every other system tending 
to prodigality and bankruptcy. ” 

The Declaration stated that the Patrons waged no warfare against 
other interests and were not enemies to capital, hut were nevertheless in 
favour of reducing the number of middlemen and w^re opposed to the 
t5^raiin3^ ofmonopjolies, to high rates of interest, and to exorbitant profits 
in trade. 

The progress of education, and especially' of agricultural and techni¬ 
cal education, was declared to be one of the most important objects of the 
Order. 

Some changes in the constitution were made at the same session. The 
State Granges and the National Grange were made more strictly' delegate 
bodies, and provision was made for the formation of District or County^ Gran¬ 
ges which, it was intended, should develop the business side of the Order and 
direct its educational activities. In addition, the article relating to member¬ 
ship was changed to read: "Any^ person engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
having no interest in conflict with our purposes, of the age of sixteen years, 
is entitled to membership.' ’ The circuiistances which made the liist ainend- 
ineiit necessary' were somewhat curious. The Order, as foimded, had been 
open to all persons interested in agriculture, but when the Grnuge liegau to 
make rapid progress and to acquire both economic and ])oliticaliiii])oi1;auce, 
a large number of people succeeded in entering the Order wdio were 
ob viousty out of symipathy with its aims. Thus, the Boston (Irange, orga,nis- 
ed in August, 1873, wms coni] 30 sed almost entirely^ of grain dealers <111 d com¬ 
mission men. As it was part of the Grange teaching that dealers iirid middle- 
men of all kinds were in the main superfluous, the formation of the Boston 
Grange raised a storm of protest from other Granges, and its dispensation 
wms revoked. Similar^ the dispensations of a number of other Granges 
were revoked on the grounds of the inehgihihty of their members. 

(i) Tliis is not (it may be remarkedj the official Grange motto, though it is one wliicli is 
frequently quoted and approved in proceedings of the Order. The official motto is “ Edo 
perptiiua. ” 
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Ill February, 1S74, when the seventh annual session was held, there 
were over ten thousand subordinate Granges in the United vStates and the 
total nienibership of tlie Order was somewhere about half a inillion. On 
]\Iarch ist, the number of Granges had increased to over fourteen thousand; 
on vSepteniber ist it had reached twenty thousand ; and at the end of the year 
there were more than twenty-one thousand subordinate Granges in at least 
nominal activity. But the wave of prosperity had by this time spent its 
force, and immediatety afterwards it began to recede. 


§ 4. The period of deciine. 


What occurred between 1875 and 1880 was really more than a decline 
in the fortunes of the Patrons of Husbandry: it was something like a total 
collapse of their Order. Figures as to membership after 1876 are lacking, 
but a sure index of the number of members is available in the amounts paid 
in annual dues to the National Grange. In 1875, these dues amounted to 
almost fort^^-three thousand dollars. B3" 1S80, they had fallen to just over 
six thousand, representing probably some four thousand Subordinate 
Granges and about a hundred and fift}' thousand members, all told. In 
October 1875, the membership had been 758,767, and earlier in that year 
the numbers had probably been even higher, (i) 

The causes which led to this sudden fall from j)opularity are now c|iiite 
clear. The decline was to a great extent the natural reaction from a too 
sudden prosperity;, and revealed the fact that the rapid growth of the move¬ 
ment had been largely unsound. The Grange had been founded hj a num¬ 
ber of able, clear-sighted, conservative men who had wmiinty at heart the 
good of their country, slowly’' recovering at the time from the effects of a ter¬ 
rible war, and who sincerely wished to advance the interests of the farming 
classes, — materially and morally^ but especially- morallya The Order thus 
founded achieved a popularity^ which it would be idle to pretend was due 
solely to the attractiveness of its sober programme of iiidustiy, thrift, just 
dealing, neighbourliness and self improvement. 

The fact is that the Grange a.ppeared upon the scene at the right moment, 
when the idea of organisation had been in the air for .some time; it adopted 
a novel form of organisation and novel nietliods of extending the Order; 
and it made a strong impression upon a great maiiy^ by keeping- 

secret its internal administration. Thousands joined the Grange while it 
was extending rapidlyg without aiiy^ reference to its programme and mereW 
because it was a farmers’ organisation, each new member looking to it to 
secure the removal of his own particular grievances. 


(i) The nunihcr of GraJigcs at least had been considerabh’’ higher. On Juanuary ist, 1875 
there were .31,697 : on ( 3 ctober ist the number had already fallen to 19,007. 
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The method of organising through dej)uties upon the principle of pa\^- 
nienthy results” was thoroughly bad, although it was a huge financial success. 
It led to a great many iieople becoming members of the Grange who not 
only had no interest in common with the Order but who had interests 
directly opposed to its declared objects. Mention has been made of tlie 
Boston Grange which wms composed of grain dealers, but the peoi)le wlio 
really did most harm to the Grange were the unscrupulous politicians who 
identified themselves with it in the hope of making it serve as a party wea])~ 
on. These, after assiduously cultivating the goodwill of the Order while it 
was in high favour, were the first to cut themselves loose from it at the first 
hint of waning enthusiasm among the farmers. To these must be added 
the much larger group of people who had mined the Grange merely because 
of the novelty of its methods of organisation, and who naturally dropped 
out as soon as the novelty had worn off. 

But there w'as a deeper cause for the dissolution of the Grange. This was 
the sudden and complete collapse of all its co-opei;ative schemes. In 1874 
and ’75 co-operative trading became a positive mania with the Patrons. 
Co-operative buying had proved really successful in lowaa almost from the 
foundation of the Order in that State, and Patrons ah over the country 
wanted to follow the example of the Iowa State Grange. They over¬ 
looked the fact that, as ah the farmers in lowm raised grain, the problem 
of buying supplies for them wms a simple one. State and County Granges 
in every part of the country rushed into co-operative schemes. Buying 
and selling agencies were established; co-operative flour-mills, elevators, 
tobacco and grain warehouses were built or leased; patent rights were 
bought up, and arrangements were made for manufacturing within the Oi der 
all the machiner^^ which the members required. The Executive Committee 
of the National Grange at one time entered into negotiations with cert¬ 
ain co-operators in England and it was agreed to found a company to be 
known as the Anglo-American Co-operative Compan^P' which waste estab¬ 
lish warehouses in the seaboard States and supply every article of clothing 
and every farm implement needed the Patrons at a discount of 10 per 
cent, —^ the Grange subscribing one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars towards erecting the warehouses, Eortunately, before tlie schenie 
was completed the failure of a number of local entreprises cooled the 
enthusiasm of the leaders, and the National Grange, which had lieeii 
making experiments in co-operative buffing, began to issue warnings to 
the State Granges to proceed more slowty in the matter of co-operation. 

The wrarning came too late. The vState Granges finding themselves 
with large funds at their disposal had launched into enterprises of all kinds 
on their own account, in addition to granting liberal subsidies to the co-oper¬ 
ative ventures of their subordinate Granges. A few of the schemes were 
sound: the majorit^^ never had any prospect of succeeding, and served merely 
to deplete the Grange of funds and bring the Order into ridicule. The 
New York Grange started a “State Women's Dress iVgency ”, but thePatron- 
esses were dislo3ml and bought their dresses elsewhere, and the iVgeiicy came 
to an untimeN end. One enterprise after another ended in disaster. Subord- 
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inate and Granges hastily dissolved lest they should be held respon- 

sible for the debts of the State Grange, and in some cases (in Nebraska 
and Arkansas, for example,) the whole Grange organisation collapsed. On 
eveiy hand people were loud in disavowing all connection with the Patrons 
of Husbandry. 

Another cause contributed powerfully to bring the Order into discredit, 
namely, the failure of the anti-railway agitation of 1874 and 1875, which had 
for its object the regulation of the railways by the State and the reduction of 
the rates charged. The agitation began in Illinois and was conducted by 
the “State Farmers^ Association'’ an organisation quite distinct from the 
Grange. The local units of the “ State Farmers' Association" were known 
as “Farmers’ Clubs", and though the National Grange and inan3^ State 
Granges declared that the}" were in no way hostile to railwa3"S, 3"et a great 
many of the Grangers were at the same time members of the Farmers’ Clubs 
and the agitation is generall}" known as the “ Granger movement. " Illinois 
was the first State to pass a law regulating the rates which railways might 
charge and restricting the freedom of action of the companies in a number 
of wa^^s. By 1874, seven States had passed similar laws, — the so-called 
“Granger" laws, — some of which seemed designed to crush the raiiwa3rs 
out of existence. The validit}^ of the whole of this legislation -was impugned, 
but the Supreme Court upheld the States and declared the Granger laws 
valid. The farmers’ legal victor}^ however, availed them nothing. By the 
time the Supreme Court had arrived at a decision scarcely one of the stat¬ 
utes in dispute was still in force. The railwm3"s, hampered by restrictions, 
had ceased to pa}" dividends ; capitalists refused to invest money in the 
companies ,* no new lines were built, or even projected; and the service was 
reduced as far as possible in order to cut down costs. One State after 
another hastityrepealed the Granger law^s, and the men wdio had been promin¬ 
ent in passing them retired from public life discredited. Much of the 
odium of the agitation fell, not altogether unjusthE upon the Grange, and 
hastened its collapse. 

Returning to the official acts of the Order we find the National Grange 
taking a A-ery unwise step in its annual session held at Charleston in 1875. 
At that ses.sion it was decided to distribute 155,000 of National Grange funds 
among the subordinate Granges. Nothing could have been nior^ ill-advised, 
for the onl}" result was to weaken the National Grange without benefiting 
ill the slightest degree the .subordinate Granges, — each of which received 
about I 2,50. This step damaged the Order morall}^ even more than mat¬ 
erially, by revealing to the outside public the fact that there was dissention 
within the ranks. The agitation for the distribution of the funds was led 
b}^ the iiewd3^-joined members ivlio had but little interest in the permanent 
welfare of the Order, and were jealous of the power wielded b}" the 
National Grange and h}-^ the members who had risen to the higher degrees. 
It was proposed, in the same session, to abolish the higher degrees entirely 
upon the ground that the}^ were contrar}^ to the true spirit of democratic 
government which should rule in an American institution. Fortunately 
for the future good guidance of the Order this proposal was defeated, though 
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the higher degrees were made more accessible, “ a change of no great 
moment. 

We have already show to what extent the strength of the Order declined 
between 1S75 and 1S80. Actually the lowest point in the fortunes of tlie 
Patrons of Husbandry seems to have been reached in 1879, 
into the National Orange in 1S80 already showed a considerable ailvance 
over the previous 3-ear. For some ten years the Order remained almost 
inactive and then a period of renewed prosperity began. 

We shall deal with the later progress and work of the Order in a 
subsequent paper. 

[To be continued). 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


■CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


OFFICIAI. SOURCES : 

The journal of the board of agriculture, December 19ii ; January 1914 and March 
1915. 


OTHER SOURCIES : 

Olivier (Sir Sydney), K. C. M. G.: Agricultural Co-operation and Credit. In the Contemporary 
Revk'ic, March, 1914. 

.Reports of the agricultural org.anisation Society for the Eighteen Months ended June 
30th., 1912, for the Nine Months ending March 31st., 1913, and for the Year ended March 
31st., 1914- 


Compared with the progress of other forms of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion in England and Wales the progress of agricultural co-operative credit 
has been disappointingly slow. In spite of the earnest advocacy of Mr. 
Heni}' W. Wolff and other writers and of an active propaganda conducted 
first hj the Agricultural Banks xAssociation and afterwards hy the Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society and latterty supported by the Board of 
Agriculture, the number of co-operative credit societies still remains small 
and their total business comparatively trifling. 

It was expected that with the increase in the number of small holdings 
through the operation of the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, there 
would be an increase in the demand for credit societies and to some 
extent this anticipation has been justified, for the progress in recent years 
has been slightly accelerated. 

In 1908, seven societies were formed ; in 1909 ten ; in 1910, ten; in 
igii, six ; in 1912, six, and in 1913, eight. The actual number of societies 
■did not, however, increase at this rate, since a certain number never did 
any business and were dissolved. 

In 1910 the number of societies was nominally 40, but the number of 
working societies (that is societies which granted loans or received dejiosits) 
was onh' 21. In 1912, there were 46 societies on the Begistei, of which 
only 30 were working. In 1913, the number of registered societies increased 
to 53, but the number of working societies remained the same as in 1912. 
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Taking account onl}^ of the working societies we have the follriVving 
comparative statement for 1910, 1912, 1913. (The corresponding figures 
for 1911 are not available). 


Siiiiunary of Working of Credit Societies in 1910, 1912, 1913. 


■ 

Y ear 

Working 

Members 

IvOans granted during 
year 

Dc'posits 

! Prollt 


Societies 


Number 

i Amount 

1 

receivexi 

!to cud of \-ear 

1 

1 

i 





£ 

£ 

£ 

lOIO. 

21 

536 

119 

1.390 

237 

253 

igi2. 

30 

723 

197 

2,025 

332 

297 

1913. 

30 

796 

165 

1,832 

521 

323 


Ill 1913, 26 societies made loans to their members and 9 of these also 
obtained deposits. Three societies received deposits but made no loans. The 
total deposits held at the close of 1913 amounted to £1,225, which is 55 
per cent of the total outstanding loans, £2,221. The usual rates of interest 
paid on deposits are 3 and 4 per cent. For bank overdrafts 4 and 4 % per 
cent are the common rates. As the societies usually charge only 5 per cent 
on loans to members, the annual profits are very small and a proper re¬ 
serve is not built up. 

It will be interesting to note the reasons why, in the opinion of those 
who have studied the question, the progress of co-operative agricultural 
credit in England and Wales has not been more rapid. 

Amongst those who have written on the subject is Sir vSydney Oli¬ 
vier, K. C. M. G., the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
who contributed an article entitled 'OTgricultural Co-operation and Credit 
to the Contemporary ReDiexo of March, 1914. In this article Sir Sydney said : 

“The branch of agricultural co-operation w^bich has, perhaps, attracted 
lately more general interest than any other, among students of the co¬ 
operative movement, is that concerned with agicultuial credit, special]}^ 
identified with the Raiffeisen banking system ; though there are other im¬ 
portant varieties. The development of co-operative banking in England 
and Wales has been small, whilst in German^^ and other Continental coun¬ 
tries it has been enormous. I frequently encounter indications of a feeling 
amongst those who are seeking means to improve the conditions ox rural 
life, that agriculture in England must be sufiering from the absence of a 
corresponding development here, and strenuous efforts have been made to 
diffuse understanding of its advantages. But the fact is that the clientele 
of the special character for which co-operative banldng is most helpful is 
smaller in England in comparison with the general body of farmers even 
than the class for whom other forms of agricultural co-operation have 
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proved effectually attractive and proportionate!}’’ less than in any other Eu¬ 
rope ciii country. 

“ Almost every farmer of substance and reputation sufficient to enable 
him to obtain the tenancy of a farm can get such credit as he requires, on 
not very onerous terms, from a Bank (i). If he does not get an overdraft 
at his Bank, he may get advances from dealers to whom he will sell his 
produce. For implements and supplies he can get long credit from the vend¬ 
ors. The great majority of our farmers are not in so small a wa}^ of bUvSi- 
ness as to be driven into co-operation as a sine qua non of credit, as peas¬ 
ant proprietors very generally are; nor are they, as is the peasant pro]3ri~ 
etor almost everywhere, oppressively and usuriously dealt with by those 
who lend them money on the expectation of their crops, or give them long 
credit for goods, though this dependence is far from thrifty. And as they do 
not ov/n the land they farm, or the buildings on it, the}” cannot contribute 
the security which is the basis of the credit of a Band Bank. ’’ 

In its Report for 1911-12 the Agricultural Organisation Society noted 
that the principal difficult}^ experienced by^ credit societies was that of 
obtaining the necessary capital to meet the requirements of their members 
and expressed the hope that when that difficulty was satisfactorily met, 
credit societies would increase in England and Wales as rapidly as they 
had done in other countries. 

With the object of facilitating ‘'registered co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties, consisting mainly of small holders and allotment holders in obtain¬ 
ing ca|)itai and otherwise assisting their formation and working the 
Board of Agriculture entered, in January 1913, into an arrangement with 
twenty large banking companies, having numerous branches in rural dis¬ 
tricts. 

The principal clauses of the understanding were as follows : 

“ The banks named are willing that the manager of any of their country 
branches should have permission to assist in the formation of such a 
society ; with liberty to give advice to its officers on matters of book-keep¬ 
ing ; and to take part, when requested, in the audit of the annual return 
without remuneration. They will also favourably consider the acceptance 
by their managers of the post of unpaid Treasurer, provided that it does not 
involve membership of the Society. 

“ These banks are prepared to allow to such a society' as good rates as 
possible for money in their hands. 

“ They will also be prepared to give favourable consideration to appli¬ 
cations from such societies for advances, but will require in each case to be 
satisfied as to the security^ for the loan, and although they will require it 
to be made repayable on demand, they will in general practice be ready 
to lend for twelve months, and the loan wall then be subject to repayment, 
renewal or reduction. If satisfied that the joint liability of the members of 
the society?' under its rules constitutes an adequate security for a proposed 


(i) That is to say, from a capitalist bank, either a private banking firm or (more gener¬ 
ally) a joint;stock bank. 
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loan, the bank will require no further guarantee for its repayment. In 
considering the question of securit3^ it should lie borne in iiiind that, tinder 
the model rules for a societ}^ registered under the Friendly vSocieties Act, 
evei'}^ member of the vSociety is, equall}^ with ever}^ other menilier, jointly 
and severally liable for all debts incurred by the society. 

The rate of interest to be charged on approved advances to sncli 
societies will be a favourable fixed rate, subject to a year's notice of alter¬ 
ation. " 

The Report for 1912-13 of the Agricultural Organisation vSociet\^ con¬ 
tains a statement of the reasons which may be advanced as affording 
a partial explanation of the comparatively small progress made. " TheAr 
are as follows : 

‘‘ (i) The fact that the rural districts of England and Wales are not 
burdened by the usurer to the same extent as in niaii}^ foreign countries and 
Ireland. 

“ (2) The extent to which England and Wales are served by joint 
stock banks as compared with continental States. 

“ (3) The unpopularity^ in England of the principle of unlimited 
liability. 

“ (4) The unwallingness of the average farmer and small holder to 
disclose his financial position to his neighbours when he wishes to borrowc 

(5) The general custom of merchants to give long credit to agri¬ 
cultural customers. 

'' (6) A general preference on the part of cultivators to obtain goods 
on credit rather than to borrow actually^ in cash. 

'' (7) Lack of enthusiasm on the part of the class of men required to 
undertake the responsibility of acting on committees and the scarcity^ of 
keen and properly qualified men to act as secretaries. 

“ (8) The difficulty of financing societies if formed. " 

Examining these points in greater detail the Report continues : - 

(1) The need for credit facilities undoubtedly exists, but England 
(in Wales, perhaps, the conditions are somewhat wmrse) does not groan un¬ 
der the intolerable ymke of the worst kind of village moneys lender to any¬ 
thing like the same extent as do other countries. In these the Raiffeisen 
principle has come as a relief to an urgent necessity and therefore has been 
welcome. 

(2) With the single excep>tion of Scotland, England for the iiiimber 
of inhabitants is served by^ a greater proportion of joint stock banks and their 
branches than any other country in the world. Generally' speaking, the 
country branches of the joint stock banks to a certain extent undoubtedly 
do enable cultivators to obtain loans on reasonable terms — both with 
regard to the rate of interest charged and the nature ot the security de¬ 
manded. 

'' (3) Experience shows that in England there is great hesitation to 
take part in a scheme which entails no limit to the liability of individual 
members. The fact that the liability under the Raiffeisen system is really 
only nominally unlimited is a point which is not readily appreciated in a 
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counti'}" where liability limited share capital is practically universal 
ill commercial undertakings. 

“ To meet this particular objection, model rules have recently been 
prepared for credit societies in which the lialiility of individual members is 
limited either by guarantee or by share cax)ital and it will be interesting 
to see whether this modification will be instrumental in making co-operative 
credit more popular in England and Wales. 

“ (4), (6), (7) These do not call for particular comment. 

“ (5) The willingness oii the part of merchants to sell goods on credit 
tends to gi\m the impression to the farmer that he is relieved of the necess- 
it}^ of borrowing actual cash. While no doubt a large number of private 
firms would be glad to see a revStrictioii of this system and would then be 
in a position to sell on terms more advantageous to the buyer, it often has 
the effect of placing the cultivator under obligations to unsatisfactory 
middlemen. This applies particularly to the more isolated districts and 
Wales suffers still more in this respect than England. 

The existing indebtedness of farmers to traders and the expectation 
that co-operative trading societies ought to give similar concessions with 
regard to purchasing on credit are two factors which greatly impede the 
further spread of co-operative trading as well as the work of existing 
societies. 

'' (8) With the object of acting as a central body to assist in providing 
credit societies with funds wherewith to make loans to the members, a 
Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank was established in 1908 in connec¬ 
tion with the A. 0 . S. Movement. Since its formation the Central Co-oxier- 
ative Agricultural Bank has made loans to the total amount of £1,100, but 
man}’- of these were made in the first case for one year only and have 
been several times renewed, so that its transactions are considerably more 
in amount. In view of the proposed legislation and the negotiations enter¬ 
ed upon ])y the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries with the joint stock 
banks for loans to be made by the latter to the credit societies, the policy 
of the Central Bank has necessarily been a cautions one for the past two 
years, when considering the question of granting fresh loans. Prior to its 
formation the greatest difficulty was often experienced by the societies in 
obtaining the necessary funds to lend to their members. ” 

The arrangements made by the Board of Agriculture with the joint 
stock banks seem to have been only x)^rtialiy successful as a means of 
supplying credit societies with cajiital. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed, says the 1913-14 'Report of the 
Agricultural Organisation vSociety, '‘since these arrangements were com- 
X)leted for any ] 3 ronouncement to be made as to whether, general^ s| 3 eaking, 
they can be said to have provided a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
but during the last year certain co-operative credit societies have approach¬ 
ed lending banks for advances or overdraft, and in a number of cases it 
is satistactory to report that a sympathetic res|)onse has been obtained and 
financial assistance given. ” 
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Ip the March mimber oi the Journal of the Board of Agricidture, however, 
retereiice is again luacle to the difficulty of obtaining capital as an obstacle 
to the progress of the co-operative credit movement, “ Notwithstanding 

the arrangement made between the Board and the lending joint-stock 
banks,we are told, '' it is not always easy to get power to overdraw unless 
repayment is guaranteed by some individual member or memliers, 

Nor does the proposal to form credit societies with limited liability 
appear to have met with much favour. Two sets of model rules for limit¬ 
ed liability societies have been issued. The Board of Agriculture has 
issued rules for societies with Hability limited by shares; the Agricultural 
Organisation Society rules for societies with liability limited guarantee. 
Yet in the article in the Jo^m^al of the Board of Agriculture just quoted ive 
are informed that aU existing societies are registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act and the liability of the members is unlimited. ” ''It may 
be doubted, ” continues the article, " whether the nature of the liability 
has much effect one way or the other on the popularity of small rural 
societies. ” 

Yet another effort for the development of co-operative credit has been 
the issue by the Agricultural Organisation Society of model lules for so¬ 
cieties which combine co-operative credit with co-operative trading. It 
is proposed that such a society should be called a " Thrift and Credit So¬ 
ciety. '' It would, however, be a form of society suitable only for operations 
on a small scale, and if its business become large it is proposed that it 
should be divided into two separate societies confining themselves respect¬ 
ively to trading and credit. The Agricultural Organisation Society also 
holds out hopes of other proposals with the object of popularising a sound 
and workable s^^steni of agricultural credit in England and Wales. 



NORWAY. 


SOME FORMS OF AGRICUI/rURAL CO-OPERiVTION IN NORAFAY. 


§ I. Introduction. 

Agricultural co-operation began in Norway later, and cleveloxred there 
more slowN and more laboriously than in the other Scandinavian countries. 
For this we must not blame a highly cultured people : it is to be attributed 
to natural obstacles and difficulties which have created special economic 
conditions as well as particular national habits and peculiar dispositions 
of mind. The soil on which the co-operative institutions had to take root 
was not, as in the rest of Scandinavia, ready for the good seed. 

It is not easy to co-operate in a country where Nature seems to have wish¬ 
ed to hold men apart from each other, divided as it is by bleak chains of 
mountains, deep fiofds between inaccessible cliffs, rushing torrents, forests, 
deserts of ice and snow. The stretches of land from which man is able to 
draw sustenance through cultivation are scattered over a vast territory ; 
large and small islands, as it were, in the midst of this sterility. Of the 
surface of Norway, 322,605 square kilometres, (124,130 scpiare miles), 
only about 9,208 km., (2, 9 %) are adapted for cultivation, the remainder 
consists of bare mountain (69,2 p. c.), snow and ice, heaths, niarslies and 
forests (21, I %). 

As the holdings are scattered and far distant from one another, the farmer 
in Norway, more than in any other country,is forced to be isolated. In the 
region of the fiords where the small farms are placed thickly together on 
short terraces left, as it were, by the caprice of Nature on the cliffs which 
descend brokenly to the sea, the farmer lives month after month without 
being able to communicate with his own kind. And even when theNor'weg- 
ian farmer does not find himself placed in this extremity of isolation he 
is still alwa^'S confronted with grave difficulties in the transport of 
his produce. If, on the one hand, the scarcity of the population has made 
it economicall}' barely profitable to undertake railway construction; 
on the other, such construction is very costly because of the natural 
obstacles wich must be overcome. Although the Norw^egians have made 
wonderful efforts in this way, —for example few railroads in Europe surpass 
in daring the line from Cristiania to Bergen, —Norway still remains, with 
respect to density of construction, the country least provided with rail¬ 
roads in Europe. 
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The inhabitants endeavour to compensate this deficiency by develop¬ 
ing transport by water and by perfecting the network of their country 
roads. During the good season man^^ steamers and motor boats ghde over 
the lakes and rivers, and, best of all, is the postal service accoinplished hy 
means of carriages and automobiles ; but in the long winter period a great 
part of the water freezes and a great many of the roads become impassable. 

We find, therefore, in Norway co-operation confronted with great 
difficulties. The difficulties of transport render almost impossible in 
many places the concentration necessary for the elaboration and sale of 
products, and especialW of such as are p^erishable. 

The ^purchase hy the farmer of the necessarv farm supplies is equally 
difficult. All this has pla^^ed so important a part in Norwegian agticnltiire 
that, even at the present day, it remains, as far as its economic organisa¬ 
tion is concerned, more or less in a primitive state. 

The holding represents a unit wdiich must suffice for the needs of the 
agriculturist, while on the other hand, the produce of the holding is entirely 
consumed by the family established upon it. Thus there is little or no need 
tor exchange or for co-operation. 

To the material factor there must, of course, be added the psychological 
factor. In the Norwegian farmer, isolated and forced to provide for 
himself, reckoning only on his own strength, there is rooted a tenacious 
spirit of individualism. He is, in general, by inherited divSposition ill- 
disposed to unite his interests with those of others, because, accustomed 
to help himself, he holds aloof from whatever is introduced by strangers. 
One may w^ell that few countries are less favourable for the develop¬ 
ment of co-operation ; but for this ver^^ reason what has been done in Nor¬ 
way must be held in high esteen and value in honour ot the men and in¬ 
stitutions v/hose work has contributed towards such results. 

The developnient of agricultural co-operation in Norway, relatively 
recent as it is, goes step by step with the transformation of the agricultural 
economy of the country from a purely natural basis to a monetary one, — 
a trasformation from which co-opeiation originated and in which, at the 
same time, it has been a factor. The importance ol co-operation in the 
development of agriculture has lately been realized by the Kongelige 
vSelskap for Norges VeD’ {Royal Society for the Weljcife of None ay), TJiis 
venerable society (i) now more than a century old, which has iiiadc the in¬ 
terests of agriculture coincide with those of tlie countrr generally has 
carried on a long and active propaganda of agricultural co-o])eration. By 
means of numerous affiliated associations, in particular the Amtcmes Lafn~ 
dhiisholdnmgsselskafef (district rural ecoiioinr'societies), it has been alile 
to carrr^ its work into every district, even the most remote, in the eoiiiitry 
and to the work of propaganda has joined, wherever it vSeemed to be needed, 
material support. Tor that reason, in our brief .study of Norwegian co¬ 
operation we confine ourselves chiefly to the data contained in the piibli- 


(i) The Society was founded on December 29th, 1S09. 
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cations of the Society for the Welfare of Noway, (i) We limit cuiselves 
for the time being to the more simple co-operative societies for production, 
purchase, sale, and consumption, excluding the co-operative credit and co¬ 
operative iiivSiirance societies. 

To give a general idea of the development of these branches of co¬ 
operation in Norway we reproduce the following table relating to the 
3'ear 1912-13. 

Tabee I. —■ Total Tran-sactions of Agficultmal Co-operative Societies 


in 1912-13. 




Number 

Societies 
which have 

Total 

Transactions 


of 

furnished 

in 


Societies 

Data •, 

Crowns (c) 

Dairies and cheese-factories . . 

600 

600 about 

26,000,000 

Butter-making societies .... 

37 


467,900 

Butcher’s shops. 

2 

I 

1,814,881 

Co-operatWe purchasing societies 

5 

5 

9.771.143 

Co-operative societies for the ex¬ 
port of butter.• 

6 

-I 

1,443,363 

Co-opjerative egg-selling societies 

31 

22 

298,017 

Co-operative societies for the 
sale of wood. 

73 

43 

2,824,430 

Co-operatWe sale societies . . 

0 

0 

1,210,000 

Co-operatWe distributive socie¬ 
ties . 

370 

252 

18,544,665 


1,187 

990 about 

62,374,298 


As niar" be seen, the turnover of capital is iniportant, especially when 
one takes into consideration the extreme rmaJ.liiess of the population of 
the coimtrv. 


§ 2. Co-operative societies for production. 

I. Co-operative Dairies, •— The production of milk represents one 
of the most important branches of agriculture in Norway. .For this 
reason one of the first forms of co-operation there was necessarih’- that of 
co-operative dairies and cheese-factories. These have attained some deAX-d- 
opriient, although inferior to that of similar enterprises in other countries, 

(i) Samvirke Foretagender i Norge, ” av Hans Overaae. Utgit av der Kgl. Selskap for 
Norges Vel Sanwirkentvalg (Co-operatice Enterpises in Norway. By Hans Overaae. Published 
b\' the Committee on Co-operation of the Royal Society for the AVelfare of Norway. Chri¬ 
stiania, 1914. 

fe) The Scandinavian crown is equal to about i fr. 40. 
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e.g, Denmark, where the concentration, elaboration, and transport of 
thisdiighly perishable product is accomplished with a lapidit^miid smooth¬ 
ness that is truly remarkable. The first society of the kind in Norway 
was tli^Raiisjodalcns nwieri in Tolgen {OUm'dalcn) founded in 1855. AvSOciety 
composed of thirty agriculturists and issuing shares bought a considerable 
area of pasturage in the Raiisjodal, providing cow-houses cheese-fact¬ 
ories and other buildings. The necessary capital was obtained tiirougli 
the niediiirn of a loan from the Selskap for Norges Vel. For the actual 
work and for the management of the enterprise a Swiss staff was specially 
engaged. This societA^ however, was obliged, after scarcely two years of 
activity, to stop its operations because of the various difficulties met with, 
especialty with regard to the transportation of milk. 

Various attempts were made until 1S67, when knowledge began to 
be diffused in Norway of the discoveries relating to the refrigeration of 
produce, an innovation which produced an effectual revolution in the 
milk indiistr3c The central societies, where the product could now be stored 
for a long period without deteriorating increased enormously in import¬ 
ance. From that time the movement progressed with ever increasing 
rapidit33, assisted and encouraged b}" the Selskap for Norges Vel, which 
devoted itself to the constantly increasing work of organization and 
propaganda. 

The work, becoming in time too liearw for the societyg w^as taken up 
b}" the Government on the same lines. 

In 1914, there were in Norway^' 660 co-operative dairies and cheese- 
factories. We have more complete data for 1910. In that \"ear the socie¬ 
ties of this kind were 618, besides 120 private dairies and cheese-factories, 
that is to say a total of 738 with a business amounting to 10,700,000 crowns 
(14,980,000 francs). In all, they transported to the cheese-factories 
238,689,000 kilogrammes of milk. 

From this there were produced: 


3,707,7^0 kg. 

1,772,220 
3V43V33 " 

2,980,781 

s,637.55^^ 

38,004,042 

47,828,856 


of butter 

whole milk cheese 
skimmed milk cheese 
” mysost (i) 
sold as cream 

” fresh milk 
of skimmed milk 


Analogous to the co-operative dairies and cheese-factories arc the 
co-operative societies for butter. These are found in places where the quan¬ 
tity of milk would be insufficient for the continual working of a cheese- 
factory, or where the distance and difficulty of transport would make it 
difficult to assemble regularly the necessar3v supply of milk. This would 
be the case especial^ in summer, when the herds of cattle are scattered at 


(i) A Norwegian cheese made from sour buttermilk. 
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great distances over the inountaiti pastures. To such conditions small co¬ 
operative biitter-iiiaking societies aje better adapted. The working of these 
is simple: on a certain day of the week, the butter is brought from various 
producers to a particular house, where it is all put together, churned, and 
the product carried to market. Such associations have been developed 
chiefly in the North of Norway, where the agricultural population is 
more widely scattered. In the district of Tromso alone there were 34 such 
associcttioiis, and in Nordland 3. 

2. Co-operative Slaugkter-ho^cses .—The encouraging results obtained 
by Danish co-operative slaughter-houses which, providing for the concen¬ 
tration, sale and exportation principally of pork (and its by-products), 
have come to constitute one of the principal sources of wealth of the country, 
led Norwegian farmers, between 18S0 and 1890, to seek to follow the exam¬ 
ple of the farmers in Denmark. The inipoidance of this was demonstrated 
133^ the fact that cattle-rearing is, b^^ a long wa3y the principal branch of 
agricultural production in Norway. 

For this reason, the great ntilitr^ of any co-operative societ3’- which 
would encourage the industr3' was at once evident, especially ii such a 
societA'" succeeded in taking the trade in cattle for slaughter out of the hands 
of middlemen, who were necessar3’‘ so long as the country people were 
una]3le to kill and sell their own cattle. This was the position in the case 
of agriculturists who were furthest removed from inhabited centres and 
from whom was absoluteh'’ excluded the possibilit3^ of selling in the place 
where the}’ 3vere. 

Such considerations, after various attempts, led to the constitution 
of the FcBlUslogteri (co-operative slaughter-house). The society, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding the good-will of its organizers siiade no progress 
at first, but later on the tide turned especially when the u Fcelleskjofp » 
(of which we will speak later), in 1910, began to occup3^ itself directl3'" with 
the affairs of the Fcelleslogteri, taking into its own hands the general organ¬ 
ization. Ill a few months, there had been subscribed to the societ3" a 
sufficient number of cattle (30,000 head) and there had been secured the 
necessar3^ minimum guarantee of 300,000 crowns. The co-operative slaugh¬ 
ter-house iprovides for the sale of cattle iii the best condition for butchering 
133" its method of killing and treating meat. 

The society is based on limited ]iabilit3T Bach member subscribes to a 
guarantee fund in proportion to the number of head of cattle he possesses 
which are more than a 3"ear old. (Two pigs of four months or eight sheep are 
reckoned as equal to one head of horned cattle). 

, Ever3^ member has the right and obligation to consign to the slaugh 
ter-Iionse his cattle to be killed, (oxen, swine and sheep), except such as 
he uses for his own consumption. Another exception is the case in, 
which the agriculturist sells one or more head of cattle in a neighbouring 
town and he is certain that the meat will be retailed and consumed in that 
place and not sent to Kristiania. 

Offences are punished b3^ fines from 10 to 50 crowns for each head of 
cattle. 
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The society in order to regulate the supply of meat, may demand that 
each iiieinber give due notice, a certain prescribed period of time before- 
hand, of the tiuiiiber of head of cattle which he intends to consign. FrcTin 
the result of tlie sale of each animal killed there is deducted i per cent, 
which gems towards the capital of the enterprise, ndiich suiii, lion-ever, 
is alwirvs credited to the nieniber's account. 

'.riie aaiiiiiai profits are devoted to paying off a iniriiiiium of 20 ])e:r 
cent, of the loan contracted, to paying the various salaries, and to paying 
bonuses to menibers in proportion to their dealings with, the society. 

The society is governed by a board of maiiageineiit composed of tliree 
.members, and a council of representatives elected by the irienibers. The nian- 
age,iiieiit has to publish evmrv’^ week a list of prices as a forecast of the fol¬ 
lowing week. Tlie societ}^ also undertakes the sale of bntcherts meat exm- 
sigiied from the members and wdll sell also for 11 omiiiembers in return 
for a comiTiission. 

Solidly organised and en joviiig the confidence of producers and coiismners 
the F mUeslagteri has l^een a1:>le [‘ixim the first to give excellent results. 
On I5tli November, .1911, wlieii it entered into activity, it had already 
5,041 iiieiiibers, who had inscribed wit.]i the society 47,331 head of cattle. 
A year and a half later, Tpt^'[arch 1913, the menibeishi|')had growm to 5,,<Si3 
and the head of cattle insmibed, to 53,553. The entire extent of business 
of the first year of activity was 1,814,<881.04 crowns of which sum i,6()i,(X|5. 
crowns were paid to the members. 


§ 2. CO-OPKRATIVK PURCHASK >SOCrET[US. 


In the first transition of Norwegian agriculture from the stage oi [i.riiii- 
itivetothat of monetary economy, which occurred in the second half of the 
last century, the need of means to increase and inr|)rove in'ocliictioii sooji 
made itself felt. In addition to this, the increase in the area under cultiva¬ 
tion and tlie growing scarcity of rural hand labour, due to internal a,iid. 
especially, to overseas emigration, brouglit about tire ni.ore exteridec.i use of 
agricultural machines. 

However, verv- serious complaints s(,K)n arose iti connection wi.tli the 
trade in commodities for use in agriculture. These complaints related to 
the quality of the commodities and, particulary, to the high prices charged., 
both of w'hicli were to Ire accounted .for Iry conditions peculiar to Nc>r\-va,y. 

In 1S85, a comparative study appeared in the Nordsk Landmandsbkul 
which showed that the prices paid in Norwav^ were almost one-third higher 
than those paid in Denmark for the same article. We see, t.l:ierefore, 
that the onh" wav' out was through, co-operation , through which it would 
be possible to economise on the prices and, at the same time, to guarantee 
to agriculturists still inexperienced in the purchase of such commo¬ 
dities, a good quality of article. The first attempts, as was vei*}^ natural, 
were v^ery timid and uncertain. But the movement made rapid progress 
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as soon as it began to employ the district rural ecouoiii'y sO'Cieties ” 
ternes These scscieties, whilst, on the one liand, 

represeiitirig an organization a.lready constituted, 011 the otlieia 
among their meinber> persoiis eomji'Ct.ent in. this kind of jiiirchasiog. 
They liad tlie advaiitage of being grouped aroirnd a ceiitra-i l)ody. the 
Society for the Welfare of Norway, and at the same time they were able 
to make their action felt through, the medium of tlieir affiliated societies 
ill all parts of the country, even the most remote. 

With the introduction of this factor, the Norwegian co-o]3erative pur¬ 
chase societies made a very rapid forward, movement. Whereas, in the 
year 1896-1897, the entire extent of business of the iinal co-o]:)e.rative 
purchase societies \ras 243:609 crowns (of which about 220,000 crowms 
related to the co-operative purchase societies of the district rural eco¬ 
nomy societies, in 1913-14, the extent of business was 9,771,143 crowns, 
of which nearly the whole amount represented the lousiness oi the 
C 0 “ 0 ] 3 erative sections of the district societies. 

The |..)urchase societies have extended their operations more and riiore 
in regard to manures, fodder and seeds. The wide extent f>f business in 
these articles of common use among the small agriculturists shows tlie im¬ 
portance, particularly to these latter, of such societies. The following 
figures for instance, relating to the total business in chemical manures, are 
significant. Unfortiinateh^ they are the most recent figures at our disposal 

Total sales Co-opetative purchase 

— societies 

Tons 2'ons 


1900 . , , . . 18,034.4 5.1^34 

1906 ..... 41,280.8 i7-95b-o 43,5 lo 

19^^. 57.9^^-^ 29T72-0 51,5 % 


There are now in Norway .five great societies (or, more piroperly feeler- 
ations) for co-o]3erative purchase. 

1. Landhiisliuldn pernes fcelleskjdp, co-operative purchase 

agenc\' of rural economy societ.ies, with its headquarters in Kristiania. 

2. Agder icellesinddddpsjorening, (Agder co-operative purchase society, 
with headquarters at Kristian sand. 

3. Stavanger mni$ lamUiushQldrdngsselskaps joellesindkjdpsiorening, 
(co-operative purchase agency of the rural economy society of the district 
of Stavanger), with headquarters at Stavanger. 

4. Dei vestlandske Kjdpelag, (Vestland co-operative pairchase union), 
with headquarters Cit Bergen. 

5. Nordenfjeldske landlmsholdningsselskapers indkjdpslag slagsjorendng, 
(co-operative purchase and sale societ3^ of the societies of rural economy 
of Nordenf jeld), with headquarters at Trondlijeni. 

These societies, by means of their branches, have come to embrace 
the entire extent of, the country, cariydng their beneficent influence even to 
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regions which private trade would not have found it: worth its while to 
reach or , at least, to only the mOvSt limited extent. 

We offer some remarks on each of these enterprises : 

I, Landhiishxd imlleshjop . The south-easlern 

part of Nor ware \vhere agriculture is more largely exercised and wliere 
it can. Ije made more productive, was, as is natural, tlie first to feel the 
need of plentiful supplies of agricultural commodities. In 1914, tlie agri- 
■ciiltiiral societies of Kristians Amt and the societies of rural ecoiioiii}” of 
the districts of Akershus, Smaalene, Busterud, Jailsberg, and I/arvick sent 
a re<4nest to the Society for the Welfare of Norwa3’ to charge itself witli the 
co-operative purchase of chemical manures and fodder. Siich commodities 
they observed, and especialh' the first, come'to Norwa}" imported from 
a].)road and in such considerable quantities that agticultiirists rniglit effect 
a considerable saving b^v hiring directly the ships which transport them , and 
that at Christiania, —- wdiich happens to be tlie ])(;‘int most convenient in 
resjiect of all these districts, — there should lie a centre to control tins 
mercliaiidise and distribute it to the various places. 

The Societ^v’ for the Welfare of Norway was not able to assume directly 
the maiiagenient of the eutreprise. However, the idea hadlieen circulated 
and recognized as good and, furthermore, put into action. On 5th Octob- 
er, 1S96, the rural economy societies of the districts of Kristian, Hede- 
markeii, Biiskeriid and Smaalene decided to form an association for the 
CO operative purchase of chemical manures, couceiitrated feed-stuffs and 
seeds. The capital for carrying on the business, accorded b_y pulilic institu¬ 
tions on the guarantee of the districts, amounted to 40,000,000 crowns. 
The Societies began operations at once. 

Siibsequenth", the societies of rural economy of the districts of Akerhus, 
Jaiisberg, Barviks, Bratsberg, and Nedeties joined the co-operative so¬ 
ciety, so that the organized districts now are eight in number. 

The Lci/rxlhMshoIdningsselsk Foceeileskjdp, wbich, at first, liad 

limited its activities to the purchase and distribution of chetnical nianiires, 
fodder and seeds, gradually extended its activities to all sorts of articles 
necessary for agriculture, as well as to flour and meal, petrolium, benzine 
and cement. 

In the exhibition held last summer at Kristiania on the occasion of 
the centenary of Norwegian independence, (i8i 4-T9I4), tlie Landhusliold- 
mMgsselskapernes Fcelleskjdp had a division to itself in the section of Agri¬ 
culture and this commanded the admiration of all eoiii])eteiit ])ersoris for 
the choice selection of machinery imported direct from the best workshops 
in the world ; tools of all sort,s, and, in line, all articles necessary^ for Agri¬ 
culture, which were enumerated in a voliiniiiious catalogue. 

The development of the co-operative purchase section of rural economy 
societies is clearly proved by the following data : 
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Table II. -- The Co-openitive Piirchasing Agency 
oj the Rural Economy Socielics {Landhifsholdningsseis/aip Faelleskjdp) 


Year 

Districts 

Number of 

Local 

Societies 

Membets 

Chemical 

Maniacs 

Toii^ 

vSiiles of 

Concentrated 

Feeds 

Tons 

All 

Commodities 

Crotons 

1896-97 .... 

4 

- 

_ 



243,609.00 

1897-98 .... 



— 

.... 

. 

4 i 1,980.00 

1898-99 .... 

’ 


— 

— 

— 

395,104.00 

1899-1900 . . . 


— 



_ 

602,870.00 

1900-01 .... 

' 

— 

— 

4.12 .4 

— 

629,30 .00 

1901-02 .... 


— 




830,967.00 

1902- -03 .... 

1903- 0^. 

' 


... 

...... 

7,072.7 

7,627.4 

1,162,308.00 
!l,221,875.00 

1904-05 .... 

6 1 

• ■ 


9,991.9 

16,814.6 

2,496,359.00 

1905-06 .... 

i 

352 

— 

I 3 .I 30-5 

15,968.7 

2 . 557432.00 

1906-07 .... 




15,626.5 

i 21,113.8 

13,271,722.00 

1907-08 .... 


382 1 

11,000 1 

. 

— 

4,596.769.00 

1908-09 .... 

I " ' 

3S5 


i 3 ><^ 37-3 

20,062,7 i 

3,506,630.00 

igog-io .... 

1 ’ i 

433 

— 

15.111.6 

22,487.6 

4,297,496.00 

isao-ii .... 

i 

f / : 

481 j 

12,500 : 

18,212.5 

27,233.2 

4.667,571.00 

1911-12 .... 

8 I 

552 

15,000 : 

23,638.3 

38,210.7 

7,501,369.00 

1912-13 .... 


i 574 

16,588 ' 

23,999.0 

28,793..5 1 

6,662, 51.00 

31 Maggio 1914 . 


1 628 

19,142 1 

26,730.5 

3 d ,142.5 

7 . 7 ‘m. 507.68 


Aiid now some words on the organization and functions of the 
society. 

The Laudktisholdningsselskapemes Foelleskjdp of Kristiania is the cen¬ 
tral organ, constituted for the purpose of making collective purchase for 
the rural econoni}' societies as we have enumerated above. For all that 
the district societies do not perform a mediary function betiveentlie central 
society and the consumers. This function is performed by small local or¬ 
ganizations {fcelleslagene) specially created and distributed in the smaller 
centres. The central organ undertakes wholesale purchases and by cash pay¬ 
ments makes sure of a good (quality of fodder, manures, seeds and other 
supplies which the general assembly annually decides to buy on 
the proposal of the management. By such means the action of the 
society comes, little b^^ little, to follow the needs as manifested b}^ the 
vote of the members. 
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Tile working capital is constituted by loans olitained from pulilic 
instittitions on the guarantee .of the districts. 

The rnaiiageiiient is conrposed of a representative of eacli of tlie 
rural ecoiioiiiy societies whic.h constitute the federation. The niaiiageirient 
selects from its members a president and a vice-president, and alsie from its 
own metn'iiers, wlieii tliat is possible, one or more ].>e.rsofis i'r>r tiie sn]>er- 
vision 151 tile society. 

The directors engage a manager., who takes ciiarge of tlie i>iirchasiiig, 
executes the orders, makes and receives the offers etc., but wlio, liowever, 
acts only in aceordaiiee with the instructions he receives. 

The local societies, known as t,he Co-operative Purchase. Societies of 
the Rural Economy' Societies, send their orders direct!)' ‘co tliis individiiah 
The payment is at thirty days. After sixty days they suspend tlie sending 
out of merchandise to local societies. 

Any losses aiisiiig out of the activities of the co-operative societs' are 
divided among the various rural economy societies In pro|.>orti(>n to the pur¬ 
chases which the)" have made. Out of the profits, a rebate, up to a limit o.f 
2 per cent., is granted to such local societies as have ].)nid their invoices 
within thirty da^^s. The remainder of the profits,, except bonuses which 
ma}' be accorded by the management, go towards a reserve finid. 

The year's work is reckoned from ist June to 3.1st May. 

When a district associa:tioii wishes to sever its connection vvitli tlie 
co-operative purchase society it has to give notice of sucli iiitentir)n o:ne year 
in advance. It will not receive in such a case, more than three-quarters 
of its share of the reserve fund. 

When any fmlleskjdpcom^sto consist of less than three district societies 
of rural economy, it has to restore the capital received and to dissolve. 
The reserve fund is divided in proportion to the operations effected by 
the different district societies. 

Such is the organization of the central organ, the 
selskapenies Fmlleskjdp. The local organs are, as we have said, tire 
special associations scattered throughout the different districts. The 
members of these associations are obliged to buy clieniical inanures aiul 
concentrated feeds through the association and to assume the respoiisil.>ility 
jointly for the purchases of the societies. Every meiiiber is res])onsi]) 1 e 
in case of loss for a sum proportionate to the entity of the i:)urchases tiiiuie. 

We must add that the society x>ublishes a review entitled Sanivirke ” 
{Co-operation). This review, which is published twice a month in 22,500 
copies, had, up to 31 March tpiq, 20,000 subscribers. It contained notices 
of the proceedings of the society, of Norwegian co-operative life in general, 
and of the prices of commodities. 

2. Agder Co-operative Purchase Society {Agder FmUesmkjdpforening). 
This society, (with headquarters at Kristiansand), is composed of associ¬ 
ations for purchasing (indkjopslag) formed by members of the societies 
of agriculture belonging to the district societies of rural economy of lister 
and Mandeb The principal object of the society is the sale of chemical man¬ 
ures,, concentrated feeds and seeds. East year it also undertook the sale of 
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flour and meal, laiuiided in 1900, the Agder society has had a rapid devel¬ 
opment. In 1912, its sales amounted of 235,113.47 crowns. The capital 
for operations of the society is constituted by a loan of 20.000 crowns obtain¬ 
ed itoiii public institutions on the guarantee of the districts of Lister and 
T\Iaiidal. In compensation, the District Council {Amtsting) has tlie right to 
exercise the control, by means of special inspectors, over the operations of 
the society for such time as the guarantee of tlie district for such loan lasts. 

The inernbersof the local societies for pin chasing (jjudKpplcegene) are- 
responsible for the obligations of these to the central socety. The rules overn- 
iiig the responsibility of single members is fixed by the different local so¬ 
cieties. Those which wish to dissolve must first satisfy their obligations 
to the central society. The profits constitute a reserve fund. When, 
however, these exceed one-tenth of the average of the total business for the 
last three 3^ears, the}^ are distributed among the members in the form of 
bonuses. 

The members of the local co-operative purchase societies should also 
belong to the local agricultural societies. The} are bound, as we have said, 
to become jointly responsible for the obligations of the co-operative society. 
However this resposibility is fixed by this latter according to different prin¬ 
ciples, that is to say, not always in proportion to the purchases made during 
the year, but also for example, in proportion to the number of cows possess¬ 
ed by each member, or to the area of land he posse.sses, etc. 

The members must not be less than ten. The general assembly, con¬ 
voked once a year, provides for the nomination of the officers. 

3. Co-operative Purchase Society of the Rural Economy Society of the Dist¬ 
rict of Stavanger {Stavanger amts landhiisholdaiingsselskap f^Ueskjdp). This 
society, which is relatively recent, (1906), was founded alter numerous 
experiments for co-operative purchase made in that district since 1892, 
and constitutes a special branch of the society of rural economy with 
a separate administration. .At the moment of its foundation it had 2,750 
members distributed into 70 local societies, it undertook purchasing oper¬ 
ations up to 160,249 crowns and possessed capital of 779 crowns. In 1912, 
these figures were raised to the following: local societies, 114; members 
4,000; total purchases, 832.662 ; capital of the society, 30,89^1 crowns. 

The by-laws are similar to those already shown in the case of other 
co-operative societies : they prescribe joint resx)onsibiiity, a minimum 
number of the members of the local societies, i. e. ten; and annual general 
meetings. The working caxfital has been constituted by means of a loan 
from public institutions. The management decides if there is to be consti¬ 
tuted a reserve fund and to what extent. The local societies leaving the 
society lose all right to this fund. 

4. The Vestland Co-operative Purchase Society [Det vestlandske Kjo- 
pelag) has it head quarters at Bergen and is composed of the societies of 
rural economy of the districts of Bomsdal and Sondre Bergenliiis and 
the Agriciiitural Association of the district of Nordre Bergenliiis. 

Any rural society of the region ma^' form part of the purchase society, 
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and all are obliged to purchase through the latter all the coiiiiiio dities 
which they may need and which the society is able to obtain for tlieni. 

The Vestlandska Kjopelag coniT)rises 400 local associations, of wliicli 
114 are in Sondre Bergenhus, i2iinNordre Bergenlitis, and 164 in Roms- 
dab, The business in 1912-13 amounted to 3,695.8 tons of clieiiiical iiiaii- 
uieS; 3,545-8 tons of concentrated fodder, 46,206 kg. of seeds, total 
807,407 crowns. 

5. Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society of the RuralEconotny Societies 
of the Region of Nordenfjeld. {Nordenfjeldske Lamihtis/wlduingsselskapea's 
Indkjopslag Salgfovening), with offices and warehouses at Trondlijein. Up 
to 1913, the sales were made directly to the rural societies and also 
to private individuals against payment on delivery. Since 1913, the 
business has been conducted according to the principles of the other 
district co-operative purchase societies. On 30th Januaiy, 1914, the 
society of Nordeiifjeld comprised 206 local associations, of which 70 were 
ill the district of Sondre Trondhjem, 75 in that of iSFordre Trondlijein, 
38 in Kordland, and ffiialh-, 23 in that of Tronisoe. As we see, this 
society exercises a great part of its activities in regions beyond the 
Arctic Polar Circle, In the year 1912-13 its total business amounted 
to 1.183.800 crowns, 

ijj ijj 

PTom what we have said above it is esisy to see that these purchase 
societies have been of great utility to Norwegian agriculture. They 
constitute centres from which articles iiecessar^' to agriculture may be 
sent into localities even remote which, in all ji^ohability, private trade 
would not be able to reach, or where the prices established by private 
traders would be very high. On the other hand, such societies also guar¬ 
antee the quality of the merchaiidivSe which they sell because at their 
headquarters it is subject to accurate examination and control. 

Also, the system of organization adopted has great advantages. In 
effect, the activities of these societies are placed under the management 
and supervision of very progressive and highly respected agriculturists 
belonging to the district societies of rural economy. The general s3'stem 
is not rigid and leaves to the local societies sufficient freedom. On the other 
hand, the joint responsibility" of the members of the central society^ is a 
sufficient guarantee against abuses. 

The co-operative purchase societies represent, not onty an economic 
advantage to their members, but also constitute an element of tecli- 
nical progress, since the^^ are interested in the development of agricul¬ 
ture and follow the current of the latest discoveries in science. Upon these 
grounds the^’' merit the financial support which has been accorded them 
hy the different public authorities. 


(To he continued) 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


CHII,E. 


RIKSI^E (Roberto) : Sindicatos y Cooperativas agricolas. Credito agricola. Special Bulletin 
No. I. of the Chilean Agronomic Society. in-8vo. 28 pp. Santiago ; Printing Offce of the 
^Meteorological Institute. 1915. 


The volume contains a series of propagandist lectin es delivered b}" 
the author under the auspices of the Chilean Agronomic Societ30 

Mr, RievSlC; after drawing attention.to the backward state of agriculture 
ill Chile, in which country half a million hectares of land ■— 42 per cent, of 
the whole — remain uncultivated, notes the fact that the present crisis, 
aggravating the position of agriculture, has led to a movement in favour of 
those connected with that industry. The author wishes to contribute to 
this movement b}^ making known to the agricultural classes the advant¬ 
ages of co-operation. 

Having first described briefly' the functions of syndicates and of the 
various forms of rural co-operation, and presented certain model rules 
based on the rules actually in force in French agricultural societies, describ¬ 
ing at the same time the results of the wwking of credit institutions in 
France, the author frames a number of conclusions, of which the principal 
are as follows ; (i) That the Chilean Agronomic Society ought to seek, by 
every^ means in its powder, to establish one agricultural syndicate, at least, 
in each zone of the different Provinces ; (2) that a Commission should be 
appointed to study- the question of enacting legislation relating to the 
constitution of agricultural societies ; (3) that the work of rural colonisation 
should be brought into relation, with the work of forming rural associ¬ 
ations ; (4) that a Department of Agriculture is indispensable, and should 
be created. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND TREE AND. 


I. Co-operative Renting Societies in England and Wales. 2. Co-operative 

Eand Renting ; Its Advantages. 3. Ronton Co-operative Small Holdings So¬ 
ciety, Etd. 4. Common Pasturage : Haddenham and Cxjddington Societies.' 5.AL- 
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LOTMENTS SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 6. GRANTHAM Co-OPERATIVE A.LLOTMENTS ASSO- 
CE\iTON, lyTD. 7 . Statistics of I^and Renting Societies. JJvllctin of the Co-operat-ive 
Reference Library. The Plunkett House, Dublin. No. lo, April ioi 5 - 

The April Niitii]>er of the BitUcUn of the Co-operative Rejerence Library 
is entirely devoted to the various forms of co-operative land-renting societies 
ill England and Wales, and contains the articles above indicated. The 
two principal forms of such societies of societies are those wiiic]i rent land 
for the purpose of sub-letting it in small holdings to the meixibeis individu¬ 
ally and those which in like manner provide their members with a.Ilotmeiits, 
There is, howeveig a third form of land-renting society, of which two in¬ 
stances are described, namely those which rent a piece of grazing land upon 
which the members are given the right to graze live-stock at a fixed price 
per head of stock. 

Co-operation in the renting of land is iisuall}' accoiiipanied by other 
forms of co-operation, such as the joint iiurchase of agricultural require¬ 
ments. Ill the case of the Roxton Co-operative Small Holdings Societ'Xg 
there is coinmon owiiershi.]) of horses and ini[)lemerits, these having lieen 
purchased b\ the society and Iiired in turn to the inenibers. A further 
development of co-operation by this society is the employment of a labourer 
at a fixed wage, whose services can be obtained any of tlie members 
according to a scale of charges for different kinds of work. 

The statistics show that in 1913 there were 191 land-renting societies 
in England and Wales, with 14,117 members, holding 8,105 acres from local 
administrative authorities and 5,345 acres from other landlords. 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


O’BRIEN (Cruise) : Co-operative Mills and Bakeries. The Co-opera,live Reference 
lyibrary. The Plunkett House, Dublin. Miscelkiiieous Publications, No. e. Februar\' iijif,. 
50 pages. 


This pamphlet has been issued by the Co-operative Reference 'Lilirar}', 
of Dublin, as embodying the results of an inquir}^ into the working of co¬ 
operative mills and bakeries in various countries, made at the request of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. Efforts are being made by 
this Societ}?- to increase the production of wheat in Ireland and the object 
of the inquiry was to ascertain whether, bAmneans of co-operation, a greater 
return could be secured for the wheat-growers. 

Owing to the European War the compiler of the pamphlet was unable 
to obtain access to many valuable sources of information, more particularly 
regarding co-operative mills and bakeries in Germany, but he has succeeded 
in putting together useful notes on this form of co-opeiatioii in France, 

Italy, and elsewhere. 
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The form of co-operative bread-making which exists in the United 
Kingdom is the urban co-operative baker}’, the members of which are 
coiisiimers only. But, as the compiler of the paiiipiilet points out, it 
is by no means part of the co-operative theory that there siioiild be a sharp 
division between the organisation of co-operators as producers and the 
organisation of other co-operators as consumers. The producer, ” he 
says, 'Us also a consumer and stands to gain as much by extending his 
co-operation to his consumption, as by developing it as a producer simply. 

For examples of the co-operation of wheat growers lor the making of 
bread for their own consumption it was necessarT’' to tuin to the continental 
countries and the author shows how small wheat growers on the continent 
have built up a system, by which they obtain cheaper and better bread from 
their own wheat than they could by bu}dng the bread sold by the bakers. 
He concludes, from the study of this system, that it 'would be advantageous 
for Irish farmers to adopt it. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


AUSTRIA. 


THE LOWER AUSTRIA HAIL INSURANCE INSTITUTE. 

By Dr. G. Rocca. 


Among the supporters of State action in favour of the principle of 
mutuality in agriculture by the creation of public iiivStirance institutes, 
either with a legal monopoly or in competition with private companies, 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether such institutes receiving 
vState-aid should be administered directly by the State or.vShoiildbe entrusted 
to lesser authorities such as those of the province or commune. For this 
reason I have thought it desirable to follow the study which has already 
appeared in this Bulletin on the internal organisation of the Bavarian Hail 
Institute and the results of its work, with a description of another public 
hail i.iistitute^ that, .namely, of Bower Austria whose headquarters are in 
Vienna. This Institute was founded in 1899 : the Directors have been 
kind enough to furnish me with full information as to the general conditions 
of insurance and as to the work of the Institute as carried oi,tt in 1913, its 
fifteenth working It may be noted that the area of Bower Austria 

is 19,854 square kilometres, equal to about a quarter of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria or to a region in size intermediate to the Italian regions of Apulia 
and Emilia. 


§1. The system of direction. 

The ultimate direction of the institute- and the general control of the 
whole of its work rests with the Bower Austrian Diet represented b}^ its 
executive body, the Provincial Commission. In addition, the Diet each 
5^ear nominates two of its members as honorary auditors. The direct 
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adiiuiiistratioii is left to the Directing Board of the Iiistirarcc Iiisliiiites 
of Lower Atistria, — the institute for lire insurance, founded in 181)7, 
for life iiisiiraiice and annuity, founded in 1898, for the insurance of horned 
cattle arui horses, for accident and fidelity insurance, and fen ijistiraiice 
against damage to water conduits. 

Articles i and 2 of the live-laws state that tlie Institute is organised 
upon niutual princijdes for the purpose of insuring owners and teua'iits of 
land in Lower xliistria against total loss of or damage to agriciiltiiraJ, cro|)s, 
including market-garden crops. According to the iimtiial |)rinci],) 1 es in 
force, an3^ profits or losses arising fall upon the members, — cw/ery p^erson 
insured lieing considered a member. Tlie limitation oi operations to the 
territory of Lower Austria is explained hy the fact that the Institute is 
an institution, in public law. 

The I/'>wer Austrian, authorities gurantee the Institute an ann,m,il, sidv 
ventionof 80,000 crowns,and,in addition.. |)lace at. its dis]'Kjsrd, a cash credit 
of 200,000 crowns to be drawn upon to make s'ood anv deficit in tlie balaiu'e 
sheet, should the reserve fund prove insnfficien.t for tiris purj)ose. The 
statutoi'}?' amount of the reserve Jund is a million crowns. It consists of : 
(i) the profits oi the Institute, if any ; (2) income derived from thc' lute's 
own capital invested ; (3) any sum a,warded as damages in an action; 
{4) the additional fees charged, upon |)ayinents in jirrears ; (5) tlw* con¬ 
tributions prescribed by the Provincial Commission. When iJit: fund lias 
reached the statutory limit, the sums above-mentioned a.re (.:liverted to tlie 
repayment of loans guaranteed by the vState ; but in the e^'ent of tlie fund 
falling beloiv one million crowns these various sums are again allocfited to it. 

The case of the loans granted to the Institute having all been re]}ai(i — 
a case 'which ha,s never arisen so far — has also been pnnddecl for. In siicli 
an .event, and provided always that the reserve fund is niaiihained at the 
prescribed amount, ixny profits arising out of the worki.iig of tlie Institute 
are to fie divided amo.ng the I'lersons insured with it in pro])ortio,i' to tlie 
preiniimis paid in the current year, each memlier's share l,)eing crialited to 
his account and deducted from the next annual premium dut'. Tliose 
menilriers who withdraw from the Institute or are excluded luive no cltuiii 
upon any undistributed profits. 

The Institute's capital may.be invested only in 0,11,e of the following 
ways : (i) in national trustee stock; (2) in l,oa.ns to the Arcliducliy of 
Austria under Emis; (3) in interest-bearing national real estate stock whei,,i 
not burdened with charges for more than a third of the |)ii.relrasc‘ price ; 
(4) ill national trustee mortgages ;, (5) in loans upon national trustee stock 
up to 80 per cent, of the current value of suc,h stock, this proportion, 
in the case of stock redeemable by lot, not to exceed.the miniiiitun profit 
resulting from the scheme of redemption, after deckicting taxes ; (6) in 
deposits in the national savings bank; (7) in deposits in duly authorised 
national credit institutes in current account or against interest-bearing 
bonds, provided in every case that such funds are readily res|)ayo,l.:)le to 
the Institute. 
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III the case of a delicit the reserve fund is iirst resorted to, a.nd the State 
aiitliorises withdrawal up to a third of its amoniit. If even, then the e\Tnitiiai 
lossc'S will not he covered, the chxinis iiarvdjle for the cnrrent yea.r 
be reduced pro rafa. When the claims nmsi: ].)e reduced xiioie than, 20 per 
cent, the authorities place at the dis]xosal of the Institute the sum of 
200,(>00 crowns already referred tc) iu c.)rder a.ll claiiiis nuy l;)e paid 
up to So T)er cent, of their amount. 


These preliminary notes upon the tiiuuicial orguniscitioit, of the Insti¬ 
tute will lie made clearer in the tables relating to the wcu’k of the Institute 
in 1913. Let us now see what functions dexulve upon the four adminis¬ 
trative bodies concerned: the Diet, the Provincial Oniiiiiissic; 11, the Direct¬ 
ing Board of the Lorver Austria Insurance Institutes and the Directing 
Board of the Plail Institute itself. 

The Diet deals with : (i) the framing of the l;)yc:-laws, excluding, as a 
rule, those relating to the conditions of insurance ; {2) the orgariic law of 
the employees ; (3) the dismissal of the permanent employees of the Insti¬ 
tute; (4) the examination of the balance sheet and of the auditors' 
repoid ; (5) the decision to dissolve the Institute, and the method of 
liquidating its affairs. The deliberations of the Diet with respect to the 
framing of the bye-laws, or of any amendments to them, and with respect 
also to the dissolution of the Institute are subject to the approval of the 
Govern iiient. 

The Provincial Commission deals, among other matters, with : (ij the 
business to be submitted to the decision of the Diet ; (2) the nomination, 
promotion and superannuation of permanent employees, as well as all that 
concerns casual emploc^ees ; (3) the direction and administration of the 
Institute; (4; the method and the form of investing the Institute’s capital; 
(5j the conclusion and the dissolution of reinsurance contracts; (6) all acts 
wliicli are in the nature of permanent contracts entered into by the Insti¬ 
tute or which, relate to the renunciation of a riglit upon the Institute’s 
part ; (7) appeals from decisions of the Directing Board of the Insurance 
Institutes ; (8) the balance sheet of the Institute, approving it in the case 
wiiere tlie Diet dees not meet in time to do so ; (9) the conditions of insur¬ 
ance, except where the question relates to the duty" of an insured person 
to insuiv.' his real property with the Provincial Fire Insurance Institute, 
which question, must be referred to the Diet; (10) the amount of the contri¬ 
bution to the reserve fund ; (ii) the scale of premiums ; {12) the acquisition 
or cession of real estate, the creation of mortgages and the granting of loans. 
The deliberations of the Commission as to the conditions of insurance or 
the niodiiication of these conditions are subject to the approval of the 
Government autlioritxc 

The Directing Board of the Lower Austria Insurance Institutes 
assumes the immediate management and control of the Hail Institute, its 
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principal fniictions relating to : (i) the decision of all qiiestiojis wliicli con¬ 
cern a iinniber of insurance institutes or require to be treated upon iinifoiin 
lines ; (2) the current legal, fiscal and administrative business, l)ein.g 
authorised ill ceitain cases to iioininate an advocate to represent it in cases 
in dispute ; (3) the re]ireseiitation of the Institute before the Gru'ernnieiit 
inspjecting aiitliorit}^; (4) appeals from the decisions of the Directing Board 
of the Hail Institute ; (5) the nomination of the expert valuers recpiired for 
the estimation of loss, — such valuers having to take oath. 

Lastly, the Directing Board of the Institute itself deeds with the 
routine work of management and represents the Institute in all that 
concerns the persons insured and the authorities, with the exception of 
the Government inspecting authority and the organs of that authority. 

In addition to the cases mentioned above, — compilation and amend¬ 
ment of b^T'edaws, dissolution of the Institute and the prescriliing of the 
conditions of insurance, — the approval of the Government authority is 
necessary in the case of an}^ agreement under which : {a) the Institute 
hands over the wlible of its business, in any form, to another Institute or 
assumes the business of another institute ; or, (^) reinsures the whole of 
its business with another institute or Iccepts for reinsurance the business 
of another institute. 

The Institute is subject to the control of the Government ins])ecting 
autliorit}^ over all insurance enterprises operating in the Kingdoms and 
Countries represented in the Reichsrat, and with respect to the keejiiiig 
of the accounts, the presentation of the balance sheet and the auditors' 
report, the provisions of the Ministerial ordinance of 5th March, 1S96, 
[Versidwnmgs-regulativ) which regulates the coiistilutioii and activity 
of private insurance enterprises, are applicable to the Institute. The con¬ 
trolling authority forms part of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Article 16 of the bye-laws declares that for the settlement of all dis¬ 
putes between the members and the Institute, arising out of the relation 
between them, recourse shall be had to the competent c<uu*t: at 
before which the Institute will appear as plaint ill or defeiidaiit. 

In the case of the dissolution of the Institute, the i)art of tlie ca])ital 
remaining after all debts have been paid, including the sums ad\’iineed 
b\^ the State, shall lie devoted to works in connection with, agrieiilture 
in Lower Austria. 


§ 2. The insurance contract. 


Me,mbership in the Institute is conferred b^" the act of insuring and is 
lost by the termination of the insurance contract. Every owner or tenant 
of land in Lower Austria has the right of membership ; but admission to 
membership may be refused to any person who has offended against the 
rules prescribed by the Institute. In addition, — and this is a necessary 
defence against the accumulation of risks which would otherwise arise as 
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a result of the Institute being compelled to coniine its operations to a 
lirnited area, ~ the Directors may, for districts particularly exposed to 
damage hail, limit each sum insured to a certain percentage of the value 
of the product, — the percentage being fixed by the Institute and being- 
valid for the whole of a particular district. vStich a provision must be coin- 
inuiiicated to the persons affected at the beginning of the year. (The 
liiiancial year coiTesx)onds with the calendar year). This system of select¬ 
ion of risks, under which it rests with the Provincial Commission to fix 
the proportion between the sum assured and the value of the produce, seems 
to be much superior to the syvStem in force in other insurance enteri)rises 
tinder which, for communes most liable to damage, a certain maximum 
insurance is fixed, and when that has been reached no further jiroxiosals are 
considered, — the so-called system of maximum risks. It is clear that 
under the latter system certain cultivators would be unable to effect the 
insurance of their crox)s, whereas, in the case of a x)ublic institute subsidised 
b}" the State, it is only just that insurance should be possible for all and that 
the necessary compensation of risks should be secured oiil}^ through 
accurate tariffs of rates. 

A person may be admitted to membership of the Institute at any time, 
but a member nia^^ withdraw onl}^ after notice in writing sent to the 
Directing Board before the end of the financial year. This x^rovision 
apxdies also to the case of a transfer of ownership or of tenancy, excex3t in 
ceiTain cases mentioned below. The withdrawal of a member or his ex¬ 
clusion from the Institute does not affect any obligations which at the 
moment he may have towards the Institute, and the same remark apjplies 
to the transfer of ownershix 3 or tenancy. 

Ill the case in which an insured holding passes into the ownersliixi or 
tenancy of a member of the Institute, the new owner or tenant shall assume 
the obligations and rights attached to the new holding. On the other hand 
where an insured holding x^asses into the hands of a non-member, such non- 
member may assume the obligations and insurance rights attached to the 
holding, an.d will in such event be held resx)onsible for the x^aynient of any 
dues which may be in arrears. However, if the new owner or tenant in¬ 
tends to exercise this right he must notify to the Institute the transfer 
of tlie ownershix) or tenancy and his intention to continue the former rela¬ 
tions with the Institute, within four days from his entering into x^ossessioii. 
vShoiild Ills ax3X>heation to continue relations liaise met with no refusal iix^on 
the x^art of the Directors of the Institute -within a prescribed x^eriod of 
time, the rights and obligations in question are considered as having conti- 
iiiied without interriix^tion. It is not difficult to understand the reason 
for these x^rovisions ’which are contained in Articles lo to 12 of the b^^e- 
laws. They are designed to x^erniit of the continuan ce in the x^erson of the 
new owner or tenant of the insurance relation which ceases, as far as the 
former member is concerned, with his cession of the holding. 

The contract of insurance may be entered into by more than one person 
by means of a single x^roxiosal and one policy. In such a case each x3erson 
is held responsible in full for the payment of all X3remiums and siiX3X3iemeiit- 
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ary cliarges. This form of contract — called collective insurance — has 
the advantage of effecting a certain saving in the charges coiiiiected with 
the conclusion of the contract (policy and stamp taxes, etc.) and in the cost 
of estimating the damage in case of loss. 

We have laread}^' referred to the fact that the |)remiiiins are fixed by the 
Provincial Council according to a scale based on the frequency of hail¬ 
storms in the different districts and the risk connected with the specific 
product insured. In addition to the xireniiuni, each memlier upon admis¬ 
sion to the Institute, or in the event of his wishing to increase the anioimt 
of his insurance, is required to pay in a contribution to the reserve fund. 

The premiums and all other charges must be paid, before ist Nov¬ 
ember in each year, either to the cashier of the Institute, in Vienna, or to 
one of the various authorised agents. The Institute is obliged to inform 
the members in good time of the amount due from each. It is authorised 
to take legal steps to recover payments in arrears, the legal expenses fall¬ 
ing upon the member. 

For the valuation of damage the Directing Board of the Tower Austria 
Insurance Institutes appoints expert, valuers who take oath for the faith- 
fill performance of their duties. The result of the expert's valuation is 
communicated at once to the member interested, who if dissatisfied with 
the result may demand a second valuation, which must be considered final. 
The Institute pays for the first valuation: the second valuation must be 
paid for the member, but if it results in an increased estimate of the 
loss the cost falls upon the Institute. The amount of indemnity is calcu¬ 
lated upon the basis of the valuer’s written report and the indenmity is 
paid, at latest, the close of the calendar year. However, on the demand 
of the person insured the Institute is bound to make advances on the amount 
due, though such advances may not be made earlier than September 15th. 

The right to indemnity ceases : (i) If the person insured has not car¬ 
ried out all the terms of the insurance policy; (2) if the insured person or 
his representative, has intentionally furnished wrong data; (gj if, when, the 
estimation of the damage is made, the insured person attempts to profit 
at the expense of the Institute, making false communications or of intent¬ 
ion remaining silent on important points; (4) if the amount due to the 
person insured is not retired wfithin two years. 


§ 3. Technical organisation. 

The technical organisation of the Hail Institute may be studied in 
the general conditions of insurance which form part of the bye-laws. In 
their present form they received the approval of the Home Minister on 7th 
July, 1900. We shall endeavour here to explain briefly the criteria adopted 
by the Institute in the classification of risks and in the settlement of claims. 

(a) Classification of risks, — The crops which are accepted by the 
Institute for insurance are divided into certain classes according to the 
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nature of tlie risk wlikli they represent. The Institute insures crops in 
six classes, and the sixth class — the highest risks — is divided into three 
groups : vineyards, vegetable-gardens and fruits. The other classes are as 
follows : (i) hay, clover, and forage crops ; (2) wheat, rye and bailey; 
(3) oats, legumes, maize, hoed crops, mixed cereals, cabbages, Brussels 
sprouts; (4) oleaginous plants, textile plants, millet, hay and forage crops 
for seed; (5) beets for the production of seed, and grain. 

In the case where the crop has already been damaged by hail, insurance 
is accepted only if as the result of a valuation made at the expense of the 
Institute, the damage does not exceed half the value of the crop. Winter 
sowings cannot be insured in the year in which they are sowm. The in¬ 
surance must not be limited to the fruit but cover all those parts of the 
plant which may be utilised; moreover, it is valid cnl3^ for one cultivation 
of the holding, and, in the case of grasses and forage crops for seed, is valid 
only for the number of cuttings indicated in the proposal. When a holding 
lias been damaged the insurance contract does not cease until a new crop 
has been grown. 

With the object ot individualising the risks, the Directing Board of the 
Institute ascertains for each commune the value of the pioductioii peiTiect- 
are according to revenue-yielding power for all insurable crops cultivated 
in the commune. Making compulsory the insurance of all the serviceable 
parts of the plant, and, therefore, of secondar^^ products such as straw, stems 
and outer skins, the Institute makes it impossible to insure only those 
products which are most exposed to damage by hail, and when damage 
occurs the value of the product is calculated as follows : 

(1) In the case of rye, wheat, barley, cats, millet, legumes and mixed 
crops of these grown for seed, the fruit is calculated as 75 per cent, of the 
value, and the stra\v at 25 per cent. ; 

(2) for beets, Indian corn, maize, lupine, grasses and forage crops 
for seed, the insured sum is calculated as 90 per cent, for the fruit and 10 
per cent. for the stems or stalks ; 

(3) for textile plants, 33 per cent, for the fruits and 67 per cent, 
for the stems ; 

(4) for grasses and forage crops, in the case of two cuttings, the first 
is considered as constituting 60 per cent, and the second as constituting 
40 per cent, of the sum insured ; in the case of three cuttings the first is 
counted at 50 per cent., the second as 30 per cent, and the third as 20 per 
cent, of the sum insured. 

The sum insured, on which the premium is calculated, is determined 
by the Institute from data furnished in the proposal for insurance with 
respect to the area, the revenue-yielding power and the class of product 
insured. In case the crop has alread}^ been damaged hy hail, the estimated 
amount of damage must be deducted from the sum insured. In every 
case, in calculating the indemnity to be paid, oiity the actual value of the 
product is taken into account (deducting the amount of damage already 
suffered should the irroduct have been previously damaged hj hail), so 
that the actual value itself is at most equal to the insured sum. 
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The member insured may always increase or diiiiinisii the aiiiDiiiit 
of Ills insurance. In the case of an increase the increased amount of risk 
is consickued a new insurance, and the member imist pay, in addition to tlie 
increased premium, a contribution to the reserve fund. In the case of 
diniinution no deduction is made for the current year. This jirovisioii, 
however, does not ap]:)ly in the case where the increase or decrease of the 
iiisuraiice have resulted from a change in cultivation or a modilicati,on ii:i 
the value of tlie local production of the dilferent crops. 

Adniissioii to the Institute is obtained by written application upon 
a special form, and the proposer or his agent is required to furnish replies to 
all the questions contained in the application form, and to state exactly and 
truthfully all the material facts which the Institute considers necessar}^ 
for the determination of the risk. In any ease, the Institute lias power, 
even after the conclusion of the contract, to. examine and verify all the 
information luinished in the lyroposal for insurance. The insurance contract 
is concluded whenever the Institute accepts the proposal iiiade to it. As 
soon as the proposal is accepted the Institute delivers to the insured ])eison 
a policy in which the nature and the amount of the Instituted obligation 
towards the member axe accurately stated. The insured person by accept¬ 
ance of the polic}" implies that he agrees to the terms contained in it. Art¬ 
icle 41 of the conditions of insurance states that the Institute's obligation 
arises soleh' from the terms of the policy and from any modifications in it 
or additions to it, so that verbal or written communications of ain' agent 
of the Institute in no way bind the Institute itself. 

Article 37 of the conditions of insurance states that by subscribing to 
the policy the insured person contracts the following obligations : 

(1) to obey the bye-laws of the Institute and any amendments of 
them w^hik a member ; 

(2) to fulfil the terms of his policy ; 

(3) to yield to the decisions and obey the 1 tiles wliich the directing 
bodies responsible for the Institute ma}- make according to the |:)c>wers 
they enjoy ; 

(4) to pay in all cases the premium fixed for each year according to 
the information furnished by him, together with an>’ other charges whicli 

be levied ; 

(5) to insure the whole of the crop of the same kind situated in one 
and the same commune, or belonging to the same from or holding ; 

(6) to insure at once, or at the expiration of any contract of insur¬ 
ance in force at the moment, all the buildings, whether domestic or indus¬ 
trial, in his property situated in Lower Austria, in the Lower Austria Fire 
Insurance Institute, and to keep up such insurance as long as he shall 
remain a member ; but this provision shall not apply to local fire insiti ance 
associations where real estate together with chattels are insured in the Lower 
Austria Fire Insurance Institute ; 

(7) in the event of his insuring vines, to insure in the Institute all 
the plants with stems cultivated him in Low’er Austria ; 
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(8) to inform the Institute, or the agent oi the Institute to whom he 
presented his proposal ior insurance, in writing, of any damage by hail, 
within tweiit'v-fonr hours of its occurrence ; 

(9) after damage has taken place, not to make any' change in the state 
of the damaged product without the perinission of the Institute and at any 
time other than the usual time of harvest; 

(10) to undertake, upon his own responsibilitA^ in the case where the 
harvest is near at hand, only such work in connection with the damaged 
crop as is designed to present further damage, and to give notice at once 
to the Institute ; 

(11) in case of damage, to facilitate the work of estimating the extent 
of such damage, and furnish to the Institute all the iiiforiiiation it may 
require. 

The Institute is bound to communicate to the person proposing 
insurance, in writing or by telegram, within twenty-four lioiiis from the 
receipt of the proposal, its decision to refuse the proposal. vShould it fail to 
do so, the insurance is regarded as coining into force on the midday follow¬ 
ing the receipt of the proposal. In the case where damage by hail occurs 
before the expiration of this period, the insurance is admitted only if the 
resulting damage is less than half the total value of the crop). 

The insurance ceases to be in force : 

(a) In all cases (i) if the produce is removed from the holding where 
it was cultivated ; (2) if the normal date for the harvesting of the crop in 
question is exceeded by 8 days : 

(b) Within the above-mentioned limits (i) for stalk plants (wheat, 
barleyL oats, Indian corn, etc.), oleaginous plants and beets from the tenth 
day after the crop has been cut, mown or reaped ; (2) in the case of vineyards 
when the fruit has been separated from the vine ; (3) for all other plants as 
soon as the cease to be planted in the soil. 

Article ..jS of the conditions of invSnrance lays down that if any circum¬ 
stance arises which absolutely impedes the observance of the limits above 
prescribed, then the limits are extended by the time during which action 
has been impeded. 

(b) Seitlement of claims. If the insured person has communicated in¬ 
formation of the occurrence of damage in due time, the Institute must fix 
a limit of time for the estimation of the damage, except in the case where 
the information communicated is considered insufficient. In anyi^ event the 
Institute must inform the insurer as to its decision within 48 hours from 
the receipt of the notice of damage. The limits referred to above in rela¬ 
tion to the validity of the insurance must he considered also as the limits 
for the estim.ation of damage. 

The insurer must be asked to be present at the estimation of the damage, 
but the estimation shall take place whether he be present or not. 

For damage by hail not exceeding 6 per cent, of the sum for which the 
damaged holding is insured the Institute will not pay compensation. In 
addition, Article 43 of the conditions of insurance fixes the following exempt¬ 
ions from compensation : 
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But no deduction is made from the expenses incurred for putting the 
crop to rights,, for the threshing, the carriage to market, etc. or from the 
cost of the valuation. 

Dr. Rohrbeck the well-known student of agricultural insurance is of 
opinion (i) that the scale of exemptions adopted by the Institute encourages 
the members to claim when the damage is very small, to the detriment 
of claims which are really entitled to compensation. According to him it 
would be better to fix the limit of claims and of exemptions at one figure, 
say 10 or 12 percent. Generally speaking, the exemptions axe designed 
to discourage the making of trivial claims in connection with which the 
expenses are out of proportion to the amount involved. 

Where stalk plants are damaged by hail before the fruit has formed, 
in such a way that the a^Dparent damage is equal to at least two-thirds of the 
sum insured, then the Institute, at the request of the member, must pro¬ 
ceed without loss of time to an estimation of the damage, whenever it is 
possible to undertake a second cultivation of the same crop or of some 
forage crop, and secure a yield. In such cases the Institute is entitled, to 
deduct, from the amount of the indemnity payable, the net yield of the 
second crop. 

The acceptance ot the policy is not a x>roof of, and does not establish a 
legal presumption of, the accuracy of the data contained in the ])olicy'' itself. 
In the case of damage, therefore, the Institute is entitled to make any 
enquiry in connection with the loss which it may consider advisable. The 
member is bound to supply the Institute with complete and accurate in- 
formation upon any question relating to the ownership of the M.)lding, the 
yield, or the extent of the damage. At the request of the Institute he must 
establish the facts by every means in his power, presenting for inspection 
the farm books or other documents which may assist in establishing the 
facts as to the sowing and the harvest. 

When the insured person is dissatisfied with the result of the first 
valuation he may demand a second, provided that in the meantime no 
change has been made in the state of the crop. The cost of any such re- 

fi) Assekuranz. Jahrbucli, 85 JaTirgang. Wien, 1914. Verlag Flaltn imd Goldmanii. 
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valuation must be borne by tbe member when no increase in the amount of 
■compensation results from it. In the same way the Institute may, at any 
time before the product is removed from the holding, order a second valua¬ 
tion to be made and fix the amount of the indemnity on the basis of this 
second valuation. 


§ 4, The TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE IN I9I3. 

As is shown in the report of the Directing Board of the Tower Austria 
Insurance Institutes, presented to the Diet of the Archduchy of Austria 
under Enns on June 24th, 1914, the financial and economic working 
of the Institutes was favourable, in spite of the fact that 1913 was a year 
of serious disturbance of the national economy. The growth of the Hail 
Institute from its foundation in 1899 up to the year 1913, is shown in tbe 
following table : 

Tabi.E I. — Growth of the Loioer Austria Institute from 1899 to 1913. 


Year 

Number 

of 

members 

xlmoimt 

insured 

Gross 

premiums 

Claims 

Financial results 

Profits 

Tosses 

Crotmis 

1899 . . 

5-146 

6.33O.94S 

106.718 

34-843 

120.S19 


1900 . . 

4.688 

5.941.660 

94-461 

150.477 

48.196 

— 

1901 , . 

7,674 

10.900.074 

170.50S 

I50.6S1 

87.418 


1902 . . 

8.492 

12.443.019 

184.079 

291.745 

21.308 

— 

1903 . . 

10.060 

13.S56.276 

221.807 

222.876 

45-870 

— 

1904 . . 

14-936 

16.434.974 

276.929 

90.123 

233.290 

— 

1905 . . 

11.196 

I 5 - 353 -I 39 

237.69S 

411,241 

— 

6.S78 

1906 . . 

13.620 

17.991.214 

300.210 

354-476 

11.626 

— 

1907 . . 

11.766 

10.581.785 

281.912 

391.235 

— 

9.440 

190S . . 

13.029 

17.202.693 

362.043 

365.46S 

67.704 

— 

1909 . . 

II.74I 

16.464.856 

31O.82S 

772-384 

— 

146.652 

1910 . . 

IU323 

19.3S0.158 

410.382 i 

635.468 

— 

46.648 

1911 . . 

12.588 

17.930.403 

404.652 

427.821 

45.91S 

— 

1912 . . 

61.233 

16.641.292 

374.141 

252.540 

101.296 

— 

1913 ■ • 

10.307 

15.439.040 

350.029 

359.700 

34.419 

— 


During the fifteen years of its activity the Institute has paid out in 
claims the sum of 4,910,980 crowns, which is proof that, in spite of the com¬ 
petition of private undertakings, the Institute has become an important 
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factor in the economic and agricultural development ol the region. The 
diminution to be noted in the last two years in the number of members, the 
amount insured, and the premiums received, is explained by the serious 
crisis through which the wine growing indust 13^ is passing. When the tisual 
time for concluding the contract arrives, many of the growers have already 
lost all hope of a good harvest, and therefore renounce their insurance, 

III 1913, the Institute received in premiums and supplementary 
charges the sum of 369,531 crowns, while it paid in claims 328,505 crowns. 
The Institute does business in 1,503 communes ; the insurances in force 
numbered 11,818, and the number of policies, 10,307, The difference is ex¬ 
plained b3~ the fact that a single polic}^ often covers a number of persons. 
The amount insured was 15,439,040 crowns; the premiums received, 
350,029 crowns, to which must be added 19,502 crowns derived from contri¬ 
butions to the reserve fund and to the expenses of management. During 
the y^ear, 3,235 cases of damage were reported from 430 coiiimunes, in con¬ 
nection with which, claims amounting to 378,505 crowns were paid, this 
amount including the cost of the valuations. The whole amount was paid 
by the month of October. 

The figures which follow are interesting. They show the proportion 
of insurance for the ■ different products, as well as the premiums received 
and the claims paid for each class. 


1 

u 

Products insured 

Amount 

insured 

Premiums 

received 

Claims 

paid 

I 

Grasses, clover and forage crops , . . . 

47*570 

417.71 

6,7.5 

2 

Wheat, rye and barlev. 

10.437.849 

213.390,21 

276.090,23 

3 

Oats, legumes, maize, hoed crops, mixed 





cereal crops, cabbages, Brussels sprouts 

4 - 485 . 34 .S 

106.450,29 

72.152,76 

4 

Okaguious plants, textile plants, millet, 





gi isses and forage phints for seed . . 

77*590 

3-287,45 

3-763.30 

5 

Bee’'-s for seed, and Indian com .... 

I.O9S 

73,91 

4.28 


Vines. 

369.260 

24-901,53 

21.777,99 

6 

Vegetable-garden produce. 

16.239 

1-367,94 

4.657,69 


Fruits.... 

4.100 

- ~| 

240 

52,61 


Total . . . 

15.439.040 

350.029.04 

378.506,61 
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From this table it appears that the mean percentage of the premiuiii 
to the sum insured is 2.267 while the percentage of the claims is 2.452. 
In the x>revious year (1912) the corresponding percentage were 2,488 
and 1.517. 


TabeE II. — Profit and Loss Account of the Institute for 1913. 


Payments 

Receipts 

(i) Claims, including 
valuation expenses 

337-942.85 


(i) From the previous 
year’s reserx^es : 



Reinsurance pay¬ 
ments . 

188.971,43 

188.971,42 

Reserve fund . . 

Fmid for the com- 

573.838,01 


(2) Commissions. . . 

(3) Current expenses 
of management. . 

(4) Rates and Taxes 

13-977.35 


pensation of va¬ 
lue of securities. 

152 

573.980,01 

36.086,84 

2.560,54 

53-124,73 

(2) Reserve for cur¬ 
rent risks .... 

Contribution from 
reinsurers . . . 

92,63 


(5) Bad debts . . . 


442,26 

46,31 

46,32 

(6) Tost on the de- 
Ijreciation of secu¬ 
rities . 

16.800 

16.800 

{3) State aid .... 
{4) Premiums received 

350.029,04 

So.ooo 

(7) Reserve for cur¬ 
rent risk.s .... 

Contributed by re¬ 
insurers .... 

(8) Amount of the re¬ 
serves at the end i 
of the year ; 

Reserve fund . . 

Fund for the com¬ 

562,76 

281.38 

573,828,01 


Reinsured .... 

175.01402 

175.014,52 

281,38 

(5) Income from in¬ 
vestments : 

Interest on securi¬ 
ties and on cur¬ 
rent account 
transactions . . 

Interest on cheques 

26.202,87 

33.40 

1 

1 

26.241,27 

1 

pensation of va¬ 
lue of securities 

154 

573.980,01 

(6) Other receipts: 

Eevied for the re- 
serx^e fund . . . 

Contributed to the 
management ex¬ 
penses ... . . 



(9) Profits. 


35-419,38 

5.972,01 

6.7653O5 

12.737,06 

Total . . . 

— 

868.019,1 sj 

Total . . . 

j 

1 

868.019,12 
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Tabue hi, — Balance Sheet of the Institute for 1913. 


Assets 

lUabi 

.ities 


(i) Cash in liancl. . - 

' 

1.106.09 


(i) Reserve fund , . 


573.828,01 

(2) Credits with banks 



(2) Compensation fund 

— 

152 

and savings banks 

3.684.69 

— 

(3) Reserve for current 



{a) Post office sav- 



risks. 

562.76 

— 

ings bank . . . 

_ 

— 

Reinsurance con- 



{b) Credit institutes 

196.716.90 

201.507.68 

tributiou.... 

281.38 

281.38 

(3) Securities at the cur- 



(4) Adverse balance of 



rent price on the 



reinsurance account 

— 

281.38 

exchange at the end 
of the year .... 

3.440 

4,03 U 7.5 

(5) Creditors .... 

Profits on wor- 
king. 

: 

4.277.86 

34 .n 9-38 

(4) Bills. 

^5) Credits with agents 


1.857.89 


\ 


and members of the 
Institute. 

— 

6.510.19 


'\ 


(6) Various debtors . 

— 

189.25 


\ 



.. 

613.240,01 


— 

613.240.01 


From tlie profit and loss account we see that the working expenses 
amounted, in 1913, to about 36,586 crowns, of which 25,515 was paid in 
salaries to the Institute staff; 2,715 in stationery, etc.; 3,580 was paid for 
work done outside the Institute ; 2,197 in postage and telegrams. With 
respect to the investment securities which, as may be seen, amount to 
^43.775 crowns, it may be noted that 245,775 represent the value of 41 
mortgage securities of the Lower Austria Mortgage Credit Institute ; 76,410 
refer to 139 shares in the city of Vienna loan of 1898 ; 77,530 represent the 
value of 39 shares in another Vienna loan {Verkehrsanlagen) of a nominal 
value of 94,000, crowns ; and, lastly, 3,440 crowns are accounted for by the 
interest on these securities. 

The profit on the year's working in 1913 amounted, as has been said, 
to 34,419 crowns, and this amount was allocated in its entirely to the 
reserve fund, which increased from 573,828 crowns, on 31st December, 1912, 
to 608,247 crowns on 31st December, 1913. 

The annual reports of the Institute contain, finally, statistics as to the 
frequency and gravity of hailstorms. In the months from May to Septem¬ 
ber, for example, the days on which hailstorms occurred resulting in claims 
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for clamage, miiiibered, in 1912, 40 and, in 1913, 42. In 1912, the hailstorms 
were much more frequent and more serious than in 1913. In the first year 
the}" nimibered 3/^35» with damage to the extent of 378.505 crowns, while 
ill 1913 they numbered 2,625 with a total damage of 252,540 crowiis„ In 
order to give an idea of the rush of work which at certain seasons must be 
undertaken by a hail insurance institute in connection with the rapid and 
equitable valuation of damage, it will suffice to mention that, in 1912, in a 
single day of storm — June 6th — 720 claims were sent in for a total of 
108,177 crowns. On August 5th, 1912, there were 541 claims ; on August 
2nd, 1913, there were 576 for a total amount of 49,845, — and so on. In 
1913, the most severe hailstorms, involving claims for 205,482 crowns, 
occurred in June. In 1913, on the other hand, there were in June only 
4 days on which hail fell, doing damage to the extent of 6,209 crowns, and 
ill that year storms were most frequent in x\ugust, with 15 days on which 
hail fell, and a total damage of 137,907 crowns. 

Hail represents, from every point of view, a highly variable risk. 
In 1913, the area afiected included 52 court districts, while in the previous 
year on!} 41 were affected. The frequency within the different districts 
also fluctuates greatly from year to year ; for example the district of Kirsch- 
lag, in 1912, was visited by storm only four times, while, in 1913, it was 
visited by storm on ten occasions. 

We see, therefore, that the Low^er Austria Hail Institute is working 
under a number of difficulties, due not only to the competition of private 
enterprises and the general economic conditions of the countryy which in 
recent years have been by no means favourable, but also to the seriousness 
of the risk which it assumes. From what we have said above it may 
fairly be concluded that the Institute is meeting a ver\^ real need in Austrian 
agriculture. 
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ARGENTINA. 


AGRICULTUIUL CREDIT AND THE NEW DAWS REGARDING 
WARRANTS AND AGRICULTURAL PLEDGE. 


SOURCES: 

I^EYES 9643 y 9644 SOERE WxARRANTS Y PRENDA AGRARIA Y SUS DECRETOS REGLAMENTARIOS. 
{Lai&s 9643 and 964.4 concerning loarrants and agricidtuml pledge and the decrees regidaimg 
their execution), Boletin Oficial, November 20,1914. 

Warrant y Prenda Agraria {Warrant and Agricultural Pledge). Revista de IJconomia y 
Finanzas, 71. Buenos Aires, September 20,1914, 
lyA Naci6n, Buenos Aires. 

Ba E.az6n, BueuOvS Aires. 


Introduction. 


The question of agricultural credit has for some time been the object 
of special consideiatioii in the rural circles of the Republic of La Plata. 

While land credit has of late developed in this country to the point of 
causing numerous difficulties from the immoderate use made of it, it may 
be said that agricultural credit, in the true sense of the term, namely as the 
sole support of the simple peasants, is as a rule non-existant. Now, when 
we consider that in a country formed by colonisation, like Argentina, it is 
of vital importance to put the agriculturist in a position to apply his energies 
to the cultivation and exploitation of the land, we shall readily understand 
that it is most urgent to institute agricultural credit in the Republic, this 
being the sole method of attaining the object mentioned above. 

Numerous bills aiming at solving this question have been laid before 
the Parliament — those presented by M. Lobos, former Minister, and M. 
Frers, Deputy, deserving special mention — but either on account of the 
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difficulties attending their execution, or for reasons of a political and admi¬ 
nistrative character, none of these bills were converted into legal enactments. 
It is, however, necessary to point out that most of these bills presup];)osed 
the creation of special credit institutions or establishments, and that private 
capital absorbed by more advantageous investments would witli diliiciilty 
have been prevailed, upon to provide the sums necessar_y for tlieir carry¬ 
ing out. 

Further, the Public Authorities were of opinion that the best method 
of solving the problem of agricultural credit for the moment, and that most 
practicable for the agriculturist and most likely to attract private capital, 
is based on the warrant. This latter representing a real value is an effec¬ 
tive guarantee of the credit granted to the agricnltiirist when his crops are 
stored and he is in need of this credit, in order not to be obliged to sell them 
under the pressure of the engagements he has contracted. lurni in this 
conviction, the Public Authorities accepted the bills of MM. Gallo and Ze~ 
ballos, deputies, and passed the legislative measures establishing loans on 
warrants and on agricultural pledge. 

The system of warrants on produce deposited in warehouses authorised 
to give certificates which make possible, by means of mutual guarantees, 
the carrying out of the operations of the coiivsignment and storing of the pro¬ 
duce and the negotiation of the document guaranteeing these loans on se¬ 
curity, enjoys great popularity, in view of the fact that the credit rests U])on 
values which are tangible and are .safer than personal guarantees. 

The greatest difficulty presented by this system of credit on warehoused 
produce consists in its necCvSsitating technical installations which admit of 
ensuring to the warrant an industrial value determined by the classilication 
of the produce, its conservation and the facility of keeping it. It is to the 
absence of these undertakings and these installations that must be attributed 
the fact that the warrant has not been before established spontaneously 
in Argentina for agricultural transactions seeing that it cannot inspire con¬ 
fidence, if it is not supported by enterprises whose guarantee assures the se¬ 
curity of this form of credit. If this condition, which is indivSpensal,)le to 
the warrant, is wanting, it is impossible to negotiate it, for no one can Inive 
confidence in a tangible value if its classification and the conservation of the 
produce are not guaranteed. 

The provisions enacted by the Public Authorities answer this require¬ 
ment, by providing that the authorised depots must possess the means 
and technical installations necessary for conserving and classifying and 
for ensuring the hygienic condition of the buildings, in order that the lender 
may entertain no doubts as to the security of his credit, a primary con¬ 
dition, if capital is to take up this class of operations. 

But the credit represented by warrants, viz., credit on produce which 
is already harvested and stored, does not include, or resolve, the whole pro¬ 
blem of agricultural credit, for it does not furnish the money required by 
the agriculturist for the cultivation of his land. In consideration of this 
requirement, the Public Authorities have established loans on agricultural 
pledge, that is to say, on the machines and agricultural implements, the live- 
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stock and all tlie moveable property employed in farming. In this manner 
the farmer is able to obtain the necessar^^ funds for undertaking agricultur¬ 
al operations. Per contra, at the present time, for want of a law regulating 
these operations, the agriculturist is forced to have recourse to the acopiador, 
the pulpero, or some other money lender, who will make him on very dis¬ 
advantageous and usurious terms a, so-called, friendly loan. The agricul¬ 
tural pledge liamng henceforth the form and guarantee of a legal operation 
regulated in a special manner, it will follow that these operations will take 
normal and moderate forms and will promote its execution. 

This credit system based on industrial goods and values at the disposal 
of the agriculturist, offers an advantage over the personal credit granted 
by the banks, inasmuch as, by its guarantees and its conditions, it promotes 
the afflux of private capital, without which all the provisions relating 
to agricultural credit would be useless, until sufficient capital could be ob¬ 
tained to devote to this s|)ecial purpose. For this reason, in drawing up 
the provisions of which we are speaking, great care has been taken to 
assign to this form of credit the same guarantees as in the case of the 
warrant. 

To recapitulate : the credit obtainable at the present time by a small 
agriculturist in Argentina, before coming into his hands passes through 
those of a series of middlemen who rob him. The Government, by establish¬ 
ing the system of warrants and agricultural pledges, purposes to remove 
this inconvenience by inducing the capitalist to transact directly with the 
agriculturist the operations which he now^ effects through the channel of 
these intermediaries. 

We will now set forth the principal provisions of laws Nos, 9643 and 
9644 of October 15 and 19, 1914 dealing respective!}^ with wu.rrants and 
agricultural pledges. 


§ 2. Law 9643 CONCERNING WARRANTS. 

This law" provides, in the first place, that the credit operations on 
fruit or agricultural produce, the products stock-breeding, forestry and 
mining, or national manufactures placed in the fiscal warehouses, or 
those belonging to third parties, shall be made by means of deposit 
certificates ” and of '' warrants. 

Private stores and depots, according to the present law% can only give 
deposit certificates and warrants after the previous authorisation of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Power, which can only be granted after giving evidence of: (a) the 
capital with which they are established; (b) the conditions of security, the 
measures taken against fire and the causes of deterioration afiectiiig build¬ 
ings and the insurance relating thereto ; (c) the form of management, the 
system of supervision, of classification and of the hygienic measures which 
will be adopted in the stores; (i) the maximum charges to be levied for de¬ 
posit and other operations connected therewith, such as insurance, hand- 
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ling of cereals, cleaning and drying seeds, etc.; (e) the obligations of the man¬ 
agement relating to the entry and exit of goods, or produce, the conser¬ 
vation of the latter, and the responsability in case of loss or damage; (c/) the 
names and addresses of the representatives of the company or depositary. 

It is absokitel}^' forl>idden to the depositaries, to whoin th(:‘ jiresent law 
refers, to buy or sell fni.it or j^roduce of the same ki.rid as those mentioiied 
in the deposit cert/ificates or warrants, that they issue. The Execntive 
Authority shall not grant the permissioir required by the preceding section 
to those who or shall withdraw it, should the case occur, if the prohiliited 
operation has been carried out subsequently to the said aiitliorisatiom 

Depositaries issuing warrants, who shall wish to discount, or negotiate 
this class of effects, shall only be permitted to do so with the authorisation 
of the Executive Authority and under such couditions as the latter shall 
determine. 

The depositaries shall insure against fire, at the expense of the de])osit- 
ors, the goods received, in the manner determined ]:>y the regulations of 
the Authorities. 

On delivery the fruit or produce deposited, the management of tlie 
store in question shall give, at the request of the depositor, a deposit 
certificate and a corresponding warrant, giving the date of des|;)atch, the 
name and address of the depositor, the name of the store and the signature 
of the manager, together with the class of the produce, its quantity and 
weight, the class and number of the packages, their qiialit)/' and condi¬ 
tion, their approximate value and all information serving for their identi¬ 
fication, according to the practice established in the trade of the respective 
kinds of produce, the amount for which they are insured, the name and ad¬ 
dress of the insurer, the length of time of the deposit, etc. 

In order that the deposit certificates and warrants relating to fruit or 
produce deposited may be issued, it is necessary that: 

(1) The said effects be insured,either directly !)y the owner, or l)y the 
iTiediuiii of the depositaries issuing the said certificates, or warrants, i.n con- 
forinit}^ with section 2, paragraph {d), 

(2) That their value be not less than five hundred pesos of tlie natio¬ 
nal coinage. 

(3) That they be free from all charge or legal seizure notified to the 
manager of the depot; otherwise they shall be considered as iit)n-existant. 

The warrants shall always be non-transferal)le. The first endorsement 
of the deposit certificate, or of the warrant, as the case may be, shall l)e 
written on the back of the document in question ; it must for its validity 
be entered on the books of the depositar^^ issuing it, within six days. 

The effect of endorsement, as far as the deposit certificate is concerned, 
is the transfer of the ownership of the property to which it refers, together 
with the charges that will be due in the case of the existence of a negotiated 
warrant, and if it is a question of the warrant, the credit rights of the 
said warrant. 

Once the warrant has been negotiated, the amount of credit, the naiiie 
and address of the lender, the date of its falling due and the place of pa3anent 
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shell! all be entered on the back of the certificate of deposit. Every bene¬ 
ficiary of a certificate of deposit, or every holder of a warrant, shall have the 
right to examine the goods deposited and set forth in the said documents ; 
he shall be able to take samples, if the nature of the goods permits, and in 
the ])roportion and manner which shall be determined by the decree regulat¬ 
ing the execution of the law. 

The owaier of the deposit certificate, when he is distinct from the 
holder of the corresponding warrant, this having been negotiated, can 
l^efore the repayment of the loan falls due. repay the amount of the 
warrant. The creditor of the warrant shall have the right of demanding, 
as soon as it falls due, the payment of the value consigned, upon the 
presentation of the warrant alone. 

If the warrant has not been paid when the bond falls due, the creditor 
shall demand within ten da^^s from the date of its falling due, the sale by 
public auction of the goods to which the said warrant refers, to cover his 
credit and make good his claim. The depositary who shall give up the goods 
subject to a warrant, to the prejudice of the owner, or creditor, as well as 
the depositary who shall alienate, or take away from the deposit, treating 
as his own property the goods deposited, shall incur a fixed penalty varying 
from two months to ten years imprisonment according to the gravity" of 
the oft'ence. 


Law 9644 CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL PLEDGE. 

According to the provisions of this law, which as we have said, is com¬ 
plementary to the preceding one, the constitution of an agricultural 
pledge may bear on: 

(a) Machines in general, agricultural implements and tools; (&) live stock 
of all kinds and their produce as moveable property applied to farming; 
(c) crops of every kind corresponding to the agricultural season when the 
contract shall be made, whether hanging, standing, or separated from the 
plant, as well as forests, the products of mines and of national industries. 

The goods appropriated to the pledge shall guarantee to the creditor by 
special privilege the amount of the loan, the interest and costs in the terms 
of the contracts and of the |)rovisions of the law. For constituting a pledge 
on fixtures by assignment by the owner of the property of which the}^ 
formed x^art, in the case in which there is a mortgage on this x^rex^erty, it 
will be necessary to obtain the consent of the holder of the mortgage. 

The privilege of the holder of an agricultural pledge certificate which 
shall be valid for two years from the date of registration on the terms laid 
down, shall be extended to the insurance compensation in the case of acci¬ 
dent and to the compensation which it will be necessary to pay for loss, or 
deterioration, of the goods xfiedged. The debtor shall retain possession of 
the agricultural prox^erty pledged in the name of the creditor. His duties 
and civil resx>onsibilities shall be those of the ordinary depositary. 


5 
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The agricultural privilege shall not affect the privilege of the landowner 
as regards the amount of a year's rent which is due, or the sum payable 
in kind for the use or enjoyment of the thing during the same time, if the 
debt is prior to the constitution of the pledge, provided that the contract 
regarding it, in whatever form it has been drawn up, has been entered, prior 
to the pledge contract, in the register created for this purpose by the law 
tinder reviewa 

The contract of agricultural pledge can be effected by a public or |}ri- 
vate deed, but in both cases it shall be effective as regards third parties from 
the day of its entry in the public register, which shall be kex)t in the na¬ 
tional, or provincial, offices to be selected by the Executive Authorit^r and 
according to special regulation drawn up by the latter. 

When the entry is made, the registration officer shall give a certilicate 
containing the names of the contracting parties, the amount of the loan and 
the date at which it falls due, the nature, quality and situation of the 
pledged objects, the date of entry and other details. 

'when it is a question of herds, or animal produce, the certificate 
shall specify the class to wdiich the animals belong, the degree in which 
they are cross-bred, their number, age, sex, marks and distinguishing 
signs, and as regards produce, the quality, weight or number. 

The law forbids the debtor who shall have entered into a contract of 
agricultural pledge to make any other contracts regarding the same objects, 
unless with the agreement of the creditor, or by means of a new contract 
sanctioned by him. 

The pledged animals shall not be allowed to be removed outside the 
farm, or the place of breeding, to which they belonged at the time ol the 
constitution of the pledge, nor from the radius of the registration juris'- 
diction where the pledge is regivStered, unless the registration officer meji tions 
the fact in the deed of constitution and notifies this transference to the 
creditor, the endorser and the officer charged with giving the “ guias " 
(permission). 

The violation of this clause, wdiich shall be inserted in the deed of con¬ 
stitution, shall be regarded as a fraud, or misdeineanour, according to the 
case, and shall expose the delinc|uent, and the person who shall negotiate 
wdth him concerning this live-stock to the penalties laid down in the law. 

The entry, which, as we have said; |)reserves the privilege of tlie ])ledge 
for two years, shall be barred by the simjde lapse of this tenn. The entry 
can always be cancelled at the request of the debtor on the production of 
the pledge certificate endorsed by the last holder. 

Fruit and the products of live stock and agriculture can be sold by the 
debtor at the time when they are ready for sale, but the buyer shall not be 
able to have them delivered, either wholly or in part, before having first 
paid to the creditor the amount of the repayment represented by them, 
and this payment shall also be mentioned on the back of the pledge certi¬ 
ficate.■■ 

The debtor of the agricultural pledge shall be able at any time to free 
himself from the obligation on the property referred to in the contract, by 
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paying into the official bank nearest to where the property is situated, to 
the order of the legitimate holder of the certificate, the amount of the loan 
and of the accessor}' obligations therein recorded and b}^ presenting the 
depositdbriii to the registrar for it to be entered and deposited in the ar¬ 
chives. 

The agricultural pledge certificate is transferable on endorsement. The 
latter shall include the date, name address and signature of the endorser 
and endorsee. All .such persons as shall sign and endorse an agricultural 
pledge certificate shall be jointly responsible. The endorsee shall have the 
endorsement registered in the pledge register. 

The agricultural pledgU certificate shall carry with it executive power 
to put into effect its privilege on the pledge and, if necessary, on the insurance 
and to oblige the debtor and endorsers to pay its amount, the interest and 
costs. 

While this contract shall remain in force, the creditor shall be able to 
verify the state of the p)roperty pledged and he is permitted to have a clause 
inserted in the said contract to the effect that the debtor shall periodically 
transmit to the creditor an account of the said property, as well as of the 
bill of the sale of the live-stock, crops and produce at suitable times, on the 
basis that, in every case, their price shall be used for the payment of the 
debt ; this will be mentioned in the corresponding certificate. 

According to the law, every agreement is void which shall permit of 
the creditors appropriating the pledge without legal sale, or which shall 
lead the debtor to renounce the formalities of execution in default of payment. 

The debtor who shall cede the property affected b}^ the agricultural 
pledge, to the detriment of the creditor, who shall dispose of pledged goods 
in spite of his obligation, or shall pledge the property of others as his own, 
or pledge goods as free when they are encumbered, shall incur penalties, 
var3dng from two months' arrest to six years' imprisonment; and this 
without prejudice to the liabilities which, in such a case, shall devolve 
upon the depositary, according to common law. 
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ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF THE REAL ESTATE 
CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCES : 

MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. CONSEIL 3TJPERIEUR DES HABITATIONS A HON IMARCHE ; RAPPORTS 
ANNUELS AU PRSEIDENT DE LA REPUBLiQUE {DeparlnicHl of Labour. Superior Council for 
Cheap Dwelling Houses. Annual Reports io the President oj the Republic). 


othe:r sources: 

Eardeur-Becquerel : Traite cles Societes cle CrcTlit inimobilier {Treatise on the Real Estate 
Credit Societies) 2ucl. edition. Uille, Nuez, 1913, 

Be credit immobilier populaire {Popular Real Estate Credit] Dijon, Jobanl, 1913. 

Union des societes de credit immobilier {Union of Real Estate Credit Societies) Slatuts 
{Rides). 1912. 

Le credit immobilier populaire {Popular Real Estate Credit), Articles in the paper Le Bien 
Public {Public Welfare), Dijon, December 17th., 1912, January caucl, 1913, March 
14 th., 1913, April 9th., 1913. October 29th., 1913. 

D’avout (Bernard) Vers la petite propriete. Le credit immobilier cn Belgique et eii France 
(These) {In the Direction of Small Holdings, Real Estate Creclit in Belgium and France, 
{Thesis). Dijon. Duranti^re, 1914. 


§ I. First laws on the housing of the PFX)pr,E m France. 

The first French Law on Cheap Dwelling Houses was tliat of Novem¬ 
ber 30th., 1894. There were at the time 26 philanthropical societies for the 
building of cheap dwelling houses. They owed their origin to the publicity 
given to the subject of the housing of the people by the Universal Exhib¬ 
ition of 1889 which led to the foundation of the French Cheap Dwelling 
House Society {Societe frangaise des habitations d bon marche). This society 
was the centre of study and f)ropaganda in which originated, on the one 
hand, all the French legislation on the matter, and, on the other, the 
many building societies of which w'e are about to speak. The 1894 law w'as 
drafted in the offices of the Society after the examination of Belgian law of 
1889 by many of the members. The object was, with the assistance of 
local committees only for purposes of propaganda, to encourage the build¬ 
ing by private persons or societies of cheap and healthy houses, for lease 
or sale to persons living only on their earnings; by cheap houses were 
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iiiteiidexl those the rateable value of which did not exceed th. of a 
maximum varying between 90 francs in communes of less than 1,000 inliab- 
itants to 375 Paris. Charitable institutions, asylums and hospitals 
were authorised to invest of their capital, and the Deposit and Con¬ 
signment Bank of the reserve fund of the savings banks in loans on 
mortgage or bonds of the societies. Temporary insurance guaranteed the 
payment of instalnients due on the death of the policyholder and thus as¬ 
sured the |)eriiiaiieiit possession of the house to his heirs. 

The law was found iiisutBcient, for, on March 31st., 1906, there weie 
only 98 societies working in France. They had spent 18,000,000 frs., 
allowing of the bousing of between 18,000 and 20,000 persons under excep¬ 
tionally cheap and healthy conditions. Very few patronage committees 
were formed. Tlie savings banks contributed only 2,261,000 frs. in 1902. 
The charitable institutions and asylums seemed to take no interest in the 
matter. Altogether the results expected were not realised, A rehandling 
of the law was necessary. But its general chcci'acter deserved to be 
respected; the institutions organivSed by it and the benefits afforded by 
it were to serve as the basis of future legislation. 

The law as recast in 1906, at the instance of M. Strauss, was improved 
in many respects, but the application was rendered difficult by the intro¬ 
duction of new provisions and formalities. 

The law of April 12th., 1906 ordered the formation of patronage 
committees in every department; they became organisations for super¬ 
vision as the sanitation certificate necessary before the benefit of the fiscal 
exemptions could be obtained had to be given by them. The law amended 
the definition of the cheap dwMliiig house: its occupants had to be per¬ 
sons of small means, especia% workmen living mainly on their earnings, 
whilst the 1894 law was only applicable to persons not alreadr^ in possession 
of a house. The house had to be healthy, and cheap and its renting value 
would be the criteriiim of its cheapness; this was to vary between no 
and 550 frs. a year for tenement houses and a fifth more for self contained 
houses; the renting value w'as to be calculated according to the actual 
rent or at a fixed rate of 5.36 % of the real cost price of the building. 

It was necessary to assure to the builders of cheap houses a very 
considerable capital, but at a rate that would not attract capitalists. 
The 1906 law a|)pealed to all institutions obliged to content themselves 
with small because safe returns ; it authorized most of the pliilantliropic 
associations to build or lend for the purpose ; charitable institutions, asyl¬ 
ums and hospitals might invest the fifth of their capital in this way; the 
savings banks all the interest on their personal estate and the fifth of 
the capital, in paid up dwelling house society shares or in loans on mort¬ 
gage to persons desirous of purchasing or building houses in accordance 
with the law. The Deposit and Consignment Bank had still the same power- 
as was granted it by the 1894 law. The principal innovation was that 
authorizing the departments and communes to subscribe bonds of the dw^ell- 
ing house societies and even shares on condition of their being fully paid 
up and not exceeding tw*o thirds of the amount of the vshare capital, to 
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contribute land and buildings, and to guarantee up to 3 % dividends 
on shares and the interest on the societies’ bonds. 

The cheap houses were to be exempted from certain taxes for 12 years. 
The societies were to be exempt from various taxes and duties. The life 
insurance clauses were maintained. Further, as by the provisions ol. the 
Civil Code the house must be sold when there are minors among the 
heirs and the other heirs desire that the property be divided, the 1906 
law', with a view to keeping the house for the family, ])rovided that the 
property should remain undivided at the desire of one of the heirs, for 
five years from date of decease of the father of the family, with the 
possibility of the |)criocl being extended. 

We see by the above account that the 1906 law did not differ much 
from the 1894 law; it was in accordance with its’ plan and its intention and 
completed it, remedying its defects. The movement in favour of cheap 
houses was accelerated ; not, however, that it did not seem necessary to 
attempt to do better still; for two important defects might be observed 
in the 1906 law; its field of action wms too limited and the financial means 
at the disposal of those interested were not sufficiently large. 

The 1906 law only applied to gardens, 5 ares in area, adjoining houses, 
or 10 ares in one locality belonging to the same owner ; so all its benefits 
were reserved for urban employees and artisans; apparently it was for¬ 
gotten that, if the situation of the urban population called for speedy in¬ 
tervention, it was not right to ignore the fact that the conditions of house 
accomodation in the country were no better, and the rural exodus was 
creating ver}^ serious dangers for agriculture. Many urban labourers find 
it hardly to their interest to possess a holding they have neither time nor 
inclination to cultivate, whilst in the country the possession of a field in 
addition to the house is a necevSsit^^ This defect did not escape M. Ribot, 
'' Must we ”, said he, be resigned to abandon to their misfortune all the 
upright and industrious labourers who have a love for the soil, and are pre¬ 
pared to make the greatest sacrifices to obtain a parcel of land and build 
a house on it ? If we find a means to grant to all labourers, who when they 
marry have no other fortune than their arms and their good will, the pos¬ 
session of at least a home and a garden, we shall have clone a good deal 
to ensure social peace and to arrest as far as possible the movement which 
is leading the labourers to abandon the country. ” 

What means could be found The legislator had not sufficiently con¬ 
sidered the need for money; he had not seen clearly that a supply of 
capital is essential for the development of the institution of cheap dwelling 
houses. In 1910 of the 245 savings banks that answered the list of quest¬ 
ions sent them by the French Cheap Dwelling House Society, 215 said 
that they had given no assistance to the work; the other 30 had placed 
at the disposal of the societies between the beginning of the movement 
in 1887 and the ^^ear 1896, a total amount of 5,182,353 frs., w^hile the law 
allowed them to use for the purpose nearly 35,000,000 frs., as their capital 
amounted to 170,000,000 frs. At the end of 1910, 121 banks had a little 
more than 9,000,000 frs. invested in this way, and a certain number of 
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them had exhausted the credit opened to them by the law and were un¬ 
able to continue to assist the work owdng to the limitations imposed by 
the law. 

As regards the charitable institutions, except for a few isolated efforts 
such as that made by the Paris Public Assistance, they almost all abstained 
from assisting. An investigation ordered by the Minister of the Interior 
in 1907 revealed that a single charitable institution had granted a loan 
of 2,300 frs. and two others were on the point of following its example. 
The departments and communes have profited little by all the possibil¬ 
ities opened to them b3^ the law of 1906. The annual reports made to the 
Minister of Labour by the Prefects mention onW three times between 1906 
and 1910 cases of departments or communes making u.se of their right of 
intervention. As they have little surplus capital, they are more disposed 
to borrow than to lend. 

The Deposit and Consignment Bank refused to grant loans, even on 
mortgage and to subscribe shares ; if it lent to societies, it was through 
the medium of the Societe de credit des habitations d bon marche. Between 
1894 and 1907, it had lent in this way only 5,000,000 frs. to 44 societies, 
w’^hile the amount of its capital exceeded 200,000,000 frs. 

With regard to the State, its role was limited to granting fiscal exemp¬ 
tions ; the amount of its sacrifices in this way came in 1910 to 302,318 frs. 

The funds at the disposal of the cheap dwelling house societies or the 
labourers themselves were therefore insufficient. The law had not led to 
a large supply from the accumulated reserves of the public w*ealth, for the 
public was not interested in the work. Now, for want of sufficient credit 
offered to tbem, the parties concerned maintained a prudent reserve 
and there was nothing in France to be compared with the popular enthus¬ 
iasm which a few 3^ears before had covered England with Building 
Societies. 

Effort was then made to discover a new institution to provide small 
holdings, gardens, fields and dwelling houses at a small cost, and the law 
of April loth., 1908 was passed, based on the Belgian system of real 
estate credit for the people with the help of advances from the General 
Savings Bank. 


§ 2. The eaw of aprie ioth., 1908 and its resuets. 

This law organised a system of long term loans at very^ lo'w interest 
for purchases of fields, gardens or self-contained houses. These loans were 
granted by special societies, the real estate credit societies, which receive 
advances from the Government for the purpose at the rate of 2 %. The 
State obtained the funds for the purpose hy means of advances made to 
the Treasury by^ the National Old Age Pension Society^; and in order that 
the latter might not lose by this interest, the State refunded it each y^ear 
the difference between this 2 % and the 3 % % fixed as the rate of interest 
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of the PerivSion Society (i). The whole amount of the advances the State 
might make under these conditions was not to exceed 100,000,000 frs. 

The real estate credit societies were to be constituted under the form 
of limited liability societies with a minimum caj)ital of 200,000 frs. ; only 
half the amount of their shares had to be paid up. As a rule these societies 
were regional; however, local societies could also benefit by the provisions 
of the law, hike the cheap dwelling house societies, they had to get their 
rules approved by the Minister of Labour, and in these rules the dividend 
was limited to 4 %. They could not conduct other business than that of 
loans on individual mortgage for the purchase of a field, garden or self- 
contained house. 

They might, however, grant loans to cheap dwelling house societies 
for operations conducted by them in conformity with the present law. 
The rate of interest was not to be more than 3 loans to individuals 

nor 3 % on those to societies. 

In order to benefit under the provisions of the law, the labourer had 
in the first place to xirove to the societ5^ that he already x>ossessed at least 
one fifth of the purchase price of the land or the house, as the law only 
allowed him to borrow of the price. He had then to accc)m])lisli 

certain formalities ; suppty a certificate to show that the operation come 
within the scox^e of the law (that is to say, that it related to a field, that the 
Xmrchase x^Hce did not exceed 1,200 francs nor the area a hectare ; in case 
it referred to a house, that its renting value, calculated at 5.56 % of the 
cost x^nce did not exceed the limits laid dowm in the law of Axiril ictli., 
1906) ; furnish a sanitation certificate ; be medically examined with a 
view to insuring his life with the National Insurance Society, as the law 
obliged him to do, in favour of the society lending, so as to guarantee 
X)ayment of the instalments still due at date of his death. 

It seemed that, after this law was voted, real estate credit societies 
would be founded everywhere. However, nothing of the kind happened ; 
in October, 1908, M. Ribot founded the first society at Arras; two 
months later, M. Siegfried in his turn founded one at le Havre and it was 
not till the end of 1909 that the third was founded at I)ie|)X'')e. Certainty, 
efforts were made in various dex^artments, but it was not possible to get 
together the 50,000 francs the law required for tbe legal constitution of a 
societyn In 1910, one was founded at Belfort, In 1911, the movement 
acquired a little more imxoortance in succession at Pan, Nancy, Lille and 
Bordeaux. But if we compare the rate at wdiich societies were founded in 
France, where, in the first three years during which the law was applied, 
only a total of eleven societies was reached, wdth that realised in Belgium 
where, in the sam.e length of time, 26 societies had begun working, we 
shall understand that it was necessary to modify certain of the conditions 
laid down in the law. 


(i) The difference between the interest on the amounts borrowed and that of the loans 
is shown on the Estimates under the head of Encouragement of the Acquisition of Small Hold¬ 
ings. On 100,000,000 frs. borrowed the State paid 1,500,000 frs. 
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It was with the object of removing some of the difficulties that, in 
the same year 1911, the Central Real Estate Credit Society was founded. 
It was regulated by law of April loth., 1908, and its share capital was fixed 
at 200,000 francs; itsfield of action extended to the whole of France, wherever 
no real estate credit societies existed. Its object was to assist the small 
societies which had not been able to form a capital of 200,000 francs; it 
required them to constitute themselves as cheap dwelling house societies 
in accordance with provisions of the law of 1906 ; the only condition im¬ 
posed on them was the subscription in advance of the shares of the Central 
Societ^o which at once placed at their disposal at a rate of 2 
aiiiouiit ecjual to seven times their contributions. The labourers had to 
appty to a cheap dwelling house society, which would place at their disposal, 
under the form of individual mortgage loans, the funds received from 
the central society. Thus the central society united the small .societies in 
a sort of federation and acted as intermediary between them and the State. 
As they were regulated by the law of 1906, they had the great advantage 
of not being bound to possess a minimum capital of 200,000 francs. 

In substance, the 1908 law had not been bold enough, and the labour¬ 
ers had been obliged to have recourse to the medium of societies the con¬ 
stitution of which w^as made difficult by the necessity of their having a 
share capital of 200,000 francs. It was not desired that small societies 
should come into relation with the Pension Societies, but all the diffic¬ 
ulties in the way of the subscription of 200,000 francs and the payment 
of 50,000 francs had not been sufficiently considered. In this wa5^ on ac¬ 
count of the minimum of capital being too high, the credit societies could 
onh' be formed in industrial regions. The founders, also, had exposed them¬ 
selves to blame, for they had too often neglected to explain to their future 
shareholders that they did not ask for 200,000 francs paid up, but only 
50,000 francs paid up out of 200,000 francs subscribed. 

The competition of caxhtalists w-as prevented hy the prohibition of 
the shares being fully paid up and they had the certainty that, if the law 
allowed of their receiving 4 7^ interest, it was evident ncne of the ciedit 
societies could pay such a rate, while under the obligation of forming a 
reserve fund and investing their capital, in Government aniinities or 
similar securities ; they considered it also very hazardous to advance nearly 
80 % of the value of the chea]3 houses, when most of the land credit instit¬ 
utes do not engage their funds for more than half the value of holdings of 
greater importance. »On the other hand, how could a credit society meet 
its large expenses by means of a difference of 1.5 % in the interest? 
Subscription of the shares could therefore only be a matter of phil¬ 
anthropy. 

The law had further provided that the credit societies should be 
regional. 

This |)resented serious difficulties, the two princixral points to be 
considered in regard to the authorisation of loans being the moral character 
of the borrower and the value of the mortgage security. Now an accurate 
aiipreciation of these two points is necessarily impossible in the case 
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of regional societies unless they have at ever^?- place within their field of 
action committees to facilitate the work; they are too far from the bor¬ 
rower and not in a position to supervise the work of building. 

There was another mistake in that the amount for the Government 
loans was fixed at too low a figure : a credit society might not receive ad¬ 
vances to an amount of more than four times its paid up capital and once 
the amount of its capital not paid up, that is to say, a society with a capital 
of 200,000 francs, 50,000 frs. of which were paid up, could not obtain 
more than 350,000 francs in advances. It seemed therefore necessary to 
increase the amount of the loans from the State. Finally, the law required 
too many formalities. It demanded of the borrower four certificates : 
a certificate from the doctor, another from the direct taxation depart¬ 
ment, one from the Cheap Dwelling Houses Patronage Ccmmitee, and one 
from the Prefect. And it was so clearly recognised that the formalities 
might drag on for a considerable time, that one of the articles of the law 
even gave the persons concerned the right to apply to the Minister of 
Labour, if the Patronage Committee neglected to deliver the certificate 
within three months from date of application. Fortunately, the law was 
only considered as an attempt to be improved upon. When the weak 
points were know-n and the defects revealed by use, it w^as easy to remedy" 
them. This was the intention of the Law of February 26th., 1912, amend¬ 
ing that of April loth., 1908. 


§ 3. Law of February 26th., 1912. 

This law aimed at decentralising the societies, simplifying the form¬ 
alities required b}^ the Government for the grant of the loans, increasing 
the possibilities of borrowing for the societies and securing the mainten¬ 
ance of their purely philanthropical character. 

(a) Jiiriscliction of the Societies. — We have seen that the law of 
1908 above all contemplated large regional societies for the encourage¬ 
ment of small holdings, though, as an exceptional matter, it made provis¬ 
ion also for local societies. 

The law when applied revealed that even the Department is too large 
a field for the effectual working of areal estate credit society. The confid¬ 
ence such a society inspires rests in the first place on its relations to per¬ 
sons who know each other ; it must work in a limited field, in order to be 
able to exercise effective supervision over its clients. In fact, most of the 
societies had limited their operations to an arrondissement, and it seemed 
that this was the sphere in which they could best develop. Taking account 
of these results of experience, the framers of the 1912 law avoided any in¬ 
dication of the field of the societies. It was left to the founders of a real 
estate credit society to fix the limits for its field of operations, subject to 
the approval of the Superior Dwelling Houses Board and the ]\Iinister of 
" Labour."' 
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(b) Reduction of the Share Capital. We savv that the 1908 law estab¬ 
lished a minimum capital of 200,000 francs for the societies. It was often 
difficult to get together the 50,000 francs immediately necessary, above 
all when only such subscribers could be counted on, who, with philanthropic 
intentions, subscribed a hundred or some hundreds of francs on shares. 

The law of February 26th., 1912 reduced the amount of capital these 
societies had to have before the}' could be approved b}' the Minister from 
200,000 frs. to 100,000 frs. subscribed, and the amount to be immediately 
paid up from 50,000 to 25,000 frs. 

At the same time the law allowed payurent in full of the shares with¬ 
out previous authorisation (under the 1908 law, onty half could be paid 
up). There was in fact nothing to prevent the shareholders utilising for loans 
the wdiole amount of the capital subscribed for the purpose. The object 
of this provision was to facilitate the subscription of shares by charitable 
and mutual aid institutions, asylums and hospitals, savings banks, depart¬ 
ments and communes, collective, bodies which may only subscribe fully 
paid up shares. 

(c) Power of Borrowing. — In order that a credit society may work, 
the first condition is that jt must possess the moneyo Now we have seen 
that the State advances were cpiite insufficient. 

The possibilities of borrowing were increased for the societies, by the 
extension of the legal basis of the guarantee in accordance with which 
the amount is calculated. The guarantee rests on the following bases: 
(i) half the subscribed capital remaining to be called up (this capital not 
paid up is a permanent credit against the shareholders; by" only calculat¬ 
ing it at half its value, every- risk is avoided); (2) the amount of State 
or State guaranteed securities, belonging to the .society^ deposited with 
the Deposit and Consignment Bank (these funds are derived from the paid 
up capital, the reserve funds, and the loans accorded by- the State, not 
utilised for the grant of loans. The two conditions of their investment in 
State securities and their deposit with the Deposit and Consignment Bank 
constitute a guarantee of their value); (3) the value of the real estate given 
in security" of mortgage debts. The Real Estate Credit Societies demand 
mortgage security^ from their debtors; this guarantee must not be fic¬ 
titious, for the societies only lend when the borrower has proved his title. 
The value of the pledge, which may^ if necessary^ be converted into money, 
w''as at the start a fixed amount; the security increased in proportion as 
the borrower paid off his debt by monthly instalments. The 1912 law decid¬ 
ed that account should only be taken of mortgage debts up to the amount 
of at most six tenths of the purchase or cost price of the real estate given 
in security^; this proportion would be raised to seven tenths of the price, 
if the commune or department guaranteed payment of the annuities cor¬ 
responding with the additional loan of the seventh tenth. Thus, supposing 
a society has granted loans on mortgage for 400,000 frs., the real value of 
the security is 500,000 frs., since the borrowers have proved their pos¬ 
session of 100,000 frs. The real estate credit society can, on this security, 
borrow from the State six tenths of 500,000 frs., or 300,000 frs. On the 
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guaxantee of the Department or the Commune, it will borrow seven tenths 
or 350,000 frs. Let us add that to guarantee the maintenance intact of 
the mortgage security for the loan, the law provides that during the 
period in which the loan is being repaid the real estate credit society can 
make no transfer of mortgage debts without the authorisation of the 
Commission for the Grant of Doans instituted at the Department of 
Daboiir’G (4) the premium reserves, in the case of life insurance policies 
for which the societies have advanced the premituiis. 

Their power of borrowing being established on these lines permitted 
a larger extension of the societies' business. The borrow^'er provided two 
tenths, the State seven tenths, the society had only to lend one tenth. In 
its first year, a society rvith 100,000 frs. subscribed and 25,000 frs. paid up 
might borrow 287,000 frs. from the State; then, from, year to year, the 
amount increased, because in projjortion as the instalments w'ere paid, 
the power of borrowing increased. New operations could be conducted; the 
advance was not arrested, so that, in its twentieth year, a society which 
had 25,000 francs paid up might have received a sum of 2,494,000 francs 
from the State and owe it 1,538,000 francs. There was no reason for anxiety 
in regard to this, for, w^hile the State advance increased in amount, the 
security increased with greater rapidit3c 

(d) Limitation o f the Rights of the Shareholders, Utilisation oj the Re¬ 
serve Fund. — Thus the State advances reached considerable amounts 
and enormous reserve funds w’ere formed, thanks to which the societies 
could, while they increased the securitr^ they offered to the State, extend 
their business without increasing their capital; but in view of such consid¬ 
erable advantages, the need was felt of forbidding the societies, on their 
expiration or on their premature dissolution, to distribute among their 
shareholders more than the amount of the capital paid up by each of them,, 
increased by the amount of half the same capital. A shareholder, who 
had subscribed 4,000 francs and paid up 1,000 frs., could not in future 
receive more than 1,500 francs. The surplus profits had to go to real 
estate credit societies designated in the general meeting winding up the 
society" and thus continue to serve the purpose for which the funds wxu'e 
originally granted, b}^ the State. This limitation had to be imposed, if it 
were desired to prevent any possibility’' of speculation in the w^ork of the 
credit societies and hinder the shareholders from dividing amongst them¬ 
selves too large a net capital, by causing the premature dissolution of the 
society^ while still quite prosperous. This rule w^as not made applicable to 
the societies already in existence, but the State would only^ grant loans in 
future to societies that had brought their rules into harmony with it. 

(e) Formalities. — We have already seen that the borrower had, 
before the loan could be concluded, to produce a certificate from the 
Government that he had satisfied the conditions imposed by the 1906 law ; 
we have seen that the necessity for the prefect to consult the Patronage 
Committee led to delays of a kind to prevent the execution of the law. 
The intervention of these two authorities, besides, was not really^' im¬ 
portant, since it was m.erely a question of proving the existence of an 
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engagement by which the would-be borrower undertook to cultivate the 
holding himself or get it cultivated b3" his fainihE establishing that the 
purchase price did not exceed that contemplated in the law, and making 
sure that the conditions in regard to the renting value in the case of 
houses, were fulfilled. 

Hence, it seemed that the law might without disadvantage, omit the 
necessit}^ of consulting the Patronage Committee, and, at the same time, 
relieve the prefect of the duty of granting certificates for the whole de¬ 
partment. 

In order as far as possible to render the accomx^lishment of the necess¬ 
ary formalities a speedy matter, the prefect’s intervention was supx)ressed 
comxfietely and the pre|)aration of the certificates, to serve as evid¬ 
ence to the State that the renting value of the real estate had not been 
exaggerated, was entrusted to the direct taxation ofiicers. the sub¬ 
stitution of these officers, the real estate credit societies obtained the certi¬ 
ficates on the spot and without delay. The Patronage Committees also 
were no longer consulted. 

A similar anxiety to reduce the delay and the formalities as far as 
possible had led to the relaxation of the conditions under which the sani¬ 
tation certificate recpiired before any^ house could be purchased, was granted. 
The 1906 law had x)ro\dded that this certificate must be delivered by the 
Patronage Committees which were given a period of three months in which 
to examine the plans. The 1912 law provided that in the department where 
it w^as rendered possible b}^ the action of the Committees, the certificate 
had to be produced immediately, but to prevent any still ]3ossible delay, 
the borrowers might sux^ply its place by a provisional certificate, delivered 
wdthout delay in each commune by a delegate of the Patronage Committee. 
This delegate wus to be, either a member of the Committee, or an archi¬ 
tect or engineer in the service of the dex)artment or the communes. 

The law even made provision for the case in which the provisional 
certificate was irregularly granted and the Patronage Committee found it¬ 
self unable to grant the final certificate ; in such case, the credit society 
might make the loan, but the party concerned would have no right to the 
exemx)tions from taxation. 

Such were the changes introduced by the law of 1912 in that of 1906. 
Of course in respect to all the other unamended provisions, the earlier law 
is still in full force. 


§ 4. Supervision of the read estate credit societies. 

In order that the State might be certain that the law was properly 
carried out and that the amounts lent produced the maximum benefit 
possible, supervision was necessary*. This is exercised by the Union of Real 
Estate Credit Societies, to which all but two or three societies adhere. 
Each of them contributes 60 frs. a year to the Union, as well as 50 centimes 
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per thousand of the amount of its loans in course ; this sum goes to pay 
the inspectors chosen from among the managers of the cheap dwelling 
house societies. 

Ill addition to this supervision, the Union has also to promote the ap¬ 
plication of the laws on cheap houses and real estate credit, to extend the 
action of the credit societies and to encourage the formation of new ones, 
to facilitate for the societies the collective study of the conditions for the 
improvement of their working, the defence of their interests and the search 
for desirable progress. 

Members are admitted by vote of. the federal council. The Union re¬ 
serves the right, in case a society does not accurately fulfil its engagements 
or when the inspectors have reported unfavourably upon it, to remove the 
name of such society from its list of members. 

Relations between the societies and the Union are carried on in various 
ways : first of all, through the delegation of three members per society 
to the general meeting, each of them having one vote and as many ad¬ 
ditional votes as there were 200 loans in course on the December 31st. preced¬ 
ing, up to a maximum of three votes. At the head of the Union there is a 
federal committee of from nine to fifteen members elected by the General 
Meeting for six years from among the delegates. The federal committee 
elects from among its own members, its president and vice-presidents, 
who, with the secretaries and treasurers, form the bureau of the com¬ 
mittee. It meets every three months ; it has the most extensi^'e powers for 
the administration of the holdings and of the business of the Union, except 
in regard to purchases, sales or exchanges, which require to be ratified by 
the general meeting. 

We have said that the principal duty of the Union is to exercise super¬ 
vision over the societies. The federal committee selects for the purpose 
one or more inspectors from among the members of the adhering soci¬ 
eties or not. It is their duty to assure the perfect working of the affiliated 
societies and to see if they are administered as practicall}^ and prudently 
as necessary. They have the right to examine the accounts and the safe 
of each society and to ask for all the information they may think useful. 
There is no fixed date for the inspections: they are held as often as the 
federal committee or the inspectors themselves consider desirable. After 
the inspection has been made, the inspector at once sends his report to the 
President of the Union who, in his turn, after communication with the 
society concerned, forwards it to the Minister of Ivabour. 

Independently of this, article 31 of the Uawof December 23rd., 1912, 
makes provision that all the societies receiving loans at the reduced rate 
sanctioned by the 1908 Daw are subject to the supervision of the Inspec¬ 
tors of Finance, up to date of the complete repayment of the Government 
loan. Another Decree of May 3rd., 1913, in its Vllth. Chapter deals again 
with the supervision exercised by the Inspectors of Finance. The inspect¬ 
ors shall notify the President of the Board of Management of the society 
of the inspections they intend to make, so as to-enable him to be 
present. They shall communicate their observations to him and forward 
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them with his replies to the Minister of Finance, who will forward them on 
to the Minister of L/abonr. The agents of the societies must give their as¬ 
sistance for the purposes of the examination, they must show their cash 
and securities and all books and documents the inspectors may consider 
useful for the purposes of the examination. 

Let us add that in another department the Decree we have just men¬ 
tioned introduces an important change in regard to the rate of interest 
on loans : formerly there were only two rates : 3 % % and 3 %; hence¬ 
forth there will be three : for direct loans to private persons the maximum 
will be 3 14 % advances to limited liability cheap dwelling house 

societies, 3 % ; for advances to co-operative dwelling house societies, 
2 % % i cheap dwelling house societies may borrow at 3 %. The Decree 
of May 3rd,, 1913 distinguishes between limited liabilit}" and co-operative 
societies ; new rules being issued in regard to the relations between real 
estate credit and co-operative societies. 

These rules are to be found in the law of December 23rd., 1912. 


§ 5. Law of December 23RD., 1912. 

The increasing cost of labour and of all materials had rendered the 
maximum renting value fixed by article 5 of the law of April 12th., 1906 
insufficient, and experience had revealed certain abuses, for example, the 
lease of rooms and kitchens at Paris at 550 francs, although enjoying fiscal 
exemjotions. The law of 1912 therefore fixes, in the case of each house, a 
minimum number of rooms corresponding with maxima reduced in propor¬ 
tion to the number of rooms of the lodging. 

It raises the value of the self-contained cheap dwelling houses; it was 
impossible to build at the price fixed in 1906 in the small communes 
(3,021 francs). The maximum fixed for these for the future is 5,557 francs 
and in Paris 15,157 francs (instead of 11,870 frs.). 

It alters the mode of valuing based on the cost price of the individ¬ 
ual houses and fixed at 5.56 % in 1906. Now a cheap dwelling house 
society can never attain such a revenue. The new law fixes 4 % as the 

rate for the estimation of the renting value. 

The la^v does not reserve its favours for the societies contemplated 
in the 1906 law : it extends them to shower bath societies, workmen’s gard¬ 
ens societies and of course also to real estate credit societies. It especially 
encourages co-operative cheap dwelling house societies, enabling them to 
constitute themselves with a capital of 500,000 francs and increase it each 
year b^^- a similar amount; it admits them to benefit by the Government 
advances at the same reduced rate as the real estate credit societies, under 
certain definite conditions and authorises them to receive from the latter 
loans on mortgage. The associations of recognised public utility have a 
right to the same advances from the State at the rate of 2 %, provided all 
the following conditions are satisfied: first of all a decree of the Minister of 
Labour is required, after consultation with the Minister of Finance and the 
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Sux)erior Cheap Dwelling House Board ; the associations must further en¬ 
gage to limit their loans to their members, to conform with all the pro¬ 
visions of the law of April loth., 1908, amended by that of February 26th., 
1912, to grant these loans at a rate not exceeding 2 ^4 % deposit 

in the Deposit and Consignment Bank security to the amount of 100,000 
francs in State or State guaranteed bonds. These conditions being satis¬ 
fied, the National Old Age Pension Bank grants them loans for the account 
of the State. If the association infringes any regulation of these laws or 
decrees and caxinot give a satisfactory excuse, it may be decided that it 
shall receive no further advances and the repayment of the capital still 
due from it may be exacted legally without delay. 

Finally, the societies approved have alone the right to st^de them¬ 
selves cheap dwelling house societies. This provision has been rendered 
necessary by abuses ; profiting by the public favour enjo^’^ed by the cheap 
dwelling house societies, certain undertakings of capitalistic character, in¬ 
viting the investment of the people s savings, had assumed the name and 
sought to create for their own advantage a confusion between their busi¬ 
ness of a purely commercial character and that of the approved societies. 
Such an abuse had to be put a stop to. 

Again: the funds that mutual aid and charitable institutions, as^d- 
ums and hospitals can invest in building, in loans, subscription of shares 
and bonds, are now twice w'hat w^as allow^ed before : they may amount 
to ths. of their assets. A similar increase is allo^ved in the case of the 
savings banks, which may invest half their personal estate in this way. 
The Deposit and Consignment Bank is authorised to invest 2/5 ths. of the 
reserve funds of the savings banks in cheap dw^elling house society bonds. 

The principal innovation in the law is the extension of the role of 
the departments and communes. 

These may, in the first place, guarantee up to a maximum of 3 % the 
interest on the societies’ bonds, and for twmity years at most the dividend 
on their shares. They may further invest their funds in loans, bonds or 
paid Up shares not exceeding two thirds of the share capital, on condition 
that the house may not be sold for less than cost price or let at rates more 
than two fifths below the maximum renting value as established by the 
law, or more than half below^ it in the case of rooms let to families in which 
there are more than three children under sixteen years of age, and that 
the investment of these funds are a|)proved by the Minister of Dabour 
after consultation with the Permanent Committee of the Superior Cheap 
Dwelling House Board. 

The most important amendment consists in the recognition of the 
right of the commim.es to demand the institution by Decree of the Coun¬ 
cil of State of a Public Cheap Dwelling House Office, through which their 
action may be exercised. . 

Before this they could assist in the building of cheap dwelling houses, 
but not undertake it themselves; they could lend, give and guarantee those 
building, but could not themselves build. The private society was a necess¬ 
ary intermediary; if none existed, they were impotent. Briefly, the com- 
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munes were considered by law incapable of an action of tkeir own, so that 
there is no reason to be surprised that the3^ were little disposed to give 
their money to assist others in their work. 

However, in this matter, the decision, the undertaking and the costs 
should be the affair of the Commune ; it is the best judge of its own require¬ 
ments, and is equipped for the supervision of the work. Henceforth, its 
intervention will take effect through the Public Cheap Dwelling House 
Office. » 

The object of these Offices will be exclusively the pdanning, building 
and management of healthy and cheap houses in accordance with the 
law of 1906, the rendering houses alreadp^ existing sanitar}^, the formation 
of garden cities and workmen’s gardens, and in connection with them, 
localities for the use of the communitpE such as laundries, showerbaths, 
infant schools, and playgrounds. All these areas must be utilised for dwell¬ 
ing houses ; however, shops ma}^ be established in connection with them, 
provided alcoholic liquors are not sold. 

The offices are public establishments, created by a Decree of the 
Council of State, at the request of a commune or dei^artment, after con¬ 
sultation with the patronage committees and the Superior Cheap Dwell¬ 
ing House Board. They are managed by a board of management consist¬ 
ing of eighteen members ; six appointed b}^ the prefect from among per¬ 
sons competent in regard to sanitation; building or administration of 
popular dwelling houses; six appointed, by the municipal or b}^ the General 
Council, according as the initiative was taken by the cominime or the 
department, and six elected, one by the patronage committees, one b\" 
the approved dwelling house societies, one by the mutual aid societies, 
one by the departmental board of health, one by the managers of the sav¬ 
ings banks and one b\^ the spm.dicates’ unions. 

The board of management maj^ also add to its number two lessees 
of the houses it administers; women ma\" have seats on the board ; the 
services of the manager are not remunerated. 

The Board of Management regulates everpdhing with regard to the 
management, lease and maintenance of the real estate, and purchase and 
sale of personal estate. The ax3proval of the superior authoritp" is onl^-" re¬ 
quired for deeds affecting the future and the cap)ital of the Office, such as 
the sale and exchange of real or personal estate, the acquisition of real 
estate, plans for buildings and for extensive repairs, the accounts and the 
loans. 

The cax)ital of the Office is formed b^^ means of donations and leg¬ 
acies. At first, the commune or the department ax3pi3dng for its formation 
must give it a grant of real and personal estate; if the Office is not secure 
of possessing from the start sufficient resources to assure its existence, the 
Council of State will not authorise its institution. In the course of its exist¬ 
ence, the commune or the department may grant it free of charge land or 
houses 01 make it donations in mone3". Private j>eisons are entitled to make 
donations or legacies to it, the latter being subject to a tax of 9 %. The 
funds of the office ma5^ also be increased by loans. The commune and the 
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clepaxtmeiit may grant it loans and the agreement shall fix the purpose 
for which these loans are granted, or guarantee for the whole period of 
the loan the interest on the amortisation of the loans contracted diiectl}?- 
the Offices. The savings banks, the Deposit and Consignment Bank, 
asyhinis, hospitals and charitable institutions may lend to the Offices on the 
same conditions as to the cheap dwelling house societies. 

There is, however, a case in which the connnitne may dispense with 
the nlediiim of the Office and build itself; this is when the families are 
large. These are always worst lodged, because they are poorer. So the law 
has considered it necessai*}/ to authorise the communes to build tliean the 
houses they need for a healthy existence. A Decree of the Council of State 
allows of their building tenement houses for the purpose; these houses, 
tip to two thirds of their renting value, must be assigned to families with 
more than three children under sixteen years of age. In order to build 
them, the communes shall apply for funds to the savings bank, the Deposit 
and Consignment Bank, the hospitals, asylums and charitable institutions. 
However, the management of the buildings thus erected hy the towns 
must be entrusted to the Public Office or to cheap dwelling house soci¬ 
eties. Finally, the law authorises the communes to grant special subven¬ 
tions to the Offices and the societies building houses for large families. These 
subventions are granted by contract, for a period not exceeding eighteen 
years and i % of the cost price of the buildings; the}?- must be entirely 
used to reduce the rate of lease of these lodgings, but the reduction may 
not exceed half the maximum renting value. 

§ 6. Law of march 2ist., 1913. 

These excellent provisions have been most hapi)!!}?- completed by the 
law of March 21st., 1913. 

The essential object of the mutual aid societies is to insure against 
sickness ; they procure for their members medical assistance and med¬ 
icines and a daily allowance; their expenses are heavy in proportion as the 
dwellings of their members are unhealthy; it is therefore excellent 
policy on their part to assist in procuring hea,lthy dwellings for their meml:)ers 
and in this way they will imx^i-'ove their own financial position. 

With this in view, the law of March 21st., 1913 extends the ap])Ii.C“ 
ation of the special regulations for recognised associations of public 
also to the mutual aid societies ; they may therefore receive vState ad¬ 
vances at the reduced rate of 2 %, on condition of their only lending to 
their members and under the conditions laid down in the law, at a rate of 
not more than 2 %. % and place with the Deposit Bank security to the 
amount of 100,000 francs, really immobilising that amount of their depos¬ 
its in current account in that establishment. This amount now corresponds 
with the capital of a real estate credit society and the mutual aid soci¬ 
eties may borrow under the same conditions as the real credit societies, in 
accordance with the laws of 1908 and 1912. {To be continued). 
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I. AGRICULTURAI. CREDIT IN MARCHE, UMBRIA AND EIGURIA.. 


Annali del Credito. e della Prevldenza, Anno 1911, N. 90. Credito Agrario. I,a legi- 
slazione italiana sul credito agrario. Cenno storico e critico dell’Avv, Alessandro Bacca- 
glini. Iveggi, decreti e regoiamenti. Notizie statistiche. {Annals of Credit and Thrift, 19ii,* 
No. 90. Agriculiural Credit. Italian Legislation on Agricultural Credit. Critical and histori¬ 
cal outline by Avv. Alexander Baccaglini. Laws, decrees and, regulations. Statistical 
notes). Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Direction of Credit, 
Thrift, Co-operation and Social Insurance, Rome, Bertero, 1911. 

lyEGGE 6 LUGLIO 1912, N, 8o2, CONCERNENTE PROVVEDIMENTI PER IL CREDITO AGRARIO E PER 

I DANNi delle alluvioni e delle mareggiate IN I^iGURiA e regolamcnto approvato con 
regio decreto 9 Geiinaio 1913, n. 327, per Tesecuzione della legge predetta {Law of the 6 th 
July, igi2, No. 802, concerning provision for agricultural credit and for damages caused by 
floods and tidal inundations in Liguria and Regulation approved by Royal Decree, gth. January, 
1913, No. 327, for the application of the said law). From the “ Gazzetta irfficiale del Regno 
d’ltalia. ” Rome, No. 183, 3rd. August, 1912, and No. no, 12th. May, 1913. 

Federazione per il credito agrai^o nell’Ujvibrla : Relazione del Consiglio Federale 
al 31 Die. 1913 {Federation for Agricultural Credit in Umbria .' Report of the Federal 
Council to the ^ist, Dec., 1913). Perugia, Benucci, 1914. 

ISTITUTO Di CiiEDiTO Agr^yrio PER LA DiGURLA I Rendiconto dell’Fsercizio 19x4 {Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Institute for Liguria, Report for the Year 1914). Oneglia, Arti Graficlie Fratelll 
Berio, 1915. 

Maffei (Alberto): Fe Casse Agrarie delle Marche e dell’Umbria {Agricultural Banks in Marche 
and Umbria). In <clya Cooperazione Rurale Rome, No. 9, sotli. September, 1912. 

Tomei (Prof. B.): Il credito agrario marchigiano {Agricultural Credit in Marche). CattedraAm- 
bulaiite Provinciale di Agricoltura in Urbino. Urbino, Arduini, 1914. 


Ill previous articles we have had occasion to trace the general provi¬ 
sions of the various laws enacted in Italy concerning agriciiltnral credit, 
dealing particularly with their fundamental characters and, also, examin¬ 
ing their practical results (i). Such investigation, however, was not 
undertaken by us in regard to the two recent laws on agricultural credit 
in ]\Iarclie, Umbria andUiguria. We will, therefore, now^ fill up this omis¬ 
sion, availing ourselves of the most recently published data regarding 
the first years in which State regulated agricultural credit has been in 
operation in those regions. 


(i) sSee also in this connection our report: Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in 
Italy ” published by the Bureau of Fconomic and Social Intelligence in 1913. 
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§ I, G} 3 :NERAT provisions of the EAW of the 2 ND. JANUARY, I9IO, 

ON AGRICUETURAE CREDIT IN MARCHE AND UMBRIA. 

The various provincial laws on agricultural credit in Italy, froni the 
first, tliat of 1901 relating to the Southern Continental provinces aiid to 
Sardinia, to the last, that of 1912 relating to Tiguria, all present some coiii- 
111011 characteristics. These are : (a) the establishineiit of a central insti¬ 
tute provided with more or less ample means for giving credit which are 
furnished by the State hi the case where the institute is unable to do so ; 
(b) the power entrusted to these institutes of giving the necessary credit 
to agriculturists not clirectty, but by means of local institutes, preferably 
co-operative in form, which are known as intermediate bodies {enti 
inter mediari). 

The Taw of the 2nd. Januarj", ipro, No. 7, which establishes agricultural 
credit in Marche and Umbria follows somewhat diherent lines. In fact 
it has abolished the central institute as a distributing and regulating in¬ 
strument of credit, putting in its place, as we shall see, a ‘‘Federation of 
bodies ”, without the facult}" of carrying on credit*. The organization of 
agricultural credit in Marche and Umbria is in fact regulated in the follow¬ 
ing way : 

The law first of all, provides for two funds : one of the value of 700,000 
lire for the work of. agricultural credit in Marche, to which the State contrib¬ 
utes 300,000 lire, the Savings Bank of Milan 300,000 lire and the Savings 
Bank of Bologna 200,000 lire; the second of the value of 400,000 lire for the 
work of agriculturalcredit in Umbria to which the State contributes 300,000 
lire and the Savings Bank of Milan 100,000 lire. These funds form the 
initial capital of the agricultural banks recently instituted and serve, also, 
for the financing of the banks conducted by existing institutions. Both 
the capital of the former as well as the grant to the latter iiitEst be not less 
than 8,000 nor more than 12,000 lire (i). 

Every Commune, which is or has been the centre of “ niandamento ” 
in Marche and Umbria, or, as far as the latter is concerned, every commune 


(i) These sums are contributed by the vState and bj^ the Savingsdianks of Milan and Bo¬ 
logna. in the. same proportion in whicli they contributed for the creation of the fund of agricul¬ 
tural credit of their respective districts. The agricultural banks shall not pay Jiny interest 
for the first ten years after their establishment on the share contributed by the State : from the 
eleventh year onward and for a period of 50 years they shall pay interest at 2 y, p. ti. and within 
such period repajmient shall be provided for. The sums contributed hy the Savings- 
banks of Milan and Bologna shall be refunded within 30 years, beginning from the first 
year after the establishment of each agricultural bank, the establishment of which shall not 
be postponed bejmnd 5 3’-ear3 from the promulgation of the law'. The Sa\dngs-Baiiks of Milan and 
Bologna, moreover, shall share in the net annual profits of eacli agricultural bank in a measure 
not exceeding 3 % p. a. on the sum contributed hy eitlier of them : after the expiration of 
10 years, however, from the establishment of the agricultural banks such share in the net 
profit will be converted into a fixed interest of 3 % p. a. 
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having a population of more than 10,000 inhabitants, must, in compliance 
with the law, possess an agricultural bank. The savings banks, the co¬ 
operative banks, the agricultural societies and the agricultural syndicates 
may, however, discharge the functions of agricultural banks. These bod¬ 
ies shall, nevertheless, keep these functions entirely apart from any other 
business with which they are concerned. 

The agricultural banks in Marche and Umbria are authorised 
to grant loans in cash to agriculturists, whether the3'be landowners, ten¬ 
ant-farmers, metarmrs, or holders in emxahrdeusis, for the following pur¬ 
poses : {a) harvesting, tillage, seeds, manures, sprardng materials, insecti¬ 
cides ; [b) to furnish the holdings wdth live-stock, feeding stuffs, machiner}^ 
and agricultural implements, plant for the manipulation and conservation 
of agricultural produce, and for ether purposes connected with the work 
of agriculture ; (c) for improving and enlarging labourers’ dw’ellings {case 
coloniche) or outhouses, or for constructing new" outhouses. 

The loans for any of the purposes indicated under (a) must not exceed 
1,000 lire nor have duration beyond one 3'ear, excepting loans for manures, 
which ma3" have the duration of two ^'ears. 

Loans granted for the purposes indicated under {b) may amount to 
2,000 lire, and those for the purchase of machiner}" to 3,000 lire. Neither 
of these loans may have a greater duration than 5 years. 

Finall}^. loans required for the purposes indicated under (r) may amount 
to 4,000 lire and have a duration of 9 \-ears. 

For such operation special privileges and fiscal facilities axe provided 
hy the law". 

The agricultural banks them-selves, moreoveip are authorised to carr}^ 
on the followdng operations and functions of an agricultural consortium: 

(r) To purchase on their own behalf or on that of others, seeds, ma¬ 
nures, sprarnig materials, insecticides, goods, produce, livestock, machiner}' 
and implements, to be distributed among the members. 

(2) To sell, on their own behalf and that of others the agricultural 
produce of local agriculturists, establishing its own wnrehoases for deposit¬ 
ing and selling of the same or transporting the produce itself to general 
wnrehouses. 

(3) Making loans guaranteed hy the deposit of such agricultural 
produce as does not easih" deteriorate, placing the said produce in general 
w"arehouses. 

(4) Loans of agricultural implements and machines for a specified 
period, the cost of hire to be regulated by a tariff' approved the committee 
of management of the society-. 

(5) Sharing wdth other societies or private individuals in the sale and 
exportation of the agricultural produce of the members or of agriculturists 
within the district in w"hich the consortium operates. 

(6) Testing, analyses, experiments, diffusion of the knowledge of the 
correct use of manures, the development and safe-guarding of local in¬ 
terests means of itinerant lectureships, agricultural schools both practi¬ 
cal and special, lectures, publications and circulating libraries. 
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The agricultural banks, may also, where required, be empowered to 
receive savings on deposit or current account. On advances to agricul¬ 
turists they may not exact an interest exceeding 5 % (i). 

The functions attributed by previous laws in regard to agricultural 
credit to the central institute, namely, the rediscounting ol bills of excliaiige 
drawn by farmers upon agricultural banks or upon bodies acting as such, 
and the discounting of drafts issued by the banks themselves, are carried 
on according to the terms of the law to which w^e are referring, b}" several 
bodies (savings banks and co-operative banks) each 01 uliicb, however, has 
the option to carry on these operations or not. These bodies may not de¬ 
mand an interest exceeding 4 % for the rediscount of the bills of exchange 
drawn by^ farmers. 

Finally, the union of agricultural banks and discounting bodies, vol¬ 
untarily associated, forms in Marche the so-called ‘‘ Federation for Agri¬ 
cultural Credit in Marche ” and in JJmbria the “ Federation for Agricul¬ 
tural Credit in Umbria.’’ These federations are constituted autonomous 
bodies for the distribution and management of the funds for agri¬ 
cultural credit in Marche and Umbria. It is their obligation to supply 
the agricultural banks with pecuniary assistance and it is also their duty 
temperarily to invest an\' capital not already distributed. EAch Federation 
is managed by a board composed of nine members, four elected by the re¬ 
discounting bodies, four by the agricultural banks and one hj the itinerant 
lecturers of the region. 

All the federated bodies are subject to the supervision of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. 

Such, in outline, is the I^aw of 1910 ; let us now observe its results. 


§ 2. Rusuryrs obtained and requests for the reform of the eaw 

OF THE 2ND. JANUARY, I9IO. 


The results obtained from this system, were, it must be frankl}^admit¬ 
ted, not ver}?' satisfactory ; in fact in application of the law referred to there 
only existed in all irp to December 31st., 1913, ten agricultural l:)anks in Um¬ 
bria, having 325 members ; and 8 in Marche, having 220 members. 

The <8 agricultural banks established in Marche at the end of December, 
1913, had laid out altogether in loans on the security of bills 10,053 lire in¬ 
cluding 5,555 lire for the purchase of manures, 4,120 lire for the purchase 
of livestock and feeding stuffs, 328 lire for the purchase of seeds and 50 lire 
for cultivation expenses. The banks in Umbria, also, had granted loans 
to the total sum of 28,543 lire made up as follows: 8,2 68 lire for the purchase 
of manures, 3,625 lire for cultivation expenses, 15,950 lire for the purchase 

(i) Farmers residing ■w’itliin tlie territory (mandamento) where the agricultural bank oper¬ 
ates, shall, to be entitled to obtain credit, register tbeir names in tlie bank and contribute, 
even by instalments, an entrance fee not exceeding 5 lire. 
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of livestock and farm requisites ; 450 lire for seeds, and 250 lire tor har¬ 
vesting expenses. 

The cause of these unsatisfactory results is chiefly to be attributed to 
some unfortunate provisions of the law, and, indeed, above all it is due to the 
inadequacpv of the fund allocated to agricultmal banks, which, as we have 
seen, varies between a miiiimum of 8,000 lire and a maxinmni of 12,000 lire. 
We may remark in regard to this that only two loans advanced for periiiaii- 
eiit improvements, of the maximum amount oi 4,000 lire and the 
maximum duration oi 9 years, would suf6.ce to immobilise for nine 3^ears 
the fund granted to an agricultural bank. For this reason it is, therefore, 
very doubtful, considering the scantiness of the means placed at the dispos¬ 
al of the agricultural banks, whether it was desirable that the law should 
have authorized the granting of such loans (i). Another provision open to 
cxiticism is that which leaves it optional to the savings banks and xxeopleb 
banks to rediscount unmatured bills of the agricultural banks. This is 
in fact a system which has its advantages and its disadvantages. Sureh" 
it is an indispensable condition in order to obtain the consent of the sav¬ 
ings bank and the people's bank to carry on the functions of a discounting 
bank that such work shall not involve an excessive amount of work for 
them. Now in this respect, xvhich is of primary importance, the provisions 
of the law which prohibit, as is known, the savings bank and co-operative 
bank, when rediscounting bills of agricultural character, from exacting an 
interest higher than 4 % x). a., cannot be entireW apxrroved of. The limi¬ 
tations which have been imxoosed on the Banks of Naples and Sicil^o, on the 
Provincial Bank of Basilicata and the Ademprivili Banks of Sardegna have 
been introduced into the xxresent law, perhaxos without sufhcient considera¬ 
tion, it not having been realised that the savings banks of Marche and Um¬ 
bria, as well as the x^eoxile's banks, owdng to the scanty' means at their clis- 
XDOsal, and the greater cost to them of those means, cannot always conven¬ 
ient h' give credit at such a low' rate of interevSt. 

To the insufficiency of the endowment funds of the agricultural banks 
■and to the difhciilty they find in obtaining rediscounts at the fixed rate of 
4 ^,4, Yce maY^ add the inconvenient formality xirescribed for the granting 
of loans, and we may also further notice the excessiveW restrictive charac¬ 
ter of certain provisions embodied in the regulations for the execution of the 
lawo Plence the necessity, wideW admitted, of introducing some amend¬ 
ments wdiicli have recently been discussed and formulated in the resolu¬ 
tion unanimousW (2) axiiiroved at the Congress of the delegates of the agri¬ 
cultural institutions in Marche held at Ancona, 13th. December, 1914, 
wherein it was x^^<^P<^sed as follow^s: 


(1) It is rather an excessive latitude that the niaximuin duration of loans for supplying 
holdings with livestock, foodstuffs, rural implements and plant for the handling of agricultural 
products, has been fixed at 5 years. 

(2) See also in this connection the review Credito e Cooperasione, Rome, No. 5, ist. 
.March, 1915. 
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(1) That the agrictiltiiral banks which according to the law were to 
be established should be diminished in number but given a larger sphere of 
operations, acting preferably in conjunction with agricnltural consor- 
tiunis ” and with syndicates legally constituted, providing them moreover 
with subsidies proportionate to the area and population of their respective 
zones of action ; 

(2) That the agricnltural banks should be explicitly authorized to 
receive deposits, issue shares and interest-bearing bonds without the formal¬ 
ities at present required by the law; 

(3) That the rate of interest should not be fixed and that interest 
should be payable in advance, for periods of four or six months, even in 
the case of long period loans ; 

(4) That the regulations of the agricultural banks should also deal 
with loans for improving and enlarging labourers’ dw^ellings {case coloniche} 
and outhouses or for building new outhouses (i) ; 

(5) That a large rediscount should be secured to the agricultural 
banks, giving them liberty to go where the3^ think fit to obtain it, and provid¬ 
ing in such a manner that the State should cover the difference between 
the exceptional interest to be provided by the law^ for agricultural opera¬ 
tions and the interest current in the market; 

(6) That the agricultural banks may be able to discount the bills 
drawn b}^ agricultural consortiums in accordance wdth the terms of the law 
on agricultural credit in Liguria ; 

(7) That the provisions concerning the granting of loans should be 
simplified as much as jjossible, placing greater reliance upon the safety 
of agricultural loans and the personal honesty of the farmers ; 

(8) That the Savings Banks of Milan and Bologna should dispense 
with interest on the sums advanced for at least ten 3"ears, as the State 
does, and that the reimbursement of the said sums commence not earlier 
than the eleventh 3^ear from the date of the aniendment of the law. 

It is to be hoped that keeping these requests in mind, as well as those 
formulated for Umbria by’’ its agricultural institutions, and giving due value 
to both, a practical amendment of the Law of the 2nd, January, 1910, ma3^ 
be effected, which, if at the first moment of its ap])lication it has met wit h 
some difficulties, nevertheless will bring, vvheii amended, no slight 
advaiitaiiges to agriculture in the regions of Llarche and Uml)ria. 


§ 3. Principal provisions of the eaw of the 6th, jijiy> 1912, 

CONCERNING AGRICUETURAE CREDIT IN EiGlTRIA. 

The latest law promulgated in Italy on agricultural credit is that for 
Liguria of the 6th. Juhy 1912, with which satisfaction has been given to long- 


(i) These loans have not yet been able to be ei'fected, owing to the scantiness of the 
means at the disposal of agricultural banks; hence the reason that many banks have entirely 
abolished them in their regulations. 
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standing and often repeated solicitations of Ivigurian agriciiltniists tliat 
the beneficial effect of agricultural ciedit, granted already to other regions 
of Southern, Central and Insular Italy, should be extended to their region 
as well. 

The reasons for such repeated solicitations is to be found, as is well 
known, in the serious crisis which has afiiicted Tiguria for so man^’- years, in 
consequence of the diminished production of oil, which is the principal pro¬ 
duct of that region — a crisis which has driven capital out of agriculture, 
placing the rural classes in continually increasing difficulties. Nor were 
there co-operative credit societies (rural banks and people's banks) to pro¬ 
vide the means required for the cultivation of land as such institutions 
do not exist in kignria. Hence the necessity of establishing a central cred¬ 
it institute for the purpose of uplifting agriculture in the districts in 
which it was most depressed and of encouraging the foundation of co-oper¬ 
ative societies as an effective instrument for the diffusion of credit itself. 
It is precisely this object which the law has in view. 

It provides for the foundation of an Institute of ilgricultural Credit 
for Liguria ” with its headquarters at Porto Maurizio, furnished with an 
initial fund of 500,000 lire (r) and authorized to perform the following 
operations ; (i) discounting of bills held by the intermediate bodies and 
drawn by farmers to meet the various needs of their operations, viz. (a) cul¬ 
tivation, ( 5 ) harvesting, (c) seeds, (ci) manures, insecticides and spray¬ 
ing mateiials, (/) furnishing the holdings with livestock, feedings stuffs, ma¬ 
chinery and implements, (g) the hire of machinery and other implements, 
(/i) for the granting of loans on the security of such agricultural produce as 
will not deteriorate, deposited and placed in general warehouses ; {2) the 
opening of current accounts in favour of the intermediate bodies or the dis¬ 
counting of bills directly issued by them for the purpose of procuring the 
means for the collective purchase of agricultural requirements and for 
making advances to members in case of collective sale of their produce, etc. 

The rural banks, the agricultural consortiums, and all other institu¬ 
tions legally established which include amongst their functions the giving 
of agricultural credit, are authorized to act as intermediate bodies. 

The law in question reinforces the fundamental principle of Italian 
legislation on agricultural credit, viz. the granting of credit to agricul¬ 
turists not directly but through the medium of smaller local bodies. The 
law itself, moreover, provides adequate means to enccurage the develop¬ 
ment of these bodies, establishing in their favour annual donations and 
prizes. Onh?^ exceptionally^ and when authorised by the Government, can the 
direct loans be made without the intervention of intermediate bodies in 
those Communes wherein the intermediate bodies do not exist or do not 
cany on similar operations. 


(i) This fund is further augmented by the residue of the sum of 1,000,000 lire laid out bY 
virtue of the same law (sec. 13) for assisting proprietors damaged in their j^roperties by floods 
and tidal inundations in the provinces of Genoa and Porto Maurizio toward the end of 1910. 
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It is, however, an essential condition of obtaining the above nieiitioiw 
ed loans, that their application to some agricultural purpose should be 
clearly proved. With this ol)ject the persons to whom the said loans may 
be advanced are specified by the lawc They are: proprietors, holders in 
emplnteusis, usufructuaries who directly manage the holdings, meta¬ 
yers or share-tenants, tenants of holdings who have not sul)let them. 
It is, moreover, provided that the holdings in favour of which tlie loan 
is requested should be situated within the sphere of operations of the 
Institute which makes these loans, and that in the application for loans 
there should be indicated the use to which they are to be put. 

Such loans as are indicated above from letter {a) to letter (/) must 
never exceed, 1,000 lire in amount nor one year in duration except 
loans for biennial crops and manuring, the duration of which may be 
extended to two years and loans for the purchase of livestock and machin¬ 
ery, the amount and duration of which maybe extended to 3,000 lire and 
3 years respectively. I/astly, advances on the security of produce deposited 
may not have a duration above one 3"ear and the amount granted shall 
be proportionate to the value of the produce given in pledge. Thus, loans 
on cereals may be granted up to an amount not exceeding 75 % of their mar¬ 
ket value ; on wine, vinegar and spirits not exceeding 40 % ; on oil not 
more than 60 %. 

Loans shall be granted by the Institute of x 4 gricultural Credit for 
Liguria at an interest not exceeding 4 % % annum -to intermediate 
bodies and these bodies shall never charge their members an interest 
of more than i Yi % annum above that charged by the said institute. 
The loans are guaranted by the capital of the intermediate bodies, if they 
are on a limited liability basis, and by the possessions of the members of 
the intermediary banks, if the liability of the memliers is unlimited. The 
amount of the advances obtainable varies, therefore, according to the capital 
and the nature of the guarantee given by the intermediate bodies. These 
bodies, in turn, enjoy special privileges, viz,, the conventional privilege 
conferred b}^ the Law of the 33rd. January, 1887; the legal privilege con¬ 
ferred l)y Section iggS of the Italian Civil Code in favour of loans granted 
for harvesting, cultivation and seeds, and extended by the La\v of the 7tli. 
July, 1901, to loans granted for manures and spraying material and in¬ 
secticides. The latter privilege, as far as the manuring and biennial crops 
are concerned, may be exercised not only on the produce of the current 
year but also on that of the succeding year. 

With regard to the fiscal treatment, the stamp duty, the register duty 
and the mortgage duty, due on all deeds and written agreements in con¬ 
nection with the operations carried on by the Central Institute and the 
interniediate institutes, are reduced to half. 

As we have now before us the vStatement of the first year's opera¬ 
tions of this new institute, we think it wll be interesting to the reader 
if we set out the principal results obtained by it during that year. 
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§ 4. The eirst year’s work of the institute 

OF AGRICUETURAE CREDIT FOR EIGURIA. 

Tlie Institute of x 4 .grictiltural Credit for Liguria began its operations 
0x1 the 6th. of August, 1914, so that its work during the first year was con¬ 
fined to a period of 5 months. 

In this period credit was given by the Institute to 30 different inter¬ 
mediate bodies for the total sum of 400,000 lire distributed as follows : 


Credit given to Intermediate Institutes in 1914 


District 

{Civcondario) 

Agriculhiral 

Consortiums 

Rural Banks 

Co-operative 

Societies 

Total 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Albetisja. 

I 

20,000 

5 

30,000 



6 

50,000 

Chiavari. 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Genova. 

I 

100,000 

I 

50,000 

— 

— 

2 

150,000 

Porto Mamizio. 

I 

30,000 

4 

75,000 

7 

53,000 

12 

158,000 

San Remo. 

j 

1 ' 

40,000 

4 

. 75,000 

— 

— 

6 

115,000 

Savona. 

I 

5,000 1 

— 

— 

I 

3,000 

2 

8,000 

Spezia. 

2 

i.... 

17,535 

— 

— 

— 

i 

2 

^ 7,535 

Total . . . 

s 

1 

212,535 

14 

230,000 

i 

8 

56,000 

30 

_1 

49 S ,535 


The various intermediate institutes availed themselves of this credit 
in 1914 to the following extent: the agricultural consortiums for 117,356 
lire ; the rural banks for 31,820 lire; the co-operative societies for 6,172 lire: 
155,coo lire in all. 

It is also important to know how the different sums borrowed from 
the Institute have been employed, as this indicates the extensive sphere 
of action of agricultural credit. The following are the data in question : 


For Manuring ..lii'e 67,697 

” Spraying materials. ” 9 ^ 97 ^ 

Seeds. ” 5^^91 

Livestock .. ” 4,104 

Feeding-stuff s. ” 3335 

” Machinery and implements . . . .. 330i 

Handling of produce. ” 2,750 

'' Harvesting. ” 2,100 

Cultivation.. . " 1.775 

Sundry.... . ” 53>297 
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Of these sums, 96,654 lire represent discounts and 59,570 rediscounts. 

The law which established agricultural credit in Umbria has concern¬ 
ed itself chiefly?- in the encouragement of the holders of small property, 
as is shown by the provision that loans should never exceed the sum of 
1,000 lire. We shall now see in fact, that the credit granted by the inter¬ 
mediate bodies to their own members has been effected in small stuns. 
This is apparent from the following table : 


Amounts not exceeding 100 lire 

No. of loans 51 

200 

78 

300 

45 

” 400 ’’ 

32 

” ” 500 ” 

15 

” ” 600 ’’ 

4 

700 

4 

800 ’’ 

5 

900 

I 

” ” 1,000 

4 


As to security, 225 loans were guaranteed by legal privilege and 14 
in other ways. 

The summary tables above given indicate the importance of the In¬ 
stitute, which from the beginning has done a considerable amount of work. 
Its operations will further be extended and enlarged progressive!}^ as the 
intermediate bodies — which are still too few in number to meet the re¬ 
quirements of an entire region, being not more than 30 — are formed. For 
this purpose a special propagandist bureau for the promotion of rural 
banks and co-operative societies is provided. 

The Management Committee of the Institute, in view of the credit 
for agricultural improvements required particularly in those districts situ¬ 
ated on the sea-border where eventual transformation from olivegroves 
to orchards, market gardens or flower gardens may produce much great¬ 
er wealt.li, has asked the Mnistry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
to authorise the Institute itself. 

(1) To advance loans secured by mortgage and for a period not 
exceeding 10 3"ears or to issue bills of exchang>;e against government bonds 
or similar securities in favour of the landowners of Uiguria for an amount 
not exceeding 1,000 lire for each holding or 3,000 lire for each landowner 
for any of the following objects : 

(a) to supply the holdings with drinking water and irrigation; 

( 5 ) for the cost of converting olivegroves into other systems of cul¬ 
tivation ; 

(c) for the expense required for the establishment of new vine¬ 
yards and for the replanting with American vines of those destroyed 
by phylloxera. 

(2) To advance loans on mortgage to co-operative societies legally 
established in Tiguria of the amounts necessary to cover the exxieiises 
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of installing or reconstructing co-operative mechanical presses, cc-operative 
wine-cellars, co-operative dairies, etc. 

In these suggestions advanced b}" the Management Committee a new 
sphere of action is outlined, wherein the Institute of Agricultural Credit 
for Cigiiria ma^r prove itself extremely useful. 


2. MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — Recent provisions for agricultural credit in Sardinia. — 
To improve the condition of agriculture in vSardinia, depressed for many 
reasons which cannot be here set forth, the Law of the 6th. July, 1914, 
No. 665 (i) was recently enacted. This law contains, amongst others, the 
following important provisions relating to agricultural credit. 

The sums of 1,200,000 lire and 1,000,000 lire shall be advanced to the 
(c Ademprivile » banks of Cagliari and Sassari respectively (which are, as 
is known, the two most important banks in the island which carr3" on agri¬ 
cultural credit) b}' the Deposit and Loan Bank {Cassa Deposito e Prestito) 
at an interest of 2 % per annun for the purpose of conducting operations 
of agricultural credit. The proceeds realized b}" the above mentioned bauks 
out of the sale of their real pro pert 3^ of “ademprivile” character shall 
likewise be allocated to this purpose. 

The said banks shall not exact an interest higher than 3 
num on operations of agricultural character ; and in order to encourage a 
wider development of these operations the law, moreover, provides that the 
two aforesaid banks shall establish an agencW' in ever}’ capital of a district 
{circondario). 

Further, exceptional loans at an interest of only i U % shall be advanc¬ 
ed until the 3^ear 1918 up to an amount not exceeding a total of 2,000,000 
lire to such landowners and holders in emph^deusis as will undertake the sr’s- 
tematic and scientific improvement of lands, adaptation of lands for irri¬ 
gation or for experiments in di3’-farming and the construction of stables 
and shelters for livestock. Such loans shall have a duration of 30 years, 
wdtli the privilege given to borrowers of discharging the obligation in a 
shorter time. The borrowers during the first five 3’ears shall pa}" onl}" the 
interest. During the tw^enty-five succeeding 3'ears to the interest will be 
added the repar^ment instalments. 

(i) See the Gazzetta Uficiale del regno d'ltalia, N® 169, lyth. Julj'-, 1914. 
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Finalty the law provides for the institution in the chief town of a 
district [cifcondario) of an itinerant lectureship or a branch of such and 
also that in each such j)luce there shall be a stock-breeding establishment 
for cattle, sheep and pigs. It further provides for the institution of a prac¬ 
tical course of agricultural education for adults and youths, dealing prin¬ 
cipally with the agriculture, arboriculture and horticulture of the various 
regions of Sardinia, and for making gratuitous grants of seeds, chemical 
manures and other agricultural recpiisites to small farmers, as well as for 
the gratuitous use by these last of inachiner}^ and agricultural implements 
through the medium of the itinerant lectureships. Finally the law provides 
for the discover}^ and raising of iindergronnd water for drinking purposes, 
for watering cattle, or for irrigation on a small scale, in the various regions 
of the Island, the more urgent work to be undertaken by the State whilst 
notable assistance is given to x>i'ivate enterprise of the same character. 


2. — The financiae position of the ordinary savings banks 
AT the end of 1913 (i). — With the help of the latCvSt official reports 
we can summarise the hiiancial position of the 188 savings banks on 
the 31st. December, 1913 (2). At this date their assets amounted in all 
to 348,641,457 lire. They consisted of an “endowment fund” to the 
amount of 1,684,905 lire; of reserve fund to the amount of 303,995,317 lire; 
of a special fund to cover the fluctuations in the value of treasury bonds 
and eventual losses to the amount of 28,409,880, lire as well as of other 
funds to the amount of 14,551,455 lire. 

The liabilities of the 188 banks amounted in all to 2,913,332,362 lire 
distributed as follows; vSaviiigs depOvSits, 2,657,663,873 lire; deposits 
on current account, 69,617,476 lire; debits to other banks 17,906,602; 
balances on current account 9,704,700 lire; loans obtained against securi¬ 
ties belonging to the Institutes, 22,233,071 lire ; carry over, 43,289,945 lire; 
holders of rediscounted bills 6,679,263; sundry debits and other liabili¬ 
ties, 85,697,492. 

The liabilities of the banks are, therefore, mainly constituted by tlie 
savings deposits, which are distributed in the various districts as follows: 


(1) See in connection with this: “Casse di risparmio ordinaiie. Riassunto per provinda, 
per compartiinenti e per il Regno della situazione dei conti delle casse in esercizio al 31 Dicem- 
bre 1913” {Ofdinary Savings Banks. A Brief Accowti of the Financial Condition of the Banks 
working up to December 1913 in each province, depaHment and region in the kingdom). Ministry 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, General Direction of Credit, Thrift, Cooperation and 
Social Insurance. Superintendence of Credit and Thrift Institutes. 

(2) On the condition of the ordinary Savdngs Banks m Italy up to ist. December, 1912, 
see our Bulldin, January 1913, page 85 et sqcj. 
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Lombard.3' . . . 
Tuscan}^ . . . . 
Piedmont . . . 

Emilia. 

Veneto. 

Campania . . . 
Eatiiini .... 

Sicily. 

Marche .... 
Eignria .... 
Umbria .... 
Calabria .... 
Abruzzi e Molise 
Apulia . . , . ' 
Basilicata . . . 


863,121,259 lire 
347,802,678 '' 

321448,994 ” 

298,889,147 
231,332.176 ” 

156,327.333 ” 

127,356,721 

95.344.53s ” 

80,982,033 ” 

57,810,047 ” 

37.523.s33 ” 
19.577.397 ” 

16,182,082 

2,694.059 ” 

771.576 ” 


The greater bulk of the savings is, therefore, obtained in the richest 
and most thickly populated regions of Italy: Tuscany, Piedmont, Phiiilia, 
Veneto which lay claim to 200,000,000 lire of savings each. 

Tet us now examine the principal items of the assets. Up to the 31st. 
December, 1913, the assets amounted to 3,285,166,142 lire subdivided as 
follows : 

nire 


Cash. 36,052,210 

Treasury Bonds. 117,760,601 

Stock issued by and guaranteed by the State.1,013,571,709 

Band securities. 112,375,875 

Sundry securities. 65,395,579 

Carr3< over. 68,460,737 

Deposits in other banks. 33,302,117 

Credits due from other banks (i). 36,535,444 

Doans and current accounts. 49,556,324 

Bills in hand. 562,027,993 

Mortgage loans and current accounts guaranteed b}- 

mortgage. 550,149,110 

Credits on note of hand and current accounts guaranteed 

by bills. 441,229,143 

Special operations. 76;953,4S5 

Overdue bills. 10,890,895 

Other credit items . .. 111,479,920 


(i) Eoaiis and Ciirrent accounts granted against stocks issued by or guaranteed hy the 
State against land securities, other similar securities, articles of value and goods. 
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The most important credit item is, therefore, the one consisting in 
securities issued or guaranteed the State, the greater part of which 
are found to belong to the following Savings Banks : 

Bank of Toniliardy.z}.24,524,2 9i lire 

Bank of Tuscany.138.654,023 lire 

Bank of Campania.114,480,83.1: lire 

Bank of .Piedmont.. . 105,444,827 lire 

The next most important item is that of the bills in hand, in regard 
to which it is to be remembered that the ordinary savings banks, owing 
to their nature, limit their action to the discounting of bills of absolute 
safety. 

In some regions, however, where the banks are fewer in numlier and 
where no branches of important banks exist they snppty this deficiency 
by allowing greater latitude in discounting bills. Thus, for example, it occurs 
that in the Abruzzi and Molise out of the total assets of the P>aiiks amount- 
ting to 21,169,156 lire, the bills in hand represent 10,602,021 lire. In Um¬ 
bria out of total assets of 44,805,039 lire the bills in hand alone amount 
to 18,841,343 lire, etc. 

Another item of great importance in connection with their operations 
consists of mortgage loans and current accounts guaranteed by mortgage. 
In fact the mortgage loans in Uombard^^ represent 21.5 % of the total 
assets; in Tuscany 20.9 % ; in Uatium 32.2 %. 

Bven the loans on note of hand appear in the assets of the banks for 
a considerable sum, amounting in all to 441,129,143 lire. The highest figure 
of all the regions is that relating to Uombard^y which at the end of 1913 
showed loans on note of hand outstanding to the amount of 99,798,050 lire 
out of total assets amounting to 1,038,376,662 lire. 






NOTICES OF SOIME RECENT PUBEICATIONS 
REEATING TO CREDIT. 


UNITED STATES. 


Herrick (Myron T.) and Ikoales (R.) : Rural Credits : Eaud aud Co-operative, i voL in 8vo, 
pp. 519. D. Appleton and Co. New York, 1914. 


Mr. Myron T. Herrick, until quite recently the United States ambass¬ 
ador at Paris, is already recognised as a careful student of the whole subject 
of agricultural credit and a sound authority" upon the qixestion of adapting 
European systems to the peculiar needs of American agriculture. In 
1913, at the request of President Taft and with the assistance of the United 
States embassies in Germany, Italy and other countries, he y)3:epared a 
“ Preliminary Report on hand and Agricultural Credit,and the present 
volume, though it is an unofficial publication, may be regarded as Mr. 
Herrick's final report. 

Rural Credits is in the main a description of existing credit systems in 
European and other countries, but contains in addition a number of 
chapters of well-balanced criticism in which |)rinciples are expounded and 
examined. It may be said at once that the descriptive chapters are 
exceedingly well done. The author has aimed, as he says, at making his 
information “comprehensive and accurate", and he has succeeded in 
his intention; but it is to the critical chapters in which principles are 
discussed with special reference to x^merican conditions that most readers 
will turn. 

As far as land mortgage credit is concerned, Mr. Herrick pronounces 
unhesitatingh' in favour of the Eandschaft type of credit association, and 
anticipates no real difficulty in adapting it to meet the needs of the American 
farmer for long-term credit. He finds nothing to praise in the Wisconsin 
Eaiid Mortgage Associations Act of 1913, and a good deal to criticise in 
the constitution of the Land Bank of the State of New York, established 
in 1914. With respect to co-operative agricultural credit he favours a 
system built upon small independent local associations of the Raiffeisen 
type, and he criticises severely the credit union laws of Massachusetts, 
New Y^ork, and the few other States which have passed special laws. The 
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restrictive provisions which hamper these laws render them useless for 
rural banking and credit. Thev are designed to encourage thrift among,, 
and provide credit to, a class economically much weaker than the American 
farming class. 

The author, indeed, is of opinion that it is undesirable to]>ass special 
laws for co-operative credit alone, and would prefer that general co¬ 
operative law be passed in each State to regulate the organisation of co¬ 
operative societies of all kinds. This he claims, would make for simi)licity, 
so that in course of time the distinctive features in the organisation and 
management of a co-operative society would become standardised and be 
readil}^ understood. 

The name of Mr. R. Ingalls appears with that of Mr. Herrick on the 
title page of the volume, but the preface is written by the latter alone and 
it is evident that the opinions expressed are his. 


ITAEY. 


BANCO Di Napoli Cassa di Risparmio: Credito Agrario ; Relazione suiresercizio 1914., 
(Report for tlie year 1914 on the rVgricultural Credit Transactions of the Savings Bank 
Section of the Bank of Naples). 


This is a report on the agricultural credit operations, in 1914, of the 
Savings Bank Section of the Bank of Naples, working, in South Italy and, 
Sardinia, under the provisions of the laws of 7th July, igoi and 2nd Feb- 
ruaiy, 1911. On 31st December, 1914, the intermediate institiitionsf or the 
distril9Ution of credit to the agriculturists — agricultural and rural banks, 
consortiums, agricultural loan banks, peoples' banks, etc. numbered 2,080. 
Of this number only 1 , 1.19 were classed as ‘"Good" by the Bank of 
Naples, only these,, that is to say, were admitted to the exercise of agricultural 
credit. Of this number, 687 were enjoying cash credits from the Bank for 
a total amount of 26,003,600 francs. The total of all the agricultural credit 
transactions of the Savings Bank Section during the year amoimted to 
13,934,159 francs 40 centimes, distributed thus: bills rediscounted for the 
intermediate institutions, 10,933,853 francs 35 centimes; direct loans to agri- 
cultirists 565,757 francs 85 centimes; divseount transactions with iiiteriiied- 
iary institutions, 2,434,548 francs 30 centimes. During the thirteen 
years of activity, more than 74 million francs have been distributed in loans 
to the cultivators of South Italy and Sardinia. The Province which 
has received the largest amount is Foggia (22,648,140 francs), followed by 
Aqtiila (7,547,165), Caserta (6,942,461) and Bari-(6,360,558). 
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Banco di Sicilia. Rendiconto del Consiglio di AaimNisTRAZiONE sul servizio del 

CREDITO AGILARIO E BILANCIO CONSUNXIVO ESERCIZIO I914. I25 pp. PalcmiOj I95. 

From this report on the transactions of the Agricultural Credit Sec- 
tion of the Bank of Sicity in 1914 it appears that the niimber of institutions 
enjoying cash credits from the Bank, at the end of that year, was 335, 
distributed in 190 out of the 357 communes in the Island, with 59,000 
members, an owned capital of 3,673,711 francs, and a fiduciary capital of 
233,501,778 francs. The total of the cash credits opened in favour of 
these institutions was 18,579,500 francs. 

The transactions during the year numbered 39,286 for a total of 
13,7-16,159 thus distributed: 39,161 transactions with intermediate insti¬ 
tutions for 13,694,084 francs (rediscount 9,734,464 frs. 94 cms.; direct dis¬ 
count 3,959,649 frs. 84 cms.) ; 125 transactions with individuals for 
52,075 francs. The total sum of the transactions was distributed among the 
different provinces as follows : 

Trai^ani 2,857,712 francs, Palermo 2,372,193 frs., Caltaiiissetta 
2,135,099 frs., Girgenti 1,883,491 frs., Caltagiroiie 1,856,195 frs., Syracuse 
1,590,084 frs., Catania 648,819 frs., Messina 402,564, frs.; The loans granted 
in 1914 fall into three groups with respect to their utilisation : loans for 
seed, manure, cultivation and harvesting 9,276,529 francs ; for machines, 
implements, livestock and farm supplies 510,010 francs; direct loans to 
intermediate institutions 3,959,619 francs. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


FARM TENANCY CONTRACTS IN SOUTHERN AUSTRIA, 


SOURCES: 

Das Kolonat in Gorz und Gradisca etc. . . dargestellt auf Grand einer ini Auftrage des k. k. 
Ackerbanministeriunis ini Fruhlinge 1908 vorgenommenen Bereisung dieser Dander dnrch 
Hofrat Prof. Dr. HEnmi^iNN Ritter von Schullern zu Schattenhofen, II, verbesserte 
Auflage, Wieu 1909, Hof und Staatsdruckerei {Farm Contracts in Gorizia and Gradisca 
According to Reports of a Commission Appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture in the spring 
of igoS. By the A tilic Councillor Prof. Dr H. Ritter von Schullern zu Schattenhofen. 2nd edition 
revised, Vienna, 1909? Court and State Printing Press, in 8°, pp. 121). 

Zur Dage der Eelmbaiiera im Osterrr . Friaul. Ein Beitrag zum Stadium der Kolonatsfrage 
von Puts Meyer, Generalsekretnr des Verbandes landw. Genossenscliaften ini Friaul. 
Gorz, 1909 {Condition of Farm Tenants in A ustrian Friidi. A Contribution to the Study of Farm 
Contracts. By Pius Meyer, Secretary General of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Friuli. 
Gorizia, 1909, pp. 20). 

Bericht Uber Die am 10. J uli igio zu Gorz abgehaltene Protestversaiveulung der Grund- 

BESITZER DER PrOVINZ GoRZ UND GrADISCA GEGEN DIE ANGRIFFE AUF DAS KOLONATS- 
SYSTEM, Gorz, 1910 {Report of a Meeting held at Gorizia on 10th July, igio, by Landed 
Proprietors of the Province of Gorizia and Gradisca to protest against the attacks made on the 
Farm Contract System. Gorizia, pp. 35). 

GeSETZ und VERORDNUNGSBLATT fur das OESTERREICHISCHE ILLYRISCHE IvtiNSTENLAND 
etc. . . Jahrgang 1914, XV Stuck, 21 Gesetz vom 24 Mai 1914, wirksam fur die 

GEFURSTETE GRAFSCHAFT GORZ UND GrADISCA tJBER DEN KOLONATSVERTRAG {Bulletin 
of the Laws and Ordinances of the Austrian Sea-board. igi4., folio XV, 21 sf to of 24th May, 
1914, for the Principality of Gorizia and Gradisca regarding Farm Contracts. 


§ I. Gorizia and gradisca. 

A. —■ Form and maUey of contracts for farm tenants and for metayers. 


Before giving details of tiie law of 24th May, 1914 on farm contracts in 
the province of Gorizia and Gradisca (the law of which the present article 
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treats) we shall briefl}' examine the old form of contract now replaced by 
the present system. 

In the principality of Gorizia and Gradisca, the greater part of which 
is in Austrian Friuli, there are two forms of contract, that of roA'/nr/uind that 
of metayage. It is not possible completely to separate the two : the chief 
difference is that the metayer gives the proprietor a portion of the produce 
of the land, generally one half, while the tenant farmer must also give 
gratuitous labour. This last system is unhappily^ the, more frequent; it 
lias all the defects which arise from decrepitude'“Uncertainty as to duration 
of contract, short duration of contract (a year), absence of guarantee 
that the tenant will be indemnified for improvenieiits he may make, the 
fact that he often gets no iiidemnityr whatever, lastly (and this is a special 
feature of the region) the old custom of paynneiit by labour, the bad effects 
of which are felt in the whole social and economic organisation of the country. 
In fact, in those parts where this system prevails the moral and material 
condition of the peoi>le is bad, not only among the farmers, but also among 
proprietors and leading men. On the other hand, in the territories where 
metaymge or share-tenancy prevails, the economic and social state of the 
people is much better. 

The colonat contract is generally for a \^ear and may be cancelled by 
the proprietor under certain circumstamces. The tenant cultivates the fields, 
the proprietor usually supphdng halt the seed, sulphur, sulphate of copper 
etc. and the cattle, though these are often supplied by the tenant. The pro¬ 
prietor as a rule pay^s the usual taxes ; extra taxes in many cases are paid 
by the tenant. The produce of the farm is equally divided, though frequen- 
ly the relative proportions are one-third and two-thirds. 

The tenant is not indemnified for improvement of the soil and the 
inciease in produce therefrom derived leads, in the majority of cases, even 
to an increase in the burdens upon him. Finally^ the tenant must work 
for a certain number of day^s for the benefit of the proprietor, and this 
obligation is often unlimited. In several places the land is let on lease, 
but ill this case the rent is paid in cash. 

The particulars of the contracts which especially needed alteration are: 

(i) The shortness of the time contracted for, rendering the position of 
the tenant uncertain and making it not worth his wliile to improve the qual¬ 
ity of the soil; 

(3) the need for compensating the tenant for any' improvement 
he effects, especially^ if made with the approval or authorisation of the 
owner, or even without these if such improvements render the land more 
valuable; 

(3) personal labour in pay^ment should be abolished and the tenant 
should not be obliged to work even in return for wages if this em¬ 
barrasses him in the cultivation of his owm land; 

(4) all contracts should be made in writing and every^ tenant should 
have a copy. The contracting parties should be obliged to make an annual 
settlement of accounts. 
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It must be observed that the form of contract above described is most 
emplo3'ed in that part of the province inhabited by Italians, that is, more 
particularly in Austrian Fiiuli, while in the parts inhabited by Slavs the 
ground belongs to the peasantry, and is generally divided into small hold¬ 
ings, Such is the general state of affairs. 

If we examine these contracts more closeho we shall find a large number 
of petty details which should be mentioned here, at least in part, to show 
the difficulties the legislation had to encounter in framing one law to meet 
all the varieties of custom in the making of the contracts. Many of these, 
which in certain aspects might be considered negligible except for the im¬ 
portance which in many places the problem of contracts assumes, being in 
fact the base of the economic and social life in these vast agricultural 
districts. 

As said above, it is difficult to draw^ a distinct line between the prin¬ 
ciples governing contracts of tenancy icolonat) and of metayage in the Pro¬ 
vince of Gorizia and Gradisca. We have already shown how, under the one, 
the tenant is obliged to give the proprietor personal and gratuitous labour, 
while under the other this is not required. As for the rest, betw^een the con¬ 
tracts of colonat and metayage there is no difference worthy of mention and 
the}' may therefore be considered in the same category. 

It is evident that the provisions of contracts vary, audit would be 
■difficult to offer a common type. In the great majority oi cases the 
variations are trifling. What we are about to say is important, and has a 
practical application in almost all stipulations of this nature. Contracts 
•are lor one they generally begin on nth November, and end on 

loth November of the following 3'ear. The contract ma}^ be valid for 
■another year if one of the parties have not withdrawn from it before midday 
on May nth. 

The proprietor furnishes the tenant with cattle sufficient for the work of 
the farm and for breeding, and he is the sole judge of the number and quality. 
The expense for fodder for the cattle during the first year is shared equally 
by proprietor and tenant. The latter is bound to suppW all that is necess- 
ar}^ for the support of himself and his family from the moment he enters 
into possession of the farm until the flrst crop is gathered. 

The tenant or metayer must carr}^ out entirely at his own cost all the 
work required on the farm consigned to his care; he must arrange perman¬ 
ently the number of persons necessary^ for all kinds of work, and en¬ 
gage besides during the busiest season all the extra labourers needed. 
All tools and appliances required for the cultivation of the farm must be 
supplied by the tenant, the proprietor supplying machinery if too expensive 
for the tenant to procure but charging the latter a small sum for its use. 

All the produce must be equally and without distinction divided 
between proprietor and metayer, who engages to execute all the work' 
which may become needful for the improvement of the farm, but the tenant 
has no right either during the existence of the contract or at its expiration to 
miy indemnity for such improvements nor for any extra work he may have 
done on the property. It is generally forbidden to the meta^^er to un- 
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dertake any outside work without the special authorisation of the proprietor.. 
The tenant must always be at the order of the proprietor if he requires 
labour for the cultivation of the farm, to be paid for at a rate to be fixed 
in advance. Payment for chemical manures and for seeds are shared be¬ 
tween 'propiietor and metayer, but the latter must do all the work required 
for new plantations of vines. Timber-trees are the property of the proprietor- 
and must not be used by the tenant except for the work of the farm and farm 
implemeuts. 

Every year the cattle must be valued and weighed, profit and loss on 
those sold computed, likewise on the value of those in stock compared with 
the price of purchase and previous valuation, the profits and losses to be 
shared equally. Of course these rules must vaiu^ according to contracts 
and local customs but the differences are 'unimportant and they are 
generally with regard to cattle. 


B. — The law of 24th May, 1914, on farm contracts in Gorizia 
and Gr a disc a. 


This law will come into force on 12th November of this year. By it, 
those contracts are considered as contracts of colonat and therefore coming; 
under its provisions, by which the proprietor and the tenant agree to share 
the whole or part of the crops of the land specified in the contract, either 
proportionately or on payment of a sum as rent corresponding to the whole 
or part of the profits of the land, or to other payments represented by 
labour or by the value of the land, plus a fixed interest to be paid as rent- 
either in money or produce, provided that the land specified in the 
contract is not less than one hectare in extent. 

According to this law, the farm or land under the colonat system, 
specified in the contract, should be such as the tenant and his family can 
cultivate intensiveh?* without their having recourse to pexmanent outside 
assistance. With regard to produce or labour given to the landlord, it is 
expressly stated that, taken together, they must be within limits wdiich 
allow of the tenant drawing form the land, in y^ears of average cro])S, returns 
sufficient to ensure subsistence to him and his family, after deducting all 
that is due to the landlord. If the tenant have no dwelling, the landlord 
must place at his disposal a house which will meet his requirements and 
those of the farm. It was very important to fix the duration of contracts 
and to extend this duration beyond a 3^ear, the time fixed by" custom. By 
paragraph 3 of the law’' the duration of the contract must be at least six 
years, and contracts drawn up for a shorter period or for an indefinite time 
are valid for six years. 

The cost of upkeep of farm buildings falls on the landlord with the ex¬ 
ception of small repairs which may be made hy the tenant himself without 
special expense or technical knowledge, and of repairs made iiecessar^^ 
through the fault of him or his family. He may sublet the land without 
consent of the landlord. 
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Landlord and tenant must settle their accounts once a year on the day 
fixed in the contract, the debit and credit account of the tenant being 
entered in a register which is given to him. The landlord pays the direct 
taxes of the State and any extra assessment. Contributions to the expense 
of important improvements (irrigation,land improvement etc.) are divided 
in proportion to the share of the crop due to each. 

The law clearly defines the jorinciples to be taken into consideration 
with regard to special improvements of the propert^o The arbitrary methods 
which formerly prevailed have been reiDlaced by x^recise regulations, drawn 
up to safeguard the right of the tenant to be indemnified for improve¬ 
ments made by him. The proxirietor must compensation, if 

requested by the tenant, for works carried out by the latter with¬ 
out compulsion by law or contract. The tenant must be compensated for 
all important, necessary or useful improvements made by him without 
compulsion, if not at the order of, at least with the permission of the 
landlord. If the work is urgent to prevent immediate damage it ina}" 
even be done without the landlord's consent, but in this case the tenant 
must at once inform the landlord of what he has done. The right to 
compensation ceases four weeks after the expiration of the contract. 

The contract terminates on the expiration of the time fixed, by the death 
of the tenant, or by being cancelled beforehand by mutual consent. It 
is not necessar}^ to dw^ell further on these points. 

A tenancy contract terminates on iith bTovember following the 
close of its sixth year, or if drawn up for more than six \"ears, then' on 
nth November cf the solar year in which the contract expires. 

It is held to be renew-ed for six months by tacit consent on the same 
conditions, if not cancelled before nth May" of the last 3'ear. 

In the case of the death of the tenant before nth May the contract 
expires on the nth November following; in other cases on nth Novem¬ 
ber of the next year, but it does not expire with the death of the proprietor. 

A contract may be cancelled b^" one or both of the contracting parties 
before its expiration should there be imxrortant reasons for so doing. In 
such cases the contract ina^" be cancelled on nth November if the x>arty 
interested has made a demand before the nth May" of that y^ear; if not, then 
it holds good till the nth November of the followung y"ear. But its imme¬ 
diate cancelling may" be demanded should serious damage be ax)ioiehended 
from its remaining in force. 

Bor the proprietor the following are considered imx3ortant reasons for 
cancelling a contract: considerable damage caused by" the tenant to the 
farm entrusted to him; his not comy^lying regularly wuth important duties 
inix^osed upon him by^ the contract or by the law ; his injuring in any way" 
the interests of the proprietor (the law enumerates cases of this kind) ; an 
assault on the proprietor or any member of his family hj the tenant or by 
any" member of his family; the condemnation of the tenant during the 
duration of the contract, for theft, abuse of trust or swindling ; lastly", any 
case in which the personal circumstances of the tenant or his family" or his 
economic x^osition should be such as to prevent him for a long time from 
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tulfilHiig regularly the principal obligations imposed upon him by the 
contract. 

Article 6 of the law enumerates the important reasons vvliicli would 
aiitliorise the breaking of the contract by the tenant, namely: if the nature of 
the farm is sucli a.s to prevent his cultivating it according to the terms of 
the contiiict, or if it should deteriorate during the time of the duration of 
the contract, or if the proprietor should not keep it in a condition in wliicli 
it iniglit he utilised, or should not conform to the obligations imposed 
him by the contract or by the law; if he should refuse his consent to extens¬ 
ive improvenieiits necessary or useful proposed by the tenant with the view 
of increasing the returns ; if the proprietor should in any wa3^ damage the 
interests of the tenant, es|)ecially by refusing to pa\^ him within a ^^ear the 
sums due to him either by the contract or hy law, after the last settlement 
of accounts ; lastHy should the proprietor assault the tenant or any member 
of his tamity residing with him. 

Should the contract be cancelled l)efc)re the harvest, the proprietor 
must compensate the tenant for his labour ; if on the contrary the contract 
be cancelled through the fault of the tenant or should he abandon the farm 
without reason, the landlord has a right of lien by virtue of article i.ioi of 
the General Civil Code in order to indemnify himself for damage caused to 
the farm and for the ultimate damage to himself, in so far as the damage 
is connected with the tenant relation. 

The sale of the farm does not entail the immediate breaking of the 
contract ; the new proprietor must observe it without alteration till the 
period of its normal expiration. An exception is made to this rule when the 
contract exxjires more than two years after nth iNovember following 
the formal communication to the tenant of the fact that the propert}^ has 
passed into other hands. In this case both parties have x>ower to shorten 
the duration of the contract up to the nth May of the second jeo.!. The 
sale of any fixture belonging to the land has no effect on the duration of 
the contract provided that the above conditions are observed; but the 
tenant has a right to compeiisation for damage or to a proportional 
diminution of the payments due from him by the contract. 

Agreements respecting labour done b)^ the help of animals or veliicles 
for the lienefit of the proprietor or any other, whether gratuitous or at a 
lower ]:)tice than that fixed by local custom, are of no value ; tbe same rule 
apxdies in the case of labour above referred to if the tenant considers that 
doing such work would be injurious to his interests either l)ecause of its 
importance, or because of the time when it must be done. Those agree¬ 
ments are also void by which the tenant must pa)?- to the proprietor the 
cost of work done by him beyond the limits of the farm, and by which the 
tenant renounces in advance the compensation due to him, by the present 
law; those also which prevent the tenant selling his share of the crop; those 
that impose on him the obligation of gratuitous carriage of the proprietor's 
share of the crop if between the place of loading and that of unloading be 
a distance of more than eight kilometres of level ground or two of mountain; 
those that impose on the tenant the obligation to pay compensation to the 
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proprietor should the crop be lost; those that forbid the tenant to bti}" land 
or houses or to undertake work outside the farm, but on condition that cul¬ 
tivation should be normal and the working of the farm be regular. 

Rights dependent on contracts become null and void three 3"ears af¬ 
ter the expiration of the contract. In case of any dispute experts may 
be called in, one nominated by the landlord, one by the tenant and a 
third by the two experts above mentioned. The experts may, if both 
parties consent, act as judges without appeal to any other legal authorit}^; 
their arbitration has the force of a writ of execution. We have already 
said that the law will come into force on iith November of the current 
year (1915) ; within the space of a year from that time all contracts must 
be adapted to the provisions of this law. Notwithstanding an}^ agreement 
to the contrary, these contracts may be cancelled by either party at latest 
on nth of the solar year following the coming into force of this law; in 

this way such contracts will expire on nth November following. 


§ 2. ISTRIA 


In Istria the cohnat contract prevails only in the Italian part of the 
peninsula. At Capo dTstria there are two principal forms of contract: the 
first is the old Venetian custom, the colonat in the strict meaning of the 
world ; the second is the metayer system. The difference between the two 
is slight. 

In the first case the proprietor supplies the tenant with a house and 
cattle, or with one or the other; in the second the tenant owns both house 
and cattle, the house being generally in the town. Vines, olives, corn, 
fruit and vegetables are cultivated. 

The metayers are called Paulani ; the colons properly so called, are 
peasants. 

Contracts whether of metayage or colonat at Capo dTstria between 
the owners of rural property and their tenants generally contain the follow¬ 
ing provisions: 

The proprietor entrusts to the tenant for working purposes the house 
and the adjoning buildings from 15th August, for a year, or five years, or 
even for a much longer period according to the conditions of the contract. 

The proprietor pa^^s the whole of the land tax and the Casatico, aH 
the manure bought to make up the required quantity, the chemical manures, 
the galvanised iron wire and the poles for the newNr-jdanted vines; he also 
pays half the cost of the sulphur, the sulphate of copper and the extract of 
tobacco indispensable to combat the parasitic diseases of the plants culti¬ 
vated . The house and farm buildings are kept in repair exclusively at the 
cost of the proprietor. The tenant performs the work according to the 
season ; he has the house rent-free and firewood, as well as all the fodder and 
straw produced on the farm for the requirements of the animals. 
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The heavier work in clearing new land for planting wines or fruit trees, 
is paid half by the proprietor and half by the tenant with his own labour 
and that of his faiiiil3n 

The |)rodiice, (fruit, vegetables, cereals, olives etc.) are shared equally 
between the projirietor and the tenant, and should the tenant, withtlie ])rop- 
rietor's consent, sell the whole or a part of the crop, the amount, after all 
expenses have been deducted, is equally shared between the tenant and the 
ptox>rietor. The tenant must carry to the x)rox)rietor’s town house, without 
charge, either in a cart or on the back of a donkey, half of the gi'afies and 
other fruit, corn and potatoes, and he must ever^^ year give to the x)rox)rietor 
a ham from the pig which he has fattened for his own use, as rent for the x)ig~ 
st3^, and if the farm is very large he must give as a iiresent one hundred eggs 
and twenty-four hens. 

The tenant hires a cow from his landlord for a monthly sum which varies 
according to the milk that he sells. In this case the money realised by the 
sale of the calf is shared equalty between the landlord and the tenant. Should 
the tenant wish to leave the farm he must give notice on. 14th February 
at latest and he must leave the house and land on 15th August of the 
same 3^ear ; but he has a right to the profit till the olive harvest is over. 

In contracts of meta3mge where a house is not given, to the tenant, the 
same regulations xirevail except as regards the ham, eggs and fowls, cows and 
calves. Notice must be given at the latest on 29th June, and the metayer 
must leave as soon as the vintage and the wheat harvest are over, while 
the tenant has a right to the profits till the olive crop conies in. At Buje and 
Pareilzo the tenant gives up all the grapes and receives half the profits in 
cash ; at Buje he keeps for himself two-thirds of the maize, and sometimes 
even the whole, while the oil and wine are shared equally. 

At Pirano ineta3mge is more general. Here the tenant often pa3^s all 
the taxes and in making improvements he often gives gratuitous help. But 
he gives no gratuitous labour to the proprietor. He usuall}^ receives 20 
hectares of land, comxmsing wood and pasturage for a pair of oxen and a cow. 
Pie provides the cattle if he can ; if not, he receives less than half of the crop. 

At Parenzo nieta3’'age is also general. At Pola according to an old cns- 
toiii, the. nieta3^er becomes proprietor of half the land cleared b}" him, but 
at Parenzo clearing is done at the cost of the proprietor. If done by the 
tenant the produce of the cleared land is his for five years, but this in realit3^ 
means onN two 3rears, because vines do not xirodiice till tlie third 3^ear. 

In the islands of Quarnero the peasants themselves usually lay out the 
new viiie3mrds, and are afterwards indemnified. The produce is divided, 
the share of the proprietor varying between one-third and one half, scarcely 
ever amounting to two-thirds. At Veglia the houses belong for the most 
part to the peasants, and here, as well as at Lussin and at Cherso, the houses 
are in better condition than on the mainland. 
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THE GREAT AGRARIAN REFORM OF 1907-1914 
AND ITS RESULTS. 


§ I. The agrarian reform of 1861 and its consequences. 

Tlie object of the great agrarian reform now in progress in Russia is 
to correct, in certain essential points, and to complete, the rural organisation 
established by what may be called the first agrarian reform in Russia, — 
the series of legislative and economic measures concerning the emancipation 
of the serfs, the foundation and pivot of which was the celebrated Imperial 
Ukase of February 19th (gid. March) 1861. (i) 

The agrarian laws of 1S61 had allotted to the liberated peasants a 
total area of iiymilbons of deciatines (128 million hectares) of land capable 
of cultivation (2) either originall}' belonging to the State, or purchased by 
it fiom noble proprietors. This land, the value of which must be repaid to 
the State in forty-nine successive annual instalments, was granted, not to 
individual peasants, but to communal associations (Mirs) in proportion to 

(1) The chief laws of Russia being often indicated only by their date {e. g. ukase 
of February 19th, 1861), we have in this article retained these designations according to the 
Rttssian calendar. 

(2) An area equal to 4 times the whole extent of Italy. The details of the distribution 

are shown in the table below ; 


Serfs 

Communes 

Soul 


bands allotted 

Number 

O' 

/O 

Number 

0 

.0 

Deciatines 

0 ^ 

Of the nobilitv. 

9 G 475 

65-5 

10,050,200 

44-9 

33 ) 753,759 

2S.9 

Of appanages. 

5»525 

4.0 

900,486 

4.0 

4,333,261 

3,7 

Of crown domains. 

36,723 

26.3 

9,643,606 

43.1 

57,130,143: 

4S.9 

Otiiers... 

5,900 : 

4*2 

1,801,7:77 

. . 

8,0 

31,635,694 

1S.5 

■ Total . . . 

1 139,625 

100.0 

22,396,069 

100.0 

116,854 S55 

100.0 
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the nimiber of ‘'souls ” they comprised, that is, in proportion to the number 
of their adult male members who were responsible for the integral and regular 
payment of the instalments due to the State for the whole domain devolv¬ 
ing iqx)ii the coiiiiiiurie. This domain (i) was in its turn be to divided accord¬ 
ing to the strictest equity among the “ hearths or households of the com- 
iiiiine, and placed at their disposal, each head of a household thus becom¬ 
ing simpl_y the holder of a plot or nadiel (2) of which the whole Mir is 
the one and only proprietor. 

Here unfortunately the direct action of the central authorities of the 
States ceased, for as regarded the ulterior management of their respective 
domains, a large measure of autonomy" was granted to the Mirs. No 
general principle of division of land among their members was imposed upon 
them. Most frequently this division (3) was made by " hearth ’’ in pro¬ 
portion to the number of ‘‘ souls ”, each household undertaking to pay its 
quota of the whole instalment due to the State by the association, Further¬ 
more, in order that the great law^ of the equality of all should not be in¬ 
fringed, either b}^ natural changes through births and deaths in the number 
of “souls” per or by rise or fall in the value of the plot, it was 

provided that new general or partial divisions of the whole communal 
domain should take place, either periodically^ or whenever demanded by at 
least two-thirds of the active members of the community. 

Excellent as this principle is in theoryy none the less did it lead to 
absurdities in practice, and even to disastrous results. 

It is evident that the value of a plot of ground depends not only in its 
extent, but on the quality^’ of the soil, its degree of fertility, the distance 
of the plot from a village, from water-courses and from roads, and many^ 
other circumstances impossible to foresee. Desiring at all costs to act with 
the most scrupulous equityy the Mir found no better plan that to divide 
all its land — excepting only the w^oods and pasturage, which generally 
remained undivided — into as many different “ zones ” as there were varie¬ 
ties in quality^, —rich, poor, near, distant, clayy sandyg and so on. In each 
of these zones, each “ hearth ” received a plot strictly proportioned to 
the number of its “ souls ”, The plots forming the nadiel for one 
“ hearth ” were thus distributed over the wdiole immense extent of a Riiss- 
ian coiTunune, and ad istance of from five to ten kilometres between them 
was not considered abnormal. It thus often hax)pened that in spite of the 


(1) vSeveral other forms of concession according to local circumstances were adopted. We 
shall here consider only the most important, the most general, that especially of which the conse¬ 
quences were most serious. For further details of the agrarian reform in Russia in 1861 see 
the article entitled “ Principal Features of the New Agrarian Reform in Russia ” in our “ Bul¬ 
letins ” for Nov. 1913 and Jan. 1914. 

(2) In conformity with Russian usage we extent the meaning of the word nadiel in 
the present article also to the whole area of the land divided among the peasants. The term 
nadiel will thus signify land fonning part of the 117 million deciatines allotted to the 
serfs freed by the imperial ukase of 19th February, 1861, 

(3) Here again we consider oiily the form of division most generally adopted, and the most 
important in its results. 
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scarcit}^ of land (i) many families were compelled to leave iincnltivated 
the plots wliicli were furthest from their dwellings. 

The system had another serious defect: if by hard work and intelli¬ 
gent effort, by careful ploughing and the use of suitable manures, eto., the 
value of a plot had risen and its returns increased, it might be decided 
two-thirds of the heads of families in the commune that the equity of the 
original division of the landwms destroyed, and that a new distribution must 
be made b}^ -wliich ever^?' hearth should have a share of the improved land, 
the cause of the litigation. This was not an uncommon case. 

To these defects must be added that caused by the natural movement of 
the x^opiilation which necessitated successive divisions of the small X)lots 
of the various “ nadiels '' among the often numerous heirs of a former 
holder and it will be understood that the result might be the formation of 
nadiels of more than a hundred x>lots, some of which are strix)s of land 
two or three metres in breadth by more than a kilometre in length, and many 
of them at a distance of fifteen kilometres or more from the dwelling of the 
holder {2). 

Owing to the narrowness of these |)lots and to their being wedged in 
between strips of land belonging to other owners, the crops were necessarily 
uniform and simultaneous; sowdng and reaping had to be carried on at fixed 
times, and all the inhabitants of a village had at the same time to do the 
same work, for should one among them not follow this rule, the passing of 
the others over his land or the grazing of the communal cattle, also neces- 
sarity at a fixed |)eriod, might cause serious damage to his holding. 

It is clear that this absurd system paralysed ever}?- effort and destroyed 
all individual iiiiatiative. The Russian peasant was merely a holder on 
very precarious terms of a plot of ground divided into small portions, 
in many cases too far off to be worth cultivating. He was obliged by an 
authoritative majority, conservative to the last degree, to conform in every 
respect to superannuated traditional methods of cultivation, and knowing 
as he did that by every improvement of his 'hiadiel” he ran the risk of its 
being taken from him, he necessarily and by the force of circumstances 
became gradually one of the worst of agriculturists. 

It will be seen that the too large measure of autonomy conceded by the 
reform of 1861 to communal institutions with regard to their agarian organ¬ 
isation, together with their absurd and ill-advised carrying out of a theory 
excellent in itself, led to three results. These taken together amply’ 
explain the truly wretched conditions of rural economy in Russia at the 
beginning of the |)reseiit century. These results were : 

(i) The absolute dex5endence of agriculturists on the Mir, destroydiig 
all tendency^ to advance; 


(1) The reasons of this scarcity will be given later. 

(2) Compare Preyer W, D. “ DieRussische Agrarreform ’’ (Jena, 1914) ; Wieth-Knxjdsen 
K. A. “ Bauemffrage tmd Agrarreform in. Russland, (Munich 1913), also “ Ea reforme agraire 
eii Russie ” published by the Russian Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 
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(2) The excessive subdivision of the nadi^ls, nialdng all rational 
cultivation of the land iraxDOssible; 

(3) A certain shortage of land capable of cultivation, caused X)artly 
by the enornious natural increase of the x>opulation, and x^artly by the 
ill-advised subdivision of which we have spoken rendered useless a large 
part of the laud comx:)osmg the nadieL 

§ 2. The agrarian reform of 1906: its origin and character. 

Towards the end of the last century it had become evident to ever3"one 
in Russia that to x^ut an end to the ever increasing irritation caused by the 
existing conditions we have just outlined, it was necessary that there should 
be a total reformation in all rural organisations. 

To the Government is due to the honour of initiating such a reform b}' 
its convocation in 1902 (i) of local committees and general conferences 
of specialists, as well as of persons directly interested in the detailed stud}' 
of the requirements of agricultural industry, and of the state of the peas¬ 
antry, whose existence had become insux>portable through the defects of 
the first agrarian reform. The work undertaken by these committees 
and conferences, in sx3ite of many" difficulties, ended in a second great agra¬ 
rian reform called the agrarian reform of 1906, because it was in the 
course of this year that the x^roposed fundamental measures became law% 
namely, ukases of 4th March and of 19th Sex^tember, and most important 
of all, of 9th November 1906, confirmed after long debate by the Duma 
and the Council of the Emx^ire by the law of 14th June, 1910. This law 
‘' On the possession of land by the x>easantry ” was finally confirmed by 
the law of zgth May, 1911, '' On agrarian organisation 

We shall not no’w reiterate the details of this remarkable series of leg¬ 
islative measures already fully described in our Bulletin in the issues of 
November, 1913 and January, 1914, under the title of '‘Principal I'eatures 
of the New Agrarian Reform in Russia ”, 

We shall here only give a slight sketch of the circumstances that led 
to the reform, as well as of the fundamental x>rincix)les which eventually 
triumphed. 

With regard to the three chief defects in the agrarian reform of 1861, 
three different measures were x^roposed, as being, when taken together, 
the only remedy for the truly miserable condition of the Russian peasant. (2) 

(1) Let us note this date, for it furnishes a definite refutation of the assertion of certain 
writers that the Russian government had been forced to consent to reforms by the agrarian disturb¬ 
ances of 1905 and 1906. 

(2) Once for all, we may observe that in Russia the term “ peasant ” conveys a very differ¬ 
ent idea from what it does in Western Europe. In Russia the peasantry form a distinct class 
having its own lights and privileges. The Communal association having become in i86i the 
owner of the land, the size of the plot for each “ hearth ” ivas made in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of families in each commune, so that as may be supposed the Mir did not favour an in¬ 
crease in the number. It was therefore difficult for any peasant to become a member of anj" 
commune unless he belonged to it by birh. 
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I. — Enfranchisement of agriculturists from dependence on the 
Mir, and the transmutation of his portion of land held under the comnitine 
into individual propert^^; 

II. — General division of the land into lots, if possible, one for each 
tenant; 

III. — A larger superficies of fertile land for tenants. 

All were more or less agreed on the expediency of each of these three 
proposed measures but there w^as much divergence of opinion as to their 
relative importance, and the principles to be followed in their practical 
application. 

Supported b3" the Right and Centre, the Ministrr^ — the moving spirit 
of the proposed reform, — maintained that iL'ant of land (i-.e, insufficiency 
of land, not insnfiiciency of cultivation) was far from being general, 
and where it existed it was possible to palliate or even reined}' the 
want b}' emigration to the rich tracts of trans-Uralian Russia, or by 
favourable, though not gratuitous, grants of land, belonging to the 
State or bought for this ^lurpose b^' the Peasants’ Bank, to peasants who 
either had no land or not sufficient. It w^as, how-ever, imperative to avoid 
dela3" over this comparatively secondar3; point, for all energies had to be 
concentrated on the transformation of collective conimunal ownership 
into individual o wnership. This had to be effected b3^ the enfranchisement 
from the power of the Mir, and b3" the division of the land of the naMel 
the onH^ means of raising the condition of the peasantry^ socialhmnd morally, 
and also that of agriculture. Such an amelioration, irrespective of any 
increase in the annual return from the land, w^as the onh" W'a3^ to meet the 
needs of the agricultural classes. 

The oxipositioii declared itself for a treatment diametricalE opposite 
to this. Numerous and varied as were the projects offered b3^ the diverse 
fractions of the Left, the3" were all based on the granting of more land to 
the peasantr3y difference among them being chiefi3’ as to the manner of 
expropriation — whether the grants should be gratuitous or otherwise, 
or whether the lands thus to be disposed of should be taken from State 
X3ropert3E or from that of xirivate xicrsons not of the peasant class. iVnd 
with regard to the Mir, the opX 30 sition, though admitting its man3' defects 
and difficulties, considered it so deex 3 ty rooted in the national mind that it 
would be imprudent even if x^ossible, to make changes, ec^en unimportant. 

Thus on the one side was the moral, social and iiiaterial elevation of 
the peasant by the suppression of the hindrances of eveigf description im- 
X)osed hy the old regime to all normal develox^ment; on the other, brutal 
and iniquitous expropriation of the more fertile land, a course absoluteE’^ 
inefficacious if carried out, as it would be, wdthout ant" radical change in 
the conditions which were rendering a rational and remunerative culti¬ 
vation of the land impossible. 

A few figures will show the entire absurditx^ of the pretended w^aiit 
of land for the Russian peasant. Statistics show that on the eve of 
the reform of 1906 the average extent of land cax^able of cultivation then 
held by the Russian peasantry, by '' hearth or household, was 10.2 de- 
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ciatiiies (10.9 hectares) if we compute only the lands of the nadid, and 
of 13 deciatiiies (14 hectares) if we add the lands bought by the peasants 
themselves since 1861. In Austria, the corresponding area is 5,1 decia- 
tines, equal to 5.43 hectares; in France 4,4 deciatiiies (4,79 hectares) ; and 
ill Germany, 4.1 deciatiiies, equal to 4.30 hectares. 

The plot of land, then, of the small producer in Russia, was two or three 
times as large as tlpat of his Austrian, French or German brother, whether we 
take into consideration the nadiels alone or the total of the land at 
the disposal of the Russian peasant. 

Now, as the Russian soil is in no way inferior in fertility to that of 
France, Cerman\ or Austria — under ecpial cultivation — it is evident that 
if the Russian peasant died of hunger on a property- three times as large 
as that which sufficed for the comfortable support of the. peasant of other 
countries, it was notbecause the property was too small, but only because 
of the deplorable conditions (see § i) (i) to which its owner was subjected 
in its cultivation. 

It is difficult now, after ten years, to conceive how such a plan for agra¬ 
rian reform as that offered by the Russian Left could find so many enthusi¬ 
astic and ardent adherents. To understand this, we must remember that 
besides the theorists and dreamers who supported the proxiosals, there was 
a crowd of others infinitely less ideal who, under a cloak of humaiiitarianism 
and agrarian interest, were instigated only by political motives. 

The general misery which ])revaded among the rural classes in Russia 
at the beginning of the present century had thrown them into despair, and 
made the Mirs hot beds of discontent and the strongest support of the 
subversive element after the agrarian troubles of 1905 and 1906. 

The reform proposed by^ the Government aimed at abolishing at one 
stroke the radical causes of this miser}’', by breaking the insupportable 
yoke of the MA, by uniting in one lot the numerous and scattered 
portions forming the property of one tenant often on precarious tenure, by 
increasing some holdings, and by granting holdings to those who had none. 
Ill a word, to put an end to the worst causes of the general misery. 

This being put in force, the diminution of misery naturally caused 
dimimition of discontent, and the creation of a large, class of peasant pro- 
irrietors created a strong conservative element. 

The iDreaking ot the yoke of the Mir annihilated its influence as a centre 
of opposition. In short, by bettering the condition of the peasant, the 
Government snatched the most powerful weapon from the hands (.)f the 
revolutionary party — the participation and sympathy of the rural popu¬ 
lation. This was exactly^ what the leaders of the extreme Left wished to 
avoid, discredited as they were in the eyes of the middle classes because 
of the excesses committed by the revolutionary party. The programme 
of the Left may be stuiimecV up thus: to oppose at all costs the 

(i) See Polejajki'f P. vSix Years: Russia from 1906 till 1912.” (Paris,Ploii-Nourrit, 1912), 
page 85, also the pamphlet alrearly quoted, published by the Russian Chamber of Commerce 
at X-'aris, . ' 
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intro duct ion of individnal property, to support the Mir as much as poss¬ 
ible to counterbalance the refusal of these advantages which were too 
evident to be denied, and to dazzle the peasant with the ever attractive 
|)rosx)ect of land without x)ayment, snatched either frcm the State, from 
the great nobles, or from institutions. 

The conflict between the two irarties was. as w’e know% long and 
obstinate. With the support of the firmness of the Government, good 
sense triumx)hed, and the third Duma finally a^mroved a measure of re¬ 
form wdiich, eNce|>t for some amendments more or less insignificant, 
agreed entirely with that drawni up by the IMinisters Witte and Goremykin, 
and definitely established by P. Stolyx)in. 


§ 3. GENERAE OUTEINES of the GREAT AGRARIAN REFORM. 

We have seen above that the Government bill finally approved the 
Duma comprised, in fact, three reforms: (i) The substitution of individual 
for collective x>ro]3erty ; (2) the redivision of land into x)iofs, each to be 
as far as x)ossible allotted to one holder, and, lasthy (3) the increase of the 
area cax>able of cultivation to be held peasants. 

This last reform, chiefly economic in character, is a x>roblem of internal 
colonisation, the solution of w^hich has been entrusted to two institutions 
established ad hoc, namehE the General Emigration Commission, which 
undertakes the colonisation of the Asiatic x>rovinces of the Empire (trans- 
Uralian, trans-Caspian and trans-Caucasian), and the Peasant’s Land 
Credit Bank which assists peasants in the xiurchase under favourable 
conditions of land situated in European Russia. 

In three former articles in this Bulletin we have sketched in outline 
the work of internal colonisation both in Siberia and the Caucasus, (i) We 
hope soon to be able to offer our readers a sketch of the w^'ork of the Peas¬ 
ants’s Land Credit Bank. The question of the extension of areas capable 
of cultivation being now sufficienth' elucidated, w-e shall confine ourselves 
in the present article to an outline of the w'ork accomxfiished in relation 
to the two other reforms comprised in the Government of agrarian 
re-organisation. 

These two reforms, the introduction of individual owmership and the 
redivision of the land, insex>arable, in so far as they are intimately dependent 
one upon the other, constitute, as a wLole, agrarian re-organisation properly 
so-called, and it is as a whole that we shall now examine their results 

, With regard to changes made as to rights of property the reform may'* 
be thus summed ux>: 

The fundamental principle of the reform consists in the enactement that 
that every peasant who is head of a family and a member of the Mir be- 

(i) See “ Internal Colonisation in the Caucasus from 190S to 1912” in the number for 
October 1914 ; “ Internal Colonisation in Siberia in 1913” in the number for March 1915, and 
lastly, “The Economic Results of Internal Colonisation in Siberia” in the number for May, 1915. 
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comes [ipso facto in certain cases,, and at his own request in others) the 
free and independent proprietor of the communal land previously held by 
him, or of land exactly equivalent in agricultural value. 

In the case of communal lands not subjected to any general division 
since the enftanchisement of the serfs, this right of full ownership is acquired, 
ipso facto, from the date of the promulgation of the la\r (i), and in this case 
the plot allotted to each “ health ” must be that which the family in quest' 
ion had cultivated since i86i. 

In the case of communal lands w^hich had been subjected to a general 
division since that of i86i, the right of ownership, must be expressh" claim¬ 
ed the beads of families who have full right to it only under this condi¬ 
tion, With regard to the plot of ground to which they acquire full owner¬ 
ship, the law distinguishes two cases : 

(1) In those communes where no general repartition of land has 
been made since 1893, the plot must be either that hitherto cultivated by 
the family or one absolutely equivalent; 

(2) Where a general repartition of communal land had been made 
since 1893, any head of a family desirous of separating himself from the Mir 
will receive full ownership of a plot, equivalent, not necessarily to that which 
he had hitherto cultivated, but to that portion of communal land which 
would fall to his share in case of a new division made at the date of the 
promulgation of the law. 

This law also provides for the case of a whole commune exchanging 
collective for individual ownership, with repartition of all the land possessed 
by the Mir, The law requires that this exchange shall take place as soon 
as it is demanded by a majority of the heads of the families of the commune. 

One of the most important measures of this reform i§ the complete 
and definite abolition of the s^'Stem, traditional in Russia, of the collective 
ownerships of the family (2). All the land possessed b3' an^' household 
must henceforth belong not to the whole famil}^ as hitherto, but excliisiveh^ 
to the head of the family personally. This measure is a natural and logical 
extension of the suppression of the collective ownership of the Mir and 
is based on the same principle, namely the development of individual 
independence and initiative. 

A final series of legislative stipulations is intended to retain the land in 
the hands of those by whom it is cultivated. It must not be supposed that 
the peasant who has acquired individual o'wnership may dispose as be 
pleases of the land which has become his property. 

He cannot sell it except to another peasant, he cannot mortgage it 
except to the Peasant’s band Credit Bank and then he must emplo^^the 

(1) To give an idea of the importance of this measure it will be sufhcleiit to point out that 
the number of entire communes in which no re-division of land had been made since 1S61 rose 
at the time of the promulgation of the law to 116 045. In these 116045 communes were 
heads of families who thus at once found themselves free proprietors of 30,656,940 desjatines 
of land (equal to the whole cultivated area of Germany and the United Kingdom) which they 
has hitherto farmed as tenants under the “ Mir 

(2) C. § 8 which treats of the consequences of this measure. 
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loan granted to him either in the purchase of land or in the improvement 
of that which he already possesses. The land forming part of a nadiel, 
even if converted into individual property can in no case be sold by auction 
to satisfy a creditor, any more than agricultural implements, horses or 
cattle indispensable in the working of the farm can be thus sold. 

On the other hand, to prevent the monopolisation of land to the detri¬ 
ment of the small proprietor, the law of 14th June, 1910, provides that 
no individual shall hold too many plots of land. The maximum fixed by 
the law varies here according to districts, as must natiiralh' he the case in 
a country so vast as Russia, and to these variations, often considerable, 
must be attributed the frequent contradictions in the accounts of the results 
of this excellent measure given by different writers. According to the 
opinion of the Russian Chamher of Comm.erce in Paris it seems to permit 
any single family to concentrate in its own hands the lands of thirty peas¬ 
ants, and though the law makes no precise statement on this subject the 
value of the land held by a single peasant proprietor may amount to 10,000 
francs. ” (i) 

With regard to modifications in the division of land and in rural organ¬ 
isation ill general the great agrarian reform of 1906 may be thus sum¬ 
marised : 

To check the too minute division of land it has been decided that in 
case of a new repartition, the communal association is authorised to unite 
in the hands of one tenant the plots belonging to those of its members 
who have claimed individual ownership. 

Should the whole commune desire individual ownership the entire 
communal domain must be divided into plots each to be held by one single 
tenant, if such division be demanded by a majority of heads of families. 

When seeking to exchange collective for individual owmership, every 
member of the Mir, may demand a single plot of ground instead of the 
scattered plots that form his portion. 

This last measure, which has perhaps led to more important results 
than any other part of the law, necessarily mplies compulsory division 
of communal land, partial or total according to circumstances. Indeed if 
this were not the case, and one single head of a family should request to 
have his various plots exchanged for one piece of ground, the refusal of 
a majority of the members of the Mir to consent to such exchange would be 
sufficient to prevent its taking places. 


(T) POLEJAJEFF (previously quoted, p. Ill) writes “ The law has liuiited the concentration 
of “ nadiels ” within extremely narrow limits; in the governments of Great Russia the 
maximum does not exceed 100 times the normal nadiel; in Bessarabia it nntst not exceed the 
double.” Anhagen, on the contrary (“ Zur Beurteilung der russischen Agrarreformsays: “ In 
Great and Eittle Russia individual property must not exceed six times the maximum extent 
of the “ nadiel ” granted to each “ soul ” at the time of emancipation. As this measure varied 
according to soil, climate and other circumstances the maximum iii question also varies from 
16 to 72 deciatines (Russlands Kultur und Volkswirthschaft, Berlin and Eeipsic, I9i3> 
Goxschen, p. 120). 
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For reasons of this kind, and in certain cases clearty specified by the 
law, this provision regarding compulsoiy division has been extended still 
further. It might, for instance, be proposed to remove inconvenient 
boundaries, to allot to some head of a family desiring individual ownersliip 
his portion of communal land, to eliniinate property in a piece of land which 
interferes with a rational re-division of a number of plots, etc. In all thevSe 
cases, and others l^esides, the law, which as a rule only applied to lands 
belonging to nadiels, makes an exception autlioiising the extension 
of compulsory redivision as far as may be strictly necessary even beyond 
the limits of the nadieL Whether belonging fully and entirely to 
peasants, to citizens, to nobles, to institutions, or indeed even to the State, 
lands of every category may thus be subjected to compulsory redivision, 
partial or total, whenever judged necessary by the competent authorities, 
ill this case, the Agrarian Commission of which we shall speak hereafter. 

While the law may thus, in the interest of the public, and in certain 
clearly defined cases, extend the results of the reform euen to proprietors 
who are not peasants, it may also authorise certain classes among them, 
associations and small citizen-proprietors for instance, to demand for them¬ 
selves to be included in the action of the executive authorities ot reform. 
We shall see later (i) that many have already hastened to avail themselves 
of this privilege, the immediate result of which is to ]:.)lace gratuitously at 
their disposal all the vast machinery created by the State for the purpose of 
carrying out on the sx)ot every kind of agrarian organisation. 

It must be added that besides the establishment of rights of property 
and the general redivision of land, the executive powers ot the great agra¬ 
rian reform, namely, the Agrarian Commissions, are entrusted with the carry¬ 
ing out of a series of subordinate measures intended to facilitate in one way 
or another the general work of reform, The}^ are directed to give material 
assistance to the peasants on the form of loans, and to help in the removal 
and re-construction of their houses and other buildings required on their 
land. (2) They must also assist emigration to Siberia, the purchase of 
land through the Peasant's Ivand Credit Bank, purchases and leases of 
land belonging to the State, and the carrying out of eleim-^ntary improve¬ 
ments. The}^ must also give technical assistance required in the course 
of agrarian reorganisation and the construction of non-conibnstible build¬ 
ings where the zemstvos have not yet taken the initiative. (3) 

§ 4. The executive authorities and the work of carrying out 

THE REFORMS. 

To ensure uniformity and harmony in carrying out measures connected 
with the great reform, the direction of the whole has been concentrate in the 
hands of a Central Committee of Rural Affairs " constituted ad hoc by 

(1) See Table XII. 

(2) See § 7. 

(3) We hope to publish later in our Bulletin an article especially devoted to these 
secondary’- labours of the Agrarian Commissions. 
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the Ministry of Agriculture (i), composed of representatives of all bodies 
interested in reform, — the Ministries of the Interior, of Finance, of Fancied 
property and of Justice, as well as the Directors of Forests and of the Coii- 
trol of the Empire. From this committee, which has special governing powers, 
arise the executive bodies of agrarian reform, nameFg the '' Agrarian Com¬ 
missions” constituted successively in proportion to the need in 463 districts 
(yhanm) comprised in the 47 provinces (ryBepmii governments) of the 
Empire to which the great reform extends. (2) 

These Agrarian Commissions comi 30 sed of Government officers, 
technical experts, and delegates elected by the local inhabitants, are divided 
into two classes, Provincial and District Commissions, the second being 
alw^ays subordinate to the first. 

The powers of the Provincial Agrarian Commissions are principally 
juridical. They pass upon plans of agrarian re-organisation drawn up 
and prepared on the spot and submitted to them by the District Agrarian 
Commissions, and unless there is an appeal to the Central Council of Rural 
Affairs their approval has the full force of a legal sanction. 

The Local or District Agrarian Commissions are the executive organisa¬ 
tion of the reform in the strictest acceptation of the word. They are 
seconded by an immense staff of land-surveryors, valuers and technical 
ex]3erts of all kinds (3) in their inquiries made on the spot into every project 
which comes within the scope of the reform (4). 

(1) Its official designation is “ General Managing Body of Agrarian Organisation and of 
Agriculture 

(2) For reasons too many to enumerate here the agrarian reform of 1906 has not extended 
to Asiatic Russia, nor to the Caucasus, nor to Poland, nor Finland nor to the Baltic Provinces. 
It onlj' extends to the 47 provinces of European Russie properly so called. 

(3) The whole staff or the Agrarian Commission, including technical experts, land suiwej^ors, 
agriculturists, etc., numbers nearly 10,000. In 1913, the land surver'ors alone numbered 6,400. 

(4) The Agrarian Commissions are composed as follows ; 

(See Preyer, previously quoted p. 240). 

A. Povincial Agrarian Commissions, 

1. The Governor of the Province (President). 

2. The Marshal of the nobility of the Province (Vice-president). 

3. The President of the provincial “ Zemstvo 

4. The President of the Provincial Tribunal. 

5. A member of the Provincial Tribunal appointed ad hoc. 

6 . A representative of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

7. A member of the Provincial Administration chosen by the Governor. 

8. The Provincial Engineer-surveyor. 

9. and 10. Two members elected by the “ Zemstvo ”, one at least of whom must be 
.a peasant settled on the land of the nadiel. 

B. District Agrarian Commissions. 

1. The Marshal of the nobilitj’ of the District (president) 

2. The President of the “ Zemstvo ” of the district (vice-president). 

3. A permanent member chosen by the Ministry of Agiiculture. 

4. A member of the District Tribunal. 

5. The “ Chief of the District 

6. 7, 8. Three members elected by the “ Zemtsvo ” of the District. 

9, 10, II. Three peasant members elected by the peasantry. 

12. A “ local ” member elected by the commune on tlie spot where a particular work 
as to be carried out by the Commission, but only for the time required to complete the work. 
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III coiiforniity with the general principles laid down in the preceding 
pages, the law defines its various undertakings thus ; 

I. Allotnient as separate property and with the necessary redivision, 
to one entire village (or morel desirous of giving up connection with the 
and its portion of communal land. When not complicated with any other 
arrangement, the village thus separated from the Mir retains its characters 
of colletive ownership as regards its own inhabitants. In other words 
this is simply separation from the Mir with exchange of small scattered 
plots or ground for one homogeneous tract ; 

II. Similar to the i)receding, except that the allotment is made not 
for a whole village but for one or more of its outlying fractions ; 

III. Similar to the two preceding, except that it is made at the request 
and in favour of one or more isolated hearths 'b It must, however, be 
observed that in accordance with what has been stated above, the xDlot 
of the holder when assigned to a '' hearth ” thus separated from the Mir, 
loses all character of collective ownership) by all the members of the family 
and becomes the individual personal prop)erty of the head of the family 
alone. According to local circumstances the little farm thus consti¬ 
tuted becomes a “ Houtor'' or an '' Oiroub 'b It is a lio'ntor if the 
dwelling of the owner is on the land in question and an Oiroub if the 
dwelling is in a village at a distance from the farm ; 

IV. General division into lots each for one holder, of the land of a 
communal association which has decided to exchange collective for indivi¬ 
dual ownership. In this case ever^^ head of a family, member cf the Mir, 
becomes XDroprietor of either of a Houtor or of an Otroub ; 

V. Fixing of boundaries, sharing and division of x^lots of land hitherto 
communal |)roperty among peasants and others who are to be individual 
owners (i) ; 

VI. Similar to the preceding, but only extending to lands belonging 
eschisively to peasants ; 

VII. Redivision (voluntary or compulsory) of lands not allotted , that is 
not forming part of the nadiel, but belonging only to X3easants in their 
own right, i. e. land bought by the mafter their enfranchisement in i8()i.; 

VIII. Co'mx)nlsory redivision (excexrt of course in case of ati amicable 
agreement) of enclosed and adjoining lands, if necessary in order to take 
away the boundaries and redivide contiguous x>lots. (2) 

(1) Peasants in many places often retain the right of pasture on laud which formerly 
belonged to their nadiel. 

(2) In the course of this article the numbers given below in Roman ligures will be used to 
indicate these agrarian re-arrangements. Where possible in the tables the abridged designa¬ 
tion of each will be given as well as the number. 

I. Separation of whole villages. 

II. Separation of x)ortions or fraction of villages. 

III. Separation of isolated “ hearths 

IV. General allotment of the Mir to individual owners. 

V. Sharing of undivided land between peasants and private orviiers. 

VI. Redivision of land not allotted. 

VII. Allotment of the common land of peasants. 

VIII. Removing boundaries. 
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Of the eight operations which we have just described, the first four 
bear on the entire lands of a Mir, of a village or fraction of a village^ or 
even on the property of a private person ; they are therefore the fundamental 
operations of agrarian reorganisation. The last four, however, are seldom, 
resorted to and then only when local circumstances render them necessary. 
They serve as the complement of the first, and we may therefore consider 
them of but secondary importance or as accessories in the reform. 

With reference to final results in regard to landed property the funda¬ 
mental operations of reorganisation are of two essentially difierent descrip¬ 
tions. The first and second (separation of villages and fractions of villages) 
without regard to collective property form by themselves collective agrarian 
re-organisation. The division of the land into plots is abolished but the 
collective ownership of land and its cultivation remain. 

This form of reorganisation, however, does not coincide with the requi¬ 
rements of rational and complete agrarian reform. 

The results of the two other fundamental operations are infinitely 
superior (separation of individuals and winding-up of the Mir). 

Suppressing collective ownership and replacing it by individual owner¬ 
ship constitute in themselves the most perfect means for the rural re-organ¬ 
isation recommended by the Russian government — that is, individual 
agrarian reorganisation. We shall see later (§ 7) that special facilities are 
accorded with a view to encourage peasants to choose this last, and to aid 
in defraying the expenses involved. 


§ 5. Work of the agrarian commissions: 

A statisticae outline of the results obtained. 

Let us now turn to the mode of procedure in agrarian re-organisation. 

The first ste^) is the consideration of all requests for intervention 
addressed to the District Commission. Each application is considered from 
a legal point of view and if well founded an ''Organising Commissioner'', 
who is always one of its own members or one of the land surveyors in its 
emplo3mient, is appointed to make a preliminary enquirj^ on the spot, 
bearing in mind the wishes of the inhabitants and the probable effect on 
adjoining lands. Should the result of the enquiry’’ be favourable to the 
proposed work a definite plan is drawn out and entrusted to the technical 
staff attached to the District Commission (surve^mrs, agriculturists, engi¬ 
neers, etc.). The work is carried on imder the direct supervision of one of 
the Organising Commissioners. Thesetechnical expeditions " consider 
the matter under all its aspects in detail, with due regard to all questions 
in connection. After careful survey and valuation of the ground by experts, 
the proposed changes are marked on the soil itself according to the plan, 
and the boundaries of the lots to be formed. The project is then submitted 
to the parties interested, who during the course of the ’work are required 
by law to co-operate, and to offer their opinions. At length, with reserva- 
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tions which anyone involved in the affair, and esjpecially peasant holders 
of the lands to be divided may suggest, the plan is returned to the Agrarian 
Commission of the district, which examines it in a public session, and after 
making any alteration that may be required transmits it with its preeliiiii- 
naries and any ol3jections made by those interested, to the Provincial 
Agrarian Commission by which it is examined. It may then either be 
returned to the District Commission for alteration or modification, or defini¬ 
tively approved. We already know that except in the case of appeal 
(always possible but seldom x^ractised) (i) to the Central Committee for 
Rural Affairs, the ax)probatioii of the Provincial Commission has the force 
of law. 


From this concise sketch of the working methods of the reform Com¬ 
missions, it follows that general statistics of the results obtained must be 
drawn uj) with special consideration of the four following points : 

(1) Number of demands for intervention by the District Com¬ 
missions ; 

(2) number and extent of agrarian oj^erations previously sketched ; 

(3) number and extent of operations definitely arranged for by 
District Commissions; 

(4) number and extent of projects approved by the Agrarian Prov¬ 
incial Commission and thereby legalised ; 

In this, the only logical and natural order w^e shall hereafter examine 
the results obtained by the Russian Government in this gigantic under¬ 
taking. 

{To he 


(i) See Table XVI. 



.NOTICES OF SOME RECEET PUBLICATIONS RELiVTING TO 

agricultural economy in general. 


SPAIN, 


iNrORMACIOX SUCLVTA RELATIVA A LA COLONIA AGRICOLA DEL MONTE ALGAIDA (SaHlucar (Ic 

Barrayneda). Brochure 32 pp. Jerez de la Frontera, Croniotypographie Salido 

Hnos, 1915. 


The agricultural colony of Mount Algaida is one of the experiments 
made in the application of the law of August 30th, 1907, on home coloni¬ 
sation. It is for that reason that particular interest attaches to this 
publication in which the Director of the Colony, Mr Torrej on, by profession 
an. agricultural engineer, presents a series of statistics relating to the 
technical and economic organisation of the colony, to the difficulties which 
have been encountered at the start, the partial results obtained, and the 
prospects for the future. We shall be examining the informatiGii presented 
at some length in a later number of this Biillethu We shall merely men¬ 
tion here that the coloiw embraces an area of 254 hectares divided into 196 
holdings, of which 138 are devoted to market-gardening, an industry which 
represents a value of more than 1,518,000 francs. 


UNITED STATES. 


ISRAEE (Henry), Editor: Unifying Rural Community Interests, i vol. in-S^. 125 pp. Asso- 
datioii Press : New York, 1914. 

Unijying Rural Community Interests is the title given to the report 
of the proceedings of a conference held recently under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The Association has become in a special 
manner identified with the encouragement of cormmmity efforts at 
rural betterment in the United States, and the conference was convened 
with the object of making clear to the delegates the nature of the 
work being clone by some the institutions which are working for the social 
and moral improvement of the country districts. The volume contains 
five papers together with the discussion which followed the reading of the 
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paper in each case. Professor T. N. Carver adressecl the Conference on 
“ The Departinerit of Agriculture and Coitntry Life and Dr. Biitteriield,, 
President of Massacliusetts Agricultural College, contributed a paper 
on “ The Place of the Young Men/s Christian Association iii the New 
Rural Awakening The Rev. C. O. Gill, Dr. Warren H, Wilson, the 
lion. Gifford Piiiehot, and others well known in connection with, the rural 
ioor’ernent in America, took |iart in the discussions. 

Nothing was insisted upon during the Conference more often than 
the need for prorlding additional opportunities for recreation and train¬ 
ing for the cou.iitr3" boys and girls. The Y. M. C. A. is already doing good 
work of this kind, and in many districts it has helped in. many ether direct¬ 
ions as well. It has succeeded in some cases in developing the country 
school into a real community centre ; it has assisted in compiling rural sur¬ 
veys ; it has organised agricultural fairs and corn clubs. At all times it 
tries by every means in its porver to promote co-operative schemes for 
community improvement. 


R( 3 SS(E.A.),iai. D.,.LL. D.tllieOldWorldmtheNew. ivol.m-8A pp. 318. ill. New York: 
The Ceuturj’ Co., 1914. 


This is‘a collection in book form of a series of studies of the alien groups 
in the United vStates, recently contributed by Professor Ross to the CenUify. 
The writer passes in review the Celtic Irish, the Germans, the Scandina¬ 
vians, the Italians, the Slavs, the East European Hebrews and a number 
of smaller iiiimigrant groups — Finns, Mag}^ars, Portuguese and Greeks. 
His purpose is to interpret the significance of past and present immigration, 
or, in other words, to show what effect each group of aliens that has been 
added to the population has had in modifying the comjiositioii and character 
of the American people. 

The writer seems studiousty to avoid the word restriction ”, but his 
attitude upon the immigration question is none the less clear o.n that 
account. He regards the present system of unrestricted inimigration as delib¬ 
erate race suicide upon the part of the American people. With him there 
is no question of balancing advantages against disadvantages, good against 
evil Immigration of the kind which is now taking place and upon the 
present scale must cease, and that quickly, if the distinctive American 
qualities — the qualities of the early settlers and the pioneers of the wilder¬ 
ness— are to be preserved. I am nothe writes, "'of those who consider 
humanity and forget the nation, who pity the living but not the unborn. 

. . ,Nor do I regard America as something to be spent quickly and 
cheerfully for the benefit of pent-up millions in tlie backward lands. 
And again, '‘'We could have helped the Chinese a little by letting their 
surplus millions swnrm in upon us a generation ago ; but we have helped 
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them infinitely more by protecting our standards and having something 
worth their cop^dng when the time came. ” 

No one doubts but that the energy with which the author writes is 
inspired by sincere conviction. Unfortunately, he seems inclined to think 
that upon occasion, energy may serve as a substitute for argument; aiid 
iiideed it is not every reader who can clearN see the dif ereiice. Therein 
lies the danger of a facile and attractive writer like Professor Ross. He is 
unable to resist the temptation to coin a telling phrase or use a strong- 
antithesis whenever the occasion presents itself ; and many readers may 
not notice that the phrase is but a half truth and the antithesis overstates 
the case, and that both are considerably modified by what the writer 
says afterwards. The epigrammatical style in writing ensures a circle of read¬ 
ers, and has its uses but it is of very doubtful value in anything in the 
nature of scientific discussion. Still, the author is alw^cys sure of his facts 
and his figures, and presents both with a confidence which is impressive. 
It is only to be regretted that he so seldom indicates the source from w^hich 
he has taken them. In an appendix, he does, it is true, reproduce a number 
of tables from the '' Abstracts of Reports of the Immigration Commission 'b 
but the figures which he uses so freely throughout the text have been 
taken, not from one source but from many, and not from official pubbli- 
cations only. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of June 7th 1905, which was ratified by 40 Govern¬ 
ments. Fifteen other Governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international sphere, 
shall: 

(a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical* 
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mal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and the prices pre¬ 
vailing in the various markets. 
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any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress of the 
diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective. 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information which 
might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of work con¬ 
nected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit. 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is occasion 
for it, measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and 
for the improvement of their condition, after having utilized all the 
necessary sources of information, such as the wishes expressed by inter¬ 
national or other agricultural congresses, or by congresses of sciences applied 
to agriculture or agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc,. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 


'rHE WORK OF THE " BOERENBOND ” (PEASANTS’ LEAGUE) 

IN 1913. 


SOXJRCRS : 

Boicrenbond Belge ou I,igue des Paysans, Exercise 1913. Rapport succuntctement pri^- 

SEXTJi A L’ASSEMELlhJ GENERATE DU I JUIN 1914, PAR LE ClIANOINE E. lyUYTGAERENS. 
S. Th. B., vSecretaire general {The Belgian Boerenbond or Peasants' League. Year 1913. 
Brief Report presented at the General Meeting, June 1st,, 1914, by Canon E. Luytgaerens, 
S. Th. B., General Secretary). Eouvaui, 1914. 

IjJXPOSE STATISTIQtJE DE LA SITUATION DES ASSOCIATIONS D’INTERET AGRICOLE PENDANT l’ANN±E 

1911. MinistGre DE l’Ac'.riculture et des Travaux Publics. Adiministration de l’A~ 
GRicuLTURE, {Statistical Sialcmcnl on the Po,sUion of Agricidtamil AssociaU^^^^^ in ig 11 . Depart 
meal of AgrUiiUure ami Public IV’'p; 7 v’.s\ Agricultural Division). Brussels, 1913. 


The Boerenbond, as we know, is the most important organ of the agri¬ 
cultural c()-ox>erative movement in Belgium, It was founded in 1890, 
when the active movement in favour of agricultural organisation linst 
started as a result of the efforts of Abbe Mellaerts, of HeUeputte, and of 
Scliollaert, and its xjurpose is threefold: ist., to pi'^tect the moral and mater¬ 
ial interests of the peasants; 2nd., to improve agricultural legislation; 
3rd., to organise agriculture in guilds or corporations. With this end in view, 
it encourages and groups around it the hoerengilden, or parochial associations 
of peasants, which are the nuclei whence spread a number of co-operative 
organisations (associations for collective purchase and sale of products, 
nitalloan societies, co-operative dairies, mutual insurance associations etc.]' 
for improving the condition of the rural classes. 
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In order to carry on its manifold action, the divides up into 

several sections, as follows: (i) the Farm-women Is League; (2) the (leiieral 
Federation of Horticulturists; (3) the Purchase and vSale Office; (4) Lie 
Central Credit Bank; (5) the Inspections Office; (6) the Iiisuraiice Secti<)ii; 
(7) the Office for Consultations, Lectures etc. 

The Boerenbond is managed by a Board of Directors and I)}- a, vSii])eri()r 
Council. The first consists of a chairman, vice-chairman, general secret ary, 
whose duty it is to attend to the cuiTent business of all the secticuis, three 
commissioners, and a treasurer. The second consists of the members of 
the Board of Directors and of delegates from the affiliated guilds, selected 
by the pro\inces, and consisting in all of 35 members (i). 

We shall now set forth the work of this important Federation (2) as 
shown in its latest report. 


§ I. The ASSOCIATIONS adhering TO THE “ BOERENBOND AND ITS SB^RVICES 
OF A GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


I. Affiliated Associations. — At the close of 1913 the Boerenbond 
numbered 599 affiliated associations (3), of which 567 are agricultural 
guilds and 32 horticultural societies (4). At that date the number of mem¬ 
bers amounted in all to 53,689, representing as many families. The ineiii- 
bership has increased during the past decade in the following manner : 

Year Members 


1903 

1905 

1907 

1909 

I9II 

1913 


21,812 

31,586 

38,949 

43,169 

46,899 

53.689 


(1) At the dose of 1913 the various offices of the Boerenbond employed 114 persons. 

(2) Although the Boerenbond is the typical federation of the Flemish region, iKiAing most 
of its scattered units in the provinces of Brabant, Antwerp, Limbotirg, and in WTst Flanders, 
it carries on its work throughout the country and thus assumes the character of a National 
Federation. 

(3) The affiliated assodations pay into the federal funds an annual quota of one franc each, 
which entitles them to avail themselves of the services of the League and to receive its inontlily 
organ. “ Le Paysan ^ ’. 

(4) Whenever conditions permit, the horticultural sodeties form so many sections of the 
local agricultural guilds, of which they are thus an integral part. When this is not practicalde, 
these societies retain their independence, although they continue to be admissible to the .Boeren- 
Bond: The 33 horticultural sodeties above mentioned belong to this category of autonomous 
^societies affiliated to the 
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IMiere lias tlriis 1)eeii duritig this period an increase of 31,877 irieiiibers. 

As we cannot describe in detail the work of the several affiliated associ¬ 
ations, we shall merely remark that the services which they ])erfoiiii are 
coiitiiiiially iiicrv‘a.si'ng in importance, as is shown liy tlie. several ni.onogra/plis 
of thc^ Boereiu^ilikn |)n]:)lished in the Rejiort al)o\.’-e referred to. We sliall 
gl\'e a, ft‘W exain])les. 

The /h^riculhirdl (hdld of ReUiy, working in the comrnane of that name, 
in the jiroviiice of Antwerp, with 3,400 inhabitants, was founded in 1S94 
and now has 180 ineniliers. It possesses a section for collective purchases, 
which in IQ13 received orders for goods amounting to 60,000 francs ; its 
iimtiial association for the insurance of cattle and horses lias insured 1,400 
head for the a])proxiinate sum of half a million fi'ancs ; itliasabrandi for lire 
and accident itistiraiice, as well as an association of horticulturists for the 
scientific cnltivation of vegetables. 

The local corres]X)ndent of the Boerenbond says that it is not possilile 
to show all the progress made by agriculture in this region in recent 
years, progress which has lieen actively promoted by the association of 
which we are now S])eaking. There is no longer a farm which is not provided 
with the necessary machinery (threshing machine, straw-cutting niacliine, 
cream-separator etc.) Moreover, each year new buildings are put up, such 
as warehouses, stables, and farm labourers’ houses. The countr}^ is well 
cultivated, green clover meadows and rich pasture lands stretch out on all 
sides. The live-stock more especially contributes to the prosperity of the 
farmers. It is not exceptional to find a farm-woman owming a dozen cows 
and taking from 40 to 50 kilograms of butter to market. In 1913 a farm- 
woman who owned 14 cows succeeded in selling for 25 consecutive weeks 
over 50 kilograms of butter. At the same time the farm-people are better 
fed, thanks to the propaganda carried on by the itinerant schools of domestic 
economy, and their moral conditions have likewise improved. 

The A^ricidtuval Guild of BochoU, in Limbourg, is one of the oldest 
societies affiliated to the Boerenbond, as it was founded in 1892. Besides 
the |)arish of the same name, which numbers 2,200 .souls, this Coxmniine also 
includes a village of 800 inhabitants. The Guild of Bocholt numbers 205 
meinliers. It Iras devoted sjxecial attention to the professional training of 
its memlxers, organising practical courses in agriculture and hoidiciilture. 
It also possesses a Ixranch office for collective purchases, which amouiited 
to 67,000 francs in 1913. It has likewise organised a rural bank which, 
since its estalxlislinient in iSg8, has granted 270 loans for an amoniit of 
291,110 francs. At the close of 1913, it had opened 99 savings accounts, 
representing in all 351,128 francs. This guild also has a branch for cattle 
insurance with 310 members who have insured 1,117 dairy cows for nearly 
half a million francs. Lastly, through the serffices of the Guild, 100 iiiembers 
are insured against tire for 1,600,000 francs. 

The local correspondent of the Boerenbond expresses great satisfaction 
at these results. Co-operation and association, he remarks, have induced 
the farmers to compl}^ with the dictates of scientific agriculture. As a result 
-of the increased consumption of chemical fertilisers, over 400 hectares of 
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uncultivated land have, during the past decade, been converted into good 
pasture lands. Moreover, the farmers have been familiarised with Jigricul- 
tiiral macliiner}’, especially" with those implements adapted to sniall 
iiigs. Many sta];)les and farm-biiildiiigs have been impro\^ed, ainl tlie live' 
stock also is more nnmerous and of better quality. All this lia.s led to 
greater prosperity amongst the rural population. 

These and the very maiiyr other instances \vhich we could quvo-te clciirly 
show the activity and value of the work performed by these agriciiltiiral 
guilds. They are to be found throughout the country and have become 
an integral part of its local life. 

2. The Superior Council of the Boerenbond and its General Services. — 
The Superior Council, formed as above described, besides attending to its 
ordinary administrative duties, has busied itself at its quarterly meetings 
with several matters connected with agriculture, rural institutions, and 
social legislation. i-Vniongst the questions dealt with in 1913, mention 
must be made of proposals for legislation on labourers' dwellings, social insur¬ 
ance, primary agricultural training, proposals now before the Belgian 
Parliament etc. 

The free consultations office also \vorked actively during the year un¬ 
der consideration, siipplynoig answers to several hundred enquirie>s. Nor 
was the correspondence work less intense, as is shown, by the fact that no 
few^er than two hundred thousand letters and circulars were sent cut l.)y 
the several offices. 

Five hundred and ninety-nine lectures were organised by the different 
sections of the Boerenbond. 

A library was also p>laced at the service of members so as to afford in- 
stxiiction to the more intelligent farmers, and on December 31st., 1913, 149 
names were entered in its books. 

Amongst the institutions promoted by^ the Boerenbond, mention must 
be made of the Chaplains' Clubs", formed aniongvSt the spiritual directors 
of the rural guilds, in order that they may exchange ideas and fit thernselves 
better and better for the mission entrusted to them. It is their duty to 
watch over the guilds and their sections and see that they preserve “ tlix,: 
spirit of Christian charity Three such clubs are in. existence, one for the 
province of Antwerp, (founded in 1907 witli Sy .iiieinliers) one for Brabant 
(82 members) and another for West Flanders. They hold one or inoro ineet:- 
iiigs a y?'ear. 


§ 2. The centhaIv sections of the “ boerenbond 


As we have seen, the “Boerenbond " is subdivided into seven pri.nci|)al 
sections differing in work and aims. We shall review theiii rai:)idly, paying 
however special attention to the Central Credit Bank. 

I. The Farm-immenT League. This League, the last establi.shed 
of the central sectioiis of the was founded on July 6th., 1911. 
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(L)ii I)eceiiij;)er 31st., 1913, it centralised 117 farin-wonien’s clubs (2 oiiDeceiix- 
l)er 31st. ,, witli. 12,994 nieinlxers (i; distributed in the several provin¬ 

ces us follows: Autwer-j) 37, Iviiul)t,)urg 28, Brabant 24, We^st Flanders 20, 
Ibist I'lamlers (i, I":la.in;'uilt 2. 

During i()i3, the Fciigue gave 206 lectures on a variety o:f sulxjects, 
rinioiigst <h,:liers on tlie value of women’s associations, on domestic economy, 
on the rearing of live-stock, on clieese-niaking, on. Imgiene etc. 

Hitherto tlie activity' of the affiliated clubs has been almost exclusively 
dex’oted to the professional tiuining of their meinlxers, for which purpose 
tliey have organised lectures {45S 1111913), practical lessons, |)rize coiirpet- 
itioiis, and small libraries (2). 

But for some little time past the need has lieen felt of giving a more prac¬ 
tical direction to these organisations liy seeking to make them, serve not only, 
as they now wisely do, for providing technical and intellecttial training for 
tlie farm“Woine,n, liut also for ensuring their members material advantages, 
such as would result from the establis.hment of mutual or co-operative instit¬ 
utions. The League is carrying on an active propaganda with this end in 
view, the first results of which are already visible. 'At the close of 1912 
the Parc-Heverle Club, with74members, organised a savings bank for tlieiii, 
which at tlie end of the first year had opened 36 savings accounts. The 
holders of the savings’ books generally use their accumulated savings to meet 
some special expenditure, or sometimes the money is set aside for the use 
of a,nother institution founded by the club for the collective purchase of 
fuel (coal etc.). At present the committee which directs the PcitC“H«§- 
verle Club is studying a proposal for the establishment of a friendly society 
among its members. 

Another club, that of Moll in the province of Antwerp (49 members), 
established in 1911, is studying a proposal for a mutual insurance fund 
for old age pensions for women onLo 

One of the most active clubs is that of Beteconi (Brabant) founded 
in 1908 and. nmifixering 138 members. The local correspondent of the 
'' Boerenbond'’ wrote of this clul) as .follows: “There is .110 dou lit that a 
far]ii-womeii’s clul.) can render valuable services to the inhabitants of a 
runil coni'intiiK', Bach of om meetings is the occasion for a lecture, prejxared 
wit.’h scrU|")'ulons care, 0:1 the most varied questions relatiijg to d.om- 
estic economy, tlie training of women, the educatio.ri of children etc. 
M'")reover, [)risiness and pkasure are combined, and singing is always a 
feature of these gatherings. Tlxe farm-women in their anxiety to learn ])a3' 
close atte.ntion to tine lessons givo.n them. It is therefore not surprising that 
eiTipirieisni is givri;ng way iii family life gradualh^ to order, li^rgiene, a.iid 
ratio:nai ecoiK.nniy. ” 

The clul:) meetings generalh’ close with a lotteiu?" at which useful 
objects are distrilnited such as packets of flower and f:ruit seeds, iiigred- 


(1) The ii:ieml.)ers pay to the federal funds an annual subscnpt.ion of 60 centimes. 

(2) The Fiinn“WO.n:.ieii’s Club at Nederheim in Uinibourg, has a library with 600 books, 
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ients for preservevS, apparatus for drying clothes, and other articles of 
domestic use. 

2. The General Federation of Horticidhmsts. — With a view to 
improving market-gardening and encouraging its subsidiary industries l)y 
technical training, the study of markets, and the organisation of collective 
purchase and sale, the Peasants' Iveague has promoted this PVxkratiou 
which forms a special section of the BoerenbomV. Smalliiiarket-gard- 
eiiers unite in local associations which, as a rule, form branches of tlie rural 
guilds, and are centralised in the General Federation. This organisation 
was fotiiided on tte 6th. of December, 1910, and on December 31st., 1913 
it grouped together 87 associations of horticulturists with a total member- 
ship of 2,727. 

During the 3"ear under consideration, 193 lectures were given for the 
technical training of members ; and 250 vists were paid to business houses 
and societies for the sale of products. The collective sale of vegetables made 
on behalf of the members led to 2,116 transactions for a total value of 
480,128 francs. 

The Federation also undertakes to purchase selected seeds: in 1913 
it sold to its iiienibers 1,462 kilograms for 4,085 francs. 

3. Colleciive Purchase and Sale Office. —During 1913 this Office, which 
is organised as a limited liability society, purchased on behalf of the affil¬ 
iated agricultural guilds and of private members [a] chemical fertilisers 
kg. 36,810,460 for 2,403,838.66 francs ; {h) Cattle foods : kg. 42,773,527 
for 7,859,031.51 francs. 

The following table sho^vs the growth during the past fifteen \"ears 
of the purchasing branch of the Boerenbond as far as fertilisers and cattle 
foods are concerned. 
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Tabi,e L •— GrowtJi of the Purchasing Business, of the “ Boerenhond 



Fertilisers 

i Cattle 


Var 

Kit. 

Fr. 

K,it. 

F'r. 

l8(,)S 

12,717,465 

657,889.09 

6,1,3-1,738 

857.5S3-I7 

1S09 

13,091,785 

804,506.10 

6,723.615 

899,389.90 

1900 


730,761.51 

6,5.59,418 

1,111,168.62 

1901 

16,866,983 

S79.449.9S 

8,657.241 

1,465,104.98 

X 902 

16,853,464 

957>473-09 

11,675,131 

1,967,098.55 

1903 

21,179,028 

1,001,300.19 

16,873,417 

2,625,790.33 

1904 

23;526,05i 

1,086,307.02 

21,129,235 

3*305,5^^2.74 

1905 

25,621,752 

1,237,302.98 

21,265,744 

3,559-23 

1906 

2S,545>853 

1,447,950-37 

25,028,384 

00 

00 

tC 

1907 

29,533,602 

1,612,257.22 

30,75 FvsSa 

5,404,804.85 

1908 

2 S, 3 .{ 0 ,O 43 

1,759,475-01 

34,126,072 

6,430,717.47 

1909 

28,370,089 

1,732,034.21 

34,224,780 

6,616,931.38 

1910 

30,643,874 

1.733,371-78 

33,530,065 

6,308,209.97 

1911 

30,042,440 

1,721,773-65 

36,672,392 

7 >'^ 93 r 433 *'Jto 

1912 

32,398,253 

2,002,779.28 

38,617,462 

8,075,068.51 

1913 

36,810,460 

2,403,838.66 

42,773,527 

7,8.59,031-51 


(c‘) Seeds : kg. 381,689 for 126,210.98 francs, as compared witli 
kg. 17,399 for 6,200 francs in 1899. 

Idle '' BocrenhomP' also owns at Antwerp a ivareliouse which, during 
1913, delivered 35,811,502 kilograms of cattle foods, and 4,675,373 kilo¬ 
grams of feitilisers. Nor must we forget the two brajicli establislniients 
at Hasselt and Ivoiivain, the former of which supplied during the same 
year 2,982,094 kilograms of cattle foods and 1,702,070 kgs. of fertilis¬ 
ers for a total wiliie of 645,7()5.49 francs. The l/ouvain l)mncli, only re¬ 
cently o])ened, from the ist, of August to the 31st. of December, 1913, 
suxyplied 734,382 kgs. of cattle food and 266,173 kgs. of fertilisers. 

(ci) The value of the agricultural machiueiy and dairy a])paratus 
delivered hy the Purchasing Office during 1913 amounted to 159,795.41 
francs, of wdiich 39,756 francs for machinery and 120,039 francs for dairy 
appliances. 

Ill all, the Purchase and Sale Office filled 8,581 orders in. 1913; it had a 
cash tiiniover of 23,650,821.98 francs as compared with 3,019,000 francs 
in 1899 and did a total business of 64,682,081.96 francs as compared with 
8,576,937.56 francs in 1899. 

In crinnectiou, with this section of the Boerenhond there is an office 
for the inspection of co-operative dairies. On December 31st., 1913, 117' 
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dairies were affiliated to it, no of which had 13,355 meml:)ers, treating 
128,456,867 kgs. of milk. This office organises lectures and courses of tech¬ 
nical instruction, with visits to the affiliated institutions, sir|)piies tecli- 
iiical advice, and has a special laboratoiu^ for analysing butter and milk. 

And now, in view of its importance, we shall deal specially witli an- 
other section of the Boerenbond, the Central Credit Bank. 


§ 3, Thu centhau credit ban-r. 


The Central Credit Bank of the Boerenbond, organised as a co-oper¬ 
ative society, is a federation of local loan and savings societies of the Raiffeisen 
type. It is concerned not onl}^ with piersonal agricultural credit but also with 
rural land credit. This central bank receives from the local societies the 
funds which they cannot employ in loans to their members, and out of this 
capital it makes loans to those the funds of which are inadequate for their 
requirements. We shall briefly examine its situation at the close of 1913. 

Affiliated local Societies. — On December 31st., 1913, 378 of the 
762 rural loan and savings iianks in Belgium were affiliated to the Central 
Bank. The increasing number of the federated banks as compared with the 
total niiinber of loan and savings banks in the Kingdom is shown by the 
following table : 

Table II. — Niunber of Raiffeisen Banks affiliated to the Central Bank 

of the Boerenbond. 

Numl:)cr 

Number ol Bu n ks Aiiiliatccl. 

of Rina 1 Banks to the 


Year in Belgium Ccjitral Bank 

189;. 159 95 

189 9. 230 138 

1901. cS.f 183 

1903 361 10)5 

1905 .. [31 

.. 5-|o 2 05 

190'). GiS 207 

1911. 697 333 

19-^3. 378 


The largest numbers of affiliated banks are to be fotiud hi tlie ])K:n 
viiices of Brabant (160), Bimbourg (69) , and Antwei']) (65). 

Opening of Accounts. — In 1913 the Central Bank of tlie Boerenbond 
opened 39 accounts witli affiliated loan lianks for suiiisaiiii'nuitiiig to 746,000 
francs. 

Between 1897 when the Central Bank began this service and 2:913, 
the loan banks opened 40S credit accounts for 3,,953^400 francs. On 
December' 31st.-',' 1913 their indebtedness to the Central Bank amounted to 
^.W^>537*'63 francs. 
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Capital of the Central Bank. — On the 31st. of Decemlier, 1913,, the 
Bank possessed a reserve fund of 7,671,000 francs, in 7,671 shares. This 
capital increases from year to year, thanks to a rule which re quires, that for 
every 1,000 francs of credit granted to an affiliated bank the latter must 
subscribe a 100 francs share. The following data show the notable develo])”- 
iiient of the share capital or guarantee fund of the Central Bank of t.he 
Boerenbond : 


TabeB III. — Growth of the Capital of the Central Bank. 

Nutiibcr 
of Shares 

Year Subscribed Share Capital 

1897. 220 320,000 

igoo. 826 826,000 

1903. 1,221 I,221jOOO 

1906. 2,211 2,211,000 

1909. 3,875 3,873,000 

1912 ..,. 6,537 6,537,000 

1913 . 7,67^ 7,671,000 

Turnover. — The turnover for 1913 amounted to 49,766,292 francs 


(as compared with 522,058 francs in 1897) or an average of over 4,000,000 
francs a month. 

^"Savings Deposits. — On December 31st., 1913 the Central Bank had 
in deposit : (i) 15,517,251.29 francs paid in by the affiliated banks, and 
(2) 593,119.88 francs paid in by private persons, or a total of over 16,000,000 
francs. The following data in regard to the increase of the deposits paid 
into the Central Bank will be found of interest: 


Table IV. — Increase of the Deposits paid into the Central Bank. 

Deposits 

of 

Year Local Banks Private Deposits 

' 1897 37,487.85 28,436,08 

1900 293,269.86 85,622,46 

iQf'JS . 2,249,611.75 131,796.40 

1906 5,785,479-72 274,782.34 

1909 • .. 9,025,228.05 398,885.09 

1912 15.130,496,90 535,291.34 

1913 ..15,517,251.29 593,119.88 


The funds thus entrusted to the Central Bank of the Boerenbond are 
1 nvested in conformity with the decisions of its General Meeting. 

Land Loans. — In 1904 the Central Bank of the Boerenbond opened a 
Land Credit Section for farmers. Loans are granted both by the local banks 
at an interest of 4 % %, and by the Central Bank at a rate of 4 ^ % for 
loans of less than 5,000 francs and 5 % for loans exceeding 5,000 francs. 
The Central Bank does not, however,*transact business directly except with 
farmers in communes which have no local banks. 
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The local banks procure the necessary capital for these transactions 
from the Central Bank, which advances it to them at 4 %, interest. The 
Central Bank in its ttirn secures the requisite capital by issuing land bonds 
(for 100, 200, 500, and 1,000 francs, at 3.6 % interest) for an amount cor-' 
responding to the value of the mortgages which it holds. 

These bonds are secured (a) by the capital and reserve funds cf the 
Central Bank, which, on Decem'ber 31st., 1913, amounted to about 
7,000,000 francs; (&) by the mortgages wrhich the Bank itself possesses ; 
(c) br" the unlimited liability of the members of the Raiffeisen banks for 
the loans which they make. 

As-in the case of other credits, the local banks must subscribe a hundred 
francs share for each thousand francs thus lent by the Central Bank. 

The loans may not exceed rds. of the value of the land on which they 
are made, and they are granted for terms var^dng from i to 29 years ; they 
are repayable in half yearly or 3^earty instalments, though the loan may be 
paid off at an earlier date. 

In 1913 the Central Bank made, through the agency of the local banks, 
71 loans for 386,250 francs, and it arranged directly 40 such loans amount¬ 
ing to 290,000 francs, thus providing in all iii loans for an.amount of 

676,250 francs. The largest sums were distributed in the provinces of 
Antwerp (208,700 francs) andBimbouig (184,750 francs). 

Since its foundation, the land credit section of the Boerenbond lias 
made the following mutual loans : 


Table. V. —• Increase in Land Credit Operations. 


Year 

Through Local Banks 

Direct Loans 

Number 

Value 

Number 


1904 . 

21 

71,600 

15 

77,Soo 

1905 .... . 

62 

394,100 

26 

,68,440 

1906 .■ 

37 . 

149,500 

48. . 

226,840 

1907 —.. . 

36 

265,600' 

■ 41 ■ • 

'160,550 

1908 . . . . '. 

45 

205,000 

38' ' 

204,520 

1999 . 

54 

300,150 

26. 

120,500 

1910 . . . . . ■ 

96 

351,695 

40 

207,550 

I9II , . . , ■ . . . 

94 

434,850 

36 

162,975 

i 9 r 3 '. . 

134 

689,000 

48 

, ’ 401,200 

1913 .w '. ■. ; 

71 

386,250 

440 

290,000 

- 1 " ' ' : " .b' ' Total ' . ; L 

^50'' 1 

3,247.745 

358 

1 1,920,375 


















THK W'ORE: of 1 

HK 

BOERENBOND 

(peasants' eeagde) 


The loans are classi 

lied 

as follows accorc 

ing to their value : 





I.oaiis made tlircjugli 
lyfjcal Banks 

Dh-e 

I.c.fai 

From I franc 

to 

1,000 francs , 

...... 103 

48 

9 1,001 


2,000 9 

...... 17S 

82 

)) 2,001 )) 

>) 

3,000 ') 

...... 126 

71 

3,001 .9 


4,000 j> 

. 83 

34 

)) 4,001 )) 

)) 

5,000 n . 

33 - 

31 

H 

0 

q 

)) 

10,000 0 

...... 64 

43 

)) 10,001 ?) 

.) 

20,000 ;) 


36 

))■ 20,001 ') ■ 

)) 

30,000 )) 

...... 13 

6 

above 9 


30,000 

...... 10 

7 


Total . . , 650 358 


Most of these loans were made for the purchase and erectiosi of build¬ 
ings and for the purchase of land. 

In accordance with an arrangement recently made between the Central 
Bank of the Boerenbond and the French Fife Insurance Coinpaiiy, 
L’Urbaine^\ the-borrower is enabled to take out, simnltaneously with 
his loan, a life insurance policy. On the payment of a year’s premium 
the Fife Insurance Company guarantees payment of any anntities still 
due on the loan should the borrower die, thus freeing his heirs from a bur¬ 
den which is often heav^T-. 

Transactions of the local affiliated loan banks. — The following data 
referring to December 31st., 1912, are available in regatd to the trans¬ 
actions of the loan banks affiliated to the Central Bank of the Boerenbond. 

(1) Number of Affiliated Banks on December 31st., 

1912. 363 

(2) Number of Members.. 27,132 

(3) Value of Shares Paid up by Members -on 

December 31st., 1912. 80,896.00 

(4) Savings Deposits:.. 

(a) Received in 1912'...- 12,187,852.91 

(b) Refunded in 1912, . ■■.. 9,129,086.82 

(c) Received from Date of Foundation (1897) to 

December 31st., 1912 84,618,588.55 

{d) Existing on December 31st., 1912. ..... 30,125,185.67 

(5) Foans:' 

{a) Made in 1912, Number 3,588 for. , . francs 6,159,184.98 

[b) Refunded dn 1912 . . 0 . . ' . . ■ 3,638,710.06 

(c) Made since 1897 up December 31st., 1912, 

■' Niimber 36,458',' for . , . ' . . ■ . . francs 38,319,899.15 ;: 
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(I) vSectirity of Loans made fro m D ate of Establish - 


ment ; 

Loans Secured by Sureties . u . . 33^577 

)) )) )) Preference Mortgage . . 667 

).) on Pledge. 292 

)) )) on Life Insurance. 30 

» » on Mortgage of Land . . . 1,892 


36,458 

{e) Object of Loans : 

Purchase of Feeds for Cattle, Fertilisers etc. 5 d 55 

)) M Cows, Horses, Pigs. 11,970 

» )) Agricultural Machinery ... 714 

» )) Land. 3 A14 

» Houses.. 2,825 

Building or Repair of Houses, Stables, 

Warehouses etc. 3»338 

Repayment of Debts. 3^549 

To Pay off Co-heirs . 689 

To Start in Business. 2,296 

Various. 2,808 


36.458 

(/) Value of Loans on December 31st., 1912 . . 15,678,720.70 

(6) Reserve fund: 

Special Reseiwe Fund on December 31st., 1912 34 j 544*59 

Ordinary Reserve Fund. ... . 449,055,15 

Emergency Fund ... 265,434.88 


If we compare these data with those for previous years, which we 
omit here for the sake of brevity, they show a constant increase in the busi¬ 
ness transacted by the affiliated banks. 


§ 4. Office for the inspection of the societies affiuated 

TO THE BOERENBOND 'b 


This .Office, which was originally annexed to the Central Credit Bank, 
now forms an independent section of the Boerenbond. It exercises supervision 
over the Raiffeisen banks affiliated to the Central Bank, over the farm- 
women's clubs, and over the rural guilds and purchasing sections which re¬ 
quest its services. All the institutions subject to its supervision are visited 
at least once a year by an inspector who examines the management and the 
boo.ks. ■ 

In 1913 the inspectors of the Boerenbond paid 454 visits to the rural 
banks, 381 being ordinary visits for the annual auditing of the books, and 
73 special visits for the purpose of giving preliminary instructions to the 
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managers of new iiinil banks, alfordiiig legal assistance to banks in liquid- 
irtioii etc. Besides this, the Office arranged for 50 lectures on agricultural 
credit. 

During the sa,ine year, 160 agricultural guilds and purchase sections 
were i]')S])(‘cte(l and 5 i .lectures delivered to them on technical questions. 
The Iiispeetic)!] (Jffice aims m<')re especially at perfecting the organisation 
a,rid working of t,hese societies, supplying them with good. b3'e--laws, and 
watching o\au’ their strict observance. 

Inspectors also paid 88 visits to the fariivwomeii'’s clubs in 1913, 
with a view to ensuring simplicity and order in their management. 


As already stated, the Boemtbond also has a branch for insurance 
against lire, hail, loss of live-stock, and for life-insurance. We deal with 
the work of this important branch in the section of the Bulletin devoted to 
insurance. 




FRANCE. 


rHE C0-( 


RATiVE DAIRIESOI' THECKARENTIvS AND I’OITOE, 


souiicES: 

M'lN'isTi^RE I5E L’AGRictiLTURE; Eiiqucte sur riudustiie laitiore (loo-j). raris, Impriniciie 
nationale, 1903 {Enquiryf into the Dairy Iminstry (1902) ^ .Pans, 'Sational Prinii n;q-press (1003). 

lyORETTE (G.); lyCS iaiteries cooperati’i’cs (Tract 79 <d’Action Popixlairc»). Reims (s. d), 
Co-operative Dairies {Tmct 79 of “ Popular Action ”, Rkeinis, No l)afi\ 

Rozeray (A) : Etude sur les Ixeurreries cooperatives ct rindustfic laitiere dans le departeineiri 
des Deux-S<evres, Niort, 1900 [Account of the Co-operative Butter paclorics of the Depart¬ 
ment of DeuX'Sevres, Niort, 1900). 

Taxont (Georges) : Da cooperation dans rindustrie beurriere en France et a i’td:ranger. l^iris, 
Darose, 190S [Co-operation in the Butter Industry in France and Abroad, Paris, Larose, l ooS). 

Tii-U'AIne (P) ; Des Iaiteries cooperatives en France. Dille, Camille Roixbe, 1900 [Co-operaiive 
Dairies in France, Lille, Camille Rohhe, 1900). 

Rigaex ; D^s Iaiteries cooperatives en France; organisation, fonctionnenieiit et resultats 
'{Publications de la Societe des Agriculteurs dc France], Paris, Morillot, 1895 [Co-operative 
Dairies in France, their Organisation, Working and Resvdts {Ptiblicaiions of the Society of 
AgficiiUunsts of France] ; Paris, Morillot, 1895. 

D’industrie DU Betjrre, journal liebdomadaire, organe officiel de rAssodation centralc des 
Daiteries cooperatives des Charentes et du Poitou (" The Butter Industry ”, iPcekly Oificial 
Organ of the Central Association of the Co-operative Dairies of the Charentes and of Poitou). 


§ I. Origin and devedopiment of ii-ie co-operattve Mc/vipivneNT. 

A portion of the departments of Charente and CliaiXdite-IniAhietire 
and the southern part of that of Beux-Sevres, comprised under the riaine of 
Saintoiige, was formerly rich as a vine-growing country. 

But when the phylloxera appeared, its prosperity rapidity vanislied, ; 
in 1880 hundreds of hectares had already succumbed to the ravages of 
the plague, and in 1885 took place the kvSt vintage in the southern part 
of Beux-Sevres. 

The wine growers were ruined, they had lived from day to day 
without thought for the morrow and a great part of the.ir land lay fallow. 
The more industrious, having rooted up the now useless vines, tried to grow 
some corn, and above all to sow- their ground with liicern, sainfoin .and 
clover. These meadows produced good crops, thus enabling their owners to 
keep some dairy cows. 
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Tills was new work for them, and the making of butter was alnic,ist 
tiiikiiowii. Just at this time butter “making b}- maciiiiiei}' had been 
ititrodiiced, for it was in 187S that the first centrifugal separator appeared 
in hraiice. 

industrial dairies prospered rapidl3',, for thej had al^solute coiiimaiid 
of the situation ; the}- bought, at a ridicuiously low price, milk 'wliicii 
for the want of markets the farmers could not utilise. Tlie profits however 
of tlie new iudustr}:' did not compensate for the loss of the vineyards« 

Ill 1884, the law concerning professional syndicates was passed by 
Parliament. There were difficulties to overcome in its elaboration/ there 
was much discussion, and the services wffiicli it w’’ould render to agriculture 
were dwelt on insistently. In 1888 at Chaille the first co-operative dairy 
was founded. Its methods were of the most rudimentary character, and not 
alwa^'S ill accordance with the latest scientific discoveries. Not withstand¬ 
ing, its success was rapid; in the first year it made use of 589,600 litres of 
milk. 

Its example was followed in all the southern part of the department 
of Deux-Sevres, in La Vendee and even more in Charente-Inferieure, 
Since 1895 there have been 70 associations, using 91,021,000 litres of 
milk, making 5,239,900 kilogrammes of butter for about the value of 
12,230,000 francs. 

Unfortunately these new societies were content to imitate the first 
established without improvement in the buildings, nor yet in the plant, nor in 
the code of rules. At length there vrere signs that the industry might come 
to an end; in the department of Charente, the people began to replant the 
vineyards giving up all effort to increase the dairy industr}! In the north, 
where the rural population w^as composed chiefly of farmers, every attempt 
failed on account of the hostility of the landlords who preferred to compel 
their tenants to send their milk to an ordinary commercial butter factory 
rather than permit them to form co-operative societies. 

Such was the state of affairs when in 1897, the Departmen t of Agriculture 
comniissioned I\I. Martin, director of the dair}- industry of Mamirolle, to 
visit the district. His lectures and advice, eagerty listened to, induced the 
farmers to resume the work and at the same time to correct the errors of 
the earlier establishments. In the whole region new life arose, and in 1898 
there were 88 societies taking in 144,470,000 litres of milk, and making 
6,828,000 kilogrammes of butter. About this time, the dairies of La 
Creche, Ecliire and vSurgeres were definitely established, and these may 
be looked on as models. 

In the same year, M. Domic arrived, at Surgeres, and under him the co¬ 
operative dairies almost attained perfection from a technical point of view. 
In this village there was established a dairy with a laboratory in which the 
best means for the treatment of inilk were studied, and a cattle-shed in which 
experiments in feeding were made. All the dairies of the district, wdien in 
any difficult}?-, turned to the dairy of Surgeres for advice. Little by little, 
M. Domic educated the wffiole population of the region and, as a proof of this 
statement, here at the present time where ecoiiom}?- prevails to the last de- 
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gree, t'lie Adiiiinistrative Council of a dairy does not liesitrite t<:> risk S|)v:Mk]~ 
iiig from 10,000 to 15,000 francs, when it knows tliat siicli an «)iitla\- will 
be compensated for by improvement, both, in quantity arid cjiiaiitx' ui 
produce. 

But in one respect perfection had not been attaincal ; a, corniiierciid. 
organisation was still watit,iiig to procure at tlie lowest |n'ice tlirviiecessary 
utensils and appliances, and ensure good sales. I'lie various co-oper¬ 
ative societies soon came to recognize this necessity, so tl:iat in t„l,ie 
Central Association of Co-operative Dairies of the Chareiites ainl ,ho:itou 
was founded, and this association soon included nearl}- all the dairies oi, 
the district. 

It began its work humbly by buydng charcoal and caller) (for vvra|)- 
ping butter) for the associated societies. But by degrees, owing' tc) t lir* e 11 <arts 
of its president,.M. Rouvier, it became more aml>itious. In iSpyit a|">|,)oiuted,, 
an inspecting committee ; in 1903 it founded a professional dairy-scliool at 
Siirgeres, of which it undertookthe manageinent, assisted by tlje (kiverruneiit. 
It directly helped the butter industry by furnishing tlie co-o],:)erative dairit'S 
with competent workmen and by bringing refrigerating machinery into com¬ 
mon use. 

But it is in the output of its produce that the association has been 
chiefly useful. Since 1S97 it has had a service of refrigerator trucks fo.r 
the conveyance of butter to Paris. It also exercises a considerable in- 
■flueiice on carrying companies and sale agencies. It makes itself acciuai,nte<l 
with the produce of syndicates and takes part in competitions and exliil)- 
itioiis in France and elsewhere. 


§ 2. Organisation of a co-operative d.viry. 

According to M. A. Rozeray, to whose exx^erieiice the co-o|)crati\'"(';‘ 
dairies of Deux-Sevres are much indebted, a good rlair3r requires; 

(1) An abimdarice of excellent water ; 

(2) Aslope sufficient to ensure that the water used for wasliing Ire coiir- 
pletely and rapidly carried oh ; 

(3) That the daiiwnshould be so situated that within tire smallest | )oss- 
ible radius it can be supplied with 5,000 litres of milk per day. 

Those companies that have not taken these three conditions into ac¬ 
count find themselves in a position of inferiority. 

Without an abundance of water in summer it is impossible to carry on 
the various processes necessitated by the progress of the milk industiqu 
the^ use'of the ice-machine, The pasteurization' of whey etc., without good 
■water would be impossible. 

^ ^ A deficiency- of good drainage would cause pestilential odours very 
injurious to the dairy .produce. ' 

" ' With a too extensive radius ■ it is difficult, especially in surmiier, -to 
■collect su|)plies of milk from' which choice butter can be obtained. ■ Dast'ly, 
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it lias betai ascertained tliat the c<")St of labour and plant for 5,000 litres 
0,1 .iiiilk will ,Mot l'>e higlier than tliat rei.[niired for 2,boo litres. 

Tlie t:‘X|>(.a'sse is therr'fore nntcl') less in proportion for 5,000 litres tliaii for 
1,500 liti'es. ,lt may Ixi added that many associations have neglected to 
|,>rotit I,)}’ old v\‘at,cr''-inills, long nnnsed, fr<:.)iii which tliey might have derived 
a I'Kirl of their iiiotm: fo,ree at small cost. 

i\l. RozcvrjiA'crnn^iders tliat proximity to a railway station , often regarded 
as most iiii|K)rtrii}t, is less so than those conditions above-mentioned. In 
fact, Ijiitter is iniich i(sss 111 volnme than the milk required to ]3roduce it, 
and is easily conveyed to the nearest railway station. 

I'o estalilisli a co-operative dairy;, the founders, numbering from 60 to 
30Q, meet togetlim'and advance the whole or part of the capital, generally^ 
at the rale oi: irom 3 to 4 ])er cent ; the shares are worth from 100 to 400 
francs eaclr and arc paid olT every live r^ears. 

'rhe sum rec|iured for tlie i>urchase of land and tlie erection of buildings 
and for plant, varies from 25,000 to 70,000 francs, according to the size of 
tlie factor\a 

Tlie work has always been done on a small scale; the founders, either 
fearing to undertake too heavy a charge or not foreseeing the future iiiiport- 
aiice of the dairy, liave erected buildings which are too small, and procured 
plant which lias liad to Ire completed or replaced even before it is worn 
out. 

In |>ro\'isirvnrd meetings the rules are discussed and accepted. In an 
apiHsndix will Ire found the model rules drawn up by M. Rozeray with 
articles Iror,rowed from those of vSainte-Ouenne, Echire, Irleaii and Surgeres, 
l\Ieiiil)ers admitted after the constitution of the society pax" an entrance 
fc^e |)er cow in ])roportion to the assets of the society. 

The stmis re([Liired to pay off the delrts of the societ}^ ai'e raised 1)3' 
deducting a, centime or hall a centime per litre of milk sold. 


§ 3. WhlRKINE OF A CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY. 

Every co-operative society is under the management of a Board of 
Manageiiient, consisting of a president,one or two vice-presidents, a trea¬ 
surer, one or two secretaries, and delegates appointed from villages, in the 
proportion of one for evei^^ ten or twenty or fraction of twenty members. 

The ],)aid employees are the book-keeper, the manager of the butter- 
iiiakingaiid,inalarge societ}^ his assi.staiit, the superintendent, the mechan¬ 
ician, and the collectors of milk. Some societies give their employees, 
bevsides Their salaries, a percentage on the sales. 

The accounts are kept by single entry, and the books used are those 
required by this method ; day-book, ledger, cash books and inventory. 
There is besides a book in which are entered the monthly contributions of 
each nieniber, the price per litre of milk, the sums raised and the amounts. 
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deduced for paying off the loan contracted for the establisli.iiiei.it oi 
the dairy. 

The milk collectors enter every day in a memorandiiiii-booktiic qiian. 1 :- 
ity of milk received, and from this the book-keeper draws up a fortriig,i'it hr 
or montiih; statement. 

Each iiieiiiber has a iiiemorandiim-book which is, so to speak, the dti™ 
plicate of that in which the milk collectors enter the iuiiiil)er ol: litres 
received with the dates. On the first pages of these books regulations in 
regard to milking and the preservation and delivery of the milk are to l:)e 

found. 

Each daily has a register with vouchers for the retail trade. 

V\^e here give as a specimen, a page of the meniorandiim-liook iii use 
in the dairies of Sainte-Oiienne and of Mazieres : 


(i) — Sainte-Oiienne. 


ist Fortnight ! Number 

. : ~ I ofCou’s 

Bates i Milk j giving Milk 

I litres 14 

1 .... I : 

i 

2 .... I 

i 

15 


! 2nd. Fortnight 

i 1 

i ! Dates 

Milk 

i : ' 

t i 

16 . . . . 

litres i 

j 

1 

1 ; 17 • • . .i 



I: 31 . . . 


Numbi.‘i 
of Cows 
giving snik 


ist. Fortnight .i 
2nd. Fortnight. I 


___ pet litre 


Total . 
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( 2 ) — Mazieres. 


ilatiS 


3 * 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


8 . . 
Cf . . 
10 . , 


I St Ten Pays ' 

.. ' kocaypituLUiiui 

<Juanl.il'y I 

|.■N^u,n1.»er i.T Cows: 

I i ist. Tell Days 

. "'"I 2iid. Ten Days 

I 3rd. Ten Days 


Total for the Month 
at per litre 


[ Sum due 

I Ill payment of the sum due 
I for the above .^iupplies 

I Mazieres, igi 

i 

I 


Members are paid, motitlily for the milk supplied by theiiu A few 
societies pay e\T;‘ry fortnight. In practice payments are often made 
1:)y the collector at the houses of those who supply him, according to a 
memo rand tiiii made I)}” the liook-keeper. 

The price of a litre of milk is fixed by deducting the total cost from the 
total an,iount of tlie sales, and should the result be, for instance, 0 fr. 125; 
the fractions of centimes are devoted to the payment of the debt on the 
fa,ctory. 

The liuildings are constructed with simplicit^^ and economy, generally 
looking towT,irds the iiofth or t,he east to ensure an even temperature, lower 
in sitnimer. Tliey iire often on the side of a hill, so that the milk: brought 
in cans may 1;)e at o:n.ce poured into a gauged receptacle, whe,iice it falls into 
a grej:it Ixisin tliat feeds the'se])arators. This choice of a site has also the 
advantage of facilitating the outflow of the refuse water. 

The plan of the building varies Imt little. There is 1st. a room for the 
motor; 2nd. a room for the sexiarator, the churns, and the manipulation; 
here the,butter is made into rolls; 3rd. a packing room; 4th,. one or more, 
cellars for the cream, easily ventilated and containing reservoirs or troughs 
of, cement for water 'tex>id in winter and iced in summer. If there is no room 
for meetings, they are held in the office, which in this case must be large. 

Many societies have no more than a hot .room for the machinery,, a 
large room where the milk is kept, a cellar or cold room, and an office. 

One or two of the employees lodge on the j)remises. ■. There must be a 
stable fertile horses, of the milk collector.' 
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The plant vanes little. 'The inotcr' force is supplied by steam engines 
of from S to It dorse t.ower but having a generator powerful enough to 
-tn.dtice the stmnn recpired for cleaning the utensils and warming the 
place in wii-ter. Seme dairies also for ijart of the year utilise their 
water power, thus diminishing the cost vof the steam engine which by 
menus cf a hydraulic vmee! can wenk at less pressure. 

The milkmen, cr collectors, are paid by the year or by the litre ; or 
the3.^ have lined salaries, and one centime per litre above a certain quantity. 
This post is contracted for at so much per twar, per dat' or per litre. Long 
rounds are of course best paid. The horse cr mule and the cart or other 
vehicle, in most societies, belong to the collector. 

When t'iie collector- have given up the milk they have brought, they 
proceed to clean their cans, which are first washed in hot water, then steamed 
mid then rinsed in cold water. In practice, this work is done rapidly 
’by rnemis of a siimple steriliser pirovided with a kind of chamber into which 
the pipes ccnmycing steam and cold water are opened means of a lever. 

,.\fteT this cleaning, by which fermentation is prevented, the cans^ are 
filled with vrheyto be sedd the same evening to the various producers by the 
collectors^ v:bo must again wash the cans, on their return, in boiling water 
with cr^rstals of soda, rinsing them in cold water before filling them, with 
an —miiic. 

The superintendent is paid by the month, receiving a bonus besides 
for every c,ase od fraud he discovers. Wk; may add that these cases are rare, 
because of the mutual control exercised by the membeis over one another. 
hlem,bers guilt}' oi fraud are expielled without mercy from the societies and 
condemned by the Bureau and the General Meeting to fines fixed in the rules 
and usually in propc;rtion to the number of cow's possessed by the member. 
This is generally amicabhv arranged and few* cases of fraud are brought 
before court's of lawn Ever\i:hing is done with the greatest prudence, and 
the taking cf a sample of milk from the cattle-shed of the accused ensures 
acainst any-mistake. 

The separating is done evert" inoniing from seven o’ clock till noon ac- 
cording to tie dairy and the season. In wdnter the milk is first raised 
to a temperature of from 24 to 28 degrees by means of a heating apparatus 
in order to facilitate the separation of the globules of butter. In certain 
co-operative societies, for instance that of St. Christophe-sur-Roc, the milk, 
when taken out of the separator, is pasteurised, that is, raised by means of 
a heating apparatus or pasteuriser, to a teiiipeTature of 70 degrees, and then 
brought into contact with a current of wmter which lowers it to 14 degrees. 
It is then returned to the members withciit any mixture of buttermilk, 
in the proportion of ths. of the quantity supplied. But if it is returned 
to them on being taken from the separator they receive the full quantity 
supplied. The wwter in which the butter has been ww.shecl, often put away in 
another receptacle, is proportioned to the whey obtained, and supplies the 
deficiency resulting from the w'Oik and from the separation of the cream. 

Ill many dairies where there are creani'refrigerators, the cream on being 
taken out of the separator is raised without being disturbed, by a special 
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apparatus called a cream-raiser and poured into the refrigerator whence it 
falls through a pipe into a cellar and is there received in vessels containing on 
an average 40 or 50 litres -—sonietimes these cream vessels are arranged in 
tiers and the lilling goes on without supervision —or the cooled cream passes 
into a special chamber 'where the temperature is so regulated as to obtain 
a uniform ripeness in 24 hours. 

Thus in summer the cream receptacles aie plunged into iced water, but 
in winter the temperature of the place is generally raised by means of pipes 
through which passes a current of steam. In a word, the ripening is so 
regulated as to pi'oduce in summer, at the time of churning, cream of from 
55 to 60 degrees of acidity, raised in winter to 65 degrees; such ripening 
produces the best results as regards the quality of the butter. 

Ill general 100 litres of milk |)roduce ii or 12 litres of cream; in summer 
9 and 10%; in winter when the milk is rich the percentage rises sometimes 
to 13%. 

The day after separation, from seven to eleven o' clock in the morning 
the cream is churned for 30 or 40 minutes, then the butter is received in a 
trough and subjected to the butter worker. For the manipulation a 
wooden spatnla is used. 

The butter is made into rolls each weighing ten kilogrammes, wrapped 
in calico, and placed in an osier basket or between laths within which 
is a packing of straw and paper. The baskets are kept in a special place 
in winter, and in a cellar or cold chamber in summer. Every day by the 
trains between 3 and 8p.m. the butter is forwarded to Paris. Some dairies 
keep back a quarter of their produce in order to send on market days — 
Wednesdays and Saturdays — a larger quantity to the central markets 
of Paris. 

The packing costs on an average 0 fr. 35 per roll, thus : 


fr. 


Basket.. 0.18 

Straw .......... 0.03 

Paper . ... . . . . . . 0.03 

Calico .......... o.ii 


Total ... 0.35 


Certain dairies send butter by parcel post packed in special baskets 
of better quality. The dairy of Surg^es, for example, procures them from 
Perigueiix; they cost from 18 to 28 centimes according to size. 

For some tradesmen butter is prepared in rolls weighing 500 or 250 
grammes each. 
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The ilairics generally sell butter by. retail at the same rate as that of 
the central markets of Paris the previous week, that is the price is fixed 
for a week, after deducting the cost, about 40 centimes per kilograiiinie. 

The cost of carriage and sale at the Central Markets of Paris is in fact 40 
francs per 100 kilograiiinies. This includes carriage, carting, octroi, 
storage, unloading, sale and commission. The butter is placed in refrig- 
era:*tr-trucks, with double partitions separated by layers of cork ; in 
ectjh is an iced receritacle and pipes to carrt^ off the water outside : 
an enrploj/ee receives the baskets at each station as they come from the dair¬ 
ies, smc: arranges them on shelves, Ke must remain in the train from the 
point 0: departure to the station nearest to the last society belonging to 
the Central Association, and there he closes the double doors and seals 

ITe have said that the separated milk is returned to the members by 
most dairies. But there are some dairies in the south of the department of 
Detix-Sevres which keep pigs to consume their b:wproducts. The pig¬ 
sties are very simple, being divided into boxes 10 metres square each of 
which mat" contain 10 to 15 animals, according to their size. From a passage 
in the middle the milk is distributed means of a receptacle on wdieels 
provided with an india-rubber tube. 

As a rule all the aiiimals are kept in one or two sties, to simplify the 
labour of taking charge of them ; there would also be danger of epidem¬ 
ics unless special precautions wmre taken. The boxes enclosed by a 
piartition about one metre in height communicate with an outer yard where 
the pigs may take the air. The w^hole building is well ventilated, and fre¬ 
quently sprinkled with antiseptics., ■ ■ 

Pigs three or four months old are obtained from dealers and as soon, 
as they arrive they are vaccinated against measles. Their diet is from 10 
to 15 litres of milk per day ; sometimes farinaceous substances and linseed 
oil are added. When from three to six months have passed they are sold 
to dealers or sent to Paris. One man can take care of the 250 or 350 ani¬ 
mals in one sty ; he is lodged and paid 80 or 90 francs a month. 

Some attempts at making cheese of poor quality were made in the 
dairies of the south of Deux-Sevres but they" w’-ere soon abandoned. In 
milk completely devoid of latt^" substances it wms necessary to introduce 
something fatty so that the cheese might not be too dry, linseed or cotton 
seed oil, etc. This might be done by means of the separator, but no 
butter factory w^ordd permit the use of anything w’-hich could give rise to 
a suspicion of its being mixed wdth the butter. 


§ 4. Results obtained. 

That we 'may have aiiill acquaintance with the results of the Co-oper-' 
ative societies''of the Gharentes' and ■ of Poitou' w"e shall compare, 
lowing the example of M, Pie.rre' Domic) 'the-w"ork 'done "in■■ 1913 with that 
done in 1914. 
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Betvveen tbe first and the second of these yeaxs the namber of asso¬ 
ciated dairies rose from 129 to 130, and that of their members from 77/765 
to SOjiSb, an increase of 2,423. 

The number of cows increased b}- 8,941, that is from 205,557to 214,498, 
which gives 2.67 cows per member, instead of 2.64 in 1912 and 2.62 

ill 1911. 

So it is evident that each member is a small farmer. 

In 1913 the dairies treated 342,044,089 litres of milk, an advance of 
10,000,000 litres on the quantity treated in- 1912, which in its turn was' 
32,000,000 litres above the quantit}" treated in 1911. 

But this increase was not general. For an increase of 4,500,000 
in Cliarente-Iiiferieiire and nearly 3,000,000 in Deux-Sevres there was 
a diminution of 1,000,000 litres in Ba Vendee compensated for in Indre-'' 
et-Loire by an increase of 1,000,000 litres. 

In Denx-Sevres there are 26,044 members, and 70,192 cows, which' 
produced 110^700,392 litres, i. e., a yearly produce of 1,577 litres per head. 

In Charente-Inferieure with 23,545 members there are 59,918 cows 
producing 105,715,599 litres, that is 2.58 cows fox each member, and 

I, 764 litres pet cow. The last two departments afield about two-thirds of ■ 
the total dairy produce. 

La Vendee is much behind, having only 15 co-operative societies, 

II, 546 members and 30,599 cows. The total number of litres produced is 

50,309,329, with an average of 2.64 cows per member, and an annual 
production of 1,644 per co'w. ' ■ . 

Charente-Inferieure and Deux-Sevres contain respectively 49 and 43,' 
co-operative societies, and, as the production is the greater in the last 
named department, it ma3’ be concluded that its dairies are of the greater 
importance. There is a marked disproportion in the number of cows and 
the annual produce of each, Charente-Inferieure having the advantage 
ill these respects. 

It is seen besides that in 1913 the produce per cow was above that , 
in 1912 in Deux-Sevres (1,577 instead of 1,546) but in Charente-Infe¬ 
rieure the figures for 1912 were 1,805 against 1,764 in 1913. This dimin¬ 
ution ma\^ be attributed to the rather mediocre quality’ of the feeding. 

In considering the dairies separate^ it will be seen that the smallest; 
has onty 106 members, while the largest has 1,300, and'the numbers of' 
cows are respectiveh’ 228 and' 6,000. 

' In 'Gharente-Inferieiire the extremes are represented by 131 members; 
with 285 cows, and'1,200 members with 3,300 cows. There is therefore 
average of 2,17 cows for the smaller association, and' of 2.75 cow^s for the' 
larger so that the general average is 2.58 cows per member. The extreme 
figures in the case of the 49 dairies of the department are 1.2 (St-Hilaire ' 
de Viliefranche) and 4.33 (St. Laurent-de-la Free). In these dairies the 
annual product per co'w 'wms 1,618 litres in the'first instance, and i,832iitres 
in the second. 

" The comparison of the annual milk' products is, interesting. ' The;' 
average for the 'whole department 'is 1,764 litres, but it falls to 1,021, and tb' 
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i,054j in a considerable number of dairies in Saintonge, and goes up to 2,700 
litres at Saint Jean de Liversoy, 2,493 at Surgeres, 2,475 at Verines and 
2,379’ 'at Crani-Cbaban, etc. 

Aunis is incontestably much in advance of Saintonge. 

The milk production of the Deux-Sevres has a peculiarit}"; for, though 
in quantity inferior to that of Aunis, it is much superior in richness 
of fatty substances. In this department, the 43 syndicated dairies show many 
diherences; the smallest has only 40 members with 200 cow^s, the 
largest 1,580 members with 4,500 cows ; the average being 600 members 
and 1,630 cows to each , dairy. 

The dairy of Chef Boutonne has 1,6 cows per member (1,000 co\vs 
for 640 members) while that ot Palluau has 5 and that of Moncoutant 4.9 
(153 members, 743 cows). 

In these three dairies the annual produce per cow was respectively 1,366 
litres, 1,402 litres and S99 litres, the general average being thus i ,577 litres. 

The department ot La Vendee has no more than 15 co-operative dairies 
with an average of 746 members ; the smallest has 120 members with 290 
cows while that of Saint 3 Iichel-en-rHerm has 2,249 4^850 cows, 

giving an average of 2.16 cows to each member. 

In this department each member possesses an average of 2.64 cows, 
the minimum being 2.16 (Saint Michel-en-rHerm) and the maximum 3.83 
(Sainte Radegonde-des-Noyers). 

The .annual quantity of milk is 2,405 litres at Damvix, going down to 
1,335 litres (Sainte Hermine) and 1,378 (Oulmes). The general average, 1,644 
litres is much below that of 1912, intermediate between that, of Charente- 
Inferieure (1,764 litres) and that of Deux Sevres (1,577 litres).. The most 
important daily in La Vendee (Hareiiil) had received in the year 8,167,954 
litres, and the smallest (Oulmes) only 399,909 litres, giving a daily average 
(Sundays excepted) of27,000 litres for the first and of 1,330 for the second. 

The department of I’ieiine has made rapid progress in dairrdng. Nine 
societies have already joined the Central Association, and one o,f these, at 
Bange, is the most important of the Association, for it received 9,779,700 litres 
of milk in 1913. The smallest da.iry ■ has only 700 cows for 390 mem¬ 
bers ; it was but' lately established,. so may develop in time. T'he total 
number of cows , varies from 700 to 6.,500, and the average per member 
from i.ii to 5.00. The average annual quantit}' of, milk varies between ,904 
and 995 litres (Roc-Saint-Louis and Archigny) and 1,692 litres (Agramont). 
This poor supply is accounted for by the fact that the farmers have onl}’ 
lately begun co-operation and the production of food-stuffs as well as of milk 
is not yet well regulated. 

Indre-et-Loite merits special mention on account of the rapidity with 
which it devoted itself to dairy industry, and afterwards to the co-operative 
form., There are man^" co-operative societies here and all prospering, though 
their geographical position prevents many of them entering the Central 
Association. From' the reports however of those that have joined we may 
have an idea of the .condition of all. The smallest has 545 members with 
,2,641 cows, which,gives an average of 4.84 cow'sto each member and adotal 
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milk production 014,460,413 litres, giving an average of 1,688 litres per cow. 
The dair3^ with the fe’west cows (Blere) produces 3,008,787 litres; it has 
i,Soo cows and 91D members, giving an average mf 1.97 cows to each 
member. The co-operative dairj' of Ligueil is the largest. In 1913 it received 
9,109,795 litres of milk, an average of 1,622 litres per cow. At Orbign5?'^ 
the quantitr^' of milk received was only 1,082 litres, so that 1,573 litres 
wns the general average of the milk received hy the five dairies belonging 
to the Association., 

Charente also has five co-operative dairies with, from 645 to 1,600 mem¬ 
bers, and COW’S ranging in number from 3,600 (Baignes-Sainte-Radegonde) 
to 1,450 (Basleville-sur-Aigre). Thus the average of cow's per member varies 
in this department from 1.75 (Sainte-Severe) to 2.77 (Be Souterrain). We see 
that the milk supply* is meagre, the dair^" industry, and more especialW that 
of the co-operative dairies,has not 3'et taken its due place. At Villefagnan 
the annual quantity" of milk is onU’ 997 litres per cow. At Sainte Severe the 
qiiantitr’ is 1,194 litres, and at Baignes, ivhere the dair^" was established more 
than 20 years ago, it is 1,539 litres. The smallest of the co-operative dairies 
took in 1,384,526 litres and the largest (Baignes) 5,538,063 litres. The 
yield of butter is rather satisfactoiw: 20.82 litres to the kg. at Sainte Severe 
and 23.58 litres at Basleville with a general average of 21.61 litres. 

Ill Indre-et-Loire the figures come closer together, the minimum being 
21.38 litres (Blere), the maximum 22.52 (Orbigni') and the general average 
22.10 litres. 

In Vienne the difference, is more marked. The best yield is from 
the '' .kaiterie de la 3 Ielusine ” with 19.31 litres for a total milk production 
of 3,117,976 litres from 2,398 cow^s, being an annual production of 1,301 
litres per cow. Civra^^ comes next with 20.50 litres, followed closeW by 
Genga^^ with 20.82 litres. The least satisfactori’ return is 20.68 and the 
average is 21.72, a figure iiearW the same as that for 1912 which was 21.74. 

Ill La Vendee the averages are: 21.26 for all the dairies, 20.69 
best (Le 3 fazeau), 21.78 for the least jncsperous (Maillezais). This is a 
difference of i litre for 15 dairies. 

In Charente-Iiiferieure, the dairies showing returns less than 21 litres 
are: Months-Colombiers, 20.09litres; Rorignac 20.73; Nietiil-Saint-Georges 
20,77; Belliiire and.La Roiide 20.98. Only one show^s more than 24 litres 
(24,22) and its annual quantity is 2,343 litres per cow, ]\Iaiip show more 
than 23 litres, and the general average was 22.41 litres against 22.53 in 1912. 

The dairies of Deux-Sevres showr a general average of 20.47 litres against 
20.75 ill 1912. The minimum is given by Soignoii, 18.09 .> uext come Saivres- 
Castarie (18.48) and Saint-Christophe-sur Roc (18.55). "Rhe least satisfactory 
return of all — 23.23 is from a dairi" in the north of the department—the 
oiil}’ one showing more than 23 litres. ' Of 43 dairies, the return from 
seven was from 22 to 23 litres, that from 12 from 21 to 22 litres, that from 
10 between 20 and, 21 litres, from 8 betrveen 19and 20; and finalW that from 
5 between 18 and 19 litres. 

The 342,044,089 litres of. milk, the total taken in the united dairies 
of the Central Association, produced 15,917, 165 kilogrammes of butter, i.e. 
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7A "'"'cr v:cT‘-, ci.-i-o litres to each kilogramme. Tliis return is a 
little ' NAe: tLte: i. icie (21.63) annual production of blitter per 

cov; i> '-■t'h .lAiru'eA-rA 

t:: kieu::-Sevres, one dairy surpasses the average of lOO kgs. per 
CON' that of klagiie, u-hicli shouted 117 kgs. Next came Take with 100 kgs.; 
Sairre-Castaiie and Priii-Deyrangon, each with 94 kgs. In the W'Orst 
instance, we hud 45 kgs. of butter per cow" in the ^y^ear. 

In Ciiarente-Inferieure, Saint-Jean-de Liversay showed 127 kgs.; Verines 
no kgs.: Craiii-Chaban 109; Sainte-SouUe and Bois-Hardy 107; Clavette 103 
kgs.: ka Ronde 102; Surgeres 101. But in this department the numbers 
also go down very low even to 37, 46, 47 and 50 kgs. in dairies it is true, of 
small import an ce. 

In ka Vendee, oiil^mne dak}^, that of Damvix, shows more than 100 kgs.; 
he Laiigoii shoivs 99 kgs. and Ilazeau 95. But for one of the most import¬ 
ant societies of this department we find only 62 kgs., and three others re¬ 
port no more than 70 kgs. annually per cown 

; In Cbaieiite the best dairy reports 72 kgs. and 40 is the lowest 
reported. 

In Vienne, Gencai' leads with 81 kgs. while the lowest figure is scarcely 
39 kgs.; another dairy show’s only 41 kgs.. The dairies of Indre-et-Loire 
are better ; though one reports onty 50 kgs., four report 7210 79 kgs. 

M. Domic attributes the poor return in the first case to the fact of many 
of the farmers still feeding their cattle on oil-cake neglecting the selection 
of food recomniended at butter competitions. 

The total quantity of butter in 1913 was 13,917,165 kgs.; of this one 
third ivas made in Deux-Sevres (5,402,800 kgs.) rather less in Charente-In- 
ferieiire (4,716,731 kgs.); in La Vendee only 2,366,115 kgs. and the rest in 
the other departments. 

By examination of the net amount of sales we find that the highest prices 
in Dciix-Sevres per 100 kgs. were — Sainte-Castarie 330 frs. and the same 
at La Creche: — Votiille 32S frs., Echire 323 frs,, Saint Varent the same. . 
The lowest were 277 frs., 2S2 frs. and 2S6 frs., the average is 304 frs. 

Ill Chareiite-Inferieiiie the highest prices w’ere obtained at Saint- 
Hilaiie, 320 frs.; Matha, 313 frs., Surgeres, 303 frs.; the low'est were 274frs. 
and'282 frs, and the general average 292 frs. which is 12 frs. less.than that 
of Deits-Sevres, but higher by i franc than the average for 1912 for the 
same department. 

In La Vendee the average priceis 291 frs,, which is 5 frs. higher than that 
of 1912; but among the dairies the price varies from 2 98 frs. (Samte-H,er.,mme) 
to 271 frs.' and 275 frs. 

' In Vienne there is but little difference in the prices, except that one or 
two are respectively 2S9 frs. and 296frs. The othe.rs vary from 30.ofrs. to 310 
(Gen^ay) and. 311 (Chaiivigny). 

In Charente the prices were from 292 to 300 frs. except in one instance 

of 277 frs. 

In Indre-et-Loire the average price was 299frs., being an advance of 
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2 frs. on that of igi2. At Reignac and Blere the prices were respectively 
307 and 306 frs. The lowest w^as 290 frs. 

For the average of the total production we find 297 frs., one franc less 
than that of 1912. The highest price was obtained in Deux-Sevres (304 frs.) 
and the loAvest (289 frs.) in the departments of Foire-Inferienre, Maine-et- 
Foire and Indre. 

The total net sum realised b3^ the sale of butter was 47,300,445 frs. If 
we add to this the value of the skimmed milk, at 2.50 frs. per hectolitre, there 
would be paid for 3,420,440 hectolitresthesumof 8,5 51,100 frs., therefore the 
total receipts were 35,851,545 frs. This is an income of 260 frs. per cow, 
not counting the value of her calf, and a gross price of 16.32frs. per hectoli" 
tre of milk. 

The general expenses may be calculated at 3,930,158 frs., making the 
price 1.70 fr. per hectolitre, representing 10.62 % of the receipts. 

In every department there are great differences, and these are not less 
than those we find in comparing one department with another. In Cha- 
reiite-Inferieure the general expenses per litre are 1.4 centimes, in Deux- 
Sevres 1.6 c., in La Vendee 1.7 c,, in Charente and Vienne 2.3 c., in Indre- 
et-Foire 2.4 c. and in the other departments 2.6 c. The lowest figure is 0.6 c. 
per litre at Chaille and St-]Martin de la Coudre (Charente-Inferieure) and 
at Saiiit-Hilaire-la-Palud (Deux-vSevres). The highest figure is shown b^’^ 
a dairy of Vienne, it is ii times higher than the preceding figure and is 
6.6 c. per litre. Thus in the prices of milk, there is a difference of 6 centimes 
per litre, clue to the expense of collection and labour. 

Even in a single department, there are many differences. 

Charente-Inferieure possesses dairies in which the general expenses 
amount to 2 or 3 centimes per litre, in one to 3.4 centimes, and in another to 
2.6. Ill 49 dairies 6 pay 2 centimes and in 7 the expenses are less than 
I centime per litre. 

So, also, in 43 dairies of Deux-Sevres 6 do not pay i centime per litre, 
3^et there is another which pays 4 centimes and another even 3, and 5 
and 7 pay 2 and 3 centimes respectively. 

Fa Vendee has only one dairy in which the working expenses rise above 

3 centimes (3.3); in another they are only 2 centimes. In one alone (Maillezais) 
they do not reach even a centime (0.98) and the general expenses are 
6.31 % of the receipts. 

In Charente, in one dairy (Sainte Sev^e), the figure falls to 1.5 c., 
and is nearly as low in Fc Souterrain (1.6) but the other three societies 
pay 2.3, 2.4 and 2.9 centimes per litre. 

In Vienne, the do-iry of Dange leads with 1.3 per litre. All the others 
showr alx)ve 2 and 4 (out of 9) even 3 centimes per litre. In Indre-et- 
Foire the differences are even greater ; one society (Figtieil) paying 2.1 
per litre, while 4 others pay 2.4 and 3 centimes. 

Considered in regard to the total receipts, the general expenses are 
3.62 % at Epannes, and 3.69 % at Saint Hhaire-Ia-Palud (Deux-Sevres) 
rising to the enormous figures of 40.7 % in one dairy of Vienne, 20 % in 
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one 01 Iiidre and in anotliei of Maine-et-Loire, and, lastly, to 26 % in one 

y^eso ngnres suggesting some defects the good faith of the managers 
do net rdde must not make us overlook the general conditions, which are 
most orLcncroiis, The district where co-operative societies were established 
twent^'i-nve years ago and which later was threatened with poverty and 
destitution has now recovered owing to the Association. Milk and its 
products, which formerly gave but insignificant profit except in the 
iieigbbonriiood of the thinly populated cities of the district, now yield 
the farmers a good harvest of '‘liquid silver'd Herds of dairy^ cattle have 
increased, manure is more abundant and consequently the soil is more 
fertile. To ensure sufficient feeding, the ground had to be better cultivated 
and therefore it is now more productive. For all these reasons, the welfare 
is general and emigration to the cities has completely ceased. 


APPENDIX. 


Rules of the co-operative dairies. 

I. — Aim and Organisation of the Societies. 

Art. I. — Among the agriculturists of X — and the neighbouring 
communes an association has been formed under the title of. 

Art. 2. — The object of this association is to manufacture butter 
in common so as to obtain higher prices. It authorises retail trade in its 
ovrii neighbourhood. Every member must send to the Society all the milk 
of his farm except wliat is required for his household, and by so doing en¬ 
gages iiiinself not to make butter for sale. 

If milk be sold it must be through vouchers given in the name and by 
the authority of the Society. 

Art. 3- — The ofiices of the Society are at the dairy. A general meeting 
convoked by the president is held in January every year. At this meeting 
the Bureau gives an account of the work of the year and of the financial 
condition of the Society. 

An extraordinary general meeting may be convoked, if required, by 
oiie-tliird of the members. 

In every case half the number of members constitutes a quorum ; 
should the iiiiinber be less than hall a new meeting must be held within a 
week from that time, at which, whatever be the number present, the quest” 
ions on the agenda must be considered. 

Art. 4. — All political or religious discussion is strictly prohibited. 
Every member w%o criticises openly without sufficient reason the decisions 
of the Board, and who by wxuds or otherwise seeks to interfere with the 
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working of the Society shall be liable to a fine of from five to one hundred 
francs, and for a second offence he ma^^ be exclnded from the Board of 
Management. 

Art. 5. — The duration of the Society is fixed at six years. ....... 

The number of members is unlimited. A month after the definite form¬ 
ation of the- Society, members will be accepted by the Board of Man¬ 
agement, and must pa\^ an entrance fee in proportion to the number of 
cows they possess. The amount of the fee will be fixed every month by the 
Board of Management which has the powder, when judged desirable, to 
close the list of members. 

Art. 6. — Where owing to the distance from the offices of the Society 
or difficulty of communication the collection of milk would only occasion 
a loss to the Society, the Board of Management shall arrange with the 
member some means of facilitating communication. 

Art. 7. — All engagements terminate on both sides with the death 
of a member or his leaving the district. But in case of decease the widow 
or the heirs may continue to be members of the Society. In the case of 
leaving the district because of the termination of a lease or other cause 
beyond his control, the member may pass on his rights to his successor, 
by mutual consent. 


II. — Exchange of Members. 


Art. 8. — Every one who has been a member of any co-operative dair}^ 
will be admitted to another without entrance fee if reciprocity is admitted 
and if the Board agrees. 

Should a member go to settle in a place where there is no dam- or 
if free admission to the local dairy should be refused him, the Board 
must consider wffiether it WDuld be desirable to grant him compensation, 
and, should the decision be affirmative, it must fix the amount. 

Any member whose change of domicile WDuld create difficulties for 
the Societ}' in regard to the collection of milk ma^^ be excluded 
decision of the Board of Management, and awarded compensation. 


III. — Cows allowed to Supply Milk. 


Art. 9. —The Society wdll only receive the milk of cow^s of local breeds. 
But if circumstances should make it desirable to import cows of other 
breeds, the Society meeting in general assembh’ on the request of 
50 members may grant permission to do so. In this case the assembly 
must decide as to the breeds to be imported. 
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— Miuimimi of Butter in Milk. 


Art. 10. — A iniainiuin of butter in the milk of every cow, must be 
Axed. The owners of cows of ivhicli the average milk, during the period 
01 lactation tails short of this minimum, wdll be advised to part with them. 
The Board will judge as to wdien and how the decision is to be 

carried out. 


\h — Frauds with regard to Milk. Sampling. 


Art. II. — An3^ member convicted of fraud with regard to milk 
either b}” adding water, b}' skimming, or in any other wa}^ shall be liable 
to a fine of from lOO to i,ooo francs to the Society as compensation for 
damage. The amount will be proposed by the Bureau and fixed by the 
Board. A sentence to the pa3^ment of such compensation will involve 
the expulsion of the defaulter. The Bureau is authorised to take samples 
or have them taken from an}" member at an\^ time and at an}" hour of 
the da}u 

A special emplox^ee appointed b}" the Bureau wfill take three samples 
ill the presence of the member, his partner or a person appointed to give 
the milk to the carrier of the Societr", or in default of these, before two 
■witnesses, who will certh^ tickets attached to the bottles containing 
the samples that it was done regularly in their presence. 

These bottles must be closed with wax and bear the impression of the 
seal of the Societr"; one will be given to the member or his representative, 
the second will be sent to the towm-hall of X—and the third will be retained 
b}’an agent of the Societ}" to be anahised. 

The member mar" if he chooses wnite his signature on a piece of gummed 
paper and attach it to the seal of each bottle. 

■' 'The same evening or the following morning, after the milking of the 
cows, three more samples must be taken in the presence of the agent of 
the Societ}" on the one hand, and of the member or his representative 
and two witnesses on the other. These samples must be sealed, ticketed, 
and disposed of like the first, and also analysed. 

When samples are taken there must be an official report, of w^hich two 
copies must be made within 24 hours br- the superintendent of the Societ}". 
The member from wffiom the samples have been taken must sign the report, 
of which he will receive a copy. ’ '■ 

Should the analysis showr that the member from wffiom the samples 
were taken,/ has defrauded the Society, he will have to pax" the fine 
indicated in the first paragraph of this Article. 
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VI. — Cases of Ex-pulsion, 

Art. 12, — A member may be expelled in the following cases and 
according to the following forms : 

1st. If he has undergone aiw penal sentence for fraud or theft ; 

2nd. If he has not fulfilled his obligations towards the Societ}^; 
if he has defrauded it or endeavoured to injure it by words or deeds likely 
to interfere with its working. 

A member presumed to be guilty is summoned by registered letter to 
appear before the Board, that his defence may be heard. Should he fail 
to appear the sentence of expulsion is proposed by the Board, and ratified 
by the General Meeting, after hearing the report of the Board giving the 
facts and explanations. The voting takes place by ballot without any 
discussion, and the vote of majority of the members present is decisive. 


VII. — Management. 


Art. 13. — The Society is managed by a Board of Management 
which mar" be renewed every year, but its members are eligible for re-elec¬ 
tion. It is composed of a Bureau of six members, and of at least one delegate 
for each town or village within its district. • 

A village fiom which more than 20 members come may send a delegate 
for ever}" 20 membres, or fraction of 20. 

Art. 14. The bureau consists of a president, twD vice-presidents a 
treasurer, and two secretaries. 

All the members of the bureau are appointed by the General Meeting 
of members, by ballot and by a majority of the members voting. 

The delegates are elected respectively b}" the members belonging 
to their village, isolated houses being included in the nearest village. 

Art. 15. — The Board of Menagement undertakes eA"er3’thing con¬ 
nected with the working of the Society, supervises tliecarr3dng out, of all 
its regulations, and verifies and sanctions all its transactions. 

It meets once a month, being convoked b3' the president. 

Art. 16. — The bureau meets wdieiiever the president judges it 
iiecessar3". It manages current affairs, prepares the monthty accounts and 
decides questions that cannot be dela3^ed till the next session of the Board 
of Management. 

The members of the bureau supervise ail the paid empio3"ees. 


Vm. — Resignations. 

Art. 17. —Members of the Board of Management on, resignation or 
death must be provisionalty replaced wfithin fifteen da3"s b3’',the,.Board, 
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itself xAist decide whether to call upon the General Meeting or 

a inj'X:::;* the village to make a permanent arrangement. Members 

, T:,vhre>:A:ied will retain their posts till they are replaced. 


IX. — Po'ui'ers of the Members of the Bureau. 


Art., i 8 . —The president must see that the decisions of the Bureau or 
the Board of hlanagement are carried out, and must represent the 
Society in its relations with outsiders or with public authorities. He 
makes purchases, concludes contracts, signs correspondence, invoices and 
cheques. He is responsible to the Board of Management, and must lay 
before it all necessary documents. He maintains order in the meetings 
lovei which he presides, and keeps the speakers to their subject. 

The vice-presidents assist the president in the performance of his 
duties, and take his place when he is absent. 

The treasurer takes charge of all the money in the bank, and is respons¬ 
ible for its safety. He mnst give account of it when required, and at least 
once a year to the General Meeting. 

The secretaries must dravr up reports of the General Meetings, of 
the meetings of the Board of Management and of the bureau. They copy 
these reports in a special register kept by themselves, ’which must be at 
the disposal of members who wish to consult it. 

Everi." report, when read and adopted, must be signed in the register 
by the president and by the secretary hy whom it was drawn up. 

Art. 19. — All the administrative functions of the Society are entirely 
gratuitous. 

The members of the Board must ensure the regular and exact col¬ 
lection of the milk which must be of good quality and they must prevent 
frauds. 

The Board of Management may, if desirable, apjpoint a paid overseer 
to exercise this supervision. 

In case of fraud, irregularity or in accuracy, the delegates and. 
overseer must ascertaii the facts and inform the president immediately 
that he m.ay take measures accordingly. 


X. — Management of the Dairy. 


Art. 20 .—The management of the dairy is entrusted to a paid employee. 
He is manager and book-keeper ; he directs the w'ork of the dairy, gives 
orders to the staff, sees that internal and external regulations are carried 
out and keeps a full and regular account of all the transactions of the 
Society, as representative of and under the supervision and instructions 
of the President. 

He must also collect' debts and without delay place the amount in the 
hands of the treasurer in' return for a receipt. At the end of every month 
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the treasurer, by direction of the president, hands him the funds necessary 
to pay the members. 

Art, 21 . — No action at law shall be taken without the consent of the 
Board of Management, which wdll, if necessary', give full powers to the 
president. 

The members of the Board incur no personal obligation from their 
position ; the}^ are responsible only to their electors. 


XI. — Loans. 

Art. 22. — For the purchase of mateiial and accessories, and the cost 
of the buildings required for the dairy a loan must be contracted. 

The Board of Management must arrange this loan, and lix the amount, 
the conditions and the terms of repa\mient. 

All the members are jointly' and severalN responsible for repayment 
of the loan. 


XII. — Bidiiet. 

Art. 23. — At the end of every month the bureau will fix the deduc¬ 
tion to be made on the price of every litre of milk to -pay the \^earl3’ debts, 
and the cost of the establishment of the dair^T 

The surplus will be divided among the members in proportion to the 
quantit3^ of milk supplied b3^ them. 


XIIL — Dissolntion and Liquidation. 

Art. 24. ■— The dissolution of the Societ3^ cannot be decided on before 
five 3^ears have expired unless, in the General Meeting, such dissolution be 
demanded b3’-three fourths of the members. In this case, ever}^ member 
will share in the profits and losses of the Societ3Tn proportion to the quaiit- 
it3’' of milk he has supplied. 

At the end of five 3"ears, if a three fourths ma3orit3’’ desire to con¬ 
tinue for another period to be fixed, ever3" member will be free tO' 
withdraw’, leaving to the Societ3' his share of the profits., Should the 
contrary be the case, liquidation must take place as above. 


XLY.—Care of Milk. 

Art. 25. —Milk requires close attention especially in summer, that it 
ma}’ be 'delivered in good condition.' ■ Evex}^ member must. conform to 
the following regulations; 
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Iiiimecliatei}'- after milking the milk must be poured into a pail, tinned 
inside and kept very clean. 

Each milking must be kept separate, and if not quite cooled must be 
taken in this condition to the milkman's cart. 

The milk iiiiist be kept in a cool place and protected from every odour. 

Alter a com has calved, the milk must not be put into the dairy till 
the fifth day. 

Special regulations, enforced by fines, may be made by the Board of 
^Management for cases not contmplated in the rules of the Society. 

Such regulations must be made known to all the members by means 
of placards attached to the carts of the milkmen. 


XV. -- Reejstmtion of Members. Contract. 

Art. 26. — Everc' member shall sign the register of members and shall 
receive a cop3' of his agreement. 

The present regulations have been drawn up at the General Meeting 
on the... by all the members present. 

Xlie\' must be printed in the form of a pamphlet and given to ever}" 
member on his entrance into the Society. 


XVI —Insurance of Animals. 


Art. 27.—A commission of experts shall be appointed in the pro¬ 
portion of three members per section. 

The election will be conducted in the same wa}’ as that for the Board 
of Management: the commission composed of fifteen members will 
appoint a president and two vice-presidents: the president will be sum¬ 
moned whenever the Board meets; he mil have right to speak but not 
to vote ; the commission must value the animals insured both in sound and 
unsound condition, when requested by the members. 

The experts will perform their functions in their section : the insurer 
has a right to appoint another expert chosen by him from among the 
members of the commission.. 

. Alembers will have no right to make complaints or take proceedings 
after the valuation by the experts. Members who wish to insure must enter all 
their animals in classes, cows, heifers and calves, otherwise the insurance 
will be null; the insurer must call in experts to examine the animals he wishes 
to report; Kiembers surrendering or resuming insurance are under the same 
obligation. 

Members,, surrendering must give notice for the' end of the month 
in course, and may not resume insurance until a year has passed from’ 
date of surrender. 
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Heifers may be insured as soon as they are v/eaned, and for them half- 
price must be paid ii]) to the 2'9th. September of the following T^ear, when the 
full cost must be paid. 

Other calves may also be insured from the day they are weaned; half- 
price must be paid for them till the 29th, September of the following year, 
from which time the full cost must be paid till the I5tli. I\Iay following, and 
from that time they ceast. to be insured. 

Members will receive 80 % of the estimated value of animals insured 
when lost by natural death or accident. 

No compensation will be given should the loss of the aiiimai be due 
to want of care, imprudence, ill treatment, fire or lightning. 

The value of the animal will be paid by all the members in proportion 
to the number of animals insured by each. 

Tosses must be notified at once to the experts of the section, unless he is 
more nearly related to the insurer than the fourth degree, when experts 
of another section must be called in. 

The decision must be immediately submitted to the president of 
the society, who will order the treasurer to pay the amount of the insiiraiice 
within fifteen day^s after verification of the loss. 

Ill every section the members must appoint one of their number to 
whom the insurers must make their declaration in case of purchase or sale, 
or for a new registration. 

Every insurer must keep a book in which to enter the number of ani¬ 
mals he has insured ; whenever a change is to be made he is obliged to pre¬ 
sent himself to the expert of the section appointed. 

The insurer, who, not supphdng milk, shall forget to his share for 
the losses, will be warned; should he neglect paymient for tw'o months he 
will cease to be insured. 

Insurance will not be compulsory. 
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I. General froorkss. 


If we judge of the progress of agricultural co-operation in Ireland by 
the number of new societies formed, the years 1912 and 1913 represent 
respectively the low-water mark of progress and the beginning of a renewed 
activity. In 1912 only 22 new^ societies were formed; in 1913 the number 
increased to 43. 

This change corresponds to a change in the resources at the disposal 
of the liisli Agriciiltiirai Organisation Society, the central body by which 
agricultural co-operation is promoted. After having enjoyed from 1900 
to 190S a considerable grant from the Department of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction for Ireland, the Society found itself reduced in 1909, by 
the withdraw^ai of the Department's grant, to the affiliation fees of affil¬ 
iated societies, the subscriptions of individual members and a small grant 
from the Congested Districts Board. To these sources of income it was 
confiiied until 1913, wffien it received from the Development Commissioners 
a retrospective grant of £2,000 in respect of its work during the twelve 
months ended July ist., 1912. A fuither givunt of £1,500 was made in 
respect of the nine months ending 31st. March, 1913, and a grant, not exceed¬ 
ing £4,000, wms sanctioned in respect of the yem- ending 31st. March, 1914, 
on the basis of £i from the Development Fund for each £i received from 
affiliation fees and subscriptions. 
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If, on the other band, we consider the increase in the business done bs" 
the existing societies as the. test of progress, both 3"ears showed a considei- 
able advance. Indeed, if we take the aggregate turn-over as given in 
the statistics published by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
the advance would appear to have been considerably greater in 1912 than 
in 1913. According to these statistics the total sales increased from 
£2,666,483 in 1911 to £3,205,189 in 1912 and £3,333,189 in 1913. 

The statistics are open to criticism owing to the number of societies 
which fail to furnish returns of business done and to the fact that the 
proportion of such societies w’^as greater in 1913 than in 1912 or 1911. An 
anatysis of the figures show’s, howe\er, that the impression the} convey 
is probably correct. 

The statistics whicii are most nearly complete are those of the co-oper¬ 
ative creameries and not only do they form the most numerous class, but 
their average turn-over is far greater than that of any other class of society, 
except the federations, of which there are only two. The creameries 
fiiriiishing returns numbered 273 in 191T; 281 in 1912 and 285 in 1913. The 
total sales by these societies were £2,056,677 in 1911; £2,464,228 in 1912 ; 
and £2,524,621 ill 1913. The average sales per creamery were, tliereiore, 
£7,5331111911; £8,057 in 1912 and £8,156 in 1913. Both total and aver¬ 
age sales show a much greater advance in 1912 than in 1913, 

The sales of the creameries form so large a proportion (about five- 
sixths) of the aggregate sales of all the societies that only very violent 
fluctuations in the turn-over of the other classes of society could make the 
general result dilTer from the result for this class alone. Hence w^e may 
take it that complete statistics would confirm the result indicated by' the 
admittedly imperfect figures presented by the Irish Agricultural Organisa¬ 
tion Society, and that the increase in sales was substantially* greater in 
1912 than in 1913. 

We shall now give a summary of the statistics of agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913 and shall afterwards 
examine separately the progress in the principal classes of society. 



Tabw: l. — Simimary oj Statistics for 1911, 1912 and 1913 of AgricuUmal Co-operative Societu 

in IrelawL 
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§ 2. Co-operative creameries. 


The following Table shovvs the progress oi the Irish Co-operative 
Creameries : 


Tabt.e II. — Statistics of Co-operative Creafjieries. 


Number of Societies. 

Number of auxiliaries not separately re¬ 
gistered . 

Membership: 

No. of Societies furnishing returns of 
membership. 

Total membership of these Societies . . 

Average membership per Society . . . 

Paid-up share capital: 

No. of Societies furnishing returns of 
paid-up share capital. 

Total paid-ux) share capital of tlie:ie So¬ 
cieties .£ 

Average paid-up share capital per So¬ 
ciety . . . . ..£ 

Eoan capital.£ 

Sales; 

No. of Societies furnishing returns . . . 


Sales bj" these Societies: 

(tr) Dairy Produce.£ 

(6) Other Sak.s. 

Total Sales . . . £ 
Average Sales per Society.£ 


I9II 

19^2 


326 

329 

i 341 

87 ; 

87 

89 

301 i 

303 

'309 

45/725 ' 

46,056 

46,106 

151 : 

^52 1 

149 

295 ; 

29S 

314 

146.370 

148,086 

i 5-,476 

496 

496 i 

4S5 

114/217 ' 

120,095 

128,200 

273 ; 

2S1 

2S5 

1,926.963 

2,286,190 

2,347,091 

129,704 ■ 

178,038 ■ 

1 I77O3O 

2,056,667 • 

2,464,228 

, 2,524,621 

7»533 ^ 

, 8,057 

i 8,156 


These fignres show that while the number of societies increased but 
slowly and the membership and paid-up capital fluctuated but, slightly 
there was (as we have already noted) a considerable increase in, the sales 
as between 19TI and 1912 and a further slight increase in 1913. 
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For 1913 the statistics are somewhat fiillei and we have the following 
additional total figures : Nett profit, £28,383 ; nett loss, £5,763 ; reserve 
fund, £167,543 ; gallons of milk received, 90,960,805 ; pounds 'of butter 
made, 37,075,561. The average number of gallons of milk lequiied to make 
a pound of butter varied from 2.65 to 2.07 the distinction of attaining the 
best result resting with the Cairiicastle Co-o]ierative Dairy Society in Co. 
Antrim. The average price paid to members tor milk varied from 3.45 
pence per gallon to 5.61 pence per gallon, the maximum being paid by an¬ 
other Co. Antrim societ^g that of Glarryfoid. The average price received 
for butter varied from 10.31 pence per pound to 13.39 pence per pound ; 
the latter figure was reached by the Carrickmore Co-operative Dair-y So- 
ciet3 in Co.Tyrone. 

In its Report for 1912-13, the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
expressed the opinion that the system of au'xiliar}^ societies not separateh?’ 
registered is unsound. It is found, we are told, that such societies have 
no incentive to make their business self-supporting. Means were suggested 
whereby such auxiliary’' societies may be constituted as independent soci¬ 
eties, but it does not appear that by the end of 1913 much had been done in 
this direction. 

The importance of grading up the a\erage milk yield of cows in Ire¬ 
land, to which previous Reports had called attention, is again insisted upon 
in the Report for 1912-13. It is stated that careful inquiries made at 
creameries all over Ireland have elicited the fact that the average yield per 
cow is only from 350 to 400 gallons, and that in the Province of Connaught 
it is probably 100 gallons less. Moreover the tendenc}^ seems to he for the 
average to diminish rather than to increase. To remed3v this state of 
affairs it is urged that a cow’-testing association should be formed in coiiiiee- 
tioii with every co-operative creamery. As illustrating the practical value 
of milk records the Report mentions two farmers who, through joining 
cow’-testiiig associations, ascertained that there was an extraordinary differ¬ 
ence in the returns obtained from individual cows. In the one case the 
highest return was £19 and the lowrest £10 ; in the other the highest and 
low’est retiirns were £12 and £5. It is estimated that if the average return 
per cow could be raised to £15 the value of the output of the co-operative 
creameries would be doubled. 

The question of winter dairjdng is also discussed in the 1912-13 Report 
and it is admitted that the attempts made to stimulate winter milk pro¬ 
duction had been a dismal failure. The Report deprecates any system of 
winter dairying wMch depends for its success on cow^s wMich have been 
graded up to produce an abnormal quantity" of milk or upon feeding the 
COW’S on crops groivn by costly processes of tillage and on bought food-stuffs. 
** Unless the winter feeding can be wholly, or at all events iiiaiiil}^ produced 
economically on the farm. sa^-s the Report, winter dair3dng in Ireland 
must be abandoned altogether. ” The Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society has appointed, as instructor in the winter production of fodder 
crops, llr. Thomas Wibberle}', ivell-known as the initiator and advocate 
of a system of continuous cropping. His services are placed at the disposal 
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of creameries desiring to make an experiment in winter iiiilk-prodnctioii. 
Tiie proi3osals put forward by 3 dr. Wibberiey are : 

(i) Cultivated land should be bearing suitable crops all the year 
round ; 

{2) Tillage should be done at seasons when climatic conditions are 
favourable ; 

(3) The crops grown must provide a balanced ration for milch 

cows : 

(4) The\ must be produced at a miiiimiiin of cost having regard to 
the scarcity and expense of labour. 

It is claimed for this system, nrhich has already been tried with conspi¬ 
cuous success in many parts of Ireland, that not onl}^ can the existing stock 
of cattle be properb, fed during winter, but that a far greater head of 
cattle can be kept than at present, and that, all the crops being consumed 
on the land, the soil itself is enriched. 

The same question is touched upon in the Report for 1913-14, in 
which it is stated that a mass of evidence'has been accumulated tvliich goes 
to show that at least a -prima facie case has been made for continuous crop¬ 
ping as against the established system of the rotation of crops. " 

This Report complains that the question of marketing the butter pro¬ 
duced the creameries still lemains unsolved. Under the present S3^stem 
the creameries compete with one another and prices ate cut. The Irish 
Co-operative AgencA" Society still handles only a fraction of the butter 
produced. In 1913 its sales amounted to £ 163,813 whereas the aggregate 
turn-over of the creameries was £ 2,522,621. 


§ 3. Agriculxcral societies. 


Turning now to the agricultural societies, the principal business of 
wTich is the joint purchase of agricultural requirements, obtain from 
the Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Societr^ the following 
statistics : 
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Table IV. — Statistics aj Co-operative. Credit Societies. 




IQII 

igr:; 

i 19-3 

Niitri::)er of registered societies. 


236 

234 

235 

lilembersiiip: 





Nnnibei of societies fiiniisbing returns 
menibersliip.. , . . 

of 

203 

204 

204 

Total menibersliip of these societies . 


19,505 

20,044 

; 20,211 

-Average inembersliip per society . . . 


96 

9S 

99 

Loan capital. 

£ 

29,26.j. 

3L73S 

26,598 

Dexjosits. 

£ 

27,290 

30,467 


Total capite.l . . . 

£ 

3 'b ..554 

: 62,206 

55,283 

Loans granted: 




i 

Nmiibei of societies furuisliing returns 
loans granted. 

of 

163 

166 

146 

Total amount of loans granted .... 

£ 

56,,055 

; 5 B ,^44 

i 55,492 

Average amount per society of loa 
granted. 

us 

£ 

343 

350 

i 380 

Number of loans eranted ...... 


7,967 

S, 5-2 

^ 7,90S 

Loans outstanding at srst. December . . 

£ ■ 

52 , 5 SS 

59,599 

: 54,93s 

Expenses. 

£ 

607 

73S 

72S 

Nett DTodt for vear. 

£ " 

466 

532 

466 

Neti loss for vear. 

£ 

33 

67 

51 

Reserve Fund . ..* . . . . 

£ 

3.6S6 

4,492 

: 4,493 

During the years under re\dew 

the Irish 

Agriciilturai 

Organisation 


Society* virtiialh” susj)ended the promotion of co-operatVe credit in Ireland, 
as the question was being investigated by the Departmental Committee 
to which we have alluded above. There is, however, evidence of growth in 
the existing societies. The increase of the deposits in 1913 is noteworthy. 
The figures for 1913 seem to show a decrease in the amount of depositvS, 
but this is probably due to the imperfection of the statistics, which are much 
more incomplete in 1913 than in 1912. 

A, central credit institution was registered in 1913 under the title of 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society, but its business has been very 
small as yet. 


§ 5. Other societies. 

Ill the, other classes of society, little progress is to be noted, except in 
regard to the co-operative bacon factories. The turn-over of the Roscrea 
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Bacon Factor}' increased froiir £47B55 to £55.547 in 1912, but 

showed a slight falling off in 1913, being £55,40u in tliait tuar. Its business 
was greatly interfered with by an outbreak of foot and mouth disease in 

1913. 

The Wexford i\Ieat Supply and Bacoii Curing Factory, wiiich started, 
business by the sale of meat., has now commenced bacon-curing. The 
combined sales of meat and bacon were £34,256 in 1912 and £67,265 in 1913. 

Besides these two societies which cure bacon on a large scale, there are 
se\’eral others by which bacon is cured in a smiall way for local consiiiirjTtion. 
The aim of these societies is to substitute home-cured bacon for the infer¬ 
ior imported article, and to provide a convenient local market for their 
members’ pigs. 

Of the two trading federations, the Irish Co-operative Agency Societ}' 
seems unable to progress ; its sales were even slightly less in 1913 than in 
1912. The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Sooiety. on the other Irand, sliow\s 
marked progress ; its sales increased from. £.132,0)29 in 1911 to £176,900 
ill 1912 and £223,785 in 1913. 


We have seen that the progress during the years under rev,iew has 
been of the nature of gradual growth of existing societies, rather than 
increase in the number of societies or developments in new directions. 
It is probable that, as a result of the increased funds at its disposal, future 
Reports of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society will indicate, that 
a mere active policy has been |)ursued. The outbreak of the European 
War, moreover, has brought about a marked change in the position, of the 
Irish farmer a,nd new problems have arisen (such as the necessity for increas¬ 
ing the cultivation of wheat) in the solution of wdiich co-operation will be 
able to play an important part. 




mSCELLANEOUS INFOE 3 IATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Queen'sla^t) co-operaxi\^ sugar works act of 1914. — The ,Act 
of which we sitnimarise below the chief provisions came into force on 
Janiiai}' ist., 1915. It provides in detail for the organisation of co-operative 
sugar works in Queensland uith the help of loans from the Treasiuua 
Only owners or occupiers of a certain quantity of land suitable for 
the growth of suga.r cane and of a quality to produce adequate crops of 
cane may make application to establish co-operative sugar works. The ap¬ 
plication must be accompanied by an instniment giving full particulars 
as to the situsitioii and the area of cane land held, so that the possible 
output may be ascertained, and also by an engagement on the part of the 
applicants to subscribe to the capital stock of the company a sum equal 
to one-third of the capital required for the construction, equipment or 
purchase of the sugar works. There must also be presented with the applic-, 
ation a map or plan of the locality showing the proposed mill site and a 
note showing the means and conditions for the transport of produce, as well 
as a copy of the articles of association. The latter mmst provide that 
no dmdend at a greater rate than 5 % shall, at an}^ time after the advances 
by the Treasurer have been repaid, be declared or paid or credited by the 
company and no person shall be qualified to hold shares in the company 
unless lie is and remains a grower of cane under a cane-growing agreement 
in respect of a minimum area of land. The application must further be ac¬ 
companied by deposit of such a sum of monet^ as the Treasurer considers 
sufficient to defray the expenses incurred by him in connection with the 
report upon the application. The Treasurer shall submit the application 
to a competent commission of valuers 'and their decision shall be made 
known to the parties concerned b}" means of a notice in the Government 
Gazette. 

The conditions iiecessar^^ for the formation of a company are: that 
the subscribed capital shall be equal to the cost of constraction or of pur¬ 
chase of the sugar works; that the value of the shares allotted to each 
member may not exceed the value of his land, and that the shares corre¬ 
sponding cannot be sold to guarantee the Government advance for the wmrks 
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to be carried out. The law makes suitable provision, for the siiperAUsion 
and inspection of the work of construction as well as for the mniiageiiierit 
of the business. 

The company shall have power to grow cane on any land what¬ 
soever: it may purchase or rent from other persons land for the coiistrtictioii 
of roads and installation of means of transport. It may further make ad¬ 
vances to the owners or occupiers of land on the security of the cane being 
grown by them. 

As soon as may be after the completion of the vrorks, the corporation 
sha.ll, by a certificate published in the Government Gazette, declare what 
is the total capital sum expended, including interest at the rate of 4 %. 
If the capital cost exceeds the estimated cost, the share capital of the com¬ 
pany must be increased in proportion. 

The loan from the Treasury, equal to two-thirds of the cost, bears 
interest at 4 % and must be repaid within 21 years, the repayment of the 
principal beginning with the third year after the grant is made. If the pro¬ 
fits of the sugar works are not sufficient to provide for the annual repayment 
of principal and interest, the original shareholders shall be liable to make 
good to the Treasurer the amount of the deficiency, by means of a rate in 
proportion to the land held b3’ each. At inten^als of seven years, the corpor¬ 
ation shall, by certificate published in the Government Gazette, declare 
in respect of every shareholder, the amount of his share credit. 

For each sugar works there may be constituted a board of 'advice, 
consisting of 5 members,, three of whom shall be appointed by the 'Govern¬ 
ment, and two elected by the shareholders. 

\^dien the debt has been repaid, the Treasurer shall publish' a certifi¬ 
cate to that effect in the Gazette'7 and the liability of the lands of the 
original shareholders to be rated shall cease. 

(Summarised from the Ausiralian Sugar Journal, of January 7th,, 1515), 


SPAIN. 


Works of the zaragoza farmers' association. — This Associ¬ 
ation is one of the institutions created in virtue of the law' of 1887 on as¬ 
sociations and has consequent^ benefited by the provisions of the law^ of 
1906 on agricultural syndicates. It W'as formed in 1900 x^ith S53 members. 
It has now 3,259, principally inhabitants of the provinces of Zaragoza, 
Huesca, Teruel and Navarre; some of the members are other societies. 
Up to 1914, the Association provided for the working of the following de¬ 
partments : supply 'of manure and seeds ; ■ agricultural laboratoi}-^; credit 
ban,k. 'This year it h\sfurther founded a savings bank. Before showing the 
progress' made in each' of these departments in the last year, it will be well 
briefly, to speak' of their organization., ■ ■ ■ '. 
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The method x>iirsued by the association in piircliasiiig and supplying 
raw material for manure is as follows. The Board of Management orders 
the materials inmiediately from the tactories in proportion to the reqmrein,eats 
of the iiieiiibers, without, however, the latter being bound in aii3^ way. 
The price of sale is the price paid by the association increased by 
the cost of carriage and a'diixinistration, an allov^ance for waste and a 
.small profit. The manure once received, samples are taken for the laboi- 
atoigr to deteriiiine their chemical composition. 

The agricultural laborator\', founded in 1904, is occupied principally 
with analysis of soils, manures, alcohol, wine and oil, the examination and 
genninatioii of seeds, plant diseases, and advice requested in regard to the 
improvement of crops. All sendees are gratuitous for members. In 1914 
more than qoo questions w'ere answered. 

Tile credit bank,'founded in 1902 with a capital of 12,500 pesetas in 
500 shares of 25 pesetas ea'Ch, only grants loans to members' and almost 
exclusively on personal securit^c, two signatures being required by the 
Board of Manageiiient. The maximum amount of the loans is 250 pesetas 
and the minimum 50 pesetas- The rate of interest fixed hy the Bank for 
its loans is 4 % per ann. In the course of the present 3’eat (1915), the as* 
sociatioii inaugurated the savings bank service. On the deposits 3%. 3^/4% or 
3 '/2 %’ interest is paid, according as the\" are deposits at sight, at six months 
or a ye&i. 

\ATtli regard to the work of the Association in the year 1914-1915, w'e 
shall give the following particulars rve reproduce from the Report for 
the 3'ear. 

In the 3"ear under consideration. 79 11 ew^ members were registered in 
the books of the Association, so that the total number has increased from 
3,1 So to 3,259. The revenue of the society during the ye&i was 1,098,835 
pesetas and the expenditure 1,060,569 pesetas, so that there w^as a balance 
of 385,266 pesetas at the end of the year. 

The Association supplied its members with manure for 998,600 pesetas. 

The following figures give an idea of the progress of this department. 


11)00 

IQ04-IQ05 
1909-1910 
1914-1915 


Value 

01 

Manure Supplied 
PeseCis 

I9,.78i 
155.219 

446,269 

998,660 


The value of the seeds supplied was 31,821 pesetas. 

The credit bank has granted 367 loans for an aiiiouat of 101,264 Pe¬ 
setas. The amount of loans repaid was 93,000 pesetas; there remained con¬ 
sequently in safe on March 31st., 1915, bills for 69,802 pesetas. In the two 
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moiitlis during which the sa\diigs bank had worked at the end of the 
financial year, it had received 64 deposits for an accotnit of 17,835 pesetas 
and repaid two amounts, inakiiig a total sum, of 2,150 pesetas. 

Although the above figures give but a,n imperfect idea of the work of 
the Zaragoza Farmers'’ Association, they still show the efficiency of all 
its departments which have benefited the farmers of the district in many 
ways and' have made this institution a real model, in comparison vitii 
those of similar aim existing in Spain. 


UNITED STATES. 


I, — A GENERAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ACT IN NORTH CAROLINA. — 
On 3 larch Sth, 1915, the General Assembh^ of North Carolina passed a 
short Act (Chapter 144, Public Laws 1915) entitled ‘‘'An Act to Provide 
for the Incorporation and Maintenance of Co-operative Organizatioi:s.'' 
The act is framed ver}’ much upon the lines already familiar in similar 
legislation in other States,-—in California, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts, 
for example. It empowers any number of persons, not less than five to 
foim themselves into a co-operative association or society 'Tor the purpose 
of conducting any agricultural, daily, mercantile, mining, manufacturing 
or mechanical business on the co-operative plan.'’ The promoters' are 
required to sign and acknowledge written articles which shall state the pur¬ 
poses for which the association is formed, the amount of the authorized 
capital, the nuniber of shares subscribed and the par value of each share. 
One copy of such articles is to be filed with the Secretai}-' of State and one 
with the Superior Court of the county in which the association proposes 
to establish its princijial place of business. The pioiiioters at the time of 
signing the articles are required to draw up bye-lavvs which shall declare 
and establish; (i) the qualifications for membership : (2) the conditions 
upon which shares ma\" be issued, paid for, transferred and withdra'wii; 
{3) the manner in which the resen^e fund shall be acciimiiiated; (4) the man¬ 
ner ill which the dividends shall be determined and paid to members. In 
the case of selling agencies or productive societies the bye-laws must also 
contain regulations for the grading of products contributed by the members 
and for the sale of such products through the association. 

No shareholder in an}’ association may hold shares amounting to more 
than 20 per cent, of the paid up capital of the association or be entitled 
to more than one vote ; nor shall any shareholder be personally liable for 
an.}' debt of the association. A co-operative association shall resenm the 
right of purchasing the shares of any member w^’hose shares are for sale, 
and 'may restrict the transfer of shares to such persons as are elegible to 
membership. , 

Section 13 of the act deals with the distribution of the profits earned 
b\' an association.' Out of such, profits there shall first be paid a dividend 
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Upon shares not exceeding six per cent. Next, ten per cent, of the net prof¬ 
its shall be placed to a resen^e fund until such fund is equal to thirty per 
cent of the paid up capital; and two per cent, shall be placed to an educ¬ 
ational fund for the diSusion of a knowledge of co-operative principles; 
and the remainder of such profits shall be distributed among the members 
and employees of the association in proportion to their dealings with the 
association or the salary’ or wages they are receiving from it. iNet 
earnitigs shall be distributed not less often than once in twelve months. 

Evert" association organized under the provisions of the act shall, 
annually, on or before the first dat" of March of each year, make a report 
to the Secretary of State, and such report shall show, for each association, 
the total amount of business transacted, the amount of share capital sub¬ 
scribed for and paid up. the n-umber of shareholders, total expenses of oper¬ 
ation, amount of indebtedness and amount of profits and losses. 

Any existing co-operative association may be included within the 
operation of the act and be bound by all its provisions, provided that 
the shareholders by a majority vote shadl elect to be so included and 
bound. 

The present act has evidently been designed with a view to the require- 
ineats of co-operative societies for sale and for production and sale. Credit 
societies (or credit unions as they are usually called in the United States) 
are provided for in North Carolina by a special act of the General Assembly. 
The administration of both acts will be 'placed under the care of the 
Division of Markets and Rural Organization created (as a bureau of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station) in June, 1913. 


C. — The JEWISH AGRICriNUR-^L AND INDUSTRIAL Alp SOCIETY: 
CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT AND CO-OPKRATIvE PURCHASE IN Ipl-j. — The annual 
report of the Jeuish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society shows that 
during 1914, or more precisehr during the latter half of 1914, it was found 
necessary to curtail tlie work to scriie extent at least in more than one 
direction. One of the principal aeti\'itiesof the Society is the granting of loans 
to Jewish iarniers for the purchase of equipment, the coiistructkm of build¬ 
ings. the repayment of mortgages and other purposes. These loans had 
to be restricted as far as possible after the outbreak of war in Europe with 
the result that, for IQ14, there was a considerable reduction as compared 
with the three previous j’eaxs, both in the number of loans made and in 
their total amount. The number of loans fell from 423 in 1913, to 327 in 
1914, and their total amount from 244,977 dollars in the former year to 
'170,811 dollars in the latter. 

Another important branch of the work of the Society is the orgaiiisa- 
tiem and supervision of agriciiltiiial credit associations (or unions), and 
under the imfavoiirable conditions which prevailed last year this work also 
necessarily siifiered. The first credit, ■unions organised by the Societj' — 
which were also, it ma\"be mentioned, the first of their type to be organised 
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in the United States—were founded in 1911, Three were founded in that yeai; 
five in 1912, nine in I9r3> but only one in 1914. The societies already in 
existence, however, maintained their position in spite of a small falling 
oit ill their membership and a considerable relative increase in their expen¬ 
ses. Ill 1913, on September 30th, there were 17 credit unions in activity, 
with 517 members, and their expenses, from their foundation up to that 
date, amounted to 726 dollars. In 1914, on the same date, the membership 
of these 17 unions had fallen to 504^ while their expenses had risen to 
1,427 dollars, or in other words expenses increased during 1914 by 701 
dollars, an amount practicalh^ equal to the total expenses of the unions 
during the three years 1911, 1912 and 1913. One-union with 32 members 
was organised in 1914 and the position of the 18 unions on September 
30th, 1914, wms as follows: Number of members 536, loans outstanding 
26,153 dollars, interest collected 3,383 dollars, reserve 249 dollars, total 
assets 29,578 dollars and total liabilities 27,403 dollars. It appears, there¬ 
fore. that the unions, though the^^are small and, judged b^” American stand¬ 
ards, perhaps almost insignificant in size, are at least financiall}^ sound. 

Another co-operative enterprise which is very largel}- a creation of 
the Jewish Agricultural and Iiidastrial Aid Society is the Purchasing 
Bureau of the Federation of Jewdsh Farmers. The Federation was formed 
in 1909 mainly through the efi'oits of the Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society, and was designed to act as the central body of the Jewish farmers’ 
agricultural associations scattered in difierent States. It began with 19 
associations and, at the end of 1914, consisted of 63 associations organised 
exclusively for agricultural purposes. In 1910, it took up the business 
of co-operative purchase on behalf of its member-associations, and the 
growth of the Purchasing Bureau may be seen from the following table 
which shows the total amount of its purchases of each commodity" in each 
year from 1910 to 1914. 



IQTCi 

roll 

1912 : 

1013 ; 

19X4 

Fertilizers. 

• , 87 .<^ 93 * 49 :' 

^i 5 , 24 I- 99 ^§ 23 - 243 - 4 S 

820,071.87 

822,056.52 

Seeds . 

• ' IA 45-43 

5 , 3 S 7 -oi 

14,592.52 

11,023.28 

11,635.80 

Silos and Dairy Supplies . . 

1,2X6.20 

3,416.64: 

4,314.88 

4,762.49 

6 , 395-.37 

Spraying Supplies. 

297-05 

45S.85 

6S5.66; 

271.16 

28S.< 4 

Liuie.. 

. ; 261.00; 

1,211.50; 

1,589.211 

1,466.17 

760.99 

Agricultural Madiinery. . . 

• ■ 13^06; 

3,842.13' 

4,564.12; 

3,919.38' 

3,465.83 

Feed ........... 

— 

644.10' 

1,122.33; 

5S2.50' 

1,068.52 

Poultr\^ Supplies. 

. ; ^ 

15-40 

886,62 

1.005.47: 

2,374.61 

Slisceilaneaus Supplies . . . 

; 

~ ; 

— 

— 

569.36 

■ ' , Totals . . 

- Fio,634.53; 

830,2 I'7.62 '-850,998.82 i 

.$43,102.32,: 

848,614.84 












infor:^iatiox relating to co-operation and assoclation 


It will be noticed that in 1913 there was a falling off in the amount of 
business done as compared udtli 1912. The Secretar}' ot the Agricultural 
and Iridiistiial Aid vSociety, in his report for 1913, wrote as follows with 
reference to this falling off in the volume of business done, “ While the Fed¬ 
eration, owing to its limitedfiiridswvas this year obliged to curtail the credit 
G'f many of its members, the local meichants not on hr extended to them 
the credit which the}^ formerh' refused, but even offered more liberal terms 
and quoted better prices in order to get their trade and iiicidentalh' 
injure the Federation. The purposes of the Purchasing Bureau are thus 
served even if it does a smaller volume of business.’' 


PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

An agricultural comice in morocco. — An Amailt-nral Coniicc 
of the Sehu has just been founded at Ivenitra. This Cornice, which is in¬ 
tended for five territories, has the following general program me before it: 

iz) 'To study the different crops to be introduced into Morocco; 

(2; to pass resolutions and approach the authorities with a„ view 
to the development of agriculture and its branches; 

fg; tr? request the immediate application of the ne'w real estate 
regulations and the registration of holdings; 

(4) t' ' request the relief of agricultural machinery, grain and seeds 
from customs dues; 

(5) to obtain the authorization of the export of livestock: 

{6j to found a syndicate with special rules and a commercial aim. 

It will have {ai to purchase for collective use, grain, seeds, trees, agri- 
crdtura'^ implements and machineiy; (S) to seb the collective produce. 

A regional agriciiltiiral bank vdll also be founded at Renitra with 
local banks in connection with it. 

Fmalh', the Seh^' A:^riculinral Comire is preparing to organise agiicul- 
rural shows and periodical exhibitions. 

(Siiwmarised froiti Bulktin Eco-no;rJgi{c du Maroc, published by the Service 
^Econornigi:,\ of the ResideKce Gdnerak, Tanuary-FebruarxG 1914). 


SWITZERhAMD. 


Swnss PHASAKTS’ UNION IN 1914,—The seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Managing Committee of the Swiss Peasants' Union and the Swiss 
Peasants' Secretariat for the A"ear 1914 has just been published (i) and 
tve reproduce the folio wing information from it. 

(I'l P'ublicatioiis dti Secretariat des Paysans suisses. No. 50. Rapport amiiiel dti 

Coirdte (lirecteur de Pl'nion Suisse des paysans et du Secretariat de Paj-sans stiisses. 1914. 
Btngg, 1925. 



INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPEIUTION AND ASSOCIATION 


Tlie 26 sections making up the Union had, at the end of the working 
year 1914, altogether membeis, showing an increase of 6,124 as 

compared with the preceding r^ear. The largest number of members, 61,673;, 
is found ill the Swiss Agricultural Society. 

The Union occuiiied itself with the following matters: (e) Uaw on Epi¬ 
demic Cattle Disease ; (Z^.) Application of the law on Sickness and Ac¬ 
cident Insurance ; (c) Customs Tariffs. 

To deal with the large number of requests for information in regard 
to insurance that have reached the Union and Secretariat, a '' Sickness 
and Accident Insurance Information Office'' had been instituted, as decided 
on by the Committee of the Union in 1912, and now the rules for its work¬ 
ing have been drawn up. The Office has especially occupied itself with 
compulsoiy’ cantonal insurance, doctors' tariffs, and voluntary accident 
insurance. 

In regard to the economic measures in connection with the war, the 
Union has rendered considerable and valued services, directly co-operat¬ 
ing with the Federal Agricultural Department in the solution of several 
important problems, amongst them those of the estimation of the supplies 
required for Switzerland, of checking the rise in prices, and the supph' 
of livestock, milk, cheese, lia^' and straw to the arm^o 

The Office for information in regard to prices drew up reports, 
published a Review of the ]\Iarkets ’h prepared reports on the international 
market for dairy produce and reports for the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome. 

The Valuation Office prepared expert reports and estimates at the re¬ 
quest of private individuals, in case of inheritance and purchase of real 
estate, applications for credit, damage to farms etc.; the Office has like¬ 
wise co-operated in cases of judicial valuations. 

Finally, the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat has occupied itself wuth the 
preparator}' revision of the commercial treaties, the work in connection 
with the National Exhibition, researches in regard to the yield of agri¬ 
culture etc. 
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GERMANY. 


LOCAL ]\IUTUAL LIVESTOCK IXSURAXCE SOCIETIES 
IX THE KIXGDOM OF PRUSSIA, 


by Dr. G. Rocca. 


In former articles on the subject of livestock insurance published in 
this ‘' Bulletin' ’ it has been shown that nearly eveij State has of late years 
endeavoured to promote the institution of mutual societies for insurance 
of livestock, and to regulate their w'orking, improving by means of legislation 
their rules and the conditions of their policies, encouraging the existing 
mutual societies by means of prizes and grants and facilitating re-insurance 
against risks. This system has been pursued under the conviction that the 
development of livestock insurance must proceed in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of livestock improvement, and that insurance itself contributes 
largely to the prevention of diseases of livestock. It is well known that 
the insurance of livestock ma\' be and is organised b}' public institutions and 
by private enterprise; the public institutions are sometinies administered 
directly by the State, sometimes by provinces or communes ; private enter¬ 
prises may either be profit seeking companies or mutual societies with a 
sphere of action extending to a w-hole State or district or limited to one 
or more communes. To these last belong the local mutual societies of in¬ 
surance which represent, according to the prevailing technical opinion, 
the best form of organisation in this branch of agricultural thrift, facilitat¬ 
ing a rigorous supervision of the risks undertaken, and reducing the working 
expenses to a minimum. It is calculated that in Germany there are about 
12,000 local mutual insurance societies, and that the livestock insured in 
them has a total value of about 800,000,000 marks. As the statistics re- 
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ceiitiy publislied with respect to their deA^elopraent and technical and ad¬ 
ministrative organisation (i) refer to the Kingdom of Prussia alone, we 
shall endeavour in the following pages to trace the outlines of their organ¬ 
isation there, in the belief that the leading principles of the coiistitiitiGn 
and working of these mutual societies should be substantially the same in 
all countries. 


§ I. Administrative organisation. 

It must be especially obseiwed that as a rule the local mutual societies 
only undertake the risk of death of livestock and not the risk of slaughter. 
Insiiraiice in case of death is intended to compensate the proprietor for the 
loss he has suffered if the animal has been killed, or rendered unfit tlirough 
disease or accident for the purpose it had to sen'e ; but the risk of siaiighter 
refers to the damage caused by the confiscation of the animal slaughtered, 
in obedience to laws respecting diseases in cattle. Insurance against this 
latter risk is clearly a much more recent thing than the first, and dates only 
from the time when the inspection of butchers' meat wa,s made compulsor}’ 
by law, and it is generally undertaken 011I3' by iiuitual associations of 
butchers, instituted for the purpose. The local mutual societies for insurance 
against death, of livestock are regulated by the Imperial Law of May 12th., 
iqoi for the supervision of private .enterprises of the kind; but small 
societies are exempted from many formalities required in t.lie case of 
larger associat.ioiis. By '' small societies" must be understood those which, 
according to their regulations, have a sphere of action strictly" limited 
either as to the risks they undertake and the locality in which they work, 
or as to the class of persons to which their members belong. 

In Prussia, the greater number 01 societies for the insurance of cattle 
belongs to the categoiy' of “ small societies", and they are therefore exempt 
from many formalities in regard to the publication of the transactions of 
t,iie society and the constitution of a vigilance committee etc. 

It .is to their interest to be officially recognised by the Government as 
•“ small societies ", as thus they escape obligations imposed by the above- 
me,ntioned law and by the Commercial. Code on societies with d. complex 
adiiiinistratioiL They receive this recognition from the district admin¬ 
istrations so that the supervision ■ of the ninnerous local agricultural 
associations is wisely-decentralised. Several imperative provisions of, the 
imperial, la„w as to insurance contracts, to which insurance policies, of 
private enterprises-■ must wholly or in part be made to ,coiifonTi, are .not 
applicable to local mutual societies. 

But for these the imperial office for the supenfision of private insur¬ 
ance enterprises has drawn up a model code., taking into account the special 

t;i;s See Fkatzscher, Das ortiiche ^"ieiiversicheniagsweseii iiii Koiiigreich Preusscto. 

Be,rli!i. Paiey, 1914. 
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conditions tinder which, the^^ must work. The following particulars respect¬ 

ing this code are to be found in a publication b:c Dr. Fratzscher. 

Admission to the societc'" must be allow^ed to every owner of livestock 
domiciled within the district; as a rule none are excluded exce]3t wholesale 
dealers, butchers and those owmets of livestock w’ho are proved to be neg¬ 
lectful of their animals. A member ma3^ withdrarv from, the societc-' hj 
giving notice of his intention before the end of the current \'ear, or he may 
be expelled if he persistentty neglects to pa3^ his premiums or commits 
some breach of rules that ina5r be injurious to the interests of the society. 
iExcept in these cases the society has no right to expel an}^ owmer of cattle. 
In the case of the death of a member or of his transfer of all his insured 
livestock, his rights pass to his heir or to the purchaser, but the society 
ma}”, however, cancel the contract as regards the latter within a month. 
The society is obliged to observe this term of one month, but a declaration 
of withdrawal on the part of a member is valid and takes effect 
immediatety. 

The administration of the society is in the hands of the board of man¬ 
agement and the meeting of members. The board is elected for one or more 
r^ears by the meeting of members and is composed of at least three but usu¬ 
ally five or more members, of whom one is president, another cashier, a 
third secretar\’, and the others substitutes or assistants. To these are 
entrusted the judicial or extra-judicial representation of the society and 
the general management of its business ; they decide in regard to the ad¬ 
mission or expulsion of members, the keeping of the registers and accounts, 
the amounts of the premiums and compensations, the convocation of 
the members, and the investment of the funds. This board thus discharges 
all the functions which in large societies are entrusted to a committee of 
inspectors, that is to sa\^ it has the dut}^ of examining the registers, the 
accounts and the business of the society. In these local societies it is 
comparativety easr’ for all the members to judge of the proceedings of the 
board and the difficulty of finding competent persons to place in official 
positions has to be taken into account. It is therefore better to concentrate 
all the powers tending to ensure the regular administration and good wmrking 
of the society in the hands of a single board. 

But, in addition to this board, the general meeting may’ select from 
.■among the members persons of experience to estmate the value of the 
livestock to be insured or the loss of which is to be compensated for. As a role 
insured animals should be value d frequently b3" exi>erts; horses and horned 
uattle should be valued quarterty or half y^earty ; pigs oftener, •—■ once in 
ever3’ month or t\YO months, because the3^ ate not insured according to 
value, but per head, (i) The experts will act gratuitoiishy haffing a claim 
■only to the pa3Uiient of their expenses incurred for the'benefit of the society. 
According to the model code, the members of the board of management 
should not be paid ; so 'that the working 'expenses and the members^ 

(i) See Weilanpt: Wie griindet iind leitet man ein Viehversicliertmgsverein, Sou- 
■der-Abdnick aiis dem Archiv des Deiitschen I^ndwirtscha,ftsmt. Berlin, 1910. 
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premiums be lower ; exception is however made for the cashier,, 

and the meeting of members, notwithstanding the code, often grants the 
members of the board year by year compensation for their services. 

The general meeting of members is called within tw^o months from the 
close of each financial year, to consider the balance sheet, to appoint the 
board of management and other officers and discuss ever3’' other matter on 
the agenda . A special meeting however be called if required by the 
interests of the society or if w'ritten request has been made by a certain 
number of members (usually one-third or one-fourth, according to the 
societ^^). Should this request not be conformed to by the Board wdthin two 
weeks, appeal may be made to the authorities charged with the supervision 
of the society. 

The provisions of art, ii of the model code, intended to simplify 
as fax as possible the working of the society, are worthy of notice. “ The 
meeting of members is valid whatever be the number present; votes by 
prosy are not permitted, except for women and the incapable; otherwise 
each member has onh" one vote ; he has none if through delay in pa^fiiig 
premiums his claim to compensation in case of casualties has been 
suspended, or if the subject in question is his own afiair or a question 
between him and the society. ” Questions betw'een members and the 
society, for instance in regard to expulsion from membership or the amount 
oi compensation, are decided hy a council of arbitration of four persons 
elected annually by the meeting of members. In case of dispute, each side 
will appoint an arbitrator from among the four, and these two W'ill choose 
a president not iiecessarilv' a member of the societ}^ Against the decisions 
of the arbitrators appeal may be made to the law. 

The office of siipendsion prohibit the societ}" from continuing its 
ivork, but its dissolution must be decided on at the general meeting. The 
dissolution must be approved b\" the majoritr' of those present, three- 
fourths or tw'O-tliirds, according to the societrv But it must be remem¬ 
bered that dissolution or proposed modifications of the code are not valid 
ii,nless approved by the office of supervision. 

In the case of dissolution, the general meeting appoints as liquidators 
the inembers of the board of management or persons not belonging to 
the society; if aii}' funds remain, they are distributed among the members 
in proportion to the amount of jiremiums paid in the last few years ; if 
there are debts, they must be p>aid by means of the exaction of supplementax^r 
premiums. 

There, are special rules respecting the- keeping of the registers and as 
the importance of these in order to obtain accurate statistics as to livestock 
insurance isveiy great, it seems desirable to-enumerate here the chief of them 
Some societies insure indiffidual animals'according to their value, others 
insure the species, taking account only of the number of head. In the 
first case, the society must'keep a register of insurance, wdth a description 
of the animals insured (species, sex, race, colour, characteristics, age, de¬ 
fects, mark of the societ3^ stamped on the horn)'with the'date of insurance, 
the-results of the valuation made wdthin- the year,'the average annual 
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amount iiisureci the cause of accidents and the claims paid. If the animal 
is insured against risks through castration or other operaticns etc.,- note 
must be entered in the register. In the second case (insurance accotding 
to species, in use especially with regaid to pigs), a special register must show 
for every member the number of animals insured, the date of insurance, 
the declared value, the characteristics of the species, the number of accid¬ 
ents, with the amount of compensation, and lastly the cause. 

In the cash book the receipts must be specified according as they are 
promsional premiums, special premiums for accessor\^ insurance (operations, 
castration, calving, foaling etc.) supplementary premiums, entrance fees, 
polic}’ and stamp duty, profits from the sale of animals. The expenses must 
also be S] 3 ecified according as to w^hether they are paid as claims or as 
veterinar}' surgeons’ fees or for the care of animals, or working expenses. 


§ 2. Technical organisation. 


The model rules suggested by the Imperial Office for inspection of 
insurance undertakings contain also the general conditions for policies 
which every local mutual society must adopt and w^hicli are calculated to 
produce a general uniformity in the technical working of these societies,. 
As is usual the conditions for policies in an insurance society may , be di¬ 
vided into three groups ; selection of risks, pa3^meiit of premiums and 
estimates of damages. 

{a) Selection oj risks. — Eveiy' member is obliged to insure all the 
animals of one species such as horned cattle, horses etc. w'hich he possesses 
in the district in w'hich the societA' works. He is also obliged to report an^^ 
change in the number of animals insured ; if the number is increased, he 
must ask for a supplementar\’ insurance. In case of loss, if all the animals 
have not been insured, the society* is free of all obligation to compensate. 
The societ}^ is not obliged to compensate even for the animals reported, 
unless the member be able to show that it was not his fault that there w^as 
no supplementar}’' insurance. 

No animal nia^’ be insured if declared unsound b}'the judges; no 
animal under suspicion of epidemic infection coming from stalls in which 
aii\" case of contagion has been ascertained during the last six months 
and no animals which have not yet reached a given age, generalN six 
months for horned cattle and for sheep, goats etc. from four to six w^^eeks* 

The tivo first exceptions are based on the, necessity of preventive 
measures ever\" mutual' society" must cbsen^e, and the third on the fact 
that the rate of mortality" among, ver^" t^oung animals is high, and hence 
the advisabilitt" of their ha\dng passed a certain age, as proof of their 
vitality, before the\", are insured. As Weilandt says, the number of casualties' 
aiiiong old'animais is also exceptional!}" high, and therefore many mutual 
societies limit the age for insurance, for instance to .from 12 to 15 3^ears for 
horses and horned cattle. 
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As already’ observed, insured animals must be examined by qualified 
experts and the value fixed them will be the sum insured. And that 
this sum ma3" correspond with the real value of the animal, the valuers 
are bound to make frequent inspection to confirm or recthV the first 
estimate. In the case of horses examination must be made twice a year, 
in] the case of horned cattle four times and in the mutual societies for 
insurance of pigs and goats six or eight times. 

The object of these frequent inspections is evident; in the first place 
to insure that the animals are not valued above their worth, which might 
lead to abuses and the reporting of cases of slight damage; in the second 
place to ensure the good feeding of the stock, proper care being taken of it 
and its employment in conformity’' with good, practical methods for pre¬ 
venting epidemic disease or reducing the damage caused therebyx 

In some societies the amount assured is not calculated on the valu¬ 
ation but according to the age of the animals. The risk is limited, with 
a maximum amount fixed per animal, beyond which no compensation is 
guaranteed; for horses the maximum limit varies from i,ooo to i,8oo marks, 
for horned cattle from 500 to 600 marks. 


❖ 

(§) Payment of premiums. — The societies are maintained by^ the en¬ 
trance dees of menibers and their annual contributions. Entrance fees 
are paid either only’ by^ new members on their admission or on each new 
animal insured. Under this second sy’stem, therefore, he who possesses 
most livestock pay’s the largest amount. As a rule, Weilandt say’s, these en¬ 
trance fees vaiy according to the kind of animals insured; and are for 
every^ horse from 3 to 5 marks, for each head of horned cattle from 2 to 
3 marks, for every pig from % mark to i mark, and so on. 

Likewise for the annual contributions or premiums there are two 
sy’stems in vogue: in one, pro\dsional premimns are required with the 
resen’e, in case of need, of the exaction of siipplenientaiy premiums. The 
second is the sy’stem of le\y. Under the first the premiums are paid once 
every’ six months, every’ three months or every month, according to the 
society’: but, if at the end of the financial y^ear the entrance fees have 
not been sufficient' to cover the necessary’ expenses, it becomes necessaiy 
to ask for supplementary’ premiums, and all members are obliged to pay’ 
them ill proportion to the amount of the provisional premiums. On the 
sy’stem of le\y, the amount of the premiums to be paid is divided among 
the members after every’ loss or at the end of .a fixed period, for instance, 
three,months. Usually proffisional premiums as "well as leffies are fixed 
according to the value insured. For ■ pigs, however, they- are ■ calculated 
on the number insured, the same premium being paid whether the animal 
ill' question be large or small or of'less or greater value. This system is 
employed because the, value of pigs changes week by week and fie.qiient 
vaiiiatioiis would be too costly’. For all other animals, however,, the 
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principle remains that the premiums must correspond with the value of 
the insurance,, subject as already said, to frequent revision. 

Generally the premiums required by the local mutual associations are 
less than those asked hy the larger societies; the}’ are in the case of horned 
cattle from i % to 2 % of the value insured, in that of horses from 2 % 
to 3 %, ill that of pigs from 3 % to 4 Go, and in that of goats from 4 % 
to 5 ^,4* The amount of the premium depends on the locality in w’hich 
the animal is kept, on the more or less favourable treatment it receives, 
on its state of health etc. 

Weilaiidt wisely advises new- societies to keep their premiums rather 
high, so as not from the veri^ start to run the risk of a deficit and to be 
able to form a reserve fund. He also recommends a classification of risks 
according to the sex of the animals insured, and a higher tariff, specially 
for cows and heifers as they are subject to a higher mortality. 

The larger insurance societies generally classify the risks for all 
descriptions of live stock according to the use to w^hich they are destined ; 
for instance horses, whether for carriage, saddle, farm or draught use. 
The local mutual societies, how-ever, have no need for such distinctions,, 
including, as they do, all risks in one single categoayn Classification of 
risks only serve them for the settlement of compensation and in any case 
classification is not made as to the destination of the animal but according 
to its age and value. 

When premiums, wdiether provisional or supplementary, or levies, are 
not paid up when due, the societ}’ must request the defaulter to pay the 
amount within tw:'o weeks from date of the notice. If the debt then 
remains unpaid, the society is freed from any obligation for claims until 
the pa3ment is made, and the expulsion of the member even be 

considered. These conditions must be mentioned in the demand for paj^- 
ment, so that the defaulter ma}^ know^ the consequences of his conduct. 

And it is to be observed that the Prussian model rules impose the form¬ 
ation of a reserve fund to meet special expenses, particular^ in 3’'ears 
w'heii epidemic disease is prevalent. As a rule, it must amount to 100 % 
of the total of the annual premiums received, and as a societ3^ receives 
aiinuall3" in premiums on an average 2 ^4 on the values insured the reserve 
fund should at least amount to that proportion. The xeserr^e fund should 
consist of the entrance fees, a given proportion of the annual premiums,, 
as fixed b3’ the rules (usualty 5 Go)^ credit balance of the 3"ear’s accounts 
and all other extraordinar3^ revenue. 

W'Tien the fund amounts to the due proportion of the insured value, 
the societ3’ is authorised to draw- from it' tw^o-thirds of its amount to meet 
the ordinary’ expenses. The fund must be deposited at interest in a 
savings bank. 


(c) Estimates of losses. — In case of sickness or death of an insured 
animal, the member is obliged to notifx- the Presidential Ofiice of the 
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Society, which in a case of sickness will decide as to the treatment or slaught¬ 
er of the animal, and in case of death will estimate the value. Generally 
the expense of treatment is paid by the owmer, but this is not always con¬ 
venient ; some of the mutual societies, therefore, undertake the whole expense 
or require the member to pay a portion; for instance, the societ3' naa^^ 
the veterinar}^ surgeon, while the member pays for the medicines and other 
expenses in connection with the treatment. 

The larger societies are accustomed to fix a period before the society 
must satisf}’ claims ; the object of this is to prevent insurance of sicklr^ 
animals, in the hope of obtaining compensation for them. But in the local 
mutual societies in w’hich the members are not onty acquainted with each other 
but also with the state of each other’s livestock etc. this prudent meas¬ 
ure is not necessar5q the rather as the inspection of the animals for pur¬ 
poses of insurance is made by valuers, w^ho being themselves members are 
likewise interested in the prevention of epidemic disease. 

With a view to incite members to take good care of their animals, 
and prevent accidents, compensation is seldom given in proportion of more 
than 65 % or 80 % of the loss incurred, that is of the value insured or 
estimated. In case of the slaughter of the animal, when the flesh is unfit 
for use, and the slaughter has been made b}^ the society, the profit goes to the 
society; but if the animal be slaughtered the owner on his owm account 
the proceeds of the sale are deducted from the amount of compensation. 
Thus, as Fratzscher (i) sa3^s, the estimated value of a horse slaughtered on 
account of a broken limb be 1,000 marks and the owmer obtain 100 

marks b3' selling the flesh to the butcher and the rules of the society lay it 
dowui that the compensation in case either of the death or slaughter of the 
animal may not exceed 75 % of its estimated value; therefore, in the above 
case, the compensation paid b}’' the society would be 75 ^ 0 of the difference 
beWeeii 1,000 and 100 marks f. e. 673 marks. 

The claim for compensation is less when the loss arises from ep)idemic 
diseases, when the member has a claim to compensation from the public 
authorities, if he has not transgressed the rules of veterinar3^ police. We 
ma3'" see b}^ this the strict relation beriueen the regulations for the health 
of livestock and the agricultural mutual societies; an Imperial law of June 
soth., 1909 and the executive regulations for the Kingdom of Prussia of 
May 1st., 1912 are ven^ strict in regard to the reporting of contagious 
livestock diseases and contain a long series of regulations calculated to di¬ 
minish the dangers of epidemic cattle diseases. The3^ guarantee also, 
under certain conditions, to all owners of livestock attacked b}^' such 
disease, and confiscated, ample compensation from the State and from the 
Protynce. Tosses caused by pox^nlar. agitation are ne\"er compensated for, 
nor are losses resulting from orders of the militar3- authorities in time of 
war, or after declaration of war, and no claim to compensation can be 


,, (i) 'See ‘TandwIrt'Scliai’tliche Versiclieniiig”, page 129 (Versichemngs-Bibliotliek), Berlin, 
1914,'Mittler,mid Sohn. , 
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made for losses due to fire or lightning as these risks are generalh” covered by 
insurance in other societies. 

Should a member be guaranteed against unobserved defects in an 
animal insured, or should he have a right to compensation for 
damages against the person from whom he bought the animal, or other 
persons, he must cede these rights to the society in so far as it compensates 
him for loss: but the cession of the right must not be to the detri¬ 
ment of the member. If the guarantee be void through the fault of the 
member (for instance in not availing himself of it within the time limit 
prescribed by the CHdl Code), the society is exempted from the obligation 
of compensating him inasmuch as it would have been able to re-imburse 
itself, by availing itself of the right. 

For horned cattle, horses and goats, compensation is calculated on 
the value as estimated by the valuers at the time of the last inspection. 
But for pigs, it is often calculated on the weight of the animal, keeping in 
mind the ordinary prices on the local market at the time of the loss, for 
the value of pigs changes ever}^ week and an estimate some time previous 
to the loss would not be a sufiiciently exact guide for deciding the amount 
due as compensation. 

The compensation w'hen fixed, must be paid immediately or with but 
a few days' dela^v 

The society is relieved from the obligation of compensating the mem¬ 
ber suf ering a loss, as above said, when all his animals of the same species 
have not been insured in the society, and also in the followung six cases 
detailed in the model code as under; 

(1) '—' if the member insuring has furnished inaccurate statements, 
in regard to the state of health of any animal and should it die in con¬ 
sequence of any ailment not declared, unless the inaccurate declaration w^ere 
made without fault of the person insuring : 

(2) — if the member or his servants or those employed by him have 
by intention or serious negligence caused the death of an animal confided 
to their care, (this rule is' justified in consideration of the public interest in 
the protection of animals) : 

(3) — if the member or his servants or emx3]oyees subject an animal 
to serious ill-treatment, or neglect it or do not confonn to the rules laid dowm 
by the Presidential Bureau of the society, cr the veterinan^ surgeon or the 
valuer, unless this has occurred without the fault of the memher 'orthelossbe 
not the consequence of the ill-treatment or neglect of the directions; (this 
rule in support of the authority of the veterinary" surgeon or the valuer 
was made,' Weilandt ohseiwms, not only for the benefit of the society, but 
also in the general interest, so that the livestock may be properly cared fox): 

{4) — if the member has not. immediately notified to the society" the 
sickness of the animal unless it were unimportant or in, the absence of 
due'notification lie can prove himself to be without blame: 

■(5) —-if the member have not immediately" notified the death of 
the animal': 
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(6) — if tlie animal die in consequence'of an operation which Was not 
necessaiy or if necessaiy was not performed hj a veterinar^^ surgeon. 

Thus we see that the cases by which a member may lose his right to 
compensation are fixed with precision and wdthout excessive rigour in the 
model code; and the wisdom of these rules is manifest when we remember 
that the risk depends to a great extent on the diligence of the insured 
member and how necessary it is to take every measure to check the ad¬ 
vances of epidemic cattle diseases. 

The chief obligation imposed on the insured person is to notify 
wdthout dels.y any accident or sickness among his animals; some societies 
require also that notice be given to the veterinarr" surgeon when any doubt 
arises as to the state of health of the animal, but if the member has to do this 
at his own expense and risk he will delay as long as possible ; it is therefore 
better that the society be responsible for the expense of the veterinary sur¬ 
geon, making a special contract with him in which his duties and his fees 
are laid down. 


§ 3. Statistics as to the DEtmopwENT of local mutual societies 

IN PRUSSIA. 


The Ro^ml College of Agriculture of the Elingdom of Prussia has lecentty 
published detailed statistics as to the w’orking of the local mutual livestock 
insurance societies in Prussia, and as the statistics pri -suppose good tech¬ 
nical regulations for this branch of agricultural association, we shall here 
point out the S3''^stem followed for reporting and collecting the data. 

In the first place it must be observed that every mutual society is 
obliged udthin four weeks after its general meeting to send to the supervis¬ 
ing authorities a copy of its annual report and balance sheet. Both report 
and balance sheet are generally compiled according to a plan drawn up by the 
office of superrhsion itself. The annual report must shoW' the number of 
niernbers at the beginning of the financial yesn, the number of neW' members, 
the tmtnber of those wffio have resigned or been expelled, also the number 
of head of livestock, insured with the total amount of insurance for each 
species, the. premiums the supplementary |>remiums, how- many 

head have met with accidents and the amount of compensation. It 
must be stated whether the compensation was all paid at once, or in what 
proportion to the estimated value, .and the cause of the accident must be 
given etc. The. profit and loss account sent with the report must be 
clearly drawn.up distinguishing, betw^een provisional and supplementary 
■premiums.and showing the entrance fees, the profits from sale of slaughtered 
animals etc., and, among the expenses, the amounts paid■ as coinpen.sation, 
as,'Veterinary fees, wnrkiiig-expenses etc. ' Besides this profit and loss 
account, the society must show' the amount of its capital and the variations 
in its .reserve fund. 
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There is no limit x^laced ii]3on the number' of members ; from the above 
mentioned statistics it appears that there are local mutual societies which 
have from 20,000 to 30,000 members, and others with only from 20 to 40.- 
Weilandt observes that the smaller the number of head of livestock the 
more necessary is insurance. A society wdth 100 head of cattle is in a ]30sition 
to obtain within a year sufficient com^iensation for risks: '' Admitting that 
within a year the annual percentage of loss is for horned cattle 3 to 4, for horses 
4 to 3, for pigs 8, for goats 6, the amount of the probable loss nia}'- be approx¬ 
imately ascertained. Even in bad years the losses may be doubled and 
covered by the means possessed by the societAC The greater the number 
of cattle insured the greater is the probability that the losses in the various 
3''ears will be the same. Experience has showm that in societies having 
less than 100 head of cattle the difference in the number of accidents in 
different 3^ears is very perceptible; sometimes the losses amount to three 
times the average, and sometimes the^^ aie less than one-fourth of the aver¬ 
age. In a societ}' insuring from 200 to 300 head of cattle the differences 
are less perceptible; on the other hand in a society’' insuring from 500 to 
1,000, the result is not as favourable as might be supposed.'' 

For a society' insuring onh" one kind of animal, with 300 head there is 
a greater equilibrium of risks. Weilandt also, observes that in a large 
society’' officers must be more highly paid and the working ex|>enses 
increased : the work of valuing and of supervising becomes more complex 
and costh^ and the premiums must rise in proportion. It is therefore better 
to constitute a small societ}' even with, onty 50 head of cattle all of the same 
neighbourhood, than to constitute a large society’ with 1,000 head of cattle 
scattered over a large district or province. 

it ;5t 

The Office oi Statistics of the Kingdom of Prussia xiubhshes ■ every year 
the results of the census of livestock; thus in April of the current \^ear parti¬ 
culars of the census of 1914-were published, but, as the statistics of the local 
mutual insurance companies arc for the \'ear 1912, we shall give here, quoting 
from the publication of Dr. Eratzscher, the data for that year. According to 
the census of December 2nd., 1912, in the 12 provinces of the Kingdom 
of Prussia there wherein all 3,090,192 horses (exclusive of those required for 
military" pm poses), 11,817,553 head of horned cattle, 15,448,517 pigs, and 
2,097,897 goats. The value ofAhe horses (exclusive of those for military* 
purposes) was calculated at 2,164,300,000 marks, that of the homed cattle 
at 4,093,500,000 mks., that of the pigs at 1,176,600,000 inks, and that of the 
goats at 50,600,000 mks. giving thus a total value of 7,485,000,0'bo marks. 

livestock improvement was carried on chiefl^^ by small farmers or 
proprietors of average sized farms w/ho, it is well known, have more need 
than large landowners to have recourse to insurance. 

Considering that calves, foals, lambs and young pigs are seldom insured, 
Eratzscher maintains that the total' value of animals liable to be insured 
in the 'Kingdom of Prussia is about 5,000,000,000 marks. 'He calculated 
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tiiat in the large societies of the Kingdom a value of from 100,000,000 to 
120,000,000 mks. is insured while in the local mutual societies in 1912 the 
value insured was more than 448,000,000 marks, that is about four times 

as much. 

The statistics of local mutual societies have been compiled from the 
replies to lists of questions sent to all the presidents of societies for insurance 
against death of livestock; setting aside societies for insurance against 
risks of slaughter, the provincial and district administrations were expected 
to see that the statistics should be reported in a uniform manner, and, accord¬ 
ing to the rules laid down by a commission appointed for the purpose. 

The following table shows the statistics collected by the census for 
all the 12 provinces. 


Development of Local Mutual Socieik 




Xum' 

of Soci 


System of Collecting Premiums 

Number 

of 

Members 


eties r 

1 

Provisional | 

Premiums j 

Tevies 

' Provinces 


Calculated in proportion to 




Total i 

legally j 
Consti- j 
tuted 

Amount ^ 

Insured i 

Head 

of 

livestock 

Amount i 

Insured I 

Head 

of 

live¬ 

stock 

Horsey 

I j East-Prassia. . . 


1021 

ss; 

78' 

S 

14 ' 

2 

9,021 


2 ' West~Pnissia, , . 


if 

S; 

5 

3 

2 

I 

2.345 

9 i 

3 : Brandenburg. . . 


4I9I 

1S9I 

52; 

269 

58: 

4oi 68,688 

: 2,792 

4 : Pomerania .... 


166, 

S6i 

31; 

93 

21 

21 

25,980 

47 ? 

5 : Posen. 



2' 


— 

r' 

— 

21 

— 

6 ’ Silesia...... 


33 ' 

26 

6 

II 

4 ' 

12 

2,861 

i 

7 i Sasonv ..... 


642 

33S, 

223: 

333 

53 '' 

33 : 119,546 

1 22,23y^ 

S 1 Schleswig-Holstein 


752' 

112 

112' 

230; 373' 

37 

80,782 

74.306' 

9 ^ Hanover 


1 , 947 : 

834 

490: 

539 

735 : 

183 

164,290 

1 37 . 9 ^. 

10 1 Westphalia, . . , 


1,321': 

483^ 

49 S: 

377 

395 ; 

51 

132,025 

1 10,310 

II 1 Plesse-Nassau . . 


1,013; 

346 

700: 

97 

210: 

6 

Si,668 

i ii.Soy 

12 RMne-Provmce . 


3:,526; 

597: 

r.131; 

179 

204; 

12 

119,869 

27,571 

Total . . . 


7.934’; 

S ,059 

3.327 

2,139 

2,070' 

398 

807,096 

187,571: 


As shown in the table the number of mutual societies varies according 
to provinces, from a mmimum of 2 in the province cf Posen to a maximum 
of-1,947 in Hanover, but even in the same province there are great differences 
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between societies as regards the ntnnber of members and the number of 
head of livestock insured. Thus, for instance, in East Prussia the mutual 
society of Heiligenteil has 30 members with 39 head of horned cattle, 
while that of Heilberg has 2,390 members with 3,010 head of horned cattle ; 
ill West Prussia the mutual society of Marienw'erder has 36 members with. 
50 head of horned cattle and that of Angermunde has 7,713 members with, 
79 horses, 204 head of horned cattle, 26,357 pigs, and 7 goats ; in Hanover 
the mutual society of the cit}^ of Emden has 5S members with 305 head 
of horned cattle, and that of Liineberg has 31,419 members with 13,918 
horses, 29,707 head of horned cattle, 61,458 pigs, 370 goats etc. 

As already stated, the legalW constituted mutual societies are those 
which are regulated by the Imperial Law of May I2tli., 1901, relating to the 


in the Kingdom of Prussia in 1912. 


Number of Animals Insured 


Horned 

Cattle 

i 

Pigs 1 Goats 

1 
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Amount j Premiums : 
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Capital 
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Fuad) 
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: 

13.570: 

2,930.705; 38,341: 

40,200: 

4,2:73! 

26,496 

2,279 

6,726; — 1 

9.099! 

1,132,342' 25,051 

40,214; 

,3,662; 

21,966 

19,512 

171,425! 1,326 

195.0501 

16,659,539- 555.286: 

498,132; 

87,967: 

754.S43 

10,507 

40,977 — 

51,963! 

5,224,909: 153,080; 

153,875- 

iS, 33 ii 

185.337 
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m\ 

53,684; 316! 

122' 

3S; 

200 

i 8,624 

1,632 — 

10,256 

2,089,978 17,594 

19,712; 

L7I5: 

23.439 

'■ 47.358 

218,637 9,705: 

297 . 933 ; 

46,290,489: 1,240,304 

1,238,931 

118,301 

1,344,271 

^ 53.905 

: 175,316 1,106: 

304.633! 

70,367,634! 1 , 754 . 686 : 

1,782,782; 

73 , 712 ; 

245,834 

./ 76 ,I 43 

1 4083SS4 6 . 955 ' 

629,965: 

96,992,190; 1,988,178’ 

2,029,229! 

115,128' 

970,892 

' 140,003 148,850; 8,299 

307,462: 

55,874,616 1,234,847 

1,274,670: 

99 . 355 ; 

1,003,116 

; 172.293 

: 73,811111,957! 

269,864; 

64,485,501'; 1,158,238: 

1.194,934! 

76.947; 

954,906 

1 195.596 

69,842 9,995: 

302,964! 

85,916,505! 1,838,755: 

2,071,129 

134.751 

1,186,233 

339,941 

: 1,316,100; 49 : 338 ' 

2,392,950' 448,018,090 9,984,688! 

10,343,830! 

734,080! 

6,717,523 


supervision of private insurance societies, and by this law authorised to 
transact; business throughout the Kingdom; those not legally constituted 
are those which w^ere worjking before 1901 and have not yet adapted their 
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rules to the provisions of the law. These societies are, however, like the 
others, subject to the control of the special government offices. 

This table also shows how’ much more -^hdely diffused is the s^^stem of 
collecting provisional premiums with the reserve of recourse to supplement¬ 
ary premiums in exceptional cases, than that of levies. Of 7,934 societies, 
5,466 have adopted the first s^^stem, and only 2,i|68 the second. More 
than half of the animals insured are pigs, and more than one third are 
horned cattle; the number of horses and goats is much smaller. Fratzscher 
observes that, according to the results or the census of cattle of December 2iid. ^ 
1912, the number of horses insured in the local mutual societies is 6.1 % of 
the whole number of animals included in the census, the number of horned 
cattle is 7.1 %, of pigs 8.5 %, and of goats 2.3 %. 

The whole aiiioimt of the value insured is, according to the table, 
448,018,090 marks, which is, as already observed, about 4times the value in¬ 
sured in the large societies, but taking large and small together it will be 
seen that only about one-tenth of all the livestock included in the census 
is insured, This shows, adds Fratzscher, how much remains to be done 
in order that livestock insurance may be known and appreciated by all 
agriculturists. 

In 191.2 the premiums amounted to 9,984,668 marks, and the ccnipens- 
atioiis to 10,343,830 marks ; with regard to this, Fratzscher observes that 
in the insurance of livestock the outlay in compensation often exceeds the 
amount of the premiums, because another important source of income for 
the society is the profit from the sale of slaughtered animals that have 
become its property. But as many local societies usualh'' leave to the policy 
holder the profit from the sale of the slaughtered animal, subtracting the 
amount from the compensation, statistics cannot usually supply’ data as 
to the proceeds from such sale. 

The working expenses, amounting to 734,084 marks, are 7.4 per cent oi 
the premiums collected, a proportion far inferior to that in large societies. 
Lastly^, the capital of 6,717,523 marks is generally’ invested in savings banks 
and local credit institutions. 


§ 4, Reinsurance in local mutual sociivTies. 

We have already’ pointed out the advantages to be derived by’ agri¬ 
culturists from the development of local mutual livestock insurance 
societies; by’ reducing the cost of administration to a minimum the tariff 
of premiums may also be reduced, while this form of association is adapted 
for the verification of risks, and the prevention of epidemic cattle diseases, 
and also for the checking 01 fraud. But, since local mutual societies gener¬ 
ally’ work within narrow limits, it becomes difficult for them in y’ears when 
losses are exceptionally'frequent To exact from their members' premiums 
high enough to cover all losses. The loss caused by’ epidemic thrush and 
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anthrax need only be considered^ and the difSculty of enforcing spe^^ial 
sanitar;^ measures against the diffusion of these diseases. 

To meet still moie serious and exceptional losses the mutual societies 
of one district or province ought to form a federation in order that the risks 
ma}^ be distributed among a larger number of persons in conformity with 
the general principle of insurance that the probability of an event is more 
easih" to be determined the greater the number of those exposed to the risk. 
Thus if a single mutual society intends to extend its business over a large 
tract of territor}^ it will encounter a difficulty, namely that the verification 
of risks will be difficult and costly and it will therefore be necessary to raise 
the tariff, so that if the premiums are to be kept low the only resource will 
be rc-insuranee. 

]\Iutual societies generally reinsure one another reciprocally, con¬ 
stituting a iederation, to which each society cedes a proportion of its 
risks (proportional reinsurance) or cedes those risks which exceed a given 
sum (re-insurance of excess). In Prussia, there is an example of the second 
system in the mutual society foi reinsurance at Treves in the Rhine 
Province. 

In the district of Treves, where 13 local mutual societies are now" work¬ 
ing, a federation for the purpose of reinsurance has existed since 1885. 
Each societ}’ must require trom its members a single premium of 2 % of 
the sum insured for horned cattle and 5 % of that for goats. When the 
premiums are paid, the society must pa^’ to the Federation 15 pfennigs for 
every mark which, in the case of horned cattle, is in the proportion of 0.3 % 
of the value assured and in the case of goats of 0.75 If the society is 
unable to meet its losses with the means at its disposal, after having paid 
its contribution to the Federation, the latter must pay the balance of 
claims which the society is unable to. But those societies wffiich from 
their first joining the federation have received in all a sum in compensation 
greater than that wffiich they have paid in premiums have a right to 
assistance from the rederation only up to the amount of hah the compensa¬ 
tion remaining to be paid, and for the other half they must exact supple- 
mentar}" premiums from their members. The federation must also form 
a reserve fund amounting to at least o.i % of the wdiole sum insured in the 
federated societies ; when, in thecomrseof the financial year, this proportion 
diminishes, the Federation is authorised to demand from each society the 
pa5Tnent of supplementary^ premiums. Asw^e have seen, the Federation of 
Treves has adopted the system of reinsurance of excess ; a system to which 
howwer there is this objection that the local societies hav^e no interest in 
preventing losses wffiich exceed what is called the “ full risk/* if the excess 
is onh^ to be charged to the Federation. 

In Prussian Saxony the Chamber of Agriculture has created a form of 
clearing house for premiums among the 43 mutual societies of the province. 
From the balance sheets of each society, a calculation is made of the losses of 
the last five years, and.', the average to cover them, ;,, the 

society binds itself to collect, from its members in'the next five years prem-. 
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iums equal to this average, pa}ing one-fiith to the Federation, and endeav¬ 
ouring with the rest to cover all the losses up to a certain proportion pre¬ 
viously fixed. The losses in excess of this proportion will be compensated 
by the Federation. For each society the Federation keeps a separate ac¬ 
count on the credit side of which are entered all the premiums paid, and on 
the debit side all the claims paid; the accounts are closed every five years 
and the debit or credit balance carried forward to the next period of five 3"ears 
during wFich an effort must be made to balance the account hy increasing 
or diminishing the tarifi of premiums. B3’ this S3"stem the societies avoid for 
at least five 3"ears an3" sudden changes in the tariff, wliich arouse discontent 
among insurers, and check the development of insurance. 

Fratzscher observes that also to this sr^steni there is the objection that 
compensation for losses can be given onfy if the number of societies that close 
their accounts with a profit is in a certain proportion to those in less 
favourable condition ; should all the societies in the same 3^ear meet with 
serious losses the Federation w’oiild not have means to compensate all. On 
the other hand, the system of proportional reinsurance adopted by the 
mutual societies of the Grand Diich3-' of Baden and the Kingdom of Bavaria 
according to wiiich the societies first pa3’ to the Federation a proportion of 
the risks, does not prevent perceptible differences betw^een one 3’'ear and 
another in the need for increased premiums in single societies. 

The mutual societies of Brandenburg, Silesia and East Prussia have 
therefore receiith" adopted a combined S3^stem of prcy>ortional reinsurance 
and reinsurance of excess, b3' w^hich the Federation does not assume a share 
of all the risks, nor the excess above a certain sum, but oiih’ a share of that 
excess. Thus the societr^ bears the risks of ordinar3^ 3^ears alone, ceding 
to the Federation a part of its exceptional risks; the percentage of risks 
assumed b^" the Federation is in Brandenburg rds., in Silesia ^/.Ghs. 
and in East Prussia tlis. As a rule losses are considered exceptional 
wiien they exceed 80 % of the average of the previous 3'ears. B3" carefulty 
determining the average, the societies are in a position to fix tariffs of suit¬ 
able premiums that ma3" be api)lied without variation for several3^ears with 
great advantage to the members and to the development of the societ3n 

Lastly, the Federation does not prevent societies from retaining their 
administrative independence; as Fratzscher remarks, the rules of federated 
societies ma3^ differ ; one societ}^ compensates for losses up to 60 %■' of 
the' insured'value, another up to 80%., some undertake risks during 
pregnane}*, others charge themselves with the fees of the veterinar3^surgeon 
etc.; but these differences are appreciable, wLen the average loss and the 
amount of the premiums paid for risks are determined. It is horrever certain 
that the Federation does not limit itself to reinsurance, but it endeavours to 
perfect'the technique of single societies, to improve their administrative 
and, financial organisation, and'to promote the constitution of new mutual 
societies., , .The larger .agricultural associations of Prussia have encouraged 
the development ,of these federations,'because'the}'^ see that their work is 
efficacious', in' promoting livestock improvement, and that efforts to check 
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inf ectious diseases in animals can only be efficiently made when the subject 
is studied not only from a sanitary but from an economical point of view. 
To diminish mortality in cattle, quarantine regulations are not sufficient 
nor 3^et declarations of infected districts, nor disinfection of infected stalls- 
or pasture grounds, nor sanitary- certificates; continuous and assiduous 
preventive action must be vigilantty carried on and this can alone be done: 
by local mutual insurance societies. 



BELGIUM. 


THE WORK OF THE INSURANCE SECTION 
OF THE BOERENBOND (PEASANTS’ EEAGUE) IN 1913. 


SOURCES: 

.'SlXliME SECTION CENTRALE DU BOERENBOND OU I^IGUE DES PAYS.ANS*. ASSURANCE CONTRE 

l’Incendie ex da Grede et sur la \te; assurances iruTUELLES. D’apres le Rapport du 
Boerenbotid beige, eNercice 1913, pr^ente a Tassemblee generale du juin 1914 park 
Cbanoine Buytgaerens, S. Th. B., Secretaire genfel. [Sixth Central Section of the Boeren- 
bond or Peasants' League: Insurance against Fire and Hail and Life Insurance; Mutual 
Insurance Societies. According to the Report of the Belgian Boerenbond, 1913, presented to the 
General Meeting on June ist., 1914, by Canon E. Liiytgaerens, S. Tk. B., General Secretary.) 


The Boerenbond, with which we have dealt in the present number 
•of this Bulletin in the Part devoted to Co-operation and Association 
has also a section for fire, livestock, hail and life insurance. We shall 
give here, a short account of the work of this section In 1913, to com¬ 
plete our notice of the other sections of this association. 


§ I. Fire insurance. 

In 1913 the branch dealing with fire insurance developed notably; 
3,815 policies were issued and 1,361 were modified. The net result for the 
year, after deducting cancelled policies, amounted to 1,188 contracts 
for insurance for 26,590,801 francs, the largest amount of business done 
since the service was started. 

The premiums paid during the year amounted to 165,197 frs., to which 
7,174 francs must be added for cost of policies. 

It is noteworthy that whilst in previous years the average annual in¬ 
crease in policies amounted to about 8,000 francs, in 1913 the increase 
ironi the figure for 1912 exceeded 17,000 francs. 

During this same year, no claims for 45,081 francs, or 27 per cent 
/of the premiums, were paid off; this is the lo^vest, percentage hitherto 
'■registered. 
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These satisfactory results are due to the reorganisation of the local 
agencies, and to the establishment of an inspectorate for the control of 
policies, the estimation of losses, and the payment of claims. 

Nevertheless, the policy-holders, in spite of the fact that they pay 25 
to 45 % less than the ordinar3^ insurance rates, are not yet very numerous, 
being only about 10,000 of the 54,000 members of the Boerenbond. 

The above particulars refer to 19T3. For the previous years the reader 
can consult the following tables which give an idea of the grovTh of this 
section : 


Tabfe I. —Long Term Insurance: Buildings, inchmve of Accessories. 



Since Foundation 

Current Year 

Year 

Number 
of Policies 

Amounts Insured 

Net Premiums 

Claims Paid 



Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

1893 . 

153 

726,562 

415-74 

—; 

1897 . • ■ . . 

2,074 

13.543.885 

15,922.13 

16,913.65 

1902 ...... . 

1 9,691 

53,723,575 

56,276.56 

37 . 445-51 

1907 ... 

16,118 i 

104,463,440 

88,558.20 

61,361.55 

1912.. 

25,874 

219,422,684 

148.062,92 

53.653-72 

1913. 

29,589 

271,585,404 

165,197.00 1 

45 ,«> 8 i .39 


We shall now give the figures for short term insurance : 

Tabeb II. — Short Term Insurance: Straw and Haystacks, etc. 


Number Insured Capital 

of Polices — 

— fr. 


1900 .. 4/1 , 450,116 

1904. 504 494,202 

1908...■ . 529 666,763 

1912 .. 575 784,293 

1913 . 614 1,079,909 


Yeas 


' I/nstiy, mention must be made of the Central Institution for Mutual 
Fire Insurance, This is not an institution for reinsuring, but it undertakes 
to invest' the funds of' the affiliated mutual insurance societies, to secure 
them credits and more especially :to supervise their management and ac¬ 
counts. At , the close of 1913, nine mutual so.cieties were affiliated to . it. 
None of these affiliated societies required to open credits ; on hhe contrary, 
almost all of them closed their acco.unts with a surplus. 
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§ 2 . Insurance OF live-stock. 


The insurance of live-stock is carried on in Belgiun?., as in most other 
countriesj b}" mutual societies, here regulated by the act of June 23rd., 
1894. In our Bulletin for May, 1913, we dealt with the various kinds of 
mutual societies for insuring live-stock, and we shah net here repeat what 
was then said. In that article we stated that the small iiiiitual societies 
formed in rural communes have felt the need cf centrahsir.g in provincial 
federations for the purpose of forming institutions for reinsurance to facil¬ 
itate the payment of claims, re-establishing the equilibrinni between those 
centres which have been more heavily affected and those which have been 
less so, by notably enlarging the number cf risks dealt with. These rein¬ 
surance federations secure the funds for their work by means cf subscrip¬ 
tions received from the federated societies, and %vith the assistance of the 
provinces and the Government. They indemiiif}^ the societies for a certain 
proportion of the losses sustained by their members. 

The following are the data a.vailabie in connection with the reinsurance 
institutes in the provinces of Brabant, Limbeurg, and Antwerp : 

..-.Province of Brabant: (a) Federaiion for the Reinsurance of Horned Cattle. 
— At the close of 1913, no local societies were affiliated to this Federation. 
They reinsured 26,979 head of livestock for the sum of 10,445,109 francs. 

The Federation' paid 885 claims for 42,189.85 francs. The premiums 
received amounted to 31,804 francs. 

The following table gives some particulars on the grovdh of this Fed¬ 
eration : 


Table III. — Growth of the Federation of Brabant. 


Yejjrs 

Number 

of 

Aaimals Insured 

Number 

of 

Ciaims 

Number | 

' Insured Value 
Claims i 

% ' 

Premiums 

Paid 

Claims 

Paid 

% of the 1 
Claim Paid 
Reinsured 1 




1 Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 


1898. 

10,166 

344 

1 

3 - 3 S 3,095,914 

4,548.61 

9.163.3^ 

0.29 

1901■ 1 

■ 16,170 i 

■ 621 1 

3.S4 : 4 ^ 954 ,005 

14,800.34 I 

" 30,316.24 

■ 0.61 

1905 ' 

23,113 1 

747 I 

3 u 8 1 7,6534^0 

22,740.86 

31,637.20 

0.41 

1909' ,: 

!'■ ■ 25,224 i 

• S38 1 

3-32 ; 8,877,322 

26,865.90 

,, 39 ,xi 7 . 55 ' 

: 0.4,4 

.1912 

26,584: 

: , 818 1 

3.00 1 10,055,520 

30,334,14 

■ 40,375.90 : 

0.40 


1'.' ': ""26,979 

1 : 885 ^ 

3.20 : 10,445,109 

31,804.51 

"42,189.85'! 

1 . .! 

! ' ! 

'0.40 
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The Federation of Brabant receives anniiall}’' from tlie afiiHated 
societies a fixed premiiim 'of 3 francs for every 1,000 francs reinsured, and 
makes them a grant on claims equivalent to 30 per cent of the net loss. 

(b) Federation for the Reinsurance of Horses. — On December 31st., 
1913, there were 49 affiliated societies, which had reinsured 8,229 horses 
for 8,687,486 francs. The value of the premiums received amounted to 
42,010 francs and the number of claims to 267 {3.23 %), for a value of 
216,400 francs. The Institute for Reinsurance paid 63,800 francs in claims. 

An enquiry made by the Federation into the causes of the death of 
the 267 horses showed that the most frequent causes cf death are colic 
(33.7 %), enteritis (7.1 %), nervous lesions (74%) and chest diseases (6.3 %). 

The 8,229 horses reinsured a.s above fall into three age categories : 
the first including 3,361 hprses (40,8 %) under 4 years of age ; the second 
including 2,647 %) from 4to 10 years of age; and the third including 

2,221 horses (27.1 %) over lo^^ears of age. Of the 267 horses that died diir- 
iiig 1913, 66 (24.7 % of the claims) belonged to the first category; 86 
(32.2 %) to the second, and 115 (43.1 %) to the third. 

Province of Lintbourg: (a) Federation for the Reinsurance of Homed 
Cattle. — 165 local mutual insurance societies belonged to this federation 
at the close of the last business year. They had insured 51,584 head 
for 20,172,355 francs. The Federation had to pay off 1,211 claims, for 
477,545 francs; it contributed for this purpose the sum of 68,541 francs^ 
equivalent to 30 % of the net loss. 

(b) Federation for the Reinsurance of Horses. — At the date referred 
to, the St. Isidore Reinsurance Institute grouped together 31 societies, rein¬ 
suring 4,923 horses for 4,512,000 francs. It paid a sum of 53,817 francs 
on 208 claims, representing a total of 183,175 francs. The net less amounted 
to 161453 francs. 

Province of Antwerp: (a) Free Federation for the Reinsurance of Live¬ 
stock .— We have the fohewing data on this federation at the close of 1913: 
affiliated societies, 67 ; bead cf livestock reinsured 23,982 ; claims entered 
849 ; claims paid 50,261 francs. The balance-sheet shewed a surplus of 
17,376 francs, which brought the reserve fun.d up to 52,274 francs. 

(b) Free Federation for the Reinsurance of Goats and Sheep. — Affil¬ 
iated societies, 46 ; animals reinsured 6,245, estimated value 126,740 
francs ; claims paid 2,400 francs (on 395 claims) in the case of livestock 
insured for 7,950 francs. 


§ 3. Hate insurance. 


This branch of insurance is still in its infancy. As the Boerenbond was 
not in a position to take the initiative in iounding a special institution for' 
hail insurance, for its members, it made an arrangement with a limited li¬ 
ability company,' Fa .Coiifiance*',. one of the oldest and soundest French 
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companies, and secured from it special rates. On December 31st., 1913, 
160 poHcies had already been taken out for an insured capital of 339,544 
francs, with annual premiums amounting to 3,458 francs. The claims paid 
amounted to 1,813 francs. 


§ 4. IvIFE INSURANCE. 


On December 31st., 1913, 53 life insurance policies had been taken 
out for an insured amount of 820,500 francs. The net premiums amounted 
to 28,375 francs. ^ 

The propaganda of the Boerenbond in favour of this form of insurance 
is now carried on essentially in the country districts. 



Part III: Credit 


FRANCE 


ORGANISATION AND WORK OF THE READ ESTATE 
CREDIT SOCIETIES {Continuei). 


Now that 'we are acquainted with the law's of 1908 and 1912, we may 
consider the S3’'stein of working of the Real Estate Credit Societies, the most 
important part of the subject. 


§ I. FOR]^LmO^" OF CAPITAL. 

(A) Private Individuals, — Generally some man of consideration, 
availing himself of his personal influence, heads the movement, and en¬ 
deavours to recruit shareholders. As vre have already showm, a society 
of this nature may be founded with a capital of 100,000 francs; w-hile it is 
sufficient if a quarter of this sum, that is 25,000 frs., be paid up. The 
provisional committee then sends to persons likely to join the new under¬ 
taking a form to be filled in, on ivhich they must show the number of shares 
the}’, will take. 

The total amount of the capital required by the rules must be sub¬ 
scribed, 

(B) Savings Banks. — Not onty private indhiduals but public bodies 
also give pecuniar^" support. This support is so important that w^e must 
give the subject special consideration. Amongst such bodies, we include 
savings banks,, benevolent. societies, asylums, hospitals, and communes. 

These various administrations share in the formation of the capital on 
the. same, terms as private individuals, with this difference, that theshares 
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subscribed by private persons need' be paid up only to a quarter of tlieix 
amount wiiile those of collective bodies must be Inlly paid up. 

Savings Banks may lend to the societies or subscribe shares or bonds. 
For the validity of the subscriptions agreements must be made between 
the banks and the society, formally establishing that the funds can not be 
affected in any way except by transactions for the benefit of persons ful¬ 
filling the conditions laid down in Art. 3 of the law of April loth., 190S 
amended that of February 26th., 1912 (possession of a fifth of the 
purchase money, existence of a contract of insurance and a government 
certificate). The Samngs Banks may devote to this purpose the half of their 
own capital: but the amount of these investments added to the net value 
of the mortgaged land must not exceed 70 % of the above mentioned 
capital. 

The conditions of working of the credit societies, furnish every 
security for these investments. The difference between the rate of interest 
of 2 required by the State on its advances and the rate of from 2 14 % 
3 /'2 ‘^'0 borrower will cover all the working expenses of the 

Society. The Savings banks may therefore fearlessly contribute to form 
the capital of the credit society. 

It is even their interest to do so: they can make private mortgage 
loans under the same conditions as the credit societies, that is at 3 
But it seems preferable that they should devote their available funds to 
the purchase of shares in real estate credit societies rather than employ 
them in private loans. M. Fardeur-Becquerel has demonstrated this in 
making'a comparison between the investment of 66,666.66 frs., bt^ a 
bank in private moitgage loans and the " same sum in subscription of 
two-thirds of the share capital of a real estate credit society. 

Invested in private mortgage loans at 3 the sum of 66,666.66 frs. 
\roiild meld 2,000 frs., scarcely allowing of 12 loans of 5,000 frs. each 
when the bank spends a fraction of the sum in advances of single life 
insurance premiums for the securitr^ of the loans. The cost of investig¬ 
ations and of the administration of the loans would have to be boine 
by the bank. 

On the other hand, 66,666.66 frs. invested in a Credit Societ\" having 
a share capital of 100,000 frs. will yield 2,000 frs, and will allow of 70 loans 
of 5,000 frs. guaranteed by life insurance, the single premium for 'which is 
adva'iiced by the societru The operations of the society, under these con¬ 
ditions, after payment of a dmdend of 3 v/lll leave a net profit to the bank 
or private persons of 4,011.25 frs., which will serve to pay the cost of investig- 
atioiis and that of' administration, and to form a reserve fund. 

Thus in giving the support of 66,666 frs. to a Society, the bank will 
give it vitality'; with the assistance of some private individuals the capital 
will'be formed, and this, wFen invested, will yield interest and enable'the 
Society^ to obtain a loan from the State of 402,500 frs. 

We see that, with' a fixed oapital, a' bank can grant onl^^ a limited num¬ 
ber of mortgage loans, whilst a Credit Soclet}’' with the same sum can make 
a«onsiderabiy larger 'mimbet of private loans, ' It is therefore evident' that 
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in this way the savings banks have found a field of action which, while much 
more interesting, is at the same time much more profitable from the point 
of view of the bank, than the simple granting of, mortgage loans to 
individuals. 

It is always difficult for the founders of these societies to find .the 
necessary capital, and not less difficult is it to pay for offices, at the start; 
one savings bank, by placingits rooms at the disposal of a society in formation 
and letting-one of its employees act as clerk, considerabl}-reduced the 
general expenses of the new society. We may say with M. Georges Risler, 
tha.t the establishment in any locality of a credit, societ}" depends almost 
alwmys on the attitude taken b}’ the board of directors of a savings bank. 
The difference of i % in the rate betw'een the money lent and that received 
b}" the society should be sufficient to pa^^ the v/orkiiig expenses but onty 
when a considerable number of loans has already been made ; 300,000 frs. 
of capital lent to borrowers ivill bear interest to the amount of 3,000 frs. 
It is evident that in the first year of a new society its income will be quite 
insufiicient, but, as the number of loans increases, the situation will be 
quite different. 

The savings banks show more and more anxiet3^ to subscribe to the 
formation of the capital of existing real estate credit societies, and to 
encourage the formation of other societies. At the beginning of 1913 this 
had been done by the banks of Besangon, Bordeaux, Dijon, Dibourne, 
x4miens, Rheims, Boulogiie-sur-Mer, Saiiit-Omer, Charleville, Voiron, 
Romans, Valence, Grenoble, Marseilles, Angoul&ne, Vieniie, Coulommiers, 
Maubeuge, Nogent-sur-Seine, Blois and Saint-Die; followed by the banks of 
Alais, Avignon, Hevers, Cambrai, Orange, Dune\ille, Paris, Montpellier, 
Perpignan, Pont-a-Mousson, Rennes, Roubaix, Sens and Valenciennes. 

Some of the banks in this list deserve special notice; at D3^ons the 
bank itself founded the “ Societe L3mnnaise de Credit Immobilier'' and 
took shares to the value of 100,000 frs., gave it office room in its premises 
and gratuitously took charge of its accounts and of its management. A 
dozen other banks at once follow'ed its example. At Besangon a real 
estate credit societ3^ wms founded bT^ the savings bank ; it subscribed the 
capital to the extent of 33,500 frs., and induced various as3dums and bene¬ 
volent institutions to join the undertaking. The savings bank of Bordeaux 
in 1910 lent 27,500 frs. wmrth of bonds at 3.25 %, thus enabling the Bor- 
delaise-Societ3^ to subscribe shares, to the amount of 110,000 frs. in the 
credit society' in course of formation. At Dijon the capital of the real 
estate credit society^ w'as formed in part by the savings bank which took 
paid up' shares to' the value of 50,000 frs.' At Amiens, the Savings Bank 
completed the capital of the Credit Society^ with 50,000 frs. At Paris, the 
Savings. Bank gave premises to the Credit Society as also did the banks at 
Coulommiers, Blois, Rheims, Grenoble, Vienne, hsogent-sur-Seine, Sens, 
Valenciennes, Alais, Nevers, and Voiron. 

The sums invested by the savings banks to form the capital of several 
real estate credit: societies may be estimated altogether at about a million frsi 
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(C) Public Benevolent Institutions, ~ Charitable and benevolent instit¬ 
utions, asylums, hospitals etc. may appropriate to the work of providing 
cheap dw'ellings, and conseqnentl}^ to the establishment of real estate credit 
societies, a sum equal to 2/5ths. of the available portion of their capital. 

' Certain formalities are required for such appropriation. Savings banks 
have no need for an3^ authorisation for such transactions, but public bene¬ 
volent institutions must be authorised b\" the Prefect. Shares taken must 
be entirety paid up, and their total value must not exceed s/gids. of the 
share capital of the societ}^ to w’hich they give support. 

Amongst the shareholders in real estate credit societies, the charity 
bureau and as5dums of Besanpon and of Sens, the charity bureau of 
Bordeaux and the asylums of Dijon, Nancj', Valence, Boulogne-sur-Mer and 
St. Etienne must be mentioned. At Besanqon in 1912 the Government Asyl¬ 
um Commission subscribed 67 shares of 500 frs. each in the '' Besancon 
■Beal Estate Credit and Small Holdings Encouragement Society ’' of that 
city, and the charity bureau likewise took 61 shares in the same society. 

At Kancy, the asylums aided in the establishment of the real estate 
credit society of Meurthe-et-Moselle by taking 60 shares. At Dijon the 
hospital contributed 20,000 frs. 

(D) Communes and Departments, — These may take bonds or shares 
on the condition of their being fully paid up, and not exceeding the total 
value of 2/3rds. of the share capital. The approval of the Labour Minister 
is necessar}' after that of the Permanent Committee of the Superior Council 
for Cheap Dwelling Houses. 

Communes and departments may guarantee even up to the maximum 
of 3 % interest on the bonds of these societies, and also guarantee for 
tw'enty 5’'ears, at most the dividends on their shares. Later, w'hen the 
Society is working, loans of funds and the subscription of bonds will be 
permitted to them. 

At Rouen the municipal council decided on April 27th., 1912 to take 
part in the founding of a real estate credit society by subscribing 500 shares 
of 500 frs. each. That of Lille follow'ed, on March 18th., 1913, in the same 
steps, subscribing 400,000' frs. w^orth of .shares. 

The depaitment of Pyrenees-OrientaleS'took 10 shares of 100 frs. per 
share in the real estate credit society * Calvados took 1,000 shares of 
100 frs. each in the real estate credit society of Caen, As to the depart¬ 
ments that guarantee, we naay mention the department of Nord guarantee 
for' the societies of Lille, Maubeuge, Dunkerque and Douai, and the de¬ 
partment of Fas-de-Calais for the society of Arras, those of Soxaine.mnd 
finalty of Seine'for the Central Society and the Society of the Ile-de-France^ 

;§ty. FORmmiUES INXON^mCTlON \VITH THE CONSriTmiUON 

OF A SOCIETY. 

■■ ^""Let us suppose that capital has been' found, for a real estate credit 
soaety. The '25,000 francs have been paid and'the rest subscribed; still 
' .important'formalities remain to be ■ completed. , ■ ■ 
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First of all the founders in a preliminary meeting draw up and consider 
the rules to be adopted. On the advice of the Superior Council for Cheap 
Dwellings, the Labour Minister has drawn up model rules which are being 
increasingly adopted by societies in formation which profit by previous 
experience and apply rules w^hich are the result of practical studies. 

In the rules the object of the society must be clearly?' defined: 

“ To enable borrowers fulfilling the conditions laid down by the law 
of April loth., 1908, and amended by that of Februai^^ 26th., 1912, to 
contract individual mortgage loans for the purchase of fields or gardens 
under the law or for the purchase or erection of private houses at small cost 
and to make advances to societies authorised by the law to contract loans 
The amount of the share capital shall be fixed, as w^ell as the interest on 
loans or advances. Provision shall be made in regard to ownership of 
shares, the investment of available funds, the formation of a Board of 
Management, and its pow-ers, the general meetings, and the dissolution of 
the society. 

Of these rules four copies must be made on unstamped paper, and 
signed by the founders, one for the society, one for its notary, and the other 
two to be placed in the record offices of the tribunal of commerce and of 
the justice of the peace. 

The entire subscription of the capital, and the compulsory payments 
must be proved in the presence of a notary. 

Three copies, signed by a notary, must be made and consigned to the 
society and to the record offices of the tribunal of commerce and of the 
justice of the peace for the formalities of publication, after which the General 
Meeting may be called. 

In this first and very important meeting the Managers and Committee 
of Super\dsion must be appointed, and the rules must be approved. The 
managers must each possess shares to the amount at least of 500 francs ; 
their functions which refer to the management and administration of the 
society are very extensive and all gratuitous. The committee of superrdsion 
must see that the rules of the society are carried out; it audits the accounts 
and makes an annual report to the general meeting. 

But by these arrangements alone the society is not fulty constituted ; 
publication is necessary. This formality consists in the registration of the 
report of the Meeting, the deposit at the offices of the tribunal of commerce 
and the justice of the peace (together with the copies of deeds above men¬ 
tioned) of the list of shareholders, and the publication in a journal of legal 
information of an extract from the rules and documents. No other public¬ 
ation is required unless an appeal has been made to the public to take 
shares.' 

Nothing remains but to obtain from the Labour Minister his approval 
of the society; a request may be sent to him for consideration before other 
formalities are complete, as soon as the rules are adopted, but approval can 
not be given till after the society is constituted. 

. '"..^The approval is given in the form of a decree, after consultation with 
the Finance Minister and the Superior Council for Cheap Dwelling Houses 
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It niiist be added that all the documents required for the constitution 
of the society are exempted from stamp duty and they are registered gratis 
even before the approval of the Labour Minister is given; they may be written 
on unstamped paper ; the shares and bonds are also exem.pt from stamp 
duty and license and income tax; they only pay ^/4% transfer duty and the 
certificates must be entered in a counterfoil register. 

The societ\" is definitely constituted after the approval of its rules. 


§ 3. The society in its reeation to the state. 


As soon as the rules have been approved, nearly the whole of the capital 
paid by the shareholders is lodged in the Deposit and Consignment Bank, 
by which it is invested in Government securities and in railway bonds. Thus 
this capital yields interest from the beginning at 3 %% ensuring a suf&cient 
income to the shareholders on the funds advanced by them, even before 
any loan has been granted. The certificates must be lodged in the bank, 
and seixe as a guarantee for advances made by the State. 

The Deposit and Consignment Bank accepts the available funds of 
real estate credit societies as well as the Government and other securities 
belonging to them. A deposit account is therefore opened, and interest at 
the rate of i % per aim. paid on the deposits. The credit societies may only 
deposit Government revenue securities or Government guaranteed railway?- 
shares and bonds. The general cashier of the bank receives the amounts 
in arrear and interest. One observation must be made as regards the with¬ 
drawal of money; the loans granted by the State will be according to the 
amount of the funds deposited, and therefore withdrawal can only be anthor- 
rised as far as the amount borrowed by the society will permit. 

This is the guarantee on which the State relies when it grants advances 
to credit societies. To protect itself against risk the State requires that 
these loans should be secured in three ways, by the share capital of the 
societies, the value of the landed property on which the mortgage loans are 
guaranteed,, and the borrowers’ life insurance policies. 

We have elread3:' indicated the bases of these guarantees in our sum- 
inaiy* of. the law and its modifications ; so we now pass on rapidly. 

A societ}^ desiring a first advance from the State at 2 % must send to 
the director of the def)osit and consignment banka request, together with 
the' following documents, — twovcopies of the rules of the societ3r with' a 
statement, of the ministerial approval, a list of the members of the Board of 
Management and of the Committee of Supervision, a list of the subscribers 
with the amount paid and the number of■ shares xiossessed by each, the 
balance sheets for the last three■ years, writh the reports of the general meet¬ 
ings 'at which they, were'diawn up, a detailed statement of revenue and 
expenditure since the foundation of thesociet}?", a report' of. its working and 
'itsfinaticial'pO'Sition and a detailed 'statement, of its transc’ctions,, partic¬ 
ulars, in reg.ard'to .its.,powder of. contracting,'loans. . . 
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All the papers are then sent to the Labour Minister, by whom the3' are 
laid before the Loan Commission. 

This Commission must fix the amount of each loan, taking into account 
the minimum security to be obtained b^^ the investment of successive 
receipts. In other words it must examine into the societ}’^ power of 
borrowing at the start before opening w ith it a credit account. 

Take for instance a society founded with a capital of ioo,oco francs; 
the first quarter, that is 25,000 francs onh' has been paid up ; 75,000 francs 
remain due. It must not be forgotten that it is onty by means of an ad¬ 
vance from the State that the society can effect its loans, as the share capital 
is immobilised in the securities in deposit. 

The amount of the maximum loan to be obtained from the beginning 
of the working of the societ}^ is fixed in the following ma.nner: 

(1) Half the capital not paid up, namel}^ 37,500 francs; 

(2) The amount of the Government and other securities belonging to 
the society, and lodged in the Deposit and Consignment Bank. This is the 

paid up capital, namely 25,000 francs. 

(3) First mortgage credits, up to ®/ioths. at most of the purchase 
money or the net value of the landed property on W'hich the}^ are guaranteed. 
M. Lardeur-Becquerel shows us how this calculation is made : the borrowers 
must be possessed of ^/loths. of the price of the land or houses; the society 
then advances ®/^oths., but, as the loans only enter in to the calculation of 
the borrowing power up to ®/ioths. of the price of the mortgaged property, 
the difierence to be made up by the credit society consists of that part of 
the State loan corresponding with half the un|)aid up capital added to the 
paid up capital, namety 37,500 + 25,000 frs., amounting to 62,500 frs. 
This sum representing ^/^gths. of the value of the landed property, its 

total value is therefore or 312,500 frs. Taking ^hathr., of 

this sum, the credits are shown to be 187,500 francs. 

(4) The premium life insurance reserve for wdiich the society has ad¬ 
vanced premiums; f:)r the first \^ear this reserve has no exfsteiice and its 
place is taken by the single premium of the policies. For the society in 
question this reserve may be estimated at 15 % of the mortgage loans 
with which the policies are incorporated, viz. 37,500 frs. 

It is only necessar^^ to add together these various constituents parts 
of the borrowing powder to obtain the amount of the loan at 2 % which the 
State may grant to the societ3T In the instance we have taken this loan 
amounts to 287,500 frs. 

With the guarantee of the department or the communes this sum ma}" 
be considerably increased. In fact the State is authorised to advance '^/xo ths. 
(instead of ths.) of the value of the real estate on which a first mortgage 
is guaranteed, if the department or commune guarantee the pa3'ment of 
3"early sums corresponding with this supplementary increase' of ^/xo th. 
The borrow^er must furnish a contribution'of ^/xo ths., reducing the sum paid 
b37the societ}^' to Lxo th., the advance by the State of a supplementary 
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tentli reduces by one half the contiibixtion of the society, enabling it to assist 
a double number of borrowers. 

Returning to the above example, the portion of the loan granted to 
the societ}" corresponding with half the unpaid capital added to the paid tiii 
capital (62,500) simpi}^ represents VXO th. of the value of the land or houses 
on which the credits of the society are secured. 

We have as before: 


Half the unpaid capital. 37.500 

Amount of securities deposited. 25,000 

ths. of the price of the mortgaged property 

/..t, 1 1 4: i.- -u • 62,500 X 10, 

(the total value 01 which is- - -—■ 

or 625,000).. . 437>50 o 

Premium reser\'e .. 75,000 

Total . . . 575,000 frs. 


Thus through this guarantee the State loan will amount to 575,000 frs. 
It has been shown that the value of landed property on which the society 
has mortgages amounts to 625,000 frs.; the commune or department only 
guarantees Yio 62,500 frs.; to arrive at this important result of doubling 
the State advance it is only necessary to insert in the communal or depart¬ 
mental estimates a contingent credit of 3,201.25 frs. each year so as to 
the amount of 62,500 frs, in 25 3"ears with 2 % interest. Risks are in reality 
non-existent. In fact the guarantee of the department or commune cannot 
be claimed unless the society is unable to pay its debts to the State, a circ¬ 
umstance which could not occur unless it had lost the paid up portion of 
its capital as well as the part remaining due from the shareholders, since 
in case of financial embarrassments the society can always count on three- 
fourths of its capital still due from the shareholders. 

The society having now at its disposal a first advance of 575,000 frs. 
soon receives new requests for loans. When this fund is exhausted the 
State will make further advances calculated in the following way: 

In its first 3^ear of working the society meet the payment of 2 % 
interest due to the State, and liquidate a .part of the loan through the 
paj^ment by the borrow^ers of a first instalment in the form of interest and 
repayment of the capital. The debt- of the societ}^ to the State wfill 
thus be diminished by so much. The total amount due by the society 
ought then to be at least equal to the total amount remaining to be 
paid ofi on the loans granted by the State. The amount still due to 
the society is calculated by adding together the paid up capit.al, half 
the'.capital not paid, .the credits on . first mortgage up to ths. 
(orths.) of the value of the. real estate and the premium reserve. 
The , difierence between this sum and ■ the total amount still due' to 
■;the/...State .'on ..previous loans is .calculated. The result" obta.ined will 
'fepr^ent'a sum again available-"which may again be lent to' the society. 
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It represents of the value of the real estate on the security of which 

the society may contract new loans. 

The maxhnum of the new advance will be then determined as follows : 
the difierence between the borrowing power of the society and the sums 
owed by it to the State, ®/io or ths. of the price of the land or 
houses which serve as security for new loans and the premium reserve in 
connection with new insurance policies. 

Thus from the second year, a new loan of 42,400 frs. may be obtained, 
and, at the end of its twentieth year, the society, founded with a capital 
of 100,000 frs., of which only 25,000 had been paid up, will have obtained 
from the State loans amounting to 2,464,000 frs. 

The borrowing powder of real estate credit societies is therefore prac¬ 
tically unlimited, and not likely to be arrested b^^ the want of funds. 
Furthermore, their financial condition is excellent, because, for a societ}’ 
guaranteed by the department or communes, the net profit at the end of 
the first year will be 5,387 frs. tor the payment of the general expenses and 
the increase of the reserve fund. This profit w^ill increase in pioportion as 
business extends, and this increase will be as rapid as that of the advances 
made by the State. 

The extent oh the borrowing power of a society once fixed, the National 
Old Age Pension Fund must negotiate the amount for the account of the 
State, The granting of this loan gives occasion for a Government contract 
between the Pension Fund and the borrowing society, in w^hich all the con¬ 
ditions respecting the amount of the loan, its grant and repayment are 
established. 

As soon as the contract is signed the funds are placed at the disposal 
of the borrowing society, not, how*ever, all at once, but in successive instal¬ 
ments, according to the requirements of the society on proof of its due invest¬ 
ment. The amount will be paid at the General Treasury or at the Ofiice 
of the of Tax Collection. 

Every request for funds made by the society must be accompanied by 
an estimate of the expenses to be defrayed by means of the loan, and a proof 
of the manner in which the funds already received have been employed. 

The Pension Fund, before making advances, takes precautions still 
further to ensure the safety of the investment; thus all the houses on which 
money is lent must be insured against fire ; the Fund must have the powder 
of inspecting at any time the books and accounts of the society; cheap dwell¬ 
ing house societies to which credit societies might advance money, must 
transfer the profits of insurance in connection with such loans to the real 
estate credit society and also it must be made impossible legally to replevy 
in the case of the mortgage loans without the premoiis sanction of the credit 
society. ' 

In order to keep itself at all times informed in regard to the condition 
of the credit society; the Pension Fund requites from it an annual statement 
of its transactions, showing the amount due in capital on every individual 
loan, as W'ell as on the advances made tosocieties. The reportsof the general 
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and special meetings, the balance sheets and profit and loss accounts must 
also be sent to the Pension Fund, 

Two da3-s in the 3^ear are fixed for the repa^^ment of State loans, 
March 31st. and September 30th. ; the amount to be repaid is showm in 
an amortisation table, drawn up half-yearty b}^ the National Pension Fund, 
It is essential that the pa^^ments to be made by the societj/ on the sums ad¬ 
vanced b^' the State should agree with similar parnnents made borrowers 
on mortgages. Therefore, the amortisation table is established in accord¬ 
ance with the conditions of repayment of these individual loans. 

P'he amount to be repaid is announced by the Deposit Bank to the 
societies whenever it falls due. The society may at the same, dates make 
further payments in advance. 

The repa^mient of that portion of the capital which is still due may be 
exacted at once in the case of the withdrawal of the Ministerial approval 
from the societ3^ on account of irregularities, its dissolution or its having 
borrowed money from the Bank without authorisation within the period 
fox repayment. If the annual instalments have not been paid within the 
year or if the evidence of prox>er investment required by the contract has' 
not been produced, pavement be exacted one month., after due'notice 
has been given. 

There are tw'O important rules to be observed wdth regard to repayment: 
in the first place the total amount still-due to. the-credit society, whether 
from mortgagers or dw/elliiig house .societies, should at least be, equal to 
the total amount of the sum still due.on-loans,granted by theState. If it is 
less, the difterence must be paid to the Pension Fund, to be devoted to the 
repayment in advance of sums lent by it. Hence the second rule; for ever^- 
advance granted b\' the credit society to ...a dwelling house societ^s the whole 
amount due to the latter on individual mortgage loans should at no time be 
less than the amount still due to, the real estate credit society. 

These are the rules to be followed as to the repayment, of ca.pital. , The 
interest on. these advances is, as we have said, calculated at the rate of 2 % 
per annum, paimble on March 31st. and September 30th. of each p-ear. This 
rate will be calculated on the amount still remaining due. Supplementary 
ihterest or interest on arrears of pa^^ment 'may be charged if the society" has 
not made the required repa^nnents within a month after they fall due* 
Such interest is calculated at 4 % from the da\" w.iieii payment was due... 

If this penalty be insufficient, and neither debt nor interest on arrears 
is ,repaid within three'months, the legal .representatme of the Treasury 
will take proceedings for' the recovery of themone^^ 

The pa^^meiit of all these sums, capital, interest'and interest on arrears, 
is.'; made in Paris at the Deposit and Conseignment-Bank, but the- society, 
by application to the-director of the Bank, may be authorised to make the 
pa3?meats to the tax collector of the district.' 

Nothing more, need be' said .-as to. the grants, of money required .by a 
real estate credit- society for-effecting -its purposes.; W'e n.ow' pass on to the 
destination of such-,sums. ' ■ 
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§ 4. lllE SOCIETY IN REI.ATION TO PRIVATE BORROVWRS. 

The granting of loans to persons of small means forms the chief part, 
hut not the whole of the business of a real estate credit societ}^ In fact 
cheap dwelling house, co-operative and mutual aid societies, and associ¬ 
ations recognised as of public utility may all have recourse to the real 
estate credit society for transactions authorised by the law on cheap dwell¬ 
ing house societies. We shall begin by the consideration of loans to need}’' 
persons, and seek in turn, a reply to the following, questions: why 
have recourse to real estate credit societies? vv hat are the conditions required 
for borrowers? what formalities are required before a loan is granted? 
how and at what rate w ill it be calculated ? and hoiv will its repayment 
be effected? 

(A) Means by which a Loan may be Obtained from a Land Creait Society. — 
The reasons for borrowing are numerous. Purchase of a house already built; 
repairs or improvement of a house already built; building of a house or 
purchase of land, fields or gardens. For each loan a masnmim amount 
is fixed which cannot be exceeded, and the loan depends on the observance 
of this rule, as W7e are about to showT 

(B) Conditions Required from Borrowers. — These conditions maybe 
grouped under three principal heads: profession and physical aptitude, 
contribution, and the value of the house or land in question. 

(i) In the first place, the borrower must be a person of small means, 
that is, that the savings he has made must be insufficient for the purchase 
of the real estate. In practice, the borrow'er is general^ a towm workman 
or an agricultural labourer, a clerk or employee. Any one w hose personal 
fortnne is sufficient wdthout State help has no claim to a loan from the 
real estate credit society. 

The borrower must be of age legally and able to borrow^ and mortgage. 
The importance of this condition is evident, for loan and mortgage form 
the basis of all real estate credit business. The borrow er must also be in 
sound health, be able to cultivate the land himself (if desiring land) ; if not 
in good health, the National Insurance Society will not consent to insure 
his life, and the society w^ould therefore refuse to grant him a loan. In 
default of a promise to cultivate the land personalty, he must engage that 
this wih be done b}^ members of hds family, but the necessity for good health 
remains unchanged. The. age of the borrow'er must, be less than sixty years. 

(s) The personal participation of a borrower is showm by Ms contri¬ 
buting a small amount of capital and insuring his life. 

He must ' possess ths., of the value' of ,the property in connection .with 
wffiich the loan is to be made. \^Tien.thisis a field.,ths. of the price of 
the land is necessary ; wffien the loan is fo-r the purchase, or building of a house 
he must possess thsv.of the value of the groun d and of the building united., 
The^ contribution.;is not a .fixed’'.and."Unchangeable,; .sum,. The necessary' 
investigations, circumstances, site, plans and estimates of theproj,ectedhO'Use 
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may induce the society to require of the borrower a personal contribution or a 
new guarantee exceeding one fifth of the amount to be spent. On the other 
hand, his contribution of ths. is not necessarily made in money; the law 
accepts as guarantee ground free of mortgage and of value corresponding 
to ths. of the total. 

Besides the obligation of this contribution, the borrower must take out 
a single premium life insurance with the Insurance Society as security for 
the payment of eventual instalments still due at his death. The import¬ 
ance of this insurance is easily understood; for it gives the borrower the 
certainty that, in case of his premature death before all monthly payments 
have been made, his wife and children wdll have the house without having 
to pay anything more, the balance due being paid by the National Insur¬ 
ance Society. The borrower having but limited means, it seemed hard that 
he should be obliged to pay the insurance premium himself ; therefore the 
Society advances the premium, incorporating the amount in the loan and only 
very slightly increasing the amount of the monthly instalment. The expense 
of insurance, is thus equally divided over the whole period of the duration 
of the debt. 

The National Insurance Society is, in case of death, guaranteed by 
the State. It is managed by the Deposit and Consignment Bank and 
an applicant must ask the General Director of that Bank to arrange 
for his medical examination. In his application, the borrow'er engages 
to reply to all questions the doctor may ask and to submit to the exam¬ 
ination. The real estate credit society undertakes, to transmit the 
demand ^ to the Deposit Bank. A- short time after this the applicant is 
informed that he may present himself to the doctor charged to undertake 
the examination. The doctor sends his report to the Deposit Bank, which 
decides in the last resort whether the man ma^* be insured or, .not. In 
case of refusal, the borrower is informed of it, but without being told the 
reasons. In case of acceptance, he is informed of it the secretary of 
the Credit Society. 

With a \dew to relieve the applicant from the expense of the medical 
viiit, the law stipulates that it may he dispensed with in the case of an 
intending mortgager, if at least two years previousl}’ to the proposed acquis¬ 
ition of the house, field or garden he has applied to the National Society for 
insurance. In such a case, he must pay a sum equal to i % of the capital 
to be guaranteed, but not less than lo frs. 

. In either case, when the risk is accepted, the Society making the loan 

requires the borrower to sign, an application, to the Deposit Bank for 
insurance. In this application he must state that he has successfully passed 
the medical examination, or obtained a promise of insurance, and that'he 
possesses a fifth, at least, of the price of the land or house, he wishes to 
buy.- "-'With the' application, he must send the following,documents 
certificate'o,{-birth, extract from^'the contract of his , mortgage loan ,with ' 
''declaration of its amount, the rate of interest, terms, and conditions for' 
'. repayment. Government certificate in accordance with the law^ of April loth;, 
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iQoS (to be Spoken of later), and, in case the loan is for a house, a certificate 

of its salubrit^G 

xifter the receipt of the a]3plication by the Bank, the contract will 
come into force as a fixed date, and the borrower wdll immediately receive 
a copy of the deed. The payment of preniitinas will be efiected by the 
credit society- benefiting by the insurance. There may be a case in which 
through the cancelling of the loan contract, or through the anticipated 
payment of his debts by the insured person,the insurance becomes useless: 
the policy ma^t then be cancelled and an amount equal to the actual value 
of the premium reserve will be reimbursed. When the death of the insured 
person is due to suicide, a duel or judicial condemnation, the policy" 
becomes void and the premiums paid up are returned to the heirs. 

(C) Conditions regarding the Valne of the Hothses or Land. — We must 
distinguish between loans for the purchase or building of houses, and those 
for the purchase of land. 1 n both cases there is a maximum established 
w"hich must not be exceeded; this is a maximum value fixed law' and 
var^dng according to the population of the commune, or a maximum of 
area together with an invariable maximum of value. In either case, 
the loans must not exceed ^/bths. of the value fixed. . 

(1) When the loan is for a house the question of the maximum rental 
value is easih"" solved for each commune; for tenement houses it is only 
necessar>^ to conform to the adjoining table ; w'hich we have reproduced 
from M. Bernard d’Avout’s thesis; for self contained houses the rent is 
increased by one-fifth, the price of quarters in them being obviousty higher. 

As to the rental value of each lodging, it is fixed for tenement houses 
according to the rent shown in the lease, increased by any burdens on the 
real estate besides those for salubrity and fire or life insurance, P'or a self 
contained house, the rental value is established at the rate of 4 % of the net 

cost of the ground on w^hich tlie^- stand, measured to the outermost extrem- 
it}" of the walls. The price of wmter pipes and drainage pipes is calculated 
only from where they enter the outer wall of the house. Proprietors may 
test the accuracy of such valuation by producing contracts, estimates, bills 
etc. 

The house must be insured against risks of fire in an insurance company 
approved by the Society" for the period of the duration of the loan, and for 
a sum equal to the value of the building. And to insure the claims of the 
Society in case of casualty, the borrow’^er engages to maintain and renew 
this insurance until the entire loan is repaid. He cannot reduce the amount 
nor cancel the contract without the consent of the Society?-. Trade in 
drinks must not be carried on in the house, and, finally, it must not be let 
or sold wdthout the authorisation of the Society until the debt is fully paid 
ofi, in order that the Society may not lose its mortgage security. 

(2) In the case of a plot of grotmd, a field or a garden the price 
must not exceed 1,200 frs., including the burdens on the land and the area 
not one hectare. The above conditions must be united. If a house is to be 
built on the ground the rental value must be added, yet if the building have' 
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a garden attached of an area not exceeding lo aies, the value of the land is 
not limited. 

If the borrower has already" a house, and he wishes to join to it a gard¬ 
en or field, lie must again prove that the rent of his house during the year 
preceding his demand has not been above the maximum rental value tisiial 
in the Cominiiiie, 

The borrower must engage to cultivate the held himself or have it 
cultivated by members of his family. 

He must not be proprietor of a plot built on or not built on, one hec¬ 
tare in area, or of a value above 1,200 frs. If he alread}" has a plot, its 
extent and value will be deducted from the above figuies. 

(D) Formalities Necessary for the Obtaining of a Loan. — All these 
conditions being fulfilled, the Credit Society takes the necessary" steps to 
obtain a Government certificate and a certificate of salubrity. The first 
is always useful in the case of either a house or a plot of ground ; the second 
is useful only in case of demands for a loan for the purchase, or building of 
a house. 
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Table oj Maximum Recital Values. 

Lodgings 


Lodgings 
of 2 

iHveUiiiL 


Category 


of 3 or ; 
more 

Dwelling ' 
rooms o£ 9 ® 

square 

^ £.. 1 , , ties With 


; tres with 
AT. C. and 
! kitchen 


W. C. and 
kitchen 


Lodgings 
of cme 
Dwelling 
room of 9 
square me¬ 
tres with 
kitchen 


Lodgings 
of one 
Dwelling 
rotoni 
onl3' 

of 9 square 
metres 


i 

Coiiimunes of under 
2,000 souls. 

1 

Rent of lodgings in tenement 

houses.. 

(Rent of self contained 

houses. : 

Maximum price of a self con- 1 
tained house. i 

220 

264 

5 o 57 

I So 

2 iG 

4 > 5 I 7 

120 

14 4 

3,031 

70 

S4 

1,76s 

i 

Rent of lodgings in tenement i 
houses . 

250 

205 

125 

So 

Coiniiiunes of from 
2.0c I to s,ooo souls. 

jRent of self contained ; 

houses .. . 1 

300 

246 

150 

96 

/ 

^Maximum price of a self con¬ 
tained house. 1 

6,315 

5.17S 

3 A 57 

2,020 

1 

Rent of lodgings in tenement ; 

, houses ... . i 

275 

225 

150 

i 90 

Communes of from 
5,001 to 11,000 souls 

iRent of self contained , 
j houses. ^ 

350 

270 

; I So 

i 

loS 

1 

f ^Maximum price of a self con- 1 
tained house. : 

6,947 

; 5,684 

3,789 

1 2,273 

Communes of from 
15,001 to 30,000 
souls. 1 

\ i 

jRent of lodgings in tenement 
^ houses. j 

325 j 

250 

175 i 

' 100 

Suburbs of commimes' 
of from 30,001 to. 

Rent of self contained i 
'' houses.. 1 

390 1 

,300 1 

210 

120 

200,000 souls witiiinl 
a radius of 10 kilo- 

Maximum price of a self con- 
1 tained house. 

S, 2 IO 

6,315 ' 

4,420 j 

2,526 


metres. 

Communes of from 


30,000 to 200,000 
souls. 1 

Suburbs of communesf 
of 200,000 souls and 
upwards vvithin ai 
radius of 15 kilo-1 
metres. EaJ-'ge sub¬ 
urbs of Paris. 

Rent of lodgings in tenement 
houses ... ... . . 

Rent of self contained ; 

houses.: 

Alaximura price of a self con- ; 
1 tained house.1 

400 ; 

4S0 

10,105 

3'25 : 

390 : 

8,210 : 

250 

300 ! 

, 6 , 3 'I 5 1 

125 

150 

3 A 57 

Communes of 200,00 
souls and upwards.' 
Small' suburbs of PariS'^ 
within a radius oL 
20 kilometres., f 

Rent of lodgings in tenement 

1 houses.: 

iRent of self contained ; 

1 houses.^ 

f Maximum price of a self con¬ 
tained house ... , . , ; 

500 : 

600 

12,631 i 

400 1 

480 

. to,,105 1 

300 i 

360 1 

7 S 79 ! 

175 

210 

4.421 

1 

Rent of lodgings in tenement ; 
i houses. 

600 

500 : 

350 

1 200 

City of Paris. ; 

/Rent of self contained; 
J houses . I. . . . . i 

" 720 

, 600 ; 

420 

240 

! 

f Maximum price of a self con- : 
tained house ...... i 

I 5 A 57 

i 12,631 1 

8,842 

5-052 .. 
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The Government certificate shows that the conditions are satisfi.ed as 
alread5" indicated: — for purchase of a field or garden, area not to exceed 
one hectare, rental value of lodging, maximum purchase price, engagement 
to cultivate; for the purchase or building of a house, all conditions connected 
with rental values as established by law. The certificate is delivered by 
the superintendent of direct taxation of the district in w^hich the house or 
land is situated. 

A certificate of salubrity is given by the Patronage Committee for 
Cheap Dwelling Houses within three months after application has been made 
for it ill the district in hich the house stands; to save time a provis¬ 
ional certificate, given by a delegate appointed hy the Committee in 
each district, will authorise the loan. The definite certificate gives a right 
to exemption from taxes (i). In order to obtain these fiscal privileges the 
borrow'er must make a declaration at the town hall oi the commune respect¬ 
ing the nature of the building he proposes to erect. Por this he will receive 
an acknowiedgement to be forwarded to the society, which will then send 
the certificate of exemption from taxes to the superintendent of direct 
taxation. 

Ileaiitiine the borrow'er addresses to the real credit society his request 
for a mortgage loan, giving his full name, the place and date of his birth, 
his residence, his trade, his income, stating whether he is married or single, 
and whether lie has children or not: he names the sum he wishes to borrow 
and fixes a term within which he proposes to repay the loan ; he describes 
the situation of the land on which he proposes to build or the house he wishes 
to bu}”, he specifies the area of the. ground covered or to be covered and 
its price,' and the amount of the net cost price. 

From the answ’er given by the society the borrow-er know-s beforehand 
wiiat sum he must have immediately available, what sum will be lent him 
hy the society, the amount of the single insurance premium advanced by 
the society and what he must pay a month so that he may be free of the 
debt within a given time. 

When the society has given a favourable answer, the borrow^er must 
undergo a medical examination; when accepted for insurance he must supply^, 
the following documents required for the drawing up of the loan contract, 
certificate of birth on unstamped paper; contract of marriage if there 
is one, if not copy of the marriage certificate, particulars of famity, title- 
deeds of land, savings bank book or eridence to show’ that he posseses. at 
least' the required fifth; if he proposes to biw a house already built he must 


(i;i It siiottl,d be added tiiat the patronage committees retain the right'of visitln'g cheap' 
dwelling houses to assure Uiemselves that .the state of ■ salubrity is maintained; thej^ may 
withdraw the, certificate'if tlie condition cf the dwelling justifies the,m in doing so, hut'in 
this ease their decision must be notified to the xmoprietor, who is allowed a month in which 
to appml to the Eabonr Minister, and the certificate will not be withdrawn unless the 
insaiiibrit5» is due to aiterat,ions in the arrangements of the house. The committees 'wfili 
■■subniit to the.'Eabour Minister for approval conditions .the. .buildings must satisfy before 
certificates axe granted. , , , , 
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produce the promise to sell, or a letter from a iiota.ry or from the proprietor 
indicating the price and the charges on the house,, the land tax certificate 
lor the preceding year, the fire insurance polici’ and the contract of lease, 
if there is one ; if he intends to build a house he must produce a plan of the 
ground with the exactpositionof the house, apian of the house with descrip- 
tion and estimate, establishing the cost price, and the contract signed by 
both builder and borrower. 

The Board of Management of the society then examines all the papers 
and decides on its action; according to the information given, to the situ¬ 
ation of the ground, to the plans and estimates for the house, it ma}" refuse 
the loan or require from the borrrower a siipyhementari guarantee in 
excess of the obligatorT^ fifth. Nothing remains but to drawn up the loan 
contract, and to call the borrower before the notary for signature. 

(E) Grant of the Loan. —The loan may be granted in one of two ways, 
either as an ordinary loan or by opening a credit account. The first is 
usual in the case of purchase of ground or of a house ahead}’built; the whole 
sum is placed by the society in the hands of the notary wEo conducts the 
sale. But, when a house is to be built, a credit account is opened ; the 
money is not handed directly to the borrow^er, but temporarily placed in the 
society’s safe, and advanced as required to the builders in charge of the 
works : the last tenth must be paid when the house is completely finished 
and occupied by the borrowers. 

In this case a credit account is opened before a notary between the lend¬ 
er and the borrower. The presence of a notary is indispensable because of 
the constitution of the mortgage. The society’s mortgage must be given 
preference and be regarded as a first mortgage; no preference or any other 
mortgage may take precedence of it. 

In the deed the society declares that it has opened a credit account to 
a certain amount with the borrower, with a view’ to the building of a house 
or the purchase of land or a house, and with the view to pa}mient of a prem¬ 
ium of insurance. The borrower on his part acknowledges that he owes 
to the society a fixed sum bearing interest. 

It is plain that this opening of a credit account involves the pa^’inent of 
interest by the borro wer ; the rate on loans to y>rivate individuals must not 
exceed 3 % and certain societies, such as the cheap dwelling ,, house 

society of Seine-et-Oise, content themselves with only 3 %. The differ¬ 
ence between the rate of 2 %, at wliich the societies borrow'from the State, 
and that of 3.% %, at which they lend to private persons,is a.considerable 
source of income for them: on 100,000 frs. the society thus makes 1,500 
frs. profit: with increased business, 'and making’ 200 loans of 5^000 frs. 
each it will gain 15,000 frs., more than sufficient to cover its general expenses. 

(F) Repayment of the Loan. — The borrower fixes the date of repa5"- 
inent, subject however to certain limitations. The time allow’ed must not 
exceed 25 5’ears and the whole must be repaid by the time that the boxrow'er 
attains the age of 65.' Repaymentmay be made in 5, to, 15, 20 or 25 years; 
a man of 40 may be allow^ed 25 years, but a-man of. 55' niust'pa^" all; within 
10 years. " Payment is generally made in monthly instalments ; they may 
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alsG be qiiarterh' or even annual, and are so calculated as to pay ofi; at once 
the capital borrowed, the insurance premium and the interest. Borrowers 
are not obliged to pay a fixed sum every year; their monthly payments may 
exceed the miniinuiii fixed, but the^’ must not make largei payments in 
order to postpone future payments or to reduce them Ijelow the niinimum 
stipulated. Borrowers may even pay the whole sum in advance, in which 
case the insurance policy is cancelled at the date of next maturity and a sum 
equal to the premium reserve at that date is paid to the borrower. 

At the time of pacing his first monthly instalment each borrower 
receives a pass book in which are entered the conditions of the loan, 
the amount of money advanced by the society and particulars of the 
l^ayments made b}" himself, Everj' December these books are sent to the 
society for the calculation of interest and balancing of the account; the sum 
due is added to the year's interest, ijayments made are deducted and the 
balance carried forward. Thus a workman may himself check the accounts 
of the societ}' and ascertain the decrease of his debt in proportion to the 
amount of his pa\mieiits. 

Repa;vTnent of loans may in the following cases be exacted at once ; 
if two monthly instalments have not been paid, or if a demand for payment 
receives no attention for eight days, if a tax has been imposed on the capital 
or interest of the credit, if the mortgage is not a first mortgage, if the pro¬ 
perty mortgaged has been distrained or divided, deteriorated or neglected, 
transformed or used for the sale of alcoholic liquors, if the debtor lets the 
holding before total repayment, and without the authorisation of the society, 
if the house is not built at the date fixed and in accordance with the plans 
and estimates submitted to the society (i) ; if an\" clause in the loan con¬ 
tract lias been violated, or if the life insurance has been annulled or cancelled 
for any reason whatever. Power to exact pay^ment is conferred by the mere 
fact of the occurrence of one of these cases ; the society may^ then claim 
from the insurance society the value of the life insurance policy. 


§ 5, The CREDIT SOCIETY IN ITS REEAITON TO CHEAP DWKLIJKG 
HOUSE SCCIETTES. 

Mortgage loans to individuals constitute the chief part of the transac¬ 
tions of' real estate credit societies, but they’ may’ also advance moneys to 
ehea|> dwelling house societies, co-operative or otherwise. 

(A)" Acftwces to Cheap Dwelling House Societies. — As a general 
rule authorised cheap dwelling house societies under any form, provided 
that their transactions come within the limits of the laiv, may borrow moneys 


... (i) Eventually the: teal estate may be altered or' increased without loss of' the 
.legal'advantage, mi condition, that 'the resulting expenses do not exceed, by more than 
■'■one. tenth the legal'..'maximuin prevailing in the 'commune ' where, the .■ real estate is 
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from real estate credit societies, not however to be invested direct!}' but 
to be passed on as mortgage loans to individuals. 

The rate, of interest on loans from real estate credit societies to cheap 
dwelling house societies is fixed by the decree of i\Iay 3rd., 1913 : it 
must not exceed 3 %. In practice, these societies only exceptionally 
engage in mortgage credit transactions. 

(B) Advances to Co-operative Cheap Dwelling Hotise Societies. ' — In 
view of the fact that, though pursuing different methods, real estate credit 
societies and co-operative cheap dwelling house societies are working for the 
same object, that of the acquisition of real estate b} persons of small means, 
the law of December 23rd.; 1912 decides that both shall be tinder the same 
regulations. These co-operative societies may therefore have the benefit of 
loans from the State, at the reduced rate of interest of 2 % , for transactions 
in conformity with, the law, provided that they satisfy the following 
conditions: 

Their share capital must not be less than 23,000 frs. paid up, and,, tor 
greater security for the annual payments by instalments of the loan, the 
guarantee of a solvent peison or that of the commune or department must 
be obtained. Advances are made for individual mortgage loans, or for the 
erection of self contained houses to be let and eventually sold. The share¬ 
holders of the co-operative society must pay one fifth on their shares, re¬ 
presenting the value of the land allotted to them; tliey^ must also take out 
a temporary life insurance policy, and obtain a Government certificate de¬ 
claring that they comply with the conditions prescribed by the law; the 
co-operative society receives a mortgage on the land or building for -which 
the loan was granted. 

The power of borrowing is sHghtiy restricted; the half of the capital ivhich 
is still unpaid cannot be security for it, because the capital of co-operative 
societies is essentially variable ; nor can the credit on the first mortgage up 
to ®/io'^hs. of the purchase money , because in co-operative societies holders of 
mortgage loans cannot become proprietors till their shares are all paid up. 
The amount of the loans is calculated according to the amount of the Govern¬ 
ment or Government guaranteed securities belonging to the society and 
deposited in the Deposit and Consignment Bank, the premium life insur¬ 
ance reserve, where the society has advanced premiums, ths. of the 
purchase moneys or the cost price of the real estate, at least one fifth of w^hicli 
is represented by the pa}nnent of shares subscribed. The real estate is 
mortgaged for the benefit of the commune or department. 

All these conditions hairing been satisfied, the State will grant loans 
directly as to the real estate credit societies. But this is not the only way 
in wiiich the co-operative societies can raise money; anothei means was giv¬ 
en to them by the law* of December 23rd., 1912. 

By this law, real estate credit societies may grant loans to co-operative 
societies with a view to the purchase of fields or gardens, and the purchase 
or erection of cheap dwellings’; these loans may enable co-operative societies 
themselves to build, private houses'for those of their members who possess 
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i)iie iittii of the value of the land or house, whose lives are insured, who pos¬ 
sess Guvernmeiit certificates, and can x^roduce, if necessar}^ a certificate of 
salubrity. But the loans must not exceed four-fifths of the value of the 
real estate allotted to the members. 

Under the same circumstances, the real estate credit societies may 
grant mortgage loans to co-operative societies for their business of lease 
with promise of sale, provided the value of the real estate is represented 
by at least one fifth of the paid up shares. 

Uasth” it has been asked w'hether credit societies might not give their 
assistance in increasing the value of a tenement house. A favourable 
decision was given hy the law of December 23rd., 1912, at least in the case 
of tenement houses for numerous families. Real estate credit societies may 
in the third xfiace lend to co-operative societies desiring to x>rirchase or 
build tenement houses if the following two conditions are satisfied: i. that 
the shareholders in the co-operative society have at least three children at 
the time of their first purchase of shares; 2. that at least two-thirds of the 
lodgings in the tenement house are let to shareholders or their families. 

The rate of interest on loans to co-operative building societies must not 
exceed 2 %• made by means of the opening of a credit ac¬ 

count. The co-operative society hires houses or land at a minimum rate 
3 /'2 %» and requires from every lodger a monthly sum, as rent and in 
payment for his shares, equal to the monthly instalment that w^ould have 
to be paid by the co-operative society- to the credit society on account of the 
sum due to the lodger if the interest w^ere calculated at 3 Y-> % instead 
of 2^4%. _ ' 

Tills working in concert of co-operative cheax) dw^elling house societies 
and real estate credit societies is of good augury for the acquisition of small 
holdings; the one societ^^ being supplementary to the other: the co-oper¬ 
ative societies benefit their members by enabling them to purchase land 
at a low price, act as intermediaries betrveen the borrovrers and the credit 
societies both as regards loans and the payment of monthly instalments. 
Their part in a social |)oint of view is therefore of great im|>ortance as Is 
proved in practice every day. As evidence may be adduced the real estate 
credit society of Loii-et-Cher which has lent 40,000 francs to the Blois 
Homestead Societ\^ which is a Co-operative Cheax^ Dwelling House Society 


{To be continued). 



Part IV: Miscellaneous 


RUSSIA. 


THE GREAT AGRARIAN REFORil AND ITS RESULTS : 
FROM 1907 TO 1914. 

[Continued) (i). 


§ 6. Results of agrarian reorganisation in Russia, between 1907 

AND JANUARY ISt., I9I4. 

A. Statistics of Applications for the Intervention 
of the District Land Commissions between 1907 and 1914. 

Prom tlie date of the first application of the legislatwe measures in 
which the new land reform consists (winter 1906-1907) to the first of January 
last 3^ear, the total number of farmers wrho had appealed to the Agrarian 
Commissions for an}^ kind of agrarian reorganisation w^as 5,032,780. These 
may be divided as follows, according to their social status : 

Peasants ..4,965,444 applications (2) 

Small Landholders, not Peasants. 58,331 » 

Other Landholders.'. 8,805 » 


Total . . . 5,032,780 applications. 

(1) See tile number of. this Bulletin tor June, 1915. 

(2) Unless oUienidse stated, all the figures given in tliis section are taken from the Of¬ 
ficial Report of the Work of the Laud Commissions up to Januar^r ist., 1914 " (Ot^c-^thbih 
CB hnhHiH 0 n'taTejiBHOCTri 3 eH;ieycTpoETea'i>HbiX''b KOMMiiciti na i uHsapn 1914). 
publislied bj? the General ^lanagenient of Agriculture and .\grarian Organisation (Petrograd, 
1914). Let tis observe, in this connecUon, that as a residf of the adoption., since 1912, of new 
principles, in ike mluaMon of statistical data (those indicated by ns in § 5) and the modification 
of ikt statistical data for the preceding years in conformity imih these nete principles, there are 
necesSiirUf differences between the data published before and after. that year. Of course these 
differences are merely apparent and solely'due to a different interpretation of the various 
headings, always very condensed, .under which, 'the figures are grouped, ■ 
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If we classify the applications presented by feasants alone according 
to the year in which they were presented, showing for each year the increase 
in the niimber of applications as multiple of the number of those of the first 
year, we obtain the following figures : 


Table I. — Afplications for Agrarian Reorganisation 
presented by Peasants between 1907 and- 1914. 


j Number ! Increase, Shown as Multiple of 

Years I : the Number Presented in the 

i of applications Presented First Year 


1907 ... 219,332 ; I 

1908 . 380,691 1.73 

1909 . 704964 3.21 

1910 . 630,347 ; 3.00 

1911 .. 678,143 i 3.0S 

19x2. 1,226,225 5.57 

1913. IU05J4‘2 5-00 


Tet us observe once for all that in this table, as in all those that follow, 
the number of applications presented by groups Mirs 'f, villages, fractions 
of villages etc.) represent the number of “ hearths ” in each group. If, 
for example, a village with twenty “ hearths ” applies for any wurk of agrar¬ 
ian reorganisation to be carried out, ’we have twenty applications, even if 
only one application is presented in the name of all the twenty heads of 
families concerned. 

Classifying the applications according to the class of w^ork to be carried 
out, we get the following results : 


Table II.— Agrarian Operations Requested by the Peasants between 

1907 and 1914 


' Nature of Operation^ and Number bj* which they are Indicated 


Number of Applications 
(i. e. “ i-Ieartlis ”) 


(ClT. § 4', 


Kejil Number i Percentage 


I. Separation of Entire ^ 

II. Fractions of Villages.^ 

III. Isolated “ Heartlis .. . . ’ 

IV. General Division of “ ^lir Land into Individual; 

Holdings. .. ... 

V. Division of -I^nd among Peasants and other Indi— 

, vidnal O'wners | 

VI. . Division of Land held Coilectivel3’' among Peasants. i 

VII. Readjustment of Land not Allotted. . . . . . ! 

VIII. Eliraination of Enclaves.| 

Total ... I 


L 557.913 : 

31.4 

166,414 

. 3-4 

706,792 ; 

14.2 

1.526,441 

30.7 

108,634 I 

2.2 

200,531 

■ 4.0 

450,064 i 

9.1 

248,6:5 1 

5*0 

I - 

4 . 965 , 444 ' ' 

' 100.0 
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Onh^ considering here the hmdammtal operations of agrarian reorgan¬ 
isation mentioned in § 4? ’^ve find that the applications for such operations 
represented alone about four fifths (to be precise about 79.7 of all those 
addressed to the Agrarian Commissions. 

We find also that the number of applications for collective agrarian re¬ 
organisation (operations I and II), 34.8 % of the total number, is appreci- 
abl}’' less than that of the applications for individual agrarian reorganisation 
(operations III and IV), representing alone 44.9 %. Tliis absolutely contra¬ 
dicts the assertion of the opponents of the reform, mentioned above, that 
the Russian people could never be induced to give up the system of 
collective ownership of land as it existed in the traditional organisation of the 
Mir. And the contradiction is found to be more marked when we consider 
the total number of applications instead of the percentages. 

Indeed the Table shows that of 5,000,000 heads of families (in round 
numbers) who have made application to the Agrarian Commissions, 43 ^0, 
or 2,230,000, asked that the nadieh '' should be reorganised as individual 
holdings. To these, 3,500,000 (i) must be added, who, owing to the fact that 
no division of the nadieh ’’ had been made since 1861, were at the date of 
the promulgation of the new reform, ipso facto owners of their respective 
lots (cfr. § 4). The total number of peasant “hearths “ on January ist., 1914 
was estimated at 13,000,000 (2). This means that already, onty seven years 
since the reform began, 44.2 *^ 0 of all the peasants of the provinces to which 
the reform has been extended have abandoned the system of collective 
property, and that without any difficulty, since the number of those who 
have themselves made application for the purpose is considerably in excess 
of that of the peasants who have remained faithful to the collective 
principle. 

Let us now go on to consider the work done by^ the Agrarian Commiss¬ 
ions, examining it in the order indicated at the end of the last section. 


B. Statistics of the Agrarian Operations for which Preliminary Drafts 
have been made by the Organising Commissioners of the District Commissions. 


Of the 4,965,444 reorganisation operations applied for by peasants 
alone by January ist. of last year, 2,862,o64had reached the first preliminary 
stage, that is to say the first sketch had been drafted by the organising com¬ 
missioners and submitted by- them to the District Commissions. 

Classifying these operations according to the dih'erent y^ears, vre get 
the following table in which w'e show for each 3"ear also the area in decia- 
tiiies (1.0925 ha.) of the land affected b}" the operations : 


(1) Exactly 55,489,898. See the Pamphlet: refornie agraire en Etissie ”, published by 

tile Russian Chamber of Commerce at Paris, p. 16. 

(2) See BficTHHK'i. OuHaHCOBUj npoMbimneHiiocTrr n ToproBJin, of April 1915, 
,No. ii', pag. 481. 
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Table III. — Agrarian Reorganisation Operations 
in the First Preliminary Stage, and the Area of the Land Affected. 

Area 

Number of Proposals of lyand Corresponding 
Years (thatis of *‘heartlis”) (in Deciatines) 

1907 . 47,646 57 S, 9 S 9 

1908 . 118,903 1,094,628 

1909 . 326,857 2,974,604 

1910 . 415,692 3,896,934 

1911 . 403,795 3,702,566 

1912 . ... . . 741,473 6,625,580 

1913 . 807,698 6,854,480 


1907-191..I. 2,862,064 25,727,781 


In order to show the work thus accomplished in seven years, let us ob¬ 
serve that the total area affected these 2,862,064 preliminary proposals 
is almost equal to the total area cultivated in the whole of the German Em¬ 
pire (23,591,900 deciatines) and the whole Kingdom of Denmark (2,361,500 
deciatines) (i), 

In order better to show the activity of the organising commisvsioners, 
which increases from year to year, let us take as units both the number of 
proposals outlined in the first year of the reform and the number of the decia- 
tiiies aitected. The work accomplished in the later years would then be 
represented b}’ the following multiples : 


Table TV. — Operations Effected hy the Organising Commissioners 
{In Multiples of the Work Accomplished in 1907). 


Number Deciatines 

rears of Proposals Affected 

190/''.. I I 

1908. 2.3 1.8 

1909*'. 6.3 5.1 

1910. .8.7 6,4 

191I- .. 7.4 6.7 

1912. 15.6 II. 4 

19 ^ 3 ' 17..0 II. 8 


(1) See the ‘‘ Collection of Statistical and Economic Infonnation in regard to Agricultural 
Industry in Russia and in other Countries ” (CBopHiiK'b cTaT,rieT.HK.o-OKOHO.M,,iivecK.nxi> 
'..CBluxLHiii , no c,e;iBCKO'My xosaiicTBy), published by tlie General Department of.Agri- 
ciEture and'Agrarian OrganEation.' Vlllth Year (1915), p.^ 2. 
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Tills continual progressive increase of the work executed, the more 
remarkable as it far exceeds that of the applications shown in Table I, is 
due in the first place to the considerable increase in the number of Agrarian 
Commissions and organising commissioners. In igoS the number of the' 
latter was still onl}?' 863 in ah. In 1913 it was more than 3,104. Of course 
the more considerable experience the commissioners of agrarian oxierations 
acquire from year to 3^ear contributes also to the acceleiation of the work. 

In the following table, the preliminary proposals drafted are classified 
according to the kind of operations the peasants desire, the various kinds 
of agrarian operations contemplated in the law being shown in decreasing 
order of the number of hearths '' the land of which is affected by the 
preliminary work of the organising commissioners. 


Table Y. — Classifimtion of the Proposals for Agrarian Reorganisation 
Drafted between igoy and 1914. 


Kind and Xumber of Operations 

Proposals 

Drafted ; 

xirea CoiTispondiug 

(Cfr. § 4) 

Total 
Number of 
“ Hearths ’ ’ 

Percentage 

of 

i Total : 

Dedatines 

1 Percentage 
of 

Total 

I. Separation of Entire Villages .... 

967,995 

: 33-8 ^ 

8,872,586 i 

34-5 

IV. General Allotment of “ Mir ” Land . 

i 939,507 

, 32.S : 

9,398,637 ‘ 

36.2 

III. Separation of Isolated Hearths ” , . 

407,417 

^ 14-2 : 

4,25^213 

16.6 

VII. Readjustment of Land not Alloted . 

187,660 

6.5 : 

623,130 > 

2.3 

VIII. Elimination of Enclaves .... . 

164,168 

5-7 : 

1,003,178 ^ 

3-9 

VI. Division of Land held collectively among 
Peasants and other Individual Holders 

77,531 

2.S . 

765.419 

3-0 

II. Separation of Fractions of Villages . 

: 76.141 

2.7 : 

802,895 ; 

3-1 

V. Dhnsion of L^tnd Held Collectively 
among Peasants. 

41.645 

1-5 

107,723 : 

0.4 

Total ... 

2,862,064 

: 100.0 ‘ 

25,727 

100.0 


To sum upThen, of 4,965,444 applications for intervention presented 
to them in these''seven years by peasants alone, the agrarian commissions 
have succeeded in the preliminary examination of 2,862,064 or„57 %. . 
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C. Statistics of Schemes of Agrarian Reorganisation Definitely Arranged 
for by the'' Technical Expeditions'' of the District Agrarian Commissions. 

Of the 2,862,064 preliminary drafts made, as we have just seen, by the 
organising commissioners since the reform began, 2,040,606 had by Janiiar}" 
1st., 1914 reached the second preliminary stage, that is to say, after having 
been examined by the District Agrarian Commissions and forwarded to the 
technical expeditions of these Commissions, these 2,040,606 drafts had 
been studied in detail, marked off on the soil itself according to the plans, 
submitted to the parties concerned and then sent to the Commissions in 
their definite form. In other wmds 71.3 % of the proposals drafted have 
been given definite form during the period with which w^e are concerned. 

The area of the land affected by the 2,862,064 drafts was, as we saw, 
25,727,781 deciatines. That affected by the definite proposals was 70.0 % of 
this number, that is 17,944,648 deciatines, an area nearly equal to the 
total area of all the cultivated land of Spain and Portugal. 

The following table show^s the operations of the technical expeditions 
for each year with the number of deciatines affected. 


Table VI. —Proposals Definitely Elaborated by the Agrarian Commissions 
and Area of the Land Affeccted. 


Proposals 

Years Elaborated Area Affected 

1907. 26,556 262,943 

190S. 86,381 789,502 

1909 . 252,294 2,356,615 

1910 .. 345,3^6 3^50,825 

loii. 361,150 3,270,989 

1912 . 431:735 3:705,562 

1913 .. ■ 537:174 4:408,212 


1907-1914.. 2,040,606 17,944,648 


If w^e now classifj^ these proposals according to the kind of agrarian 
operation, we get the results showm in the following table,'in wiiich we also 
give the number of deciatines affected in each'case. 
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Table VII. — Classification of the Proposals for 
Definitely Elaborated between 1907 and 1914, 
Operations, 

Agrarian Reorganisaiion 
according to the class of 


Proposals Elaborated 

Area A'rfected 

Kind and Number of Operation ' , 


Per- 


Per- 

(Cfr. § :!.j : 

i 

: Total Number 

! of ‘‘Hearths’" | 

ceiitage 

of 

Total : 

Deciatines 

centage 

of 

Total 

IV. General Di dsion of "Mir” Laud. . . 

704,307 

34*5 : 

6,969,094 ' 

38.9 

I. Separation of Entire Villages. 

: 682,360 



32.7 

III. a Isolated "Hearths” . 

310,163 

: 

3/225,043 

I 7 *Q 

VII. Readjustment of Land not Allotted . 

! 125,125 

6.1 i 

3r2;ii6 

i.S 

VIII. Elimination of Enclaves. 

; 

5.8 

619,202 ^ 

3.4 

II. Separation of Fractions of Villages . i 

58,724 

2.9 : 

609,096 

3-4 

VI. Division of Land Held Collectively a- i 





moiig Peasants.. . . . i 

23A05 

1.2 

275,"42 


V. Division of Land among Peasants and | 





other Individual Owners.i 

20,435 

i I.O 

65,812 : 

0.4 

Total . . . 1 

2,040,606 

' . 1 

100.0 

I 7 , 944 ', 64 S 

1 

100.0 


As we see from the foregoing tables, the work of the “technical expedi¬ 
tions “ of the Agrarian Commissions is b^^no means less than that of the 
organising experts who first draft the proposals for readjustment of land. 
In fact, notwithstanding the considerable increase both in the number of 
applications for intervention presented b}’the peasants (Table I) and of the 
proposals preliminary drafted (Tables III and I¥), the technical expeditions 
have none the less succeeded in intensif>dng their action in a still more 
remarkable degree (i), as we see from the following table : 

Table YIII. — Definite Proposals Elaborated by the Agrarian Expeditions. 


Percentage 

of the Niambei Percentage 
of Applications of the Number 
Years for Intervention of the first Drafts 

1907.. - • is-t 55 -S 

190S.. rS-8 70.1 

1909. .. irj.o 74 -^ 

1910 . 36.3 78.1 

1911 .,. 40-7 ^Si.6 

1912 ... 39 *<^ 73-2 

1913 .. ^ 4 ^.x 71.3 


(i) Let 'US observe in this connection that the. task entrusted to the “'technicalexped¬ 
itions ** 'is. incontestably the most compKcated, the lengthiest and most difficnlt of all those 
en'busted to any of the bodies charged to cany out the reform, since it includes the detailed 
marking out on, the "soil itself according to the plan-, of all the readjustmen t operations carried, .out. 
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If it lias been possible to succeed in such an effort it is in the first place to 
the Government the merit is due, for the foundation of special schools (i) 
it has rendered possible a continuous progressive increase in the number 
of the teciiiiical employees attached to the Agrarian Commissions. In 1907 
there were only 650 employees ; in 1908 their number had increased to 1,300; 
in 1909 to 3,271, in igro to 5,085, in 1911 to 5,450, in 1912 to 5,897, and at 
last in 1913 it had reached 6,397 or very nearly ten times what it was 
seven years before. Let us norv consider the last stage of the action of the 
Agrarian Commissions. 


D. Statistics of Proposals for Agrarian Reorganisation Definitely 
Approved by the Provincial Commissions and thus Legalised, 


Of the 2,040,606 proposals for agrarian reorganisation definite^ elab¬ 
orated, as we have just seen, by the District Commissions and submitted 
by them for the approval of the Provincial Commissions, 1,493,968 in the 
period we are considering had reached the third and final preliminar3rstage, 
that is to sa}- they had been approved by the Provincial Commissions and 
had thus been legahsed. This means that these Commissions have examined 
in detail and definitely approved 73.4 % of all the proposals submitted 
to them. 

The area of the land affected b}" the 2,040,606 proposals elaborated 
the District Commissions was 17,944,648 deciatines. That affected the 
proposals definiteh’- approved was 72.2% of this, or 12,925,317 deciatines, 
and was very nearly equal to the total area cultivated in Italy and Greece. 

We give in the following table the number of proposals approved by the 
Provincial Commissions each year with the number of deciatines affected : 


Table IX. — Proposals for Agrarian Reorganisation Definitely 
Approved by the Provincial Agrarian Commissions between 1907 and 1914. 


Proposals Aroa 

Years Approved Affected 

Deciatines 

1907 . ^ .. 12,611 132,448 

190S.. . . , . 60,0x4 . 57ij440 

1909 . 205,082 1,858,444 

1910 . 262,439 2,300,845 

19^1. 319,084 2,952,433 

19x2 . . . '. 248,164 2,132,12.8 

1913 .. • 386,574 '2,977,579 


■M907-X914 1,495,968 ■ 12,925,317 


FitEAER,'W; D.' Die mssisdie Agmrrefom,, pn.,;242 et seqq. 
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Classif3dng these proposals definitely approved according to the 
character of the agrarian reorganisation operations, we get the following 
table,: 


Tabee X. Distribution of the Reorganisation Proposals Definitely 
Approved by the Provincial Commissions between 1907 and- 1914, 
according to the Character of the Agrarian Operations. 


Kind and Number of Ope rations 

{Cfr. § 4.) 

Proposals Approved 

1 Area Affected 

Total Number 

of *• Hearths ” 

i Percent- 
1 age 
i of; 

1 Total 

i Deciatines 

Percent¬ 

age 

of 

Total 

IV. General Division of “ Mir ” Ea»d . . 

565 .199 

j 

37-8 

1 

1 5,567,299 

! 

43.1 

I. Separation of Entire Villages. . . . 

470343 

31-5 

1 3,755,241 

29.1 

III. a )) Isolated " Hearths . 

215,373 

1 15.8; 

i 2,474,976 

I9.I 

VII. Readjustment of Eand not Allotted . 

86,512 

i 5.8 

207,216 

1.6 

VIII, Elimination of Enclaves. 

70,475 

4-7 

326,489 

[ ..' 2.5 

II. Separation of Fractions of Villages . 

43,794 

2.9 

450,146 

!; 3-5 

V. Division of Eand among Peasants and j 
other Individual Owners.1 

13,987 

i 0.9 1 

53,799 I 

0.4 

VI. Division of Eand Held Collectively 
among Peasants. 

8,285 

i 1 

! 0.61 

89,971 ! 

0.7 

Total' . . . 1 

1,493,968 

1 100.0 1 

j 

12,925,317 

100.0 


In view of the quite special importance the new reform gives to individ¬ 
ual agrarian reorganisation, in the following table we shall indicate the 
importance of the proposals for this kind of reorganisation in the w^hole 
number definitely approved. 
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ReQr§(imMtwn Oferahom Curried Out tn mssta by the A^rmn Commissions up to Ja 

(in Thousands of Opeiutions per Province). 


; Kursk,. . 
I Old . . . 
I ! Rvaxan. . 


Toraiiezk, , . 
Kazan , , . . 
NizlmiiKovgorO' 


i Penza , , , . 
I Saratov . . . 
; Simbirsk , . . 
Astrakaan^ . . 
Lower Volga ! Stavropol. . , 
I Samara. , , . 

Bessarabia . , 
I Kherson . , . 

I rekatennoslav 


f 

South West ' 

Taurida, . 

1 Kiev . . . 

1 Podolia. . 

Kittle 1 

Russia ' 

l Volhynla . 

Kliarkov . 

1 Poltava. . 

1 

1 

Industrial 

Cbeinigov. 
Yaroslavl. 
1 Kaluga. . 

' Kostroma. 

Regio,ii 

1 Moscow . 

! 

mite ^ 

' Tver. . . 

Vladimir . 

' Minsk, . . 

^ Moghilev . 

Russia 1 

1 Smolensk. 
Vitebsk • 

IJtbuma ! 
( 

Grodno. . 

J Kovno . , 


'' Novgorod, 
i Olonetz. . 

i^akes 1 

1 Petrograd. 
Pskov 

North 

Perm. . . 
Vyatka. , 

( 

Arkliangels! 
Vologda . 


75 ^ ^ 125 150 175 200 








Reorganization Works Definitely Approved, 
Detailed Plans, 

Preliminary Sketches, 

Applications for Intervention Received. 
























Eliminatioa of Enclaves . ^ 24S.655; 3,770; 61S 164,168! 3,090! 451I 1,003,178' 116,387 1,943! 329I 619,202! 70,475! 121! 180; 326,489 





Tabu-. XII. — General State of the Work of Agrarian Reorgamsation of January 1st., 1914. 
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Tabee XI, Statdstics of Proposals for Individual Agrarian Reorganisation 
Approved by the Provincial Commissions between 1907 and 1914. 


Proposals for Agricultural Reorganization Approved 



Kind aud Kiimfeer 

i Number of Proposals {“ 

Hearths”) 

‘ Area Affected 



of 

Oaeraiions 


Individual 

Reorganization 


Individual 

Reorganization 


(Cfr. 1 4; 

Total i 

Total 

Number 

Percentage i 
of 

Total ; 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

IV. 

General Allotment 
of ‘'Mir'* Eand. . 

5 ^ 5 ^ 99 '. 

562,713 

99.5 

5,567,299 

5,542,622 

99.5 

III. 

Separation of Isolat¬ 
ed ** Heartlis ” . . 

235,373: 

235,373 

100.0 

2.474.976 

2.473.582 

99.9 

I. 

Separation of Entire 
Villages . . . 

4 / 0 , 343 : 

14,017 

2.9 

3 , 755 ,42 1 

100,419 

2.7 

II. 

Separation of Frac¬ 
tions of Villages . 

43 , 794 i 

6,SSi 

15.7 

450,146 

65,349 

? 4-5 

V. 

Division.. of Eand 
Among Peasant and 
otlier Individual 
Owners ..... 

; 1 3 , 9^7 

3 , 734 ^ 

26.6 

. 

53,799 

. 

8,994 

16.7 

VI. 

Division of Eand 
Held CoUectively 
Among Peasants . 

8,285; 

7 , 595 : 

91.7 i 

' ^ i 

; 89,97 b 

' ' ' " '■ ! 

57 , 355 | 

63.7 

VII. 

Readjustment of 
I^and not Allotted. 

86,512; 

10,496 

I2.I ■ 

207,2161 

36,460! 

17.6 

VIII. Elirtiination of En¬ 
claves 

70475: 

3,283: 

4.6 : 

326,489 

27,0711 

8.3 


Total . . . 

’ 1,493,96s 

844,092^ 

56.5 ; 

12,925,317; 

8,311,852 

64-3 


Let ns finally complete this series of statistical tables by the following, 
intended to give the reader a general idea of the progress made in the work 
of agrarian reorganisation both as regards the various classes of operations 
included in the work and the stage reached by them on the first of January, 
1914, Ilith this table we give a diagram to show the stage of advancement 
of thpe operations at the above date, in each of the forty seven European 
provmces of the Empire in which the agrarian reform of 1906 has been 
applied. 
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§7. Secondary FUNCTIONS of the agrarian commissions 


We already know that in addition to the preparation of the work of 
agrarian reorganisation properly so called, the Agrarian Commissions have 
many duties of other character which may be called accessory. For want 
of space, we shall only deal here and very briefly with the tw^o classes of act¬ 
ivity most intimately associated with the principal wurk, completing it 
and quite specially facilitating it, the sale to peasants w'ho have no land of 
available land belonging to the Crowm and the grant of subsidies and loans 
on favourable conditions intended to facilitate the passage of the small 
landowners from the ancient system to that introduced by the reform 
without too great expense. 


A. Sale to Peasants of Available Land belonging to the Crown. 

-By Imperial Ukase of August 26th., 1906, the executive authorities of 
agrarian reform were charged to sell to peasants without land or not possess¬ 
ing enough for their needs that portion of the vast domains belonging to 
the Cro wn in the forty seven provinces of European Russia to which the new 
agrarian reform is applicable, which it is considered may be sold. The com¬ 
petent authorities decide together what land is to be transferred to the peas¬ 
ants, and the Agrarian Commissions fix the favourable conditions under 
which the transfer is made. 

Before sale, the land is studied by the technical expeditions, w’^ho, after 
surveying, see to the carr^dng out of all the principal works of improve¬ 
ment required, the construction of roads to the holdings, irrigation 
or draining, clearing, establishment of public ser\dces, schools, church¬ 
es, etc. (i). It is only when this '' preparation '' is completed that the 
areas in question are divided into colonisation lots and transfened by the 
Agrarian Commissions tp those applicants for purchase w'hom the}" consider 
best entitled. 

The total area of the Crowm Domains placed at the disposal of the Agra¬ 
rian Commissions since the Ukase of August 26th., 1906, to be ceded to 
the peasants w^ho have no land, has been 627,^92 deciatines (684,332 hectares, 
a little less than the entire area of all the land cultivated in the Kingdom 
of Korw^ay), or about a sixth part of the entire area of the land belonging 
to the Crown in the forty seven provinces in which the reform is applied. 


(i) Of course in the central provinces this “preparation is, as a rule, unnecessary. In 
the East, however, and especially in the province of Astrakhan, where a considerable proportion 
of theTand.belongmg to the Crown is'reckoned -'to be'available for'sale, the preparatioh is in 
every way similar to that of the Siberian and Caucasian colonisation areas described in our 
articles on‘:'Home Colonisationm the'Caucasus from rpoSto-igia ” '(in thenumber of this'BiiHetin 
for October, 1914), and “ Home Colonisation in'Siberia in: 1913 (in''thehumber for March, 1915)^ 
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During the same period, preliminary works of improvement and drain¬ 
age, as well as surveys undertaken in order to fix the price of the land, have 
been carried out over a total area of 557,117 deciatines. The total value of 
this enormous area was fixed at 52,533,815 roubles, giving an average estim¬ 
ate of 94 roubles 63 kopeks per deciatine (that is to say about 252 francs 
per hectare). A 'comparison with the valuations made at the same date by 
the experts of the Nobles’ band Bank in connection with the mortgages 
granted by it (i) or the average price per deciatine of the land purchased 
by peasants through the medium of the Peasants’ Bank (2) will suffice to 
show how low the above estimate is. We give below the estimates made 
by the above banks: 

Nobles’ Baufc Peasants’ Bank 


Years 

roubles 

per Deciatine 

1907 . 

.... 71 

III 

190S. 

.... 102 

121 

1909 . 

.... 103 

138 

1910. 

.... 138 

128 

1911 . 

.... 138 

II 6 

1912. 

.... 159 

II2 


Of the 555,117 deciatines thus prepared ’’ between 1907 and 1914, 
358,701 were actually sold to the peasants for a total amount of 36,229,430 
roubles. The following table shows how the amount of this business has 
varied from 3'^ear to year. 

Table NIII, — Sales of Available Crown Land to Peasants without Land. 


Years 


1907 . . . 
I90S'. . . 
1909 . . . 
xgio . . . 
1911 . - - 
X912 . * - 

1915 • ■ ■ • 

1907-1914. 


to be Sold 
{Dedatines) j 

Deciatines 

Price in Roubles 

j 

21,225 

9,664 

1 , 149,230 

230,118 ! 

45,173 

4 . 638,663 

135 , 5 m I 

139,355 

15 , 083,665 

78,507 I 

86,541 

7 . 825,415 

64,287 

48,272 

3 . 845,307 

68,236 

10,538 

1 , 428,045 

30,009 1 

' 

19,158 

2 . 259,105 

627,892 j 

1 

358,701 

36 , 229,430 


. , See the article ** The Nofcles’ Goverameat Band Bank, ” in the ntunber of BtiUetiii 
for; S€?>tejiit5er,;, 1914, , ■ ■■ 

|2} See Snellman. (G. R.)': “ Agrarfragan och agrarreformen i Ryssland ** in tke Ekotto- 
toiska Samfiindete,(I Finland}. Tidskrift, p. 73'{Year 1915)., . ' 
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Tiie progressive decrease observed since 1909 both in the area set apart 
to be sold and the area actually sold is due to two quite different causes : 
On the one hand, to the fact that the largest areas belonging to the 
Crown are to be found in the provinces of Samara and Astrakhan where 
works of irrigation of very complete character, and, consequently, demand¬ 
ing considerable time for their execution are required, in order to render the 
land set apart for sale suitable for colonisation, so that, when once the areas 
with natural water supply have been sold, years have to pass before the 
remaining areas are '^prepared; on the other hand, the fact that, in order to 
avoid the speculation to which the low price of the land too often gave rise, 
the Agrarian Commissions have decided only to sell the parcels tlie3’ have 
available to peasants, who, after the^" have cultivated them for two or three 
3"ears as simple tenants, show that the3^ are firmh^ decided to establish 
themselves defi.nitel3^ on the land and are capable of working it in a reall3’ 
proper wa3L This latter plan adopted in 1911 has of course temporarily 
reduced the amount of the sales. The figures for the 3''ear 1913 show that 
this transition period is alread3^ past and that, at the end of their pro¬ 
bationary period, the peasants accepted as simple tenants have been able 
to arrange for definite purchase of the land. 


B. New Establishment'' Subsidies and Loans. 


However advantageous for the peasants ma3^ be the rearrangement of 
the innumerable parcels of former da3"s as single holdings, this operation 
none the less entails, above all at the start, certain sacrifices of an economic 
character. The elimination of parcels uncultivated on account of their 
remoteness without doubt increases the area under cultivation, but on this 
ver3’' ground it means a corresponding increase in the amount of live and 
dead stock. The abolition of collective pastures and collective cultivation 
necessitates enclosure with hedges and fences. The concentration of the 
holdings as single farms necessitates transport thither of the various farm 
buildings formerh" scattered over the numerous parcels. And in all these 
and many'- other cases the final result is often so considerable an ex]pense 
that the peasant, no longer able or willing to meet it, prefers to renounce 
the benefits of readjustment. 

To obviate the difficultyq the Government, since the application of the 
reform, has granted assistance in money to those peasants who desire that 
their farms ma3^ be reorganised on the most perfect though the most expens¬ 
ive S3^stem contemplated in the reform. The Agrarian Commissions are 
entrusted with the grant of this “new establishment assistance ”, now- 
regulated by^ law of June i6th., 1912. 

The “ new estabhshment assistance ” takes the two different forms of 
loans on favourable terms, that is long term loans at low interest, and 
free grants not to be repaid. 

' s ' 
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From the first application of the reform up to January ist., 1914, the 
total number of heads of families who have app>lied for such assistance under 
one or other form reached the figure of 567,310. Of these 54 %, that is,. 
307,365 heads of families have had their applications granted : 257,680 un¬ 
der the form of loans altogether amounting to 25,649,210 roubles and the 
remaining 49,685 under that of free subsidies not to be repaid, of a total 
value of 1,170,992 roubles. The total amount of such assistance granted b}" 
the Government during the w^hole period under consideration was, therefore,, 
26,820,208 roubles, or 71,341,753 frs. 

The two following tables give details of this assistance. 


Table XIV. — Number and Percentage 
of Neu; Establishment Grants and Loans ’’ ■made between 1906 and 1914., 


Number of Applicants 
for Assistance 


Number of Grants and Loans Made 


of Peasants to whom 
Individual Holdiags 
have loeen Assigned 

Total i 

Percentage 
of those ' 

Untitled 

Total 

1 

Percentage | 
of Applicants ! 
Untitled 1 

i 

Percentage 

of 

Applications. 

1,113,057 

567,310 ; 

50.9 : 

307,365 

27.6 

! 

! 54*2 

j 

i 




Table 'KV.-^-Classifumfm^ of the '' Neiv Establishment'' Assistance Granied between 1907 and 1914 . 
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The last table reveals the rigorous application of one of the fundamental 
principles of the whole reform, that of only granting assistance entirely 
free in quite exceptional cases, so as to prevent the demoralising effect of 
such assistance in habituating the population to rely less on their own 
strength, energy’ and work than upon an assumed obligation on the part of 
the Government to assist the needAx Whilst the number and average amount 
of the subsidies not to be repaid diminish from year to year, those granted 
under the form of loans on favourable terms, on the contrary, increase both 
in number and in.average amount, and in such proportion that, in spite of 
the decrease in the free subsidies, also the total amount of “ new establish¬ 
mentassistance continually increases. 


§ 8 . Conclusions. 


The first conclusion we may draw' from the study of all the tables given 
in § § 6 and- 7 is that there has been a really phenomenal activity displayed 
by all the executive authorities of the great agrarian reform. Even if w'e 
only consider the proposals definitely approved, that is to works of 
readjustment satisfactorily concluded, the total area the x 4 grarian Commiss¬ 
ions have succeeded in reorganizang thoroughly during the first seven 
years of their existence none the less amounts to the immense figure of 
13 , 000,000 deciatines, an area equal to that of all the cultivated land of 
Italy and Greece together, and of these 13,000,000 deciatines 3,000,000 were 
reorganised during the last year of the period (1913). This means that even 
if the activity of the Agrarian Commissions remained henceforth stationary 
at the present level of iiitensitxq thirtx^ four t^ears w^ould suffice to complete 
the agrarian reorganisation of all that still remains of the '' nadiel land. 
But as, on the contrary, there is every indication that the work of the 
Agrarian Commissions will be further intensified, it is not exaggeratedly 
optimistic to anticipate that the Russian agrarian reform, the most gigantic 
w'ork of land reorganisation knowm to history, will be terminated within 
tw'enty or tw^eiity five years. 

But, it will be said, has this activity, of an intensity previously unheard 
of, given results, of corresponding quality ? 

It W'oiild be eas}" to answer the question hy simph" citing the united affirm¬ 
ative testimony,of the principal economists w'ho have studied the question 
in recent 3'ears, that is since the results "of the reform became appreciable. 
.Auhagen, Hoetsch, Perger, Wieth-Rnudsen and Wiedenfeld (i), tO' mention 
only the, most recent non-Russian, authorities, are unanimous in- their ad- 
.miration of the w'ork of the Commissions. ' ' ■ 


(r,| See Auhagen, Dr.: “ Zur Beurtellung der russischen Agrarrefonn (in “ Rnsslands 
.Kiilte tmd Volliswirtschaft ”), Hoetsch, Perger, and W^ieth-Knudsex, opera cit., and' Wie- 
DEXPEED.,' K..;Russlands." Stellung in der Weit^virtschaft ” (in “ Rnsslands Kultur und Volks- 
''wlrtsels.aft ' 
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However valuable may be the opinion, of these theorists,, still we prefer 
that of the Russian people themselves, as they are more directly interested in 
the matter and in a better position to estimate the immediate consequences 
of the work of the Government. Now it is enough to cast a glance at 
the column in Table I showing the annual increase in the number of applic¬ 
ations for intervention made by the peasants to the District Commissions 
to convince ourselves that the Russian people are indeed satisfied with the 
work of the executive bodies of the reform. In fact, if such were not the 
case, it is evident that the number of applications presented during the last 
two years, after the results obtained in the preceding r^ears were known, 
would not have been alone equal to that of the applications of the same 
kind presented in the course of all the years before 1912 (i). 

We have, besides, still more decisive evidence of the favourable opinion 
entertained by the Russian peasants in regard to the work of the Agrarian 
Commissions, prordded by the statistics of the appeals against their decisions. 
In order not to weary the reader by further statistical data, let us confine 
ourselves to the statistics of the appeals against the decisions of the Com¬ 
missions in 1913, which we give below : 


TabIvE XVI. — Appeals Against the Decisions of the Agrarian Commissions 

inigi^ 


Object 

Agrarian 
Reorganis- 
1 ation 
Properly 
so-called 

: Pecuniary : 

: Subsidies i 

1 for ■! 

i Reorganis- | 

; ation 1 

Sale 

of 

Crown 

Land 

i Land ' i 

i. Operations 

I through the 

1 ' Slediiiin 
i of the 

1 Peasants’ 
Bank i 

Miscell¬ 

aneous 

■' Total 

Decisions. 

• j 85.832 

^ 4,^33 ; 

4»454 

1 ' 9,243 ' 

36,607 

208,719 

Appeals. 

2,778 

U 337 1 

146 

: 267 

20S : 

4.S17 

Proportion of Appeals 

to: 

; ■' j 





Decisions. . ' . . . . 

3-3 

1 ■ ■ 2.1 

3-3 

i 4.9 

0.5 ; 

2.3 


In our opinion this table contains the most definite judgment on the 
w'ork of the Agrarian Commissions. If we take into consideration the com¬ 
plex nature of the operations executed by them, if w^e remember that these 
operations affect much more than the “nadiel” land, their action even 
extending to the field of private landed property, w^hether individual or 
not, we shall see clearly that the comparatively insignificant number of 
appeals presented is the best proof of the tact, the equity and the care with 
which the conscientious work of all the various executive authorities of the 
reform has been carried out- 


{i) See Table i. 
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It would be in tbe bighest degree interesting to close the present study 
by a general criticism of tbe whole of the great reform which we have just 
outlined. Uiiiortuiiateh’ it is even today as yet out of the question. Although 
the action of the Agrarian Commissions has been so energetic, the area of the 
land reorganized up to the present is still insignificant in comparison with 
the total area to be reorganised (i). And the same may be said in regard 
to home colonisation, the indispensable supplement of land reorganisation. 

The work both of the Peasants’ Bank, for the European provinces {2), 
and of the Emigration Bureau, for those in Asia (3), is only now beginning. 
It would then be absolutely |>remature now to judge as a whole a ’work 
of wdiicli the hist effects are only beginning to show^ themselves. 

The results obtained up to the present enable ns, however, to approach 
one of the questions in regard to wdiich the differences of opinion between 
those responsible for the Government programme and their opponents have 
been most radical and most violent. 

We indicated above (4), as one of the measures richest in consequences 
of the w^hole reform, that of the suppression of the traditional Russian system 
of collective family holdings and the assignment of the lots reorganised as 
'person-al property to the head of the faniiE’’ alone. In this measure the op¬ 
position saw at once an injustice and a danger ; an injustice, as in this way 
all the members of the'' hearth ’ ’ except the head of the family were deprived 
of positive rights of ownership without any kind of compensation ; and a 
danger because the mass of peasants thus dispossessed w'ould inevitably 
lead to the formation of an immense agricultural pauper class. 

As regards the injustice, it must not be forgotten that under the an¬ 
cient patriarchal system of collective family ownership, the rights ’’ of the 
subordinate members of the family over the collective property were of the 
most uncertain nature. They could not on any pretext be transferred to 
anyone outside the family, and even within the family they could only be 
exercised in accordance vdth the will of the head of the family, who alone 
represented the hearth ” in the all ] 30 w^erful meeting of the Mir 'b If 
the3" remained in the family, the younger members had to work the collect¬ 
ive land, with the sole reward of sharing in the collective life of the family. 

q'j The situation of the land on Jannan: ist., 1914, may be shown in round numbers, as 

follows : 

Total area of Xadiei’’ land. ... 117,000,000 

Area for w-hich projects of reorganisation had been 

drafted, .. 26,000,000 

Area' for wMch detailed proposals had been drawn up 18,000,000 

' 'ip " » the proposals had been definitely 
V 'approved", .' . ... . . . . .13,000,000 

(2) Cfr. the pamphlet of the Russian Chamber of Commerce at Paris above quoted. . 

,('3) Cfr. the' .article 'miome Colonisation in Siberia in 1913 ”, in the ■ munber of this 

.for ■ March, 1913. , ' 

' W Cfr. § 3. ^ . 


Decia tines 

« or 22.22' %' 

" ')) or 15.39 %' 

v; or 'ii.ir %' 
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If, on the other hand, they left home, for example to engage iniiidustiv, thev 
■cotild neither transfer their shares in the collective propertv to outsiders 
nor claim any revenue from them. In this last case, their rights became 
absolutely illusory and to deprive them of them was only depriving them 
of a fiction. In the first mentioned case, however, their '' rights 
in the collective propert^^in fact reduced themselves to the mere right 
of participation in the collective indigence (i). 

Theoretically, doubtless it is " unjust” to deprive the peasant even of 
,a right of so little value. Practical^, however, this injustice is remarkably 
reduced by the liberty' accorded to the former “ family serf ”, and the pro¬ 
spect opened to him of fairly paid labour. 

In fact, we have just seen that, while in enjoyment of his rights ”, the 
peasant is bound to the famih^ and obliged to work the collective lot without 
remuneration. When he is deprived of these rights, the peasant who is 
not the head of a family becomes, on the other hand, a free man, who may 
offer his services to the highest bidder. x\iid as on the other hand this 
liberation deprives the heads of families of their former free labourers, in¬ 
dispensable for the cultivation of the farms now become their indmdual 
property and considerably extended in area (2), it follows that the'' famiW 
serf ” of yesterday will find somewhere, and now for regular pay, occupation 
assuring him of an existence materially far better than that to which he was 
condemned under the ancient system (3). 

In other words, the suppression of the system of collective family pro¬ 
perty must necessarily end and, indeed, has ended in the formation of a 
class of independent agnculturallaboufeYs, corresponding in every w^ay with 
similar classes in other countries. 

bet us now see if there is really ground for fearing that this class may 
gradually degenerate into one of agricultural paupers. 

Theoretically nothing justifies such an idea a priori. The suppression 
of rights ill the collective family property or what comes precisely to the same 
thing, the emancipation from family serfdom, has modified the condUions 
of labour but in no way affected the number of rural labourers. There are 
today as many independent agricultural labourers in quest of work as 
there were formerly unremunerated co-proprietor serfs. And as the ^ area 
of the land is in no way affected, there is no reason whi^ it should not be 
able to support the labourers it supported before. 

Practically, however, the matter is somewhat more complicated. As 
they are henceforth obliged to pay their labourers, the proprietors will of 
course endeavour to reduce their number as far as they can. The applic¬ 
ations for work will therefore far exceed the number of available places, and 


■ fi) To'form an idea of what’tHs^'coUectiv^e indigence ” really was,'Pee tlie section ‘‘Economic 
Circumstances of' the'Colonists before Emigration (§ 3)'of tJie article “■ The Economic Results 
of Home Colonisation in vSiberia ”, in the number of this Bulletin for May, 1915. 

(2) By the union in single holdings,, consequently 'Capable of being "completely caltiv,atecl, 
of all the .parcels the most remote of which, as we know, remained uncultivated.' 

' ,(3), cm Table XVIX. 
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ill the imtiieiise mass of those who lose their rights there will always be 
thousands and thousands who will no longer find employment, at aii}^ rate 
not on the farms that formerh^ supported them. 

Thus the question is whether all these unemployed can find work 
elsewhere. 

Two entirely difierent possibilities are open to the surplus farm labourers 
in the provinces in which the reform is applied. The first is colonisation, 
whether in Europe or beyond the Urals, which enables the most energetic 
of the unemployed to establish themselves as independent farmers and the 
less enterprising to find employment under them. The second is rural 
exodus, engagement in other occupations and especiallv in factory work. 

As regards colonisation, we have already in several previous articles 
in this Balletin indicated its enormous importance as an outlet for the stir- 
plus agricultural population of Russia in Europe. Thus, since the reform 
considered began, 3,500,^00 peasants have established themselves in Siberia 
alone (i). In the Caucasus 600,000 deciatines of farm land, suitably “ pre¬ 
pared ”, have alread}" been distributed (2). Finally, in the European pro- 
\finces oi the Empire the Peasants’ Bank on the one hand (3), and the x\grarian 
Commissions on the other (4), have transferred to the peasants who have lost 
their rights to collective property, 4,500,000 deciatines of land purchased 
from the Cxovernment or the Nobility, or an area equal to more than half 
that of the land adapted to cultivation in Italy. 

In the absence of detailed statistics, the importance of rural exodus 
and the adoption of other than agricultural emplo^^ments cannot be accur¬ 
ately shown in figures. Considering the remarkable development of in¬ 
dustry in Russia (5), above all during the period with which we are con¬ 
cerned, there is certainly no exaggeration in estimating the number of the 
new openings created by industry’-alone at about half that offered by colon¬ 
isation. 

Eet us further note that both colonisation and industry are still 
only in the first stages of their development. The possibilities of establish¬ 
ing themselves the}^ offer the surplus farm labourers onh’' increase from 
year to jeai, whilst on the other hand the surplus farm population, to some 
degree an independent fact of many years’ standing, will soon gradually 
decrease, in proportion as iieiv openings are offered it. There is, therefore, 
no doubt that if the measures taken by the Government against the danger 
of the formation of an agricultural pauper class have been sufficient up to 
the present, the3" ^"fil o^ly be increasingly so in the future. 


(1) Cfr. KruMBERG, W.: Die Kolonisation Russlands in Sibirien. 

(2) See tlie artide already mentioned in the mimber of this Bulletin for October, 1914. 

(3) .According to an article by O. R. Snellsl\x on Russian Agrarian Reforni. (Agrar- 

fragan och a,grarreform i Ryssland) in number 1-2 of the Ekonomiska Saxnfundets Tkls- 
krift ” of the present Year (p. 73) the Peasants* Bank-had bought, divided and resold to peas- 
ants,3,200,643. deciatines of land-on January ist., 1913. ■ ■ 

(4) See above § 7.,A. 

■{5) Cfr. PoLEjAjr:iFF, op. cit. 
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Now, one of the best proofs of the non-existence of an agricultural 
pauper class in Russia today is provided by the following table, indicating 
the increase of the average amount of the wages of the rural labourers in the 
provinces in which the reform has been applied. 

Table XVII. — Average Rate of Agricultural Wagesin Russia 
(in kopeks) (i). 


Yeats 

Working 

Da.v of 

Man and 

Beast 

W^orking for Men ^ 

Working Day for Wom.eii 

with Board 

without Board; 

\%'ith Board 

without Board 

1901-1905 . 

140 

58 

70 ; 

37 

51 

1906-1910 . 

159 

66 

80 ; 

43 

54 

19II. 

170 

67 

87 

45 

57 

1912.. . 

197 

; 77 

94 : 

52 

^ 66 

1913 .* • • 

213 

87 

97 

58 

73 


It is evident that such a rapid rise in agricultural wages would have 
been impossible if the first result of the new great agrarian reform had been 
to give the country an enormous unemplot'ed class of rural paupers. 

And so we may consider the principal and most serious objections 
formerly made to the Government scheme as having been definitely re¬ 
futed. 

We shall not stop to consider the others, as theT^are all of minor import¬ 
ance. Let us confine ourselves in conclusion to saying that the most in- 
mediate result of the great agrarian reform of 1906 has been to re-establish 
more and more completely the tranquillit3" of the Empire, with the total 
disappearance of those agrarian disturbances which have desolated Russia, 
the formation of a large and vigorous class of independent peasant propri¬ 
etors and a considerable increase in the general wellbeing of the other rural 
classes. What better proof can Ave desire of the efficacy of the group of 
Government measures in wffiich the reform consists ? 


(i) Cfr. the Recueil de doanees statistiques et economiques, sur I’industrie agricole eii 
Russie already mentioned, pp. 508 et seqq. 












MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOAiY IN GENERAI. IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

I. — The hew tax ox uxbuilt ox taxb. —The law of March 29th, 
iqi4 on the tax on land built on and not built on and the tax on the 
revenue from French and foreign personal estate |)rovides,, hi its first article 
that from January 1st., 1915 the proportions paid by the departments, 
arrondissements and commmies for the land tax on unbuilt on land will no 
longer be fixed and the tax will cease to be a fixed assessment of these 
divisions. 

By the new law the tax on unbuilt on land is levied since January ist., 
1915 in proportion to the yield from the land as shown by tariffs established, 
according to the nature of the crops and the land, in accordance with article 
3 of a law of December 31st., 1907; for the purposes of the tax the revenue 
will be estimated at one fifth less than it is. The tax on unbuilt on land is 
fixed (art. 6, of the ls.w of 1914) primarily at 4 % of the taxable revenue 
established as above. The same law provides that, after 1915, centimes ad¬ 
ditional to the principal amount of the land tax (011 land built on or not 
built on) shall no longer be collected. In regard to the additional depart- 
merital and comiiimial centimes, article 26 of the law of March 29th., 1914 
provides that they shall be fixed as follows: The principal amount serving 
each year after 1915 as the basis on wEich to calculate the total amount per 
comiiiiiiie of the departmental centimes additional to the taxes on land 
brdlt on and unbuilt on will be fixed as a proportion of the total taxable 
revenue/Liniform for all the communes of the same department.. This pro¬ 
portion will be the average x>ropottion for all the communes of each depart¬ 
ment, for the twotaxestogether, of the principal amounts, which, according 
to the provisions ill force preriously to the present lawq would have served as 
basis in 1915 for the calculation of the local taxes and the corresponding 
amount of taxable revenue actually included in the' general lists for the r'-ear. 
"The total amount of these centimes additional to the land tax shall be, in 
each 'Commune, calculated according to the principles followed in calcul¬ 
ating The total a'lnoiints of departmental centimes.'' The departmental 
and' communal centimes additional to this tax came to 163,108,375 frs. 

The transformation of the tax effected will have an appreciable 
efiect on the'public finance. The tax on unbuilt on land, before the reform, 
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brought in 115.265,635 irs. to the State ; since then it only produces 
65,465,701 frs. representing a decrease of 49,799,934 frs. Of tliis aiiiount, 
1,978,655 frs. was levied on land attached to buildings and yards no longer 
liable, under the new system, to the tax on unbuilt on land. Allowing for 
this deduction, there is in round mumbers a decrease of 48,000,000 frs. or 
42.21 % of the former tax, considering only the proportion due to the State, 
and, in consequence of the provision mentioned above regarding the de¬ 
partmental and communal centimes, 30.2S ^4 for the total tax on unbuilt 
on land. 

The number of persons ahected by this reform is considerable. The 
Minister of Finance has attempted to ascertain it. After deducting from 
the total number of the land tax payments (13,440,226), by comnmiies: 
1st. those for undivided holdings ; 2nd. those of the same proprietor, v:ith 
the exception of one; 3rd. those of landholders not domiciled in the com¬ 
mune (5,727,454); there remained 6,806,319 payments. This latter figure 
had to be subjected to further modifications. There had to be added; 
1st. the number of the co-proprietors in cases of holdings undivided who 
had not been individuall3" taxed ; 2nd. that of the proprietors not liable to 
land tax in the commune in which they live ; thus, a total number 
of 7,520,622 rural landholders has been arrived at. This is then about 
the number of those affected by the reforms, but the figure is liable to 
further correction. 

(Stimmarised from an article by ISI. Edouard Payen in the 
of March 13th., ,1913). 




* 


2. — REQUISITION' OP grain: — The Parliamentar}^ Committee on 
the Estimates, on Ma^^ 6th. interrogated M. Viviani, the Prime ]\iinister and 
M. Thomson, the Minister of Commerce on the proposals of credits for the 
service of food supph’ for the cml population. The following is the of¬ 
ficial communication on the subject: 

After attentive stud\' of the situation of the stock of grain, made hj 
the Committee after the statements made and documents supplied the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Commerce, it was ascertained" that bhe 
amount now existing in the country and purchased abroad'b^’- the Govern¬ 
ment incontestabh" exceeds the requirements of'the civil and miliatry popul¬ 
ation up to August 15th. vbeii the new harvest will begin. 

To prevent speculation and all attempts to monopolise the grain, and 
proMde against an 'artificial increase in the price of bread, the Government, 
in agreement with the Committee on the Estimates, w-hich urged its adoption 
of the.measure it judged indispensable, has decided: 

, 1st". To requisition the whole stock of grain in the whole country wher¬ 
ever it is to be .found■ 

2nd. To'organizedn each'department,' thro.ugh' the medium-of the pre- 
.fects ^ and'the" mayors, the" retrocess'ion of the'" corn requisitioned and the 
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sale of that bought at the same price lixed for the requisitions for the 
whole of France. 

The consequence of these two measures will be, that in all the Com- 
iixunes, a decree of the Ma^^or will fix the price of bread at a low rate,, 
almost the same for the w’hole countr^L 

There is reason for congratulation that, thanks to these measures, the 
price of bread in France will remain very appreciably below what it is 
in other countries of Europe, without the consumption being at all limited, 
and without the quality of the bread being at all affected. '' 

In pursuance of the above Ministerial instructions, the prefects in all 
the departments have issued orders calculated to ensure the requisition of 
grain and the supply of bread for the civil population, as follows: “ From the 
20th, of May, the price of flour, fixed from time to time by the prefect, 
shall be stricth" in proportion to the cost price at the mill and the waste. 

Similarly, from the 24tb. of the same month, the price of bread, fixed 
in each commune by municipal decree, shall be based, in accordance with 
local usage, on the price of the flour or of the grain. 

In accordance with the decision of the Government, the maximum price 
of grain shall be 32 francs the quintal, in barn or storehouse, on the market 
or in truck, and cannot be exceeded. Fifty centimes per quintal is allowed 
for carriage in the case of delivery at the mill. 

Ever^'one in posession of grain, W'hether farmer or dealer, is invited 
to sell his stock to the millers of the district, according to their requirements,, 
or, if there are no purchasers, to ofier it at the prefecture. 

The millers on their side must privately purchase enough to keep their 
mills constantly \Yorking, and, if they cannot do so, must advise the pre¬ 
fecture of what they need. 

Owners of grain are informed that if the^^ do not sell privately, their 
stock will be requisitioned by the Committee of Supply, hy order of the 
prefect, in virtue of the special powrers granted to him: 

The farmers who have not yet finished threshing, in spite of the 
formal instructions repeatedly issued by the Government and the various 
facihtations granted for the purpose (Exceptional extension up to May" 15th. 
of the period for consignment to the threshing contractors, special leave 
to the territorial troops, ofier of available threshing plant etc.), run the 
risk, if they' do,not at once complete the wmk with their own resources, 
of hamng' their corn requisitioned,, in sheaf under conditions that will not 
be .advantageous for them. ” 

■3.,' —Foundation .and co'imsiencement of worr of a national 
AGRicuLTLTRAL. LABOUR O.FFICE. — ^ The institution. of an Agricultural 
baboiir Bureau has been .considered by- the Government from the beginn- 
ing.of the present w^ar. ■ From the first'.the Agricultural ■ Dep.artment en- 
'deavoured to find w^orkfor those unemploy^ed owing to the closing of factories. 
AS'.,at the time when the supply^ of labourers was increasing the Government 
■.had'removed to.' Bordeaux.,This official attempt was necessarily’ abandoned.. 
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Blit several private organizations followed the example set and sought to 
find employment for the agricultural labourers. These were the French Farm¬ 
ers’ Central S^mdicate, the Paris-T^mns-Mediterranean and Paris-Orleans 
Railway Companies, the Belgian labourers’ Protection Committee etc. 

At the Mtisee Social there was instituted, more especially for the em¬ 
ployment of refugees, a committee for equalising supply and demand for 
labour which became latter the Refugees’ Agricultural Labour Committee. 

This Committee was a branch of the Refugees’ Central Committee, 
formed at the Plome Office, and was managed b\" a group of representatives 
of agricultural societies, under the presidenc3’ of M. Meline. 

Each of these organisations rendered services hi accordance with 
its means. 

Then the Refugees’ Agricultural Labour Committee requested the 
assistance of the Minister of Agriculture in developing its riidimentarimrgan- 
isation. The Minister at once promised his assistance, obtained an office 
for it in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts {Fine-Arts School) and, on March 15th., 
the National Agricultural Labour Office was opened, under the patronage of 
the Agricultural Department and the large central farming societies. 

It began with the archives of the National Protection Societi" for the 
Emplo^^ment of Agricultural Labourers generaliy and Foreign Labourers 
and of the Agricultural Labour Committee for the Emplo3"ment of Refugees. 
As regards plant, the National Protection Societ3’' for Agricultural Labour 
placed at the disposal of the office all the necessar3L office furniture, 
equipment, t3-pewTiters etc. 

To meet its expenses, the National Agricultural Labour Office has 
up to the present received.: 

(1) A subvention of 12,000 frs. from the Agricultural Department; 

(2) From the Agricultural Societies, in order of pa\’'ment: National 
Protection Societ}^ for Agricultural Labourers, 5,000 frs.; Agricultural 
Academ3L 500 frs.; National Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, 
500 frs.; French Farmers^ Societ3L 500 frs. 

The Office has made its object and its work known by means of 
numerous communications to the Press, and posters to be seen neaiN ever}:- 
where, with excellent results, for thus inan3^ applications for work have 
come in. 

On the other hand, lists of French and Belgian agricultural refugees 
have been received through the Home Office. 

These refugees are offered work individual^. Attempt is made to 
make use of all available hands. 

Between the fifteenth of March when the Office opened, up to the 
thirtieth April, the following results had been obtained : 


Offers of Emplo3"ment .5 >847 

Applications for Emplo3"ment. ...2,817 

Off’ers of '■ Emplo3nnent, to Single "M^n of ' Heads ■ of ■ Families ' and, ■ 

'"the" Labourers ■aceonipan3dng them t '2,194 

Number of Children "'unfit,'for labo'ur'''accompan3'ing; them'. . ■ ,6ll 
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Ill order to decentralise it& -action" and 'ascettain tlie requirements for 
tlie wlioie territory, the Office is tr^ung to promote the foundation of an 
agricultural labour committee in each Department. A very large num¬ 
ber of departments have already responded to its appeal, as there are al¬ 
ready sixteen departmental committees. 

The Office is now making a great effort to promote the immigration of 
foreign farm labourers. We shall return to the matter at an eaity date. 


PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 


Protection of forests in morocco. — To put a stop to the depred¬ 
ations of the natives in the forest of la Mamora, where they burn charcoal 
and sell the wmod, tan and cork, the Department of Waters and Forests has 
preiDared, in union with the officers of the Information Service of the 
districts concerned, regulations which have been embodied in a decree 
published in the Official Bulletin of the Protectorate for January 9th., 1914. 

According to this decree, no one may burn charcoalin the Western por- 
tion of la Mamora, unless authorised by a special certificate showing his name, 
residence, the situation of the kilns and the period of his sojourn in the 
forest. This authorisation may not be given for a period of more than three 
months and is supplied by the local administrative authority after consult- 
ation with the Department of Waters and Forests. 

Cork trees and generally all live trees in the forests can only be cut by 
those in possession of similar authorisation. Natives' rights are, provision- 
alh% exempted from all charges. 

Exploiters of tan and cork trees must obtain a similar authorization. 
It is forbidden to bark standing cork trees. For transport and sale a 
permit is required available for a maximum period of a fortnight. 

The regulations in regard to tan apply in all particulars, except, of 
course, the rule in relation to standing trees, also to virgin cork and the 
produce of later barkings of cork trees. 

To ensure the cariTung out of these regulations, the Department of 
Waters and Forests has decided on the creation of three forest brigades, 
consisting of three French officials and five natives to assist them. 

(Summarised from the Bulletin Economiqne dti Maroc, published b5^ the 
Seni-C£ Economiqite of Residence Genirale^ Janiiary-February, 1914). 


ITALY. 

Recent provisions for the improvement of mountain pastures. -— 
.:By Royal Decree.(no. 589) of May,1915, the Minister of Agriculture, 
-Industry and -Commerce" w*as authorized to grant prizes for the carrying. 
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out of works for the improvement of mountain pastures (i). These prizes 
will cover 25 or 30 3 o of the expenditure actually incurred. As works of 
improvement will be considered, the clearing of the soil of plants and stones, 
draining of marshes, irrigation, manuring of the soil with chemical manure, 
sowing of cattle foods, the erection of buildings for employees and for 
treating and storing produce, barns for hay, stables and sheds, and drink¬ 
ing fountains for animals, the construction of roads; the systemising and 
consolidation of the soil, the provision of rain and spring water ; and, gen¬ 
erally, every work directed in a manner recognised as efficacious for the 
establishment, systemising on scientific principles and utilisation 01 
mountain pastures and the improvement of their production. 

The expense of the prizes will be met out of an annual amount of 500,000 
francs for five years, beginning with the 3^ear 1914-15, entered on the estim¬ 
ates for the w^ork of the Government Forest Domain (2). 

For the execution, of the above w^orks of improvement of mountain 
pastures on land belonging to Communes, the Communes, in addition to 
the above prizes, ma3" also obtain loans from the Cassa dei Depositi e Prestiti 
on terms of favour, at 2 % interest repayable in instalments in not more 
than thirt}' years. During the first five 3"ears the communes will onh^ pa}" 
interest; in the 25 3^ears following, with the interevSt they must pay the 
instalment of the debt. They will, howwer, always have the right to ex¬ 
tinguish their debt at an earlier date. 

The Cassa dei Depositi e Prestiti will receive interest of not more than 
4 % on the amounts lent. The difference between this interest and that 
paid by the communes borrowing on terms of favour, will be entered on 
the estimates of expenditure of the Government Forest Domain. 

The loans on terms of favour to be granted to the Communes may not 
exceed the total amount of 1,500,000 frs. per annum, for a term of five years 
beginning with the y^ear 1914-15. The eventual balance out of the a,mount 
authorized either for the prizes or the loans shall go to increase the amount 
for the next 3"ear. 


(i) See Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d^Italia, Rome, No. 115. IMay 8th., 1915. 

{2) The fundamental principles of the Italian Forestry legislation were dealt with by 
us in two special articles in the numbers of the Bulletin of Economic .and Social IntMUgence-- 
for July .and August,, 1911.. 
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AUSTRIA. 


SCIBIID (Dr. Ferdinand) Bosnien: end die Herzegovina under per Verwaltung 
Osterreich-Ungarns. (Bosnia and Herzegovina under the Ausifo-Hungarian Government). 
l^eipzig, 1914. Published by Veit & Co. large Svo, pp. VIII + 

To the literattire on the subject of Bosnia and Herzegovina, with which 
we dealt in this Bulletin when considering the Report of the Department of 
Finance of the Dual Monarchy (i) must be added this large volume of Prof. 
F. Schmid's, dealing very competenth- with the constitution and adminis¬ 
tration of the two provinces and supplying abundant statistics. It is 
an eminently scientific work, differing therefore both from the Depart¬ 
mental Report above mentioned, the character of which is essential^ prac¬ 
tical, and from the WirlschajUichen Filhrer durch Bosnien imd die Herze¬ 
govina, herausgegeben vom dsferreickisch- bosnisch- herzegovinischen Interessen- 
Verband in Wien '' (2) which, though rich in facts and information, is only 
a guide to the public economy, agriculture, finance and social life of the t'wo 
Balkan provinces subject to Austria. 

Dr. Schmid, after illustrating the constitution of Bosnia deals in four¬ 
teen chapters, with the administration of the territories, introducing each 
chapter and ever}' subject treated with an acute and exhaustive analysis of 
the legal institutions existing before the Austrian occupation. In this way 
the logical and historical connection between the present institutions and 
those premously existing is presert'ed and brought into suitable relief, in 
so far as the earlier institutions served as the foundation for the new situ¬ 
ation introduced by the Monarchy in the regions occupied. 

We cannot occup}" ourselves with the work in detail. It deals equally 
extensively with the administration of justice, and with the police, public 
health, agriculture, forests, mines, industrr^ trade and finance from the 
administrative point of view^ CertainlA^what interests us most is the portion 
treating of the administration of agriculture and especially the chapter de¬ 
voted to the agrarian constitution, but even this subject involves problems 


(i) See MontMy Bulletin of Fcononiic and Social Intelligence, Year V. No. ii. November, 

,1914.," ' 

' ' ' (2) Vienna 'and I^eipzig. A. Hartleben, publisher, i9i'3,pp. 56. " ' 
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both vast and replete with difficulties, as for example the whole question of 
the enfranchisement of the Kmeti (^Kmetenabldsung), so difficult that it is 
not possible to give an idea of it without entering into too detailed an ex¬ 
amination of the whole of this legal system, still too little known and studied. 

In this connection we shall only say that the work of the Government 
culminated in the law of June 13th., 1911, on the permissive enfranchise¬ 
ment of the Kmeti; but of this law and the results of its application we 
intend to speak at greater length in a future article-. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


ANNUAL Report on the Punjab Colonies : For tlie year ending 30th September, 19141 
Published by Authority. Lahore: “Civil and IVIilitary Gazette” Press. 1915. pp. 583 
folio, price 7d. 


In the January number of our Bulletin there appeared an article by Sir 
James Douie on Canal Colonies in the Punjab'', in which the most recent 
figures presented related to 1913. The present volume carries out inform¬ 
ation as to the progress of these Colonies down to 30th September, 1914, and 
although (like most Indian reports) it is severely critical and dwells more 
upon the problems which remain to be solved than upon the results already 
achieved, it shows none the less clearly that both the older and the newer 
canal colonisation schemes have proved remarkably suceessfuL So succ¬ 
essful, indeed, that in hyallpnr, proprietary rights in 10,000 acres of land 
changed hands at prices which yielded the vendors ^—‘the original grantees 
—a clear profit of 15 lakhs of rupees. The prices obtained for land sold 
at auction during 1914 show substantial increases over previous y^ears, 
except in the case of the Upper Chenab Colony, where, however, it has to be 
noted that the land sold was of inferior quality. For land in the Uowei 
Bari Doab Canal competition was extremeh" keen and an average price of 
Rs. 275-12-0 per acre was obtained for ever iS,ooo acres — a price which in 
the opinion of the Revenue Secretary is somewhat inflated. " 

A certain proportion of the holdings or "'squares" in the Colonies 
are held by grantees upon what are termed horse-breeding or mule-breeding 
conditions. The grantees in these cases are permitted to occupy^ additional 
"' squares " of land upon condition that they engage in breeding mules or 
horses as remounts for the army. This part, too, of the various Canal Colony 
schemes has given excellent results and the Army Transport Officers 
have been highly pleased with both the number and the qualit^r of the 
remounts secured. It may be mentioned that owing to the present war the 
army has made very severe demands upon the breeders in the Colonies. 

We shall have occasion to make further use of the Report in an article 
in a future issue of the' 
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SPAIN. 

'AVANCE ESTADISTICO DE la RIQITEZA QUE EN ESPARa represent a 'LA Produccion media 
.ANDAL DE PASTOS PRADOS, Y ALGUNGS AFRO'TOCILAMIENTOS Y PEQDENAS INDDSTRLAS Zoo- 
GEn'as Anenas (Statistics of the Wealth represented by the Annual Production of Pasture Land, 

' MeadotDs mid Ceriain Utilisations of the Land and .Small Secondary Industries connected 
u;iih Livestock in Spain), Summarj' published by the Agronomic Ad\dsory Commission. 
Printed by G. Hernandez* Sons, Madrid, 19x4- Svo. pp. 525. 

To ascertain the average annual value of the agricultural wealth 
of Spain, the Agronomic Ad\usory Commission has decided on publishing 
the annual reports of the agronomic engineers of the various agricultural 
regions. 

The volume, the title of which is given above, is a summary of the 
reports for the year 1914 relating to meadows, pasture land and small 
tierived industries. The work is of extreme importance both on account 
'of its size and of the information it contains. According to the tables, 
the average annual production of all the meadows, pasture grounds and 
other utilisations of the soil in Spain is to be valued at 453,536,605 pesetas. 
Among the details contributing to make up this total, the most important 
are : the production of natural grass areas, where the hay may be cut, the 
value of which amounts to 145,145,747 pesetas and that of the pasture lands 
amounting to 53,087,318 pesetas; immediately after that comes the pro^ 
duction of meadows. 

Among livestock improvement industries, first in importance comes 
poultry improvement, the produce of which amounts to 172,188,509 pesetas 
a year ; next comes rabbit improvement, the annual production of which 
amounts to 38,527,105 pesetas; then the improvement of pigeons, turke^^s, 
geese etc. The value of the total average production of all small livestock 
industries in Spain is 249,672,162 pesetas.' Of'the thirteen agricultural 
regions of Spain, those of the-East-and of Catalonia are the most important 
in regard to their livestock improvement ■ industries, their average annual 
production being 49,998,316 pesetas' and 46,0-23,357 pesetas' lespeetivehL 

UNITED STATES. 

United States Department of Agriculture. Office of the.SecretanL (i)’ Social and Labour 
Needs of Farm Women. Report No. 103 ; (2) Domestic Needs of Farm Women. Report 
No. T04 ; (3) Educational Needs of Farm Women.. Report No. 105 ; (4)'Economic Needs 
cf Farm Women. Report No, iO‘5. 4 paniplilets. Washington: Government Printing 
'Office, 1914. 

'In. July,. 1913, lir. Clarence Poe, a.well-knowm agricultural writer and 
editor,, addressed a letter to the Secret.axy of. Agriculture' .-in ..which he 
expressed.;the -following' opinion : “ The farm woman- has -,been,- the-',- -most 
neglected factor, in the-, rural problem,, and she -has been, especially-neglected 
by the National Bepaitment of Agriculture.."’ .-The.matter- thus raised' 
seemed to-be one w’-hich called for closer investigation, and towards the end 
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of 1913 the Secretary endeavoured' to, find out, through the housewives 
in the homes of the Department's official crop correspondents, what really 
were the needs of the women on American farms. The housewives to whom 
the enquirx^ was addressed were invited to write to the Secretary a general 
letter explaining their needs and suggesting forms wffiich the work of the 
Department might take with the object of meeting such needs. The replies 
received — just over tw^o thousand in all — w^ere carefully analysed and 
these four reports (Nos. 103-106, Office of the Secretary) consist of classified 
extracts from the letters written by these farm women. 

In substance the reports contain little that is new^ to anyone wiio has 
made even a passing study of American agriculture. It did not need 
a special enquiry?” to establish the fact that farm women need, and have a 
right to demand, more conveniences and more comfort in their homes, that 
they want better schools for their children close by these homes, that they 
want better roads, better facilities for travel generally, more time and oppor¬ 
tunity^ for reading and recreation, some instruction in domestic economy 
and in hygiene, some opportunity for them and for their children to listen 
once in a while to a good lecture or to good music, some prospect of enjoydng 
an occasional holidays These things are all well known already'. But the 
extracts from the letters bring them home to us very" directly and enable us 
to realise, perhaps for the first time, how hard is the lot of the housewife 
on the average American farm. ■ They help us to realise, too, that there 
is no panacea for the rural problem, that rural betterment is only" to be 
won slowly, through the persistent efforts of many^ workers inspired by a 
real desire to be of service. ■ - 

GRBAT BRITAIN AND IRBDAND. 


ORWIN (C. S.) :■ The Farmer IN War-teme. Oxford Pamphlets, 1914-1915. Oxford, 1915 
,,, The University Press;;20, pages. . : " 

In this little pamphlet Mr. C. S. Or win, the Director of the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Economics, discusses the effects of the War upon 
agriculture and the w^ay"s in which the farmer can best adapt himself to the 
changed conditions. 

Recognizing that it was of the first, importance to increase production, 
Mr. Orwin iirgesThat too ..much emphasis was' laid" upon the desirability" 
of cultivating more wheat; that more wffieat could not be grown without 
the sacrifice of some other crop and that wheat is not the only food appear¬ 
ed to be' entirely overlooked. -The farmers'soon decided that their .proper 
co'.urse' was to hontinue farming 'in .the manner which experience had shown 
to 'best .adapted ..to their' holdings,'giving,"in case of'doubt,"..preference to 
'wheat-growing.' Itoing'on This'.principle,'''it onW'remained ' to", them.' to 
Ieave'hothing 'undone.'to seCur.e,the;ffiaximu'ni production. '. 

'"'"'L'Althqugh .agriculture'does not p.ffer:'niuch scope" for' the establishment 
of'new' industries'ill commodities for" wffiich.'the 'country" has' hitherto relied' 
upon enemy producers, there is one exception to this.',rule,i in the case of the' 
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beet-sugar industry. It would be possible, Mr. Orwin thinks, to take 
advantage of the high prices now ruling for sugar to promote the cultivation 
of sugar-beet and the manufacture of beet-sugar. By the time prices re¬ 
turned to a normal level, the industry should be well established on a sound 
financial basis, and although large profits could no longer be expected, 
the farmer's economic position would be strengthened by the addition of 
another line of economic production. 

Dealing wdth the labour problem, Mr. Orwin expresses the doubt 
whether it was wise to have encouraged recruiting amongst the young agri¬ 
cultural labourers. The effects of the shortage are already serious. The 
best way of meeting it would be the increased emplo^nnent of agricultural 
machines. There are many labour-saving appliances which are by no 
means costly, and, for obtaining the more expensive machinery, the farm¬ 
ers could have recourse to co-operation. The war has not been the came 
of the labour difficulty : it has mereh' brought it to a head.“ It may be, " 
says the author, ‘'that the great disaster in which we are involved may give 
a great and much-needed stimulus to the further industrialising of British 
agriculture, and may do more to solve the problem of the rural worker than 
could have been accomplished in a generation by the operation of ordinary 
economic forces. " 


ITxAbY. 

Indici ECONO^nci {Ecommic Indexes). Published by the Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce. Rome, Bertero, 1915. pp. 45. 

This is a collection of economic indexes published by the General In¬ 
spector of Commerce, to show the degree and the direction of the changes in 
the conditions of the national economy by means of a series of figures indic¬ 
ative of certain fundamental functions of the economic life. The collec¬ 
tion includes five groups of data, namely : ist. Money Market; ^nd. State 
Finances; 3rd. Business; 4tii. Commerce and Industry; 5th. Conditions of 
the Working Classes. The first group is divided into eleven series of figures, 
relating to the rate of discount of the institutes of issue and larger priv¬ 
ate institutes, the average monthly rate of exchange,-yie average quot¬ 
ations for Italian Government Securities etc. The third group contains 
four series of figures (transactions of the clearing houses, taxes on business 
transactions, graduated stamp tax on bills of exchange and other commerci¬ 
al bills, railway traffic). The fourth group consists of ten series of figuies, 
showing the fluctuations of foreign trade, importation of coal and raw 
material lor manufacture, exportation of partly manufactured goods and 
the rate of the principal industrial securities for groups of iiidUvStries in the 
years i§i2, 1913 and 1914. Finally, the fifth group dealing wdth the con¬ 
ditions of the working classes contains figures relating to postal savings 
bank deposits, consumption on the part of the working classes, the price 
of wheat, Italian oversea emigration and industrial and agricultural strikes. 

RUOCBRI ADFRFBO, gerente-respohsablle./' '^:. 
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Part 1: Go-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 


THE PROGRESS OF GO-OPERATION IN INDIA IN I9i3”i4. 


SOURCES: 

Aknctal Reports on the Working of Co-operative Societies for the Year 1913-14, in : 
Bengal. Calcutta : The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1914. 
i^lADRAS Presidency. ^Madras : Government Press, 1914. 

BoaiE.AY Presidency including, Sind. Bombay : Government Press, 1914. 

Buraia. Rangoon : Office of the Superintendent Government Printing, 1914, 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Allahabad: Government Press, 1914. 

Assam, Shillong : Assam Secretariat Printing Office, 1914. 

COORG. Mercara; Coorg District Press, 1914. 

Statei^ients showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India during the 
Year i9 I3“I4. 

Progress of Co-operation in Indla in 1913-14. Madras Bulletin of Co-operation. Decem¬ 
ber, 1914. pp. 241-258. Triplicane, Madras. 


§ I. General progress :" abb societies. 

: The rapid increase in the number of societies, which has from the start 
characterised the co-operative movement in India, continued during 'the 
year ending June 30th, 1914. Agricultural'Societies increased from 11,382 
to I 4,538 ; Non-Agricultural Societies, from 691 to 806; Central Societies 
from 251 to 329. The laws dealing with co-operation in India have been 
examined, and the official organisation which may be said to have created 
the whole co-operative movement has been described in previous' articles in 
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this Bulletin (i), and we shall here merely recapitulate briefly a few 

important points. 

Tke act under winch the niovement was started in India was the 
“ Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 1904 ” which was repealed and replaced 
by the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912. ” The earlier act, as its title 
implies, contemplated onh* the formation of societies for the provision of 
credit, but after a few,3ears' experience it became clear that it would be 
necessar}^ to provide for the recognition of other classes of co-operative 
societies, — for purchase and sale, production and sale, insurance, etc. The 
act omitted also to make provision for societies or unions formed with 
other societies as members. These and other minor considerations led 
to the passing of the act of 1912 at present in force. Under it any 
society which has as its object the promotion of the economic interest of 
its members in accordance with co-operative principles " may be registered 
as a co-operative society. In the case of a credit society the members 
(unless the Registrar shall otherwise direct) must reside in the same town 
or village or group of villages, or must be members of the same tribe, 
class, caste or occupation. Where the majority of the members of a credit 
society are agriculturists, liability, unless exemption be granted, must be 
unlimited, and where any member of a society is another registered 
society, liability (alwu3's with the same exception) must be limited. A 
registered society may not make loans to persons other than its own mem¬ 
bers, or, with the special or general sacntion of the Registrar, toother 
registered societies. 

The act of 1912, indeed, like the act which it replaced, is designed with 
a view to the requirements of credit societies; and the other branches of 
co-operation are, as a matter of fact, stiU quite undeveloped. Out of a 
present total of 15,673 societies, only 345 are non-credit societies. 

The act of 1904 promded for the appointment in each province of 
an official Registrar for the carrying out of the provisions of the act itself 
and for the general direction and supervision of the co-operative movement. 
The Registrar is attached usually to the Revenue Department of the Prov¬ 
incial Government and drawrs up an annual report addressed to the Chief 
Secretary of that Department. He has in most cases the.services ,of an 
Assistant Registrar and has at his dependence a considerable staff of auditors, 
inspectors and clerks. Societies are founded and, in general, the extension 
of the niovement is promoted by honorary organisers who are in close touch 
upon the one hand with the Registrar and his staff, and upon the other 
with the members of the societies in their respective districts, and are the 
persons upon wffiom, in a great measure, the good government of the local 
societies depends. Thus, though the Indian co-operative,movement'was 
at, the start in the nature of a new branch of Government activity under¬ 
taken in, the, interests of the poorer classes of .cultivators, and though it is 


■ ii) See., the nuinbers , of - tiie BulUHn for'Pecmbet 1912 ; , ilardi, 1913; May: and 
October,'19,14. ,, , 
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directly and in a very real sense under ofEcial guidance and control, it is 
yet very far from being an artificially fostered movement. Government 
has fulfilled three functions: it has given prestige to the co-operative move¬ 
ment and been a guarantee of its genuineness; it has saved the movement 
from unsound and too rapid expansion ; and it has furnished, in the form 
of repayable loans, a small part of the capital required by the societies. Of 
these three functions the last has probably been the least important. Gov¬ 
ernment loans at the present time amount to only 1.4 per cent, of the 
total capital of the societies. Such a small amount might easily be obtained 
from some other source, but the security and prestige of the movement and 
the guarantee for its rigid control and able direction could come, in the 
early years at least, only from the British Government in India. 

Although the Registrars have never failed to exercise a rigorous 
supervision over the registration of new societies, the increase in number has 
nevertheless been astonishingly rapid. The progress from the year end¬ 
ing June 30th, 1906, to that ending June 30th, 1914, is shown in the follow¬ 
ing Table: 


Tabdk I. — Progess in Nmnher of Societies, Member ship and Working Capital. 


; 1906 


1908 

1909 

19:0 

1911 1912 1913 

! ! 

mi 

j 

Number of Societies . i — 

S43 

1,357 

% 

3.49S 

1 

5,432; 8 ,i 77 | 12,324 

15,673 

Total Numbei of Mem- ; 
bers.i 28,629 

90,844 

! 

1 149,160' 

184,889 

• 1 

230,698: 

^ ' 1 i 

! 3 H.:ioi! 403,31^1 573,536! 

744,226 

: £ 

1 ^ 

I ^ ^ 

£ 

• £ ^ 

£ ; £ £ 1 

'£ 

Total Working Capital : 32,000 

; 158,000 

1 294.500 

538,000 

827,000! 

1.356,000 2,238,ooojs,562,0001 

5,144,000 


The figures in Table I^elate to all societies —i\.gricultural, Hon-Agricul¬ 
tural and Central, In Table II below are shown certain particulars relating 
to the number of societies of all kinds, the composition of their total capital, 
and the nature of their disbursements in the year under review and ■ in 
the previous financial year. 
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Table IL— Abstract: All Societies. 


- ■ .. ■ j 

! 

1912-1913 1 

i 

1913-1914 

I, — Number of Societies. 




251 

329 

Non-^Agrictilhifal .. i 

691 

806 

Agncidiural . . . 

11,382 

14,538 

Total ... 

12,324 

15,673 

II. — Number of IMes-ibers. 1 

573,536 

744,226 

III, — Capital. | 

Rupees j 

Rupees 

XfOans from private persoos. i 

D 33 > 62,788 

1,98,35,727 

XfOans from other Societies . .. , 

1,93,61,345 

2,86,28,195 

Share capital. 

86,19,793 

1 1,22,99,082 

Deposits by members. 1 

93,54,645 

1,18,58,857 

State aid . .."j 

ID 27,547 

11,46,920 

Reserve.^ 

j 16,08,143 

! 34,01,803 

Total . . . 

1 5,34,34,261 

7,71,70,584 

IV. — Disbursements. 

j Rupees 

1 

; Rupees 

Deposits repaid to members .. 

97,16,232 

1,11,00,405 

Doans repaid to private persons. 

- 86,39,346 

; 1,46,09,880 

Doans repaid to other Societies. 

75,62,011 

1,11.05,776 

Doans issued to members. 

; 2,78,10,688 

3,48,30,175 

Doans issued to other Societies .. 

1 1,59,16,285 

1 1,92,64,790 

Interest paid on loans and deposits ........ 

1 22,12,097 

1 33,55,644 

Dividend and bonus paid.. . . , . 

i 2,23,373 

i 2,97,608 

Estabiishment and contingencies . - . ■. . . . . • - 

j ' 4,49,177 

1 6,84,700 

Other items . ..'. 

1 28,05,650 

50,14,351 

Total . . . 

1 7,53,34,859 

10,02,63,309 

i 


(i) A rupee is eqtial io is, \ d . or i fr, 68. The figures are divided so as to show the number of 
lakhs, a lakh being 100,000 rupees. 


In the table wMch follows we show how the figures' in ■ Table II are 
distributed ■ by pro\finc€s : 
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Table III. — Ahstract: All Societies {by Pfovinces). 


Province 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Members 

W’orking 
Capital ' 

Disbursements 

S^Iadras . . .. 

1.338 

1,00,769 

Rupees 

122,16,280 

R^^pees 

1,65,03,319 

Bombay. 


68,677 

65,68,794 

1/21,19,893 

Bengal.. 

1,667 

90,363 

89,21,059 ; 

89,99,144 

Bihar and Orissa. 

819 

50,789 

22,87,940 

30,17,382 

United Provinces. 

2,800 

1,18,605 

1,13,02,617 

1,66,08,136 

Punjab.. . 

3,333 

1,60,892 

1,80,44,399 

1,56,96,797 

Burma. 

U 359 

36,051 

1 64,87,068 

92,35,620 

Central Provinces. 

2,213 

42,222 

1 64,33,668 

^03,75,024 

Assam.. 

249 

13,629 

^ 6,81,672 

4,68,596 

Coorg. 

31 

1 2,839 

1,02,393 

98,230 

Ajmer. 

357 

1 11,162 

14,85,835 

21,33,685 

Mysore .. 

530 

40,479 

; 20,58,084 

43,37,191 

Baroda. 

262 

7.749 

5,80,775 

6,70,292 

Total . . 

15,673 

! 7 , 44,226 

7,71,70.584 

10,02,63,309 


The figures here given relate to co-operative societies in all the British 
provinces except the Xorth-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. In 
the former the movement has so far made but little progress, while in the 
latter the Co-operative Societies x 4 ct has not 3^et been applied. Figures 
are included also for the Kative States of Mysore and Baroda. 

We are concerned particularly with the fortunes of Agricultural 
Societies and Central Societies and we shall, therefore, examine somewhat 
fully the progress of these tw^o classes of societies in the year under review'. 


§ 2 . Agricultural societies. 


ia) General Progress, 


Out of 14,538 Agricultural Societies in British India at the end of the 
financial year' 1913-14, onl}' 174 w^ere ■ other than credit, societies; ■ .This 
small number, according to .class of societies,'was distributed thus : purchase' 
and purchase and sale ic ; production 4"; production.and sale-78'; insurance. 
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69 ; Other forms of co-operation ii. Again, with the exception of only 169 
societies, all the Agricultural Societies are based on the principle of 
iinliinited liability. The small village or neighbourhood credit society, in 
substance the Raifeisen rural bank, is therefore the characteristic 
societ}' of, the Indian co-operative movement. 

It is worth noting that in spite of an extraordinarily rapid increase in 
the number of societies the typical society, if we may judge from the aver¬ 
age figures, remains substantially unaltered from year to year. The aver¬ 
ages for membership, working capital, loans outstanding and loans granted 
remain wonderfully constant,, which would seem to indicate that those 
responsible for the direction of the movement have already decided what 
is the most conveniently workable and effective unit. 

We may show in tabular form the more important figures relating to 
Agricultural Societies in the last two financial years. 


Table IV .—Progress of Agricultural Societies. 




; 1912-13 

1913-14 

Number of Societies. 

MembersMp: 


1 11,382 

1 14,538 

Aggregate.. 

Average (per Society). 


I 467.378 

: 

599 jS 22 

41 

Working Capital: 

. I 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Aggregate . . ■.. . . . 

Average (per Society). 

Eoans Outstanding: 

i 

2,90,18,634! 

2,549 

4,03,62,672 

2,776 

Aggregate.; 

Average (per Society) ........ 

I^oans Granted; 


2,73,02,043 

2,398 

3^7^,76,603 

2,605 

Aggregate. 

Average (per Societv). 


2,26,66,825 

1,991 

2,70,44,455 

1,860 


{b) Sou/rces of Capital. 

It is a matter for legitimate congratulation that Government loans form 
but an msignificant proportion of the total capital of the Indian co-operative 
societies. In the table belo w it will be seen that the loans from Government 
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have fallen relatively from 9.1 per cent, of tlie working capital in 1910 to 
only 2.8 per cent, in the last financial year. To carry these particular 
figures back a little further, loans from Government, in 1909, formed 13.7 per 
cent, and, in 1908, no less than 19.5 per cent, of the total capital of the 
Agricultural Societies, 

On the other hand the Registrars are by no means satisfied with the 
proportion to which the members’ owm deposits figure in the composition 
of the total capital. An extract on this connection from the report of the 
Registrar in Bengal might be applied to the situation throughout India 
generally. The Registrar says: “I confess, however, to a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment that we have not been able to make a more rapid progress in 
attracting members’ deposits. It is true we can hardly expect people 
who are over head and ears in debt to the money-lenders and who join 
societies with the object of borrowing money to put in substantial amounts 
of deposits. But if the members have a proper conception of the mean¬ 
ing and utility of deposits they should show more inclination to make use 
of their banks as a convenient and profitable place for investing their 
savings than they have hitherto done. ” 

The proportion in which each source of capital has contributed to 
the total over a number of r^'ears is shown in the followdng table. 


Table V. — A^rictdiiifal Societies : Sources of Capital {Percentages). 


i 

Source | 


Percentage of Total Capital 


1910 

igii 1 

1922 j 

^ 9^3 

1914 

Xroans and Deposits fiom Non-Members . 

16.5 

^ 3-7 ; 

10.8 

II .2 

9.2 

Loans and Deposits from Other Societies , 

42.4 ; 

50-2 ; 

56.0 ; 

58.2 

60.2 

Loans from Government . . . ... . . ; 

9-1 , 

5-5 

.. 4.4 1 

3-5 

2.3 

Deposits of Members. ; 

14.9 : 

14.2 ; 

12.4 ; 

10.3 

9*0 ■ 

Share Capital...i 

141 : 

13-3 

12.8 


, 13-2 

Reserve Fund. 

3.0 1 

3 n 

3-6 

3*7 j 

,. '6.1 

Total ... 1 

100 

100 i 

100 i 

100 1 

100 


It win be seen that'' Other Societies ” (for the most part central Societies 
established Ail hoc ) furnished more than 60 per cent, of the total working 
capital. This at least shows that the Central Societies have been success¬ 
ful in achieving the object for which they were designed'; but there is a 
general impression: that the dependence of " local societies upon other' 
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societies, however successful the other societies may be, should not be so 
marked. It will be seen, too, that this dependence has so far shown a constant 
tendency to increase, though it by no means follows that the increase will 
continue indefinitely. Such capital as exists in the villages is for the most 
part in the hands of mone3^4enders who at present are passively if not 
actively hostile to the co-operative societies. Gradually, however, the 
capital once furnished to the cultivators by the money-lender is being 
ousted from emplo^nnent by the capital of the co-operative credit societies, 
and the private lender may find in time that the best investment remaining 
open to him is the placing of his money on deposit with the local co-oper¬ 
ative society. It may be expected, too, that the members of a well 
managed credit society will gradually free themselves of debt and find 
that they have at least a small surplus of income over expenditure 
which the3^ will be able to deposit with the society. Much of this surplus 
ma3^ it is true, be absorbed by a rising standard of living, and it must be 
remembered, in that case, that the improvement in the ryot's condition is 
to be placed to the credit of co-operation and may reasonably be held to 
be more immediately desirable than an^’’ accumulation of savings deposits. 

In the year under review there was a notable increase in the proportion 
between the reserve fund and the total capital. The present proportion 
of just over 6 per cent., however, must still be regarded as low. Moreover, 
it is stiU the general practice to emplo^^ the reserve fund as working capital 
though the Registrars are putting pressure upon the societies to invest their 
reserves quite apart from their own operations. In some provinces — 
in Assam and Burma, for example — part of the reserve fund is invested 
outside the societies, being either invested in Government bonds or simply 
placed on deposit wdth a central bank. 


(c) Loan Operations. 

jLoans are granted to members in some cases without any security other 
than that offered b}^ the borrower's character and reputation, in other 
cases on the personal security" of fellow^ members, and in others again on 
mortgage—though loans against mortgage of kind are relative^ few. 
The lending procedure, where the local societies are federated in Unions, 
is thus described by the Registrar in Bnrma : 

When an individual cultivator obtains a loan from a society it is grant¬ 
ed by the committee of the society^ on the consideration of the value of his 
property as security and of his industry and character for honesty. A man 
is not debarred from borrowing because he has no valuable propert}^ When 
a society requires a loan from the Central Bank for the use of its members, 
it must obtain the consent of the Union of "which it is a member., The; con¬ 
sent of the Union (involving. a guarantee b^r all the other societies comprised ^ 
: in the Union), is granted on. consideration of' the total value of the property" 
pi the members of' the borrowing society, of'the character of the society for; 
punctual repayment, ■ good' management, and co-operative efiicienc^^ The 
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application whetlier for a loan or a cash credit, is finally submitted to the 
Registrar for sanction, and is sanctioned in consideration of the character 
of the Union and its understanding of co-operative responsibility, and of the 
character and financial condition of the borrowing societ}?' as known to 
him by his own inspections and those of his staff. 

Speaking generally the bulk of the loans are required for three main 
purposes — for cultivation expenses, for the purchase of plough cattle, 
and for the repayment of old debt. The proportions required for these 
purposes vary from district to district and from 3^ear to year, and loans are 
required also for various minor purposes such as the purchase of land, land 
improvement, house-building, trade and industry, payment of rent, 
maintenance, and marriage and social expenses. 

The year under review was a year of drought with a scarcity of fodder 
in many parts of India, and in consequence an unusually^ large number of 
the loans were loans granted for the purchase of plough cattle to replace 
animals which had died or which had been sold during the slack season to 
save expense. The repayment of old debt absorbs a very large proport¬ 
ion of the loans each year, chiefly because many new societies are estab¬ 
lished in each year and the repayment of debt to private money-lenders is 
the first object for which the members seek the assistance of the society. 
In Madras, for example, the amount granted in loans for the repay’'ment of 
debt was Rs. 11,56,712, w^hile the amount granted for the purchase of 
cattle, the purpose which ranked second in importance, was Rs. 3,03,389. 
In Assam, repayment of prior debt accounted for Rs. 45,943, purchase of 
cattle for Rs. 32,919, expenses of cultivation for Rs. 22,353. Marriage 
and other social expenses account for a very small (and apparently diminish¬ 
ing) proportion of the total loans, and in some provinces it wDUld seem as 
if no loans were granted to cover expenses for ceremonial occasions. In 
Bengal, for instance, the only' purposes for which loans w-ere granted during 
the year, in order of their importance, were payment of debts, maintenance, 
purchase of cattle, cultivation expenses, trade, and purchase of land. 

Conditions as to the repayunent of loans may^ be illustrated by quot¬ 
ing the regulations in force in Burma, vrhich are as follows. Toans for 
subsistence, expenses of cultivation or seed are repay^able in full at the next 
harvest; loans for cattle, house-building and debts of moderate amount 
are repayable either in two or in three annual instalments; loans for 
payment of debts of large amount and for the purchase or redemption' of 
land are repayable in three or four annual instalments. All repayments., 
or instalments are due after the principal harvests. 

The rate of interest charged to members for loans varies from 9 ®/g per 
cent, in Bomba^mnd Madras to as high as 18% percent, in Assam. The 
most usual rates may be taken to be betw^een 9 ®/g and 12 % per cent.' The 
societies ofter from 6 ^ to 9 per cent, on deposits, — rates w’-hich are not 
sufficiently high to prove attractive to the local capitalists, wffio generafly^' 
prefer to employ their funds at a better rate on somewhat worse security. 

The, total a.mount'of the loans'granted'by .Agricultural Societies, in 
1913-14, was Rs, 2,70,44,455, an average of Rs. 1,860 per society. As there 
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are, on an average, 41 inembers per society it will be seen that the single 
loans must be for relatively small amounts. The total amount of the loans 
outstanding on June 30th, 1914, was Rs. 3,78,76,603. 

The total assets of all Agricultural Societies on that date showed an 
excess over total liabilities of Rs. 15,21,486. 


§ 3. ISfON-CREDIT AGRiCUIvTXJRAL SOCIETIES. 

It has already been mentioned that a small number of Agricultural 
Societies — 174 in all — are other than credit societies. Out of this num¬ 
ber, no less than 122 (63 purchase and sale societies and 59 cattle insurance 
societies) are in Burma. 


(a) Cattle Insurance Societies. 

In addition to the 59 societies of this class in Burma there are 9 in 
Coorg and one in the United Provinces. The last-mentioned is described 
by the Registrar as an experimental institution under the control of the 
Biidaun district bank. Two hundred and thirty-one members have joined 
the society but they are not entitled to any benefits until three years have 
passed from the date of their admission and the society has as 3'et no trans¬ 
actions to record. 

The information available with regard to the societies in Burma and 
in Coorg is shown in the following table. 


Table VI. — Operations of Cattle Insurance Societies. 


i 

Province 1 

Class 1 
of risk 1 
in- ? 
sured j 

1 

j i 

Amount i t, 

! Premia 
of risk 1 

Coll¬ 

in- 

sured i 

Supple- ! 
ment- | 
• ary' | 
contrib-j 
utions 1 
coU- ! 
ected j 

Losses 

declared 

(anim¬ 

als) 

1 i 

Losses 

I estim¬ 
ated 

i 

Claims 

paid 

Cost 

of 

manage¬ 

ment 




Rs. I Rs. 

j ! 


! Rs. 1 

Rs. 

1 Rs, 

Burma. 


i Piongh ' 
i cattle ■ 

74 . 977 | 


18 

600 

401 

\ 

I'2 

Coorg, ., 


1 PlongiL ■ 
1 cattle ' 

1 

6,212! 2,479 

1 . 468 

29 

— 

2S0 



Total,;:. . . 

i' ' 

1 

81,1891 4,562 

j 468 

1 

1, 600 

681 

■ 12 , 

f ' 


jin' 'Burma it'is proposed-to form a central reinsurance society, and in 
:t'he year under review application was'made to Government for an interest-,' 
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free loan tipon wliicli tlie central society might draw to meet unexpectedly 
heavy demands upon it during the first few y^ears of its existence. The Gov- 
erment reply had not been received when the annual report was prepared, 
and pending a decision the formation of new societies was checked during the 
year. In fact, between June 30th, 1913, and June 30th, 1914, only two 
new insurance societies were registered. In the previous twelve iiiontiis 
the number of new societies registered w^as thirty-four. 

The Registrar in Coorg reports that the year under review was very 
unfavourable for cattle as the mortality was exceptionally high owing to the 
long drought, so that it was considered advisable to sus^iend all operations 
from April to September, 1914. He is of opinion that it is far too early 
yet to form any conclusions as to the working of co-ox3erative cattle insur¬ 
ance, but is inclined to think that the societies will prove a success. 


(b) Other Forms of Co-operation, 

Other forms of co-operation are represented in India but, speaking 
generalhp the success of societies for purchase and sale, production, etc. 
is as yet problematical. 

In Bombay, for instance, there are seven societies formed to supply 
their members with pure seed either by selecting it from the local crops and 
storing it or by purchasing it from outside, but ''none of these’' —according 
to the Registrar — " has yet proved conspicuoush” successful." There 
are several co-operative manure stores in the same province and tw^o co¬ 
operative dairies have been formed to supply the Bombay market, though 
only one of the latter had begun w^orking in 1914. This dair^^ began with 
a share capital of Rs. 1,450 and purchased twelve buffaloes and a stock of 
dairy utensils. It employ's an experienced manager and three assistants. 
At the end of the year under review4 the society was about to raise another 
Rs. 3,000 of capital, and it is proposed to open a retail shop in Bombay as 
soon as the operations of the society have extended sufficiently to justif3^ 
such a'Step.' 

Two societies for the co-operative purchase of the usual agricultural 
supplies are also w^oxking in Bomba^^ and these, with the manure stores just 
referred to, seem to be fairb’^ successful. 

In the United Pro\inces, in addition to the cattle insurance society 
alread^^ mentioned, there are ten societies for production and sale, all engaged 
ill the sale of milk, ghi (clarified butter) and other dair^^ products. Co-oper¬ 
ative dairies' are stipphing their products to Benares, Allahabad,, Lucknow 
and other towns, and though their expenses sO: far have been, relativeh" 
heav33 the^^ give promise of becoming ver^’^ successful. Their chief recom¬ 
mendation is that ther^ work in thoroughh^ sanitarr^ buildings, .take ever^' 
possible precaution in handling the milk, and are able to guarantee that the 
products the^' sell are unadulterated. 

Ill Burma, the 63 production and sale societies which w^ere working in 
,,1914'dealt'with 'paddr' (rice in the''hnsk}, groundnuts; and other products. 
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They seem to be fairly successful The Supply and Transport Department 
purchased five hundred tons of paddy from seven societies and one firm 
purchased 1426,060 lbs. of groundnuts from asinglelarge society of 727 mem¬ 
bers in the Pakokkii District — the society having been formed for the pur¬ 
pose among the members of credit societies. The Registrar notes that this 
transaction was well managed by the society and proved satisfactory to 
both sides. 


§ 4. CENTRAIv societies. 

We have more than once had occasion to note, in previous articles in 
this Bulletin how co-operative credit in India has developed npon somewhat 
different lines in the different provinces. The essentials for success in 
co-operation, which resolve themselves npon analysis into the possession 
of certain moral qualities and the practice of some of the elementary rules 
of business, are of course the same in India as in any other country and 
the same in one province of India as in any other province. But local 
conditions, and undoubtedly to some extent the predilections, and prejud¬ 
ices of individual Registrars, have determined very largety the structure 
of the co-operative credit system in each province. This is most clearly 
evident vith regard to the way in which local societies are grouped in unions, 
and with regard to the type of central bank and the number of such banks- 
established in the different provinces. 

Burma, for example, has 1,214 Agricultural Societies, and 96 societies, 
classed as Central —^90 Unions and 6 Central Banks; the Punjab with 
3,261 Agricultural Societies has but 38 societies classed as Central ~ 
iS Central Banks and 20 Central Banking Unions; Madras with 1,265- 
Agricultural Societies has only 8 Central Banks and 8 Unions. 

The three t}q;)es of Central Society distinguished in the Registrars'" 
reports are Cential Banks, Central Banking Unions, and Unions. The 
first two are central credit institutes, while the “ Unions " are designed 
for supervision', and control, and their connection with the financing of 
local societies is limited as a rule to acting in an advisory capacity to Central 
Banks as credit Committees passing upon applications from their affiliated 
societies. In a Central Banking Union the idea of supervision and 
control of local societies is prominent, — more prominent than is the 
case, as a rule, in a Central Bank; Banking Unions are usually com¬ 
posed principally of member-societies with a small number only of 
individuals, .'while, ordinarily, "in "'a, ■■ Central Bank, the-■ members ■ are^ 
individuals. '''■ 

.The Btimber andconstitutionof "Central Societies by provinces, is shown, 
in; the .following table, 
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Table VII. — Central Societies: {by Provinces). 


Province 

Class of Societies 

Type of Societies 

X i 

a 

No. of SleiiibeTS 

I, — Credit 

III. — Prod¬ 
uction 

2 ? 

1 

^ C S' 

0 ^ 

E is 

d ;|P 

If. 

1 ; 

■f. 

Madras. 

16 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

16 

941 ^ 

232 

Bombay .... 

6 

— 

— 

I 

3 

2 

6 

i,6ii 

71 

Bengal. 

40 

— 

— 

3 

30 

7 

40 

3,450 

1/279 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 

— 


_ 

12 

— 

12 

564 

578 

United Provinces 

55 

— 


41 

14 

— 

55 

10,423 

2,536 

Punjab ... . . 

38 

— 

— 

18 

20 

___ 

■ 

1,492 

S87 

Burma ..... 

96 

— 

■ — 1 

6 


QO 

1 96 

799 \ 

1,949 

Central Provinces 

29 

8 

I 1 

29 

— 

9 

1 58 

4,324 

1,307 

Assam. 

9 

_ 

— 

2 ■ ■ 

4 

! 3 

9 

32S 1 

93 

Coorg . . 

__ 

—- 

— 

— ' 

— 

‘ — 

— 1 

' ' 

— 

Ajmer ...... 

5 

— ; 

.... 

— 1 

5 

1 __ 

i' 3 

495 ^ 

280 

IMysore . ... 

II 


— i 

2 1 

— 1 

'9 

i III 

284 : 

III 

Baroda . 

3 

1 — 

~ ; 

I : 

I 

I 

■ 3 

'75 1 

lOI 

Total ... 

320 

; 8 i 

I 1 

III i 

89 

129 

329 : 

24,786 1 

9,924 


Out of 329 Central Societies onty 9 (and these all in one pro\nnce) are 
other than credit societies. These societies are described as” Agricultural 
Unions '' and are all in the Central Provinces. They are occupied for the 
most part with the production of pure cotton seed or with the co-operative 
ginning of the cotton grown b3’' their members. 

The Unions of credit societies are associations formed for the mutual 
supermsion and control of local societies and for mutual guarantee. In 
Burma, ever}’' agricultural credit society is required to join a Union as soon 
five or more societies have been formed conveniently near to one another, 
with the result that there are 90 Unions in the province out of a total 
of 129 in the whole of British India. The General I^Ieetiiig of a 'Burma 
Union, at which at least two-thirds of the constituent societies must be 
represented, fixes the limit of the borrowing powers of each society. The 
Unions collect a small rate of from 3 annas to 12 mmas per cent from each 
society,'and this is their sole source of funds. Some of the Unions combine' 
to employ paid inspectors, the number of such inspectors in Burma being 
nine. ' ' . 

Supervising and controlling Unions seem to be a somewhat unstable 
type, of .organisation. In, some cases, where the delegates of the societies 
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are capable and energetic, the Union tends to become a Central Banking 
Union, financing local societies directly. Wdiere the representatives of the 
societies are neither capable nor energetic the Union soon becomes a danger 
rather than a safeguard, and its most probable fate is coinpulsor}^ dis- 
soiiitioii at the instance of the Registrar. As a Union has only a very small 
income available it is not in a position to employ inspectors of a high order 
of ability, so that where there is a strong Central Bank there is a tendency 
to ignore the inspections carried out by the Union and to proceed to 
independent examinations of the afiairs of local societies. It cannot yet 
be said that the precise form or the precise functions of these so-caUed 
supervising Unions have been determined. Experiments are still being made 
in most of the provinces, and it max' be anticipated that for some time to 
come the supervising Union will be the variable factor in the Indian 
co-operative system. 

In Table YIII below we give the leading figures relating to the transac¬ 
tions of Central Societies during the A^ear under review', and to their financial 
situation on June 30th, 1914. The figures are taken from “ Statement IV ” 
of the official returns, a statement which is prepared each year for the in¬ 
formation of the International Institute of x 4 griculture. We give at the 
same time the corresponding figures for the previous financial 3"ear, 
ending June 30th, 1913. 


Table VIII. — Financial Situation of Central Societies, 


I^oans made to: 

\ on personal security . . 
Individuals \ 

f on mortgage security. . 

i local .. 

Societies 

I central. 

Sale of goods to members ......... 

Purchase of members’ products . , . . . .■ . 

Cost of management.. . 

Most''Usual dividend paid on shares . . . . 

, d on deposits . 

Mcst, usual rate of interest. 5 

f on loans . . 

. \ by individuals . . . . 

IfOans due 

r by societies . . .' . ' . . . ... 
Share capital,,. , 

Members’ depc^its . ,., , , ... . . ... 

I/jans from Government 

ReserveTund,. . .,,,. . 


1 

I9I2-I3 

1913-14 

Rupees 

Rupees 

6.65,542 

7,16,345 

1,02,893 

1,20,653 

1,27,32,161 

1,53,13,834 

17.63,273: 

24,89,468 

843I 

16,902 

424 

8,010 

1,62,743 

2,81,033 

6 to 9 per cent! 

6 to 9 per cent 

6' per centj 

6 per cent 

9 per cent: 

7 to 9 per cent 

j 8.72,547j 

16,62,869 

1,73.47.8401 

2,52,21,339 

, 28,02,996 

, 38,50,248 

I'. ; 48,29,,182! 

60,77,386 

57,865 

1.02,376 

3,14,688 

75.60,790 



















THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 


The total working capital of the Central Societies was Rs. 2,90,37,180 
which gives an average per society of Rs. 88/258 as against Rs. 77,750 in 
the previons year. The total amount of the loans granted during the year 
(see Table VIII) was Rs. 1,52^63,869, an average of Rs. 46,394 i)er society^ 
which is appreciably low'er than the X->revious 3-ear’s average of Rs, 60,812. 
Lastho the total loans outstanding on June 30th, 1914, amounted to 
Rs. 1,82,20,387, an average per society of Rs. 55,381 as against Rs. 72,631 
on June 30th, 1913. 


❖ 

In this article we have not dealt with the Non-x 4 gricultural Societies — 
those classed under the earlier Act as '' Urban ” Societies — except in 
so far as the figures relating to these societies are included in the tables 
in§i. 

The work of the Non-Agricultural Societies will be made the subject of 
a short article in an earh^ number of the Bulletin. 
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SOURCES; 

SocietA degli agricoltori italeani: Helazione del presidente per L’iysTNO 1914, letta 
dal rice-presidente on. sen. G. Frascara all’Assenblea dei sod ii 24 marzo 1915. [Italian 
Farmers'’ Society : President’s Report for 19145 I'cad by the Vice President, Hon. Senator 
G. Frascara at the Members’ General Meeting of March 24th,, igis). BoIleUino della Societd 
degli Agricoltori Italiani, Rome, no. 6, Mardi 31st., 1915. 

Eollettixo della soaETA DEGLI AGRicoLTORi ITALIANI [BtiUeHn of thc Italian Farmers’ 
Society), Rome, nos, 7-9. April i5tli.-IMay isth., 1915. 


The Sodeta degli Agricoltori Italiani is in the habit of holding every 
year at Rome a series of meetings of farmers for the purpose of considering 
the most urgent problems of agricultural technique and economics and 
passing resolutions and issuing recommendations. This year, the meetings 
were held from the 24th. to the 30th. of March and, as usual, began with the 
general meeting of members of the society, at which the vice president, 
Senator Frascara, read a report on the work done in 1914. As we desire to 
inform our readers in regard to the most important subjects dealt with, we 
think it advisable first to give a glance at the work of the association in 
the year. 


§ I, Work of the itaeiak farmers’ society m 1914. 

The report of the Society for the year 1914 shows first the really en¬ 
couraging increase in the number of members, 1,492 at the end of 1911, 
3,100 ill 1913, 3,300 in 1913 and 3,610 at the end of 1914, 

It then states that it is the intention of the society to revive those 
■ Tigioml agrimdtural shows, that proved so efficacious for the progress of 
Italian agriculture 'and'have now for some time been discontinued,, the 
Govem,iiieiit itself abandoning the system. These important exhibitions of 
national agricultural work, region by region, adds the report, must be re- 
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commenced, so as to revive the competitions that left in the provinces 
concerned the deep impress of most valuable lessons. 

In 1914, the society organised numerous agricultural congresses and 
meetings, especially the congresses of Home and Florence last April. At 
the former, the following were among the subjects dealt with: the Action of 
the vSociety in relation to the Renewal of Treaties of Commerce ; Excessive 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture ; CoHDperation and 
Agricultural Credit in vSouth. Italy and Sardinia ; Agricultural Arbitration 
Boards ; Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Work etc. 

And the Florence Congress, held tmder the ausx>ices of the local Agric¬ 
ultural Comizio, examined the questions of Insurance against Accidents 
in x\gricultural Work, Adulteration of Wine and the Results obtained 
from the American \hnes in Italy. 

Many of these discussions led to the necessity of approaching the 
Government or other organisations to induce them to consider the desires 
expressed at the meetings. 

Other smaller meetings were also held in different parts of Itaty accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances and requirements of the moment. 

The society further organised interesting lectures and agricultural 
excursions, and prize competitions, aw^arding medals, and strove in this 
way to stimulate local enterprise. For this latter purpose, the institution 
of Cotmds was found specially helpful.. These consuls are local repre¬ 
sentatives of the vSociety, who co-operate in the various pro'^dnces to promote 
the aims of the society, assisting it in all its enterprises and researches. 
There were 649 consuls and 54 chief consuls at the end of 1914. 

To carry out its complex 'work, the society has formed itself into 
thirteen sections : Section I. Agricultural Instruction and Sciences 
applied to Agriculture; Section II. Cultivation of Grain, Cultivation 
of other Herbaceoiis Plants, Cultivation of Meadows, Manures and 
Seeds; vSection III. General Lix^estock Improx^ement; Section III bis. 
Horse Iinprox^emeiit; Section IV... Sylviculture and Forest ■. Industries ; 
.■Section , V. Viticulture and Winemaking, Alcohol ; Section VI. Cultiv¬ 
ation of Olives and Oil Mills ; Section VII. Ctiltivation of vSilfaxwms 
nnd Mulberry Trees; Beekeeping,..'Pisciculture, Poultry „ Impro.x^^ement; 
&ction'VHI. Cultiimtion of Fruit, Horticulture and Gardening,,; Section IX‘ 
Agricultural Machinerx^, Buildings,- Farm Improvements and Irrigation ; 
■Section X. Plant Diseases ; Section XI. Conditions of Agriculture'and'the 
Agricultural Classes, at Home and Abroad, Agricultural Contracts,' Agri- 
.'ctdtural Legi.slation, Agricultural Credit' and Co-operation; Section XII. 
.Trade "in'Agricultural Produce and the Prcd.uce of Livestock Improvement, 
Transport and Customs Tariffs ; Section ,XIII. \Wmen’s.Vk)rk.,, ' 

' ' .'The work done by some of these ■sections in igi4xxTts very .remarkable. 
:'Section II concerned itself specially xvith^ the sugar crisis; Section V stud¬ 
ied "the problem' of the crisis d'n wine.'making ; Section XI.- occupied itself 
with cixic uses,' and.section .XU" with'the commercial treaties. ,' 

"The xvorfc of the HorseTniprovement and Women s Work sections was 
of special impoTt.ance. ' The first'oi .■these attended ■ to the compila.tion:..''of 
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studbooks, the second to farmwomen's education, sclicols of domestic 
econom3A colleges for women, and fannwomen's clubs and also prcinoted a 
course cf lectures. Some members presented useful communications at 
congresses on tbe excessive employment of women and children in agric¬ 
ulture, small rural industries and the organisation of domestic industries 
in small agricultural centres. 

Among the studies of economic problems that absorbed a great deal 
of the attention of the Association last 3^ear, we must mention those on the 
sugar crisis, the wdnemaking crisis, the fall in price of livestock, the renewal 
cf the treaties cf commerce, the citrus fruits and grain questions etc. 

Among the many undertakings of the Society, we must mention the 
Mostra. delh Ncwita Agrarie, (Exhibition cf Novelties in Agriculture), in¬ 
augurated in Rome last April. The object of this Exhibition was to shew 
the latest improvements in the direction of agricultural machinery and tech¬ 
nique and to spread the knewdedge ot them among the farmers. 

The technical, commercial and legal advisory office worked actively 
during the year. Nor was the work of the laboratory for chemical analys¬ 
is, connected with the society, less important. There were made in it quite 
796 analyses cl water, manure, agricultural produce etc. 

Numerous and valuable publications, published by the Society, were 
also distributed in large numbers among the members. 


§ 2. Subjects discussed at the forty fifth congress 

OF THE ITALIAN FARMERS’ SOCIETY. 


At the important congress seme cf the chief problems of agri- 
ciiittiial economics were discussed and interesting lectures were delivered 
and communications in regard to the most various matters made : we shall' 
give a short account of these various departments cf the work of the 
congress. 

The first matter dealt with was the Crisis in Winemaking. Prof. E. Vo- 
glino read a report on the matter, first cf all observing that the principal 
cause of the periodical crises in this industry must be sought in the great 
variations in the production cf vines. ' ■ 

Now, to reduce the eml consequences of this irregular production, he ad¬ 
vises; that the system of cultivating vines alone be abandoned, and fruit 
and olive tiees' etc. he. planted in the' xfineyards',and,: wherever possible,, 
herbaceous plants' between .the .news of.'^nes,: at suitable'distances. ' ■ 

The presenter of the repcit held that the difficulties of the viticultur¬ 
ists 'were .intensified,, by the. impediments 'to 'consumption especially in 
■large'cities.'. where the excessive' duty'cn wrine raises the:.'price..' and limitS' 
the .consumption,,, and. also by adulteration, on account of,'Which"he .urged 
".■thednstitution of a'.sendee'for preventing"'fraud, prQ'\dded. with adequate 
'means,''.'in.connectioa with the wine making associaiions.^ : 
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He then expressed the desire that the exportation of grapes and wine 
might be facilitated and urged the society to persevere in its efforts to 
encourage the consumption of fresh grapes and raisins. He considered 
that industries for the utilisation of grape products ior the preparation ox 
food shonid be encouraged and after mentioning the prejudices and bad 
systems of making and keeping wine still largely prevalent in country 
districts, he expressed the hope that the itinerant agricultural lectureships 
of the viticultural regions may obtain the fimds necessary for engaging a 
wine expert, rvhose duties would correspond wdth those of the “ inspectors 
of cellars 'b employed in many European states. 

He closed his report with the suggestion that the Government should 
give every facilitation to works of irrigation in the plateaux planted wdth 
vines- 

Another urgent matter dealt with by the Congress, of capital import¬ 
ance, however, for the national economy, was that of the Crisis in the 
Silk Industry in its relation to Agriculture. Ever3^bod3^ knows w^hat the 
present conditions of this industry are in Italy. We shall therefore only 
mention that the Italian Farmers' Society, being greatly alarmed at the 
crisis, and keenly desirous to contribute to reduce its effects, decided to 
carr3^ on, among its own members and the agricultural organisations of all 
the regions in w^hich silk is produced, active propaganda in favour of such 
an organisation as would allow the sHkgrowers to adopt, as widely as poss¬ 
ible, the practice of desiccating and preserving the cocoons, in the mean¬ 
time instructing the Presidential Bureau to study all the measures that 
might facilitate the adoption of this practice by the producers (i). 

After this subject was exhausted, the Congress passed on to a third 
of no less importance than the foregoing : Aspects and- Data of ike Italian 
Forestry Problem. Prof. A. Serpieri, Manager of the Superior Royal For- 
estr3^ Institute of Florence, was charged to deal with the matter; he 
showed the great difficulties b3^ which the direct action of the State is hamp¬ 
ered, in respect to the regulation cf mcuntain basirs and the extensicn 
, of the State Forest Domains. He expressed bis hope that the long expected 


(i) Ill this held much might be obtained by means of co-operation among the silkgrowers. 
In Italy there are a certain iniiiiber of co-operative cocoon desiccanng societies. A typical 
example is afforded by the Silkgrou'ers' Society or the Province of splendidly'supplied 

with G'vens an d've lyHarge warehouses of modern type for the preser\mtion , of the produce. 
This Society 'lias also made provision, by agreement uith the, Cremona Co-operath’e People’s 
Bank, for the supply of advances to silkgrowers oh deposit of cocoons. 

Another example of "collective'cocoon desiccation is afforded by tlie silkgrowers of Samo 
:(Saierno), who have recenth' formed a co-operative'Society for the ,pur| 30 se." They intend to 
cultivate about 500 ounces of grain, rvhicL will give 35,000 kg. of cocoons. ,Tlie Society propos¬ 
es erecting ovens: in tlie most suitable centres, instituting collective warehouses, lending on 
deposit,,as well:as■ purchasing collectively the grain and the uecessarj' requisites for sericul¬ 
ture and selling the members’ produce either coHecUvely or for the prE'ate account of 'each. 
Antonio Sansone has supplied' a 'valuable guide'’ for the organisation of such 'co-operative 
societies in his book : Gli essiccatdi cooperativi da haszoli : Casale Mo'nferrato, Cassone, 1903. '■' 
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completion of the new Italian forestry legislation will allow of an extensive 
co-operation betw^een the local organisations and private persons, as well 
in the reaf orestationof bare slopes, as in the improvement of pasture lands, 
and the good arrangement of the water supply for the land to be sown. 
The learned lecturer was energetically applauded. 

Then came Signorina Helga Ohlsenh interesting communication on 
Small Industries in the Italian Rural From a careful examination 

of the replies obtained to a schedule of questions sent out by the society in 
regard to the systematic organisation of domestic industry in the small 
rural centres, she draw the foUowing conclusions : 

(1) That the districts where it is most necessary to found, remve or 
organise small rural industries are those of South Italy and Fatium, be¬ 
cause they are most deficient in capital and energy, and to a large extent 
labour under s3^stems of agriculture that give the w^orkmen least profit; 

(2) that, however, the other parts of the Peninsula, north of Fatiuin, 
must not on these grounds be neglected, since the special conditions of some 
localities, in spite of the general high level of agriculture and of manu¬ 
facture on a large scale, seem to indicate the desirabilit}^ of an increased or 
a better organisation of industrial labour and wages. 

(3) that on the s^^stem of distribution of the farms and dwellin gs will 
depend the application of one or other of the two principal classes into 
which small rural industi}?’ is divided, that strictly agricuUuralhemg ap¬ 
plicable where the peasants live in houses scattered over the coun.try, and 
that we shall more particulary' call domestic being so where the rural popul¬ 
ation is crowded together in small centres. 

(4) that the indications of industrial industries properly so called are 
everywhere very rare, and that consequently there is more need of creating 
than of reviving them, especiall^j- as it does not alwa^^s appear advisable 
to reidve a drdng industr^n 

The meeting therefore proposed the appointment of a commission 
to stud\^ the means to arrive at the desired organization of small industries 
111 the Italian country" districts. 

Another matter that aroused great interest wms that of Poultry Im¬ 
provement in Italy, reported on by Signor C. Trossi. 

After enumerating the various operations of scientific poultr^^ improve¬ 
ment, he briefly* described the conditions favourable for practical industrial 
equipment. He lamented the want of poultry^* improvement schools in 
Italy ; the ignorance prevailing in regard to the subject in the country^* and 
the material impossibility^, from a commercial point of view^, for the .sale of 
the produce to be made at the most suitable moment. , 

' After a: detailed examination of the statistics' of production and export¬ 
ation, Signor'Trossi compared poultry improvement in Ttaty and in the 
United States,."where it has been possible..to obtain'288 eggs,per hen of the. 
white Italian breed. ' In Italy,' the, 'a.verage 'yield is' not'' 90 eggs .and in the 
most adva.nced European' countries it is 160. 'Now, even'if this latter' 'average 
cannot'.he exceeded, ;.i't, is; .calculated .that'.the'value of the.Italian, yi'el'd in.' 
fowls and eggs ;Couid .'be-,,500,000,000 frs. a y^ar. 
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He then considered what had been done in Denmark for this industry, 
where, while 30 years ago eggs were imported to the ainoiint of 30,000,000 
frs., in 1910 they were exported to the amount of 44,000,000 irs. Italv, 
however, with a population sixteen times as large, only exported in the 
same year to the amount of 54,000,000 frs. 

He then concluded by showing that it was the absolute duty of the 
authorities to make provision for this industr}^ so important at once from 
the point of view of economics and of the food supply. And he proposed 
the foundation of an Italian Poultry Improvers' Society, to prowde what 
•was wanting, (i) 

The discussion was closed with a resolution expressing the hope that 
the Government, in accordance vnth assurances given and the draft bill 
already studied, may start an experimental poultry improvement farm. 
On the proposal of vSignori Ranieri Pini a vote was passed that private in¬ 
dividuals should be urged to promote poultr^^ improvement by the found¬ 
ation of associations for the purpose. 

Count M. di Frassineto dealt with iht Present State of Gidtivation by 
means of Machine Motors. He first of all indicated the causes that induced 
the British manufacturers to study the means for such cultivation, and 
mentioned that the first experiments of the kind were made in England 
in 1833. 

Then dealing with the application of machine ploughs, he carefully 
analysed the causes of agricultural, mechanic and economic character that 
have a considerable influence on cultivation by means of machine motors, 
stating that this system of cultivation,. where possible, will be of great ad¬ 
vantage to agriculture, opening new fields for it. ' Without delaying over 
an}' special case, he illustrated his subject by a very intere.sting series of 
limelight views, passing in remew all. the machines now existing, from, the 
hea\w Fowler to the light driving |)lough, giving a precise idea of'each. He 
terminated with statistics sho-vying the economic gain to be derived from 
the use of machine motors in agriculture and hoping that it may soon be 
extended to the whole of Italy. The Hon. Signor Zaccagnmo proposed the 


(i) Such a Society was indeed founded in Rome last May under the title oi Society Avicola 
Nazionak. Accord,ing to its Rules, its object is the encouragement of the production of farm¬ 
yard' produce and trade in poultry, eggs and generally in Uie above mentioned produce. Th'e 
■Rules:also enumerate the means by,which the. Society proposes to attain its object. Iii^ this 
connection, we must mention that, it intends to promote the foundation of, societies for the 
proper improvement ' and selection,of, poultry, whether with a, view to the production of eggs 
or poultry for food or uith a ,vi,ew^ to breeding, and the supply of food for poultry and suitable 
plant for poultty, improvement and the collective sale in Italy and, abro,ad of poidtrj" and' the 
various, produce, 'Of poultry, improvement. Finally, the new organization aims at uiiit.ing in' a 
Federasione amcoH mzionale, 'Wdth headquarters'also at Rome, the various Poultrr^ Improvers’ , 
Rabbit Breeders’ and Pigeon Fanciers’ Societies etc. now existing or to be founded in Italy. 
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foiindatioii for tlie purpose of many co-operative societies for purchase of 
agricultural machmery (i) 

As in previous years, the Congress closed with an excursion in the Agro 
Romano, Cnsiting the farm Torre del Padiglione (3,384 ha.), with the laud¬ 
able object of enforcing the theoretical conclusions of the Congress by 
means of practical demonstrations. 


2. MISCELTAlsneOLTS INFORMATION. 


I. Rural banks and agricultural co-operative societies oe 

COLLECTIVE TITLE EXISTING IN ITALY AT THE END OE I914. — The Fede- 
razione Nazionale delle Casse Rurali, with headquarters at Rome, has 
recently published a list (2) of the rural banks in the Kingdom on December 
31st., 1914. Their total number at that date was 2,279 distributed as 
follows : 


(j) A tj^iical example of co-operative societies for the collective use of agricultural 
macliinen^ in Italy is afforded by tlie Coiisorzio macckine agrarie di Ravenna. It has been working, 
for four years, ploughing,threslinig and ensiling. It has performed the foUowiiig maximum 
of work : threshing, 75,000 quintals, ensiling of hay and straw, 183,000 qls., plougliing 1,050 ha. 
The gross receipts from all its work ihcreased as follows : 1911, frs. 24,986 ; 1912, frs. 78,314; 
1913, frs. 97,262 ; 1914, frs. 105,716. The good results of these years, together mtli a share 
capital raised in 1913 to frs, 196,000 and temporary engagements under the form of dis¬ 
counting of bills of exchange, made the following investments possible; purdiase of machines 
(about 7o| 385,000'frs,;' premises, 70,000 frs.; equipment of workshop and storehouse 37,500 frs,, 
without reducing the necessary’ wwking capital. With regard to the importance of such 
co-operative societies, see the recent pribUcation of the Federazione Italiana dei Consom 
AgMfi: I consorzi per I’uso in comune delle macchine ctgHcole. Piacenza, Chiolini,. 1915. ■ ■ 

(2) See Co-operaziom Riirale, organ of the'National 'Eederation of Italian Rural Banks, 
Rome, no. 3. March 31st., 1915.■ 
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North Italy : Central Italy : 


Venetia. 

461 

Edtium. 

loS 

Emilia. 

306 

Tuscanv. .... 

79 

Eombardy. . . . 

253 

Marche. 

72 

Piedmont .... 

179 

Umbria. 

20 

Eiguria. 

18 

Total .... 

279 

Total .... 

1,217 



South Italy: 


Insidar Italy: 


Abruzzi and Molise 

95 

Sicily. 

360 

Campania (i) . . 

76 

Sardinia . .... 

169 

Calabria. 

46 



Apulia. 

27 

Total . . . 

529 

Basilicata .... 

10 



Total .... 

254 




Among the provinces with the largest number of banks are Cagliari 
(128) {2), Rome (io8j, Verona (107) , Bologna (88j, Palermo (88), Girgenti 
(79), Padua (74), Bergamo (73), Cuneo (72), Tremso (71}. 

The number of the rural banks in Italy, as shown by the statistics 
of the National Federation, has increased from year to year; there were, 
in fact, 1,763 in 1910, 1,855 2,033 in 1912, 2,122 in 1913 and 2,279 

in 1914. 


2. CO’OPKRATrVE' SOCIETIES LEGAELY RECOGmSED OX JUNE 30TH., 
1914. — The Annuario Statistico Italiano (Italian Statistical Yearbook) (3) . 
published by the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 

(i) There has recently been founded a Federation of the Agricultural Banks of the 
Province of Salerno, with the principal object of promoting collective purchase and sale 
-among these agricultural banks and facilitating the keeping of their books for them, by 
.giving them the assistance of a special office. 

In Sardinia and more especially in theproxdnce of Cagliari, the number of rural banks 
has rapidly,, increased, especially owing to the eSicadous propaganda started by the Oristano 
Itinerant Eectureship of Agriculture and continued with the assistance of the 'Fedemzmie 
delle cooperative e mutue agrarie sarde- and with the support'of the Cagliari Adempriviie Bank, 
•-as branches of which the rural banks work. Jn-1914 in this prodnce'sc "new banks w’ere founded, 
and there' are now-alto,geiher 130 there. ' Recently in' connection witli the above mentioned 
Federation an Itinerant Eectureship of Co-operation and Agricultural Mutualit}” for Sardinia 
■was instituted for the special purpose of gir-ring imity of direction to the co-operative move- 
rment of the region. 

■ {3) Slarisrico Jfnfmno,, second series, Voi. III. Year 1913. 
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advises us that the legally constituted co-operative societies, exclusive of 
those the principal object of which is credit business, in Italy, on June 


30th., 1914 were 7,429, as follows : 

Co-operative Distributive vSocieties. 2,255 

habour ,, . i, 75 <^ 

Agricultural and Wine making Societies i ,242 
,, Industrial Production Societies . . . 831 

House Building ,, ... 677 

,, Insurance ,, ... 151 

Feed Industry ,, ... 125 

' Fishermen’s ... 94 

Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies. 296 


Total. 7,429 


These 7,429 societies are di\dded in the Yearbook, as follows, according 


to Regions : 


Emilia. 

1,667 

Eombardy. . . . 

U 334 

Tuscany.■ 

773 

■ Venetia. 

633 

Piedmont .... 

586 

Eatium. 

468 

Sicily. 

385 

Liguria ..... 

368 

Apulia ..... 

289 


Campania . . . . 259 

Marche. 238 

Umbria. 115 

Calabria. 102 

Abruzzi and Molise 80 

Sardinia. 44 

Basilicata .... 27 

Colony of Eritrea. . r 


3. The “ FEDERAZIONE SICIEIANA DEEEE CO-OPEPATIVE OE GIRGENTI, 
IN 1914. — As appears from the report of its general secretary (i), this 
Regional Federation made considerable progress also in 1914. The feder¬ 
ated bodies, mostly agricultural banks, increased, indeed, in the year from 
52 to 56; the total number of members increased from 10,653 to 11,257. 
The deposits, in these. institutes amounted on December 31st,,, 1914 to 
,763,73^' fts. und their assets to ■2,849,179 frs. The following data, relating 
to some of .the affihated societies will also, be found to have their interest: 


■ (i) See : Co-operazione Agricola in Sicilia nel 1914. Fedcraziane SiciUana idle. CoopetaUM.. 

Giigenti, ,1915.' ■ ' , ■■■.■;■■■ 
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The Cassa agraria popoUire di Ravanusa discounted ngrictilLural bills 
for its members in the course of the year to the total anictint of 256,,795 its. 
and rediscounted bills with the Bank of Sicily for 213,345 frs.; furthei, it 
discounted ordinary bills for 50,346 frs. ; increased its sales of superphos¬ 
phates from 2,584 quintals to 4,630 quintals (j) ; its assets from 156,503 
frs. to 268,405 frs. ; its share capital from 9,010 frs. to 13,585 frs.; and its 
reserve fund from 3,127 frs. to 4,908 frs. At the same time the members 
increased from 443 to 521. 

The number of members of the Cassa agraria so dale di Aragona, which, 
on December 31st., 1913 was 372, wdth total private assets of 1,768,855 frs., 
on December 31st., 1914 was 420, with assets of 2,024, 355 The sales 
of superphosphates made by it had increased in the same period from 1,480 
to 2,630 quintals. 

The members of the Sodetd anonima cooperativa agricola di Noto 
increased from 279 to 304, its share capital from 29,862 frs. to 33,428 frs. 
and the sales of manure and seeds in 1914 amounted to 18,654 

The ntimher of members of the Cassa agraria sociale di Canicattl in¬ 
creased from 216 to 315 and the general business done from 17,088 frs. to 
52,203 frs. 

The Cassa agraria sociale di Camastra in 1914 leased about 150 ha., 
and increased its total business from 32,488 frs. to 40,998 frs. 

The share capital of the Cassa agraria comunale di Grotte increased from 
6,768 frs. to 7,344 frs. and the reser\'e fund from 1,677 frs. 2,365 frs., 
its Bottega sociale di generi di consmno (Collective Warehouses of Articles 
for Consumption) increased the assets of the Bank on December 31st., 1914 
by 6,853 fr. 

Finally, the assets of the Cassa agraria sociale di Licata increased from 
3,841 frs. to 12,233 frs.; its members from 140 to 179, and its total business 
from 5,070 frs. to 17,917 frs. 

The above Federation, while dedicating itself especiallj' to agricul¬ 
tural co-operation has not failed to give its attention also to other forms of 
co-operative organisation. Thus, in the field of Co-operative Labour, it 
has started the co-operative society, “L’Av\’enire delLavoro^^ (Future of 
Labour), with head quarters at Girgenti, which, founded in 1913, established 
its position firmly last 3"ear, competed in the first competitions for con¬ 
tracts and was assigned contracts for works for a total amount of 17,500 frs. 

In the field of co-operative distribution, in addition to the communal 
agricultural bank of Grotte with its BoUega Sociale alluded to above, the 


{1} As obsenred in the above report, the collective purchase of manure and 'fann requisites 
is not only a beneht for the individual members'of'the affiliated co-operative societies .through 
the fair'price and the certaintyof the good quality of dhe articles, but also constitut'es a saving, 
and provides them subst,antialh’ with the onl}" means of any importance the^” have for parang 
their working expenses. On the other hand, those societies that restrict themseh'es to 
agri,cultural credit business, do not alwaj’s make enough, profit out of it to pay their worldng 
expenses and many .of thei.r balance sheets’are closed with a loss, only diie to the excess" of the 
expenditure over tlie revenue. 
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Federation has amongst its affiliated societies, the co-ox3erative society, “ Fa 
Beneficenza” of Campobello di Ficata, reconstituted in 1913, which showed 
on its balance sheet on December 31st., 1914: credits, subventions and 
goods, 3,602 frs.; assets, 5,233 frs.; share capital 1,793 frs., profit, 250 frs. 
Other federated societies occupy themselves with the sale of articles of food 
to their members and farmers generally. Thus the co-operative agri¬ 
cultural consortium of Aidone, began this work in 1910 and its collective 
warehouse does an annual business of about 20,000 frs. 

Noteworthy also was the woih done by the Azienda-Concimi (Manure 
Business! in connection with the Federation, as it sold goods and agricul¬ 
tural machinery for a total sum of 246,199 frs. 


4. First results of the agricultural credit bank in Tuscany. 
— In October, 1913, a large group of Tuscan farmers, convinced that the 
special economic function of agricultural credit, its natural incompatibility 
with ever}' kind of banking sjceculation and the forms and guarantees 
required by it, demands the constitution of an Institute to make the busi¬ 
ness its speciality”, founded an agricultural bank at Florence.tmder the 
form of a limited liability co-operative society for the following purposes : 

(a) to make advances to members to enable them to provide their 
farms with live and dead stock ; 

(&) to purchase agricultural machiner^q implements, seed, manure, 
anticryptogamic material and wffiatever else may be needed for agricul¬ 
tural purposes ; ' 

(c) to grant credits on crops and on the produce of farms, stored in the 
farmers’ own cellars and storehouses. 

{dj to discount bills passed to members on account of or in full pay¬ 
ment' of the produce , of their farms. 

In respect to the first wmrking year of the Bank we are now^ in a posi¬ 
tion to communicate the following particulars (i) : 

Founded, first of all, on October loth., 1913, with 32 members, 60 
shares and 6,000 frs. capital, it had on December 31st., 1914, 290 members, 
a capital of 54,100 frs. and a reserve fund of 1,460 frs., formed by means 
of entrance fees,- 

The subscribers of the capital, in accordance with the constitution 
of the Bank, belong almost all to the agricultural class, and are proprietors 
of large, average sized and small farms, tenants and labourers; there are also 
amongst them agricultural associations, ■consorzi; and comizi and some im¬ 
portant banking' institutions,,.such, as the . Monte dei Paschi di Siena etc. 


' , (i} report of the Boardof iVIariagementm “ Agri.coIttira.,,Toscaiia 'Florence,"'no. r* 

April 15th., ,1915.^.' ' . 
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The Bank began business in Febmai^^ 1914, with trvo departments, 
for deposits and loans on bills, for short terms- 

The amomit of the deposits is rather small (16,131 frs. on December 
31st., 1914), blit yet it is satisfactorr- in consideration of the institute being 
only just founded. On the other hand, the loans represent a consider?*ble 
sum. There were, indeed, presented to the Bank for discount, bills for an 
anivomit of 227,264.85 .'frs, and bills for 199,354.85 were accepted and the 
others for 27,9'io refused acceptance. 

The bills accepted were presented large landowners to the amount 
of 26,367 frs.; by owners of small and medium sized farms to that of 
142,737.25 frs,; by'tenant farmers and metayers to that of 8,650 frs.; by rural 
agents to that of 9,135 frs.; by agricultural associations to that of 9,075 frs.; 
and by rural tradesmen and industrials to that of 3,390.60 frs. 

As regards their object, the credits granted may be classihed as follow^s: 
discount of bills of members passed for credits' for agricultural purposes, 
54,962.85 frs.; loans for purchase of livestock, 71,917 frs.; for purchase of 
manure, 34,500 frs.; loans for purchase of sulphur and sulphate of copper, 
14,900 frs.; loans for agricultural implements, 10,500 frs.; for building 
farm houses, 3,500 frs.; loans to agricultural associations, 9,075 frs. 

The applications varied from a minimum of 150 frs. to a masimtim of 
15,000 frs.; but the average amount granted was about 2,000 frs. The 
rate of interest was fixed at 6 %, The profits amounted to 2,863 

These first results, therefore, augur very well for the future of the Bank. 


He ^ 


5. iMPOMa^XT a:v]geni>:uen-x of the ruees of, the itaeiak fe,defation 
OF agricetetufae coksorzi.axd its work in 1914. The rules, of the 
Italian Federation of Agricultural Consorzi, the most important co-oper¬ 
ative organization in Italy were amended in two special meetings at Pia¬ 
cenza, on Februar}?" 15th. and October iSth., 1914 (i), for the advantage of 
the. federated associations and the national agriculture. ,,We reproduce 
in,full article 3 of the Rules.(2), defining, the .object and the new duties 
of the Federation. It runs as follows ; 

“The object of the Italian Federation of. Agricultural Consortium 
is to assure the greatest development for agriculture in Italy and its 
colonies and the .greatest possible increase of prosperity fox the'' agric¬ 
ultural classes. To attain this end, it proposes principally : 

'' (i) tO' promote the formation of new" agricultural consorzi, to con¬ 
tribute to the extension of the' W'Ork"of those already' exi,stiiig and give 

'{1] See lialia Rurakj organ of the Italia,n Fedemtion of Agiiculttiral Consorzi,; Piacenza 
no. ,520, March 1914 andno. 524, DecembernSth., 1914. 

(2). .See'Statoto .della,Federazione Italiaaxa del.Con^rzi agrati, Sodeta ianoninia.coopemtiva 
a capi'tale iillniihito con sede in Piacenza. Piacenza. Tip, E. Chiolini, 1915. , 


3 
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those coiisoizi or other institutes working as such unity of action and 
of aim; 

(2) to produce, purchase and sell for account of and in the interest of 
members, goods, produce, implements, machinery, live and dead stock and 
all farm reqiusites and sell to non-members, but only in the cases expressly 
authorized by the Board of Management; 

(3) to lend or lease machinery and implements ; 

(4) to obtain the information and the means to enable the agricul¬ 
tural classes to profit by the best markets and obtain specially favourable 
tariffs for them ; 

(5) to favour the equipment of experimental farms in the interest 
of agriculture ; 

(6) to act as simple intermediary between members and third 
parties, when necessai}^ standing security or giving credit to members for the 
purchase of their farm requisites or the sale of their produce. 

When the Board of Management considers it advisable, the Federation 
may also, constitute associations together with the federated societies, 
which shall elect representatives. ” 

The new rules further lay it down that the Federation may become 8 
member of national and foreign societies of kindred aim, especially soci¬ 
eties for production and trade in farm requisites, manure, machinery, im¬ 
plements etc. 

The w^ork of the Federation in 1914 (i) may be summarised as follows : 
goods sold 13,106,724 frsu machinery 2,590,545 frs. altogether 15,697,269 
frs. The assets on December 31st., 1914, amounted to 274,355 frs. 


6 . Results or a national prize coivipetition among co-operative 
msmmmK's societies. —In 1912 the Minister of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce opened an important prize competition for the co-operative 
fishing societies and similar associations, of which we now know the re¬ 
sults (2), These co-operative societies are regulated in Italy by law no,378 
of July iith,, 1904, which aims at uniting the sea fishermen in five large 
syndicates to represent collectively the co-operative societies and associ¬ 
ations in the several regions. There are already in Italy some fishermen s 
S3mdicates, the work of which is greatly beneficial to the class, namely, 
the Adriatic Syndicate, the Sicilian Syndicate, the Diguro-Sardinian (3) 

'(i) See in tMs connection, Italm Rurale^ Organ of the Federation, Piacenza, No. 527. IVIarch 
1915, 

; -f2)'See' the Report of the Committee of Judges for this Competition in. the BoUettino del 
MinistwQ ■ di Agricoltura,' Indusifia e Commercio. Series ,A. March 13th.,, 1915. On June soth. 
1914, there were 94 'CO-operative fishing societies legally constituted in Italy. 

(3) In October, 1914 the Federaziojte Nazionale dei Sindacafi Pescherecci (National Feder- 
atiott' of Fishermen’s Syndicates) was'fornied for'the .■national , representation of sea fishing 
.societies,. o.rganized under a co-operative form,' with 'the intention of dealing collectively with 
tetteis'.''O'f genetnl'inte^ "for the'syndicates''.and'.the several sea fishing societies.repres'ented 
In:them.',."..r ' ' 
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Syndicate etc. Tlieir object is to work wisely and effectually for tbe 
organisation and improvement of the fishing industry in Itaty. The law, 
therefore, grants each syndicate for the first year a subvention that may 
amount to 30,000 frs. (50,000 frs. in the case of the Adriatic S\nidicate), 
and afterwards an annual amount of 10,000 frs. These funds iiiiist sen^e ; 

(a) to promote and assist mutual societies for the insurance of 
fishermen and the instruments of their labour ; 

(b) to organize supervision over fishing ; 

(c) to extend the area of the fisheries, providing new and better means 
of transport and of preservation of the produce ; 

(d) to facilitate fishing and the most remunerative sale of the 
produce of the societies and to assist them in increasing the production of 
the fisheries by diffusing a knowledge of the best means of catching, rear¬ 
ing, treating and selling fish ; 

(e) to facilitate for the societies the purchase of the plant and im¬ 
plements necessary for the industry ; 

(/) to enable the syndicates to act as representatives and inter¬ 
mediaries for the societies to assist them in obtaining credits on pledge from 
the popular credit banks and other credit institutes etc. 

In virtue of the above law-', various prize competitions have already 
been opened for the co-operative societies under consideration. The last 
was that of 1912, above mentioned, to which 58 societies were admitted, 
and 15 were awmrded prizes. The prizes were .divided into three classes, 
of 5,000 frs., 4,000 frs. and 3,000 frs. 

The first class prizes w'ere awarded to the Society of Camogli (Genova), 
“ for the high degree of industrial development attained, that of Molfetta, 
deserving of the highest consideration on account of the perfect and harmon¬ 
ious blending of capital and labour, the considerable development of 
its co-operative action and the remarkable impulse it has given to the fish¬ 
ing industry,'' that of Porto San Giorgio (AscoliPiceno), ashamngsucceeded 
in transforming the local fisheries into a “ really great industry, taking 
advantage of all possible technical improvements, providing warehouses 
well supplied with implements and articles of food and equipping a fishing 
fleet of its own ’ ^, and lastly that of San Benedetto del Tronto, which, 
on account of the way it is organised and w orks, the means it has been able 
to pro vide dtself with (w^arehotises for implements and food supplies ; fish¬ 
ing fleet etc.), having really advanced the fishing industry and discovered 
new fields of action, deserves; as the Committee of Judges decided, to he 
held in the highest consideration. 

The second class prizes (4,000 frs.) v ere assigned to the Society of 
Istintino (Sassari), W'hich has given a considerable impulse to co-operation 
and organised the collective sale of fish and lobsters, the principal produce 
of these fisheries, thus securing real benefits for the fishermen ; that of 
Noli (Genoa), w%ich, for the aims it sets before itself (the subsidising of^ 
old and incapable members, the' wfidov" s and orphans of members, the 
promotion' and', subsidising of co-operative societies .for. production and 
distribution' among members), W'hichhave been partly attained and the 
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admirable maimer in which it is organised and works, is worthy of eii~ 
cominm and that of Spadafora San Martino (Messina), which has attained 
a “vary important development conferring real benefits on the fishing 
classes of these coasts”. Its work is above all apparent in the collect¬ 
ive fishing and collective and direct sale of fish, in the management of ware¬ 
houses for articles of food and other goods and in inntnal assistance. 

Finail}^ the third class prizes (3,000 frs.) were assigned to : the Society 
of Ischia (Maples) deserving of praise “ above all for the scientific develop¬ 
ment of fishing with lights, carried on collectively, to the no small improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of the fishermen and contributing at the same time 
to the industrial development of the fisheries”, that of Torre del Faro 
(Messina) which, '' with very small means, but a wise organisation and 
praiseworthy persistency, has, b}’ collective fishing, and sale of fish and the 
management of a warehouse for articles of food and mutual assistance, 
rendered real benefits to the fishermen that of Mazzara del Vallo (Trapani), 
worthy of note above all for the work it has done for the improvement of 
the conditions of the fishermen both economic (by means of warehouses 
for implements and articles of food) and moral (by means of its school for 
the illiterate and its library), the protection of their interests and measures 
of thrift for their benefit; the co-operative society of Sciacca (Girgenti) 
which provides in a praiseworthy way for the improvement of the conditions 
of the fishermen of that coast, for mutual assistance nad the supervision 
of the fisheries; the limited liability co-operative society of Ancona, the 
only one in Italy which uses steamboats for fishing ; the society of Chioggia 
(Venice), which has the sole object of promoting thrift among the fishermen 
registered with it, who pay a small contribution to an old age, sickness and 
accident fund ; and the co-operative society of Termini Imerese (Palermo), 
worthy of special consideration for its action in solving the problem of the 
sale of produce, protecting the fishermen against exorbitant speculators, 
as well as for having instituted a warehouse for sale and a dyew^orks 
for dyeing nets. 

Subsidies were also distributed to other societies by wmy of encour¬ 
agement, in amounts varjdng from 300 frs. to 2,500 frs. 
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I. CoXSIDBRABI,E IKCREASB IK THE NUMBER OF FEDERATIONS OF 
CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. — In an article entitled, ‘'Federations 
of Co-operative Credit Societies in Russia in 1913 which was published 
in the number of this “ Bulletin'' for November, 1914, we have already 
shown that one of the principal obstacles to the scientific and natural de¬ 
velopment of the Federations of Co-operative Credit Societies in Russia was 
to be found in the complication and the delays of the administrative pro¬ 
cedure ill relation to theii legalisation. After mention of some simplific¬ 
ations introduced in 1911, we added that the Government, on the one hand, 
and the societies themselves, on the other, were both studying how^ to 
solve the problem of legalisation in a still more satisfactory manner, and 
stated that the day was not far oft w hen the Russian law^s in regard to the 
Federations of co-operative societies would be such as to permit of an 
increase of these Federations as remarkable as that showm in the same 
article as having taken place in the department of independent co-operative 
societies. 

The continuation of the great European wmr has prevented the real¬ 
isation of this hope. With their attention engrossed by serious questions 
of other character, neither the Government nor the societies have, had 
the leisure to come to an understanding on the subject of co-operative 
legislation, and the new^ law on the subject is now as before still only a 
project. 

This, howrever, does not mean that the Government has completeh' 
ceased to interest itself in the matter. Quite, the contrary.. More convinced 
than ever of the usefulness of the Federations in view of, the consider¬ 
able serruces rendered to the country, from the earliest months of the 
war,, by the independent co-operative credit societies and, above all 
by their federal organisations,, the Council of' Ministers, in., its session, of 
March 31st. (April 13th,.), approved the rules of .17 new Federations of 
Co-operative Credit Societies in the follow'ing p,rovinces, towms and villages: 

... (i) ,The Federation, oi Be$saraUa, the site of the headquarters of 
which is not ;yet fixed, to serve,for the whole pro\ince of that name. 
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(2) The Federation of Podolsk, for the province of the same name, 
with headquarters at Vinnitsa. 

(3) The Federation of Ryazan, for the province of the same name, 
with headquarters at R^m.zan. 

(4) The Federation of Birsk, for the district of the same name (Pro¬ 
vince of Ufa). 

(5) The Federation of Sterlitamak, for the district of the same name 
(Province of Ufa). 

(6) The P'ederation of Ufa, for the district and province of Ufa. 

(7) The Federation of Berezowo, for the district of R'ikoUyev of the 
Province of Samara. 

(8) The Federation of Melekess, for the district of Stavropol in the 
Province of Samara. 

(0) The Federation of Perejaslau', for the district of the same name in 
the province of Poltava. 

(10) The Federation of the Don, for the district of Novo Cher- 
kask in the territory of the Don Cossacks. 

(11) The Federation of Romno, for certain regions of the Province 
of Poltava. 

(12) The Federation of Nikolayev, for part of the Province of Kherson. 

(13) The Federation of Kinel Cherkasy, for certain regions of the Pro¬ 
vince of Samara. 

(14) The Federation of Tsaritsyn, for part of the provinces of Sara¬ 
tov and Astraklian. 

(15) The Federation of the Sonthern Don, for the districts of Rostov 
and Taganrog in the territor^t of the Don Cossacks. 

(16) The Federation of the Northern Don, for certain districts of the 
territor}" of the Don Cossacks. 

(17) The Federation of the Donetz, for the district of the same name 
in the territor^^ of the Don Cossacks. 

The rules presented for approval by these 17 new Federations and 
actually approved by the Council of IMinisters are all in conformity with 
the model rules of the year 1911, the advantages of which we pointed out 
in the above mentioned article in our Bulletin of last November, except 
that the Ryazan Federation asked for a modification of three of the para¬ 
graphs of the model rules. The alteration requested was considered so 
logical and reasonable that the Council of Ministers of its own accord has 
authorized its adoption by all the other Federations. 

Finally, in the same session of March 31st. the Council of Ministers 
authorized two Federations, that of Blagodarnoje, founded in 1906, and 
that of Yekaterinburg, founded in 1905, to adopt the model rules of 1911. 
Both made application years ago for this authorisation, the importance of 
which we have already fully showm: (article'in Bulletin' for'November, 
1914), as it enables them at last to borrow, accept deposits and lend to 
the'societies.belonging' to the''Fedexatio'n. ■ 

' To' understand the. Ml importance' of the decision',of the Council of 
'Mnisters, it'will be'enough tor us to ■■remember that w'hile there'were 14,00.0' 
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independent co-operative credit societies in Russia in November last 3'ear 
there were only 14 Federations of such societies. Therefore, the decree of 
31st. hlarch last, has authorized an increase of these associations to more 
than twice their number, as well as the suppsression of the last vestige of the 
antiquated rules, the restrictive provisions of which, depriving the federal 
associations of every reason for their existence, stihice to explain the 
extraordinarily little progress of these co-operative associations, notwith¬ 
standing their utilit\t 


❖ 
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2, Work of the Moscow people's bank in the year 1914. — 
The Moscow People s Bank, the origin, organisation and aims of wliich 
v'e dealt with in one of the earlier numbers of this Bulletin (i)., has just 
published the report of its third working year, which is particularly in¬ 
teresting as showing the influence of the war on the principal central 
credit institute of the Russian co-operative societies. 

From a financial point of view the outlook for the 3"ear 1914 appeared 
most encouraging. The world’s market was calm and firm, discount 
showed a tendency' to fall, and the banks of issue possessed absolutely suf¬ 
ficient bullion reseiA-'e. During the earty months of the year the situation 
onl}^ improved, and everything seemed to promise a most profitable season, 
when the outbreak of the great European w^ar unexpected!}’’ changed the 
whole situation. 

As regards the banks, the first effect of the crisis was a rise as general as 
sudden in the discount rate. At the Bank of England, for example, it rose 
from 3 to 4 % on the 30th. Jul}^ and the next da}^ to 8 % and at last 
on i\.ugust 13th. reached the maximum of 10 %, which fortunatety could 
be soon afterwards reduced. A similar phenomenon was to be observed 
almost ever3v\'here. On July 30th., the Bank of France raised the rate of 
discount from 3 34 % 4 72.% jda^^s later it was raised to 6 %, 

In Russia, finally, the Imperial Bank raised its rate from 5 %% to 

6 34 % 3 ^^^' 

This last change naturallj" affected all the private, institutes credited 
by the Imperial Bank, and, .consequentljq also the Moscow People’s Bank. 
In certain cases these institutes w^ere obliged to raise their rate of discount 
to the absolute^ prohibitive rate of 10 %, exclusive of commission. 

Simultaneously there was a panic among the • depositors. According 
to the „returns of the Imperial Bank, 198,000,000 rubles of various . kinds 
of 4epo,sits w’ere withdrawn during the first thirteen days ,of.. the crisis,; .and 
on October ist. (Russian style) the total amount of, deposits .withdrawn wms 
,356,,8oo,,0'00 roubles; or almost, 1,000,000,000 francs. . 


of:BconQwic,:.aiwi Social'lateHigeiice, for.October, 1912, pp,„75.et:s6(|q:.. 
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ils far as the Moscow People s Bank was specially concerned, the de- 
posits withdrawn in the first three days of the crisis amounted to 288,000 
roubles, and the panic continued up to August 2nd., with a total withdrawal 
of 520,761 roubles of savings deposits and deposits in current account. If, 
under these circumstances, the Bank succeeded in keeping open, it was due 
to the providential intervention of the Imperial Bank of Russia, w hich, on 
July 23rd., opened for it a credit of 200,000 roubles, increased later to 
800,000 roubles. 

From August 2nd. a progressive improvement began in the 
economic position of the Moscow^ People’s Bank. Deposits again 
flowed in, slowty and prudently at first, then in larger and larger quantity. 
In August theimvere only 11,000 roubles, in vSeptember they were alieady 
386,000, In October they again decreased, it is true, to 279,000 roubles, 
but increased again in November to 384,000 and finall}^ in December they 
reached the immense figure of 637,000 roubles. Thanks to these deposits, 
which not only completely made up for the withdrawals at the beginning of 
the crisis and in the months that followed, but even gave a surplus 
of more than 1,000,000 roubles, the Bank found itself in a position to con¬ 
tinue its operations in quite an ordinary wmy, even low'ering its rate of dis¬ 
count (which it had had to raise to 6 V2 %)^ lelow what it was before 
the war began. 

x 41 together, in spite of all the difficulties due to the absolutely except¬ 
ional circumstances of the moment, the Moscow People's Bank succeeded 
in maintaining its economic position firmly and in closing its accounts for 
the year 1914 with a net profit of 100,783.34 roubles out of a gross 
revenue of 521,304.03 roubles exceeding that for the year 1913 by 265,277.17 
roubles.' 

Some general figures will show even better the remarkable increase 
in the business of the Bank during this year, in spite of its being beset with 
difficulties of every kind. 

At the beginning of the ’working year the amounts held by the Bank 
were shown as 43^3.53i-o6 roubles; on December 31st., on the other hand, 
they amounted 8,430,610.18 roubles, distributed as follow^s: amounts de¬ 
rived from private institutions and private individuals 5,000,734.11 roubles, 
from co-operative associations, 3,429,776.07 roubles. 

The total business of the bank increased in quite the same proportion. 
In fact from 56,000,168.74 roubles in 1913 it increased in 1914 to 
100,221,080.64" roubles. 

With regard to the various items of the accounts, the largest debits 
■■wdre'"the .deposits. 'in'■ current account, the balance from wffiich on 
January ist,, 1915 amounted to the total sum of 3,854,325,20 roubles, as 
against 2,262.925.94 roubles on the xst. of January of the preceding year. 

TMs large increase in the amount of deposits enabled the Bank to in¬ 
crease, its credit business.' In 1914, it'was'able'to open'to the'various co¬ 
operative organizations various credits amounting in all to 11,541,574 
roubles, w-hite, in 1913, it rvas only able to do so for a smaller amount of 
4,175,224'roubles., In<'Comparison,.with^the previous .'year,. the'amount of 
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tlie business transactions between the Bank and its correspondents among 
the co-operative associations increased b}’ 10,957,961 roubles, reaching a 
total of 32,803,307 roubles. The collections also increased quite as satis¬ 
factorily, reaching the figure never before attained of 3,264 amounts making 
a total of, 923,584.88 roubles. 

Finally,, the business of the special Department of the Bank for 
purchase on commission, for the account of the co-operative organisations, 
of agricultural machinersL implements or other farm requisites, has in¬ 
creased ill the most satisfactory manner, showing a total business done 
of 1 , 124,,285.85 roubles or 576 ,893.26 roubles more than in 1913. 

This consolidation of its general economic position has allowed the 
Bank to join with all the other banks of Moscow^ limited by shares in sub¬ 
scribing the great National loan at 5 %, undertaking for its part to place 
bonds for a total amount of 1,400,000 roubles. 

Altogether, far from ruining or enfeebling the newly started central 
credit institute of the Russian co-operative societies, the terrible economic 
crisis, occasioned by the great European war, has, on the coiitraiqL enabled 
the Bank to show itself clearh’ as a financial institute desendng of every 
confidence, and proof against trial. 






3. GoVERNIMENT subventions to S]iLlLL. credit institutions.' — It 
is just a year since we published in this Bulletin a table showing the total 
amount of subsidies granted under form of loans on favourable conditions 
by the Russian Government to the various small credit institutions since 
their definite organization up to ist., 1914 (i). 

From that table w'e see that at that date there w'ere in Russia al¬ 
together 18,789 credit institutions for small credit (2) namety: 

9,900 coperative credit societies of Russian system (KpenuTHBia Tosa- 
piimecTBa) (3). 

3,586 co-operative credit societies of Schulze-Delitzsch system (Ccyno- 
CBeperaTejiBHma KaccBi), 

200 '‘zemstvo^’ banks lor small credit, 

5,090 loan and saving banks of the rural communes, and lastly, 

12 unions or federations of small credit institutions. 


(i) See the Note etitled “ Material Support, afforded 'by the Russian Government to the 
Popular Credit Institutions ” in the number of this Bulletin for August, 1914s PP* 44-46. 

(3), The small credit institutions of 'Finlaiid are not included in this total, nor are th^ 
taken into consideration in the present note. 

(3} As regards the difference between the co-operative credit societies of Russian system 
and those of' the Schultze-Delitzsch system, see the article Co-operation in Russia®* by S. 
Borodaevsky, m the number of this Bulletin for January, 1914. 
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Oa Ma3' ist., 19.14, these 18,789 institutions hadreceived in all from the 
Government 258,854,100 roubles (688,551,906 francs), of which 45 . 430 >700 
roubles under form of long term loans, to make tip the capital of the 
various institutions and 213,423,400 roubles as short term loans. In the 
t^ear May ist., 1913-May ist., 1914 the net increase in the above amounts 
had been : long term loans 8,i6S,8oo roubles, short term loans 63,416,200 
roubles; altogether 71,585,000 roubles or 190,416,100 frs. 

From the statistics published regularly in the weekly review of the 
Department of Small Credit Business (B'fecTHiiKn Mennaro icpemiTa), it is 
evident that the action, as remarkable as it is beneficent, of the State 
in behalf of the small credit institutions has scarcely diminished in spite 
of the great European war. ■ 

In fact, on May ist. of the present year, the total amount placed at 
the disposal of the small credit institutions b^^ the State reached the im¬ 
mense figure of 322,604,600 roubles or 858,128,236 frs. distributed as 
follows: 

Short term loans: 269,518,100 roubles, 59,415,000 roubles being granted 
specially for loans on pledge of grain. 

Long term loans (for the initial capital of banks) : 53,086,500 roubles, 
of which 6,743,100 roubles were supplied by the Imperial Bank of Russia, 
whilst 43.913,600 roubles were furnished by the State savings banks 
and 2,429,800 roubles by the Department of Small Credit Business. 

The distribution of these loans among the different classes of small 
credit institutions, the amount granted to each class of institution on May 
1st., 1914 and May ist., 1915, the increases in the amounts so granted in 
the course of the same period, and, finally, the increase in the number of the 
small credit institutions in the year, are seen in the following table, drawn 
up on the model of that published by ns last year so as to facilitate com¬ 
parison. 




(i) For the initml capital of small credit institutions. —{3) For further details in regard to these o>opeialive societies, see in the numl>er 
of this Bulletin for Jamuiry, i<jj 4 , the article Co-operatiuii in Itussia, ** by S. Borodaevsk^^ 
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Thus, as we see from the table, the total number of small credit instit¬ 
utions, on May ist., 1915 was 30,106 or 1,317 more than in the preceding 
year. The increase is observable in every class of small credit institution, 
except in that of the loan and saving banks of the rural communes, the 
number of which, on the contrary decreased by no. The principal reason 
for this decrease is to be sought in the unfortunate organization and 
antiquated rules of these banks, evident^ destined to be superseded by 
the far more modern and adaptable co-operative institutions properly 
so called. 

Compared with the increase in the previous ^'•ear (2,100 new^ societies), 
that of the year May ist., 1914-May ist., 1915 shows a falling off, a dimin¬ 
ution of the general advance. This, w^hich is. shown by all the statistics, 
is due in the first place to the fact that in many regions co-operative credit 
has already attained a development quite sufficient for local needs. Let 
us obsenm that there is at the present moment to be noted among the 
Russian co-operative societies aver3^ marked tendency to rally to the existing 
organisations, rather than to found new ones. A diminished increase in 
the number of the co-operative societies thus in no way implies a dimin¬ 
ished increase in the number of members (i). 

It is true that as far as co-operative credit is especially concerned, the 
difficulties placed by the authorities in the wmy of the foundation of feder¬ 
ations of these associations have considerably impeded their natural 
development (2). These difficulties are now happily surmounted. The Gov- 
ernrnent has just authorized the constitution of seventeen new^ federations 
of small credit institutions, thus, at one stroke, raising the number of 
these organisations to more than double wffiat it was before (3), and a 
glance at the figures given for the ''unions'' in our table shows that 
comparatively the largest increase in the subsidies granted to the various 
classes of small credit institutions is precisely that affecting the credit 
granted to the federations. Tet us add that at this moment sixty new 
federations are awaiting the approval of their rules from day to day (4). 

In any case, it is certain the wmr has had nothing to do with this 
slight reduction in the numerical increase of the Russian small credit 
institutions. 

The total amount granted by the Government for small credit in the 
year May ist., 1914-May ist., 1915, was, as our table shows, 63,750,500 
roubles or 169,576,330 frs. Comparing this wfith the amount granted 


(1) Unfortunately we do not'possess the necessary elements — detailed statistics of the 
mimber of the members of the co-operative societies — to prove the truth of our assertion by 
means' of figures. 

(2) Cfr. the article Federations of Co-opemtive Credit Societies in Russia in 1913 ” 
'in, the Number of this BuUetin for November, -1914. ' 

'(3) See § X of these notes, ' 

{4) See the artide “ FocTh Kpe^HTHOti Koorrepaffit (Progress of Co-operative credit) 
b3r,'M.'llinisky in, the number of the " KoonepaTiiBHaa ' {Co-operative I 4 fe). for 

1915.,. 
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in tile preceding year (71,585,000 roubles) we obsen/e a decrease of 3,834,500 
roubles. This decrease, corresponding with the diminution we have Just 
observed in the numerical increase of the institutions, is also absolutely 
independent of the circumstances of the moment. It is solel}" due to the 
fact that the small credit institutions have had no need for larger subsidies. 
The proof of this is that, on March ist., of this year, the amount of credits 
open to these institutions at the Imperial Bank of Russia and the Goveni” 
ment savings hanks was 286,151,000 roubles, whilst the sums actually 
borrowed by the ' institutions to which it was open amounted oiity to 
137,882,000 roubles or less than half w'hat was available for them (i). 

To sum up, we see that, in spite of the present war, the Russian 
Government has been able to continue its subventions to the small credit 
institutions in the same degree as in previous years. There has been no ap¬ 
preciable limitation of its action in this respect. On the contrary, the assist¬ 
ance given has far exceeded, as we have just seen, the requirements of 
the institutions. 


(i) See tlie article of M. liiniskj^ referred to above. 



MISCELLANEOUvS INEORIIATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCLATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


DEmiARE:. 


Eaiims and co-operative societies. — Our ofi&cial correspondent 
has sent us the following note: — 

The last livestock census taken in July, 1914, has supplied interesting 
infomiatiou in regard to the part taken by farms in various co-operative 
■undertakings. 

The principal results of this enquiry are shown in the following table 
compared with those obtained for 1909. 


Number of Farms associated in the work of 

1914 

1909 

Co-operative Dairies. 

154.175 

154,602 

Dairies Worked in Common. 

12,130 

12,536 

Co-operative Slaughterhouses. 

111,428 

86,510 

Co-operative Societies for Exportation of 



Livestock. . .. 

8,316 

8,303 

Co-operative Societies for Sale of Eggs . 

4 L 757 

00 

w 

” Horse Inipiovement Societies 

19,104 

23,191 

” Livestock ” 

17.740 

27,777 

” Pig 

4.663 

6,824 

” Sheep 

315 

883 

Control Societies.. 

15.824 

12,572 


The number of farms associated in theyNm^oith&co-O'perativedaines, as 
in that of those dairies worked in common, seems not increasing. The number 
of COWS' in 1914, was almost the' same as in 1909. This is probably due to an' 
'increase in the,sale of milk in towns and perhaps, also in part to increased 
'exportation. 
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On the other hand, the number of members of co-operative 
siaiighterhotises increased considerably between 1909 and 1914 ; in fact, 
from about 86,000 it has increased to more than 111,000. It is tine that also 
the number of pigs'has increased during the same rieriod from i8S,ooo to 
208,000, but this increase is proportionally less considerable than that of 
the members of the co-operative slaughterhouses. In 1909, 46 % only of 
the total number of pigs belonged to members of co-operative slaughter¬ 
houses; in 1914, the proportion had increased to about 53 %. 

The number of farms engaged in co-operative livestock improvement 
has remained almost what it was in 1909, but the number engaged in the 
co-operative sale of eggs has decreased largely, and this is perhaps due to the 
larger share taken in this sale by the co-operative slaughterhouses, which 
make it part of their business also to collect and sell eggs. 

The number of the members of the co-operative livestock improvement 
societies^ generally, in 1914, was less than in 1909, which is certainly a 
result of the amendments introduced into the law of 1912 on domestic 
animals {Haustiergesetz) in regard to the regulations concerning Govern¬ 
ment subventions to undertakings of this character. The following 
table relates to co-operative horse and horned cattle improvement societies 
subventioned by the State betw'een 1904 and 1913. The 1912 law only 
allows Government subventions to co-operative pig and sheep improvement 
societies. 

Coo-perative Horse Coo-perative Homed Cattle 

Impr o y ement Societies ■ Improveme a t Societies 



Number of 
Societies 

Number of 
Stallions 

Number of 
Societies 

Number of 
Bulls 

1904 . . 

. . . . 236 

300 

913 

I.OI3 

1905 . . 

• • • • 243 

320 

1,005 

id 53 

1906 . . 

. . . . 233 

273 

1,093 

1.369 

1907 . . 

. . . . -258 

304 


1.363 

1908 . . 

. . . . 25S 

303 

1,240 

1.465 

1909 . . 

. . . , 260 

310 

1,310 

1.550 

igio . . 

. . . . 2/0 

312 

' 1,260 

1,464 

1911 . . 

. . . . 280 

295 

, 1.^45 

1.325 

1912. . . 

. . . . 267 

2S1 

1,072 

1,228 

1913 . • 

. . . . 287 

272 

934 

'1,123 


The total mumber of cows registered with the “ Control” Societies 
increased from 12,600 in 1909 to about .15,800 .in 1914. The increase is 
almost exclusively■ in Jutland, where there■w.eie.in 1909 only'4,000 cows 
registered with these societies, wrhilst .in ■1914 there w^ere,'8,100. The 
largest increase wms shown in the ;Rander Bureau,, where;the number has 
risen from 594 "to .2,473. , 
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GRKAT BRITAIK AND IRELAND. 


I. —Mirk record societies-in Scotland. —Systematic milk-recording 
is carried on in Scotland by a number of local record societies under the 
direction of the Scottish ]\Iilk Records Association. For this work the Asso¬ 
ciation has received a grant up to a limit of £ 2,000 from the Development 
Fund, subject to certain conditions, including the appointment of a super¬ 
intendent approved br’ the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. A small 
grant is also received from the Ayrshiie Cattle Herd-Book Society. 

The local record societies numbered 36 in 1914. The number of herds 
tested was 641, an increase of 60 herds as compared with 1913. The total 
number of cows tested w'as 26,424, an increase of 3,608. The recording 
season was in general 52 weeks, but was .shorter than this in the case of some 
of the societies. The inteivals between the tests varied from 14 to 28 days. 

Although the cows tested represent only about 6 per cent, of the total 
number of dairy cows in the country, the resulting improvement af ects 
other herds besides those tested, since from these herds good milk record 
sires are distributed to other daily- herds throughout the country. In the 
case of herds which have been systematically ^:ested for several y^ears & very 
marked improvement in the average milk 5deld has been noted. 

(From an article on Records ” by William Stevenson, in the Transactions of the 

Highland and AgricuUural Society of Scotland, 5th. Series, Vol. XXVII, 1915). 


2. — Grants to live-stock: iMPRO\mviENT associations. — A grant of 
approximately £40,000, for use in improving the live-stock' in England 
and Wales was made to the Board of Agriculture in 1913, and it is antici¬ 
pated that similar grants will he made for some y^ears to come. In order 
to impress upon farmers the advantages of co-operation in obtaining good 
sires, grants in respect of stallions and boars uill onl}^ be made to clubs 
and societies. The same procedure v ill be followed wherever' possible 
in the case of bulls, but in districts where bull societies cannot be formed, 
grants will also be made to individual breeders who are willing to place 
approved bulls at the disposal of their neighbours. 

Grants will be made preferably^ to societies specially formed to take 
advantage of the scheme, but they may also be made'to existing "bull, " stal- 
lionmnd boar societies. As the scheme is put .forward' specially in the' in¬ 
terests' of the smaller farmers, preference will be given'to "occupiers of agri- 
'ctdturalholdings w'hich either do not exceed 100:acres in'^extent or,-if'exceed¬ 
ing 100 acres,'.are of an'annual value fonpurposes of income tax-'" not' exceed- 
;ing £100.' 
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For the provision of bulls grants to individual bull ovners v ill net ex¬ 
ceed £12 per annum. Grants to a society in res|)ect of any one bull vill 
not exceed £15 per annum. A society- may provide a bull for the use of 
its members either by purchasing a. bull and placing it in the ciistod\' of 
one of its members, or hy arranging vith the owner of a bull to place it at 
the disTJosal of the societN^ .on terms agreed between them. In the latter 
case; the society must guarantee the sendee of not less than 25 cows belong¬ 
ing , to,, its members. , The owner will be entitled under these circum¬ 
stances (a,) to a par^m^ent from the society" of a sum not exceeding £12 ; 
(b) to a fee of not less than 25. 6 d. for each cow serr'ed, and (c) to have not 
more than 15 of his ow'n.cows served by the bull. If a society provide a 
bull in this, manner, the grant of £15 made to it by the Board, together 
with a nominal subscription of (say) is. per member, wmuld probably be 
sufficient to defray all expenses. 

To societies which hire heaw horse stallions, no grants will be given if 
the servdee fee exceed £3 3s. In no case will a grant to a society exceed 
:£So for each approved stallion provided by it. Of this sum, not more than 
£40 may be a direct grant, the remainder being utilised, if necessar\p for 
assisted nominations.” The value of an “ assisted nomination” must 
not exceed half the service fee. 

Grants for boars will be made to societies only and the amount for 
each boar will be £3 per annum. Where a society arranges with the owmer 
of a boar to place a boar at the disposal of its members, it must guarantee 
the service of not less than 20 sows. The payment to the owner must not 
exceed £3 per annum ; the ser\dce fee must be not less than is., and the 
owner may have not more than 6 of his own sows served by the boar. A 
subscription of bd. per member, together wdth the grant, should be suffi¬ 
cient to defray all expenses. 

Grants will also be made to milk-record societies whose members re¬ 
cord the milk-3delds of their daily’' cows not less frequently than once a 
week and who emploj^ a recorder to pa}’ surprise visits to check, at least 
once eveiy^ six weeks, the records taken. The amount of the grant will be 
half the expenses of the societ}’ up to £50 in respect of each whole-time 
.recorder emplojred for every 20 herds in possession of the members. 

(From the Journal of tlie Board of Agriculiuro^ N® i, April, igns)- 


3. — Some ACRicunTURAu CO-OPERATIVE statistics for 1913. —Wehave 
had occasion, in a previous issue, to dratv attention to the diSerent methods 
of classification adopted by the various Government Departments and pri¬ 
vate societies which publish statistics of agricultural co-operation in the 
United Kingdom (i). . In the statistics for 1913 compiled by the Daboiir Be- 

(i) BuUekyi of 'Economic mtd Social JnteIHg£n€e,Beptemh^r 1912'/' Some Statistics oTAgri- 
<:i2itT!amimo”Ope'rahon ' ' 


4 
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partment of the Board of Trade and published in the April number of the 
Board Of Trade Lahou-r Gazette, the agricultural operations of the societies- 
are classed as productive” or “ distributive” and in the case of produc¬ 
tion figures are given, not only for the agricultural co-operative societies 
properly so-called (that is, co-operative societies which are composed of 
farmers and aim at obtaining higher prices for what their mem,bers produce) 
but for the farming and dairying departments of the industrial co-operative 
societies, which are composed of consumers and aim at supplying their 
members with agricultural produce at reduced prices. 

According to the computation of the Labour Department, there were 
906 registeied co-operative societies engaged in agricultural production 
and distribution in the United Kingdom in 1913. Of these 833 were socie¬ 
ties engaged wholly in agricultural operations, 465 being engaged in the 
distribution of seeds, manures, implements, etc., and 368 mainly in the pro¬ 
duction of butter. 

The 833 societies had an aggregate membership of 112,146, or an in¬ 
crease of 4.4 per cent, over the previous year, and of 85 per cent, over 1903.. 
The total capital — share, loan, and reser\^e — amounted to £1,031,397, 
or an increase of 12.9 per cent over 1912. The aggregate sales amounted 
to £6,070,260 or 9.2 per cent, more than in 1912. The profit amounted 
to £39,923, a decrease of £11,294 compared with 1912. They employed 
3,295 persons and paid £162,673 in w^ages, as compared with 3,071 persons 
and £146,669 in wages in 1912. 

In addition to the 833 societies mentioned, there ivere 73 industrial 
co-operative societies having farming and dairying departments. These- 
departments employed 699 persons, and paid £38,616 in wmges, and had 
sales amounting to £307,015. 

The following table show's, for England and Wales, Scotland and Ire¬ 
land respectively, the sales of all the 906 distributing and productive socie¬ 
ties and departments in 1913. 



Agricultural 

Distributive 

Societies 

Agricultural 

Pvddactiv'e 

Societies 

and 

Departments 

Total 



Amount 

Percentage 


£ 

£ 

£ 1 


England and Wales . . . . 

Scotland . ' . . , 

Ireland. 

1,822,050 

417.742 

691,841 

378,322 

285,988 

2,778.332 

2.200,372 

: 703.730 i 

; 3 . 473 N 73 

34-5 

11.0 

54-5 

I’xiTED Kingdom . 

2,934.633 

; 3,442,642 

: 6,377.275 : 

loo.o 


The Tiibour Gazette presents a comparative statement of the sales of all 
classes of agriculturaU cooperative ■. societies mnd departments dn each 
year since 1903* We,shall content ourselves with extracting, th.e figures^. 
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for 1903 and 1913, showing the growth of agriciilttiral cG-operaticn in ten 
years. For agricultural distributive societies the figures are given for each 
of the three Kingdoms: 




Agricultural Di.stributive Societies 



Year ; 

and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Number 
of Societies 

Sales ' ■ Sales 

' of Societies ; of 

Number ^ 

Societies 



£ ; 

£ ' 

£ 

1903 

.... : 48 

00 

0 

2 ^ 42,760 

136 : 393 o 4 '“ 

1913 

.... 242 

1,822,050 ^ 

73 417.742 ; 

150 : 694,841 


For production onl 

y the total figures forthe United Kingdom are given: 


Year 

special Farming 
and 

Dairying Societies 

Farming and Dairy¬ 
ing Departments of 
Whole-ale and 
Retail Industrial 
, Distributive Societies 

1 Total .Agricultural 
' Production 

by all Classes 
of Societies 


No. ot ^ , 

c bales 

Societies 

' No. of 1 Sales and 
.Societies! Transfers 

-Sock-tiL' 



’ £ 

^ £ 

' ■ ^ '■ £ 

1903 


225 1,181,056 

51 ' 4 - 7 o 94 

276 , 1,608,650 

1913 


3 ,i 35/'27 

73 407,015 

441 .3,442,642 


It should be noted that the goods produced by the productive depart¬ 
ments of industrial co-operative societies are usualh" not sold direct, but 
are transferred to the distributive departments. 


SWITZERLAXD. 

I.'—The work of the “ co-operativa agricoea ticinese —The 
Co-operativa Agricola Ticinese {Ticino Agricultural Co-operative Sociely) 
has reached the tenth year of its life and, in spite of the serious crisis in 
trade generally and in the'agriculture of'.Ticino in, particular, even in, 1914 
it' did a totalTusiiiess.w^hich renders it \uorthy,'of every confidence on the 
part of the farmers, wdiether they consider it as a means, foriavoiiring 
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agricultiirai development or as one of the many investments for their 
capital open to them. 

Founded in 1905, in its first y^ear it did a total business of 106,499 frs. 
which increased threefold in the following year, and exceeded 500,000 frs. 
in 1907 ; the business continued to increase to 1,124,000 frs. in 1911 and 
to the maxiimim amount of 1,340,233 frs. in 1913, remaining about the 
same in 1914, when it was 1,146,364 frs. 

Examining the work of the society' inpts details, we find that it was 
very active in the purchase and sale of grain ; in 1914 it sold grain to the 
amount of 485,475 frs. as compared with 527,584 frs. in 1913. The de¬ 
crease is to be attributed to the crisis occasioned by' the war and the 
monopoly decreed in consequence by’ the Confederation. The sales of bay 
and straw were also reduced and did not exceed 283,475 frs. in amount, 
as compared with 418,711 frs. in 1913. There was also a reduction in the 
sales of chemical manure, certainly' connected with the bank failures, wFicb 
have led the farmers to avoid all expenditure not absolutely^ necessary^; 
the sale of manures decreased in amount from 55,120 frs. to 48,342 frs. 
The sales of sulphate of copper and sulphur were large, as were also those 
of salt for the consumption of sheep. The sales of agricultural implements 
and machinery’, so important for the progress of agriculture, were again 
le^s than in 1913; in 1914, they' had decreased from 33,089 frs. in amount 
to 31,024 frs. The sales of potatoes were excellent, and alone amounted to 
69,565 frs. as against 10,621 frs. in 1913. 

Among the various bratiches, that of Bellinzona, keeps the first place, 
its sales alone exceeding 500,000 frs. in amount. Then come Tugano with 
209,539 frs., Biasca with 108,654frs., Mendrisio, Locarno, Airolo, Ainbri and 
Kovaggio with smaller amounts. The accounts were closed with a net 
profit of 10,679 frs., which allow^ed of a dividend of 4 % to the sharehold¬ 
ers and of I to the purchasers. 

(Summarised from '' Agricoltore Ticinese.'' Year XLYH, N'’- 12. Mardi 
20th., 1915). 


2. —State subventions to the agricultural co-operative soci¬ 
eties IN 1914. —We reproduceiTom the recently’published Report (i) of the 
Swiss Department of Agriculture, Industry’ and Commerce, on the business 
done,in 191,4,, the information relating to.the State subventions to agricul- 

, ,, (i) .,B.eridit :des .sdiwdzerischea' Haadds-, Industrie- mid Landwirtschaftsdepartments 
iibe,r.smie GescEaftsfutirunglmJalire 1914..IV. Abtdlung Lundwlrtschaft,(Report of "tiie Swiss 
Department; of Agriculture, Industry ,'and 'Commerce- on "the 'Business' done m-1914. IVth. 
,"Scctiou.',Agricuitare'L52 pp. ' 
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tiiral co-operative and other societies and the subventions for iiiiproveiiient 
of the soil. Out of a credit of 32,000 frs., a subvention of 24,531.61 frs. was 
assigned to the Swiss Farmers’ Society; out of a credit of 17,000 frs., 16,177 
frs. were granted to the Federation of Agricultural Associations of Latin 
Switzerland ; to the Agricultural Society of Canton Ticiiic, 4,500 frs. were 
granted corresponding wdth the amount of the credit for tlie purpose ; the 
Swiss Society for Alpine Economy received a siibskh' of 9,00 'j frs. corre¬ 
sponding with the credit ; the Swiss Hoiticultural Society received 
9,294,90 frs. out of a credit of 9,500 frs. To the Swiss Peasants’Federation 
a subvention of 40,000 frs. was granted. 





NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


ARGENTINA. 


AUBOXE ZAVAEEA (C. M.) ; Eas bodegas cooperativas en el Mediodla 

DE Francia, proyecto de aplicacion en la Republica Argentina {Co-operative Wine 
Societies in the South of France, Proposal for the Application of the System in the Argentine 
Republic). Boletiii del Ministerio de Agricultura Nos. 1-2. Buenos Aires. Januar}^, 
and Februarj-, 1915. pp. 44-S5, 


The above work is the outcome of studies made in Europe by the agri¬ 
cultural engineers, Aubone and Zavalla, in behalf of the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment- 

The authors, after having given a brief account of the organisation and 
working of the French co-operative wine societies under their two forms 
(as civil societies and as limited liability societies with capital unlimited), 
show the advantages the Argentine viticulturists would derive froma similar 
organisation, in view of the difficulties of their situation, rendered more 
acute by the present crisis in viticulture and winemaking in the country. 

The serious crisis through which this industr}" is now passing is due 
to three principal causes ; the formation of a kind of trust by the large 
societies; the insufficient repression of frauds, and, finally, the excessive 
number of middlemen betw'een the producer of the grapes and the con¬ 
sumer of the wdne. 

The authors, considering that the progress of viticulture and winemaking 
entirety depend on the solution of the problem of the organisation of pro¬ 
duction and sale, think that co-operative organisation w^ould enable the pro¬ 
ducers : 1st. to compete successfully with the large societies above mentioned; 
and. to combat fraud by sale of pure products without any increase in their 
price; 3rd. to form reserve stocks so as to regulate prices, and 4th. to eliminate 
the middlemen by means of the foundation of warehouses for sale in the 
centres of consumption. 

, With regard to the practical application of this system of organisation in 
the coiintx}’', the authors consider that as there is no special law governing co¬ 
operative societies in ' Argentina, the associations might take the form of civil 
. societies.' In'any case, they draw the attention'of the• authorities to tMs 
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important mather, in order that it be settled by special legislative pro¬ 
visions, as well as to agricultural credit vhicli rvoiild be of valuable as¬ 
sistance in the constitution of co-operative societies. 

At the end of the book, sample rules for co-operative societies are given, 
modelled on those of the French societies and ada.xAed to the conditions 
of viticulture and vinemaking in x\rgentin?.. 


UNITED STATES. 


AIEEKER (Royal), Commissioner of Labour Statistics, and WEER (E- D. H.), University 
of Minnesota : IMirket Distributiov. Two papers contributed to the Twenty-seventh 
Aiiiiuai Meeting of the American Economic Association, Princeton, X J. (December, 1914) 
“ American Economic Review ” (Sni^plement), March, 1915. 


Market DistrihuUon was one of the subjects brought under discussion 
at the last annual meeting of the American Economic Association, and the 
two palmers submitted are of more than passing interest. 

Both papers deal with the marketing of, agricultural produce, and in 
both of them a serious attempt is made to arial3^se the problem and discover 
precisely what is wrong with the present S3’^stem of distribution. In a 
sense, too, both papers are a complete vindication of the middleman — that 
is to say, of the honest middleman — in the business of distributing farm 
products. “ The middleman ”, Mr. Meeker sa\"s, ” may he eliminated, but 
the functions performed by him cannot be eliminated. If the grocer does 
not come between the farmer and the consumer, then either the farmer or 
the consumer has to play grocer. ’ ’ As neither the one nor the other has time 
to pla3^ grocer it becomes necessary to employ someone else. This 
seems fairl^^ evident; but as a matter of fact it is a truth very frequently 
overlooked. 

While Mr. Meeker rightty insists upon the useful function,performed 
by the middleman he admits that the waste which occurs in the present 
system is stupendous, or as he puts it, The lack of co-ordination in distrib¬ 
uting commodities is almost perfect. ” He makes two principal suggestions 
for improvement, — the organisation of the famers into local co-oj)erative 
associations, a,nd the .introduction of what he ca,lls a ‘'flat' or ‘'postal' 
rate for the transport of agricultural produce. Briefly, this la,.st proposal 
,is that equal quantities of the same product should be carried b^Mhe railway's 
for a fixed charge, irrespective of distance, upon the same principle as,that 
"Upon which letters are carried, and Mr. Meeker is frankly,oi opinion 
that food “ is more important to social well-being than liteiatiire, especially 
the literature with which the United States mail-bags are stufied. ” 

As minor improvements fie suggests that commission merchants 
might be required to take out a licence and to give bond, and that X->ti-biic 
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markets in whicli farmers could sell direct to consnmers might be established 
ill greater numbers. He points out, however, that the number of producers 
who can devote their time to selling to individual consumers is relatively 
very small, so that the establishment of markets for business of this kind 
will solve but a small part of the problem of distribution. 

The second paper, contributed by Mr. Weld, is particularly interesting 
because of its careful analysis of the functions of the wholesale dealer. ^Ir 
Weld calls attention to the fact that the selling process ha.s until recently 
been almost entirely neglected by economists, who have persisted in con¬ 
centrating their attention upon the factory industries. He points out, too,, 
that economists who teach that in manufactures, efficiency can only be reach¬ 
ed through specialisation, are filled with righteous indignation upon dis¬ 
covering that the selling process is in the hands of specialists, and that there 
are even different types and grades of such specialists. 

Mr. Weld determines what functions the wffiolesale receiver has to per¬ 
form by considering the reasons why country shippers do not sell direct to 
the retail stores in the towns. He finds: (i) that the quantity sent at one 
time the local shipper (who wishes to secure the greatest economy in 
freight charges) is too large for the retailer to handle; (2) that shipments 
from an}'" one locality' vary in quantit}" from shipment to shipment and for 
different times of the year; (3) that the quality of the produce sent b}^ the 
local dealer is ver\^ variable; (4) that business relations between retail stores 
and country shippers are difficult to establish; and (5) that retail dealers, 
are notoriously slowr payers. It is clear that between the country shipper 
and the retailer there is room for at least one wholesale dealer. Mr Weld 
is even prepared to assert that in some cases wffiere at present there is but a 
single class of wholesaler it w^ould be economical to establish two classes and 
distribute the wholesaler’s functions betw-een them. He sees clearly, how¬ 
ever, that there is much waste and many opportunities for fraud and sharp 
practice in the wholesale produce trade and he suggests as remedies for the 
chief defects, first, co-operation among producers, second, voluntary associ¬ 
ations among dealers; third, government regulation, and fourth, education 
ill the principles of economic selling. 

The lack of precise information with regard to co-operative associations 
is somewhat strikiagl}" illustrated in the twu papers, Mr Meeker says there 
are at present about 5C0 co-operative marketing associations in the United 
States, while Mr Weld follows with the statement that there are now' over 
1000 co-operative marketing organisations in Minnesota, including cream¬ 
eries w'hich also manufacture. If w-e deduct Mr. Weld’s cwnfigure— 614 — 
for the number of creameries, it appears, according to him, that there are 
' more than 386 co-operative marketing'associations in Minnesota alone, a. 
figure which can hardly be reconciled with Mr.Meeker’s estimate of about 
500 ” for "the'wffiole of the United'States. ' 
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RUSSIA. 


GEBHARD (Hanxes) : Huevuddragex af axdee 3 \'ere:samh.etex i Fixl,\xd *. { Principal 
Features of the Co-operative Movement in Finland). Library of the Peller^ro Societ}'. VoL i. 
(2nd. edition). Helsingfors. Pellervo Society, 1915. i Vol. i6mo, pp. 152, 


Under this title, the founder of Finnish co-oxieratioii, Prof. Hannes 
Gebhard, ha.s just published a book,'which gives at once a concise and clear 
account of the development of co-operation in Finland since its intro¬ 
duction in 1889, up to January 1st. of the present year, and is as practical 
a guide as possible for those desiring to found new co-operative societies 
ill the countr}L 

In the introduction the author briefly shows the advantages of co¬ 
operation and gives an account of its general development in the principal 
countries of Europe. Then comes a most interesting chapter relating the 
beginning of the movement in Finland and the successive stages of progress. 
The oldest co-operative society of the “ Land of the Thousand Lakes only 
dates from 1889. It was a distributive society and the results w ere not very 
encouraging. ‘ During the following ten years hardly a dozen new- societies 
were founded in the countiyn 

A complete change took place in 1899, that is to say w ith the foundation 
(on Professor Gebhard's initiative) of the '‘ Pellervo, Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of Rural Co-operation in Pinland ", and the change was so sudden, 
so radical and so important that ft present Finland, with its 2,300 vaiious 
co-operative societies, for a population of 3,cco,cco, takes the fourth place 
among European countries in respect to the proportion of associations of 
this character per number of inhabitants. In fact, while, Finland has a 
co-operative society per 1,400 inha.bitants, the onh’ countries in which the 
proportion is higher are Switzerland with one per 5c o inhabitants, Denmark 
with I per 6co and Sw^edeii with i per i,ico. 

In the.second part of his work. Prof. Gebhard deals with the local co¬ 
operative societies. He examines one after another all the various kinds' of 
co-operative society to be met with In Finland. , In each case he indicates 
the objects, the usual organisation and the conditions most faveiirable to 
development. On the basis of the experience acquired, ascertained by means 
of, enquiries made b}- the Peller\’-o societ}^, he shows the conditions of local 
economics and culture indispensable to ensure the success of each variety 
of society. Finally, for each group he gives a general statistica .1 table show¬ 
ing the general development of' the societies belonging to it and their situ¬ 
ation on the 1st. of Januaiy^'of this year. 

The third part of the little volume deals with the federations of local 
co-operative societies and the central institutions founded w-ith the object of 
promoting the business of the societies. Finally, w-e find a bibliography 
as complete as possible. 
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SERBIA. 

SrvIITPl ( Adolff.) ; Zadrugas, the Strength of Serbia. In the Contemporary Review ”, 
N^* 592, April, 1915. 

The w riter of this article has had opportunities of studying at first hand 
the ” Zadruga ” s3'steni of Serbia and gives an interesting account of it. 
Comparing the Zadniga wdth the better known Russian Mir, he says; “ The 
Mir is a municipality run on communistic principles; the Zadniga is only a 
family estate, but it is also run on communistic principles. If, however, 
the Zadruga is smaller, poorer, weaker, it is much better, much more 
thorough in what it does, and, in comparison with its size, stronger. ” 
The Zadruga is a patriarchal institution. Whether large or small, 
it consists exclusively of members of one and the same family. It varies 
greatly in size and wealth, but all are more prosperous than their neigh¬ 
bours who own and work an equal amount of property for their individual 
advantage. The success of the Zadruga is due to discipline and sub¬ 
division of labour. Each woman or man, bo}^ or girl, is given the work for 
w-hich the}^ are best fitted. When the harvest is gathered in, the annual 
settlement takes place. What produce is not needed for home consumption 
is sold, the taxes are paid, supplies of necessaries are bought, and, out of 
what remains, it is possible to provide such luxuries as ornaments for dress¬ 
es or embroidery for men’s waistcoats. If difference of opinion arises, 
the patriarch decides whether the matter in dispute '' is suitable to his 
house.” 

” Few will question ”, says the writer of the article, ” the advantage of 
co-operation, combined with the sub-division of labour. The difficulty 
is so to manage things as to maintain harmony among those concerned. 
How is it passible to deal with the envy, the jealousy, the personal ambitions 
of the would be co-operators ? In the Serbian Zadrugas, these innate diffic¬ 
ulties are met b}" the patriarchal system. To prevent discussions ana 
wrangling, absolutism is accepted. Sometimes it may happen that, for the 
sake of his unquestioned ability, a younger member of the family is elected 
chief, but, generally speaking, it is the eldest who rules. ” 
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FRANCE. 

A NEW BIEL ON SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


ori-ICIAL SOURCES: 

PROJET DE EOI ADOPTS PAR LE SeNAT DANS SES SKANCES DES 4 ET 12 MARS I915, pOttailt 
creation d’un livret d'assurances sociales et moditication de la legislation de la Caisss Ra¬ 
tionale d’Assurance en cas de deces {Bill, passedinthe Senate on Maych and 12th,, 1915, 
for tlw Insfitution of Social Insurance Pass Books and Amendment of the Laies re^ardin^ the 
National Life Insurance Society). 

Rai-port fait at; nom de la Cosimission d’Assurance et de Prevoalaxce Sociales (Cham- 
bre des Deputed) chargee d’eNaininer le i^rojet de loi ci-dessus (Report- of the Commission of 
Social Insurance and Thrift (Chamber of Depniies) appointed to examine the aboikCBill) pre¬ 
sented by H. Andre■ Honnorat, Deputy. Schedule, No. 912 — Session of May nth.. 1915. 


On March4th. and idtb., 1915 theSenate passed a bill tlie object of which' 
is tw^ofold : on the one hand, it institutes social insurance pass books ; on 
the other hand, it introduces some amendments in the law regulating the 
National hife Insurance Society: by allowing the fractional payment of 
entire life premiums, reduction of the term for the insurance to take effect, 
cession, of the entire and mixed life insurance policies to the cheap 
"dwelling house and popular credit societies, reduction of the age for first 
insurance from sixteen to twelve ^’■ears, right, of;option for applicants for 
mixed insurance betw~een a probationar}’’, period and the medical visit, 
extension of the benefits of the provisions of article 3 of the law of March 
pth., 1910 on insurance of deferred annuities to the advantage of the public 
administration of the State, the departments, .The communes and public 
establishments. 

A few,brief explanations will suffice'to show, the importance of these 
various, measures. 
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§ I. The sociae insurance pass boor. 

Among the various forms social thrift can take, insurance is certainly 
that to which the saving most frequently have recourse ; thanks to the com¬ 
bination of the efiects of capitalisation and mortality, it, in fact, makes, 
results possible that could not be attained by a simple investment of 
capital. 

Tong ago the French law took into account the considerable advantages 
the working classes could derive from thrift and efforts have been multi¬ 
plied, above all in recent 3’ears, to popularise and develop the idea of insur¬ 
ance among the people. This is the origin of the successive develop¬ 
ments given to the two principal national thrift institutions: the National 
Old Age Pension Fund and the National Fife Insurance Society, the object 
of the first being principally to supplement the resources of those whose age 
prevents their -working, and that of the second to insure an amount of capit¬ 
al either at death of the polic}^ holder or at his reaching a certain fixed age. 

But, to-day, whoever desires to obtain the benefits offered by both the 
National Old Age Pension Fund and the National Fife Insurance Society, 
for example to obtain an annual pension and a fixed sum, must address 
himself to two institutions, make two applications, sign two contracts, paj^ 
at different moments different premiums, which is all the more anomalous, 
as both institutions are guaranteed by the State and administered b}^ the 
same establishment, the Deposit and Consignment Bank. 

The object of the social insurance pass books is to put a stop to this 
anomah^ -which ma}^ be a hindrance to those hesitating about insuring. 
Withtheirintrodiiction, the complications due to the two services of the 
National Old Age Pension Fund and the National Fife Insurance Societ3’’ dis¬ 
appear : the Deposit and Consignment Bank will receive the various payments 
of the depositors directty, enter them in one and the same book, itself 
distributing the amount betw^een the two societies according to the in¬ 
structions of the depositors. 

For the easier distribution of the premiums, the amount of the payments 
is fixed at 12 francs or a multiple of 12 frs., a y^ear, in the case of each kind 
of insurance. 

A decree will also decide through which agents of the State payments can 
be made, and these will be of of course the same as those who receive amounts 
for the National Pension Fund and National Insurance Society ; general 
treastirer-pay’'masters, special receivers of finance, collectors of direct taxes, 
and |}ost masters;' the applicant- -wdll thus-find numerous- offices at his 
disposal and this will facilitate the work. 

' Thus, provided' 'with 'a means w^hich -will enable him Avithout' expense 
'and with- a'-'minimtim -of 'formalities to obtain the -most varied' combinations 
of the benefits of insurance, the depositor will find that both he himself'and 
';his'family*'have''the''most valuable and'the'most satisfactory security for 
the future. ■ ' 
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Shall we consider here the results to be obtained under these conditions 
by a policy holder of small means ? Here are, for example, the iigures given 
by M. Henry Clieroii in his statement of the grounds for the bill laid before 
the Senate: ,. 

“ To obtain at twenty five years of age a capital of 1,336 frs., repieseiitiiig 
the fifth part of the value of a house of more than 6,500 francs value, viiicli 
the policy^ holder may acquire vvdthout delay on application to a real estate 
credit organisation,,—-and then insure for an amount of 1,158 fr. at liis death, 
with a pension of 416 frs. at sixty years of age, which, with his workman’s 
pension, will form a total of more than 720 frs., he need only pay, from, his 
third to his sixtieth year an amount of 48 frs. a year, or less than 15c. per 
day (15 centimes per day would be 54 frs. a 3-ear). Thus, with a saving of 
this small sum on the jDart of the father of the person insured and the per¬ 
son himself, the following results w'dild be obtained: 

The policy holder would become at tw‘ent3' iive years of age owner of 
the house, except that he must pay^ the remaining four fifths of the price in 
annual instalments amounting to less than an ordinary^ rent; 

If he dies between the age of twenty’ five and sixty^, his heirs will become 
full proprietors of the house, with no annuities to pa.yu Further, the 
widow and children will receive an amount of nearly, 1,20.0 frs., without the 
amount to which they- could lay^ claim in virtue of the law on workmen’s 
pensions being affected; . 

Finally, when the perso,ii assured attains sixt}' years, his workman’s 
pension, if he has paid instalments since his schoolday^s, w\ill amount , to 
720 francs a y^ear, or about 2 francs a daya 

It need not be said that as the life insurance policy in the National Society 
is taken out for the entire life, even if the policy^ holder dies before drawing 
his y)ension, the amount of i ,158 frs. will be paid to his widowy if he has made 
over the insurance to her and she will be able to convert it into an annuity’ 
to add appreciably to her pension. 

These are the results ’v^hich the social insurance pass book v ill obtain 
by^ means of payments which, added-to the contributions to the workmen’s 
■pensions, according to, the law, will amount in all to less than 15 centimes 
a" day, up to t,he'completion of the polic}" holder’s-eighteenth y’ear and to 
16 centimes a da}^ from that date up to the completion of his sixtieth 3’ear. ” 


§ 2. A. 3 IEXD-MEXTS TO THE LAW OX THE XATIOXAL 'LIFE 
IXSVEAXCE SOCIETY.' 

{i)^^Fraciional Payments of Lite Insumnce Premimns ,—^The decree 
^of Aprili 7th., 1900, laying down,the conditions under which the Fife Insur¬ 
ance S-:>ciety- ma}’ organise mixed insurance according to the hxv of July’ 
ijtli.,, 1897, ill its 8th. article authorizes policy holders, to pay their aimiial 
■premiums, ■ in half. monthly, quarterty 'Or monthly’ instalments. Previously’, 
,life insurance, had beervregulated b}’article 2 of the law of,Jul3yi„ith., 1868, 
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whicli only contemplated annual premiums. The new text proposed aims 
at abolishing a difierence of treatment neither to be excused on the ground 
of justice nor of facts. 

But to prevent the National Life Insurance Society incurring risks out 
of proportion to the premiums paid, it has appeared necessar^^ to reduce the 
term of a 3"ear the policy holders are allowed in which to pa^^ their premiums. 
This term is reduced half if at least one premium representing six months’ 
insurance has not been x^aid. The new text applies both in the case of life 
and of mixed insurance. 

(2) Redaction of the Term for the Insurance to take Effect, —Several 
laws x>osterior to that of 1868 have made medical examination either com¬ 
pulsory for thC'Se insuring with the National Insurance Society, in the case 
of mixed insurance, or o]3tional for them in the case of life insurance. The 
object of the reform was to give the policies immediate effect and to relieve 
the policy holders from the necessity of the two years’ probation instituted 
b\’ article 3 of the law of July nth., 1868. But the imobation wms not ab- 
solutel}^ suppressed. It is still xaermitted in the case of all those who do 
not wish to submit to the formalities of a medical examination w'ho are al- 
low^ed liberty of option by the law. Only, owing to its ver^^ conciseness, 
the text of article 3 of the law of 1868 calls for amendment. In fact, it 
runs as follows : ‘ ‘ an^^ insurance policr" taken out less than two years before 
decease is null and void. ” It is a formal, inexorable rule. It applies even 
in case of violent death through accident, which is an exaggeration. So 
the bill amends this article b}’ adding the final clause “ exce]3t in case 
of violent death due to accidental bodih^ injury.” 

The same article is also further amended by the bill, in regard to the 
consequences of the suspensions of the insurance, first on account of the prob¬ 
ation, and then of exceptional causes to be stated in the x)ohcies (suicide, 
judicial sentence etc). 

In case of suspension of insurance, the 1868 law x^rovides that, on de¬ 
cease, the payments made shall be returned to the heirs with 4 % simple in¬ 
terest ; the text of the bill, on the contraiw^ proposes their repayment without 
interest. In fact , by granting interest, the National Society more especially 
encourages all those in |)recaTious health to insure by means of the system 
of |)robation, for valetudinarians have nothing to risk in this way ; if they 
live for two years the insurance takes effect; if thex" die, their heirs receive 
the X3remiums with interest ; so there is no chance of loss for them and thus 
a selection is made to the detriment of the National Bank. 

The new rule is, therefore, far more rational. It is well known also 
that insurance comx>anies, in similar cases, for example in the case of sui¬ 
cide when suffering from mental derangement, only repay the reserve 
if the, premiums have been paid'for more than three ^^ears"; article'54 of, 
the bill on insurance policies has made this use the unvar3dng rule.' ■ 

" Let us, add that in future,,' when' the; sum assured is less than 500 frs.,^ 
the period; of: probation is reduced to one year.'' 

' 'Finally, and ,wdth",good reason, it is' promded that in nO" case''may 'the, 
amounts' rexjaid .exceed the amount assured at death.'^ ' ' 
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(3) Transfer of the Entire and Mixed LifeJnsurance Policies to the Cheap 
Du'elling House and Popular Credit Societies. —The laws on cheap dweil- 
iiig houses, real estate credit, agricultural and maritime credit, contemplate, 
in the case of borrowers w’ho apply to an establishiiieiit authorised as a 
popular credit organisation, the obligation or the power to take out a tempor¬ 
ary insurance policy at the National Insurance Society, so as to guarantee 
at death of the deceased, the payment of the whole or of the balance of the 
instalments of their debt, if the borrower already holds a mixed insurance 
or a life insurance policy, it is natural that he should be adlowed to devote 
the amount of his insurance to the repa3^ment of his debt, for, otherwise, he 
would either be forced to support the burden of a double insurance or to 
abandon his hope of a loan. By the proposed amendment, the borrower 
will onl3" have to take out a temporary' life insurance polic}’ corresponding 
with the excess of the loan over the amount assured on his policy in force. 

(4) Lowering of the Minimiim Age for Insurance from 16 to 12 Years .— 
Article 5 of the law of Jul\^ nth,, 1868 provides that no one ma}^ insure un¬ 
less he is at least sixteen 3"ears old. 

On the other hand, the law of December 8th., 1904 onl}' forbade the 
insurance of the lives of children under 12 3’ears of age. 

As certain combinations of insurance, such as mixed insurance, are the 
more advantageous the low'er the age at wdiich the insurance commenced, it 
seemed logical to bring the law of 1865 into harmony’ with that of 1904. 

(5) Extension of the Two Years Probationary Term in the case of Mixed 
Insurance. Article 2 of the law of Juty 17th., 1897 absolutely requires that 
applicants for mixed insurance should submit to a medical examination. 
This compulsory’ examination is so much objected to by’ some applicants 
for insurance that it deters them from insuring. As it is altogether desirable 
that mixed insurance should spread as widely’ as possible, it seems best to 
leave the applicants in every case the choice between medical examination 
and the probationary’ term- provided for by' law in the case of life insurance. 

(6) Policies taken out by the PiMic Administrations of the State, the 
Departments and the Communes, as weUas by PubUs Institutions, —• According 
to article 3 of the Law of March 9th., 1910 “the limitation of the amounts 
guaranteed by’ the National Insurance Society^ are not applicable in the case 
of life insurance for the purposes of the execution of a law’ or decree establish¬ 
ing, in the case of a particular staff, conditions for pension or allowances in 
case of death. The capital thus assured is altogether untransferable and 
uiidistrainable; transfer, how^'ever, may’ be made on the condition of its 
forming no obstacle to the carrying out of the provisions of the law’ or decree 
in virtue of wLich the insurance policies are taken out. 

Further, in case of insurance of deferred annuities, the period may’ be 
less than five y’ears, wLen the term, in which the insured will become super¬ 
annuated is less than five y’ears. In case of life or mixed insurance, dispens¬ 
ation from the • formalities in connection with the probationary^' stage or 
the medical examination,' for the wLole or a portioil of a particular staff, 
may be granted by^ joint decree of the Ministers of Labour,and Finance, 
after consultation with the Superior Committee of the National Insurance 
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Societies, when it is recogaiiised that the dispensation will involve no risk 
for the societ\c 

Similarly, the law of March 27th., 1911 provided that the pensions ar¬ 
ranged b}” the public administrations through the In ational Old Age Pension 
Fund for their agents not benefiting under the law of Jiinegtli., 1S53 civil 
pensions, or their consorts, shall not be limited to i, 2 CO frs. per head as 
fixed by article 6 of the law of Jul}" 20th., 1886. On the other hand, a bill 
has been presented to extend the benefits of the law of March 2 7tli., 1911 to the 
agents of the public, departmental and communal administrations and to 
those of the public institutions and certain institutions of public utility. 

The relations established between the National Old Age Pension Fund 
and the National Life insurance Society must have it for their natural con¬ 
sequence to establish harmony as far as possible in these various cases. 

Article 7 of the bill establishes this harmony, providing that the provisions 
of article 3 of the law of March 9tli., 1910 will be applicable in the case of 
insurance poHcies taken out by the j)ubiic administrations of the State, the 
departments and the communes for the benefit of their agents not benefiting 
under the law of Jime 9th., 1853 on civil;pensions, and for their consorts, even 
if, contrary to the provisions of that article, these policies are not taken 
out ill accordance with a. lavv' or decree. 

A final paragraph provides similarly fertile case of public institutions 
and institutions of public utility, v-.hich, b}’ analogy, will be admitted to 
these benefits by the Superior Committee of M‘atior?.al Life and Accident 
Insurance Societies. 

It is to be expected that the institution of the social insurance pass books 
wall be of valuable assistanceindiffusing ideas of thrift, through the perman¬ 
ent proof it will give of the advantages of the combination of pension and 
life insurance. These books will be in the hands of their ow nets, an excell¬ 
ent means of propaganda. 

The aiiieiidmeiits made in the laws on the N'ational Life Insurance 
Societr' can only contribute to the progress of this institution. So we can 
only rejoice to find that the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, entrusted 
with the examination of the bill already approved by the .Senate, has pro¬ 
posed its adoption pure and simple. 
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IN FINE AND, 


From the annual official reports of the Government Inspector of In¬ 
surance societies we learn that at the beginning of 1914 the risks undertak¬ 
en in Finland were the following: (i) life, (2) accidents, (3) fire, (4) trans¬ 
port, (5) vnndows, (6) death of livestock, (7) theft, (8) strikes. Some soci¬ 
eties also undertook (9) fidelity and (10) lease risks and (ii) reinsurance. 

Of all these eleven forms of insurance, only livestock insurance is strict¬ 
ly and exclusively agricultural in character. Nevertheless, in view of their 
very considerable importance for the whole rural and economic* life of the 
country, we shall consider in this article also the statistics collected relating 
to life, fire and accident insurance. 

Unhappily, for reasons purely local as well as accidental and temporary, 
this stud}^ cannot be made as complete as we should desire. In Finland, 
insurance is undertaken by three different groups of societies : those that 
ma}^ be called Finnish societies in a national sense, Russian societies working 
in Finland, and foreign societies authorized for work. Now, as.the Russian 
societies are exempted from the duty of sending regular reports of their 
work to the Finnish authorities, the official Finnish statistics cannot include 
the figures for their work. On the other hand, as a result of the present war, 
it has not been possible to obtain the necessary information in the case of 
a large number of the foreign societies authorized to work in Finland. 

Without going into unnecessary details, we shall endeavour approx¬ 
imately to fill the’"gaps due'to'the above causes, the comparatively small 
importance of "which will be clearly seen f rom" the figures we give in our 
tables, which are all reproduced from the last official reports (i). 

■ ; § I. Life. INSXJRAMCE. 

Ill addition' to some-Russian societies, with the work of which .we 
cannot deal, for the reasons indicated above, this branch of insurance is 

',,(1) ;Etovi the successive voltimes of the Fdrsafcringsvasendet {Insurance) 'in the large 

collection' "of "the' ’** Bidrag till Finlands dfiSCielia 'Statistik'”' (Contribiitioris' to.the Offi'dal 

Statfetteo.f Finlaad). 
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lindertaken in Finland by five national Societies (i) and twenty five 
foreign societies duly authorised (2). Its general progress in the course of 
the last twenty years is seen in the following table : 


Table I. — Progress made by Life Insurance in Finland hek^'een 

and 1913. 


Years 


Total Amount 

Assured in Finnish “Marks” (*) 

Finnic 

! Societies 

1 Foreign 

Societies 

1 

1 

i Total 

Annual 

Increase 

i" 'Average' " 
Amount 
Assured per 
Inhabitant 

1892 ■■ • . . ■ ' • 

60,943,730 

i ■ ' ■ 

i 44 > 9 dow 40 

105,904,470 


43-6 

1893 ■ • • •. ■ ■ 

. 67,853.141 

47,872,685 

i 115,725,^26 

9,821,356 

47*3 

1894 ...... 

75,850,779 

1 502922,954 

i 126,173,7.33 

10,447,907 

. 50-9 

1895 . ... ■ • 

84,804,732 

53,829.455; 138,634,187 

12,460,454 

55.1 

189b . 

I 95 . 40 ^ 9^4 

1 59,0x9,928 

154,471,342 

15.787,655 

60,6 

1897. 

! 104,961,120 

63,487,522 

168,448,642 

14,026,800 

65.1 

189S . . 

; 114,405,628 

69,328,205 

183,733-833 

15,285,191 

69.8 

1S99. 

124,007,670 

71,078,106 

195,085,776 

11,733,833 

72,9 

1900 ....... 

; 134,741,791 

71,602,535 

206,344,326 

11,258,7.76 

76.1 

1901 . . . • 

1 145,426,491 

7 X, 957 , 3 io 

■ 

217,383,801 

11,039,475 

79.3 

1902 '• ■ • 

I 155,914,232 

72,791,903 

228,706,135 

11,322,334 

84,3 

1903:- . . 

168,827,353 

73,^27,923 

242,655,276 

13,949,141 

00 

1904' ! 

186,423,223 

73.743,047 

260,166,370 

17,511,094 

92.4 

1905'• • • •'• •I 

205,314,008 

74,038,823 

279,352,831 

19,186,461 

99.8 

1906". 1 

239.097,013 

76,017,501 

315,115 414 

35,762,583 

109.0 

1907 

278,727,664; 

77,276,365 

356,004,029 

40,888,605 

'121.3 '' ' 

igoS . . . . 1 

330,266,6381 

76,286,560 

408,553,198 

50,549,169 

140.2 

19.09,. . . .. , . 

398,285,359 

70,654,847 

468,940,206 

62,387,008 

156.9 

rgio 

479,048,215 

69,844,168 

548,897,383 

79 , 957 .X 77 

181.3 

I.9II . V . . 

575.037,744! 

67,228,014 

642,260,758 

93.363,375! 

20.3.6 r' ;. 

1912 ........ 

661,334.044 

64,692,702 

726,026,746 

83,765,983 

■227.2,; 

IQ13 

735,226,942 


1 

— 

246,0 


{*)Xtie FianisliMark of loo “penal”, wMch must in no way be confused "witli the GexmauMark, 
lias the value of exactly one franc. 

__. 1 **^ Xhe population of the country in 1911 was 3,115,197. 


(1) That, 'is to say, the'society limited by shares, ** Kaleva fotmded at He!sisigfbrs 'ia' 
X874,, the mtitiial society Stiomi fotmded at Helsingfors in 1890, the mutual society 
*‘,ECTnm*L,foimdM at Abo in 1905, the^ society limited by,shares,. **SaIama founded at 
Hebingfors in 19x0^ and, finally, the 'Hutnal Society “ Kataja ”, founded' at Helsiii'gfo.is; 
in I9'i2.., 

(2) Of' these, dght are Swedidi, 4 British, 4 German, 2 American, i PreC'Ch' and one. Dutch:" 
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Tlie first conclusion we may draw from these figures is that Finland 
is one of the countries of the world in which the largest amount is insured 
on life per inhabitantin Itaty for example in 1912 the amount was only 
5143 frs. and even i 11 ■ Germany the amount (240113.) was, less than in 
Finland. . 

It is not possible to ascertain precisely the number of the policy hold¬ 
ers, as, in making out their returns, the insurance companies only take 
account of the number of policies, and one and the same person may be in¬ 
sured in several companies, or even take out several policies in the ■ same 
company. Approximately, vre may calculatethetotalnumber of police’- hold¬ 
ers about the end of 1913 at 350,000, a very large proportion,of the popul¬ 
ation. The figure also tends to increase more and more rapidKt to judge 
by the following table showing the annual increase of the poiic}" holders 
in the Finnish societies alone between 1904 and 1913. 


Table II. — Successive Increase in the Number of Policy ."Holders 
in the Finnish Life Insurance Companies. 


Years 

Increase 

Years 

Increase ' 

1904 . . , , 

5.302 

1909 . . . ; 

27,934 

1905 / . . , 

5.545 

1910 . . . . 

36,595 

1906 . , . . 

9.033 

I9II . . . . 

4S.S26, 

1907 . . . . 

10,982 

1912 . . . . 

51,770 

1908 . . . . 

22,633 

igi'S . . . . 

54.063 


The specially rapid increase in the number of the policy holders since 
1908 is due chiefly to the successive introduction, by ,, four different com¬ 
panies, of popular insurance with reduced premiums payable weekly. 

Apart from this special circumstance, the" remarkably rapid progress 
of life insurance in Finland is due, p'artty to active and intelligent pro¬ 
paganda'in favour of thrift, and partly to the fact that personal credit, which 
is highly developed in the whole country, requires, among other guarantees 
and'securities, the, insurance of the borrowers'lives. 

One of the most characteristic features of the general development 
of life insurance "in Finland is its’consistent and progressive “national-' 
isation ", We see in fact in'Table I, that, while the amount ,of the capital 
assured in the Finnish companies is constantly increasing and remarkably 
rapi'dly, the'amount'assured in the foreign companies'on the contrary has 
decreased regularly and rather, remackably since'1907. ' 

In'the. case of the various forms of insurance of'annuities, -which w^e 
.shall 'not consider' he're'' as ' being' of 'minor "impo'rtance ■ foi" rural life, 
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the proportion of the Finnish companies is still more marked. In fact, on 
December 31st., 1913, the total amount of the annuities assured was: 

in Finnish companies.. 740>8i7 Finnish marks 

foreign » . 69,394 » )> 


Total . . . 810,211 » » 

To complete our account of life insurance in Finland, let us add, that 
on December 31st., 1912, approximately the amount of the capital assured 
in the Russian companies working in Finland was 10,000,000 Finnish marks. 
Taking this into account, we find the amount assured per inhabitant in¬ 
creased in 1913 to 249.1 Finnish marks, indisputably one of the highest 
averages in the w^hole world. 


§ 2. Accident insurance. 

In the field of agricultural industry properly so called, accident insur¬ 
ance may be said to be non-existent. Since December 5th., 1895, it is 
true there has been a law in Finland on the liability of employers for 
accidents befalling labourers engaged in their work which came into 
operation on January ist., i8g8, but this law, intended almost solely for 
the protection of industrial employees, only applies to agricultural em¬ 
ployees in quite exceptional ca.ses. It has long been contemplated extending 
its beneficent effects to agricultural labourers, but it has not yet be^n 
possible to realise the idea, for reasons which cannot be discussed in this 
article. 

Under these conditions, we shall limit ourselves to indicating below 
the organisation of this branch of insurance, giving a few quite general 
figures relating to it. 

First of all in regard to the workmen’s insurance rendered compulsory 
by the law of which we have just spoken, the State has hitherto not had to 
found an official institution for the purpose. The private institutions 
seem in fact to satisfy the masters’needs completely. 

Since the new provisions of the law came into force, the two Finnish 
Companies, limited by shares, Patria ” and Rtillervo ” have obtained 
authorisation to issue policies in terms of the law of December 5th., 1895. 
Their example has been in turn followed b3^ a third Finnish Compan}^ 
limited by shares, the “ Providentia ”, three Russian Companies, and 
finally by a Swiss one (Schweizerische Unfall-Versicheruiigs-x 4 ktien- 
gesehsehaft in Winterthur). On the other hand, the heads of businesses 
have organised mutual societies for the purpose, tit present, there are 
altogether six of these, five only for einplo3’'ers in a special branch of iu” 
dustr^q ■ whilst the sixth, the .General Mutual Sodet^u ,'Sampo is .not 
restricted to any one form of industry. 

. We:give below the principal figure.?, for this branch, of insurance 
since the' comingdnto force of .the law of 1895 ; that , is, ,to' say since ; 1898 ' ; 
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In 1913 tlie figures for the insurance work were as follows for the 
various classes of Society : 



Businesses 

labourers 

Premiums 

Marks 

Finnish Mutual Societies. 

1,885 

71,454 

766,187 

Finnish Societies Limited ]3y Shares 

2,535 

60,781 

636,936 

Russian and Foreign Societies . . " . . 

28 

1,301 

24,621 

Total . . . 

4.448 

133,536 

1.427,744 


To obtain an accurate idea of the expenditure the employers have 
to support in accordance with the provisions of the law, the total amount 
of the premiums given above must be increased by that of the claims of 
temporary nature, paid immediately by the employers, without the inter¬ 
vention of the insurance societies. We have no accurate statistics of these, 
but we may approximately estimate this additional sum at 164,300 Finnish 
marks. The total expenditure for insurance would then be 1,592,000 
Finnish marks and the total amount of the legal liability of the masters 
would then be 1.29 % of the total amount of the wages really paid to the 
labourers. 

Let us now consider the claims paid by the accident insurance societies 
in 1913. We show the amount in the following table, giving under the head¬ 
ing ‘‘ claims paid once for all, the total amount paid according to the 
provisions of the law in capital sums instead of in annuities. The law in 
fact authorises the commutation of annuities of less than 20 marks in 
this wRy, on condition, however, that the claimant expresses himself 
satisfied with the capital sum offered by the insurance society. Under the 
heading annuities we show the annual amount for which annuity policies 
have been issued. 

Classes of Claims 

Compensations of temporary character (less than 

120 days).L .V. . . 

Compensations for periods of more than 120 days 

paid in capital sums. 

. paid in annuities. .. 


Total. . 


IWorkmen 

Compensated 


3408 

321 

491 

4,491 


i 95>27I 

30,347 

86,810 

452,098 

764,616 


The annuities being paid in December, 1913 were as follows: 


To ■ Invalids. 
..Widows. 
..Children. 


3>5^4 pensions of 

395 » 

55^ » » 

Total . . . 


347,942 marks in all 

55474 , »” ' 7 )" 

36,056 » K 




43.9.572 
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Tile average annuiti" awarded in Finnish marks was in various years 
as nnder: 


Years 

Invalids 

Widows 

Caiidren 

1900 ... 

. . . 86.53 

139-15 

61.II 

1905 • • - 

. . . 94,81 

137.86 

62.09 

1910 . . . , 

... 95.22 

139.61 

64.29 

I9II . . . , 

. . . 97.01 

140-37 

65-56 

1912 . . . 

. . . 96.72 

140.97 

65.97 

1913 . . . . 

. . . 97.64 

140.69 

64.85 


§ 3. Fire insurance. 


Fire risks are undertaken in Finland both by societies limited by shares 
and by mutual societies. On December 31st., 1913, there were 12 of the 
former, four of them Finnish societies (i), five Swedish, and three British. 
The Mutual Societies, all, without exception, national, were divided into 
two classes for the purposes of the official statistics, that is to say; the 
large"’ mutual societies the sphere of action of which extends over the 
whole country, or at least beyond one province, and the small"" mutual 
district or parochial societies, the sphere of which is limited, if not vStrictly 
to the territoiy indicated in their title, at least to an area not exceeding the 
limits of a province. 

Fire risks are further undertaken, by certain Russian companies 
limited by shares, but, for reasons indicated in our opening paragraphs, the 
official Finnish statistical returns on which this article is based, were in no 
position to give more than an approximate account of their work. 

The general progress between 1897 and 1914, the total amount asssured 
and its distribution among the classes of fire insurance societies in Finland 
are seen in the following table, where thetotal amount is shown in Finnish 
marks as it was on the 31st, of December of the. different years. 


.(■i) ‘*,"Pesmia ** Polijola atid “ Imatm at."Hdsiiigfors and VeHamo-" at Va^. 
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Table IV. — Progress, Amount and Disirihiition of Fire Insurance 
in Finland between 1907 and 1914 (in Finnisli marks). 



1S97 

1900 

1905 

igio 

1912 

1913 

I^rge Mutual Societies. 

539,256,206 

659,952,105 

i,o87,648,to5 

1,618,884,087 

1,799,410,019 

1,931,195,924 

Small !> » 

352,511,270 

436,737,520 

569,006,331 

778,737,748 

929,163,142 

990,000,000 

Finnish Companies Lim¬ 
ited by Shares. . . . 

261,365,312 

395,246,061 

385,769,915 

598,582,310 

728,090,271 

788,755,054 

Foreign Companies Lim- j 
ited by Shares.... 

290,697,825 

248,403,933 

219,171,739 

269,796,891 

266,588,456 

261,000,000 

Russian (approximate 
figures) . .. 

160,000,000 

170,000,000 

160,000,000 

245,000,000 

250,000,000 

260,000,000 

Total . . . 

I 503,830,612 

X,910,339*619 

2,421,596,090 

3,511,001,036 

3,973,251,888 

4,230,950,978 


The above table shows that the proportion of each of the above classes 
of societies in the total was as follows : 


Large MutuaT Societies . ... ... . 45*65 % 

Small » » . . . : . .... . . .... 23.40 % 

Finnish Companies Limited by Shares ... . . . 18.67% 

Russian » » « ... . . . . 6.14 % 

Foreign » )E: » » . . : . . . . . . 6.14% 


100.00 

Here again the same phenomenon is observable as in the field of life 
insurance, that is the “nationalisation’' of this class of business. The 
progress of this nationalisation in respect to the societies limited by shares 
has'been as follows : ' ' ■ 



Total Amount Assured 
in Marks (i) 

Finnish 

Societies 

:.. , ^ , Foreign 
Societies 

1892 ' ' . . . 

334 . 7 <^o,ooo 

40% 

60% 

1895 . . . . . . 

395,390,000 . ; 

■ 55 .» 

45 » 

1900 , A ■■ . 

643,600,000 

6x » 

39 » 

1905. 

604,900,000 

64 » 

36 » 

1910 ...... 

868,400,000 

69 » 

31 » 

1911 

922,000,000 

70 )) 

30 » 

7912,;,, .. 

1913 ...... 

994 , 700 i 000 

1,036,100,000 

73 » 

^ 27 ■)) 


|i) la numbers. 
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We shall give now some quite general information in regard to the total 
business done by the various fire insurance societies in Finland in 1913. 

As regards the societies limited by shares, whether Finnish or foreign^ 
without deducting the proportion of the reinsurers, the total amounts of 
premiums collected and claims paid were as follows : 



Premiums 

Claims 


(Finnish Marks) 

(Finnish IVIarks) 

Finnish Societies. 

2,988,747 

1.906.993 

Foreign » . 

963,606 

589,060 

Total . . 

3,952,351 

2.496.053 


The losses here represent not less than 63.2 % of the total amount 
of the premiums, a quite exceptional percentage due to circumstances 
it would take too long to mention here. Let us limit ourselves to stating 
that in the last ten years the average amount of the losses was only 50 % 
of the total amount of the premiums. 

The working expenses of the Finnish societies limited by shares amount¬ 
ed in the same year to 367,773 marks or 12.3 % of the amount of the prem¬ 
iums collected and about 36 centimes per 1,000 frs. of assured capital. 

As regards the large mutual societies, the amounts assured by them at 
the end of 1913 came altogether to 1,931,195,924 Finnish marks, an increase 
of 131,785,905 mks. on the previous year. The premiums collected by the 
societies amounted to 4,954,402 mks. and the claims paid to 3,973,679 mks. 
Though considerably higher than the average, the claims paid by these 
societies have been proportionally less than those paid by the societies 
limited by shares. The working expenses, finally, of the eighteen societies 
included in this class amounted to 863,649 marks. 

Let US' no w consider those fire insurance societies, which, on account 
of their almost exclusively rural character, have the greatest interest for 
us, that is to say the small district or communal mutual societies. 

On January ist., 1913, there were in all Finland 284 societies of this 
class, II of them in the Province of Nydand, 42 that of Abo, 10 in that of 
Tavastehus, 50 in that of Viborg, 23 in that of S. Michael, 30 in that of 
Kuopio, 73 in that of Vasa, and, finally, 35 in that of Ule4borg. 

The total amount of the policies issued by these 284 mutual societies 
was (i): 

at the end of 1911. . . , . 870,930,044 Finnish marks 

)) » )> )) 1912. . . . , 929,163,142 » » 

(l) The most recent statistics as yet published regarding; the small mutual fire insurance 
societies are those for 1912. 
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Tlie amount of the policies issued hy the mutual district or coinnimiai 
societies formed the follor^ing proportion of the total amount of the fire 
insurance policies in Finland. 

;S97 igoo 1905 igio 1912 

23.4 % 22.9 % 23.5 % 32.2 % 23.4 % 


Of the total amount assured in these societies, 68.3 % represents real 
estate, and 31.7 % personal estate and stock. 

On January ist., 1913 the total number of insurance policies issued 
these societies was 307,703 or 13,498 more than in the preceding year. 
Dmding the total amount of the policies b}- their number, we obtain as 
the average value of the policies issued by the small mutual societies the 
amount of 3,020 marks, which alone shows that it is realty the small farm¬ 
ers and the peasants who principally insure with these societies. 

In 1912, the total number of losses compensated hy these societies was 
1,762 and the total amount of the claims corresponding was 1,134,460 
marks, or an average of 643.28 marks per claim. The claims for real 
estate appeared as 812,314 marks or 71.6 % of the total, those for personal 
estate as 322,146 marks or 28.4 % of the total. 

The considerable progress made in rural buildings, and the adoption of 
precautionary measures under the influence of the very active propaganda 
of the insurance societies is shown in the following table, in which the 
annual number of fires is given, and the amount of loss resulting per 
million of Finnish marks of the average amount of all the policies issued 
in the year. 


Table V. 

— Number of 

Fires and 

Amount 

of Damage 

per Million 

of Mark's of the Average Amount of Insurance Policies Issued by the 
Small Mutual Societies, 

Years 

Fires 

Daroage 

Years 

Fires 

Damage 

1897 

'1,220 

3-7 

1905 

. . . 1,449 

2.7 , . 

1898 

.... 1,165 

3-3 

1906 

. . . 1,512 

2,6 

1899 

■ • • 1,247 

3.2 

1907 

• ■ ■ 1,343 

■2.2 

1900 

... 1,282 

3.1 

1908 

. - . 1,680 

3.6 

1901 

. . . 1,480 

34 

'1909 

■ ■ • 1,547 

2.2 

1902' 

... 1,414 

3-0 

igid 

... 1,560 

2.07 

1903 

... 1,304 

2.7 

1911 

. . . 1,625 

1.97 

1904 ’ 

' >-435 

"2.8" ■■■ 

1912 

" 1,762' 

' "''T.96 ^ 
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In 1912 the number of claims paid per thousand policies was 5.7. 
The causes of the fires in the 3^ear were as follows : 

In 138 cases, or 7.8 % of the total, natural causes (lightning, spont¬ 
aneous' combustion etc.) ; 

» 342 ^9-4 ’’ defects in construction; 

» 413 » » 23.4 )i )) )) negligence; 

» 47 >' 2.7 )' » )) crime; 

)) 169 )j » 9.6 » )) )) various other causes; 

)) 653 )' ^^37.1 » » » >' causes unknown or uncertain. 

In 1912 the average amount of loss per 1,000 marks was 1.26 marks. 
In previous years the proportion had been: 

In ‘1897 1898 1899 igoo 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 rgoS 1909 1910 1911 
1.62 1.27 r.30 1,28 1.59 1,31 1.09 1.31 1.26 1.28 i.ri 1.34 1.06 r.36 1.28 

The working expenses in the small mutual societies only amounted to 
0.22 m. per i,ooo m. of the capital assured, a considerably smaller pro¬ 
portion than in the case of the large mutual societies and the companies 
limited by shares. The small expense is largeh^ due to the fact that to a very 
considerable extent the management of the district or communal societies 
is in the hands of officers elected by the commune, who receive no special 
remuneration for their work. Besides, in the case of these societies, the 
compensation fixed by the experts is most frequently paid directly by the 
party concerned and consequently does not figure in the society's accounts. 

To give the reader an idea of the comparative importance and the 
progress made by the small mutual fire insurance societies in Finland, we 
classify thcvse societies below according to the amount of their policies. 

Table VI. —Small Mutual Societies, according ta the Amount of the 
Policies issued by them on the ^ist. December of Varwus Years, 


Policies Number of Societies ia 





1896 

1900 

1905 

igio 

1912 

Less tlian 500,000 Finnisli Marks . . 

« . .... 

60 

■ ,.53 

41 

24 

,13 

Between 500,000 and 

1,000,000 Finnish Marks . 

80 

73 

65 

51 

,^38 

» 1,000,000 » 

2,000,000 


71 

383 

.85 

68 

67 

» 2,000,000 » 

5,000,000 


34 

:,.,6r 

Si 

'lie 

,,,,122 

» 5,000,000 » 

10,000,000 

» » * • 

5 

5 

10 

22 

34 

Mere tlian 10,000,000 . 


V B . . 

2 

3 

4 

6 

20 



Total . . . 

252 

278 

286 

287 

284 


Total . . 
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As vve see the average amount of the policies has increased in these 
sixteen years and there has been a very appreciable increase in the groups 
with larger amounts of policies. During the same period, the ar^erage 
amount assiired has increased from 1,306,000 Finnish marks per society 
to 3,272,000 marks. In spite of this very considerable progress, it is none the 
less certain that a large number of these societies must be considered as 
far from solid. 


§ 4. hlVBvSTOCR INSURANCE. 

In one of our preceding numbers we have already" dealt with the be¬ 
ginnings of livestock insurance in Finland, as well as with its organisation 
and development up to about 1911 (i). We may, therefore, now confine 
our observations to the changes that have occurred since then. 

Now as then, livestock risks are undertaken by two different classes 
of societies, both exclusively national and mutual, the “ large mutual 
societies extending their action at least to an entire province, and the 
‘‘smair" local societies generally working in a group of a few neighbouring 
communes. 

Of the large societies, there were on December 31st., 1913, altogether 
four, the same as in 1911. Three of them were provincial societies, the 
fourth extended its action, on the contrary, throughout the whole country. 

The increase in their business was as follows : 



Number of 
Horses 
Insured 

Amount 
Assured 
on Horses 

Head of 
Horned 
Cattle 
Insured 

Amount 
Assured 
on Horned 
Cattle 

Total 
, Amount 
Assured 

On December 31st., 1911 
» » » 1914 

27,188 

28,261 

11,278,181 

11*317,938 

17,428 

17,585 

2,599*351 

2,617,825 

13*877*942 

13*935,573 


On December 31st., 1914, of the horned cattle, 7,817 or 44.5% were 
insured ittdividuaUy, and 9,768 or 55.5 % collectively. The corresponding 
amounts assured were 1,087,685 and 1,530,140 Finnish Marks. The 
following figures show the work of the large mutual societies in 1913 : 

Fremimis Received for-Horses ■.295*335 marks 

® » » Homed Cattle . . 45*139 » 

Pa3mients to Reserve Fund ... . . 24,222 » ' 

C l a ims Paid for 836 Horses.214,966 ' » (' 3 %'of Total livestock lasiired). 

» » sj 281 Head of Homed Cattle 29,347 » {x.2% » » » 

WorMag ^Expenses and Commission . . . 119,914 ■' » '' 


:. See Ore Article “ livestock Insurance in Finland ”, in tie number of tMs Bulletin for 

May, 1913*;. ' ' ' 
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In other words, the claims paid for horses amounted to 1.9 marks 
and those for horned cattle to 1.13 mks. on an average per 100 mks. 
assured. The average claim paid was 257.14 mks. per horse and 104.44 
mks. per head of horned cattle. 

At the end of 1912 there were altogether iii small mutual livestock 
insurance societies, 30 of them only insuring horses, 4 only horned cattle, 
and 77 insuring both classes of livestock (i). 

At that date, the general position of this class of societies w'as as follows ; 


Horses ..32,634 insured for a total amount of 11,157,366 Finnish Mks* 

Horned Cattle.3^»293 » » » » » » 4,023,928 s 9 

Small I,,ivestock .... » » » » a » 21,065 » » 


Total , . . 15,202,359 Finnish Mks. 

The comparative importance and the progress made from year to 
year by the small local societies will be seen in the following table, in which 
the figures indicate the number of societies belonging to each group. 

T^bIvE VII. — Progress and Distribution oj the Small Livestock Insurance 
Societies in Finlamd according to the Amotmt of their Policies. 


Amount of Policies 


Years 

Tess than 
50,000 Marks 

Between 50,000 
and 

100,000 Marks 

Between 100,000 
and 

200,000 Marks 

Between 200,000 
and 

500,000 IMarks 

j 500,000 Marks 
and more 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1905. . . 

10 

17-9 

13 

23.2 

19 

33.9 

II 

19.6 

3 

5-4 

1906 . . . 

18 

23,7 

17 

22.4 

27 

35*5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907. , . 


i 7‘5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908 . . . 

16 

18.8 

17 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909 . . . 

16 

17-5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3-3 

1910 . . . 

22 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23 

23.0 

3 : 

3.0 

I911 . . . 

22 

21.0 

25 

23.8 

35 

33*3 

20 

19.0 

3 1 

2.9 

1912 . . . 

25 

22.5 

27 

24.3 

57 

33.4 

19 

I7.I 

3 i 

1 

2.7 


The number of accidents per cent of the total number of head of live* 
stock insured was 2.21 % for horses and 1.52 % for horned cattle. 

The claims paid amounted in the case of horses to 1.37 % and in that 
of horned cattle to 1.06 % of the value assured. The average claim paid 
per horse was 214.05 inks, and per head of horned cattle 71.08 marks. 

ii) For the small societies the most recent statistics published are those for 1912. 
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The premiiiins collected by the local mutual societies in 1912' were 
as follows : 

Finnisli aiks. 


Horse InsiiraD.ce. 100,036.21 

Horned Cattle Insurance. 26,733.67 

Contribiitioiis to the Reserve Tund._ 4,662.59 

General Contributions of Members. 96,352.65 


Total . . . 227,785.12 


■■ This total is 1.51 % of the average amount assured for the year. Other 
receipts, interest etc. brought in. 14,457 marks to the societies. The 
total revenue was, therefore, 242,242 mks. or' 1.61 % of the average 
amoiiiit assured. 

The expenditure was as follows: 


Claims Paid.194,402 mks. {1.29 % of fhe amount assured) 

Working Expenses . . . 24,099 » (0.16 % » )j )) ) 

Reserve Fund . 7,912 » {0,05 % » )> )> ) 

Other Expenditure . . . 16,124 » (o.iu% » » » ) 


Total . - . 212.537 mks. (1.61 % of the amount assured) 


Altogether we find that the year closed with a general loss of 295 
Finnish marks, an absolutely insignificant amount, we may say, but indic¬ 
ating all the same that the general situation of the small mutual livestock 
insurance societies is far from prosperous. And, indeed, the statistics 
for former years onl^- confiim this conclusion. Means are now being stud¬ 
ied to improve the financial position of these insurance institutions, which 
are of the greatest importance for the economic progress of rural Finland. 








MISCEI^LANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BUEGARIA. 


Insxjranceof aghicufturai. PRO!) ucb against hair. — The Central 
Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria (i) has a special section for the insurance 
of agricultural produce against hail (2). The utility of this institution is 
undeniable and it has been of great benefit to the national economy. The 
work of the Bank in this department is not characterized, as in the other 
departments, by the two distinct principles, harmony between which is 
the first condition for the regular working and prosperity of every credit 
institute, that is to say of rendering the greatest services to the national: 
economy and deriving therefrom a suitable profit. And indeed, since its 
foundation, in 1911, up to the present, the bank has made no profit out of ' 
the insurance department, as in granting claims it has always coiiMdered; 
the interest of the insured. In view of the importance of this special; 
work of the Bank, we reproduce the following information from the report 
for the year X914. 

The number of policy holders which was 25,026 in 1913 amounted to 
30,316 in 1914. The amount assured, however, decreased slightly: from 
39,326,400 frs. to 37,101,420 frs. This decrease is closely connected with 
the loss of Dobrudja, as in 1913 a total amount of 11,000,000 frs. in round 
numbers was assured for that province. The insuranceof agricultural pro¬ 
duce will be introduced in the hew territories in the course of the year. The 
largest number of polic}^ holders is reported for the district of Plevna, where 
there are 5,382 ; the smallest for that of Kustendil, 180. The amount as¬ 
sured in the Plevna district was 6,808,300 frs. and that assured in the Kus- 
tendil district only 135,890 frs. If the rich Dobrudja had not been lost, 
the amount assured this year, instead of 37,101,420 frs., would have been 
50,000,000 frs. In comparison with 1913, the total value assured has only 
decreased in the district of Bourgas. The cause of the decrease here, 
amounting to about 400,000 frs. was the destruction of many vineyards 
attacked by phylloxera. 

(i) See the artide on the “ Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria *' in the number of this 
Bulletin for February,„ 3:912. 

, (2) See the artide on'the. “ NewB^lation, on Agricultural Insurance and the Foundation 
of' aStete InsHtution (§ 3. I^w on the "Insurance Of Agricultural Products' agamst Hail) in the' 
number of this Bulletin for October, 1911, 
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L/Ct US see liow tlic cHiiourit assured, was distributed among tlie principal 

crops : 


Wheat. 

frs. 

. . . . 18,633.490 

Vines. 

. . . . 8,243,190 

Maize. 

. . . . 2,810,950 

Rve. 

. 2,782,740 

Oats. 

.... 1,128,970 

Barley. 

. . . . 1,063,460 


Tbe area of the farms insured was 11,831,904 ares. Most of these 
farms are private propert}^ Government institutes had only taken out ii 
policies for an amount of 36,320 frs. Agricultural co-operative societies took 
out 15 polices for an amount of 53^^75^^ 

In 1914 hail fell frequently in abundance and 441 communes or more 
than a third of those insured suffered severely. Claims to the amount of 
1,623,960 frs. were paid to 6,292 persons in 1914; whilst in 1913 only 
754,199 frs. were paid. Thus the amount of the claims paid in 1914 was 
more than twice that paid in the preceding year. The average claim paid 
per member insured was, in 1914, 258.10 fr. as against 217.82 fr. in 1913. 
For the first time since its foundation has this department of the Bank 
suffered such heavy losses, which not only could not be covered by the 
premiums collected, amounting to 1,881.513 frs., but swallowed up almost 
entirely the subvention of 600,000 frs. granted by the State. The area that 
suffered by hail was 870.850 ares against 472,359 ares in 1913. The 
premiums collected for vineyard insurance were insufficient to pay the 
claims for vineyards damaged. 

The situation due to the European war prevents the regular collection 
of the premiums, so that the Board of Management has contracted a loan 
with the credit department of the bank, so as to be able to pay the claims 
when due. This loan will be gradually repaid as the insurance premiums 
for. 1914 .are collected.' 

(Summarised from the Ec}io de Bulgarie of May nth., 1915). 


CANADA. 


The SASKATCHEWAN HAH, INSURANCE COMMISSION. — In I 912 ''''the"' 
Saskatchewan legislature passed an act for the introduction of a system 
of hahihsurance throughout'thC’ Province,'" and 'for the'" creation of 'A Com¬ 
mission to administer the system introduced. Acceptance of the pro¬ 
visions," of the' Act'iS'''Optiohal''Upon'the'part 'of'riiral raiiriicipalities'/in each 
of which the proposal to'adopt the 'Act must be submitted' to'"'the'vote'o'f 
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the ratepayers. When the Act has been adopted, however, all land within 
the botindaries of the rural municipality concerned comes within the oper¬ 
ation of the insurance scheme and is compulsorily assessed. The amount 
of the assessment is fixed at four cents per acre and the amount of the in¬ 
demnity is limited to five dollars per acre. The original proposal was for 
a tax of one and a half cents and an indemnity of six dollars. 

Early in 1913 the proposal to adopt the Act was submitted to the 
ratepayers in 154 rural municipalities, and in 115 of these the proposal was 
approved. A Commission was appointed consisting of three members, of 
whom one was appointed by the Eieutenant Governor and two were elected 
by the representatives of the municipalities which had accepted the scheme. 

The first report of the Hail Commission was presented on March 3rd., 
1914, and showed that during the year ending February 2Sth., 1914, the 
amount actually paid in claims was $ 625,488 as against a total of $485,343 
paid in hail insurance claims by all the ordinary commercial companies, 
sixteen in number/doing business in Saskatchewan. The total number of 
claims was 5,300 and the area damaged, to which individual claims related, 
varied from a few acres up to 2,000 acres. Many of the claims were still 
unpaid at the end of the year, as the Commission had no funds in hand 
with which to meet them, owing to the fact that a considerable number of 
the rural municipalities had still to pay over to the Commission either the 
w'hole or a part of the tax of four cents per acre levied for the purpose of 
insurance. The yield of the tax should have been paid over before October 
1st., but on that date a considerable amount w^as still outstanding. . 

An amendment to the Act now piro^des that, municipalities in ar- 
reto with their .payments to the Commission may be fined.’ Such a 
provision was certainly necessary, for the Hail Commission began the sec¬ 
ond year of: its activity with, unpaid claims on hand amounting to 
$126,472 and with only $ 7 in cash in the bank. 

In the second year; ending February 28th., 1915, the number of rural 
muhicipalities under the provisions of the Act was 126, which was it more 
than in the first year. The net revenue of the insurance rate levied in 
these municipalities, was $ 856,994. The Hail Commission, armed with the 
power of penalising defaulting municipalities, was able to get sufficient 
funds in hand and to begin paying claims fully a month earlier than in 1913. 

The number of claims presented in 1914 w^as 3,568 a figure which com¬ 
pares very favourably with the first year’s total Of 5,300 claims. The net 
result of the second year’s working was that the claims outstanding at the 
beginning of the year w^ere all duly paid, as well as all claims arising during 
the year—the latter amounting to $ 511,932. The cost of administering the 
Act showed a very slight relative increase; rising from 3.26 per cent, of the 
total reventie in 1913, to 3:36 per cent, in 1914. 

The third year of the working of the scheme began with 127 rural 
municipalities finder the operation of the Act. ^ 


6 
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FRAJNXE). 


The application of the principle of professional risks to 
forestry enterprise. — On the ist. of next September, the law of 
July iSth., 1914, extending the provisions of the law of-April 9th,, 1898 
on accidents in work to forestry undertakings will come into force. In 
this connection, a decree and executive regulations were issued on May 
27th., 1915, the principal object being to establish the forms on which 
the victims of accidents, their representatives or heirs must report 
to the head of the undertaking, when the place in which the accident 
is not in the commune in which he lives. The use of these forms, 
however, is not compulsor^L but they are placed at the disposal of those 
concerned in all municipal offices, so as to facilitate the accomplishment 
of the formalities required by the law. They are so made out that, when 
duly filled in, they may give the contractors all the information they require 
in regard to the circumstances of the accident, so as to enable them to 
estimate the probable consequences and to make their report, after having 
ascertained the facts. 

The executive regulations aim at establishing the rules according to 
which the wages of the farm labourers in each department shall be fixed, in 
order that they may serve as the basis for the calculation of the com¬ 
pensation due to labourers' victims of accidents in forestry work or 
their heirs, when the victim was not paid by the head of the enterprise 
or had no fixed wages. 

The wages shall be fixed for each department by the prefect after con¬ 
sultation with the mixed commission appointed in accordance with the 
first article of the decree and the results obtained by means of adminis¬ 
trative enquiries from masters' and labourers^ syndicates, the superint¬ 
endent of agricultural services and other competent persons, 


GR]^AT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


I,: — The agricultural and .general co-operative, insurance 
SOCIETY. — This society was formed in 1908 in order to secure for its poli¬ 
cy-holders any profits which may be made on their insurances. Its busi¬ 
ness is practically confined to members of co-operative societies who are 
recommended by the societies to which they belong and the so-called 
“moral” risk is thus largely eliminated. The Society has, therefore, a 
somewhat greater immunity ■ from- claims than ordinary proprietory 
companies. 
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Prior to the Society undertaking any business a fund of £20,000 was 
subscribed, principally by the Directors, and their friends, in order that the 
earlier policy-holders might be fully protected. Further, re-insurance 
contracts were entered into by the Society, whereby its total liabihty in any 
one loss was strictly limited. The original fund has been largely augmented 
by the issue of shares and by reserves, etc., created out of the profits, all 
of which are wholly the property of the individual members of the Society. 

At the end of each year of insurance, the societies accounts are audit¬ 
ed and if, after paying all claims and expenses, a sufficient surplus is dis¬ 
closed, a bonus is then declared, which is allocated amongst the members in 
proportion to the premium which each one has paid the Society. That 
the scheme has prospered is shown by the following figures : 



Net 

Net 

Rate 


Premiums 

Tosses 

of Bonus 

Year 

— 

— 

Declared 

— 

£ 

£ 

— 

1909. 

CO 

H 

74 

25 per cent* 

1910 . . ... 

. 2,141 

683 

25 » » 

I9II. 

. ^.969 

587 

35 » » 

1912 ..... 

. 4.165 

1,010 

30 » a 

1913 ..... 

• • • • • 5.931 

3.691 

Nil. 

1914. 

. 6,506 

2,963 

15 per cent. 


The year 1913 was remarkable for the number of farm fires which oc¬ 
curred, and, although the society could have declared a modest bonus, it 
was thought prudent to forego any distribution of bonus in respect of 
that year. 

Of every pound sterling paid by the members in premiums it is calcul¬ 
ated that 9 shillings go to the payment of claims ; 3 shillings as commis¬ 
sion to the societies who recommend the policy-holder; 3 shillings in w-ork- 
ing expenses of the Insurance Society; 3 shillings to the payment of 
bonus and the remaining 2 shillings go to the payment of interest on 
shares or to the formation of some fund which is wholly for the benefit of 
the members. ' 

{"Btom Co-operation in A^iiculitire, Iso, Jvnit 1^1$). 




2. — Catti® akd pig instjkakce societies. — In a recent issue ne 
reproduced some statistics which had been specially, compiled for .the 
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Journal of the Board of Agriculture, concemiag the work of mutal pig in¬ 
surance societies in England and Wales in IQH. 19^^ ^ 9^3 (t)- These 

figures related both to registered and to unregistered pig insurance societies. 
In the Board of Trade Labour Gazette of May appear some statistics for the 
years 1909 to 1913, which relate only to registered societies, but embrace 
cattle insurance societies as v/ell as pig insurance societies. The statistics 
are as .follows: 


1 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

X913 

Number of Societies making . 
Returns. 

57 ; 

5S 

• 

58 

61 

63 

Total Membership . . . : 

3>574 1 

3-625 

3,600 

3,596 

3,531 

Receipts : 

Contributions . . ■ 

Other Receipts.■ 

£ 1 

1,761 ; 

405 : 

£ 

X.S 35 

507 

£ 

1,809 

453 

£ 

1,822 

472 

£ 

■1,883 

491 

Total Receipts 

2,256 i 

2,342 

i 2,262 

2,294 

2,374 

Expenditure ; - 

Benefits to Members , . . . 
'Working Expenses. 

3871 

1,751 

388 

1,924 

1 ^57 

1,815 

i 290 

1,784 

285 

Total Expenditure.... 

2,295 i 

2,139 

; 2,181 

2,105 

2,069 „ 

Total Funds at End of year ■ 

7,671 j 

8,105 

! 8,112 

8,344 

8,610 


The registered pig and cattle societies, however, constitute only a small 
minority of the total number of such societies; there were about 1,206 un¬ 
registered pig and cattle societies in England alone. 


SWITZERLAND. 


^, , Haeo .in*. 1914.It is well" known what 

importance many of the Swiss Cantons give to the subject of the insurance 
of crops against hail. Up to the end of 1914 Confederation charged it¬ 
self with half of the expenditure supported by the Cantons, independently 
of the cantonal subsidy. The financial situation of the Confederation may, 
however, ver>- probably force it to consider whether it will not be advis-' 
able to make some changes in regard to. the principles on which hail insur- 
ance subventions, are granted, so as to economise also, in this department. 

y. ■ Receat'Developiiient of Mutual-Pig Insurance "in England and "Wales,” BidleUn 

o'i Bconemic.mtM'S(k:iai Irddiigeme, 
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Tlie Federal Agricultural Department has alread}^ taken some action in 
this sense, deciding provisionally that in and after 1915 the subsidies shall 
not exceed 50 % of the policy expenses, 20 % of the premiums for insur¬ 
ance of vine^mrds and 12.5 % of those for insurance of other crops. 

In 1914 the federal subsidy for the encouragement of hail insurance 
amounted to 261,458 fr. The Confederation and the Cantons spent al¬ 
together 522,917 fr.; in premiumus 389,882 frs. and in policies 138,034 frs. 
The amount assured in Switzerland in 1914 was 81,356,404 frs. and the num¬ 
ber of policies was 16,661. 

Of the 25 States of the Confederation, 21 place on their estimates of 
expenditure an amount for the encouragement of hail insurance. The 
Cantons of Uri, Glarus, Orisons and Ticino make no sacrificas for this 
object. It must, however, be remembered that in the Cantons of Uri, 
Glarus and Orisons hail storms are exceedingly rare and the risks in 
these cantons of herbaceous crops are of little importance. 

The Canton that spends most on this insurance in proportion to its 
population is Geneva, 3,845 frs. per 1,000 persons engaged in agriculture. 
Next comes the small Canton of Zug, spending altogether 6,00 0 frs. or i ,342.86 
frs. per 1,000 of the agricultural population. For this Canton alone 956 
policies are reported and an assured amount of 2*,319,350 fr. 

After Zug comes Neuchatel wdth, 1,275 policies and assured value of 
1,622,094 fr. 

Then there follow closely tbe Cantons of Schafihausen, Appenz^ell E,, 
Uucerne, Aargau and Basle Country. Schaffhausen spends about 700 fr. 
per 1,000 of the agricultural population; in 1914 2,365 policiesw^erereport¬ 
ed for an assured amount of i ,999,720 frs. Appenzell E. spends about 600 
fr. per 1,000 farmers and reported Boo policies for an assured amount of 
more than 1,100,000 frs. Lucerne also spends about 600 fr. per 1,000 of 
the farming population, and reports about 6,000 policies with an assured 
amount of 13,500,000 frs. This Canton received from the Confederation in 
1914 a subsidy of 27,211.38 fr. Aargau spends about 500 frs. pet i,ogo 
farmers, and showed 12,000 policies and assured value of 7,180,000 frs. Bdsle 
Country also spends about half a franc per member of the agricultural 
population. Then follow the Cantons of Schwyz, Nidwalden and Valid, in 
which the expenditure is between 400 and 470 frs. per 1,000 inhabitants. 
Vaud showed 4,028 policies and about 7,000,000 frs. capital assuxed. 
The Federal subsidy received by this Canton in 1914 was 34,470 frs. 

Next come Zurich, Thurgau, Berne and, at a little distance, Basle City 
and St. Gall. Zurich showed 5,198 policies, Thurgau 3,622, Berne 14,335, 
Basle City 43 and St Gall 5,360. The values assured "were respectively 
5,151,040 frs.; 2,970,450 frs.; 20,603,830 frs.; 112,070 frs.; and 4,400,800 frs. 

The Cantons of Obwalden, Fribourg, Appenzell Int. and Valais spend 
less in proportion to the farming population. 

(Summarised from an article in Agricoltore Ticinese, Year XEVII, No. 35. Eo- 
carno, June igth., 1915)- 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


SPAIN. 


ASKXSIO BOURGON (Ramon); I^os Seguros la previston en Esp.-vna, (Imuyance and 
Thrift in Spain], lecture Delivered at the 3rd. International Congress of Commercial Ex¬ 
pansion, Barcelona, 1914. “ Anales del Instituto Nacioiial de Prevision ”, Year VI, 
Xo. 22, December, 1014, pp. 297-31S. 

The lecturer divides the study of the questions with which he deals 
into two parts. In the first, he considers the situation of insurance and 
thrift in Spain up to 1908, and in the second from that year up to the pre¬ 
sent moment. This division is in accord with the radical change that took 
place in 190S in the direction given to thrift and insurance, through the 
foundation of the General Insurance Commission and the National Thrift 
Institute, which are two manifestations of State intervention in this aspect 
of social life. 

The author devotes special attention to the situation of the various 
branches of insurance, giving interesting statistical tables, but it is to be re¬ 
gretted that he has not devoted a special chapter to agricultural insurance. 

In respect to thrift as represented by savings and the constitution of 
pensions and annuities, Senor Bourgon, gives an account of the work, as 
well as of the organisation and mode of working of some of the most important 
institutions such as the Madrid Pawn Institute, that of Barcelona etc.... 
and deals quite specialty with the National Thrift Institute (i). 

He ends his account with a chapter in which he states what in bis 
opinion should be done to give instruction in insurance in Spain. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ASHBY (-Arteijr W.) : Village Clubs .and Assoclations; In the 'Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cuiturai'Society of England,” VoL 75, 1914.' ' ' ■ ' 

The English villages in the Middle Ages, the writer of this article tells 
US/were filled with guilds or fraternities, religious in origin, but embracing 

(i) See the , numbers of this Bulletin for November-December, 19 ii and Maj' 1913» 
pp. 163 and 139 respectively. 
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in their objects the material and moral welfare of their members. For the 
most part, however, these organisations were sw^ept away by the Reformation 
and it was not until the eighteenth centur\^ that village associations again 
began to^ be formed. The friendly societies w^hich then arose w^ere for mut¬ 
ual insurance, usually providing benefits in case of sickness or paying fun¬ 
eral expenses in case of death. Many of these “ sick and burial clubs’" were 
far from successful; their financial basis was unsound, the}’^ w^ere badl}^ 
managed, and disaster resulted. But in spite of failures the clubs did much 
useful work, and many village clubs continued to exist even after the de¬ 
velopment of the large friendly societies with numerous branches. The 
passing of the National Health Insurance Act in 1910 resulted in the clos¬ 
ing of a large number of the clubs. In some cases, as in Lincolnshire, efforts 
have been made to preserve them by federating them with a central society. 

Besides the independent village societies, a certain number of county 
societies were formed, with branches in the villages. They w^ere usually 
established by philanthropic persons, who retained the management in their 
owm hands. Thus, although they had a sounder financial basis and were 
better managed, they did not give the villagers the same training in business 
and mutual action as the village club. The large orders, such as the For¬ 
esters "b the Oddfellows,"" etc., have branches in many villages, and these 
usually have more autonomy than the branches of the county societies. 

Other kinds of benefit society are also to be found in the villages. Dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of the 19th. century, “tontines’" were common in the 
villages of the southern and eastern countries. These societies take regular 
subscriptions from their members, and make periodical divisions of part of 
their funds, retaining the remainder for future division amongst surviving 
members. 

The writer of the article also describes the various forms of mutual 
live-stock insurance society to be found in English villages, as well as the 
not very numerous credit societies and live-stock improvement societies. 
He also notes the local horticultural societies which, by organising flower 
and vegetable shows, have done so much to stimulate improvement in the 
cultivation of gardens and allotments. 




Part III: Credit 


GERMANY. 


MEASURES T.^KEN OR PROPOSED BY THE PRUSSIAN EAND- 
SCHAFTEN FOR THE EXTENSION OF THEIR MORTGACxE 
CREDIT TO PEASANT HOLDINGS, 

by Br. R. I^eweck, 

Pmnicy General Syndic of the Landschaft at Koenigsberg in Prussia 
[East Prussian Landschaft). 


§ I. General remarks. 


It has already been said, in the number of this Bulletin for February, 
1914, that the most important task the Prussian Fandschaften have now 
to accomplish is the conversion oi all the mortgage debts of the small farm¬ 
ers, from debts to private individ-nals, they nowr are for the most part, 
into debts secured on leUres de gages (bonds). This was not originally included 
in the system of a gricultural credit. The five older handschaften, that of 
Silesia, the Credit Institute for the Nobles' Estates of Kurmark and Neu- 
maik and the Tandschaften of Pomerania, West and East Prussia were 
only intended to meet the requirements of the nobles and the large landed 
proprietors. Not only, the peasants, but even the small independent holders 
[Kdllmer) were excluded, on principle, from the Eandschaften. This 
was not only on account of the limited ownersliip of the peasants, but it 
was also, above all in the case of the small independent landholders {KdU~ 
mer), whose possession was as free and unrestricted as that of the nobles, 
a consequence of the political power of the latter.. And if at a later date 
the Eandvschaften were opened to the peasants, this was done not only for 
reasons of law and administrative technique, but also for political reasons. 
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Up to 1848 no Itaiidscliaft, except that of East Prussia, had contemplated 
the admission of landholders who were not noble, (i). But even in East 
Prussia the admission of the small independent landholders {Kdllmer) in 
iSoS oiih’ opened the institution to an insignificant proportion of the land¬ 
holders not belonging to the nobility. The peasants were still excluded, even 
those on the cloiriains, who, however, after 1808, were the absolute propri¬ 
etors of their farms. Two events led to the admission of peasants as mem¬ 
bers of the Landschaften and the foundation of similar institutes for the 
peasant landholders. The first condition necessary was the abolition of 
the restrictions in regard to the contraction of debts on the regulated 
peasants’ holdings, introduced in 1811. This condition was fulfilled when 
on December 29th., 1843, these restrictions were abrogated. Then a 
complete change of tendency in the land policy of the Prussian State was 
necessar}'. It had been inspired in the early part of the nineteenth century 
by the prevailing opinion of the time, that '' it was better for the small 
landholders not to obtain credit on their land. The change came about 
as a consequence of the gradual regulation of the relations of the peasants 
with their landlords, the improved economic conditions of the peasants, 
and the individualism introduced into the national economy in accordance 
with the political ideas of the year 1848. Thus, the political agitation of 
1S48 was one of the causes of the organisation of credit for peasant land¬ 
holders. 

The Landschaften extended their credit to peasant landholders in 
various w^ays. In East Prussia and Posen the peasants became members 
of the Landschaft itself; in Silesia, Brandenburg, Pomerania and West 
Prussia special associations were formed working in co-operation with the 
nobles' Landschaften; in Silesia the association was a section of the Instit¬ 
ute for the nobles' estates, in the three other provinces independent 
corporations were formed. The Schleswig-Holstein Landschaft, founded in 
1895, extended its business in 1907 to include credit to peasant holders, 
and the '' landschaftUcher Kreditverband, " founded in 1882 for the pro¬ 
vince of Schleswfig-Holstein, was at first intended almost exclusively for 
the benefit of the peasant landholders. The first Landschaft to grant 
credit to peasants was that of East Prussia, (2) in accordance with the order 
of May 4th., 1849 approving the resolution of the National Diet of October 
Qth., 1847. It was followed by the Landschaft of Silesia, in accordance with 
a rule of May iith., 1849 afterwards by the other Landschaften. 

First of all the Landschaften extended their credit to the peasants 
holdings on the same system as that instituted for the nobles' CvStates, 
without any new organisation taking account of the special character of 

", „ Das laiidschaftliche Kreditswesen .Preussens. Strassburg," 1907. pp. 105 

et' seqq. '' ' ■■ ■ ■ ' 

(2),,I aiiist viadi<ate tiie claim' of tbe East Prussian Esndscliaft to tliis merit,'against that 
by.'Ocertz for the Silesian Eandschaft in “ Die Verfassung und' Verwaltung. der Schlesi- 
schen, I^asdschaft, 4th. edition, ^p. 168,. without wishing to detract from,' the ,honour of ^the 
Beslan Eandschaft ,as:tlie oldest, and -in. many' respects the model Eandschaft.' ■ ■ 
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peasant land. This special character is due partly to causes of a personal 
nature and partly to the different nature of the peasants' farms and tlie 
large farms. While, on the one hand, the extension of the handschafteii s 
land credit was impeded by the dulness of the peasants and their re¬ 
pugnance to any innovation ; on the other hand, the Landschaften generally 
neglected to take measures to encourage the peasants to take advantage of 
the land credit, by rendering'the process of the grant of loans easier, facil¬ 
itating access to the loan offices for the applicants for loans and adapting 
the rules for the valuation of holdings to the special character of peasants’ 
farms, taking into consideration above all the relatively higher value of the 
buildings and the higher purchase price. Only in some individual Land- 
schaften can we find the commencement of this specialisation of credit to 
peasants. But up to 1895 there was no systematic organisation of the 
credit granted by the Landschaften to peasants.' It wms the Royal Govern¬ 
ment that took the initiative in founding chambers of agriculture in accord¬ 
ance with the law of June 30th., 1894. “ The Chamber of Agriculture ”, 

according to the official statement of the reasons for the law, ” must unite 
the whole body of farmers in a corporation founded upon a solid and dur¬ 
able basis and among its duties will be the preparation and execution, in 
agreement with the Government, of legislative and administrative measures, 
with a view to the improvement of the system of land credit and the 
prevention of the evils of the excessive indebtedness of landed prepert}" 
and the injurious forms of it. ” 

The subject of the further elaboration of the system of land credit for 
the peasants was then discussed in 1895 in all the provinces by the Govern¬ 
ment authorities and the parties concerned. In a conference of the general 
directors of the Landschaften {Geneml-Landschafts-Direktoren), colled, by the 
Minister of Agriculture, the means for and the need of improving the land 
credit system for the peasants in the eastern provinces, that is to say in 
relation with the mortgage debt on peasant holdings, was also discussed. 
After the reporter appointed by the Agricultural |Department had made 
his statement, and opened the meeting, the discussion was at first limited to 
the Eastern provinces, as the conditions in these provinces were considered 
to be uniform, the Landschaften were the chief agricultural land credit 
institutions there and the organisation of this branch of the credit system was 
held to be comparatively satisfactory in the western part of the kingdom. 
After discussion, it was agreed that the Landschaften should in the future 
occupy themselves more with the promotion of land credit for the small 
landholders and with the improvement of the institutions established, in 
so far as was necessary. After that many measures were adopted in all 
the Landschaften in the direction of organisation and administrative tech¬ 
nique, so as to render land credit a greater benefit to the peasant holdings. 
First of all, the field of action of the Landschaften was everywhere formally 
extended, by the extension of the limits fixed for the mortgages on peasant 
holdings. The fundamental principle was generally accepted that it must 
be allowed that all holdings, on the produce of which a family livesy can be 
mortgaged. Afterwards also the proportions of the loans to be granted 
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were increased. 'The limit for the loans was fixed in all the Tandschafteii 
at ids. of the estimated value of the land. Then supplementary^ 
loans were, more generally granted in money to make up the difference 
between the actual quotation and the nominal value of the letires de gage. 
Ill addition to these changes in .the organisation, everywhere admin¬ 
istrative measures were adopted to ensure the small holdings the benefits 
cf the credit granted by the baiidschaften. All that has been done in this 
direction, I shall show when I describe the conditions of each special Tand- 
schaft. How'ever, as far as possible to avoid repetition, I shall only indic¬ 
ate the details of the development of this organisation in the case of East 
Prussia, more especially", as it is only^ in the case of that province that I 
have all the necessary- elements at my^ disposal. As regards the other 
I^andschaften, in which the administrative measures adopted have sub¬ 
stantially had the same object as those of the East Prussian Landschaft, 
I shall confine myself to indicating the legislative measures and the changes 
in organisation and the success realised by them and only" devote a few 
words to their measures of administrative technique in so far as they 
present any* peculiar features. 


§ 2 . East Prussian landschaft. 

After the introduction, in 1S49, of credit for peasant holdings 
the distinction of holdings according to their legal character, that is as 
noble estates, small independent holdings {Kdllmisoher Besitz)^n^ peasants’ 
holdings, lost its practical value, altllough it was maintained in so far as 
the general guarantee was only extended to peasant holdings when the 
mortgage loan was issued under the form of de gage. In the efforts 

of the administration of the Landschaft to encourage the land credit granted 
by these institutions, the holdings w^ere no longer considered as nobles’ 
estates or peasants’ holdings, but as large and small holdings. The de¬ 
signation of small holdings w^as given to those of an area of less than 100 
ha. in the mountains and less than 50 ha. in the plain. 

This was because, in district council meetings individual voting rights 
(Vinhiimmhefe^hiigmig) • were possessed ..by ..those, representatives, of the 
Landschaft w^ho wrere ommers of more than 104 and 52 ha. respectively^ 
whilst the owners of smaller holdings only voted collectively. The smallest 
area of the holdings which can be mortgaged is that on the produce of 
which the proprietor can live, and the estimated value of which according 
to the principles of estimation of the Landschaft is at least 1,500 marks. 
Of the 10,725 holdings on which loans had been granted up to 1895, 8,166 
were less than 100 ha. in area. But, on the other hand, there are in East 
Prussia more than 60,000 holdings which may" obtaiii loans from the 
^ndschaft. These belong for the most part to the class of small hold- 
Tiags. Consequently,, the . mortgaged -.holdings,,, although., for. the most part. 
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small, only represent a very small proportion of the total number which 
can be mortgaged by the Landschaft. 

The measures taken by the Landschaft for the diffusion of land credit 
may be examined from three different points of view. 

1 . — The changes introduced in the principles of valuation and the 
regulations for the grant of loans were in the first place of essential importance. 
First of all the minimum of valuation was reduced. However, this value has 
not been changed, because since 1849 in the East Prussian Tandschaft all the 
rural holdings, the value of which, as estimated according to the valuation 
principles of the Eandschaft, was less than 1,500 marks and which can be 
considered as independent farms, leaving out of consideration any possible 
supplementary revenue of the owner,- may receive loans on mortgage. 
These conditions are, as a rule, satisfied in the good districts, that is to say 
in plains, by holdings of about 3 ha., in less fertile regions by those of about 
5 ha., but in isolated cases the minimum value is reduced even to 2 ha., 
and the net yield estimated for purposes of the land tax {Grumsteiier- 
reinertrag) to 15 marks. By these provisions the conditions to be satisfied 
before mortgage loans are granted are already as far as possible reduced, 
above all if the condition is maintained that the farm must support the 
owner. This principle, that the produce of the farm must be sufficient 
to support the owner, has not yet been abandoned in East Prussia, 
because, if it were, the chief value of the holdings would consist in 
the buildings, which could not be reconciled with the character of the 
land credit granted by the Eandschaft. Although the power of granting 
mortgage loans on small farms in East Prussia has notbeenformally extend¬ 
ed, there has, however, really been such an extension, as in the course of 
years the valuations in the case of small holdings have been more favour¬ 
able and sometimes even higher than in the case of large estates. In this 
respect, the following changes have taken place: 

(1) The investment of plus values, which on the principles of valu¬ 
ation of June i8th,, 1895 was only considered in the case of holdings of 
more than 100 ha. in the mountains and more than 50 ha. in the plains, in 
1899 WAS taken into account in the case of holdings of from 50 to 100 ha,, in 
the mountains and of from 25 to 50 ha. in the plains and in 1908 in that of all 
holdings in the plains of more than 5 ha. Finallyvin 1900, the, limit of area 
in respect to the consideration of the investment of plus values, was en¬ 
tirely abolished, so that § 21. paragraph i. of the principles of valuation of 
June i8th., 1905 (1913 edition) now provides in a general sense: In 
specially favourable and permanent conditions the investment of thei plus 
values allowed under § 23 may be consideredt 

(2) The asupply of drmfgM breeding stock, 

calculatedon the basis of the area ofthe fields, meado ws and pasture grounds 
of the farm to be valued, is as a rule insisted on in order that the maximum 
amount of the definite capital may be utilised without restriction. However, 
up to 1904, no account was taken of the .stock of pigs. Since then the value 
oka; pig more Than''six months old is considered as oneTenth of that of a 
head of large cattle (horse; ox, cow) (§ 34 of the valuation principles) 
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Ill this way the requirements above all of smallholdings have been satisfied, 
pig improvement being a far more important source of revenue for them 
than for the large estates. ■ 

(3) {a) In the case of land cultivated as meadows situated in the first 
section of the plain of the Memel and placed after valuation in the first or 
second class of the meadows in the plains, no further deduction is made 
for ivant of buildings or livestock. The application of this provision was 
extended in 1908 to the rest of the plain of the Memel and to that of the 
Brausen. (&)The addition for plain land, prerdously allowed only in the case 
of fields and meadows of the ist. and 2nd. class of holdings in the plains 
of the Memel and the Brausen, was allow^ed in 1908 in the case of pasture 
land of the first and second class with an increase of the maximum rate from 
200 to 400 marks per ha- 

The increase in the estimated value of the holdings of the plain made 
possible by these changes satisfies the conditions of small and very small 
holdings, which predominate in the lower districts and furnish, in con¬ 
sequence of their assured gross yield and their comparatively low w/orking 
expenses, higher net qdelds than larger holdings. 

(4) So as to include in the valuation and in the mortgage granted by 
the Landschaft the value of the forests and of the utilisation of the wood 
derived from them, which the principles of valuation of land did not take 
into special account, in 1901 provisionwasmadefor a supplementary estim¬ 
ate of the yield of the forests to be added to the estimated value of the 
holding, so that forest holdings w'ere now valued and mortgaged not merely 
according to the value of the soil, but also according to the value of the 
forest yield. But for the purpose the working of the forest had to be regul¬ 
ated in accordance with the principles of the State Forestry Department 
and so this supplementary estimate was only made in the cavSe of large 
forest holdings of at least 100 ha. in area. The provision did not apply 
in the case of small holdings. They were only taken into consideration 
for the purposes of the estimation of wooded land {Boden- ‘UnU Waldhe- 

iutroduced in 1910, and appl3dng to forests of at least 15 ha. 
in area,taking into account besides the value of the soil also that of the wood 
as approximately ascertained; for the purpose itistruethe scientific worMiig 
of the forest, ensuring its maintenance is required, but it is not required 
that the forest should be worked according to the rules adopted for State 
forests. 

(5) What is called the supplementary estimateof 15 % of the 
amount calculated on the value of the capital, allowed up to 1913 for holdings 
the yield of which was specially high, was raised in 1908 to 20 % for hold¬ 
ings on which the buildings and livestock represented at least 25 %. This 
supplement is an advantage above all for small and medium sized holdings, 
on wMch the value of the buildings is larger in proportion to tho value of 
the land: than on large holdings.:’:’. 

y "(6):'' In :elahomtingdhe system of supplements in 1913,'every attention 
was given ;to.'the::.special conditions.’of the’small .and medium” sized holdings. 
The, value."of the'buildings and livestock, which''is' considerable"'on small 
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holdings, will be for the most part included in the stock sit^ppiement [Besiands- 
zuschlag). This must be calculated in hundredths of the value of the fields, 
meadows, pasture land and waters. The maximum amount allowed 
increases inversely wuth the size of the holding and is 20 % for holdings 
of more than 100 ha., 25 % for those between 30 and 100 ha., 30 % for 
those between 10 and 30 ha. ; and 40 % for those less than 10 hectares. 
With regard to these holdings of less than 10 ha., those were especially 
contemplated that are held by small landowners called Kdiner, those 
of rural artisans and small industrials in villages and the small independent 
holdings of one piece {Aushaiden), which are very much in demand and 
find a ready sale. So also in fixing the conditions for the class supplement 
(Klassenzuschlag) which may be allowedin addition to the stock supplement, 
as an estimate of the value of the quite special permanent character of 
the holding, every attention has been paid to the special character of the 
peasant holding, as for example the value of the favourable position in 
which the fields lie to each other and to the farm buildings, as well as the 
proximity of high roads or towns etc. 

II. — By means of the above changes, the East Prussian Landschaft 
has been enabled to grant small landholders at least as large loans as 
those to owners of medium sized and large farms, if not larger loans. Other 
provisions have been adopted for the facilitation of credit for smallholdings 
and the reduction of expenditure in connection with it. In this connection 
we must make the following remark : 

(1) For the purposesof the valuation, a certified copy of the map made 
for purposes of the land tax had to be presented, on which the land cultiv¬ 
ated and the kind of crops had to be marked by a sworn surveyor. In 
1892, this rule had already been modified .so as to diminish the costs of 
valuation of smaller farms, by the abolition of the necessity for the in¬ 
spection of the crops on the spot by the surveyor in the case of farms of less 
than 50 ha., while the councillors of the Landschaft, entrusted with the estim^ 
ation, were themselvestoascertain the changes made in regard to the crops 
indicated for purposes of the land tax, and the prodnctive possibilities of 
the soil and enter them in the surve3^ register. This rule was extended in 
1910 to apply to holdings of from 50 to 100 ha. when a corrected map already 
existed that had been utilised for a previous estimate, provided no change 
had been made in the crops cultivated or that the changes made had been 
insignificant in respect to the total area of the holding. 

(2) For the estimate of value, made in accordance with the net yield 
as estimated for the purposes of the land tax,for which since 1910 a 
valuation 45 times as high as the net yield may be accepted, the costs of 
inspection are not generally considered in the case of holdings of less than 
100 ha. Only when the estimated value is reckoned as more than 36 times 
the net ^neld estimated for the land tax is inspection indispensable and 
to be paid for. 

(3) The compensations to the Fandschaft’s Councillor entrusted with 
the valuation for his travelling expenses form a heav^Echarge against hold¬ 
ings of small area. Already, in the tariff of expenditure established in 
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1S92, account was taken of this, when the amounts to be pa.id by the land¬ 
holder for costs of valuation were established, on the basis of the area of the 
holding and partly on the net yield estimated for purposes of the land tax 
accepted as the measure of value, independent^' of the situation of the 
holding and the joiirne}’ to be made by the appraiser... So also the valuation 
commissions received fixed amounts as compensation per day and for their 
travelling expenses, so that the small and large estimates and the long and 
short journe^rs compensated each other. In 1895, the expenditure in this 
connection was reduced in the case of holdings of less than' 50 ha., and by 
way of exception also for those a little larger if belonging to a single 
proprietor and even if held collectively and if the valuations were made one 
immediately after the other (in the case of ydiat is called village yalii- 
ations), so that the total expenditure is only paid for the first valuation 
and only half the expenditure is paid in the case of each of the later 
operations. In 1913 the expenses for valuation were still further reduced, 
on the ground that it was nece.ssary to reduce the cost of the credit 
granted b^^ the Landschaft, above all.for the very small holdings, so as to 
bring mortgage loans to the class of small land owners. A sliding scale v/as 
established for the valuation expemses, graduated according to the area of 
the holdings, varying from 350 marks for holdings of more than 1,000 ha. 
to 15 marks for those of 5 ha. The reduction of expenditure thus obtained 
is so great that no further reduction for village valuations can be con¬ 
templated. 

(4) A special facility and at the same time a reduction of the costs of 
valuation has been arranged by the General Management of the Landschaft 
since 1907 itself providing the requisites for valuation of holdings of less tha n 
50 ha. area. In return for this assistance only the personal expenses of the 
board are charged, up to a maximum of 20 marks. In 1913 this maximum 
was reduced to 15 mks, for holdings of less than 20 ha. area ; it was main¬ 
tained at 20 mks, for those of from 20 to 30 ha. and raised to 25 mks. for 
those of areas of from 30 to 40 ha, and to 30 mks, for those of from 40. to 30 
ha. In no case, however, is a. sum charged in excess of the personal 
expenses of the Board. Any eventual surplus of the maximum rate is 
borne by the Tandschaft. The balance of the maximum amount not spent 
is returned to the applicant together with an account of the expenditure. 
This provision has been taken advantage of more and more from year to 
year, as appears in the following table which shows onlj^ slight variations 
in the increase of the applications. 
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Table I. — Applications, for Requisites for Valuation, 


#> ! 

Year 1 

Applications | 

i'oi 

liequi sites 
for 

Valuation 

! 

Applications j 

V'ithdrani] 

Applications 

Granted 

out 

of the Balance 
from 

former Years 

1905.,.. 

1 

37 1 

1 ■ 3 ; 

34 . 

1906.. 

fO 

CO 

3 1 

S5 

1907 •.. 

j 147 

7 i 

147 

1908.. 

1 188 

i 

s : 

263 

loog .. 

407 

21 

456 

1910.. 

1 444 . : 

30 

562 

1911 , . .... ..... 

648 

44. 

00 

610 

1912 . . 

567 

49 

606 

1913. 

547 

31 

624 

1914.. ' ■ ■ 

i 45S 

37 1 

52S 


The decrease in the number of applications in 1914 is due to the state 
>of war which since the first of August has prevented any valuation taking 
place ; on the other hand, the record of activity reached in T9ii was due 
to the fact that in 1910 the investment of "plus values began to be taken 
into account in the valuation of all holdings ,without restriction of area. 

(5) The grant of loans under form of lettres de ga^e was further facilit¬ 
ated by the provisions of 1899, in accordance with which the owmers of 
holdings not exceeding 1,00 ha. in area might obtain an advance out of 
the Tandschaft funds to meet the costs of valuation, on payment of 5 % 
interest; in addition, the costs of valuation already paid may be repaid; 
by the .I/andschaft out of its funds the landholder on demand, if it is 
found after valuation that his holding cannot be mortgaged, or else the 
payments not made may be remitted. 

III. —- To induce the small landholder to avail himself of the land 
credit of the Tandschaft, easy access to this credit was perhaps even more 
necessary than the reduction of the expense of valuation or any other facility 
of fiscal character. In this sense the supph^ of the requisites for the estim- 
-ation by the General Management of the Landschaft (II. 4), and the fact 
that no commission is charged are of the greatest importance. But already 
in the discussions of the Agricultural Conference of 1894, Dr. Hecht (j) 
observed that the peasant who has need of credit wants it offered to him 
at his house, and local credit, offices are always preferred to the distant 

(i) Dr. Felix Heght, Agrarkonferenz of 1894, p. 332. 
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central otiice. even if the latter ofets far cheaper and better conditions. 
Therefore in order to bring the Tandschaft’s mortgage credit to the 
people the best course to pursue is to localise the staff of agents. The 
conditions of the Bast Prussian Landschaft were specially unfavourable^ 
for the purpose, as it has not, like most of the Bandschaften, offices in the 
princijialities or departments which could serve as provincial bureaux. 
This defect had to be remedied, and it was attempted to do this b3^ means of 
publications and lectures and special measures of organisation. 

(1) The conditions for obtaining loans expressed in clear and popular 
language were published in the offiicial papers of the districts and sent 
pericdicalh' and regular^, above all at the beginning of each term for valu¬ 
ation, to the burgomasters of the communes and the registrars of land. 
Then a short summary 'was published in popular language of the principal 
articles of the rules of the Bandschaft, of the bank and, since 1910, also of the 
life insurance institute, of the greatest importance for the landholders 
{Object and Aims of the Landschajt Insiitufes), and distributed free of charge. 
This publication was constaiith^ brought up to date and distributed above 
ail in the agricultural associations and to the itinerant agricultural lecturers.. 
Addresses in connection with this publication were delivered in the as¬ 
sociations and gave occasion for discussion of the object and aims of the 
Baiidschaft institutions. Officers of the Bandschaft, specially’’ trained for the 
purpose, were sent to the chief towns or other places in the districts favour¬ 
ably situated for the purpose, to give the landowmers, desirous of contract¬ 
ing loans on lettres de gage, detailed information gratis in regard to the 
requisites for the valuation and to prepare the forms of application for the 
same also free of charge. Their visits are preannounced in the official 
district papers, and, if need be, in some of the daity papers read above all 
by small landowners. 

(2) district offices and credit societies have formed themselves 
on their own initiative into offices of information and consultation with a 
view to enlightening the owners of small or medium sized holdings in regard 
to the loans granted b^" the Bandschaft and popularising this form of 
credit; they even have received applications for valuation to be made by 
the Bandschaft and have assisted the landowuiers in obtaining the requisites 
for valuation. 

(3) In this respect the progress made by the East Prussian Bandschaft 
has been decidedly important. This progress was, however, hampered by 
the centralisation of the work of the bank, which had its headquarters at 
Konigsberg at the extreme end of the province. In consideration of these 
conditions and wdth the object of facilitating communications between 
the Bandschaft bank and the members, at first a branch (business office) 
was established at Konigsberg itself in the proximity of the railway station. 
Afterwards, in 1900 and the following years, after the rules of the bank had 
been completed by decisions (1904,, 1910) granting it power to establish 
branches (business offices), agencies and collecting offices outside the town 

Konigsberg, branches were started in the province. In accordance with 

plan for the whole district of the Bandschaft, head offices were founded 
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at Konigsberg and in the province, with agencies affiliated to them in 
smaller localities and, finally, offices for collection and forwarding managed 
by confidential a.gents in the remotest localities of the Laiidschaft district. 
So that the whole province of East Prussia and the part of the province of 
West Prussia included in the district served by the Laiidschaft were covered 
by a network of institutions, working as a.gencies of the Laiidschaft and the 
Bank, bringing the land holders to them and obtaining land and personal 
credit for the memhers of the Laiidschaft and above all for the owners of 
small and medium sized holdings. Thus the bank has now^ 7 business offices, 
10 agencies and almost 100 collection and forwarding offices. With this 
extensive system of branch offices the bank acts in every direction as an 
organisation for the collection of deposits and for the satisfaction of the needs 
of credit, collecting the money and again distributing it. This organisation 
has had the greatest influence in increasing the number of mortgage loans of 
the Landschaft. The bank’s offices have not only directly obtained loans from 
the Landschaft, above all for small and medium sized holdings, hut they 
have also prepared the way for the mortgaging of the Jand by the grant of 
temporary credits for the purpose of pa.ying ofl private mortgages and the 
opening of bank credits for farm improvements. The Landschaft and the 
Bank work in harmony. The more the number of mortgage loans made by 
the Landschaft increases, the larger the number of the bank’s customers 
becomes, and, again, the more the bank becomes a local institution of,public 
utility for every part of the province, the more it contributes to the extension 
of the Landschaft. The bank comes into close contact with the middle class 
of the towns and of the country through the receipt of deposits and above 
all through its savings hank founded in 1909 and thus is better enabled also 
to grant, besides its mortgage loans on security of leUres de gage, also short 
term personal credit, and mortgage credit, by means of which, in many 
cases, when the loan in lettres de gage does not suffice to pay ofl the private 
mortgages, the mortgage loan of the Landschaft is alone made possible. 
This afiects in the first place the holdings of small peasants, a large number 
of whom have still to be won over to the Landschaft and there is no question 
of large amounts, which could not be immobilised by the bank, which de¬ 
sires to retain the power of realising the money it needs. In this w^ay, the 
hank has laid the small holdings more and more under contribution from 
year to year and has endeavoured to induce the small farmers to apply for 
mortgage loans from the Landschaft. The followdng table reproduces some 
figures showing the work of the bank, in regard to the acceptance of applic¬ 
ations for valuations, the information seiwdce and the collection of interest 
on the Landscliaft’s Loans. 
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Table II. —^ Work of the Bank in connection with the Landschaffs 

Business. 


x^pplications 
for Valuation of 
Holdings Accepted 


Instances ; 


Collection and Payment of 
Interest on Loans of the 
Landschaft for Amounts 



Year 


Less than 
50 ha. 

above 

50 ha. 

. Total 

atioii 

Supplied 

Less than j More than 

500 Marks 

.... 

I 

Total 




i 




! 

Instances. 

ISt. 

April igoS-rst. 

April 1909 

65 

30 

1 95 

404 

Figures 

; not Obtainable 

I St. 

1909 )) 

)i 1910 

i 182 

i lOI 

00 

! 2,317 

917 j 

710 

1.627 

1st 

)) 1910 f 

» 1911 

i 270 

; 127 

^ 397 

2,782 

1 2,169 j 

1,888 

3,357 

ISt. 

M igir » 

3. 1912 

: 369 

159 

1 528 

4,202 

1 3,070 

1,387 

4,457 

1st. 

iqi2 

« 1913 

343 ■ 

153 

; 496 

' 4»045 

5,794 

2,047 

7,841 

ISt. 

.. 1913 

1914 

440 

343 

i 7S3 

6,460 

6,988 1 

2,441 j 

9,429 


(4) In connection with the extension of the Tandschaft’s mortgage loans 
to small and medium sized holdings, the life insurance institute founded by 
the Landschaft in 1900 has also to be considered.^ The object in view in 
founding this institute -was the relief of farm land from encumbrances. 
This object justifies the substitution of the insurance of life for the repay¬ 
ment of the loan granted by the Landschaft. This is effected as follows : 
the annuities to be paid for the lettres de gage may be invested in a life insur¬ 
ance policy issued hj the Landschaft’s life insurance institute. On the 
one hand, the transfer of the annuities gives the life insurance institute an 
effectual means for concluding a large number of life insurance contracts, 
on the other hand, how'ever, it also favours the extension of the Landschaft’s 
mortgage loans, since the borrowers have at the same time an opportunity 
of insuring their lives by means of payment of the annuities. Also the life 
insurance institute helps the Landschaft to extend its mortgage loan business, 
satisfying the need of land credit felt by the owners of small and medium- 
sized holdings and preparing the way for mortgage loans' from the 
Landschaft by accepting second mortgages when the loan to be received 
is insufficient to extinguish the private mortgages already existing. The 
whole organisation of the life insurance institute with its 150 commiss¬ 
ioners and itinerant inspectors who, by their active propaganda and with the 
assistance of a large number of other institutions of public character and 
public utility, have introduced and spread the idea of life insurance above 
ail among the rural population, is also in this way of use in extending the 
loan business of the Luudschaft. It overcomes in the first place the re- 
pugnance of a large part of the population to the payment of annuities, by 
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showing the advantages offered by the possibility of insuring a life by merety 
paying the instalments on the loans received from the Landschaft, with 
no further expense. With the help of the bank and the life insurance 
institute, the credit organisation of the Ihandschaft is decentralised to the 
utmost and enabled to satisfy, with a single central bureau, all local needs, 
by which, above all, the small landholders benefit. 

— Xhe results of the work of the East Prussian Eandschaft in the 
field of land credit to peasant owners are shown in the following tables. 

To the increase in the number of holdings which have received loans 
and the increase in the amount represented by lettres de gage since i8g6, 
shown in Table III, all the classes of farms of different area have contri¬ 
buted as shown in Table IV, whilst the percentage contributed by farms of 
more than lOO ha. has diminished, that contributed by the smaller farms 
(up to 20 ha, in area) has constantly increased in notable degree. An in¬ 
crease may also be observed, with some fluctuations, it is true, in the case 
of farms of from 20 to 50 ha., area, and in that of those of from 50 to 100 ha. 
area there has been an uninterrupted increase in the percentage of the 
amount of the lettres de gage, whilst that of the number of farms mortgaged 
has decreased a little, in spite of a general absolute increase, probably due 
to the more considerable subdivision of the holdings of this class. The 
high percentage of the amount represented by lettres de gage held by peas¬ 
ant landowners is also seen in Table V, in which we see that the number of 
small loans up to the amount of 10,000 mks., is far the largest and shows 
a considerable increase. 


Tabee III. — Loans Granted. 


Years 

Total Number of Farms | 
Receiving Roans 1 

Total Amount 
of Lettres de Gage 

Marks 

1896 



10,889 

3o7,S34.725 

1901 , . 



13.562 i 

367,537.525 

1904 . . 



14.436 ! 

394.598,275 

1907 . . 



15.223 I 

421,457,075 

1909 . ,. 



15.605 i 

440,191,400 

1912 . . 



: 16,614 i 

481,371,650 

1914 . . 



1 16,933 ' 

505,432,125 

















Tabw$ IV. — Clmdficaiion oj Loam, accordmi^ io the Area 
of the Holdings, 
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Tabee V. — Classification of Loans according to Amount. 


1 

Year 

1 

1,0a. IS of 1 

I,ess than 10,000; 
Mks. ' 

koans of fi'om 

10,000 to ■ 

30,000 Mks. 

koans of from 

50,000 to 100,000 

Mks. 

koaiis of 

More than 

100,000 Mks, 

19U. . 

! 7,012 

4 ,So 5 

8S4 

1 860 

1904.. • 

1 7.400 

i 5,' 00 

1,100 

950 

1907. 

7,800 

1 5,250 

1,250 

950 

-1909 - .. 

7 > 9 S 5 

5.556 

1,046 

i 1,018 

.1912. i 

8,366 

6,056 

1,090 

1 1,102 

1914 • • ■ • . 

i 

8.4S1 

6,160 

1,192 

1 1,100 


§ 3. The sieesian eandschaft. 

The credit system organised by the Silesian Tandschaft in accordance 
with the regulations of May nth., 1849 intended to provide loans on 
mortgage for those farms not belonging to the hand Credit Association for 
JiNobles’ Estates. 

The limits within which the farms were entitled to mortgage credit 
were from the start ample. First of all an area of at least i Prussian arpent 
(or o.25ha.) of land fit for fanning was required and the minimum value 
of the loan w^as 20 thalers; then, by the regulations of 1867, a net yield as 
estimated for purjposes of the land tax of at least 30 marks was required and 
the minimum amount of the loan wasfixedati5o marks. In 1888, this minim¬ 
um amount for the loan was reduced to 100 marks, and In 1895 the minimum 
for the net yield was lowered to 15 mks. The grant of loans on mortgages to 
small holdings, often subdivided, was then favoured by the decision of the 
year 1899, according to which “ several holdings belonging to the same 
owner and forming an economic whole, when one cannot be shown in the 
cadastre as a portion of the other, may be valued and mortgaged as a 
whole.'' This provision removes a difficulty which often prevents the 
grant of a mortgage loan, since the union in the cadastre of several 
independent farms variously encumbered is not allowed by the courts, 
as the result might be a confusion of the mortgage conditions. On the other 
hand, the Tandschaft, for the purpose of extending its mortgage loans, 
accepts the difficulties that may be involved in a common mortgage on several 
holdings separated in consequence of an auction sale of the mortgaged 
holdings in cases of bankruptcy, difficulties wffiich have hitherto prevented 
other Eandschaften including all the farms mortgaged in a single contract. 
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Tile increase in tlie loans and, at the same time, the facility of their 
concession was made possible by the following provisions. In 1899, the- 
Manager of the Landschaft received the right to grant loans up to the 
amount of 20 times the net yield, as estimated for purposes of the land tax, 
instead of to 15 times ; in 1909, the amount was raised from 30 to 36 times, 
and in 1914 to 40 times this net 3deld, and in this latter year the deductions 
made for working expenses and farming expenses were reduced in the case 
of holdings, the total area of w-Hch in fields, meadows, pasture land and 
kitchen gardens was not above 6 ha. In addition, the grant of loans was 
further facilitated as a result of the resolution of 1909, by w^hich the bor- 
row^er may receive, in order to meet the expenses of valuation, registration,, 
stamp and contract duties, the supplementary loan in money up to 10 %. 
of the nominal value of the loan in lettres de gage at first intended only in 
part or entirely to make up the difierence betw^een the nominal value and 
the market price of the lettres de gage issued by the Landschaft. So also 
the decrease in the annuities to be paid by the debtors to meet the working 
expenses, from Vio% ^20% the loan, arranged in 1901, wms an 
advantage for the peasant owners w-ho have ver}^ largely profited by it. 

As well as the general Board of Management of the Landschaft, the 
boards of theLandschaften of the principalities and theLandschaft officials 
have alwmj's zealousty w^orked for the extension of agricultural loans on 
mortgage [Rustikalheleihung], The General Management has published and, 
largely circulated a small pamphlet of instructions in regard to the util¬ 
isation of the agricultural mortgage loans granted by the Landschaft., 
The Landrdte (district officers), burgomasters, agricultural societies, loan, 
and savings banks etc. have been supplied with copies. On several occasions 
the contents have been discussed in the communal assemblies. 

The results obtained by the Silesian Landschaft through the grant of 
mortgage loans to peasant landholders are showm in the following tables. 
The number of peasants' holdings mortgaged and the total amount of the 
loans in letires' de have almost doubled since 1896 (Table VI), whilst 
the credit association for the nobles' estates shows a decrease in the number 
of estates mortgaged and only 20 % increase in the total amount of the loans. 
Precisely the number of the loans granted to small and very small holdings 
have above all increased since 1905 (Tables VTI and VIII). That the re¬ 
lative importance of this increase as compared with that of the loans to 
larger holdings and of higher amounts is not striking is due to the fact that 
already in 1905, and even earlier, the proportion of the loans granted by the 
Silesian Landschaft to small landowners and peasants tv as enormously 
high, so that it was recognised in 1895, when the subject was considered 
by the Government, that the Silesian Landschaft had made large advances 
to the peasant landowners by means of mortgage loans and peasant property 
had thus been able to make great progress. 
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Tabee VI. — Loap^s Granted by the Silesian LansscJiajt. 


March 31st. 

Number of Holdings 

'Amount of Xoaiis on Land 

Not 

lacorpor- 
ated ' 

Incorpor¬ 

ated 

Total 

To Holdings : To j ,, 

Not i Incorporated i Total 

Incorporated ; Holdings j ' — 

'iviks. ; :Mks. " 

1896. 

8,609 

2,066 

10,675 

123,700,300' 349,689,130 473,389,430 

1901. 

11,225 

2,046 

13,271 

' 158,464.200 370,447,065 528,911,265 

1904. 

13,009 

2,020 

15,029 

176,861,800 385,406,655 562,268,455 

1907. 

14,314 

1,988 

16,302 

199,969,050; 398,168,275; 598,137.325 

1909.! 

14,926 

1 1.943 

16,869 

; 207,509,100 399,281,730 606,790,830 

1912. 

'5,996 

1 i,S88 

17,884 

220,118,950 411,262,340 631,381,290 

1914. 

16,258 

1,885 

18.143 

, 224,571,250: 423,145,610 647,716,860 


TabeE VII. —' Classification of Loans according to xirea of Holdings 

not Incorporated, 


I Holdings of Eess than Holdings of Area ' | Holdings of More than 

20 ha. i between 30 and 75 ha. j 75 ha. 


Christmas 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 
of Total 
Number 
of Holdings 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 
of Total 
Number 
of Holdings 

Total 

' 

Number 

Percentage 
of Total 
Number 
of Holdings 

1905 . 

7.570 

56.2 

5.410 

40.1 

, 

494 

3-7 

-I9*">7 V.1 

8,230 

1 57-1 

5.675 1 

39-3 i 

515 

3-6 

1909 ...... . 

8,621 ^ 

57-4 

5.864- 1 

■39.1 1 

522- i 

3.5 

1912 . 

9,242 

58.4 

1 6,068 ' 

- 3S.3 ■ 

„ .... 519. 

'3.3 ■' 

1913 . 

9,378 

1 58.7 : 

; 6,073 i 

3S.0 

526 ' 

' 3*3 ■ 


Tabee VIII. — Classification of Loans to Holdings not Incorporated, 
According to their Amount. 


Christmas 

, 

Eoans of Eess than 1 Eoans of between 
: 10,000 and 50,000 
10,000 Mks. i Aiks. 

Loans of between 
'50,000 and 100,000 
Mks. 

Loans ■ of More than 
100,000 Mks. 

1905,' . ... .. 

7,962 j , 3,104 

318 

90 

1907' . . ' ., . 

8,641 5,363 

" .3^7 

1' ■ 99.-' 

I909-.'"" . . 

8,909 i 5,640 

; ■ 356 ■' 

j■ 102, 

1912 . , . . 

9,126 i 6,136 

■;:■■■ 434 

■ 133 ■ 

1913 . V 

T 9,219" I ■■■■6,185 

1 V . ' ' ■ ■ ■■■ . 

434 ' ' 

, " ■ 139' ■■ ; ; 
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§ 4 . The new west Prussian eandschaft. 


The New West Prussian Tandscliaft was founded on May 3rd., 1861 
for the holdings not admitted in the association of the West Prussian Laud- 
schaft (for Nobles' Estates) in the districts of Marienwerder and Danzig. 

In order to receive a loan, the value of the farm as estimated in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of valuation of the Eandschaft must be at least 
4,500 marks. In 1896 the limit was reduced to 3,000 mks. Since 1909 the 
holdings situated beyond the dikes in the lower plains of the Vistula and 
Nogat, which up to then could not receive loans, can be mortgaged for an 
amount of 25 times the net yield as estimated for the land tax. The 
limit for the amount of the loans was first fixed at half the estim¬ 
ated value. In 1873 it was raised to ths. in the case of holdings of a 
value of less than 30,000 mks. and in 1896 to ^/g ths. for all holdings and, 
finally, in 1900, to ids. of the estimated value. 

This Eandschaft, like most of the institutions of similar character, 
took the net yield as ascertained for purposes of the land tax as the measure 
of the credit to be .granted. The amount of the loan might at first be 
15 times the yield, after 1883 18 times for holdings of an estimated value of 
at least 45,000 marks, after 1896 22 times for all holdings, after igoo 25 
times and since 1909 it may be 30 times. This method of measuring 
the amount of the loan is rapid and inexpensive. For the rest, the loans 
are fixed according to the value of the holdings estimated in accordance 
with the Landschaft’s principles of valuation. In 1873 the special conditions 
of small holdings were met by the introduction of essential changes in the 
principles, especially by the subdivision of the districts according to the 
conditions of the soil, the introduction of amounts to supplement the 
value of the bare soil, and the taking of the value of the buildings into 
consideration. 

Various measures w^ere adopted for the purpose of reducing the burdens 
imposed ^ on the debtors. Thus in 1896 the obligation of paying i % of 
the nominal amount of the mortgage loan as contribution to the working 
expenses, at the moment of receiving the lettres de ga^e was abolished, 
as was also in 1900 that of contributing 34 % the costs of inanagement. 
Another facility was granted the landholders in 1909 when it was 
decided that the 34 % hitherto paid for 2 years as contribution to the work¬ 
ing expenses and then for eight years as contribution to the guarantee fund, 
should only be paid for the first two years as contribution to the working 
expenses and then for four years as contribution to the guarantee fund and 
afterwards collected as instalments towards the repa3rment of the loan. 

The following tables show the progress made by the New West Prussian 
Eandschaft. Whilst in the West, Prussian Eandschaft the number of 
ttolmngs mortgage and the amount of the loans have decreased since 1896, 
tn the New West Prussian Eands^^ both have nearly doubled themselves 
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since that year (Table IX). The number of small holdings mortgaged, 
above all those of 20 ha. area, and of areas of between 20 and 50 ha. has 
increased to a greater extent than that of the larger holdings (Table X). 
We may also observe the larger number of loans to small holdings, and the 
increase of the number of small loans (Table XI) on lettres ie gage. 


Tabi,E IX. — Loans Granted by the New West Prussian LandscJiajt (for 
Peasant Holdings) and the West Prussian Landschait (for Nobles’ 
Estates ). 


Year 

Number of Holdings 
Mortgaged to the 

Amount of Loans Granted 

I by the 

Total 

New West 
Prussian 
Land¬ 
schaft 

West 

Prussian 

Land¬ 

schaft 

: New West 

, isew vve..t Puissian 

Prussian 

! Landschaft ; tandschaft 




: jVIarks Blarks 

Marks 

1896. 

5,661 

— 

— 101,617,670 143,757,880 

249,373,550 

1901. 

6,656 

859 

7.515; 117.777.090 135.901,055:253.677.145 

1904 , . 

7,821 

808 

8,629: 152,896,810' 136,667,085 

289,563,895 

1907 . 

8.833 

719 

9,552 172,412,970; 127,067,355 

299,480,325 

1909. 

9,604 

693 

io,297i 186,278,210 124,394,005 

310,672,215 

1912 ... ..... 

10,931 

653 ! 

11.584:215,571,710:128,037,775 

343,609,485 

1914 . 

11,865 

640 

12,505: 244,199,280 132,707,830: 376,907,110 


Tabee X. — Classificaiimi of the Number of Loans Granted 
by the New West Prussian Landschaft, according to the Area of the Holdings. 



Holdings of less 
than 20 ha. 

Holdings of between 
ao and 50 ha. 

Holdings of between 
50 and 100 ha. 

Holdin.gs of more 
than 100 ha. 

Year 

Total 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
Number of 
Holdings 

1 Per- 

Total 1 centage 
j of total 

Number [Number of 

I Holdings 

Per- ■ i 

Total : centage 
of total 

Number ; Number of! 

; Holdings 

: Per- 

Total ; centage 
i of total 

Number ; Number of 
Hold:ings 

1905. . . . 


3S.3 

! 

3.368! 

40.9 i 

1,179 

14.3' 

540 6.5 

1914 (Bstim- ' 
ated Figures; 

' 4.^50 

1 39-2 ; 

5.000 1 

42.1 

1,700 

14-3 : 

515 44 
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Tabee XI, — Classification of Loans Granted 
by the Neio J¥est Prussian Landschajt according to their Amoimt. 


Year 

! lyoans of less 

than 6,000 marks 

'Eoans of between 

j 6,000 and 

15,000 marks 

jBoans of between 
1 15,000 and 

i 30,000 marks 

Boans of between 

30,000 and 
60,000 marks 

lyoaris of more 

than 60,000 

marks 

1896. . • . 

1,649 ‘ 

2,319 

893 

00 

no 

317 

1901. 

2,101 

2,617 

1.074 

530 

334 

1904 . 

' 2,427 I 

2,814 

1,381 

718 

481 

1906. 

2,636 

3,008 

1.562 

S50 

5H 

1914 (Estim¬ 
ated Eigures) 

1 3.636 

3.908 

i 

2,462 

1,150 

709 


1 Below 10,000 1 
1 marks 

Bet'ween 10,000 
and 50,000 marks 

Between 50,000 
and 

100,000 marks 

Above 

100,000 marks 


1914 . 

6,035 

4,726 

774 

330 

! 



[To he Continued) 










MlSCmiyANEOUS INFOR^IATION RELATING TO CREDIT 


CANADA. 


Agricimxjrai. credit in BRinsH COLUMBIA. — Fioiii a note in 
the June number of the Journal of the Board of AgricuUure (London) we 
extract the following information relating to the provisions for the granting 
of loans to agriculturists which are made in the ''Agricultural Act, 1915’’ 
of the province of British Colmnbia. 

The Act establishes an Agricultural Credit Commission with power 
to purchase, let and deal in real and personal property and to grant loans on 
the security of mortgages for the following purposes : (i) the acquisition of 
land for agricultural purposes; (2) adaptation of agricultural land, or; 
(3) any purpose calculated to increase the productiveness of agricul¬ 
tural land. 

The loans ma}^ be made only agaiUwSt first mortgages on surveyed agri¬ 
cultural land in the province, on the basis of valuations carried out by a De¬ 
partment of Appraisal and Valuation to be established by the Agricultural 
Credit Commission. In granting the loans the Commission must take into 
consideration: (i) the ascertained value of the property; (2) the ability 
of the' borrower to make a living for himself and his family after the expend¬ 
iture of the loan ; (3) whether the loan will be of economic benefit to the 
borrower. No loan may exceed 60 per cent, of the appraised value of the 
security nor may any loan be made for more than £2,000 (approximate!}") 
in the case of individuals, though this amount may be exceeded in certain 
instances in the case of associations. Loans may be paid in instalments 
as the productive work for which the loan is required proceeds. 

With regard to repayment, loans may be: (i) long-dated (repayable 
in 20, 30 or 36 years); (2) short-dated (from 3 to 10 years); (3) for a single 
season (repayable within 12 months). The rate of interest is to he fixed from 
time to time on the basis of not more than i per cent, above the rate actually 
paid by the Commission on funds raised by them for their own purposes. 

If the loan or interest remain unpaid, or if the loan is not applied for the 
specified purpose, or not expended carefully and economically vdthin a 
reasonable time, or if agreements are not observed, the Commission may 
refuse further instalments and may recover advances made by entering 
upon and taking possession of the security. 
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SPAIN. 


Loans on pledge of agricultural produce instituted by the 
EICHE SAVINGS BANE. — With the object of combating usury and solving 
the problem of agricultural credit, in one of its most complex and difficult 
forms, that is, for small tenant farmers and even for small landowners, 
the Savings Bank and Pawn Institute of Elche (Province of Alicante) 
has recenth’ included among its operations the grant of loans on pledge 
of grain, vegetables and fruit. 

The fact in itself is speciall}; important, first of all, because to our know¬ 
ledge it is the first appearance of the system of agiicultnral pledge in Spain. 
And then, if the example is followed by similar institutions in the country, 
the poorer peasants, who have, besidest heir personal security, —which is 
seldom accepted alone, — only the fruit of their labour to offer in return for 
the credit which is frequently necessar}^ for their work, will no longer be 
compelled to borroiv on ruinous conditions from professional money 
lenders. 

The form of contract adopted by the Elche savings bank for this special 
purpose is not as perfect as that in use in other countries ; let us, however,, 
remark that , whilst in those countries this special form of credit is protected 
and regulated by legislative provisions, the savings bank in question has 
decided to conform to the promsions of the Civil Code in regard to pledge 
generally, as up to the present no other legal provision has been made in- 
Spain. 

ikn examination of the operations of credit on pledge of agricultural 
produce conducted by this savings bank shows that they be divided 
into three classes: 

(1) When the borrower consigns the pledge to the bank as security ; 

(2) WTien the pledge lemains on a farm of the borrowers ; 

{3) WTieii it remains on a rented farm. 

In the. first case the pledge is given directly. In the second, the farm 
on which the produce remains is mortgaged, and the mortgage is cancelled 
when the pledge comes into the possession of the bank. In the third case, 
instead of a mortgage, the bank accepts the personal security of two rate- 
pa^’^ers in the municipalit3q until the produce comes into its possession. 

In all three cases, the amount of the loans is limited to from 10 to 100 
pesetas ; the}’' are granted for three months from date of delivery of the pro¬ 
duce at the rate of 6 % per ann., plus i % for storage and maintenance. 

The produce given in pledge in the second and third cases must be con¬ 
signed within the term of 9 months from date of conclusion of contract, 
if accidental circiiinstances, amply justifiable in themselves, do not permit 
of this, the,rate.of interest will be raised from 6 to '8'% or theloan will be 
' called in. ' 
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The bank is not responsible for losses through fire or other losses due to 
unforeseen accidents or intrinsic defects in the produce pleaged; but^ to 
prevent damage to the grain from certain insects, it undertakes to emplov 
every means possible against them. 

The produce not redeemed at the proper time will be sold by public 
auction at the earliest opportunity. Lists of the produce will be published 
in advance and the borrower may still redeem it up to twelve o’ clock on the 
da3' before that fixed for the sale. 

From the proceeds of the sale of each lot deduction will be made of 
the capital lent on security of it, together with interest and the costs of the 
auction ; the party concerned ma^- withdraw the balance Vvdthin three r^ears, 
on surrender of the pledge certificate. 

These are in outline the provisions by w’-hich the Elche savings bank 
has been guided in attempting the introduction of the S3"Stem of credit on 
pledge of agricultural produce. 


UNITED STATES. 


Farm credit in Kansas. — In the American Economic Review ioi 
March, 1915, Mr. George E. Putnam of the University of Kansas describes 
the results of an enquixy into the rural credit situation in that state carried 
out by the University earty in 1914. 

The enquir3^ was conducted b3- correspondence. Schedules of questions 
were sent to bankers, farmers and merchants in each of the 105 counties, 
an attempt being made to secure replies in each case from the county 
town and from at least one rural district in the count3T Replies were re¬ 
ceived from at least one banker and one farmer in each count3-, and, in all, 
replies w^ere received from 179 bankers, 122 farmers and 80 merchants. 

It is not claimed that the enquire" has brought to light an}^ new^ fact of 
importance, but the results are interesting as showing the close relation be¬ 
tween the nature of the secarit3^ w^hich the farmer offers and the rate of in¬ 
terest charged him for loans. The information collected relates to both land 
mortgage loans and personal loans. 

The interest on mortgage loans varies, as one passes from east to west 
through Kansas, from 6 to 10 p>er cent. In the table below particulars as 
to The prevailing rates are showm together with other particulars extracted 
from Volume VI of the Thirteenth Census. 
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TaBLE I. ■— Movtga^^e Loans, 


Xo. of counties 

Eastern i Western | Total 

Rate 

of 

Interest 

Mortgage 

indebtedtiess 

Per cent. 

of total 
mortgage 
indebtedness 

Pet cent. 

of total 

rural 

population 

Per cent. 

of total 

number of 

farms 

Per cent. 

of total 

farm 

acreage 

21 

21 

6 

25,357,810 

35.80 

28.7 

26.9 

18.6 

3 ^ 1 6 

44 

6-7 

36,380,322 

51-40 

54-0 

53-8 

45.S 

! 2 

2 

7 

91S.084 

1 1.30 

1 . ^-3 

1.3 

2.4 

1 6 

6 

7 -S 

2,725,84s 

3.80 

4.1 

3-9 

6.3 

1 II 

II 

i 8 

3,207,220 

4.50 

6.2 

6.4 

12.s 

I 8 

s 

S-io 

1,586,310 

2.20 

3.2 

3.7 

7.1 

1 

^3 

10 

644,152 

0.09 

2.7 

3.4 

i 

6.G 

i 


In the table the rates under lo per cent, include agents’ commissions. 
In the eastern half of the state, for example, life insurance companies lend 
at nominal rates of 5 and 5 ‘ 2 per cent., but the commission charged by the 
local agent who effects the loan adds at least one per cent, to this rate. Banks 
and mortgage companies seldom lend in any part of the state at less than 6 
per cent. , but the commission on loans from these institutions isless than in 
the case of life insurance companies. In addition to commission the borrower 
has to bear the cost of proving a clear, title to his land, and he usually 
has to pay also recording fees, notary fees and charges for inspecting the 
property. 

Mortgage loans are generally made for a term of five yeans. In the 
western counties shorter terms are common, but in these counties bankers 
and other investors avoid mortgage loans and show a decided preference for 
chattel mortgages and promissor^^ notes. 

Short term loans either on the security of the integrity of the borrower 
or on chattel mortgages are made by banks and merchants, generally, in 
the first instance, for three or six months. In recent years it has become 
the practice to renew such loans at maturity. The merchants furnish credit 
to the farmer either.bA^ allowing him book credit or by accepting his note. 
All notes of this kind are made payable in the autumn soon after the crop 
has been harvested. Pa5mientfGr heavy machinery is sometimes extend¬ 
ed over two years, and in this case the farmer pays a part of his note after 
the first crop is harvested and gives another note, pa\ able after the foliowang 
year’s harvest, for the balance. According to the merchants themselves 
not more than 35 or 30 per cent, of their sales are for cash. 

.; The prevailing rates of interest on^ short term loans, together wdth some 
iufomation as to the agricultural development of the various sections.of the 
state, are showm in Table II, 
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Table II. — Short Term Loans. 


No of comities 


Lasteni Western Total 


Rale Per cent, 

of I of total 
interest farm acreage 


Per cent, 
of total 

number of cattle 


Per cent, 
of total value 
of implements 
aud niadiinery 



— 

6 

7-8 

39 

2 


S 

X 4 

16 

30 

S-io 

— 

28 

28 ■■ 

10 


3-3 

4.1 . 

5-3 

41.7 

5^-4 

50:6 

32.0 

31-4 

31.3 

22.8 

12.7 

12.5 


The rates given above are slightly below the actual lates i)aid by 
bortowers, for in practice the interest is deducted in advance from the 
amount of the loan. 

It will be noted that the western counties where the highest interest 
is charged make a poor showing with respect both to cattle and to imple¬ 
ments and machinery. 

One of the questions asked of correspondents was whether they con¬ 
sidered existing rates too liigh. In the 46 counties in the western half of the 
state bankers were evenly divided in their opinion, while four out of five of 
the farmers who replied were completely dissatisfied with existing rates. 

In the eastern half of the state the farmers appear to be satisfied, and as a 
matter of fact the majority of the shareholders in many of the country banks 
are farmers, and they, naturally, have no interest in seeking to reduce rates. 
Nor does the transient farmer vvho is really speculating in land values, 
wish to see rates reduced, as his object usualty is to accmnulate a surplus, 
retire from the country into the town, and become a lender in his turn. 
It was noted, too, in the course of the enquiry, that a good many of the 
farmers seemed to he indifferent as to what rates they were paying provided 
that loans could be obtained. 

American farmers are given to complaining that they are compelled 
to pay higher interest rates than traders or manufacturers. As far as mort¬ 
gage credit is concerned the complaint is unfounded in Kansas, w^here the 
evidence show^s that the rate on city real estate loans is higher by from 
to 2 per cent, than the rate on farm mortgage loans. About one tliird of the 
banks which reported gave the rate to merchants for short term loans as 
slightly lower than the rate to farmers, but as a matter of fact the difference 
is small. Where the farmer paid 8 per cent, the merchant is reported to 
paj’" from 7 to 8 per cent. ■ ^ ■ - 

. ' The question of the .increase in tenancy is invariably brought forward 
whenever The'subject ■■ of credit for agriculture ■ is under discussion in the 
United States.. ■ It- is'-noted by the -writer in the EconGmic^Redet& that "while 
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land values are so high that land yielding $ 3 an acre often sells for more than 
100 dollars an acre, a farmer who wished to become an owner on borrowed 
capital would have to pay an interest rate of 6 per cent., which would be in¬ 
creased by supplementary charges to 7 per cent. Obviously there is no 
inducement for a working farmer to purchase a farm, with the result that the 
percentage of farms in Kansas operated by tenants has increased i;rom one 
census to another as follows : 


1S80. 16.3 per cent. 

1890 .. . 28.2 .V 

1900. 35-2 

1910. 36.8 )) » 


Another of the questions asked in the enquiry was : “ What percentage 
of farmers, in your opinion, would be willing to form co-opierative credit 
associations?In reply, 36 farmers expreSvSed the opinion that no farmers 
would be found to form such associations, chiefly on the ground that no 
farmer could give a lien on his property for the collective benefit of any group 
of persons ; 52 farmers had never heard the question discussed and declared 
themselves unable to give an opinion ; 34 gave estimates which varied from 
2 per cent, to 100 per cent, of the farmers of their acquaintance. Evidently 
in Kansas the co-operative spirit is as yet but little developed. 

WHiether, however, the cause be the badness of the farming in Kansas 
or the wickedness of the bankers there, it cannot be denied, that rates upon 
loans, whether for short or for long terms, seem to be too high to leave the 
farmer a sufficient return for his labour. Certainly, if it is intended to en¬ 
courage farm ownership and discourage renting it will be necessary to And 
some method of promding the necessary capital at considerably less than 6 
per cent. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREbAND. 


Credit FOR EAND iMmov^amNX IN'■■G.REAX BRiXAiv, ,— The following 
figures, showang the amount of loans granted in Great Britain in each year 
from 1911 to 1914 for improvements under the various Drainage and' Land 
Improvement Acts, ..together with the total amounts advanced since the 
earliest,, of these Acts (The, Public Money Drainage Act, 1846) ■ came into 
oper,at,ioii,;are taken'from Part II of the Annual Report of the Board, of Agri¬ 
culture of. Proceedings,under the-Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1908' 
and 1910,. the Universities' and College Estates Acts, etc., forthe^^ear 1914. 
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Purpose of Eoriu 1911 

£ 


Drainage.■ 4,298 ^ 

Farm Bmldings ■. 42,696 | 

Ea 1 )Ourers’ Cottages. 20,948 1 

Mansion Houses, etc. 6,636 ; 

Fencing and Embankment . ■ • : 2,123 

Roads.. . . : 4,421 

Clearing and Reclamation ... — 

Planting . 276 

Subscription to Railways. . . . 1,000 

AVater Supply., 6,804 

Other Improvements. 12,493 

Total . , . 101,695 


jyii: 


1014 

Period 

1 D.47 to 1914, 

£ 


£ 

; ' £ 

2,195 

' 991 i 

1,687 

9,036,063 

19,668 

: 34.409 

26,280 

1 5,622,965 

19,564 

; 31,122: 

37,126 

1,460,426 

3,082 

■ 4.977 1 

9,995 

1 961,173 

494 

: D56S; 

262 ' 

484.574 

2,305 

1,329 

5,208 

252,733 

—- 

— : 

500. 

147,072 

308 

120 

500 

109,475 

— 

— 

— 

130,673 

7.158 

: 16,999, 

7.825 , 

175.653 

23,216 

12,732 

12,894 

393.121 

77,990 

, 104,247 

102,277 

,18,773,928 


Tlie Report quoted contains also the figures for the periods 1847 ^^ 7 ^ 

and 1873 to 1888, and for each year from 1883, but these have already been 
reproduced in this Bulletin. They will be found in the issue of May 1911, 
appended to an article entitled “ Credit Facilities for Land Improvement 
in Great Britain,in which the provisions of the various acts in question 
are outlined. 


ITALY. 


FeDERAZIONE per IE CREDITO AGRARIO HEEL'uMBRIA NEL I914. — 
Law no 7 of January 2nd., 1910 on Agricultural Credit in Marche and 
Umbria (i) instituted in each of these regions a Federation of agriculiural 
hanks and. insHPides jot rediscounting (savings banks and co-operative 
banks), as a voluntary’’ association. These Federations have to administer 
the funds assigned by the same law for operations of xAgricnltural Credit; 
amounting as we know to 700,000 frs. for Marche and 400,000 fr, for 
LTmbria. 

They have especially to provide, the capital fox agticultural banks and 
temporarily invest the funds not yet utilised for the purpose. 

; (i) III regard to the system of agricultuml credit in Marcbe and Umbria, see the 
article in the number of this Bulletin for June, 1915. 
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INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 


The Umbrian Federation has recently published its report for the yem 
1914 (i), from which it appears that on December 31st. of that year, there 
were 14 agricultural banks that had been founded in the region and were 
recognised by the law. Of these ten had granted subventions in the form of 
bills for a total amount of 74,354 frs. (against 28,543 frs. granted by 5 banks 
ill 1913), that is to say, 38,999 frs. for purchase of manure, 27 .435 frs. for 
purchase of live and dead stock, 7,085 frs. for farming expenses and 835frs. 
for expenses in connection wdth the harvest. The Federation closed its 
account swith a profit of 6,907 frs. 

The report ends with the following desires, which it was decided at an 
important meeting of the represent.atives of the various agricultural instit-' 
iitions of the region, held at Perugia, on Febiuar}^ 21st. last, should be 
submitted to the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce: 

(1) that, in the new arrangements for agricultural credit, there should 
be included the constitution of a Central Rediscoimt Bank for the agricultur¬ 
al Banks and Associations of the region, the initial capital of which could 
be formed out of the fund accumulated and to be accumulated by the Fed¬ 
eration for Agricultural Credit and any eventual balance from the 
amount of 400,000 frs. assigned by the law of January 2nd., 1910 and might 
be in due course completed by' means of other contributions ; 

(2) that, among the amendments to be made in the law should be 
included the modification of the rate of interest both for discount and redis¬ 
count, according to the variations in the ofhcial rate of discount, and that 
the rate fixed according to article 9 of the above law should be abolished ; 

(3) that the proMsions for the grant of loans should be simplified. 


(i) See: Eedetazione per 11 credito agrario iielFUmbria: Relazione del Coiisiglio fe- 
derale per Fesercizio 1914. Perugia, Bennucci, 1915. 
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AUSTRIA. 


FARM TENANCY CONTRACTS IN SOUTHERN AUSTRIA (Continued) 


§ 3. Dalmatia, 


Dalmatia, the southernmost province of Austria, is a long strip of land 
along the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, bounded on the North by Croatia, 
on the East by Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro and on the South 
by Montenegro, The northernmost point 'is the little island of San 
Gregorio, North of the island of Arbe, lying between the Channels of 
Quarnerolo and Morlacca ; the southernmost is Spizza, ceded to Austria, 
by Turkey in accordance with the decision of the Congress of Berlin of 
1878. Dalmatia has an area of 12,835 square kilometres ^.nd the population 
was in 1911 642,810, inhabiting 129,000 houses in 86 communes and 861 
fractions of communes. Of the population, 86.12 % were engaged in agri¬ 
culture, 4.58 % in industry and mining, 4.08 % in trade, and 5,22 % were 
employ ees in the Government service or soldiers, belonged to the profess¬ 
ional classes or else had no occupation. 

The Dalmatian population derives its means of subsistence from 
the sea, as seamen, or from industries connected with shipping, fishing 
(especially on the islands), the cultivation of olives, vines and grain. 
The productive soil of Dalmatia may be divided as follow^s : 137,238 ha. 
grain land, 81,853 ha. vine5mrds, 37,024 ha. orchards and vegetable 
gardens, 10,492 ha. meadows, 593,900 ha. grazing ground, 13,383 ha. 
productive marsh land, 381,672 ha. forests, (31,992 ha. being olive groves 
and 53 ha. chestnut woods). Of all the Austrian provinces, Dalmatia 
has the largest proportion of grazing gromid (46,28 %) and, with 
the exception of the Littoral, the largest proportion of land cultivated 
with vines (6.38 %) and vegetables (2.89 %) and the smallest of 
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that cultivated with grain {10.69 %) meadows (0.82 %). The 

forests of Dalmatia are now reduced to insignificance in comparison with 
what they used to he and their value is small; thus a source of revenue 
has gradually disappeared which, formerly, rendered the pountry really rich. 
The forests of Dalmatia in 1910 covered 381,678 ha. or 29.7 % of the 
entire area. The wmrm climate favours the cultivation of southern fruits and 
vines. The wine produced in 1912 w^as 388,000 hectolitres; and the best wines 
are the Malvasia of Ragusa, theMoscato, of Almissa andMacarsca and the 
wine of Lissa. Viticulture has developed largely in recent years; red Dalmatian 
wine is exported in large quantities to France, where it is mixed with French 
wine to make clarets. Table grapes in 1912 were produced to the amount 
of 28,114 quintals, figs to that of 60,609 quintals, chestnuts to thatof 3,212 
quintals, olives to that of 44,657 quintals and almonds to thatof 20,255 
quintals. The wheat produced in 1912 was 334313 : quintals, the rye 49,312 
quintals, the barle}^ 188,325 quintals, the oats 18,921 quintals, the maize 
504,895 quintals, while the potato crop wns 372,263 quintals and that of 
tobacco 27,632 quintals. 

According to the livestock census of 1910, Dalmatia had 26,520 horses, 
104,716 oxen, 254,896 goats (as regards the number of its goats Dal¬ 
matia came second to Bosnia, which had 406,362), 70,849 pigs, 1,027,747 
sheep and 28,268 asses. The production of cocoons is small and not more 
than 260 quintals. 

The fisheries brought into the country in the season of 1911-1912, 
about 10,500,000 crowns, half of which was made by fishermen of the 
Edngdom of Italy and half by those of the country, fishing off the 
Dalmatian shores (i). 

After these general remarks in regard to the nature, population, agri- 
cultuie and wealth of the country, we shall go on to consider the charac¬ 
teristic features of the farm tenanc^^ contract in Dalmatia. 

Fox the sake of clearness, we shall group our observations tinder three 
heads, in doing which we shall not be merely guided by geographical reasons 
but by the special circumstances to which the peculiarities of the system 
of contracts in the different areas are due. 


A. —“ Northern Portion. 

There is nothing in common between the farm tenancy contract 
in Dalmatia and that in use in the provinces with which we have been so 
far concerned. The only resemblance is that also in Dalmatia the produce 
is divided. Further, it must be borne'in mind that the Dalmatian farm ten¬ 
ancy contract is not an institution of a single form, but its forms are various, 
differing according to' their origin' and'their purpose. Geographically; we, 

'..(i) . Oest^reicMsches Siatistdches Mandbuchf 1912; Vienna, 1913, HeroldsSolm and 

Siaiistisches Jahfhuch' des K .K. Ackerbauminisiefiufns fur das Jahr, 1913, Vienna, 1914^ 
Hof imd'. Stiiat^toickerei. ' 
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must considei Northern Dalmatia apart from the territory of the for- 
iner republic of Ragtisa and the district of Cattaro. Northern Dalmatia, 
itself may be, as regards farm tenancies, divided into three regions, the 
fijrst the coast region, the second a strip of land in the interior and the 
third the Dalmatian districts bordering on Bosnia. It is, however, not poss¬ 
ible to assign to these regions geographical limits, as everywhere one sy¬ 
stem passes into another. Even the Dalmatian islands possess their own 
quite special institutions. 

The principal characteristics of the Dalmatian farm tenancy contract 
are that the landlord gives the tenant uncultivated laud ; the latter clears 
and plants it. The yield is equally divided, but often also the division is 
made differently so that the landlord receives only a third, a fourth or 
even only one seventh; the rest is the tenant's. Equal division is very rare 
under this form of contract and we only find it when the tenant receives 
land already prepared for cultivation. The contract lasts for the life of 
the plant, in the case of vineyards twenty or fi.fty years or even longer, 
in that of grain farms for a single year. 

By the side of this fundamental type of contract, we fi.nd also that 
of metayage] in the mountain regions the vineyards are cultivated by the 
landlord, while the arable land is assigned to tenants. 

It is very important to observe that the Dalmatian tenants, in contrast 
with those of Friuli, are almost all small holders and we find everywhere 
an alarming deficiency of labourers. 

From the legal point of view, we may say that the Dalmatian farm ten¬ 
ancy contract is not considered in the Austrian Civil Code, owing to the fact 
that, at the time the Code came into force, Dalmatia was not yet subject 
to Austria. 

The peculiarities of these contracts are not so much the effect of legal 
influences, which, however, have been of considerable importance, but 
chiefly of the kind of crops cultivated in the district, that is to say of causes 
above all of economic character; consequently, we must consider the 
various agricultural regions into which the country may be divided and 
group the various districts on the basis of the above elements. 

Eet us commence with the North of Dalmatia, from the city of Nona to 
that of Zara. Here the tenants are generally small landholders and many 
of them again have tenants under them. 

Generally the tenant must give the landlord the seventh part of the 
vineyard produce and a quarter of the grain; if, however, the landlord 
supplies the seed and manure for the grain, the produce is divided equall3T 

In the territory of Nona, the tenant's right is rarely registered in the 
land books, because, the grain farms are of greater importance there than 
the vineyards, and for them the contract only lasts one year, that is the 
life of the plant; another reason why the tenant’s right is not registered is 
that farm improvements are not of great importance here. All the same the 
tenants often consider themselves as proprietors and sell their tenancy 
rights;, (the right of cultivating^ and improving the, farms) even withoutthe 
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consent of tke landlord. In case of cancellation of contract, the tenant is 
usually compensated for improvements. 

To the south of Zara, as far as Zaravecchia and Vrana along the coast 
above all at San Cassiano, San Filippo e Giacomo, Zaravecchia and Jan- 
kolovica, there are special uses with regard to the term of contract, and here 
it is understood that the contract, in the case of vineyards, lasts until for 
three consecutive years the produce has only been a fourth of the average. 
Xew \dneyards become the p>roperty of the landlord before the renewal 
of the contract: this is important, because it prevents the contract 
being abusively extended as elsewhere happens by means of new plant- 
■ ations which are not completed. 

In this district there is also another special custom, b^^ which tenancy 
contracts in regard to arable land, orchards and mulberry plantations last 
for a period of twelve years. Finally, whilst elsewhere the tenancies ma}' 
be divided amongst the tenants' heirs, in some places even without the land¬ 
lord’s conseiit, on this part of the Dalmatian coast no division among the 
heirs is allowed. 

Here also we often find that the tenants are small independent land 
holders ; and in the case of vineyards the tenants’ rights are registered in 
the land books. The landlord usually receives a fourth or a fifth of the pro¬ 
duce ; in the case of vine^mrds planted by the tenant the landlord’s share 
is reduced to one seventh. At San Filippo e Giacomo, there is a special 
clause in the contract that only one of the tenant’s sons has a claim to in¬ 
herit. With regard to the term of the contract the use is here that when 
there are 30 or 40 olive trees on a hectare, olives are considered the x^rincipal 
crop and the term of the contract corresponds with the life of that plant. 
The landlord’s share is, usually, the fourth or fifth part of the vineyard pro¬ 
duce, the fifth of the giain, half, one fourth or one fifth, of the olives, ac¬ 
cording to the position and character of the crop. The tenants recognise 
the landlord as ownei of the soil, but they consider the plantations their 
property. " 

At Zaravecchia the conditions are nearly the same as above. The land¬ 
lord’s share is usually a fourth. Compensation is given for improvements, 
either in full or in proportion to the shares of the contracting parties. 

At Sebenico olives form the principal and most remunerative crop, 
every plant is of great value in view of the large crop each tree yields. 
Hence it is customary to transfer the property of the individual plants to 
third parties, independently of the soil, which remains in the possession 
of the landlord ; the owners’rights thus acquired are registered in the 
land books. Owners of individual plants may again transfer their rights 
tO'Others. 

The conditions are not very different at Spalato, in the Seven Castles, 
that is to say the localities on the north of the gulf of Salona as fax as the 
district of Trafiyand; iii^ territory''of ■ Trafi itself. Of course there'arC' 
.everywhere special local peculiarities which^ it would takeToo long to point' 
:OUt here; on" the other hand'if'these details'are'of'^ great itnportancet'for'. 
the study of the conditions of the various locafities of this region, they 
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do not affect the general outline we have given here of the farm tenancy 
contracts and the relations between landlords and tenants in this part of 
Dalmatia. 

The same ma}' be said wnth regard to the inland districts, corTespond- 
iiig with the localities on the coast above considered. 

Recapitulating; we may say that the principalform of contract in North 
Dalmatia, is that by which the tenant receives vineyards and olive gardens 
for the period of the life of the plant in return for a portion of the produce. 

The amount of the landlord's share depends upon w^hether the land 
is or is not in a condition to give an immediate return, on the quality of 
the soil and its position. We do not find here cases in which the tenant 
has to work for the benefit of the landlord without pay, or’ if there are 
such cases the conditions are not severe. Improvements are compensated 
for in proportion to the shares of the contracting parties, and the burden 
of the public taxes is shared in the same proportion. Contracts for hire of 
grain farms are unimportant in these parts. Agriculture suffers in two 
w^ays by these farm tenancy contracts; first of all, because: the tenant, 
as he has to share his harvest with the landlord, neglects to cultivate 
the soil intensively ; the tenant sees in increased production only a profit 
for the landlord and does not consider that this is accompanied by an 
increase of his own share of the profit; secondly^ because the old tenancy 
contracts take no account of the ydeld from hay, and often not of that from 
fruit trees so that the landlords are against the cultivation of such crops. 
Hence the absence of meadows easily observable in Dalmatia and the 
deplorable condition of livestock improvement there. The comparatively 
long term for vineyard contracts and that longer still fox olive gardens, 
the destructions that take place on the farms during these terms, the 
partly abusive and ^Dartly tacit extension of the terms, the habit of selling 
new plantations etc. have all led to considerable confusion from the legal 
point of view; this confusion has finally increased with the registration 
of the tenants'.rights in the land books in vine and olivegrowing dis¬ 
tricts. It is indeed true that thus a certain stability has been given to 
conditions of fact, but this has been done in a w^ay that does not appear 
correct either from the point of view of the law or from that of economic in¬ 
terests, and the less so as by this expedient the idea of the existence of a 
real hereditary right has been strengthened in the minds of the popul¬ 
ation of these parts. These considerations would have no importance if 
the question had been • thus settled permanently; but it certainly can 
not be said that this has been done, because the landlord alw^ays has the 
power to put in force his right to evict the tenant if he neglects the farm 
entrusted to his care or in case of, any breach of the contract on his part. 
Certainly, the farm tenancy contract has reached its maxinaum development, 
from certain, points of view' of the common\lawT,, inDalraatia aad above.all 
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ill certain regions of tlie country. The -progress, which nia^^ easily be seen, 
when the forms of contract we have sketched are kept in mind, has been 
great and, from maiw points of view, siirprishig. 

Let us first of all consider the tendency to extend the term of the con¬ 
tract as far as possible; thus, from the annual contract usual in Austrian 
Friuli ive advance gradually, through intermediate forms, by the substit¬ 
ution of long term contracts and contracts for the life of the plant yield¬ 
ing the principal crop on the farm held by the tenant. Another stage of 
the development is certainly shown by the registration of the tenant’s 
rights in the land books ; the consequences of this cannot yet be certainly 
foreseen ; it is, however, certain that in this wa}^ the idea of the existence 
of hereditary^ rights is intensified, and w-hen once this idea has become 
firmly rooted it is not impossible that it wdll have far reaching effects on 
the constitution of the landed property of these countries. 


B. — The Former Republic of Rapisa. 

The institution of farm tenancies in the territory of the fomier Republic of 
Ragtisa, was already regulated in a serious manner by the laws of the republic 
and received from the same a quite special character in virtue of its special 
conditions and its historical evolution. But all that is now only of importance 
from the point of view^ of histoiyy while the present situation may be com¬ 
pared with that of Northern Dalmatia, which it has been approaching nearer 
and nearer. The Contadinato as it wms called, by which a cottage was let 
to peasants in return for payment in labour, lost all importance in 1878. 
The lease of land in form of Ujvet, in return for payment in kind, is 
becoming rarer and rarer. What is called Poklon, the cession of a small 
garden by the landlord in return for payments in kind, still exists, but it is 
not of great importance from the point of view of the national economy. 
The same may be said of the lignandi. The registration of tenants’ 
rights in the land book has sapped the original theory, according to which 
the farm tenancy contract was considered, for the purposes of the register, 
as a right purely derived from an obligation {ohligatcrisches RecM); 
on the contrary the idea is insinuating itself that it is a real right. It is 
to be noted that the houses are usually owned by the landlords, that the 
tenants (peasants) pay an annual rent of 5 florins or a lump sum of 100 
florins and the landlord may evict them at any moment, wdthout adducing 
any reason, on gi\ring compensation for improvements, while, if the tenant 
abandons the farm of his own will, he forfeits all right to compensation for 
improvements. 

to the economic conditions and more especially the agricui- 
tura! conditians of the region, we shall briefly say that they are anything 
but flourishing; emigration, the rise in wages, and the unsatisfactory 
financial situation of the landlords, have created diflicuities w'hich have led 
to the abandonment of entire agricultural districts, for example, the country 
mund 'Ragusa,^: now altogether uncultivated. The tenants try 'to 'get their 
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contracts cancelled; tlie}^ neglect to work the fami so as to give a 
pretext for this and then obtain compensation for improvements. In 
the case of land previously uncultivated, the landlord’s share is generally 
a fourth of the produce of the vines and a third or fourth of that of 
the olives. In the case of land already cultivated, he receives the half 
of both crops. He must take his share in the expenditure on sulphur, 
sulphate of copper and manure. We often find in this region that the land 
is sublet, divided and the improvements sold without consent of the land¬ 
lord, and the law recognises such transactions as valid. All this can only 
happen because in the territory of Ragusa the term of the contract corre¬ 
sponds with the life of the plant, although, as before said, the landlord 
theoretically has a legal light to cancel the contract at any moment. Often 
the tenant is only compensated for improvements in proportion to his share 
in the produce and the custom has grown up by which the landlord ma^^-only 
cancel the contract if the tenant does not work the land for three consecutive 
years. The contracts are generally terminated by verbal agreement. 

C. — Gulf of Cattaw. 

In the territory of the Gulf of Cattaro, farm tenancy contracts are 
little known and only met with in the remoter parts of the region near 
Gastelnuovo, Teodo, Rastua etc. The houses belong to the tenants, the 
landlord’s share in the produce is one third and he contributes in the same 
proportion towards the pa3nnent of taxes. The landlord may cancel the 
contract at any moment, but must give compensation for two thirds of the 
improvements as legally valued or freely agreed to between the parties. 
Often the tenant keeps the landlord’s share of the produce, paying him 
instead in cash or a fixed amount in kind. Here and there however we find 
the landlord’s share is a half, a fourth or a fifth. The extreme subdivision 
of the soil and the worthlessness of the farms prevent farm tenancies from 
really developing here. 
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AGRICULTURE IN COLUMBIA AND THE PROBLEM 
OE COLONISATION 


OFFICIAI, SOURCES: 

iNFORME DEL MiNiSTRO AL CoNGRESO {Report Of the Minister to Congress). Bogota, 1912. 
D®, 1913. 


BNOmCIAI, SOURCES: 

Roger (Rene): Ea Colombie economique {Economic Colwnhia). Paris, 1914. 

Triana (ISIignel): A 1 Meta {On the Meta). Bogota, 1912, 

Tsibus quE POBL:iRON LA COSTA Y MODO DE civiLizARLAS {The Coast Tfibcs and how to Civilise 
them). Bogota, 1912. 

JALBLAY (Henri), Consul General of Columbia at Brussels: Ea Republique de Colombie. Bulle¬ 
tin de la Societe Beige d’etudes coloniales {The Republic of Columbia. Bulletin of the 
Belgian Societyf for Colonial Studies). Brussels, 1912. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. Eondon, 1914. 


The Republic of Columbia, the ancient Eldorado, is one of the count¬ 
ries most favoured by natural resources, fertility of soil, and variety of 
climate. It has been truly said that along with California it is the country 
of the world richest in minerals. Gold, silver, platinum, copper, emeralds, 
mineral oils and so forth are found there in abundance. At the same time 
the diversit}’ of climate and the fertility of the soil produce a large variety 
of valuable hard woods and all kinds of crops from wheat to cacao. 

This new country’ only needed a long period of peace to establish the 
economic machineiy’ needed for the exploitation of its natural wealth. 
Unfortunately, the prolonged struggles for the conquest of independence 
were followed by a series of internal disturbances which paralysed all de¬ 
velopment from the start. It would nowq however, seem that all parties 
have pixt an end to their rivalries and have united their efiorts to promote 
progress. 

And with peace confidence is returning. Timely legislative measures 
taken by -the Government have already led to appreciable results. The 
rate of exchange which at the time of the civil war, in October 1902, had 
reached the high figure of 18.9 %, has fallen rapidly and for some time 
past ID % has been the prevailing rate. Population and trade increase 
from'' year to year. 
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But this progressive nioveraent is but the first step towards the eco¬ 
nomic development which Columbia should attain in view of its vast 
natural resources. Grave difficulties have still to be overcome, the most 
serious of which is lack of labour. Before, however, dealing with this import¬ 
ant question and with the steps taken by the Government to solve it, w-e 
shall follow the plan adopted by us in the case of other countries of Batin 
America, and briefiy review the geographical and economical conditions of 
the country. 


§ I. Notes ok the economic geography of Columbia. 

(i) Geographical Conditions. — Columbia is situated in the north western 
section of South America, in the tropics, extending betw een latitude 12° 25' 
north and 2® 5' south, and longitude 68*^ and 79° 5' west (Greenwdch). 
It covers an area of about 1,570,000 sq. km. (i), ranking in size as the fifth 
of the republics of Batin America, coming next after Brazil, Argentina, 
Mexico, and Bolivia. 

Topographically it may be divided into tw^o main .zones: the western 
consisting of a mountainous region formed by the spurs of the Andes, 
covering a little over one third of the countr3L and the eastern, consisting 
of a vast plain with two watersheds, the north-east, and the north-W'est 
wffiich unites with the basin of the Amazon and its tributaries. 

The mountainous region consists of the great chain of the Cordillera of 
the Andes. To the south, along the frontier of Ecuador, the main sec¬ 
tion of this chain forms a great mountainous block known as “ Bos Pastos’’, 
with two ramifications branching out to the north-east. The one stretch¬ 
ing to the left, the western Cordillera or Choco, extends inland from the 
coast for a length of nearly 1,000 kms.; the other ramification known as the 
central Cordillera, or Quindio chain, runs parallel to the former, but is 
rather loftier and of volcanic formation. In its turn it gives rise to another 
chain, the eastern Cordillera or that of Sumapaz, one of the branches of wffiich 
joins at the extreme north of Columbia with the gigantic Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Marta wdiich commands the coast wdth its five peaks, the loftiest of 
which attains a height of 5,800 metres. 

The position of these mountain-chains, running parallel to one aiiother 
in a north-easterly direction, is extremely advantageous to the country, for 
they form valle3^s traversed b^^ rivers whose length and course make of them 
magnificent natural water-ways. There are three distinct basins : the 
central basin through which run the Cauca and the Magdalena; the eastern 
basin, which in its turn subdivides into the valler^ of the Orinoco and of the 
Amazon., 

Though situated in the tropics, Columbia has a great variety of climate 
owing to the different altitudes of its several regions, and thanks also to the 

(i) It is impossible to state accurately the area of Columbia as all its frontiers Lave not 
yet been finally fixed. 
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admirable distribution of its water-courses and to the ventilation of its 
valleys. Climatically it may be divided into three zones. 

The hot or tropical zone, comprising the sea-coasts, the plains, and 
the valleys of the great rivers, that is to say all that portion of the country 
the altitude of which does not exceed i,ooo metres. This zone is for the 
most part unhealthy; the average temperature varies between 22^ and 
300 degrees centigrade; the fertility of the soil is extraordinary. 

The temperate zone, including the high valleys and the slopes of the 
Cordilleras at an average altitude of from 1,000 to 2,600 naetres. The average 
temperature is from 13 to 22 degrees C. and the climate is pleasant and 
health3^. 

The cold zone, comprising territories situated at an altitude of over 
2,600 metres, where the temperature does not rise above 15° C. 

(2) Popidation. — The X)redominating race is white, of Spanish ori¬ 
gin, and much mixed with native blood; it represents nearly 50 % of 
the total population. Next comes the black race (35 %) and the native 
race (13 %)• The 1912 Census returns the population at 5,472,612 inhabit¬ 
ants (i) which would make Columbia rank fourth among the countries 
of Latin America,, that is to say after Brazil, Mexico and Argentina. 
The population is constantly growing as is shown by the following table ; 


Year Inhabitents 

1770 ..• • . 806,209 

1825 1,223,598 

1845 2,050,137 

1871 2,951,111 

3:903 • • ... *. 4,353,777 

1912 ................ 5,472,613 


The density of the population is 4 inhabitants per square kilometre, 
a verj^ low figure in view of the natural wealth of the country, but readily 
understood if we take into account the long period of struggles which have 
paralysed commercial development. Owing to these same causes Columbia 
has been unable to attract those currents of immigration to which other 
South American countries owe their present prosperity. Even to-day, spite 
of all the efforts made by the Government, immigration in Columbia is 
insignificant though the absence of official statistics prevents us from giv¬ 
ing precise figures. It must also be remembered that the population in the 
tropical zone is very scanty, and that it is mainly to be found in the high 
valleys and temperate plateau lands of the Andes. The population is most- 


(i) This figure indndes the population of Panama (the independence of which has since 
heen recc®£iised by Colrmibia), officially estimated at 400,000. If we deduct this figure the actual 
population of Columbia would amount to 5,072,613 inhabitantsr ■ 
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1 y rural; Bogota, the capital, only boasts 121,257 inhabitants ; Baraqiiilla 
(Puerto Colombia) the great sea-port of the Antilles has a population of only 
48,907. 

(3) Products. — Its mines and its agriculture form- the econoiiiic 
backbone of the country. We shall speak at greater length of the agricul¬ 
tural situation; and shall give here only a few brief facts with reference to 
the other sources of wealth in Columbia. 

The ancient Eldorado is rich in all varieties of metals. Rich gold mines 
exist in nearly all its departments. M. Demangeon says that when we 
consider that only the thousandth part of these mines is now w^orked, that 
the methods employed are primitive, and that nevertheless Columbia comes 
fourth in the list of the gold producing countries of the world, the w’-ealth of 
the land will be readily admitted. 

Silver is even more plentiful than gold in all parts of the countr\N Im¬ 
portant deposits of platinum have been recently found in the Choco region, 
near the Atlantic coast. 

In 1912 the output of these precious metals amounted to : 


Gold .. I (i) . 6,639,913 

Silver... . » 123,254 

Platinum . ... » 594,188 


There are also important beds of iron, copper, lead etc., which are 
mostly unworked owing to lack of capital and labour. Coal and mineral 
oils, hitherto unexploited, and to be found almost all over the country, 
may constitute in the near future one of the most important factors in the 
economic development of the country. 

As is well known, Columbia and Russia are the only countries which 
produce emeralds on a commercial scale. Until 1875 the Columbian 
Government worked the emerald mines; it still has control of the most 
important. In the absence of statistics we cannot give figures, but w^e can, 
nevertheless, safely say that Columbia is on the wmy towards possessing a 
monopoly of natural emeralds. The sub-soil of the country also contains 
other precious stones, the trade in "which may become an important source 
of wealth. 

One of the chief products of the country is salt which jdelds an 
important revenue to the State, w’^hich itself works the more important salt 
mines. ■ ■ 

Manufacturing industries are still in their infancy, and onty partialh’ 
suffice to satisfy local demands. 

(4) Trade. — Columbian trade is steadily growing. The following 
figures give an idea of the development of foreign trade. 

". (i) By tiie act of June 1 2th., 1907,'tlie 'monetae unit is the pfeso' (dollar) gold ($), equivalent 
to 5 francs. ' ' ' 
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The chief articles exported in 1912 were co:ffee (16,777,908 pesos), hides 
and skins (2,661,721 pesos), bananas (1,996,999 pesos) and rubber (736,427 
pesos). 

Coliinabia imported more especialh" food-stuffs (flour, rice) and textiles. 

(5) Means of Communication. — It is well-known that economic 
development demands plentiful means of communication. One of the main 
obstacles in the way of the develoximent of Columbia on the scale which her 
natural resources demand has undoubtedly been the totally inadequate 
means of communication and transport available in the country. Spite 
of its large area, Columbia has barely 1,000 kms. of railroads, equivalent 
to I km. of railroad for ever}- 1,500 sq. km. of area. Moreover, only 6 of 
the 14 lines of the Columbian railway system are of normal gauge, the 
others being narrow' gauge lines, w^hich puts a further difflculty in the way 
of transportation. And the roads are not more satisfactory than the 
railroads. 

Recentty, public bodies, realising the importance to Columbia of the new 
sea-route through the Panama Canal, have worked out a com|)lex plan wbich 
aims at reorganising the sea-ports and improving the inland communic¬ 
ations. This plan is now being carried out. 

(6) Finances. —In 1913 the public expenditure amounted to 14,060,294 
pesos, and the revenue to 14,070,652 pesos. 

The consolidated debt amounted at the same date to 5,476,888 silver 
pesos, and the floating debt to 2,756,545 gold pesos. 


§ 2. Agricultural PRODUCTION. 

As W'e have already said, fertility of soil and variety of climate have 
endowed Columbia with extraordinary agricultural possibilities, and crops 
of all descriptions can be raised on her soil. W'e shall now review some of the 
leading" products. ’ 

(i) The Three .Climatic Zones and their Products. — The tropical zone 
has an exuberant vegetation. It is characterised by great forests of moho- 
g^ny, oak, and other trees, and by all plants which require heat and humid¬ 
ity, such as the cocoa tree, the sugar-cane, rubber, tobacco, etc. 
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The temperate zone forms an intermediate territory in which grcnv 
plants characteristic both of the tropical and the cold zones : yet certaiii 
products are proper to it such as coffee, quinine, maguey, and others. 

The cold zone produces the same crops as Central Europe ; cereals, 
leguminous plants, fora.ge crops, vegetables. It is also rich in timber. 

(2) Principal Products, The Cocoa-tree. — The cocoa-tree grows wild 
in many districts, more especially in the north on the slopes of the lower 
spurs of the Sierra of Santa Marta. It is cultivated almost throughout 
the tropical zone, especially along the sea coast and in the valleys of the 
Magdalena and its tributaries. The cultivation of the cocoa-tree has also 
been introduced in the great eastern plain in the territories of the iVraiico a,nd 
the Meta. 

Coltiinbian cocoa is generally of excellent quality, and is consumed on a 
large scale in the Republic. In 1909, 620,936,610 kgs. of this product were 
exported for 246,190 pesos. 

Bananas, — For some years past banana plantations have been de¬ 
veloped on a large scale, especially in the region of Santa Marta. It would 
seem that a powerful .\merican company is trying to monopolise the output 
of the whole district, supplying credit to those land-owners who do not pos¬ 
sess the capital required for working their land. This company buys up 
in advance the entire output of the banana plantations at a price varying 
between i franc 75 and i franc 25 per regime. This great company ha.s, 
moreover, monopolised the trade so that it is almost impossible for the 
planters to do business except through it; a state of affairs which is not 
without its drawbacks. 

In 1912, 11,000 hectares were planted out to bananas, 3,000 of which 
belonged to the aforesaid company. The ground suitable to such plant¬ 
ations amounts, however, to 50,000 hectares. Over 5,000 men work is these 
plantations, and bananas are one of the principal exports of Columbia, as is 
shownby the figures we have given above for her foreign trade. The facts 
we have set forth explain how it is that nearE^ the whole of the banana crop 
is shipped to the United States. Some attempts have been made of recent 
years to introduce Columbian bananas on the European market, but so 
far the results have been meagre. 

Rubber .— Rubber plants are found almost throughout the tropical 
zone, more especially in the valley of the Magdalena, on the Andes, and in 
the territory of Vaupes near the Brazilian frontier. The more valuable 
qualities such as the Hevea and the Casiilloa are found there. Unfortun¬ 
ately, in Columbia as in Africa, in almost all thedistricts where rubber grows, 
the native ruthlessly exploit the plantations w 4 ich they im¬ 

poverish. Severe measures have been taken for the protectioh of these 
plants, and these, together with the formation of new plantations, will 
undoubtedly reconstitute this important source of wealth. 

The rubber exports in igo8 only amounted to 324,031 gold pesos, 
but in 1912 they had risen to 636,427, pointing to a notable increase in 
production. ' 
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Sugar cane. — This crop is raised more especially in the valley of the 
Caiica, though it could be cultivated profitably throughout the low lying 
districts of Colitrabia more especially along the sea: coast. The fertilit}" of 
the soil and the abundance of water-courses mark out Columbia as destined 
to hold a foremost place in the ranks of sugar-producing countries. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco is raised in the tropical zone; is some districts, 
notably in the valle}' of the Magdalena, the leaf is of excellent quality and 
can rival the Cuban tobacco. A large portion of the cigarettes sold in Eu¬ 
rope as Havanas come from Ambalema, the centre of the tobacco-growing 
district on the upper Magdalena. 

Coffee .'—■ Cofiee is one of the main products of Columbia. It grow s 
in the temperate and in the tropical zone, more especially in the valleys of 
the Canca and the Magdalena, and on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Marta. The quality of Columbian cofiee is generally excellent and 
therefore finds a ready market. Cofiee plantations are already one of the 
chief branches of agriculture in the country and are gaining in importance 
from year to year. This is evidenced by the fact that in 1912, w ithout tak¬ 
ing into consideration the home consumption which is very large, 16,777,908 
gold pesos of coffee were exported, or more than half the value of the total 
exports of the Republic. 

Cereals. — Wheat, barley, and maize grow on the table-lands of the 
cold zone ; but this form of farming is little developed, and the consumption 
purely local. Thesamemay be said of the fruit and vegetable crops. With 
a view to introducing new^ varieties and encouraging this branch of farming, 
the Government enacted in 1909 that seeds and plants imported by travel¬ 
lers landing in the countr}^ should be entered duty free up to the w-’eight 
of 5, kgs. ,, 

Stock-breeding. — This industry already occupies a place of some im¬ 
portance in the national economy of Columbia, and is likely to gain ground 
from day to doey thanks to the scientific selection of breeding stock and the 
more thorough utilisation of natural meadow lands. There is a con siderable 
area of land suited to stock-breeding situated along the valleys of the great 
rivers, the slopes of the table-lands, and the vast south-eastern plain. 

At present stock-breeding flourishes more especially in the valleys of 
the Magdalena, and of the Cauca, and on the extensive slopes of Bogota, 
Ubate, Chinquinquira and Somagoso, w^here as a result of careful breeding 
with animals of the Durham and Dutch breeds a strain has been obtained 
possessing excellent pow'ers of resistence, suited both for fattening and for 
dairy p'urposes.. w'* . 

Horse-breeding is carried on side by side with that of cattle; sheep and 
goats are raised on the central and westein.Cordilleras. | ■ 

^ Beyond these districts lies a legion where stOGk-breedii:|.g forms the 
basis for economic development: this region is the vast savanna of Meta. 
On these 16 million hectares of territory there are about 5 million head of 
' live-styck; but competent authorities believe that by rieyeloping the" cultiv-: 
■■ ation of .grass-land and by irrigation over 30 million head oi cattle .could 
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be raised in this region. The meat of the animals bred here is of excellent 
quality. * 

At present practically no live-stock is exported from Columbia ; al¬ 
though the north-western region, situated at the foot of the Sierra Nevada 
of Santa Malta, sends a certain number of animals each year to Cuba and 
Panama, where they are slaughtered. Undoubtedly when a better system 
of irrigation has improved the pasture lands of Columbia, and when means 
of communication for the transportation of live-stock and frozen meat are 
provided, the export trade in these products will become of great importance 
for the country. The export of hides and skins in 1912 exceeded in value 
2,661,721 gold pesos. 

(4) Forests. — As rve have already said a great variety of valuable 
timber grows in the forests of Columbia. In those of the tropical zone there 
is a plentiful supply of timber for building purposes, as also of the most 
valued hard-woods such as cedar, guaiacum, oak, ebony, etc. In the tem¬ 
perate zone agaves and tree-ferns prevail, also rubbers, the Peruvian bark- 
tree, and many varieties of palms and other species. In the cold zone grow 
European trees, such as the walnut, the pine, and so forth. 

Forest industries are undeveloped in Columbia owing to the difficulty 
of transportation ; but they could easily become one of the leading factors 
in the economic development of the country. This has been realised by 
the Government which, by a decree of August 13th., 1908, regulated the ex¬ 
ploitation of the forests belonging to the State. This decree enacted that 
'‘the forests containing valuable species such as the tagua, the Peruvian 
bark-tree, rubber plants and other kinds of timber which can be easily, ex¬ 
ported and on which the Government has a right of reservation shall be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the State 

As a rule the Government stipulates contracts with private parties for 
the exploitation of its forests. No concession may be made for more than 
20 years, and the maximum area is 3,000 hectares. One person»or companj* 
may however, obtain several such concessions, provided they are separated 
by forests covering at least a like area. 

The concessions are made exclusively for the exploitation of specified 
trees. A contractor for the exploitation of a certain kind of timber cannot 
touch other species unless he obtains a further permit. 

Concession valid for one year and renewable for another year may also 
be granted for the working of lots of 500 hectares in extent. 

Trees may only be felled when they are fully grown, and it is expressly 
forbidden to fell young trees or to cut shoots which could be used for repro¬ 
duction. It is also forbidden to peel off the bark of unfelled trees. 

A billrecently introduced by the Minister of Public Works provides that 
plantations of rubber, tagua, Peruvian bark, and other valuable trees suited 
for exportation, or producing resin, oils, and other exports, shall be consid¬ 
ered as national forests not subject to sale by auction as land given in free 
grant. This bill provides that the area of forests let to a single perpn or 
company may not exceed 5,000 hectares; that the maximum duration of 
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the lease may not exceed 30 3^ears; and that the annual rent shall be equivah 
ent to 7 of the total yield of the concession. 


§ 3. The labour supply and colonisation. 

The above shows that onh^ a small portion of the wealth of Columbia is 
at present put to productive use, although this countr}^ is one of the most 
favoured by nature. 

The general causes for this state of ahairs are many and complex ; 
in the first place w^e may mention defective and primitive methods of work 
both in the domain of industry and of agriculture. But as far as agriculture 
is concerned, backw^ard development is due, in the first place, to lack of 
labour. 

As we have seen, the density of the population is very low (4 inhabit¬ 
ants per square kilometre) whfist internal political troubles have stood in 
the way of directing towards Columbia the currents of emigration which 
have done so much to develope the natural resources of other South Americ¬ 
an countries. Of course the labour supply being indequate to meet the 
demand, w'ages are very high, and both labour and private capital prefer 
to seek employment in industries w’hich yield more immediate results than 
agriculture. 

This state of affairs, which has hindered and still hinders so greatly the 
economic development of the conntiyL has been a source of grave anxiety 
to the Government w’hich has not failed whenever possible to take steps 
to counteract as far as possible the effects of this lack of hands, even 
though unable completely to solve the difficult problem. 

The measures taken may be classified in threegroups: (i) the encourage¬ 
ment of immigration; (3} free allotment of uncultivated lands (baldios); 
(3) the evangelisation and education of the sava.ge tribes. 

Encouragement of Immigration. — The Columbian parliament has con- 
stantl}’ busied itself with the important question of immigration. Several 
laws passed in 1S71, 1872 and 1873, seem to aim more at increasing the 
population of the country than at developing its resources. For instance, art. 6 
of the law of 1871 authorised the executive authority to grant to immigrants 
as much as 25 hectares of land per individual. Taw 65 of 1887 granted cert¬ 
ain exemptions to foreigners; whether farmers or artisans ; law 117 of 1892, 
still in force, aims chiefly at increasing the labour supply. It authorises 
the executive power to introduce into the country by all means which it 
may deem suitable, labourers for the coffee and sugar plantations and for 
the other farming and mining industries. With this end in view, the Govern¬ 
ment can negotiate with employers for the purpose of lecruitin g the requisite 
labour, and it is its duty to see that the conditions of the contract are strict¬ 
ly observed. One third of the expenses incurred in connection with such 
immigration schemes are reimbursed'to the Government by the employers.' 

■, To ■make 'theS'e measures more effective the same law established' a 
Commission presided over by the'Minister of Agriculture,' and consisting' 
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■of iotir farmers; two appointed by the Government and two others by the 
employers requiring workmen. An annual grant of 150,000 pesos has beerr 
set aside for carrying out these measures. 

Besides these immigration laws, Columbia has passed others to 
facilitate foreigners settling in the countr^o Foreigners are placed on the 
same footing as native-born citizens for the acquisition of all descriptions 
of real and personal estate. Here we shall only refer to the measures touching 
land which can be obtained as free grants ‘‘ b}^ farmers who have carried 
out improvements or who have cultivated crops on the land which thcA^ 
wish to acquire- ’’ This mode of acquiring possession would seem preferable 
for foreigners to that which consists in making a claim as an immigrant; 
for, besides other drawbacks inherent in this system, the immigrant is not 
allowed to select the land granted him. At the start he is subjected to 
certain restrictions, and he may find it impossible to enlarge his holding 
if it be bounded by other grants. Moreover, the immigrant is subject to 
certain special regulations, whereas the mode of acquiring possession which 
we shall now explain leaves the owner entireh" free and ensures to him the 
greatest advantages. 

Free Grants of Uncultivated Land. — To promote agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the early days, lots amounting to 10 fanegas of land (i) and more 
were granted to every granadino who settled on uncultivated soil. 

Laws enacted in 1874 and 1882 provided that anyone who would un¬ 
dertake the cultivation of untilled soil should acquire property rights in the 
same. Consequently, Columbian or foreign farmers who do not declare 
themselves immigrants, can avail themselves of a very practical means of 
acquiring free possession of uiicultivateid land. ‘ They need only take pos¬ 
session of the same and cultivate them, and then claim them as a free grant, 

M. Simon Araujo recently introduced a bill specifying the conditions 
on which such free grants wdll be made. This bill provides for the establish¬ 
ment of villages and centres of colonisation. The followdng are the main 
features of the proposal. 

Free grants of from 2 to 50 hectares of uncultivated land may be made 
to farmers occupying the same on the following conditions : 

(1) The lot must be occupied by at least three persons under 70 years 
of age ; 

(2) One third at least of the lot must be cultivated during the first 
3^ear of occupation ; 

“ (3) During the first three years a house must be built by the oc¬ 

cupants. , 

The settler who has cultivated one third of his allotment will receive 
from, the Government a milch cow of wFich he will become the owner at 
the end of two years if he has continued to cultivate the land during this 
period. 

The proposal goes on to deal with collective settlement b}^ groups of at 
least 25 families. In such cases the Government grant as much as 

■ (i) a fanega 64.6.ares. 
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50,000 hectares of uncultivated land on certain conditions. The settlers 
must iindertake to begin working the land not later than one year after the 
grant has been made ; the^^ must provide healthy housing accomodation 
for their labourers, along with adequate board, and medical attendance in 
case of sickness or serious accident. Children under 12 3^ea.rs of a.ge ma,y 
only be emplo^red on domestic work; the hours of \cork must not exceed 7 
for women and 9 for men. The settlement must place at leo.st oi:ie settler 
Oil each 5 hectares of land, furnishing him with certain supplies and with 
a milch cow. 

The proposal also provides for the establisliiiient of a scientific commiss¬ 
ion to study the conations of economic development in the districts of 
Choco, Darien, Arigtiari, and Carare. As a measure of propa.ganda, wide 
publicity is to be given to the report of this commission both at home and 
abroad. 

Apart from this proposal maii\^ schemes have been suggested for colon¬ 
ising the countiyn one of them providing for the settlement of groups of 
from 5 to 10 families who should form the nucleus for a more extensive groii]> 
consisting of from 50 to 100 households. Schemes have also been advocated 
for settlement by companies possessing adequate capital to bring under 
cultivation large areas of land. Such companies w^ould be required to un¬ 
dertake the construction of roads, wdiich wuttlcl enrich the nation^^l 
resources. 

Evangelisation and Education of Savage Tribes. — By the side of and 
as a complement to these schemes for colonisation, Columbia has to face 
the problem of civilising the savage tribes inhabiting the Republic. Besides 
being scanty, the population in certain districts consists of native tribes, 
still in a primitive condition, who, instead of being of a.ssistance are an 
obstacle in the wa}^ of the general development. This state of afiairs exists 
more especialh' in the territoiy^ of Meta. Meta proper occupies the northern 
section of the vast eastern plains, the southern part of which includes the 
almost unexplored territories of Putumayo, Caqiieta, and Vaupes. 

The census of 1912 returns the population of this region at 3,559 civil¬ 
ised inhabitants, and estimates at 50,000 the number of Indi£Uis in a state 
of savagery. 

The administrative district of Meta, bounded to the south by the 
Giiaymvero and to the east by the Orinoco, is subdivided into three 
provinces, Villavicencio, San Martin, and Orome. 

When we bear in mind that the climate of this region, generally hot 
and damx5, with sudden changes of temperature, is unfavourable to the de¬ 
velopment of w^hite colonisation, and that certain rebel tribes also stand in 
the way of settling'the country, the importance of civilising the Indians 
as, a step towards the economic development of this section will be readily 
understood. The Indians may be dimded into two classes: one includes 
ail the tribes which go under the name of Caribs, w^ho are savages in the full¬ 
est sense of the word. To these tribes, the fiercest of which are the Guivas, 
belong the Guahibos, who have begun to come into contact with the whites. 
The second class, includes'all those tribes which have acquired some -degree 
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of civilisation; they are descended, as a rule, froin the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of this region who even before the Spanish conquest possessed a re¬ 
latively advanced civilisation, and who were dispersed by the conquerors , that 
is to say, first by the Caribs, and then by the wdiites. These Indians, more 
timid and resigned than ill intentioned, could rapidly rise to a certain de¬ 
gree of civilisation if they were treated with humanity and kindness, more 
especially if they w^ere adequately pjrotected against the methods of un¬ 
scrupulous whites. To civilise the other tribes will be a task demanding 
much time, patience and self sacrifice. 

The method now' follow^ed consists in sending out missionaries and in 
opening schools. When the Caroni missions were founded under the Spanish 
domination, their head w'as invested with a large measure of authority. 
The missionary was both administrator and judge, and was invested with 
special powers for settling disputes which might arise among the natives. 
The results obtained exceeded all the expectations and hopes of the found¬ 
ers, and in a relatively short period of some twenty years, 29 native vil¬ 
lages made act of submission to the head of the mission. Unfortunately, 
the wars of independence destroyed this work and led to the dispersion of 
the subject tribes. 

The present Government has decided to adopt the system of missions 
to which it grants full administrative authorit^u "The national arch- 
diocesan committee of the work of the missions in Columbia with head¬ 
quarters at Bogota, has the duty of co-ordinating the w ork of these missions. 
Besides the large private donations w^hich they receive, the Government, in 
accordance with the law' of September i8th., 1912, made the Committee 
an annual grant of 100,000 gold pesos from Januaiw^ ist., 1913. 

It is the duty of the missionaries to evangelise and educate the native 
tribes. The educational work, of the missions is divided into 6 sections 
conesponding with the territories in wdiich they operate: Goajira arid the 
Sierra Nevada, Casanare, San Martin, Caqueta and Putiimarm, Tierradentro 
and Choco. 

The following figures showing the number of schools and pupils in 
these scholastic districts are taken from the report, presented to Congress 
ill. 1912 by the ^linister of Public Instruction : 



Number 

4 .)f SchooD 

Nunibei' 
t-f Fupii^ 

Goajira and Sierra Nevada . . . 

15 

565 

Casanare .. 

II 

604 

San Martin. 


395 

Caqueta 


1,171 

Tierradentro. 

16 

ySS 

Choco . 

If) 

1,084 

Total . . 

lob 

4 . 6<>7 
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Spite of the efforts and sacrifices made, it would seem that these miss¬ 
ions have not secured the results hoped for. According to the bishop of 
Diboiia this is largely due to the conduct of the civilised people themselves, 
who not infrequently ill-treat the Indians in the most brutal fashion; in 
fact, it is most urgent to appoint a. guardian for the Indians to whom they 
may appeal for protection against the excesses to which they are exposed. 
The necessary protective measures are now being studied. One of the most 
recent projects is for the establishment of centres of colonisation peopled 
by married soldiers to whom grants of land and cattle would be made. 
These settlers could build roads and prepare the ground for the settlement 
of the native tribes and for white immigrants. Each settlement would be 
provided with a school under the direction of a missionary, who \¥ould have 
under him lay teachers who could instruct the natives in certain trades. 
The school would also be prordded with a doctor and an inspector, entrusted 
with supendsion over dealings with Indians and the emplo3nnent of w'ork- 
men, so as to protect them against deception and abuses. 

The brief review’ w’e have here given clearh" shows that the vital problem 
for the economic development of Columbia is that of providing an ad¬ 
equate supply^ of labour, and this in the domain of agriculture covers the 
question of colonisation. 

Ill view of its scanty population the authorities of Columbia can only 
solve the question of agricultural colonisation by^ having recourse both 
to immigration and to the training and education of the native tribes still 
ill a state of primitive savageryn Although internal troubles until recently 
prevented the Government from pursuing a systematic and uninterrupted 
policy^' ill these matters, the efforts which have been made and the proposals 
now being studied are such as to justify the hope that before long Columbia 
will attain that degree of economic development to which its unrivalled 
natural resources entitle it, and which depends exclusively^ on their wdse 
utilisation. 


REGGERI AXfFREBO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 


AGRICUIvTURAL co-operation in SASKATCHEWAN IN 1914. 


SOURCES (OFFICIAE): 

First Annual Report of the Co-operative Organisation Branch, 1914. Uegma: Govern¬ 
ment Printer. 1915. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act and Standard Bylaws. Regina: Gov¬ 
ernment Printer. 1914. 

An Explanation of the Provisions of the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act 
OF Saskatchewan. [Leaflet). Regina: Government Printer. 1914. 

Co-operative Eive Stock Marketing. Regina: Government Printer. 1914. 


§ I, The agrigueturae co-operative associations act of 1913. 


For a number of years before 1913, local grain growers" associations in 
Saskatcbewan had been doing a fairly large business in the purchase and 
distribution of general farm supplies such as binder-twine, bnilding and 
fencing material, flour and feed-stufis. The business in most cases was 
extremely successful, but as the associations concerned had no real legal 
status it was being conducted upon a somewhat insecure basis, and 
many of the well-to-do and more cautious farmers in the province 
hesitated to take part in it. There was gradually formed a consensus of 
opinion in favour of legislation which would place purchasing associations 
in a definite legal position by giving them the right of organising as 
limited liability societies. The Provincial legislature was in full sympathy 
with the movement in favour of co-operation, and in the session of 1913 
passed the Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act which gave full effect 
to the wishes of the Saskatchewan farmers. 

The Act provides for the constitution and working of associations for 
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the purpose of producing, purchasing or selling live stock, farm products 
or supplies on the co-operative plan. ’' Any five or more persons may sign 
articles of agreement and form an association, and when the articles have 
been approved by the Registrar of x\gricultural Co-operative Associations 
(whose appointment is provided for in Section 3 of the Act) and a fee of 
$ 4.50 paid to him, the association may begin to do business. The purposes 
for which an association is formed must be clearly stated is the articles, and 
the association may undertake only such business as is connected with the 
purposes so stated. The chief provisions of the Act with regard to the cap¬ 
ital and shares of associations are textually as follows: 

'' The capital of every association nnder this Act shall be such an amount 
and divided into shares of such denomination as may be set forth in the 
memorandum of association. Such capital may be increased or decreased 
from time to time by bylaw of the association. {Sec. 7) 

“ At least seventy-five per cent, of the shareholders of every association 
shall be agriculturists. {Sec. S) 

The shares may be payable by instalments at such times and in such 
manner as may be deteimined by bylaw. {Sec. 9) 

No shareholder shall receive interest on any but the paid-up portion 
of his share. {Sec. 10) 

“Shares may be assigned or transferred or may be repurchased by the 
association : Provided that no such assignment, transfer or repurchase shall 
be valid unless and until approved and authorised by the directors ; 

Provided, further, that no such assignment, transfer or repurchase 
shall be approved or authorised by the directors if it would reduce the total 
number of shareholders below five or the number of agriculturists below 
seventy-five per cent. {Sec. it) 

“ Every sharebolder shall be individually liable to the creditors of the 
association for debts and liabilities of the association to an amount equal to 
the amount unpaid on the shares held by him and until the whole amount 
of his shares has been paid up, but no shareholder shall be liable to an action 
in respect of such unpaid balance until an execution at the suit of the cred¬ 
itor against the association has been returned unsatisfied in whole or part 
{Sec. 12) 

“ Every association shall have a lien on the shares of the individual 
shareholders for debts due from them to it. {Sec. 13) 

“x\t association meetings a shareholder shall have one vote only, 
regardless of the number of shares held by him, and no shareholder may 
vote by; proxy. {Sec. 14) 

The distribution of profits is governed by Section 18 of the Act which 
.■reads thus: ' 

‘7The directors shall apportion the profits arising from the business of the 
association as follow'S', 

(^?) By setting aside not less than ten pet cent, of the net profits for 
a reserve fund until an amount has accumulated in such fund equal to at 
leastthirtyper cent., of the paid-up capital stock;;' ■' 
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(6) By pacing interest on the paid-np capital stock at a rate not 
exceeding six per cent, per anntiin. ; 

(c) The reiHainder of the profits shall be divided among the patrons 
of the association, whether shareholders or not, in proportion to the volnme 
of business which they have done with the association: 

Provided, however, that when the supplemental bylaws of the associ¬ 
ation so specify, the dividend due to any patron who is not a shareholder 
may be retained by the association and credited to the account of such pat¬ 
ron on account of capital stock until an amount has accmnnlated equal to 
the par value of one share; when such sum has accumulated a stock certif¬ 
icate for one share shall be issued to the patron and he shall thereafter 
share in the dividends as do other shareholders. 

Under Section 6 of the Act, the Registrar appointed was required to 
draw up a set of'' standard bylaws ” to apply without distinction to every 
registered association, and under the same section each association was em¬ 
powered to pass supplementar}^ bylaws which, if approved by the Registrar, 
would be binding upon the members. 

In accordance with the provisions the Registrar drew up a set of bylaws 
which received the approval of the lieutenant Governor on January 8, 
1914, and which in consequence now form an integral part of the Act. The 
standard bylaws regulate the usual matters, — e, g. time place and manner of 
calling ordinary and extraordinary meetings; election of officers; powers 
of directors and procedure of directors’ meetings; duties of the president, 
the secretary-treasurer and the auditor. 

Two conditions of considerable importance are imposed by the Act 
upon associations for sale and for purchase and sale. The business of such 
associations must be conducted for cash and, so far as it consists in the pur¬ 
chase of supplies, is limited to commodities which may be shipped in carload 
lots and distributed from a warehouse. Associations ate not authorised to 
conduct retail stores. Upon this latter point, however, — the business of 
dealing in supplies, — the provisions of the Act do not seem to be quite 
clear. An association may purchase and sell “ farm products or supplies, ’’ 
and “ supplies” are defined as “ building and fencing material, fuel, flour, 
feed and such other commodities as may be shipped in car lots and distrib¬ 
uted from a warehouse. ’ ’ {Sec, 2) This would seem at first sight to have the 
efiect of compelling the association to purchase each commodity only in 
carloads, but an official pamphlet in explanation of the Act states clearly 
that a carload may be made up of several different kinds of goods. As a 
matter of fact it is open to doubt whether the clause quoted above, when 
strictly inteq^reted, really places any limitation upon the power of an associ¬ 
ation to deal in farm supplies. It is true that the definition of “ supplies ” 
states clearly that'' the word shall not be interpreted as applying to a 
retail business, ” but unfortunately the term'' retail business” is by no means 
clear, and it is nowhere defined in the Act. 
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§ 2. Co-operative assoclations under the act. 

Tlie Act was passed in Becember, 1913, and its administration was 
placed in the care of the Co-operative Organisation Branch of the Bepartment 
of Agriculttire at Regina. The first association to register was the Juniata 
Co-operative Association, Limited, registered on February 2,1914, with an 
authorised capital of 1 10,000 divided into 400 shares of $ 25 each. By the 
end of the year the number of associations registered w^as 113, of which, 
however, only 102 had sent in returns to the Registrar by Becember 31. 

The number of shareholders in the associations making returns was 
2,850 ; total paid-up capital, $ 13,494; total assets, on December 31st, 
S 37337; aiPi total liabilities (including paid-up capital) $ 29,717. The 
average amount of authorised capital per society was $ 6,843 and the average 
nominal value of the shares issued vras $ 23. 

The co-operative purchase of farm supplies is by for the most important 
business undertaken by the associations.- Seventy out of the 102 registered 
associations which made returns, engaged in this branch of co-operation, 
and purchased farm supplies (building and fencing material, binder-twine, 
lubricating oils and gasoline, fruit, flour, feed, wood and coal) to the value 
of S 239,320. Three associations engaged only in the sale of live stock for 
their members, while six others sold live stock in addition to carrying on some 
other business. The total value of the live stock sold by the nine associations 
was 1 42,034, and general satisfaction was expressed with the results. The 
Registrar of Co-operative Associations looks forward to a very great develop¬ 
ment of this branch of co-operation in 1915. 


§ 3. Other co-operative enterprises in Saskatchewan. 

In addition to the associations registered under the Act of 1913 there 
are various other co-operative enterprises in the province which call for at 
least brief notice. We shall deal here wnth, {a) Co-operative Creameries ; 
( 5 ) the Saskatchewan Elevator Company; {c) the Wholesale Trading 
Bepartment of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. Another 
co-operative enterprise, represented by the work of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insurance Commission, was dealt with in Part II of the Bulletin 
for August, and need only be mentioned here. 

(a) Co-operative Creameries. 

The first co-operative creameries in the province date back to 1896, 
— some nine years, that is to say, before Saskatchewan was raised to the 
dignity of a province of the Bominion of Canada. Three creameries 
were established in i8g6 through the efforts of Br. J, W. Robertson who was 
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at that time Dominion Dairy Commissioner. In 1905, when Saskatchewan 
become a province, there were six co-operative creameries in existence, and 
when the Provincial Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture was 
organised in 1906, all six placed themselves voluntarily under the manage¬ 
ment of the Provincial Dairy Commissioner. Apparently the creameries 
from that time onward became in efiect Government enterprises. “ Under 
this arrangement” —we quote from the First Annual Report of the Co-oper¬ 
ative Organisation Branch —■the Dairy Branch engages the managers, 
purchases all supplies, keeps the accounts, markets the produce and pays 
the patrons. From the first this plan has been found very satisfactory. 
The supplies such as boxes, salt, etc. being purchased in large quantities are 
secured at considerably reduced prices. Better returns are received for the 
butter, first, because through the employment of competent managers bet¬ 
ter quality is secured, and second, because all competition for a market 
between the creameries has been eliminated. As the industry develops, 
new co-operative creameries are established only where there is sufficient 
dairy stock to ensure economic operation and the Government undertakes 
to pay all express charges on cream shipped to Government operated 
creameries, so that persons living at a distance are at no disadvantage 
thereby.” 

In the summer of 1914 there were thirteen creameries in Saskatchewan 
working on the plan just described. The following table shows the develop¬ 
ment of this branch of co-operation since 1907. 


Co-operative Creameries in Saskatchewan, 1907-1914. 


Six Summer Months Six Winter Months 


Year 

No. 

of 

Creameries 

No. 

of Patrons 

t Pounds 
i of butter | 
[ , made 

Year 

i 

i No. i 

1 ■ of i 

j Creameries 

i 

1 

No. 

of Patrons 

Pounds 
of butter 
made 

1907 

4 

213 

66,244 

IQO7-8 

! 

4 

II3 

21,588 

1908 

5 

553 

220,282 

1908-9 

5 

1 ' 182 

31,286 

IQ09 

6 ! 

876 

342,404 

1909-10 

6 

358 

45,599 

1910 

7 ' 

1,166 

462,221 

19IO-II 

4 

456 

64,635 

I911 

9 

1,596 

703,583 

19II-I2 

9 ! 

539 

1 37,252 

1912 

I'O 

1,755 

649,958 

1912-13 

8 

956 1 

113,489 

4913 

II 

2,681 

850,525 

I913-I4 

8 

1,677 

237,500 

1914 

n 

3,625 

1,161,230 


*— 
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(b) Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. 


The Co-operative Elevator Company (i) was established in 1911 upon 
the recommendation of a Eoyal Commission which had been appointed in 
1910 to enquire into matters affecting the grain trade. The Company was 
formed to enable the farmers to free themselves from what they asserted 
to be a monopoly exercised by grain dealers and combinations of grain deal¬ 
ers in Western Canada. It has power to construct, acquire, maintain 
and operate grain elevators in Saskatchewan, to buy and sell grain, and 
generally to do all things incidental to the production, storing and market¬ 
ing of grain. ’’ The amount of the share capital is not fixed : the shares 
have a nominal value of $ 50 and no one may hold more than tw^enty shares. 
The general management is in the hands of a Board of nine directors, and each 
elevator acquired or built by the Company has a local Board of Management 
consisting of five shareholders. Upon certain conditions the Government 
advances a large part of the capital required for each local elevator, loans 
from Government being repayable in tw^enty equal annual instalments with 
interest at 5 per cent. Any number of shareholders in a particular locality 
may request the Company to buy one of the elevators at the local shipping 
point or build a new' one, but before taking any action the Board of Direct¬ 
ors must be satisfied that the amount of shares held by the supporters 
of the proposed local elevator is at least equal to the value of the proposed 
elevator; that fifteen per cent, of the amount of such shares has been paid 
up; and that the aggregate annual crop acreage of the said shareholders 
represents a proportion of not less than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 bushels 
of elevator capacity asked for. The growth of the Company has been rapid, 
as may be judged from the following table. 


Growth of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. 


Year 

No. of 

Shareholders 

[ 

' No. of 

Elevators 

Grain 

handled 

through 

elevators 

Grain 

handled 

on commission 




Btishels 

Bttshels , 

'I9XI-I912, ■........ 

2,597 

46 

3,261,000 

■■ 

'19x2-191,3. ... 

8,962 

137 

12,899,030 

12,761,686 

I9r3“,3:914* ' ,. 

1 r3U5^ 

192 

19,465,290 

19,290,531 

1914-1915* •.. ■ 

1 14,922 

215 

12,344,000 

11,000,000 


To'March i, 1915. 


See, ha aiUele "‘The,Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator''Compatiy ”'In ' Bulletin 

■forTtine,'xgH, ,pp.'9’3:2. ■: ...'T;',, 
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The last aiintLal report of the Company, for the year ending July 31, 
1914, shows that the authorised capital at the end of the year was | 2,000,000, 
the subscribed capital $ 1,911,800, the paid up capital $ 382,461, and the 
profit on the year's working $285,181. 


The Wholesale Trading Department of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers' Association. 


The Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association is the organisation which 
has been chiefly instrumental in securing legislation in favour of co-operative 
methods in agriculture in the province. The iVssociation led the agitation 
which resulted in the formation of the Co-operative Elevator Company, and 
in fact organised the Company and at the start directed its activities. Eater 
on the Association, which is itself incorporated under a special Act of the Prov¬ 
incial Legislature, secured the enactment of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations Act, with which we dealt above. In the same session of the 
Legislature — that of 1913 — an amendment to the Act incorporating 
the Grain Growers' Association wms passed, which gave the Association 
power to act as a purchase and sale agency of registered co-operative associ¬ 
ations, and in 1914 a second amending act authorised it to act in the same 
capacity for the local grain growers’ associations in the province. The associ¬ 
ation has already developed an extensive wholesale trading business and 
in the 1914, the first year of its working, bought and sold a very large num¬ 
ber of commodities, — binder-twine, 635,750 lbs., flour 4,549 sacks, coal 
17,400 tons, apples 13,910 barrels, potatoes 35,000 bushels, oats 77,179 
bushels, and (in smaller quantities) fence wire and posts, lumber, metal 
roofing, wood, corn, fresh fruit, vegetables and groceries. 


§ 4. A GOVERKIVIBNT EXPERIMENT IN THE CO-OPERATIVE SAEE OF WOOL. 


For some time past, sheep farmers in the Canadian West have been 
dissatisfied with the prices which they have been receiving Tor wool, and in 
order to ascertain where the fault lay the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture conducted a special enquiry towards the end of 1913. It wms found 
then that for the last season's clip the owners of large flocks (from 200 to 
10,000 head) had received 13 cents a pound for wool, w^hile the smaller sheep 
farmers had received only from 10 to 12 cents a pound. It was found 
also that there were two principal reasons for this, — small consignments 
of wool were usually badly prepared for the market, and theyusually paid 
higher freight rates and yielded higher profits to small local dealers. 

In the season of 1914 the Co-operative Organisation Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture carried out an interesting experiment in collective 
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or co-operative selling with the object of showing the owners of small flocks 
how to obtain better prices for their consignments of wool. The Branch 
undertook to act as selling agent for such producers as agreed to prepare, 
pack and consign their wool according to instructions furnished them 
by the Bepartment of Agriculture. The Branch also supplied suitable 
twine and paper-lined sacks for packing the fleeces, at cost price, to the prod¬ 
ucers who took advantage of the offer with respect to selling. 

One hundred and eighty farmers joined the scheme, and between June 
20 and July i, 1914, consigned their wool to the Co-operative Organisation 
Branch at Regina. The whole consignment amounting to 69,404 pounds 
was sold through a firm in Boston, Mass., at the price of 17 ^/4 cents a pound, 
f.o.b. Regina. The net price received by the producers varied, according 
to the size of the consignments and the cost of carriage to Regina, from 16 ^ 
to 17 cents a pound. The experiment was considered highly successful. 
Not only were the inmediate returns very satisfactory, but there was also 
a lasting result in a general improvement in the quality of the wool shipped 
out of all parts of the province. 

We have thought it wise to distinguish between this Government scheme 
of co-operative sale and the other co-operative enterprises in Saskatchewan. 
It is probably intended that of&cial management of the scheme shall be in 
the nature of a temporary measure only, and that the producers who are to 
benefit by co-operative selling shall, after a comparatively short time, 
establish, maintain and control their own central agency. If it be intended that 
a Government Bepartment shall continue indefinitely to act as a co-oper¬ 
ative selling agency, the scheme is open to criticism upon several grounds. 
No useful purpose, however, would be served by examining too critically 
a scheme which is at present frankly only an experiment. 



RUSSIA. 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN FINLAND BET\I/EEN 
1909 AND 1915 AND THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


§. I. Finland considered in regard to the generae progress 

OF CO-OPERATION. 

If we rank the various countries of Europe according to their compar¬ 
ative wealth in co-operative organizations, we shall find that Finland comes 
second on the list as regards the number of members of co-operative soci¬ 
eties and fourth as regards that of the societies themselves, in both cases, 
in proportion to the inhabitants of the country. In fact, the number of 
individuals belonging to the various co-operative societies is in Finland 10 % 
of the total population, and in this respect Finland only yields to Denmark, 
where the proportion is 25 %. In regard to the number of co-operative associ¬ 
ations, Finland, which has one per 1,400 inhabitants, is only surpassed by 
Switzerland (i society per 500 inhabitants), Denmark (i per 6co inhabitants) 
and lastly by England (i per I,I00 inhabitants) (i). 

This extraordinary development of co-operation in Finland is the more 
remarkable as the “ Country of the thousand lakes” is incontestably one 
of those to which the principles and above all the practice of co-operative 
association last penetrated. The oldest association founded on these prin¬ 
ciples (a co-operative distributive society) dates indeed from 1889, but its 
foundation was an isolated efiort and in the next ten years hardly a dozen 
societies of the class were founded in the whole country. The progress of 
Finnish co-operation properly speaking only began with the first years of 
the present century, or, to be more exact, with the constitution in 1899 
the “ Pelleroo, Society for the Advance of Rural Co-operation in Finland.” 

The readers of this Bulletin are already acquainted with the early 
history of this remarkable society, the ends it pursues, as well as the results 
of its work in the field of co-operation up to about 1909 (2). We shall now 


(1) See Gebhakb (Hannes): Huvuddragenaj A ndelsverksamheteni Finland (CMef Character¬ 
istics of the Co-operative Movement in Finland) Helsingfors. Pellervo Society, 1915. f>. 49 
It is from this work only quite recently published (June 1915), we derive most of the inform¬ 
ation we reproduce in tliis article. 

(2) See in the number of this Eulletin for September 1911, p. 6g the article entitled 

** iAgricuitural Co-operation in Finland {§ Birth of Agricultural Co-operation in Finland 
and'thePeller^^O'Society). ■■ ■ 
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give a general idea of the work accomplished since then, and the results 
attained, or in other words, the state of Finnish co-operation at the beginning 
of the present yea.!. 


§ 2 . The peeeervo”. 

The five years that have passed since 1909 have scarcely made any 
changes in the organization and composition of the “Pellervo'h The 
number of members, which wms 1,402 in 1909, has slightl3^ decreased; it is now 
1,267 5 officers of the central office has on the other hand increased 

from 21 to 23. In consequence of difficulties it does not come within the 
scope of this article to discuss, the annual subvention granted by the State 
to the Society, which had increased gradually between 1899 and 1911, 
from 20,000 to 87,000 Finnish marks (i), has since the latter date been 
little by little reduced. In 1912 it was still 81,000 marks. In 1913 it had 
decreased to 74,500 marks, and in 1914, finally”, it was only 74,000 marks. 
On the other hand, the subsidies voted to the “Pellervo” by the co-oper¬ 
ative societies and centra] institutions have increased. In 1903 they amounted 
altogether to 3,500 marks; in 1909 they had reached the amount of 7,300 
marks ; and in 1914 the}^ amounted to 15,400 marks, thus completely mak¬ 
ing up for the reduction of the annual State subsidy. 

During the period w-e are considering the Pellervo'' passed through a 
very serious crisis. The excellent results obtained b}^ co-operation in Fin¬ 
land at the first had caused, above all in the rural classes, an infatuation for 
this kind of association. In spite of the warnings of the Pellervo there 
was too much haste. Co-operative societies were founded without sufficient 
consideration, wdthout enough attention being paid to the model rules and 
regulations drafted by the Pellervo and sometimes, not even to the pro¬ 
visions of the law on associations (2). These societies were placed under 
the management of persons who had not sufficient preparation and sometimes 
neglected the most elementary principles of business management. This 
naturally led to difficulties, wffiich, complicated by the general economic crisis 
through wffiich the whole country passed between 1908 and 1910, caused 
numerous failures among the societies. 

The adversaries of the co-operatme movement profited by this and 
endeavoured to persuade the public that the cause of the evil was to be attri¬ 
buted to the principles of co-operation themselves. Many let themselves 
be convinced and in the co-operative societies there were more and more 
cases, of defection. 


(i) Tile Pmiiish Mark of 100 pennis ” (not to be confounded xvith the Geniian Mark), 
which; .in' this' article we shall simply call **Mark'” (ofladat abreviation Fmk. in Swedish and" 
Smk- in Einnish) is . exactly equix^alent to' one franc, ■ ■ ,, 

(2} With regard-to' this law, also due to the initiative,'of the' Pellervo ”, prointilgatedon 
■July loth., 1901, see .the above article in;,our number for Septeniber,' 1911. 
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These circumstances had a considerable efiectonthe work of the ” Pel- 
lervo.'' Abandoning for the moment all propaganda in favour of further 
extending the number of the societies, it, actively seconded by the central 
institutions already founded, concentrated all its attention on the in¬ 
vestigation of the causes of the evil and all its ehorts on the remedies to 
be applied. 

In 1909 a Co-o|)erative Institute ” was founded at Helsingfors to pro¬ 
vide the associations with capable trained officers. A special review^ w^as 
started, the “ Suomen Osunstoimintalehti ’' (Review^ of Finnish Co-oper¬ 
ation) , supported and edited by all the central institutions of the country 
together, strictly for purposes of instruction and education, and this review 
was distributed free of charge to all the co-operative societies. Finally 
very severe measures w^ere taken with a view to the general reorganization 
of the existing associations, and a permanent careful and effectual super¬ 
vision of their w'ork (i). 

This energetic action soon gave the results desired. As we shall see 
in the following pages, the crisis may be considered as having been definite¬ 
ly passed in 1911. So the ''Pellervo” was able, without relaxing its 
beneficent action of supervision and inspection, gradually to resume its 
work in favour of the extension of co-operation in Finland, purged of its 
defects and regenerated. 

A small detail will show more clearly than long discussions the role 
played by this energetic society in educating the people in regard to co¬ 
operation. In the fifteen years of its existence the ''Pellervo'^ has spent 
solely on printing co-operative manuals, tracts, programmes, model rules, 
instructions and other publications of the kind, a total amount of 1,200,000 
marks, and the papers thus printed it has distributed free of charge, for a 
value of 150,000 marks. 


§ 3. GKNERAE state of CO-OPERATION IN FiNEAND 
ON JANUARY ist., I915. 

Whether owing to the enormous preponderance of the rural element 
forming about 86 % of the total population, or to circumstances it would 
take too long to consider here, it is more difficult in Finland than anywffiere 
else to distinguish clearly between specifically agricultural and non agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies. 

If we consult for example the statistics relating to the class of co-oper¬ 
ative associations, which in all countries of the wmrld is considered as the 
least agricultural, that is the distributive societies, w^e find that of 419 of 
them existing in Finland in 1913, there w^ere only 35 or 8.35 % in the towms, 


(i) For furtlier details see the article entitled: The Central Credit Institute of the Rural 
Co-operative Banks and Co-operative Credit in Finland {§ 7. Management, Supervision and 
Inspection of the I/)cal Co-operative Banks), in the number of our Bulletin for Febmary, 1914. 
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wMlst the remaining 374 (91.65 %) worked in the coitiitry and of all the 
members of the' Finnish co-operative distributive societies, only 12.9 % 
belonged to the industrial class, whilst the owners of farms represented 
47.5 % and the agricultural labourers 26.9 % (i). 

Under these circumstances, we are compelled to give up any too subtle 
distinction between agricultural and non-agricultural co-operative societies 
and to follow the classification adopted in Finland itself, based only on the 
general work of the associations. 

Let us also add that the statistics at our disposal are derived prin¬ 
cipally from the entries in the “ Commercial Register’ ’, in which, in conform¬ 
ity with the law of September 1st., 1901 on co-operative work, every newly 
founded association of the kind must register. Now in reality the entries in 
this register are far from being either accurate or complete. On the one hand, 
in fact, mam- small societies (they are estimated at several hundreds) neglect 
to register, and it is often impossible to obtain even the most elementary?' 
information in regard to their work. On the other hand, associations duly 
registered cease to exist, or fundamentally change their original character, 
without notifying the registrar. And so naturally new errors occur in the 
official statistics, vvhich the detailed statistical reports prepared and 
published by the Pellen'o” do not always succeed in correcting. 

So much said, we shall summarise here in a few general tables, the prin¬ 
cipal figures relating to the progress of Finnish co-operation from the start 
up to the present day^ as well as its situation at the beginning of the present 
year. 


(i) See Geehard (H) : op. cit. p, 60. 
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TabeB I. 'Gefiefal Pfogress of Co-operation in Finland from 1901 to IQ15 
[Legally Registered Co-operative Associations), 


Years 

Total Number 

of 

Registered 

Co-operative 

Associatious 

Classification of the Associations 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Distribut¬ 

ive 

Societies 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Dairies 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Banks 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Agii- 

cultural 

Machine 

Thresher 

Societies 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Societies 

for 

Working 
Peat Moss 
Bogs 

other 

Classes 

of 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Societies 

1 Central 

1 Instit¬ 
utions 

1901 . . 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


1902 . . 

50 

16 

28 

— 

— 

I 

5 

— 

1903 . . 

189 

66 

75 

24 

3 

2 

19 

— 

1904 • • 

393 

119 

145 

87 

3 

3 

35 

I 

1905 . . 

592 

166 

225 

140 

4 

7 

47 

3 

1906 . . 

866 

263 

292 

176 

15 

10 

106 

4 

1907 . . 

1,260 

389 

330 

240 

69 

31 

207 

4 

1908 . . 

1,601 

497 

342 

308 

127 

49 

274 

4 

1909 . • 

1.815 

506 

354 

: 385 

169 

70 

325 

■ 4 

1910 . . 

1,930 

512 

362 

418 

191 

85 

359 

4 

I9II . . 

2,002 

506 

370 

443 

201 

98 

380 

4 

1912 . . 

2,066 

503 1 

3S9 

453 

207 

no 

399 

5 

1913 . • 

2,167 1 

512 

418 

476 

218 

118 

420 

5 

1914 . . 

2,300 

517 

436 

512 

235 

127 

46S 

5 


Tabee II. — Total Number of Finnish Co-operative Societies, 

I Kinds of Co-operative Societies. 


Years 

Total 

Co-operative 

Co-operative 

Co-operative 

other 

Classes 


Number 

Distributive 

Credit 

of 



Societies 

Dairies 

.Societies 

Co-operative 

Societies 

1903. 

21,000 

14,000 

6,000 

500 

c. 

500 

1904. 

0 

0 

0^ 

lA 

CO 

22,000 

12,500 

2,000 

1,000 

1905 . ....... 

57,000 

29,000 

21,000 

4,000 

3,000 

1906 ............. 

89,000 

50,000 

29,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1907- . 

136 000 

76,000 

31,000 

9,000 

20,000 

I90S 

170,000 

95,000 

■■.:S%Qoo\ 

12,000! 

30,000 

1909 . .. . 

177,000 

92,000 

34,ooo| 

16,000 

' 35,,000 

1910.. 

179,000 

87,0001 

35,000 

17,000 

40,000 

I9II . . . 

180,000 

85,000 

35,000 

l8,ooo| 

,42,000 

19X2 . , - . . . 

188,000 

87,005 

37,000 

19,000; 



196,000 

91,000 

, 59,ooo| 

■■ ','20,000,j 

! 46,000 
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Tabae III, Total Business Done by Finnish Co-operative Societies 
from 1903 to 1914 [in Finnish Marks). 


Years 


1903. . . 

1904. . . 

1905. . . 

1906. , . 

1907. . . 

1908. . . 

1909. . . 

1910. , . 

1911. . . 

1912. . . 

1913. , . 


Tabee IV. — Funds of Finnish Co-operative Distrihitive Societies, 
Dairies and Credit Societies from 1905 to 1914 [in Finnish Marks). 





Funds 


Share Capital i 

Reserve Fund 
















Years ; 

j 

Total : 

i 

Per- 1 i 1 

centage per | 

Mem-: 

Debt Society ; 

1 

Total 

1 

per j P“ 
j Mem- 
Society: 

i 

\ 

Total 

per 

Society 

per 

Mem¬ 

ber 

1905,1 

I 

1319,553 

: 17.6 3,282: 33 

1 851353 

2,119! 21 

467,800 

1,163 

12 

1908'. ^ 

: 5,019,407' 

173 5,678; 46 

i 2,694,053 

3.04S 25 

1 2,325,354 

,2,630' 

21 

19 IX.' 

1 9,269,615 

28.6 : 8,688! 74 

j 4 >I 92 , 45 I 

3.929; 33 J 

5,077,164 

4359 .: 

41 

,1912. 

40,611,441 

30.3 1 10,077 Si 

4,619,979 

4.3S7 .35 

5,991,462: 

5,690 

" 46 

1913. 

: 11,792,886 

31.6 i 11,032 . 88 

j 4,825,627 

4.514: 36 

6,967,259 

6,51s 

i ; 

■' 52. " 


■ Witliotit discussing these tables in ■'detail, as.they; are.siifi&cientiy clean 
in tliefflselveSj'.m^e shall now pass; in review, the' difierent groups of co-operative 


Amouut for Bacli Class of Co-operative Societies 


Co-operative 

1 

Co-operative 


Co-operative 

of 

Distributive 

11)3,1 rics 

Credit 

i 

Co-opeiative 

Societies 


Societies 

Societies 


11,000,000. 5,000,000 
19,300,000, 8,000,000 
30,500,000112,000,000 
50,200,00042,000,000 
72,800,000:37,000,000 
99j30Oj0oo:52,000,000 
99,200,000:50,000,000 


98,700,000 

111,300,000 

122,700,000 

133,900,000 


47 , 000 , 000 : 

52,000,000 

57,000,000: 

63,000,000; 


3,500,000! 200,000; 300,000j 

7,50o,ooo| 8oo,ooo| 6oo,ooo| 
13,500,000! 1,500,000 1,000,0001 
19,500,000! I,goo,000 2,000,000 
21,000,000: 3,700,000 5,000,000 
27,000,000! 5,30o,ooo| 8,000,000 

28,000,000| 6,200,OOo| 8,000,000 
28,400,0001 6,Soo,ooO| 9,000,000 
33,000,0001 7,300,000; 10,000,000 
35,000,0001 8,000,000! 12,000,000 
37,000,000'! 8,900,000! 13,000,000 


1:13,500,0001 

1:19,500,000! 

I!21,000,000: 
l|27,000,000| 

1:28,000,oooj 

f!28,400,000 

1 : 33 , 000,000 


200 , 000 ; 
800,0001 
1,500,000 
I,goo, 000 
3,700,000 
5,300,000! 
6 , 200,0001 
6 ,SOO,000; 


2 , 000,000 

2,400,000 

2,500,000 

4,800,000 

6 , 100,000 

7 , 000,000 

7,000,000 

7,500,000 

9 , 000,000 

10,700,000 

12 , 000,000 
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societies at present existing in Finland, following the order and classiScation 
adopted by the “ Pellervo/' that is to say grouping all the associations 
of this character under one or other of the following four heads. 

(I) Co-operative Purchase and Bistributive Societies (i), 

(II) Co-operative Production and Sale Societies (2), 

(III) Co-operative Credit Societies, 

(IV) Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies. 


§ 4. Co-operative societies for purchase and distribution. 

The Finnish statistical returns include in this first group, three classes 
of co-operative associations, namely, co-operative distributive societies, 
properly so called, co-operative bakeries and restaurants, and, finally, 
co-operative purchase societies. 


(a) Co-operative Distributive Sociefdes. 

We saw above (3) that co-operative distribution in Finland has a 
more rural” character than in any other country. One of its greatest 
merits is that it has succeeded to some degree everywhere in ousting the 
country dealer, who, under pretext of credit, took dishonourable advantage 
of the peasant and generally ended in obtaining possession of his property. 
It is largely owing to these results that co-operative distribution has de¬ 
veloped with a rapidity corresponding with the economic advantages it 
has bestowed on the country districts. i\.t present (4) there are in Finland 
512 officially registered co-operative distributive societies. They have 
altogether more than 100,000 members and the total amount of the sales made 
in their warehouses wms 63,000,000 marks. The general average of the 
sales is 148,000 marks per co-operative society, but 75 of them sell more 
than 200,000 mks. a year, 10 of them more than 500,000 mks., 5 others 
more than 1,000,000 inks., and finally one (the Uleaborg Co-operative 
Bistributive Society) in 1913 sold goods for a gross total of more than 
2,000,000 mks. 

The value of the shares varies from 10 to 20 marks, part being pay¬ 
able in monthly instalments. The supplementary personal liability of 
members varies generally" from 50 to 100 Finnish marks per member, 
independently of the number of his shares. 


(1) The associatiotis of this character are designated in Finland under tbe name of ‘^ Com¬ 
mercial CO'OperatiYC Societies Osmiskaiippa in Finnish, handchlag in Swedish. 

(2) In Finland the as30ciaUon.s of this group are styled, Co-operative Societies for the 
Utilisation and Sale of their Members' produce 

(3) See the,beginning of § ’3. ' ' ' 

(4) That is to say on January, ist., 1914, the date of the last complete- statistical rettims 
we,possess,', 
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At first, the total profits are utilised to increase tlie reserve fund. 
It is oiih’after this fund has become sufficiently large to guarantee the solv¬ 
ency' of the society', that the interest, which may^ never exceed 6 %, may 
be added to the share capital. If, after deducting the amounts placed to 
the share capital and reserve fund, there still remain funds available out 
of the profits realised, they may be distributed among members in pro¬ 
portion to the purchases made by^ each in the course of the y^ear. 

Ill those societies in which up to the present such a distribution has 
been possible, the dividend has varied from 2 % to 4 % of the amount of 
annual purchases. 

bet us observe here that the Finnish co-operative distributive soci¬ 
eties sell their produce indiscriminately to members and non members. The 
latter may' even share in the profits, provided, however, that the dividend 
representing their share in the profits serves entirely as an instalment to¬ 
wards the cost of their admission as members (entrance fee and compuls¬ 
ory share). If this condition is not accepted, the individual loses all right 
to his share in the profits and it is paid into the reserve fund. 

In the following table we give some figures showing the general pro* 
gress of the Finnish co-operative distributive societies from 1901 to 1914. 



Tabi,e V. — Progress of Finnish Co-operative Societies from 1901 to 1914. 
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In order the better to show the work of the Finnish co-operative dis¬ 
tributive societies, let us add that in 1910 they founded their own Mutual 
Fire Insurance Society( '' Tulenvata in Finnish, Fire Risk Society), of 
which no less than 273 co-operative distributive societies wure members 
in 1914, The funds of the societ^^ amounted at the end of that year to 
128,000 Finnish marks, and the supplemeiitarr^ liability of the members 
to 400,000 marks, and the total amount assured was in round numbers 
16,000,000 mks. 

The Finnish co-operative distributive associations have associated 
inProvincial Federations of Co-operative Distributive vSocieties'' (i.).A 
general meeting of the delegates of all these Federations meets annually 
to discuss questions of common interest for all the co-operative distribut¬ 
ive societies of the whole country. Finally, these societies have founded 
a Central Institution, quite specially intended for the collective purchases 
of both the central and local associations. We shall consider the organ¬ 
isation and working of these central organs later on. 


(b) Co-operative Bakeries and Resta'urants. 

Apart from a ver} large number, which, however, can not be accur¬ 
ately given, of bakeries established for their own use by co-operative 
distributive societies, there are at present only two co-operative bakeries 
properly so called, that is to say independent of any other association. One 
of them, the co-operative society '‘Elanto'b founded at Helsingfors in 1908, 


Tabub VT. — Progress made by the Co-operatm 


Years i 

! 

i 

Number 

of 1 

Members , 

Value i 

1 of Real and Personal 
Ustate 

1 belonging 

i to tbe Society 

Staff j 

I 

I Number 

of 

1 Shops j 

Sales 

ill 

Marks 

1908.' . . . . 

1.776 

558,400 

1 135 

15 i 

864,000 

1909 • • •'.1 

■ 2,046 , i 

604,600 i 

189 ■ 

20 

1,128,000 

1910 .■ ^ 

2,427 

695,800 

i 

219 

24 

1,368,000 

I911.i 

2,800 

1,111,700 

317 

33 

1,763,000 

1912 i 


1,616,600 

: 477 

60 

3,241,000^^ 

I 9 I 3 ' . . . . 

3,579 

1,761.600 

525 

65 ;i 

4,102,000 ■' 

1914,,, , 

!. 4 , 7 W 

1,731,400 1 

.526 

' ''72 ■ 1 
' '! 

i,35^.000 


(iP.See.'beiow. 
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deserves special mention for the really remarkable progress it has made. 
Exclusively a bakery at the start, this' societ}^ has gradually extended 
its work, opening in turn creameries, cafes and people’s kitchens. We 
give below a few figures to show the present situation of this interesting 
society. 

The ''Elanto ” pays quite special attention to the comfort of its staff. 
In its bakeries there is no night cr supplementary work allowed. The 
working hours are limited to forty eight a week, and this necessitates 
at the bakeries, and even more at the shops, a double number of 
employees relieving one another in turn. Every member of the staff 
has a right to two weeks’ leave a year, on full pay. Doctors' attendance 
and medicines are provided free, not onty for the employees but also for 
their families. This remarkable organisation has also a sick fund and a 
burial fund. 

Let us further say that the society out of its profits also gives large 
assistance to charitable institutions and works of public utility. 

Co-operative restaurants are ver^^ numerous in Einland. Mail}’ of them 
have a strictly corporate character, for example, the co-operative restaur¬ 
ant Osmola ”, founded by University students for their exclusive use, 
and similar institutions founded by the pupils of the superior and second¬ 
ary schools, especiall}- of the agricultural schools, which, sometimes com¬ 
bined with co-operative lodging societies, greatly facilitate the life of the 
students whose families live at a distance. 

Let us also mention here the people’s kitchens and the co-operative 
kitchens for common use of all the tenants of the large modern houses, 
of recent introduction and generally not registered. 


Bakery ‘‘Elanto’' betmen 1906 and 1913. 


Profits 

: ■ 

, lU 

! Marks 

j 

Dividend 

Interest 

Paid to Members 

Funds 

on Purchases 

Amount 

Rate 

Share Capital 

Reserve Fund 

other Funds 

43»8oo 

43,000 

1,200 

5 

21,000 

26,000 

9,900 

91,700, 

27,000 

4,500 

5 

23,000 

31,000 

93,000 

66,300 

55,000 

9. 000 

5 

24,900 

36,000 

145,000 

I 5S.700 

65,000 

14,000 

1 ^ 1 

27,400 

I 68,000 

. 151,000 

i 33 » 900 ' 

37,000 , 

17,400 

1 

29,100 

77,000 


40,600 

j 1 

19,700 

3 

31,800 

89,000 ,. ' ‘ 

155,800 

5^,500 

; ' ■ i 

127,600 1 

i 

26,500 i 

■ 3 1 

39,000 

105,800 

" 161,600 
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(c) Co-operative Purchase Societies. 

Apart from the co-operative distributive societies, which, like many 
of the co-operative credit, dair^^ and other societies, undertake to provide 
their members, according to circumstances, with part of the articles and 
siipxilies they need, many co-operative societies have been founded in Fin¬ 
land, exclusively for purchase, so as to provide their members with certain 
special classes of objects, only on order. 

Their working is very simple. An experienced agent, engaged by the 
association, visits each member, at a convenient time, studies his require¬ 
ments, advises him and receives his orders. On receipt of the goods, which 
are ordered wholesale, the agent examines them, stores them if necessary, 
and forwmrds them to the members in the least expensive way and at the 
most suitable time. 

These societies have been chiefly founded for the collective purchase 
of professional equipment and the articles needed for certain trades, and 
it is unfortunate that many neglect to register. Thus we find in the towns 
co-operative druggists’ purchase societies, societies for the purchase of 
requirements for hospitals and sanitoriums, others formed among the cab 
owmers etc. 

In the country, of course, we find principally those formed among farm¬ 
ers for collective purchase of agricultural machinery, manure, seeds and 
cattle foods. The increase in the purchases made by co-operative societies 
of this latter class is seen in the following table, w^hich, however, only gives 
the figures supplied the union of the registered co-operative agricul¬ 
tural purchase societies. 


Tabi^E VII. — Increase in the Co-operative Purchase of Agricultural 
Machinery and Farm Requisites by the Finnish Farmers between 1900 and 
1914 {in Finnish Marks) 


Tear o^farks Yeai IVIarks 

1900 ...... 700,000 1907 ...... 6,100,000 

1901 .. 900,000 190S. 7,000,000 

1902 .. 1,500,000 2909 ...... 7,500,000 

IQ03 ..... . 2,000,000 1910. 7,500,000 

1904 ...... 2,400,000 1911. 9,000,000 

1905 . 2,500,000 1912 ...... 10,700,000 

1906 ...... 4,800,000 1913 ...... 12,000,000 

{To he continued) . 
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THE ORGAHISxWlON OE.CREDIT TO SHADE EAHD-OHCSIERS 
FOR THE WORKING OF THEIR FAR]\IS. 


§ I. History of the question, genkrae outline of the eaw 
RECENTEY ENACTED. 


In Sweden, as in most scantly populated countries, agriculture long 
preserved the character of natural, purely domestic economy. The soil 
supplied the man who tilled it with nearly all the raw material necessary 
to his subsistance, and the peasants vrorked their farms with no other 
object in view. When the labour supplied by the several members of the 
family did not suffice, it was supplemented by that of ''tenants that is 
to say of agricultural labourers, paid in kind, to whom a section of the 
farm was allotted in return for a certain ntunber of days of labour put in 
on behalf of the owner. The need for liquid capital w^as very restricted, 
and, more especially among the class of small peasant proprietors, indebt¬ 
edness was looked upon as proof of incapacity or rveakness. 

Under such conditions it w^as only natural that agricultural credit 
w^as slower to develop in Sweden than elsewffiere, and that the forms it 
has assumed are quite different to those in use in countries where intens¬ 
ive farming is the rule, based mainly on the sale of products. 

The first needs for agricultural credit proper made themselves felt 
towards the close of the last century (i) as a result of the extensive clear¬ 
ing of uncultivated land and forests and the reclamation of marsh-lands. 
The need was met by special appropriations made by Parliament from 
which loans w^ere granted, but almost exclusively to farming enterprises 
carried out on a large scale. Other loans were made for unspecified 
purposes, though generally for the same ends, by the State Bank, by priv¬ 
ate banks and by private moneylenders. 

The agricultural depression prevalent in Sweden from 1S20 to 1S30 
led to the foundation of mortgage credit associations, organised on the 
model of the German "landschaft”, but independent of the State. Their 

' : (i) See Uie study eutitled “ Agricultural Credit iU'Sweden. ” contributed byM. H. JuMiii"' 
Baniifeit,,,Secretary of tlie Royal Academy of .Agriculture of Sweden,' to ■ our .BuUetiu Yor 
November,. '1913,. 
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work w'as not confined to any special kind of real estate. Any owner of land 
situated witMn the district assigned to such, an association could obtain 
from it a loan, promding that the value of his property was not less than a 
certain amount (i). After i86i these mortgage credit associations were 
strengthened by the establishment of the Mortgage Bank, subsidized by 
the Governiiieiit. Aater on a General Farming Fundwas created for 
the purpose of granting credit up to a total of one million crowns (2) 
per aiintim for draining marshes and reclaiming heath-lands. Still later 
another special fund wms formed for promoting the settlement of Nordland, 
that is to say of the most northernly provinces of the Elingdora, by means 
of loans especially intended for small land-owners. Finally, very complete 
measures were taken by means of loans granted on easy terms to promote 
the formation of small homesteads amongst both agricultural and industrial 
■workers (3). 

The several institutions above mentioned have sufficed hitherto and 
still suffice more or less to meet the demand for long term credit. But the 
great defect of the Swedish system of agricultural credit is the complete 
lack of institutions for supplying the short term credit required to finance 
the working of the farm on a commercial basis in accordance with the 
modern needs of intensive farming. 

In the absence of such institutions, the farmers have been com¬ 
pelled, in case of need, to apply to the banks, and more especially to 
private capitalists, borrowing from them on notes, generally repayable by 
instalments. 

This system is obviously very defective. In the first place, successive 
discounts and renewals unduly raise the actual rate of interest paid on 
loans of this kind. Moreover, the lenders, of course, demand security, and 
as Sw^edish law does not recognise for this purpose mortgages which exceed 
half the estimated value of the property mortgaged, nor cattle or other 
farming stock which remains in the hands of the borrower, the farmer 
is compelled to have recourse to personal security supplied by the signatures 
of one ox more of his friends. This necessarily entails reciprocity in assuming 
similar obligations, and the final result is that small land-owmers all too 
often find themselves involved in a whole net-work of mutual guarantees 
wffiich may lead to serious loss. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that efforts have been made 
for a long time past in Sweden to terminate a state of affairs which wms 
growing more and more intolerable. Indeed, the question of the organ¬ 
isation of short term credit for small rural land-owners on a rational basis 
has been before the country ever since 1903, and four years ago we ex- 


(i) The amomit thus fixed, although very low, was still such as to exclude from the 
credit granted by these mortgage, associations the dass of small land*owiiers whom the law we 
are now examining has in view, 

,(2] The Swedis.h' cro'^vn,of 100 ‘'ores'** is worth 1.38 francs. 

■.'(3} .See. the article entitled “ Associations foi' the'Formation of Homesteads, in Sweden 
in,, the'/number of, this. Bulletin, foi*' January, ign. ■ 
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amined it in an issue of otir Bulletin when a bill was introduced b}:' the 
Royal Direction of x 4 griculture. This project, however, like many others, 
led to no practical results (i). 

To-day this serious problem has at last been solved. Just recently 
the Swedish Parliament finally approved a scheme of organisation of short 
term agricultural credit which will be put into practice as soon as some 
secondary questions of detail have been regulated by Royal Ordinances. 

The organisation provided for will develop little by little from the 
bottom upwards, according to the needs of the parties interested and to the 
favour which they show to the scheme. When it has attained its ultimate 
and complete development it will embrace three different kinds of credit 
institutions, built up successively, and dependent the one on the others, 
to wit: 

(1) lyocal Credit Institutes (Jordbmkskassa) organised on a strict¬ 
ly co-operative basis which will supply the w-orking capital needed by 
the small land-owner residing within the restricted sphere of operations 
assigned to each institute. 

(2) A certain number of Central Credit Institutes {Centralkassa 
for jordhrukskredit), w^hich wdll act as central banks for the local instit¬ 
utes of one or several provinces, and which will supervise their credit trans¬ 
actions. 

(3) Lastly, A Central x\gricultural Bank w-hich will centralise the 
work of the tw^o classes of institutes above described throughout the Ring- 
dom. This latter will, however, only be established when the development 
of the local and provincial agricultural credit institutes makes its foundation 
desirable and possible. The scheme of organisation w-hich has been ap¬ 
proved by Parliament only deals with it theoretically, without going into 
any details as to the working of an institution whose organisation and 
mode of procedure win necessarily be determined by the results attained 
by the local and central credit institutes shortl}^ to be started. 

Therefore, for the time being we need only deal with these two first 
kinds of institutes w’^hich the law provides for, i. e. with local agricultural 
credit institutes for supplying w-orking capital and with the Central Pro¬ 
vincial Institutes. Mr. August Ostergren, the government expert, in numbers 
22 and 23 of the “ Landtmannen ’' gives the following details on the fund¬ 
amental principles underlying the organisation and administration of 
these institutes, as approved b^^ the Sw^edish Parliament. 


§ 2. The eocae agrictjetxirae credit institutes. 

The agricultural credit institutes {Jordbrukskassorna) are economic 
associations established in a given locality for the purpose of supplying the 
demand for working capital on the part of small rural landowners. 

(i) See the article entitled ** The question of credit for small land-owners in Sweden 
in the number of this Bulletin for January,, 1911. 
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An agricultural credit institute to obtain official recognition and re¬ 
gistration, without which it cannot benefit by the grants provided for by 
the law, must comply with all the requirements of the Act of June 22nd., 
1911, on the foundation of economic associations with limited personal 
liability (i) The b3m4aws of the institute must provide for the limited per¬ 
sonal liability" of all the members of the association (2) and must contain 
provisions in conformity with the following general principles: 

(1) The credit institute ma^^ not work outside of one homogeneous, 
clearty defined district, wffich must be quite distinct from districts in which 
other similar agricultural credit institutes are working. The district must 
be small enough for the members of the credit institute t© know one an¬ 
other and to be more or less acquainted with their respective economic 
standing. 

(2) Any Swedish citizen domiciled in Sweden, any duly registered 
economic society^, or ciiiy commune of the Kingdom ma^" be a member of 
such a credit institute. The number of members must never be less than 15. 

(3) Each member ma^^ share in the business done by the Institute 
in proportion to the number of hectares for which he has been inscribed. 
No one ma3^ inscribe himself for more than 50 hectares (3) nor for a number 
of hectares exceeding one tenth of the total of those already inscribed by 
the institute. ]\Iembers who are not working farmers (such as communes 
and economic societies) shall state the number of hectares for wffiich they 
wish to share in the credit institute. 

(4) The maximum amount of the loan which each member may 
obtain from the Institute may not exceed 75 Swedish crowns per hectare 
of land inscribed in the name of said member. 

(5) The amount of entrance fee and the liability of each member 
are fixed as follows : 

(^) The entrance fees (members’ shares) must amount to at least 
10 Swedish crowns for each ten hectares of land inscribed, any unit of 
less than ten hectares counting as a whole. At least one tenth of the amount 
thus fixed must be paid on entering one’s name as a member of the credit 
institute ; the remainder within one 3^ear from that date. 

(d) In case of need, any member of a credit institute may be called 
upon to pay an annual super-tax, the maximum amount of wffiich will 
be stated in the b3"e-laws of each credit institute. 

(c) The liabilit3'" assumed by each member for the collective business 
of the institute ma}’" not be less than one and a half times the maximum 
amount of the loan to which he is entitled. 


(i) A full Erench translation of this important law will be found in tlie “ Iiitemational 
Year-Book'of Agricultural legislation,” publisbed by tbe Intema,tional Institute'of A,gii“ 
culture, Year I (1911), pp. 503 et seqq. See also an article entitled “ Tbe Eaw on Economic As- 
..sodations of'June 22nd.,' 1911 ” in, tbe number'of tins Bulletin for, Jime,'19x3. ' 

(3) See §1,65 to'72 of tbe above mentioned law.'. 

(3) This,provision is,characteristic of ■ the'law, which ' aimS'at' supphung , credit more 
especially, tosmall, land* owners, 
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(6) Agricultural credit institutes make loans directly to their 
members within the limits of their means. ■ Apart from such direct assist¬ 
ance, these institutes are also authorised to facilitate by their endorse¬ 
ment the discounting of notes signed by their members. No loan may how^- 
ever be granted to a member w^ho does not personally possess and cultivate 
at least half a hectare of land situated within the territory comprised in 
the sphere of operations of the institute. 

(7) The use to which each loan applied for is to be put must be 
specifically stated, and loans can only be granted for the following purposes: 

[а) Purchase of draught or breeding stock, agricultural machines or 
implements, seed, forage, or fertilisers. 

(б) to form a working fund required for the normal carrying on of 
farming operations during the period (or periods) of the year in which 
the yield of the farm is smallest. 

(c) To obtain the requisite means for starting some industry 
which is a bye-product of the farming business if the holding be suited 
to such industry. 

{d) For drainage, laying on of w^ater, manure tanks, or other pur¬ 
poses which may facilitate the full development of all the natural resources 
of the land. 

{e) For w^orks subsequent to land reclamation and for the erection 
of small farm buildings (exclusive of those intended for dw^elling purposes). 

(/) For payment of entrance fees, members’ shares, and the sub¬ 
scriptions required to entitle applicants to be inscribed as members of 
any other economic association established for agricultural purposes, such 
as the purchase or co-operative use of farm machinery and implements, 
the purchase of forage, seeds, and fertilisers, the purchase or use in common 
of breeding stock etc. 

The law^ just enacted by Parliament limits the activities of these 
institutes to the making of cash loans to members, to endorsing members’ 
notes, and to savings bank and deposit transactions. All other forms of 
business are expressty forbidden to them. They are also forbidden to grant 
loans or endorse notes for other than regularly inscribed members. 

The entrance fees paid by members will be used to fonii a special re¬ 
serve fund to be known as the “Membership share fund ”, {Jordbmkskas- ■ 
sans insatskapital). 

Of the total annual profits made by each institute, 15 % at least is 
to be paid to the ordinary reserve fund until this amounts to IG % of the 
total amount of the maximum loans w^hich the members of the institute 
are entitled to receive. If the institute also acts as a savings and deposit 
bank, this annual payment may only cease w^hen, besides complying with the 
conditions above laid down, this reserve fund shall also amount to half the 
value of the deposits as shown by the last balance-sheet of the institute. 

, Eventual losses will be.met, in, the-first place, by the' supertax to 
w^hich members are liable for the current-year'(see art. 5 & above) -and in ' 
the second place by the ordinary reserve fund. 

'As;:'''a''"lsubsidy towards administration--expenses’’,, {forvaliningsbidrag^'': 
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tveiy local agricultural credit institute, officially recognised and duly 
registered, will be authorised to receive from Government funds a contri¬ 
bution of two Swedish crowns per member inscribed and per year during 
the first four years of its existence, and of one crown per member and per 
year for the six following years. 

The requests for official recognition of local agricultural credit instit¬ 
utes rniist be addressed to the Prefect {Konungens hefallningshafvande) 
of the province in which the institute is located. 

If in said proffince no central agricultural credit institute exists, and 
until such time as one shall be established, the supervision and control 
over the work of the local agricultural credit institutes will be entrusted 
to a Government functionary especially appjointed for that purpose hy 
the Prefect of the province. 


§ 3. The centrae agricueturae credit institutes. 

As we have seen above, the scheme for the organisation of agricultural 
working credit approved by the Swedish parliament provides for the 
establishment of a certain number of Central Agricultural Credit Institutes 
[Cerdralkassor for jordbmkskredit) to serve as central institutions for the 
local credit institutes just described. 

We shall now give the main features of the organisation and mode 
of procedure laid down for these central institutions. 

(1) Ill the first place, the Central Institutes like the local ones, 
must be organised, in conformity with the requirements of the law of June 
22iid., 1911, ,as economic associations with the personal liability of their 
members limited to a certain amount {med begransad personlig ansvarighei), 

(2) The only purpose of these Central Institutes must be that of 
promoting and facilitating the activity of the local agricultural credit 
institutes established within their sphere of activity. So as to obtain legal 
recognition and registration the Central Institutes must include in their 
rules provisions in conformity with the following general principles: 

(a) The zone of activity of a Central Institute shall be a specified 
homogeneous district, apart and distinct from the district served by any 
other similar institute. This zone ma}". onh" comprise one, two, or at most 
three provinces of the Kingdom, 

(b) The membership of a Central Credit Institute is restricted to 
locah agricultural credit institutes legally recognised and registered, situ¬ 
ated. within the territory allotted to the, said Central Institute.Official 
recognition, can onlj^ be secured by Central Institutes formed by not less 
than ten local agricultural credit institutes,possessing collectively a' “mem-,, 
bership, share fund'* of a total value of at least six thousand'crowns.'',, 

,(c-)' The, membership shares of the Central Agricultural Credit In¬ 
stitutes Burst be w^orth at least ten ■crowns. ■. ' 

A, local institute, in order to'become, member of .a .Central Institute, 
must „„.on , entering 'for, membership,,..subscribe' shares, .for' at least:,,'.fom 
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hundred crowns. Should it wish, it may subscribe for a larger sum on 
condition that the consequent liability incurred by the local institute in 
connection with the business of the Central Institute does not exceed, 
under any pretest, two thirds of the total liability incurred by the 
members of the local institutes in connection with the business of this 
latter. 

[d) The liability of a local agricultural credit institute towards its 
Central Institute may not be less than thirty times the total value of the 
shares subscribed by the local institute on becoming a member of the 
Central Institute. 

(3) The maximum amount of the loans to w 4 ich a local agricul¬ 
tural credit institute is entitled from its Central Institute may never exceed 
one half of the sum for w’-hich the local institute is liable to the Central 
Institute, plus one half of the maximum amount w^hich the members of 
the local agricultural credit institute are entitled to receive from this lat¬ 
ter in the shape of loans. 

(4) The Central Agricultural Credit Institute will assist the local 
institutes by granting them direct loans, or by endorsing notes which the 
local institutes wdsh to discount, or by acting as intermediaries betw^een 
them and the banks. 

(5) The sums paid into the Central Institute by the local agricultural 
credit institutes on becoming members w^ill form a special fund to be knowm 
as the Entrance Fee Fund'' of the Central Institute. 

Of the annual profits of the Central Institute at least 15 % will be 
paid into the reserve fund until it amounts to 10 % of the total amount 
of the maximum loans which may be made to members, plus, in the case of 
those Institutes which also act as savings and deposit banks, half of the 
sums held on account for depositors as shown by the last balance-sheet. 

(6) When these sums have once been set aside, and if the amount 
of the annual profits permits of it, the Central Institute may pay inter¬ 
est to its affiliated local institutes on the entrance fees received from 
'them. 

The law regulates the relations between the local and the central 
institutes as follow^s: 

Any local agricultural credit institute affiliated to a Central Institute 
must carefully conform to the instructions and advice given it by^ the 
Central Institute in all matters connected with the general management 
»of its business and the keeping and auditing of its accounts. 

Auditors appointed by the Central Institute shall at any time have 
access to the offices of the local institutes for the purpose of examining 
their books and the deposits and cash held by same. 

Such supervision of the local institutes by the Central Institutes in 
those provinces where they exist takes the place of the supervision by 
a representative of the Government named by the Frefect to wffiich refer¬ 
ence was made is a previous paragraph. It is therefore official in 
character, and the law enjoins on the Central Institutes to take all 
'.necessary;'steps, tokens that'"This 'supervision' of their- affiliated' local'',. 
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institutes be carried out by tborougbly competent people, and in a com 
tinuous and effective manner. 

All duly recognised and registered Central Agricultural Credit In¬ 
stitutes will receive from Government funds one single subsidy towards 
expenses of organisation, amounting to two thousand crowns. 

Besides this, as a temporary grant towards administration expenses, 
the Central Institute will receive from this same fund an annual contri¬ 
bution of 2,000 crowns during the first two years of its existence, one 
thousand crowns annually during the next four years, followed by five 
hundred crowns annually for the succeeding four years. 

Apart from these direct grants, and with a view to reinforcing the 
safety of the transactions of the Central Agricultural Credit Institutes, 
the Government will deposit with the Royal Bank of Sweden on account 
of each Central Bank officially recognised and duly registered, government 
bonds to the amount of one hundred thousand crowns. 

This deposit will be held by the Bank as security for the transactions 
of the respective Central Institutes. 

Official recognition of the Central Agricultural Credit Institutes lies 
with the Prefects of the Provinces in which they are legally domiciled. 
On granting such official recognition the Prefect must appoint a function¬ 
ary to whom he will entrust the duty of supervising and controlling the 
transactions of the Central Institute. 


§ 4. Formation OF THE Working CAPiTAE OF THE AGRicuETXJRAE 

CREDIT INSTITUTES. 

One of the most difficult problems to solve when drawing up this 
bill was that of the formation of the initial working capital required for 
the proposed institutes. 

As far back as December, 1908 the General Direction of Agriculture 
had proposed the formation of a special State fund to be placed at the 
service of the agricultural credit institutes, but this proposal was defin¬ 
itely set aside by the Royal Commission on Finance, which pointed out that 
such a mode of procedure would have entailed a foreign loan, that circum¬ 
stances w^ere unfavourable to such a transaction, and that the money 
thus placed at the service of the credit institutes would be too costly tor 
the institutes to be able to make a profitable use of it. 

Thus direct Government financial support was ruled out, and other 
means had to be sought for supplying the requisite working capital to the 
proposed institutes. 

After lengthy debates several proposals were adopted, the most im¬ 
portant of which caUed for legislation authorising the agricultural credit 
institutes to act also as deposit banks not only for their own members, 
but also for the general public. 

Existing Swedish law authorised such economic associations to receive; 
subject to certam conditions, the savings deposits of their members; but 
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it forbade all sucb business with outsiders. It was therefore nec€ssar3r to 
enact additional laws, and this was at last done. 

As a result, the proposed agricultural credit institutes are authorised 
to accept from outside individuals and institutions, as well as from members, 
all kinds of deposits, on condition that they be repayable only at fixed 
dates and on adequately lengthy notice. Deposits at call are thus 
excluded. 

It is hoped that the agricultural classes will hasten to deposit their 
savings with these institutes, formed more especially for their benefit, 
and so contribute to their development and prosperity. 

It was objected that the agricultural credit institutes might thus 
become dangerous competitors for the ordinary deposit banks, but the 
experts who were consulted replied that the activity of the credit instit¬ 
utes as deposit banks would never attain such a degree of development 
as to make them really dangerous rivals to the ordinary banks, or such 
as to entail a general increase in the interest on deposits. Far from 
facing each other as rivals, the two kinds of institutions should sup¬ 
port one another; and to facilitate such collective action the deposit 
and savings banks have been authorised to open current accounts and to 
grant credit, after a preliminary agreement, to the local agricultural 
credit institutes. 

This last provision will be of great assistance to these institutes, 
. more especially in those provinces in which Central Institutes have not 
yet been established. 

These latter will be entirely free to seek where they best may the 
funds they may require for financing the local institutes. The local 
institutes will place any surplus they may have with the Central Instit¬ 
utes and will act as branches of the Central for deposit transactions. 
The Central Institutes will thus act as intermediaries between the 
several local institutes, and when the organistion shall have attained an 
adequate degree of development a Central Agricultural Bank for the 
whole Kingdom will be established which, in its turn, w’-ill act as inter¬ 
mediary between the Central Institutes of the Provinces. 

Besides this, in order to facilitate the w^ork of the agricultural credit 
institutes, and on the strength of the security placed at its disposal 
for such transactions by the Government (see above) the Royal Bank of 
Sweden will discount on the most favourable terms, that is to say on the 
same terms granted to private banks, all paper endorsed by a local agri¬ 
cultural credit institute or by a Central Institute. Such paper, the life of 
which, including any rediscounts, must not exceed nine months, will be 
of special value for the purchase of forage, seed, fertilisers, and such like 
requisites. 

Finally very advantageous terms have been arranged with the Di¬ 
rection of the Postal Savings Banks and the Pension Fund with a view 
to facilitating any*further loans which may be required, more especially 
at the start, by the new agricnltnral credit institutes thus founded. 
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❖ 

The most characteristic feature of this scheme for the organisation 
of short tenn agricultural credit is undoubtedly the fact that its success 
is entirely dependent on the interest which the farmers themselves, for 
w’hose benefit it has been devised, will take in it. 

The Government facilitates by modest subsidies the initial organ¬ 
ization of the credit institutes and their administration during the first 
difficult period. But once this critical period is over, and the organisation 
safely established, the Government leaves it almost entirely to its own 
resources, limiting its action to favouring the credit requirements of those 
institutes only which shall have attained a sufficient degree of vitality 
to allow of their establishing a Central Institute. It is the business of the 
institutes themselves to procure the necessary funds, and to administer 
them profitably and in such a manner as to secure public confidence. In 
short it is their business to succeed by their own efforts. 

As to the establishment of the institutes and their mode of procedure, 
let us note the restriction of their sphere of activity within limits which 
make it possible for all the members not only to be personally acquainted 
but also to be posted as to the economic conditions and solvability of 
each other. This is evidently one of the surest guarantees against hazardous 
transactions. 

It is also noteworthy that the loans are strictly limited to certain 
purely agricultural purposes wffiich, as they all aim at improving farms 
already known to be prosperous, are almost certain to be profitable. On 
the one hand this limitation draws a distinct line between the business 
transacted by the agricultural credit institutes and that done by an ordinary 
deposit bank, thus largely eliminating the danger of competition between 
these two kinds ©f institutions; on the other hand it forms a guarantee 
not only for the safe use of the funds at the disposal of the credit in¬ 
stitute, but also for the realisation of profits sufficient (as showm by the 
experience of other countries in which similar systems have been at work) 
to ensure the progressive and sure development of the wffiole system. 



MISCEIXANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 


Motuai< agricxjxttoai. credit institutions in 1914. — The Journal 
Official of June nth., contains the report of M. Malvy, Minister of Home 
Affairs, on the work of the Algerian Mutual Agricultural Credit Institutions 
in 1914. 

On December 31st., 1914, there were in Algeria 41 regional agricul¬ 
tural credit banks, the same number as at the end of the preceding year. 
Their business was very appreciably reduced owing to the war;* the number 
of bills discounted, which in 1913 w^as 18,264 for a total amount of 15,620,663 
frs. decreased to 11,713 for an amount of 11,229,151 frs. The deposits 
decreased in the same way, but, if the amount received in deposits during 
the year was reduced, it was none the less 3,500,000 frs. on the 31st. 
December. This is evidence of the confidence the banks continue to 
inspire in both colonists and natives. 

The following conclusion was arrived at in the report: 

We can only congratulate ourselves upon the situation which shows 
w^hat confidence the regional agricultural mutual credit banks inspire in 
certain regions and above all allow^s of the hope that in 1920, the date at 
w^hich repayment in full of the advances granted out of the funds of the Bank 
of Algeria may be demanded, these Banks, or at least some of them, may 
be able to continue to render the farmers the same services as at present 
by means of the amounts they hold in deposit. 

The situation of some regional banks, in respect of deposits, is excep¬ 
tional. Thus, that of Algiers, with a paid up capital of 369,000 frs., had on 
December 31st, last deposits to the amount of 1,510,000 frs.; that of Tlem- 
cen, which has a capital of 167,600 frs., had at the same date 1,278,000 frs. 
in deposit. The advances received since 1901 by the Regional Banks 
amounted, after deduction of repayments, to 5,206,133 frs. 

In the course of 1914, six new co-operative societies have been founded, 
two of them in the department of Algiers and four in that of Constantine. 
The report mentions that this last department had hitherto remained out¬ 
side the'OQ^-Qperative, movement.. ■ . . 
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CANADA. 

The work of “the united farmers of alberta.'' — The associ¬ 
ation kown as The United Farmers of Alberta was organised in 1909 as 
the result of a conference attended by representatives from a very large 
number of local farmers' associations which had come into existence 
throughout the province and which, until then, had been working pract¬ 
ically independently of one another. The association was organised as a 
central directing body, but its functions are purely educational. Each local 
union—there are at present some 660 in the province — retains complete 
freedom over its own affairs, elects its own officers, and attends to all local 
business without reference to the central association. The local unions pay an 
affiliation fee on a fer capita basis of 50 cents for each member. Some of 
them have as many as 200 members, but the tendency at present is to break 
up the very large unions into more manageable units, and then for certain 
purposes, particularly for co-operative buying and selling, combine several 
local units into district associations. 

Focal unions on affiliation agree to adopt the statutes of the central 
association. These statutes declare the objects of The United Farmers of 
Alberta to be as follows : 

{a) To further the interests of farmers and ranchers in all branches of 
agriculture; to promote the best methods of farm-business; to gather 
market information; to obtain by united efforts profitable and equitable 
prices for farm produce, and to secure the best and cheapest transportation. 

{b) To study and teach the principles of co-operation and to promote 
the establishment of co-operative societies. 

ic) To watch, influence and promote legislation relative to the 
objects specified in the preceding sub-sections (a), and {b) and to advance 
any other matter affecting the fanner's business, and to take any legiti¬ 
mate action necessary for this purpose. 

{d) To promote social intercourse and the study of economic and 
social questions bearing on our interests as farmers. 

(e) To settle disputes between members without recourse to law 
whenever possible. 

(/) To take into consideration any member's case of grievance, hard¬ 
ship or litigation, and to defend our members as fax as it may be possible 
and just."' 

For some time after 1909 the local unions seem to have shown but little 
initiative. In 1913 and 1914, however, there was considerable activity 
in various directions, probably in sympathy with the contemporary move¬ 
ment in favour of agricultural co-operation in the United States! Speaking 
generally, the local unions are still far from their fullest development, but 
substantial progress is being made, especially in the matter of co-operative 
bu3dng and selling. The business undertaken by a union depends naturally 
upon thet3q)e of in which the majority of the members are engaged. 
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In mixed farming districts many unions organise the co-operative shipping 
of live stock. In grain growing districts some of the unions have 
established centres for the cultivation of high grade seed which the3^ 
distribute to ther members. Other unions, again, have organised egg¬ 
selling agencies. 

One of the most successful unions is to be found at Cowley. The mem¬ 
bers of this union meet twice a month for the purpose of hearing addresses 
from agricultural experts. Twice a year the members hold sales of cattle 
and horses, and these sales have already proved very successful and are 
attracting the attention of buyers to the Cowdey district. In 1914 the 
total sales amounted to $ 13,000. The members also purchase collective^ 
such farm supplies as binder-twine, fencing material and lumber. In 1914 
collective purchases amounted to $ 16,000. The union publishes a 
monthly bulletin which keeps the members fully informed as to the 
progress of the various branches of union work. 

Membership in the unions is open to farmwomen, but as a rule the 
women organise separately in auxiliary associations; and in January of 
this year (1915) the women established their own provincial central organ¬ 
isation under the title of “The Women's Auxiliary to the United Farmers 
of Alberta, ” 

In 1913 the United Farmers of Alberta secured the passage of an act 
of the Provincial legislature creating the Alberta Farmers' Co-operative 
Elevator Co. Utd. This company, beginning business with 50 local elev¬ 
ators, increased the number to 80 in the first year, handling in that year 
a total of 3,774,381 bushels of grain. In addition it undertook the 
co-operative sale of livestock and the collective purchase of farm supplies. 
The last mentioned business reached important proportions in the first 
year of working, the total value of the supplies purchased being approxi¬ 
mately $ 300,000. 


ITALY. 


The resuets of the east prize cowetitions among the agricue- 

TURAE BANKS AND CONSORTIUMS OF SICIEY AND EIGURIA. — The GctZZetta 
Ufficiah del Regno d' Italia oi June 28th., (No. 161) publishes the results of 
the competitions opened, in terms of article 24 of the law No. 100, of 
March 29th., 1906, by Ministerial Decree of October loth. , 1914, among the 
Agricultural Banks and Agricultural Consortiums and Societies of Sicily, 
For the competition opened among the societies and consortiums 
there were no entries. But 21 co-operative societies entered for the compet¬ 
ition opened among the banks. Of these, two were excluded on account 
of their already having received prizes in previous competitions. By 
virtue of the Ministerial Decree of June 19th. , which provided that, as there 
hadbeenno entries for the competition among the consortiums andsocieties, 
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the prizes offered for it should be added to those offered for the competition 
among the banks, the following awards were made : 

(a) The two first prizes of the first class, of 3,000 frs. each, were 
granted to the Agricultural Co-operative Society for Mutual Aid, '%aMadre 
terra”, of Castrogiovanni, and the Farmers’ Association of Santa Cate- 
rina Villarmosa. 

These two banks had the largest number of members of those competing 
and the largest credits at the Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank 
of Sicily. Besides this, they perform a really efficacious work for the benefit 
of their members and of the agricultural economy of the region in which 
the}^ work, with highly appreciable results. 

(b) The two first prizes of the second class, of 2,000 frs. each, were 
assigned to the Catholic Farmers' Teague of Camporeale, and the Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Society “La Prevideneza ”, of Valguarnera. 

These two banks, also possessed of by no means insignificant capital 
and a sufficiently large reserve fund, do excellent work, as the Bank of 
Sicily attests, and conduct many agricultural credit operations with good 
results. 

(c) The other eight prizes of the third class, of 1,000 frs. each, were 
awarded to those societies among the remaining fifteen that have longest 
been engaged in agricultural credit business and have conducted most 
operations and the work of which is most conformable with sound manage¬ 
ment and true co-operative principles : namely : 

ist. The Co-operative Bank Vittorio Emanuele III of Barcellona 
Pozzo di Gotto; 

2nd. The Rural Bank “ Ta Previdente” of Borgetto ; 

3rd. The Agricultural Society San Vincenzo Ferreri of Calamonaci; 

4th. The Agricultural Bank Rinnovamento of Canicatti; 

5th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production andTabour 
of Ticodia Eubea ; 

6th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production and 
Tabotir of Misterbianco ; 

7th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society Partmicese” of 
Partinico ; 

8th. The Co-operative SocietyTaFratellanza of Mirabella Imbaccari. 

The Gazzetta TJfhoiaU of June 14th. (Ko. 158) has published the results 
of the prize competitions opened among the agricultural consortiums and 
agricultural and rural banks of Tiguria, according to Ministerial Decree of 
October 12th., 1914, 

Three institutes entered for the competition among the consortiums, 
one of wdiich, the Prela Agricultural Co-operative Distributive Society, has, 
up to the present chiefly exerted itself for the direct supply of articles for 
personal consumption to its members. The other two, the Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Consortium of Albenga and that of San Remo, both on account 
of the rneans at their disposal and the importance of the w^ork done by 
them in favour of local agriculture, received the two second class prizes of 

,2,000, ;fxs.';'each.:":,,, 
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Three societies entered for the competition among the agricnltural and 
rural banks: two of them, the Mutual Livestock Insurance Societ\' and Rural 
Bank of Calice Ligure and the Rural Bank Sant'Antonio of Masone, are co¬ 
operative societies formed among owners of horned cattle, principally 
for the pur^Dose of livestock insurance and have up to the present done quite 
insignificant business in the field of credit; the third, the Rural Loan Bank 
of Diaiio Borgonzo, has for its principal object the grant of credit to its 
agricultural members, and on account of its work, wBich, although still some¬ 
what restricted, has been already beneficial to the farmers, a third class 
prize of 1,000 frs. was assigned to it, with the object of encouraging the 
foundation of societies of the kind and their extension in the country. 
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the prizes offered for it stotild be added to those offered for the competition 
among the banks, the following aw^ards were made : 

(i:?) The two first prizes of the first class, of 3,000 frs. each, were 
granted to the Agricultural Co-operative Society for Mutual Aid, ''TaMadre 
terra'’, of Castrogiovanni, and the Farmers’ Association of Santa Cate- 
rina Villarmosa. 

These two banks had the largest nunrber of members of those competing 
and the largest credits at the Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank 
of Sicily. Besides this, they perform a really efficacious work for the benefit 
of their members and of the agricultural economy of the region in which 
they work, with highly appreciable results. 

( 5 ) The tw^o first prizes of the second class, of 2,000 frs. each, were 
assigned to the Catholic Farmers’ Teague of Camporeale, and the Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Society '‘Ta Prevideiieza ”, of Valguarnera. 

These two banks, also possessed of by no means insignificant capital 
and a sufficiently large reserve fund, do excellent work, as the Bank of 
Sicily attests, and conduct many agricultural credit operations with good 
results. 

(c) The other eight prizes of the third class, of 1,000 frs. each, were 
awarded to those societies among the remaining fifteen that have longest 
been engaged in agricultural credit business and have conducted most 
operations and the w^ork of which is most conformable with sound manage¬ 
ment and true co-operative principles : namely : 

1st. The Co-operative Bank Vittorio Emanuele III of Barcellona 
Pozzo di Gotto; 

2nd. The Rural Bank '' La Previdente” of Borgetto ; 

3rd. The xTgricultural Society San Vincenzo Ferreri of Calamonaci; 

4th. The Agricultural Bank Rinnovamento of Canicatti; 

5th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production andLabour 
of Licodia Eubea ; 

6th. The Agricultural Co-operative Society for Production and 
Labour of Misterbianco; 

7th. The x 4 grictiltural Co-operative Society "La Partinicese” of 
Partinico ; 

8th. The Co-operative Society La Fratellanza of Mirabella Imbaccari. 

The GazzeUa Ufficiale of June 14th. (No. 158) has published the results 
of the prize competitions opened among the agricultural consortiums and 
agricultural and rural banks of Liguria, according to ]\Iinisterial Decree of 
October I2th-, 1914. 

Three institutes entered for the competition among the consortiums, 
one of which, the Prela Agricultural Co-operative Distributive Society, has, 
up to the present chiefly exerted itself for the direct supply of articles for 
personal consumption to its members. The other two, the Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Consortium of Albenga and that of San Remo, both on account 
of the means at their disposal and the importance of the work done by 
■them in favour of local agriculture, received,the,two second' class prizes„of', 
,2,ooO;,;'frs. each.' 
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Three societies entered for the competition among the agriciiitiiral and 
rural banks: two of them, the Mutual livestock Insurance Societ\^ and Rural 
Bank of Calice Rigure and the Rural Bank Sant'iVntonio of Masone, are co¬ 
operative societies formed among owners of horned cattle, principallv 
for the purpose of livestock insurance and have up to the present done quite 
insignificant business in the field of credit; the third, the Rural Loan Bank 
of Biano Borgonzo, has for its principal object the grant of credit to its 
agricultural members, and on account of its work, which, although still some¬ 
what restricted, has been already beneficial to the farmers, a third class 
prize of 1,000 frs. was assigned to it, with the object of encouraging the 
foundation of societies of the kind and their extension in the country. 
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§ I. The earliest school mutual societies. 

The school mutual societies represent one of the most recent and most 
ingenious applications of the principle of mutual assistance. They are, in 
fact, societies formed among pupils of the elementaiy^ schools, who, by means 
of the pa3^ment of a very small weekly contribution, secure for themselves 
a subsidy’ in case of sickness and a pension in their old age. The members 
may, as we shall soon see, continue in the societies after leaving the school 
until they attain the age necessary for admission into societies for adults. 

In addition to their direct economic advantages they are also the most 
efficient promoters of thrift. And indeed, at an age, when the character is 
being formed, and good and bad habits are most easily acquired, they thus 
succeed in spreading ideas of economy and thrift, and gradually in¬ 
stilling in the minds of the children the principle that great sacrifices 
must be made in view of uncertain and distant needs; and, indirectly, this 
propaganda reacts on the parents by whom the contributions are really 
paid. 

For this reason the school mutual societies seem deserving of the great¬ 
est encouragement. The idea was first conceived in France by M. Cave, 
who was authorized to make the first experiment in the schools of the nine¬ 
teenth arroiidissement of Paris (i88i) and from Villette and Belleville it 
spread rapidly from city to city, from market town to market’ town, 
gradually overcoming scepticism and indifference, surmounting the initial 
obstacles, and ever^mffiere gaining adherents and winning sympathies, until 
almost a million children had been received and organized under this stand¬ 
ard of peace (i). 

Next the movement extended to Belgium, where it spread even 
more rapidly and where it led to the foundation of many most useful 
institutions, ensuring a larger attendance at the schools, and increasing the 
nunxbers registered with the Thrift Institute; and the associations became 
“ mixed’', as the children, with their persistent enthusiastic propaganda 
drew into the orbit of the thrift association their parents, brothers and 
sisters, rendering it thus a pow^erful link between school and family, and 
school and life. 

Then the idea of school mutuality conquered some of the Swiss Cantons 
and in 1903-1904 spread into Italy. Here it was at once taken into consid- 


(i) AccGiUiiig to tli€ most recent statistics collected by E. Petit, General Inspector of 
Public Education, the Statistics of French School Mutuality may be summarised as follows. In 
1913-14, there were working in France 4,666 school mutual societies, most of tliem cantonal, 
with 870,094 members paying regular contributions. More than 5,000,000 frs. were paid in 
during the year for old age pensions and mutual assistance. The French school mutual societies, 
have succeeded, by means of these latter payments, in collecting 60,000,000 frs., sou by sou, 
by means of the collective savings of the children of the cities and of the country* Besides this, 
there are more than 100,000 young persons belonging to 7,042 old pupils^ associations 
amicales). ' 
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etation by the press and received very favourably by many teaclieis, it 
was discussed in public congresses and in Parliament and gradually extended 
itself in the large and small centres. The first trial was made in Ancona 
in 1903, but it remained isolated, and another three years had to pass 
before something of the same kind was done in Milan. But it was only 
after the National Congress of Piacenza in 1908 that the propaganda and 
action in behalf of school mutual societies in Italy grew important. In¬ 
deed in that year began all the w^ork of propaganda, carried on from one end 
of the country to the other, in articles, lectures and publications, in behalf 
of this most noble idea, leading to the Raineri law^ of July 17th., 1910, in 
which the Italian Government recognised and regulated the school mutual 
institutions. Tet us proceed at once to an examination of the principal 
provisions of the larv, and the executive regulations approved by Royal 
Decree of August i8th., 1913 (i). 


§ 2. The principal provisions of the law and regulations on 

SCHOOL MUTUAL SOCIETIES. 

The mechanism of the law of July 17th., 1910 on School Mutual Soci¬ 
eties is very simple. It in the first place provides that the mutual aid 
societies formed among the pupils and former pupils of the public and private 
elementary schools may obtain recognition from the State. For the pur¬ 
pose, it is, however, necessary that these societies should have among their 
objects that of ensuring their members old age pensions from the National 
Thrift Institute and that their rules be in conformity with the promsions 
of the law and the regulations (2). 


(1) Executive Regulations for the law were first approved Iw Royal Deci'ee of March igth.^ 
1911, No, 465, but they did not give full satisfaction and were abrogated and substituted 
by the Ro3i'al Decree of August 18th., 1913, No. 1,088. 

(2) According to art. i. of the Executive Regulations No. i ,088 of August i Sth. ,1913, the rules 
of a mutual aid sodet3^ requesting legal recognition in the sense and for the purposes of the law? 
No, 52iof July. 17 th., ig 10, must indicate: (i) the title assumed bj’the society, its headquarters, 
and district; (2) its intention to ensure its effective members old age pensions by means of their 
immediate direct registration in the National Thrift Institute for "Workmen*s Sickness and Old 
Age,with distinct specification of its other objects if any ; (3) the conditions and modes of ad¬ 
mission and expulsion of members, whether effective or of other character (contributing, honor¬ 
ary, benefactors, etc.); (4) the rules for tlie constitution and validity of the meeting of the society; 
(5) the constitution of the Board of Management, and of the Executive Committee and the Com¬ 
mittee of Examiners, if any, the mode of election of such bodies, the period for which they hold 
office, and the nature of their functions; (6) the modeinwhicli the society is represented inlaw 
and with third parties ; (7) the date of opening and closing the working year; (8) the obligation 
of keeping minutes of the members’ meetings and the meetings of the Executive and of the Com¬ 
mittee of Examiners ; (9) the amount of the periodical contributions of payments in full and the 
term within which they must be made by the effective or other members, and statement as to 
whether the members of the teaching staff of'the respective elementary schools or other persons' 
are, exempted from' such' contributions or payments; ■ (i o). the benefits the society obtains for. its_ 
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TMs recognition gives tiie societies legal personality and certain 
privileges (exemption from stamp and registration duty, from tlie insur¬ 
ance tax and income tax) and renders undistrainable tbe subsidies due to the 
members from tbe societies. It is conferred by Royal Decree on tbe 
recommendation of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
in agreement with the Mnister of Public Education, after consulting the 
Council of Thrift and Social Insurance. 

The National Thrift Institute for Workmen's Sickness and Old x 4 ge is 
therefore authorized by the law to register in a special list, with the contri¬ 
butions, wMch the mutual society binds itself to set aside to accumulate, 
the members of the society between the age of 6 and 12 years. At twelve 
years of age, those thus registered who belong to the working class, shall 
be transferred, with their credits, to the workmen’s lists of the National 
Institute ; those, on the other hand who belong to other social classes, shall 
be transferred to the lists of the popular annuity insurance, under the ad¬ 
ministration of the same Institute. 

The latter is bound to assign to those registered in the school mutual 
society lists, who have paid an annual contribution of not less than three 
francs, an annuity fixed by the Board of Management of the National In¬ 
stitute at 1.50 fr. (i). 

To this annuity there is further added, only in the case of members 
who have been at public schools, an annual State contribution fixed by the 
law at a maximum of 50 centimes for every member registered, who has, as 
before said, contributed 3 frs. to the National Institute. 

To obtain the means for such registration, the school mutual societies 
collect every week from the individual pupils the amount of 10 centimes, 
making an annual amount of 5.20 frs. per pupil, of which 3 frs. are paid to 


effective members(12:) the methods of investing and keeping the capital of the society; 
(12} the existence of the obligation of presenting a balance sheet at the end of every year for 
the approval of the members’meeting; {13) the conditions and procedure in case of decisions 
in regard to amendments of the rules, union with other mutual school societies, dissolution 
and liquidation ; (14) in the case of societies with considerable numbers of members, it may be 
provided in the rules that the functions of the members’ meeting are transferred to the 
Board of IHanagement, 

To render the legal rec<^ition of the school mutual societies of new formation eas}^ and 
rapid, the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance has approved model rules, the adoption of 
which obviates the necessity of consulting it in regard to the apUcation for recognition 
presented by the societies. 

(i) According to the rules decided upon by the Board of Management of the National Thrift 
Institute, fox the persons registered in the special school mutual society list, who have reached the 
twdfth year of their age and, belonging to the working class, are transferred to the workmen’s 
list of the National Institute, the annuity is raised from 1.50 fr. to 3 fr. a year. IVith this 
assistance from the Society, the young workmen w-ho continue to contribute regularly from 
their 12th. year an annual amount of 6 frs. — the minimum contribution giving adults right to 
annuittes—will ensure for themselves at sixtyyearsa pensionof 300 frs., if registered in theschool 
' ..societies from their sixth year ; 394 frs., if from their seventh year; ,289 frs., if .from'thdr :8,th. year, 
;2S,3 frs..^ if from'their 9th,. year; '278 frs. if from ■their lOth. yean, and "2 73 frs. if from , their nth. year. 
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the National Thrift Institute and the rest is set aside to meet the second- 
object of these organizations, that is mutual aid in case of sickness. Evei^' 
pupil indeed who falls ill receives from the society a daily subsidy of 50 cent¬ 
imes, for a given period of time. 

In Italy, as in France, the school mutual societies provide for both 
sickness and old age, nor is this the place to enter into the details 
of the organization of their services. It is more important for us to show 
that the excecutive regulations provide that several societies may federate 
for the object of regulating and facilitating the transfer from one to another 
federated society of the effective members who have changed their school 
or their district and also for that of collectively regulating the system on 
which they work, without, however, their losing their respective inde¬ 
pendence. 

Like the individual societies, also the federations may obtain legal 
recognition. 

As regards the management of the school mutual societies they are 
forbidden to acquire buldings, accept legacies or donations without previous 
authorization by Royal Decree. They are also forbidden, while the society 
lasts, to make any distribution of their available funds. Incase, however, of 
a member being transferred from one school society to another, the rules 
may allow for the transfer of amoimts from the one society to the other. 

The executive regulations contain special rules in regard to amendments 
to be made in the rules of the societies, the union of societies or their volunt¬ 
ary dissolution. These steps must be decided on in special meetings or 
by the Board of Management, when the powers of the meeting are trans¬ 
ferred to it. Before they can take efiect such decisions must be approved 
by Royal Decree. 

Finally, the school mutual societies are subjected to the supervision 
of the Minister of Agriculture, to w^hom they must submit each year: [a] a 
copy of their accounts, within tw^o months from the date on w^hich they 
are passed ; (&) statement of the assets of the society at date of termination 
of the working year to w^hich the accounts refer ; (c) copy of the minutes 
of the general meeting in w^hich the accounts were approved and the report 
of the examiners ; [d) a special report in regard to each donation or request 
of a permanent character. 

When a society, in spite of special warnings and eventual provisions of 
the JVIinister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, does not conform to 
the suggestions of the Minister, its legal recognition maybe taken away, and 
then, wdth the approval of the Council of Thrift, it may be dissolved and 
its estate liquidated. 


§ 3. Some statistics of school mutual societies in italy. 

The first school mutual societies arose, as we have said, in 1903 at An¬ 
cona and in 1906 at Milan, but an intense and active movement in behalf 
of school mutuality only began in Italy after the National Congress of 
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Piacenza in 190S, lield under the presidency of Signor Ptiigi I^nzzatti. 
It was in fact after the fifteenth of ISTovember of that year that the idea 
of school rantiial societies spread extensively in the Peninsula with the 
help of articles and lectures. 

We have as yet no general statistical returns of the societies existing 
in the IPingdom (i) : but from information obtained directly froii the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture we know that the total number of recognised school 
mutual societies last June was 53. 

Remembering, however, that each of these associations, as a rule, 
has several sections, it may be considered without fear of exaggeration, 
that the societies for the purpose now w^orking in Italy either as independent 
institutes or as sections of larger organizations are more than 1,000. 

If we have no general statistical returns, w-e have, however, interesting 
information in regard to the individual mutual societies, some of w^hich we 
shall give here, beginning with the most important society in the Kingdom: 
the “ Mutualita Scolastica Italianawdth headquarters in Milan. 

Founded on March 3rd., 1907 and recognised as an incorporated organ¬ 
ization by Royal Decree of September, 1913, it has now as many as 650 
sections distributed among the various regions of Italy. On July 31st., 1914, 
it had 92,000 registered members, and had collected from them, up 
to the end of September, 1914,547,109 frs, and paid them altogether 167,973 
frs. in subsidies during sickness. 

In return for 10 centimes paid per week, the pupils registered in this 
society who fall ill receive an allorvance of 50 centimes a day for a period of 3 
months and, afterwards, if the sickness continues, 25 centimes a day for 
another three months up to a maximum total for one illness per pupil of 
67 fr. 50 centimes. 

The member may claim the subsidy after four days from date of re¬ 
porting his illness ; the report may be either made verbally or in waiting 
with the presentation of pass book with payments duly verified. 

The sick pay maybe consigned at the end of the sickness or in weekly 
or monthly instalments. It is paid to the member up to the 13th. year of 
his age and in any case up to the 31st. of July of the year after he leaves 
the elementary school. 

All sicknesses entitle the member to sick pay, provided they are con¬ 
tracted after registration, and are not due to constitutional disease, intemp¬ 
erance, or want oi cleanliness, and are not of a chronic nature. In the latter 
case, subsidies are granted in case operations have been necessary. 

The pupil who has fallen four weeks in arrear with his payments, for¬ 
feits his claim to sick pa^q and W'ill not be reinstated in the right, until a 


(i) The Department of Agricultnre, Industry and Commerce, which is bound to publish 
every three years a report on the progress of the recognised school mutual societies,,is now prepar¬ 
ing statistical,' tables. An, enqtiiry, was held into the. school mutual, societies m Italy .in igio 
on the initiative,of the-** National School Mutual Societies Committee ^-{Comiiato Nasionale. 
della Mutuaiitd Scolasfdca],. From,it we learn that,in that,year 469 societies were at work''hi' 
the Kingdom. ,"' 
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montli after his payments are in order ; his rights to pension, however, re¬ 
main intact. 

For a delay of three months in his payments, not justified oy serious 
reasons, the member may be expelled from the society^. 

The “ Mntualita Scolastica Italiana ’' further provides for the immediate 
Tegistration of its members in the National Thrift Institute, and has paid 
over to the latter for the purpose between 1911 and 1913, 42,342 amounts 
making a total of 127,026 frs. 

With regard to its financial situation it wnll sufiice to point out that 
on September 30th,, 1914 the total credits and debits amounted to 63,557.45 
frs. and that, at the same date, its total assets were 98,435,50 frs. 

The “ Mutualita Scolastica Itahana” besides carrydng out as above 
shown its ordinary programme of work, has not failed to encourage sup¬ 
plementary mutual undertakings, such, for example, as baths and health 
resorts, the object of which is to strengthen the children's physique and so 
so prevent the diseases to which they are exposed. Two colonies, 
started by it, are already working, one on the coast at Porto Maurizio, the 
other in the mountains, at S. Fermo della Battaglia (Como), w^here the 
little members, pay the low^ rate of two francs a day^ for board and lodging 
and may utilise for the purpose the sick pay due to them. 

The Association has likewise encouraged the foundation of a river colony 
at Fodi, with the intention of profiting by the resources that the open 
plain, with the streams traversing it, offers for the phy^sical regeneration of 
the children and has also given its support to other beneficent undertakings, 
W'hich it would take too long to enumerate here. 

This action it has been possible to carry out by means of assistance 
received from the Department of Public Education, wMch has granted a 
subsidy of 5,000 frs., the Commune of ]\'Iilan, w-hich contributes 3,000 frs. 
a year, and the Sa^dngs Bank of the Fombard Provinces and the Milan 
People's Bank. 

The Association publishes a monthly Bulletin, w^hich it distributes 
gratis to its sections and which contains valuable information oh the school 
mutual societies of Italy. 

The Mutualita Scolastica Bomana ” founded in Rome on March ist., 
1909 and recognised as an incorporated body in April, 1913, also deserves 
mention. In 191411 had 47 sections, with 2,474 members making regular 
payments, and had an income of about 14,000 frs. altogether. On September 
30th., 1913, its share capital amounted to 32,957 frs. 

This mutual society each year registers more than 2,000 members in 
the National Thrift Institute and gives assistance on an average each year 
for five thousand days of sickness. In 1914 it distributed 2,141 frs. in sub¬ 
sidies. It provides itself for the requirements of its own administration 
and as a rule has a credit balance each year of more than 1,500 frs. 

The work of the “ Mutualita Scolastica Romana " is not limited to sub¬ 
sidising sick members, but, like the '‘ Mutualita Scolastica Italiana 
it has studied the means of preventing sickness by giving the poorer and 
feebler children the benefit of sea and mountain air. To this benevolent 
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purpose it devotes its available funds each 3^ear. So, in the summer of 
1914, fifty children were able to recover their health on the Adriatic shores 
and among the Apennines. 

In the same 3mar, the Commune of Rome gave the '' Mntualita Scola- 
stica Romana’’ a subsidy of 2,000 frs. 

Another School Mutual Society, that has made progress and is well 
managed, is that of Venice, which has existed for seven years and has 21 
sections. The number of its members had risen since its foundation (1909) 
up to the end of 1913 to 5,643, with an increase of 1,500 members a year 
in each of the years 1911-12 and 1912-13. 

The total amounts collected in the year were 9,926.67 frs. out of which 
2,770.75 frs. w^ere paid for assistance in 212 cases of illness and 7,155.92 frs. 
were placed to the pension account. 


§ 4. FeDERAZIONE NAZIONAEE DEEEE MUTUE SCOEASTICHE ' ’ AND 
'^COMITATO NAZIONAEE DBEEA MUTUAEITA SCOEASTICA 

Ail the school mutual societies founded in conformity with the law of 
July 17th., 1910 above considered are members of the Federazione Nazionak 
delle Mi'ihie Scohsiiche (National Federation of School Mutual Societies), 
with headquarters in Rome. Its object is to encourage the foundation 
of school mutual societies and provincial federations, to regulate and facil¬ 
itate the passage of eSective members from one to another on their moving 
from one school or district to another school or district; to regulate collect¬ 
ively the services of the federated mutual societies, w^hile respecting their in¬ 
dependence, and to work generally for the technical improvement and the 
extension of school mutual societies, 

Meaiwhile the Federation aims at a closer union with the mutual aid 
societies, so as to facilitate the passage of old pupils to the societies for 
adults. The funds for its work are provided by the contributions of the 
federated societies and assistance is furnished by various organizations. 

The administrative authorities of the Federation are: {a) The meeting 
of the affiliated mutual societies; {b) the Board of Management and Execut¬ 
ive Committee ; (c) the Committee of Examiners. 

All the federated mutual societies, wffietever the number of their mem¬ 
bers, have a right to be represented in the meeting, wffiich assembles each 
year not later than September. The Board of Management consists of the 
President and 16 members, elected from among the delegates of the affiliated 
societies,’if possible one per region. 

This Federation, in its work of propaganda, is bound to co-operate with 
another organization, founded b}^ common desire of the representatives of 
the various mutual societies with the assistance of the Ministerial Department 
of Public Instruction and Agriculture, namely the Comitato Nazionak della 
'MutuaUtd Scolasfica (National School Mutual Societies Committee). It 
has its headquarters at the National Thrift Institute for Workmen’s Sickness 
and Old Age, and its objects are: (a) the extension of school mutual socF 
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eties (i); {b) the study of all methods of improving the institution, and render¬ 
ing it more efficacious especially for purposes of education; (c) the pioiTiOtion 
and facilitation of relations between the school mutual and the adults’ mutual 
societies ; and {d) co-operation with the National Thrift Institute, for the 
benefit of all registered members, either by means of workmen’s insurance, 
or the popular insurance of life annuities. 

The Committee is composed of representatives of the Departments of 
Public Instruction, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, and of the 
National Thrift Institute, as -well as of the representatives of organisations 
contributing at least loo frs. a year and of the societies. It began its pro¬ 
paganda by the publication and wide distribution of a pamphlet con¬ 
taining information and in structions for the use of the promoters of school 
mutual societies. 


5. Forest school mutu.ae, societies. 

An original application of school mutuality is to be found in the forest 
school mutual societies, started first in France (2) and then introduced into 
Italy, for the purpose of diffusing among the pupils of the elementary schools 
an interest in arboriculture. However, they do not aim at solving the 
economic or technical problem of reafforestation, but the moral question, 
at forming, that is to say, a forest morality. And here the school may 
give valid assistance, training the children from their early years to love 
and respect trees. 

The object of the ideas on which they are based is to obtain from the 
Communes, the Provinces, the State, or private persons, either as free gifts, 
or on purchase or on long lease, waste land of small value for reaffore¬ 
station. 


(i) Recently, the National League of Co-operative Societies {Lega Naziwtale delle Coope¬ 
rative), in agreement viith the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies (Federazione Italiana 
delle Societd di Mutuo soccorso), sent out a circular to the mayors of the Kingdom and the Pre-^ 
sidents of the School Patronage Commissions, urging them to initiate and encourage in the 
various regions the organisation of the collective purchase of books and articles for school use, 
devoting the profits, now absorbed by numerous greedy middlemen, to favouring the development 
of school mutual societies. vSee in this connection. La Coopemzione Italiana, organ of the two 
above mentioned institutions. Mian, No. 1,132. IMarch 26th., 1915. 

{2) In France, in the department of Vosges, the forest school mutual societies are now 49 
in number. In the year 1912-13, 39 of them had 1,652 members. Almost all have nurseries 
where the pupils plant, weed, transplant etc, under the direction of the masters. In that year, 
the mutual societies of the Vosges had 178 nurseries; they had reafforested about 
48 hectares of uncultivated land and planted quite 103,212: trees. A part of the profits made is 
employed on the purchase of seeds, but most is entered in the pupils’ pass books and so serves 
the purposes of'thrift. 
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The profits of the labour of the small “ planters’" are paid into a 
common fund, which serves to increase the payments made by them to 
the school mutual society towards their old age pensions. 

I have thought”, so wrote, in regard to this, the French Senator 
Audifired, w^hose w-ords we reproduce here as so w^ell explaining the matter, 
that it would be advisable to give each of the school mutual societies an 
area of 5 or 6 hectares, selected for its fertility, to be reafforested. For a hect¬ 
are of uncultivatsd land the average ]3rice is 200 frs. Intelligently reafforested 
under the direction of a technical office, it would be worth, in about thirty 
years, from 2,000 to 3,000 frs. and after ten years it would give no small 
yield. Every cantonal association should be endowed, from the beginning 
and very quickly with a capital of from 10,000 to 12,000 frs., to be 
increased by new donations. The yield from the reafforested land, at 
first rather small, w’ould in time be 200 or 300 frs. and perhaps more, and the 
contributions of the pupils to the Kational Thrift Institute would be 
thus increased. In this way the young would be initiated in a social 
work of thrift in the formation of old age pensions and an economic 
work in the reafforestation of mountains. ’ ’ 

With these principles the foiest mutual school societies have spread 
in France. And also in Itaty some have arisen, in the provinces of Bologna, 
Forli, Cuneo, etc. At Cesena in 1914 the school mutual societies obtained 
from the Charity Commission {Congregazione di Caritd) the free use for- 
nine years of an area of 6,000 square metres, where the small members 
of the mutual societies planted 1,000 Canadian poplars in 1914 and another 
1,000 in 1915. The Mutual Society wall gradually receive the revenue to 
be obtained from these plantations, including w^hat may be gained by 
the felling or lopping of the trees planted during the term of the grant or 
on its expiry. And since ever\^ year 1,000 new^ Canadian poplars are 
planted, and those grown to maturity are cut down and sold, it is calculated 
that one day the school mutual society of Cesena may be in the possession 
of an annual income of about 10,000 frs. 

There are three mutual reafforestation societies in the district of Bo¬ 
logna. In addition to this, in 1912, under the auspices of the local agricul¬ 
tural co-operative consortium, a committee wms founded at Cuneo for the 
promotion of a school forest mutual society. This committee, leasing a piece 
of ground from a private person, at once undertook the plantation of a 
forest there, for the benefit of the proposed mutual society. 

Finally, we find the principles of forest school mutual societies applied 
in the province of Rome at Civita Castellana, where, some time ago, a com¬ 
munal forest, likewdse reserr^ed for the school mutual society, was started 
with a ' thousand trees. 

The principles of school mutuality may also be applied in rural schools 
in connection with rabbit breeding, horticulture, beekeeping etc. For 
example, the school mutual society of a rural commune of the Province of 
Turin engages in rabbit breeding and gives part of the profits it makes di¬ 
rectly to the pupils, and places part in the social thrift find. 

In conclusion, in regard to school mutual societies generally, we think 
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we may say that, as preparatory to the various forms of conipiilsor}' 
social insurance, they must be appreciated and deserve all eiicoiiragenient 
as endeavouring to instil into the minds of the pupils of the schools for the 
children of the people the virtues of economy and thrift. In Italy certainly 
the societies have not yet spread to the extent the}^ should, but there is 
every ground for hope that the wholesome movement may in time gain in 
force and come into greater favour. 


2. MISCEhhANEOUS NEWS. 


I. — The “ COMTTATO NAZIONAEE DEI,LA MUTUALITA AGR.ARLA” AND 
ITS REGiONAi- OFFICES. — Mutual associations, which supply a strongly 
felt need of the rural population, have in recent years been acquiring more 
and more importance in Italy, and this is above all true of the mutual 
livestock and fire insurance associations. There are in fact more than a 
thousand of the former especially to be found in Northern‘Ital}^ Of the 
latter, there are about 400, more than 200 of them in Piedmont alone. 

They are encouraged not only by the Government, which grants sub¬ 
sidies and prizes to the best societies, but also by a special organization, 
which promotes and regulates the movement in the coiintr^^ districts; 
the Comitato Nazionale della Muhialitd Agraria. This Committee, of which 
the Hon. V. E. Orlando is the President, was founded in Rome four years 
ago, with the object of spreading mutual and thrift institutions in the 
countr}?' and bringing their action into harmony with the existing co-op¬ 
erative associations (for credit, production, distribution etc.)"' For 
the purpose it distributes tracts, model rules, forms for the use of the 
boards of management of the societies, organizes lectures and visits of 
inspection and dihuses a knowledge of sanitar}^ principles in relation to 
livestock improvement; in fact it takes all possible steps to reinforce and 
extend the work of the various forms of agricultural mutual societies (i). 


(i) The Comitato Nazionale della'Mutnalita Agraria is governed by a general Board con- 
• sisting of nine members: (a) three nominated respectiveh’' by the Departments of Agriciiltnre, 
and Home Aflairs and the National Thrift Institute; (6)'two by the ordmarj.’" members; (r) two 
by, the;donating members ; ,(ff)Tw'0 by'members called benementi. / The ordinary'members', 
pay an annual contribution of 5 frs.; the donators are', all institutes,, co-operative and ra,utual„/ 
paying a contribution of more than 10, frs. a year ;■ th.Q bmemeriti are all thC' organizations,'Min-;'.:' 
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Among its various activities, special attention must be given to the 
institution of the Regional Agricultural Mutual Offices. And, indeed, as 
the Committee, from the start, had to extend its action to the whole count¬ 
ry, it recognised it could not follow closely, as zealously as it should, the 
life and progress of. the societies in the separate regions, and could not 
vdth advantage give from a distance the technical and moral assistance 
which the farmers so much require, especially in the small centres. It 
therefore determined on founding organisations to enable it to act with more 
efEcac}^ locally, while the^?- keep in close touch with the Central Committee 
in Rome and follow its directions. This was the origin of the Regional 
Agricultural Mutual Ofdces, of which there are alread3' seven, at Turin, 
Florence, Reggio Calabria, Genoa, J\Iantua, Rome and Palermo. 
These offices, besides giving advice on technical and administrative 
matters in connection with the foundation and working of mutual soci¬ 
eties, act as local centres of propaganda, encouraging the foundation of new 
associations and deriving inspiration for their work from the requirements 
and conditions of the various agricultural circles. We shall give some in¬ 
formation in regard to certain of these Offices (i) : 

Regional Office for Sicily: This office was founded at Palermo on 
January" 7th., 1915, with the help of the Government and the local organ¬ 
isations, with the following aims : (i) to promote, under the guidance of 
the Comitato Nazionale della Mutualita Agraria, together with the local 
agricultural institutions (itinerant lectureships, agricultural comizi, con- 
sorzi and societies, boards of health and provincial boards etc.), the found¬ 
ation and equipment for administrative and technical purposes of mutual 
livestock insurance societies; (2) to urge the local mutual societies to 
federate and reinsure; (3) to spread, especialty among the small tenant 
farmers and landholders, a knowledge of sanitarj^ principles in con¬ 
nection with livestock improvement, and the practice of the association in 
regard to the improvement of the breeds of livestock; (4) to diffuse a know¬ 
ledge among the people of the rules for the constitution and good working 
of the co-operative and mutual institutes (mutual hail, fire, livestock and 
agricultural labourers' accident insurance, mutual societies for the ex¬ 
change of labour etc.); (5) to diffuse in the countr3r districts aknowledge 
of the institutes of thrift and their objects; (6) to prepare careful and com¬ 
plete statistics of the mutual societies and the statistics of their work; 
(7) to stud3^ and to attempt to realise, b3’' wa3^ of experiment, other forms 
of agricultural mutualit3v 

The office carries on its work b3^ means of verbal propaganda, the 
circulation of publications supplied by the Comitato Nazionale and the 

isteri^ Departments, provinces, commuties, savings banks etc, and all individiials furnisii- 
ing anrnial subsidies or temporary grants. Recently this Committee was recognised as an in¬ 
corporated body. See: La Mutualita Agraria. Rome, n°. 6, April, 1915. 

(i) This.informatioiiis reproduced'from the review-Do A organ of'the.Co- 

miiaiO XamonaU per la'.Mutualita Agraria 'and", of the above mentioned'Regional Offices. 
Nos. c, 5, d'of 'January 3,0,th., March 30th., and April 30th., 1915.',', 
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foundation, equipment and inspection of the management of mutual 
societies. 

The Tuscan Regional Office: This was established at Tlorence, to serve 
the whole of Tuscany. It has been working for almost a year. It was 
founded wdth the intention of reviving in the Tuscan country districts the 
sense of thrift, through the organisation of farmers in small mutual 
livestock, fire, hail and labourers' accident insurance societies, and pro- 
paganda in favour of the registration of the peasants in the National Thrift 
Institute. 

Up to the present, however, the office has been chiefly concerned with 
mutual livestock insurance. Thanks to it, societies have been founded for 
mutual livestock insurance at Prato, Chiusolino, Parga, Tezzana and Mon- 
topoli and two for mutual fire insurance at Prato and Massa. Others are 
in course of constitution and will soon begin work. 

The office has likewise carried on active propaganda in favour of 
horned cattle service station societies, livestock improvement syndicates 
and associations for the registration of the local breeds in stud books. 

The Calahfo-Lmano Office : The first of the Regional Offices inaugur¬ 
ated was that of Reggio Calabria, founded on November 26th., 1913, the 
work of which began in the following January. 

In view of the special conditions of the regions in which this office 
works, in which the spirit of association is not strong, its work up to the 
present has developed slowly in the midst of serious difficulties. It is con¬ 
cerned with propaganda in favour of the constitution of mutual livestock 
insurance societies and the diffusion, by means of them, of good sanitary- 
principles to be adopted in livestock improvement in order rapidly to 
attain a considerable progress in regard to livestock, and also with the dif¬ 
fusion of rules for the foundation and efficient working of mutual hail, fire 
and labourers' accident insurance societies and the collection of accurate 
statistics of these societies. 

The societies it has promoted are now^ fifteen. They are all legally con¬ 
stituted livestock societies and have about a thousand members and have 
assured a million frs. Many other societies are in course of being 
founded. 

The office has also contributed to the study of local problems connected 
with mutuality, such as the livestock question, those of agricultural cred¬ 
it, agricultural contracts etc. 

The Lazial-Sahine Office: This was instituted on November ist., 1914. 
It has its headquarters in Rome. It aims at diffusing the principles of 
miituality and thrift in the country districts of Tatium and Sabina. It has 
its own manager and its own special funds, to which the commune and pro¬ 
vince of Rome, the Savings Bank and various other communes and organ¬ 
isations, as well as the Departments of Home Affairs and Agriculture have 
contributed. The officehas begun its work b3^organi7ing a series of lectures 
and meetings for purposes of propaganda. 

With similar objects, the Regional Offices for Piedmont, Liguria and 
''the district-of Mantua, have 'been founded, and, are 'working, ;and.. otherS" 
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will be founded in time, as it is the firm intention of the above National 
Coiiunittee to found a special agricultural mutual office in every region of 


:5c 

❖ ❖ 

2. — I/A CASSA MUTUA DEI PROPRIBTARI DI EONDI RUSTICI IN TOSCANA 
[Midtial Society of Rural Landholders in Tuscany) and la cassa mxjtua 
LOMBARDA PER l’asstcurazione contro gl inportuni AGRicoLi [Lombard 
[Mutual Agriculhml Labourers' Accident Insurance Society).- —From the 
recently published annual reports on the work of these two Mutual 
Agricultural labourers’ Accident Insurance Societies, we reproduce a few 
statistics of special interest. 

The Tuscan Mutual Society [Cassa Mutua Toscana) first began working 
on April 5th., 1909, extending its action to the provinces of Florence,. 
x\re2Z0, Siena, Fucca, Pisa, Feghorn and Grosseto (i). It has now completed 
its sixth year and from its report we learn that on February 28th., 1915, 
on wdiich date its business year closed, the members were 731, with 931 
farms insured, of a total area of 310,095 hectares, of which 135,831 ha. 
were cultivated wdth herbaceous plants, sometimes together with vines, 
and oliv'es and fruit trees, 2,345 ha. were devoted to the special cultivation 
of vines and olive trees, 122,230 ha. were covered with forests or copse 
woods and 49,689 ha. were uncultivated grazing ground. 

The Mutual Society of Florence insures all persons engaged in any 
work on farms, 'whether permanent^ or temporarily, and since almost 
everywffiere the farms are w^orked on the system of metayage, not only 
are all the members of the metayers’ families insured, but also temporary 
and da3^ labourers, workmen employ^ed on buildings in the forests, in 
threshing etc. 

The whole number of the persons on these farms was calculated on 
February 28th., 1915, at 119,938, of whom 44,455 w’-ere men and boys 
over 13 years of age, 34,931 adult women, 32,192 men and wumen 
over 65 years of age and 8,360 children under 13 years of age, though 
the latter were not insured. We may add 6,800 temporary employees, 
some of whom are employees for whom insurance is compulsoryL that is to 
say' masons, woodcutters, and labourers working machine threshers, who 
are also registered with the Mutual Society. 

The annual premium is fixed in accordance with the area of the farm, 
account being taken of the various crops, the proportion of the farm, 
population to the area, the special risks in connection with some kinds of 
cultivation or transformation of produce, the employment of machinery etc. 

The complex and variable conditions of farming in the various Tuscan 
provinces has made it necessary^ to establish rates of premiums according 
to area, varying from 0.30 frs. to 1.50 frs. for land cultivated with herb¬ 
aceous crops or with these and ligneous crops together, whilst in the case of 

(1) SeeFlorence,..'tiL. 9,'.May i6tL.V 1915.,, 
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forest and copse woods, the premiums are fixed at 0.40 frs. or 0.20 Its. 
per ha. 

The premiums were reduced 20 % in 1914, as the previous years had 
shown that such a reduction could be allowed without the solvenc}- of the 
Mutual Society being endangered. The society has, moreover, arranged 
to form a reserve fund, by means of an entrance fee of 0.50 fr. per ha. of 
cultivated land and 0.05 fr. per ha. of forest or pasture land and the inter¬ 
est on the amounts deposited. At the end of the sixth working year, on 
February 28th., 1915, this reserve fund amounted to 104,439.90 frs., which, 
with the addition of the special reserve fund of 10,000 frs. formed b}” grants 
from the vSavings Banks and the Tuscan Agrarian Comizi, makes a total of 
114,439.90 frs. 

The Mutual Society of Florence gives compensations in case of death 
or permanent total or partial disablement in ever3^ case, whether insurance 
was compulsory or not. Compensations for temporar}^ disablement are 
onty given to victims compulsorily insured. However, in the case of 
serious consequences due to accidents to labourers not compulsorily insured, 
giving occasion to expenses in connection with hospital and medical at¬ 
tendance or to prolonged temporary" disablement, the society' grants 
suitable assistance, in its sixth 3’'ear amounting in all to more than 5,000 frs. 

The claims paid for deaths amounted to 2,000 frs. for men and 1,500 
frs. for women; those for permanent total disablement to 2,400 frs. for men 
and 1,800 frs. for women. Finality in case of permanent partial disablement, 
claims were paid in proportion to the reduced 'working capacity. 

These compensations were paid in the case of accidents to labourers 
compulsorily insured, while in the cases contemplated in the law of January 
31st., 1904, on accidents in work, compensation w^as given at the rate of 
six times the annual wages in the case of total permanent disablement, 
and five times the rvages in case of death. 

In six 3'ears the number of accidents reported to the society in the 


various months was as follows : 

From 1909 

Montlis to 1915 

March. 310 

April.. 325 

May. 298 

June. 344 

Jtity. . 457 

August . .. 356 

September ........ 346 

October. ......... 362 

'November. . ’ . . .282 

December . . .... . . . 359 

V January. 401 

.February.346 


Total . . . 4,186 
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The classification of the causes of the accidents is of considerable 
importance, since there exist almost no statistics of the kind; the figures 
given the Mutual Society of Florence which we reproduce below, as it 
works, as above said, in a region in which the farms vary greatly in 
character, are therefore specialh" important. The following table shows 
the kinds of work in which accidents occur. 

From 1909 

Occasion of Accidents to 1915 

Woodcutting .. 875 

Falls from Carts, Carting.... 387 

Falls from Trees, Pruning. 349 

Bricklaying. 372 

ATork ill Cellars. 188 

Herding livestock. 269 

Cutting Forage. 169 

Falls Generali}’. 301 

Ploughing, Clearing Band. 253 

Reaping, Haymaking. 290 

Various Agricultural Labour. 261 

Threshing ..... 26O 

Quarrying Stone, Digging Earth. 64 

AVorkiiig with Presses, in Mills. 48 

Carpentering. 53 

Supervision, Watchmen’s Work. 29 

Miscellaneous Causes. no 


Total . , . 4,186 

In the following table we classify, finally, the accidents according to 
ir consequences: 

* From 1909 

Conslquences of Accidents - to 1915 

Death. 51 ' 

Permanent Total Disablement. . .. i' 

' Permanent Partial Disablement. 230 

Temporary Disablement giving Claim to Compensation 

and . Assistance. 1,680 

"Temporary Disablement giving no Claim to Compensation 3,104 

Accidents, under Consideration .' 120 . 


4,186/ 


Total 
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The amount of claims paid for accidents between 1909 and 1914 was 
altogether 323,914.13 frs. 

With regard to the lyombard Mutual Society {Cassa MuUm Lomharda), 
we shall only mention that the accidents for the w^orking year 1914 were 
altogether 207, but only 183 have been finall3^ dealt with. For 176 tempor¬ 
ary compensation was given, amounting altogether to 3,919 frs.; in a 
case of death not giving claim to compensation a subsidy of 400 frs. was 
paid; in 6 cases of permanent partial disablement a total amount of 1,040 
frs. was paid in compensation. 

It was further ascertained that the victims of accidents were 30 child¬ 
ren, 161 men and 16 women as follows: 


Number 


Betvreen the age of 18 and 20 3^ears .... 17 

» » 21 )) 30 » .... 38 

» » 31 » 45 » . . . . 49 

)) » 46 » 60 » .... 46 

» » 61 » 65 » . . . . 7 

Over 65 3'ears of age .......... 7 

Age not stated... 13 


177 

In addition, 30 children betw^een 12 and 


14 3^ears of age. ... 30 

Total ... 207 


The accidents occurred at various seasons, but were most frequent 
in the months of intensest labour, and in those in which special w^ork had 
to be done, for example, in silkw'orm rearing, which gave rise in May and 
June to the greatest number of accidents among women. 

We think it well also in the case of this society" to reproduce the 
elassification that has been made of the causes of the accidents. 
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Number 


Falls from Carts and Haystacks. 56 

Herding Livestock. 37 

Carting Produce. 25 

Haymaking. 14 

Wounds from Cutting Implements. 13 

Woodcutting. 12 

Silkworm Rearing. 9 

Mowing. 7 

Punctures Received in Various Kinds of Work ... 6 

Lopping Trees. 4 

Pruning. 4 

Thresliing. 4 

Working with Various Machines.. 2 

Vintaging and Working in Cellars. 2 

Various Agricultural Work. 12 


207 


From this table of the causes of accidents w^e find, in accordance with, 
the expectations of the experienced, that the most serious and ordinary 
agricultural risks do not occur in the use of machines, but in the specific 
work involved in the very nature of agriculture, and they are injuries caused 
b^^ farm livestock, or due to falls, especial from haystacks and carts, and 
occupations apparently not at all dangerous, but in practice found to be 
so, such as the rearing of silk w^orms. 

The injuries of w’hich we have given the causes afiected the following; 
parts of the hod3^: 


Feet 

Hands 

Trunk 

Legs 

Arms 

Head 

Face 

Ei-es 

Groin 


51 

46 

38 

38 

16 

8 

6 


I 


207 

of the accidents we have already spoken in con¬ 
nection with'the claims for compensation,'nor have wc anything further, 

;to,„;',add.-v , ' .' 
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3. — The new savings bank books to bearer at the postal 
banks. ■— In the number of this Bulletin for last Januar3r we noticed an 
important Decree No. 1,378 (i}of December 20th., 1914, in which the Italian 
Government, with a view to the further encouragement of thrift b}^ making 
the operations of deposit and withdrawal easier and more expeditious, 
instituted books to bearer at the postal savings banks. The si^stem of 
savings bank books, which the principal post offices of the Kingdom and 
the Colonies are authorized to issue, came into force on the first of Jul}’’. 
It is regulated according to the provisions of the Decree No. 763 (2) of 
Ma3" i6th., 1915, the principal of wffiich we shall summarise here. 

Deposits : Deposits may in the first place be made (a) by means of 
money ; ( 5 ) or matured coupons of the Government debt to bearer or order. 
No deposit may be made of less than i franc or more than 6,000 frs. 
Amounts in deposit in excess of 6,000 frs.bear no interest. On the occasion 
of the first deposit a savings book to bearer is issued to the depositor free 
of charge, in which receipt is given with note of the amount paid. It is 
in the power of the depositor to indicate the name and address of the 
person to whom the book is to be made out. The office will then see that 
these particulars are entered in the book. Every deposit is forwarded 
to the Head Office by a special money order. The Head Office credits the 
amount of the various orders to the different books. 

Withdrawals: The owner of a book to bearer may demand pa^^ent 
of all or part of the credit entered in the book. Usually not less than i 
franc ma}^ be withdrawn, except in the case of interest matured or settle¬ 
ment of accounts. Any sum may be withdrawn at sight. In case of with¬ 
drawal, when the book has been issued by an office other than that in which 
demand for payment is made, the head office must alwmys verify the cred¬ 
it. This verification may be arranged for hj telegram at the cost of the 
party concerned. When there are disagreements between the entries in the 
books and the entries at the office, or other irregularities that may arouse 
suspicion of alteration or fraud, the repayments are suspended, as also 
in the case of want of funds. But the suspension, as a rule, may not be pro¬ 
tracted beyond the period required for correcting the book or obtaining 
the necessary funds. 

Interest: The interest paid on the deposits is fixed each year (3) or 
half year, as the conditions of the market require, by Decree of the Treasurer 
after consultation with the Mnisters of Agriculture, Industr}^ and Com- 


(1) This Decree was later amended by another, No. 533 of April ist., 1915. 

(2) See Gazzetta 'UficiaU del Regno deItalia, Rome, No. 153. June iSth., 1915. 

(3) In the present year the rate is fixed at 2.53 % free of income tax. 
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merce and Posts and Telegraphs and is published in the Official Gazette 
and posted at the office windows of the post office. 

The interest begins from the fortnight after deposit and for amotints 
withdrawn ceases from the first day of the fortnight in which the money 
is withdrawn. When the rate of interest is changed, the new rate is charged 
on the remaining credit and on future amounts deposited or withdrawn. 

The interest for each year is added to the capital in the book and 
bears interest itself from the first of January following. 

Finally there is an important article providing that the book is not 
distrainable, nor may it be made subject to a lien. Nor is opposition to 
wdthdraival allow^ed. Distraint is only allowed when ordered by a judge 
of the criminal court. 



Part III: Credit 


COSTA=RICA. 


THE INEEUENCE OF THE EUROPEAN WAR ON PRODUCTION 
AND CREDIT IN COSTA-RICA. 


O^FICIAIy SOURCES: 

DECRETO no 15 : CREA UNA INSTITUCION DE CREDITO EMISORA CON EL NOMBRE DE BANCO IN- 
TERNACIONAL DE COSTA RJCA, QUE SERA ADMINISTRADO POR PARTICUL.ARES BAJO LA VI- 
GiLANCLA IN]MEDIATA DEL PoDER BjECUTivo. {Decree No. 15 establishing a Bank of Credit 
and Issue to he known as the International Bank of Costa-Rica^ ike management of •which is to 
be entrusted to.private persons under the immediate supervision of the Executive Fotieer). La 
Gaceta, 2nd. half-year, No. 86 , San Jose, October lotb., 1914. 

Reglamento interior DEL BANCO Intern.aqonal DE COSTA RICA. (Internal Regulations 
for the International Bank of Costa-Rica). La Gaceta, 2nd, half-year, No. 105, San Jose, 
November 3rd., 1914. 

DECRETO no 32 SOBRE ORGANIZACION DE JUNTAS DE CREDITO AGRIC0LA.( DeCfCe No. 32 Ofl the 
organisation of agricultural credit boards). and. half-year, No. 153. San Jose, 

December 31st., 1914. 


§ I. INTOODUCTION. 

When we consider how great have been the injuries inflicted by the 
European war on neutral countries endowed with a solid economic organ¬ 
isation, we shall readily understand the importance of the disturbances caused 
thereby in countries such as the Republics of Central America, still in the 
initial stage of their economic and financial development, and which have 
as yet only availed themselves of a small portion of their natural resources. 

Of these Republics one of those most severely affected by the European 
crisis has undoubtedly been Costa-Rica. The main source of wealth of 
this preeminently agricultural country consists in the cultivation and ex- 
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portation of bananas and coffee (i) which, as shown by the statistical re¬ 
turns, account for nearly 8o per cent, of the total value of its exports. 

The almost complete closing of the markets of those belligerant count¬ 
ries which absorbed approximately 50 |)er cent, of the exports of Costa- 
Rica, and the commercial stagnation and reduced consumption of these 
products in other countries, naturally created a most difficult situation for 
the agricultural interests of Costa-Rica, and consequently for the whole 
economic status of the countr37' wffiich is based thereon. 

It is true that the market of the United States, Costa-Rica’s largest cus¬ 
tomer, still remained open, but the prices offered by American importers 
spelt ruin for the farmers; and this wffil be readily understood when we bear 
in mind the wide-spread disturbance of trade, the great rise in freight 
charges, the high rates of maritime insurance, etc. 

The countr}" was therefore compelled to rely exclusivety on its own 
resources to save it from economic disaster. Its first need was that of 
capital so as to allow the producers to store their crops instead of being com¬ 
pelled to sell them at ridiculously low prices, wffien indeed they could find 
an^^ purchaser at all, given their pressing needs, their liabilities, and the dif¬ 
ficulties the^^ had to overcome. And here it is well to remember that the 
countr}^ is passing through a period of evolution in the matter of the ex¬ 
ploitation of its natural resources, and that under these circumstances agri¬ 
culture has to lely for support on credit, therefore agricultural savings 
may be said to be non-extant as a factor in national economy. 

On the outbreak of the European w^ar the credit banks reduced their 
business considerabl^q demanding a very high rate of interest for the few 
loans the}?- were willing to negotiate. x\s it was no longer possible to rely 
on the assistance of the banks. Government intervention became necessary. 

But as the revenue derived from customs duties is the main resource 
of Costa-Rica, and imports having been greatly reduced as a result of the 
perturbed economic conditions the world over, the government had to face 
a budget the equilibrium of which wms gravely compromised and was there¬ 
fore without the financial resources required to wmrd oft' the serious crisis 
wffiich threatened agriculture and the country in general. It is evident that 
the problem wms a most difficult one, and one wffiich the public authorities 
had to deal with without delay by adopting the measures wffiich we shall 
now describe. 


§ 2. GovBrxiueni^ proposaus to mebt thb fikanciab crisis. 

As soon as the European war broke out the Government realised that 
it would lead to a nation-wide financial and economic crisis. 

It therefore undertook without delay the study of the problem with a 
view^ to its rapid solution. ■, 

v:':;;' ' (i} tiie'niimber' of this Bulletin'for December, X912, p. 116.' / 
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The brief expose of the situation given above shows that the most 
urgent need was to obtain money, with a view^ to supplying the requisite 
funds to agricultural and industrial concerns. Indeed, the absence of com- 
mercial paper on foreign countries threatened to lead to the exportation of 
gold, the reduction of banking operations, and the withdrawml of a con¬ 
siderable proportion of private deposits from the banks, phenomena due 
to the uncertainty of the situation and which would lead to a heavy loss 
on the monetary circulation. 

The government, desirous of solving the difficulty with the assistance 
of the financial institutions of the country, took the necessary steps to 
come to an agreement with the banks of issue, (i). In the course of these 
negotiations the Executive submitted three proposals with a view to the 
banks supplying the requisite funds. 

The first proposal called on the banks to unite their resources by amal¬ 
gamating into one institution with government support. It contemplated 
the unification of the monetary circulation, and granted important con¬ 
cessions to the banks of issue in exchange for w^hich they w^ere to supply agri¬ 
culturists, industrial concerns, and the government itself with the requisite 
funds. The second proposal simply called on the banks to issue bank-notes 
np to an amount of three million colons (2) under their owm supervision and 
control; the said sum to be equally divided, on fixed conditions as to inter¬ 
est and repayment, betw^een the government and the agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial classes. The third and last proposal called for a loan to be made by 
the banks to the government for the sum of 2,000,000 colons at 3 per cent., 
which sum the banks were to obtain by means of an emergency issue 
to be made on the security of government bonds. The hanks w’ere to 
undertake to organise a service of loans on behalf of the rural and industrial 
classes at a maximum rate of interest of 10 per cent., and to prolong the 
life of loans already in course until one year after the ratification of peace in 
Europe. On its side, the Government undertook that the notes issued by 
the Bank should not be convertible before the same date, and to enact a 
moratorium for all private liabilities for the same period, in those cases in 
w^hich creditors refused to accept bank notes in payment of debts. 

As we see, these three proposals sought to solve the problem without 
having recourse to measures w^hich might adversely afiect the interests of 
the banks. These latter, however, considered that the proposals were not 
sufficiently advantageous and rejected them, whilst making counter-pro¬ 
posals of their own which the Government dit not see fit to accept. 

As the negotiations entered into with a view^ to securing the support 
of the banks for the proposed issue of notes were unsuccessful, the Govern¬ 
ment decided in favour of a solution which, in a different form, fully 
guarantees this issue which was absolutely necessary in the interests of the 


(i) TEere are four baiiks of issue in. Costa-Rica: the Bank of Costa-Rica, and Anglo-Costa- 
rican Bank, the Coinmercial Bank and tke Mercantile Bank. 

\ j2) I iRran,cS''2,4i;; \ 
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country. This solution is based on the foundation of the International 
Bank, established for this purpose. 

In founding this Bank the Government aimed at preserving agri¬ 
culture, the one source of national wealth, from all possible injuries from 
whatsoever cause. This consideration points to the line of conduct laid 
down for the bank in its dealings with rural interests. On the other hand, 
this special bank of issue, established to meet the needs of the moment, will 
in no way adversely affect the interests of the banks already in existence. 

With this end in view the new bank will only undertake business 
which shall be acceptable to its directorate, but which other banks have 
refused. Thus the amount of business done by the new bank will be 
determined by that transacted by the old established ones, and consequently 
if these latter suffice for the needs of the country the new bank will do no 
business, and, therefore, will issue no notes. The emergency issue wffil 
therefore depend on the action of the other banks. 


§ 3. Aims akd organisation or the international bank 

OF COSTA-RICA. 

This bank was established by a decree of October loth., 1914 and the 
regulations regarding it were published on the 29th. of the same month. It 
is a State Bank of Credit and Issue, managed by private parties under the 
supervision of the executive authorities. 

The bank is authorised to issue notes for a value of 4 million colons, 
guaranteed by Treasury bonds. Toans may be granted to the government 
for an amount not to exceed half the above sum, so as to meet the liabili¬ 
ties and needs of the state. The other tw^o millions, the issue of which is 
authorised, will be at the service of the public as an emergency fund, and 
will be more especially used to support and encourage agriculture and other 
industries during the present crisis. 

By this means the exporter of cofiee, whose credit has been suspended 
or seriously interfered with as a result of the European confiict, can obtain 
from the bank the sums he needs to meet the cost of cultivating his estates 
and to make the necessary advances to his planters, on condition that he 
can prove that under normal conditions he could dispose of credit for a 
similar amount, that he is in the condition above described, and that the 
value of his growing crops and of the coffee purchased is sufficient to cover 
the loan he asks for. 

The executive authorities are entitled to draw sums up to 200,000 
colons, to be used for granting rural credit, this sum to be deducted 
from the amount set aside for loans to private persons. 

Applications for loans from private persons will be dealt with as follows: 
The applicant will send in his application, notifying the degree of urgency 
for the loan, its aurount, the conditions on which he wishes to borrow, and 
the security he ofiers. The Board of Directors of the International Bank 
wffl examine the application to see if it complies with the special nature of 
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the business it transacts, and if this is so, and if the securit}' offered 
and the conditions proposed are acceptable/ the application uill be 
transmitted through the agency of the Director, together with the report 
of the Board, to the administrators of the four banks of issue existing in the 
country, with a view to their granting the loan if they see fit. If they do 
not agree to do so within a period of three days the International Eankof 
Costa~Rica will make the loan paying it in notes issued by itself. 

In the case of small loans, the maximum and minimum amount of 
which will be settled by the Board of Directors, it wRl not be necessary to 
refer the application to the other banks for their right of option, and the 
said small loans may be granted on the simple approval of the Director. 

The life of the loans will be determined by the Board of Directors. The 
rate of interest may not exceed lo per cent, per annum. The interest on 
same, after deducting therefrom the cost of installation and administration 
and of the credits to be repaid, will be used to form a special fund to be 
employed in importing gold into the country. 

No individual, corporation, or firm may obtain loans from the bank for 
sums exceeding 20,000 colons. 

The notes issued by the International Bank of Costa-Bica will be ac¬ 
cepted in all the bureaux of the administration of finance, and will be can¬ 
celled in the same way as other bank notes now in circulation. Their con¬ 
version will begin one year after the date of the ratification of the European 
peace, should the executive powers deem this to be desirable. 

The International Bank will be an mstitution of a transitory nature, 
and will last only so long as the efiects of the present economic and financial 
crisis, to meet which it was established. 


§ 4. The agricueturau credit boards. 


After securing the requisite resources by the special issue of bank notes 
as described above, and after satisf5dng by means of direct loans the re¬ 
quirements of the large producers and of exporters in general, more especially 
of cofiee planters and exporters, it was necessary to provide a subsidiary 
measure by which the financial aid of the State might be extended to the 
class of small land-owners, growers of cereals and other food-stuffs required 
by the country. Such a measure had already been applied in the rural 
districts of Costa-Rica before the present crisis; and since the crisis the 
facilitations afforded to this class of farmers have been increased. These 
small farmers when compelled to seek for credit to meet their liabilities 
were obliged, either as a result of commercial stagnation and the imposs¬ 
ibility of obtaining assistance from the banks w^hich refused all credit, or 
because they lived at great distances from banks which transact such 
business, to have recourse to professional money-lenders on ruinous terms* 
It was therefore necessary that the money which was to tide the agri¬ 
cultural population through this terrible crisis and save it from the curse of 
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usury, sliould be spread tbrougbout the country, so that small land-owners 
in all sections might avail themselves thereof. 

For this purpose, and in order to complete the task it had undertaken 
by establishing the International Bank of Costa-Rica, the government by a 
decree of December 30 th., 1914, established a system of Agricultural Credit 
Boards. 

This decree authorises the International Bank to establish and organise 
these boards. For this purpose it can avail itself of the sum of 200,000 
colons/ of which mention was made when describing the organisation of 
the bank (i). These boards will be established preferably in those dis¬ 
tricts in which their financial assistance is likely to be of the greatest use 
in view^ of the nature of the rural poptilation and of the crops it raises and of 
the inadequacy of its resources for carrying out the necessary farming 
operations. 

The agricultural credit boards will consists of not less than three and 
not more than five members, w-ho must be farmers of notoriously good 
conduct, each owming freehold property worth at least 2,000 colons. The 
Board will elect from among its members a chairman, secretary, and 
treasurer. The International Bank will assign to each Board the sum 
which it shall judge proper in view of the ends sought. This will be done 
by opening a current account for that amount, which the Board can make 
use of by drawing cheques on the International Bank. The Boards, in 
their turn, will distribute the sums thus placed at their disposal in the form 
of loans to the inhabitants of the district. The amount of the loan granted 
to any individual may not exceed 250 colons. These loans are to be used 
exclusively in cultivating and harvesting cereals, vegetables, and other pro¬ 
ducts of prime necessity, with the exception of cofiee. 

Applications to the Boards for loans mnst state the sum required, the 
purpose for which it will be used, the conditions of repayment and the secur¬ 
ity offered. The applications will be examined at a general meeting of the 
Board which will grant the same if in accordance wdththe conditions regulat¬ 
ing the loans, if the security offered is adequate, and if the duration of the 
loan is not to exceed one year. 

The loans granted by the Boards are repayable by instalments cover¬ 
ing both capital and interest. They will be called in in default of payment 
of one of said instalments. 

All business transacted by these Boards in connection with their duties 
will be exempt from stamp-duty; moreover, the certificates delivered at 
the request of the chairmen of the Boards by the land-estate registries, and 
the cancelling of mortgages given in security of the loans w^hich the Boards 
^Q-y g2:ant, will also be exempt from registration fees. 

The Boards will pay to the Bank 6 per cent, per annum as interest 
bn the sums placed at their service, and they will demand of borrowers in¬ 
terest not to exceed 12 per cent, per annum on the loans they grant. 


(li See above, §■ 3. 
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I^astly the decree enacts that the members of these Boards shall be col¬ 
lectively liable to the Bank for the sums which they draw under its pro¬ 
visions. On the other hand, these same members, as compensation for their 
services, will be entitled to the net profits accruing from the transactions, 
after deducting the 6 per cent, interest due to the Bank, which will divide 
its profits in equal or proportionate shares. 

The brief account given above shows that the Government of the Re¬ 
public of Costa-Rica has sought in the solution it has given to the industrial 
and agricultural crisis arising from the European war, to disturb as little as 
possible the financial equilibrium of the country. With this end in view, 
when it found itself unable to secure the assistance of the banks of issue, it 
arranged matters so that the emergency issue of the International Bank will 
serve solely to counterbalance the falling off in the loan business transacted 
by the other banks. This shows a great deal of prudence on the part of 
those who are entrusted with the administration of the country, even in 
moments of great difficulty. 

But the government deserves praise not only for its prudence but also 
for the energy it has displayed in averting a paralysis of the national indus¬ 
tries, which are essentially agricultural. 

By its prompt action it has avoided the ruin of the country, granting 
financial assistance in the form of direct loans to large land-owners and large 
exporters, and providing loans for small farmers through the Agricultural 
Credit Boards. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the steps taken by the government 
authorities in suppl3dng the farmers with the capital they require to carry on 
their undertakings, will make it possible for the agricultural industries of 
Costa-Rica to develop progressively, and thus promote the full utilisation of 
the fertile soil of the Republic. 
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ORGANISATION AND WORK 
OF THE REAL ESTATE CREDIT SOCIETIES. {Conclusion), 

RKSUIvTS obtained. 

Tlie Real Estate Credit Societies, as we have seen at first made very 
slow progress and though the earliest was founded on October 20th., 1908 
yet it was not till 1912 that the movement in this direction became decided¬ 
ly marked. In that 3^ear alone 13 societies were legally recognised. In 
every month of 1913 the establishment of one or more societies took place ; 
recognition was granted in January to four societies, in April to six, in May 
to three, in June to seven, in July to seven, in August to three, in Septem¬ 
ber to five, and in October to two. From January ist. to October 31st,, 1913, 
thirt3"-seven societies received legal recognition. 

According to M. Bernard d'Avout, who has made a special study of 
the subject, and to whom we are greatly indebted for the material of this 
article, at the beginning of December, 1913, the total number of real estate 
credit societies was 61 against 24 in December, 1912. 

'Other societies are in process of formation and some of these have al¬ 
ready raised the minimum amount of capital required by the law. These are 
the societies of Pontoise, Valence and Vieux Conde ; while others, namely 
those of Decazeville, Montbard, Toulon, Tro^^'es and Versailles, have sent 
requests for recognition to the Ministerial Department. M. Bernardd'A- 
vout mentions societies in contemplation at Abbeville, Algiers, Avignon, 
Bethune, Carcassonne, Clermont-Ferrand, Evreux, Montpellier, Moulins, 
Nantes, Orange, Rennes, Rodez and Saint-Die. 

These 61 societies have head offices in 58 localities. Three cities 
have two societies each; these are Paris with the central society and the 
society of Ile-de-France, Nancy with the societies for Eorraine and the 
department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, and I/imoges with the society of Haute- 
Vienne and that called “Ee Nid”. 

Such societies are beginning to spread throughout the whole country ; 
we meet them in the north in Pas-de-Calais and Nord, in the east at Eougwy, 
Nanc^^ and Troyes, in the south at Marseilles and Perpignan, in the south 
east at Grenoble, in the west at Bordeaux, in the centre at St. Etienne and 
Lyons, and also in Normandy. There are man^^ more of these societies in 
the north and east than in the south, and all belong to 35 departments. 
The department which contains the greatest number is Nord, with ten, of 
which four are in the arrondissement of Valenciennes, namely Valenciennes, 
Blartc-Misseron, Conde, and Saint-Armand-les-Eaux, and one in each of the 
other arrondissements. Then follows Meurthe-et-Moselle with four societies, 
of which two are at Nancy, one at Conflans-en-Jarnisy, and one at Eongwy. 
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Hext come Seine-Inferieure, Pas-de-Calais, Seine and Isere, each with three 
societies, and Aisne, Haute-Vienne, Basses-Pyrenees, Seine-et-Marne, Seine- 
et-Oise and Loire, each with two societies. In each of t-wenty-tiiree other 
departments there is only one, and fifty-one departments as yet have none. 

On December 31st., 1912 the total amount of credits opened to 17 real 
estate credit societies was 6,919,500 francs, of which sum 3,371,000 francs 
have been drawn. 

From January ist., to ITovember 24th., 1913 the advances agreed 
to by the Commission for loans to the real estate credit societies amounted 
to 11,919,500 francs. 

Forty-seven societies received loans. 

The total amount of the credits opened to these societies since their 
first establishment is 18,839,000 francs, giving an average of 400,830 frs. 
per society. Of this sum 9,300,000 francs have been drawn. 

The share capital of 61 societies amounts to 11,792,000 frs. The society 
which possesses the largest capital is that of Lille, founded March 29th., 
1911, with a capital of 600,000 fr., which has now^ been raised to 1,100,000 frs. 
The society for the region of Saint Denis at Epinay (Seine) has a capital 
of 1,000,000. frs. But, as a general rule, the societies avail themselves of 
the facilities which the law allows them and are founded with the minimum 
amount of capital; the result of this is that of 37 societies which were 
recognised in 1913, twenty-six have a capital of 100,000 frs. 

The society of Lille is not the only one that has increased its capital, 
for that of the Society of the Ile-de-France has been raised from 215,000 frs. 
to 252,000 frs. The society of Marseilles, founded in February, 1913, with 
a capital of 100,000 frs. has now a capital of 125,000 frs. and contemplates 
soon increaring this sum. The Central Society has more than doubled its 
capital, which has been increased from 200,000 frs. to 500,000 frs. and the 
same has happened at Perpignan. On January ist., 1914, the society of 
Avesnes at Maubeuge increased its capital from 171,500 frs. to 300,000 frs., 
of which 101,250 frs. was paid up. 

M. Bernard d’Avout has collected asnumerous and accurate particulars 
as possible of 41 societies recognised on July 1st., 1913. On Kovember 
15th., 1913, these societies had received 1,970 loans, amounting to a total 
of 11,953.680 frs,, giving an average of 6,067 frs. J 595 loans in 

addition were about to be made for a total amount of 3,027,218 frs. 

In the two following tables M. Bernard d’Avout shows the condition 
of 61 societies, and in the clearest manner points out the increase in the 
credit for the building of cheap dwelling-houses. The first and more de¬ 
tailed table, besides giving interesting data in regurd to the history of 
each society, shows the share capital, the number and amount of loans 
effected from the time of formation and those in course of being granted, 
the assistance received from the departments, asylums, savings banks and 
other societies, and finally the object of the loans. This table relates to the 
45 societies legally recognised from the promulgation of the law of April 
loth., 1908 up to July ist., 1913. Their business is only shown up to 
November 15th., 19I3. 

The second table enumerates the societies legaEy recognised since July 
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1st., 1913 tip to December ist., of the same year, a period too short to 
furnish any details of interest in connection wirth their business operations. 

Real Estate Credit Socieiies Legally 
Transactioiis up to 


Head Office 


Kame of Soaetj 


Share 
Capital 
(in irancs) 


Date 


Doans ESected since 
Foundation 


Legal Recognition Number 


Amount 

iraacSj 


Average 


I Arras . 


. . Real Estate Credit 
Society of Pas-de Calais 


230,<ooo 24 Dec igoh 


223 907,427 4,070 


2 

De Havre (i) 

. Havre Real Estate 
Credit Sodety . 

200,000 

29 Jan 1909 

130 

580^713 

4,470 

3 

I 

Dieppe . 

. Real Estate Credit 
Sodety of theArron- 
i dissement of Dieppe 

225,500 

20 Jan. 1910 


not shown 


4 [Belfort (2} . 

i 

. 1 Sodety for theEncour- 
, agement of Cheap 
Dwelling Houses . . 

230,000 

13 Aug. 1910 

88 

542,907 

6,170 

5 1 

Pan . . 

Real Estate Credit 
Sodety of Pau . . 

200,000 

25 May 1911 

23 

145,000 

6,30{| 

6 ' 

Paris (3) . . 

. Central Real Estate 
Credit Sodety . 

500,000 

8 Feb. 1911 

1S4 

1,479,000 

8,402 

■7 

Kancy (4). . 

. Real Estate Credit 
Sodety of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle. 

200,000 

II April 1911 

1 

2| not shown 

not 

shown 

S lEille . 

Real Estate Credit 
Sodety of theArron- 
dissement . ... 

1,100,000 

18 April 1911 

651 

4.299,350 

6,218 

9 

Bordeaux . 

. Real Estate Credit 
Sodety of the Gironde 

204,000 

10 July 1911 


not shown 


10 

Chaumont . 

. Real Estate Credit So- 
detj^ of Haute-Hame 

1 

200,000 

24 July 1911 

31 

168,800 

t 

5,4001 

IX 

Blanc Misseron Real Estate Credit 
Sodet} of the Sambre 

500,000 

4 Aug. 1911 

The Society has not yet 

12 

Paris (5) . . 

. Real Estate Credit 
Sodety of Ile-de-France 

1 

252,000 

II April 1912 

178 

1,161,062 

6,520 



Carried Forward. . . 

4,108,300 

1 

1,510 

9,284,759 

1 


(i) 28 loans for tlie pnrcliase of gardens (division of a forest into lots). — 2 For the purdbase 
directly or tlirougli the intervention of the societies for cheap dwelling-houses — 3 The figures given 
is to' be made within 20 years, at farthest within 55. The State has opened credits to the amount 
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The amount of their share capital, the dates of their toundatioii and 
recognition are the only particulars M. d'Avout could obtain. 


Recognised up to July 1st, 1914 

November i^th., 1913. 


Eoans m Course 


Assistance Received from the 


Object of I^oans 


j I 

( 3 I (in francs) 


Department 
or Town 


Savings 


! i 

I 9 45,000 Guaranteed by the Aas bought some^ notliing 

^ Department. shares on its own | 

1 account. 


not shown 


not shown 


20 not shown! 


! 

No support asked for 

Capital subscribed only by private individuals 

No support asked for 


5j 31,000 Supported exclusively by private initiative 


For large groups of houses. 


Ee Havre and immediate 
suburbs. 

Town or Country. 


For industrial centres. 
Suburb of Pan. 


70 573,000 Guaranteed by the^ Has subscribed nothing ! Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 

, Department. part of the capital i 


not shown nothing 


nothing Assisted by Asy- The Town, 

lums. ® 


37 225,000 Guaianteed by the Roubaix: 50,000 nothing 

town and depart. I I 

and capital increas 

ed by 400,000. I 

nothing Eiboume: 10,000 Charitable Instit-> 


The town, suburbs and 
I neighbourhood. 


not shown 
not shown 

i# 

I 

begun busines'i 


not shown. 


nothing 

nothing 


59 388,940 Guaranteed by the 

I j department o f 

' Seine. 


201 f 1,262,940' 



ution 6,000. 

nothing 

notliing 

! 

nothing 

nothing 

nothing 

Railway and Metro¬ 
politan Company, 


j26 loans for the Town, 5 
for the Country. 


Building of houses in Seine, 
Sdne-et-Oise and Seine- 
et-Marne. 


^ houses. — 100 for building houses —- (2) The loans are made to private individuals, whether 
^ those for November 20th , 1913. — (4) Society still an oiurse of organization. — (5) The repayment 
^_^i,85o,ooo francs. 
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Real Estate Credit Sociebes Legally Recognised 


Transactions up to 


u 

V 

E 

0 

Share 

Date 

Doans Effected since ^ 

Foundation 

3 Head Office IName of Society 

§ 

1 1 

Capital 

m francs! 

of 

I,egal Recognition 

Number 

Amount ' 
(m francs) 

Average 

Brought Forward . 

4,ioS,300 



0,284,750 
about ! 

% 

■Ni 

» 

13 Bf^an^on . . . Real Estate Credit and 

1 small Holdings En- 

1 couragement Society 

200,000 

17 May 1912 

18 

i 

96,000^ 

1 

5,200 

14 Saint-Omer (i) Real Estate Credit 
Society of the Arron- 
dissement. 

125,000 

3 June 1912 

55 

210,247 

3,8001 

15 Dijon (2) . iReal Estate Credit 

Society of the Arron- 
1 dissement 

220,000' 

1 

1 

1 

12 June 1912 

48 

226,123 

4,710 

16 St. Etienne . Assistance for S Etien- 
j ne Dwelling Houses. 

200,000 

i 

20 June 1912 

20 

132,519 

6,625 

17 jByons . . . .jEyons Real Estate 

1 * Credit Society. 

200,000 

I 

24 July 1912 

33 

209,929 


iS Rouen (3). . . iReal Estate Credit 
j Society of the Arron- 

‘ i dissement 

! 140,000 ‘ 

j i 

29 July 1912 

40 

230,000 

5,750 

19 Charleville (4).*Real Estate Credit 
Society of Ardennes 

100,000 j 

i 

1 

2 Sept. 1912 

19 

110,000 

5,800 

20 Saint-Chamond Real Estate Credit 
(5) Society of S. Chamond. 

1 

200,000 

29 Oct 1912 

i 

12 

66,000 

i 

5,000 

21 j Perpignan . , Real Estate Credit 
Society of Pyrenees 
1 orientales. 

1 

} 200,000 

! 

22 Nov. 1912 

iS 

\ 124,547 

6,920 

22 Coulommiers .(Real Estate Credit 
(6) Society of the Arron- 

I dissement. 

100,000, 

’ t 

1 1 

17 Dec 1912 

10 

52.786 

5,280 

1 

23 Amiens (7) . . Real Estate Credit 
Society of Somme. 

200,000 1 

1 

27 Dec 1912 

ahout25 

135,000 

5.400 

24 Maubeuge ( 8 ) .'Rea! Estate Credit 
j Society of the Arron- 
dissement of Avesnes. 

300,000] 

■! ! 

29 Jan. 1913 

52 

304,300 

5.850 

Carried Forward . . . 

6,293,000 


1,860 

11,182,210 

J) 


(i) From September 4tli., 1904 to May 2nd,, 1912, 54 loans were granted at St. Omer to the Real 
houses bnilt.—(4) The principal shareholders require paid up shares, and the paid up capital is 70,375 it, 
capital will soon be iaoreqsed. — (7) Received on May 9th., 1913 a first credit of 400,000 fr Its borrowi^. 
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tip to July 1st. 1913 {Continued). 

November 1913. 


Eoans in Course 

Assistance Received from 

the 

Object of I^ns 

1 

1 

Amount 
(in francs) 

Department 
or Town 

Savings Bank 

Asylums or Charitable 
Institutions 

201 

1,262,940 





10 

54,000 

nothing 

33,000 

33,000, asylums 

Besan^on and Pontarlier. 





and 33,000, charit- 






able institution. 


not shown 

nothing 

10,000 

nothing 

Town and Country. 

4 

12,000 

nothing 

50,000 

20,000, hospital 

33 loans for town, 15 for 






country places. 

4 

18,500 

nothing 

nothing 

30,000, asylums 

S. Etienne and suburb. 




founded theSociety 



22 

not shown 

nothing 

and subscribed 

nothing 

Eyons and suburb. 




93,000 



30 

not shown 

Rouen: 25,000 

nothing 

nothing 

Rouen and suburb. 

not shown 

nothing 

30,000 < 

nothing 

Charleville, Sedan and in¬ 






dustrial centres of the 



1 

i 


valley of the Meuse. 

2 

not shown 

nothing j 

nothing j 

nothing 

Building of private houses 



! 

i ! 


near workshops. 

46 

300,000 Department 10 380 shares of 100 

nothing 

12 loans for Perpignan, 



shares of 100 fr. 

fr. 

1 

i 6 for the country. 

not shown 

nothing 

The Society is e 

1 

nothing , 

1 

Ah the houses are in the 




branch of the! 

country. 




Savings Bank. 



not shown 

Guaranteed by the 

nothing 

nothing 

Not shown. 



Department. 




150 

about 

Guaranteed by the 

Manbeuge 35.000 

nothing 

Workmen who build out¬ 


800,000 

Department . . 



side towns. 

4^69 

' 2,447,440 






Estate Credit Society of Pas-de-Cal a is. — (2) Transactioiis concluded up to November 23rd. — (3) 35 
(5) Received from tbe State a loan of xoo,ooo fr. The Society is not called upon to extend itself. — (6) The 
power exceeds one million.—(8) The capital was raised from 171,500 fr. to 30o,ooofr. on January ist, 1913. 
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Real Estate Credit- Societies Legally 
Transactions up to 


Numerical Order 

Head Office 

i 

Name of Society 

Share 

Capital 

(in francs) 

Date 

of 

Degal Recognition 

1 

I^oaas Eflected since | 

Foundation | 

! 

Number 

Amount 
(in francs) 

i 

1 

Average 1 



Brought Forward . 

6,293,000 


i,S6o 

11,182,210 

1 

25 jCroissy (Seine- 







; 

et-Oise). . . 

Cheap Dwelling House 








Encouragement 






i 


Society. 

100,000 

29 Nov. 1912 

4 

33,000 

8,300 

26 

Dunkirk . . . 

Real Estate Credit 






! 


Society of the Arron- 






1 

t 


dissement. 

100,000 

18 January 1913 

S 

59,620 

7»450 

27 

Caen. 

Real Estate Credit 








Society of Calvados 

200,000 

29 January 1913 

34 

247,000 

7,260 

28 

Blois (i) . . . 

Small Holdings En- 








conragement Society 

150,000 

9 January 1913 

12 


9,290 

29 

Reims .... 

Real Estate Credit 








Society of the Arron- 

1 







i dissement. , . . . 

215,000 

8 April 1913 

7 

1 48,816 

6,970 

30 

Bayonne . . . 

Bayonne Real Estate! 








Credit Society . . . 

100,000 

1 3 April 1913 

nothing 

nothing 

nothing 

31 

Marsdlies. . . 

Marseilles Real Estate 




i 




Credit Society • • . 

125,000 

1 5 April 1913 

10 

50,000 

5,000 

32 

G-renoble . . . 

Real Estate Credit 








Society of Grenoble,! 








St. Marceliin and! 







! , 

1 Da Tour-du-Pin . 

! 

200,000 

3 April 1913 

3 

1 20,000 

1 

6,660 

33 

Angotileme (2). 

Real Estate Credit 

' ' ! 



! 

i 




i Society of Charente. 

; 100,000 

1 

17 April 1913 

nothing 

1 nothing 

nothing 

34 - 

Epinay (Seine) 

Real Estate Credit 





j 



Society of S. Denis. 

i 1,000,000 

17 April 1913 


not shown 

j 



Carried Forward . 

1 8,583,000 

1 

• 

1,938 

11,752,100 

i. »»' 


, (il'The first advance from the. Pension Society, dated 'April ist., 1913 " was. 50,000 Irs.' Since 
,,Febrnary, ;i9;]!:4, ' _ , ■, '■ 
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Recognised up to July ist., 1913 . [Continued). 

■November 1913. 


Ibans in Course 

Assistance Received from tlie 

Object of Eoans 

1 1 
i n 

Amount 
(in francs) 

Department 
or Town 

Saviugs Bank 

Asylums or Charitable 
Institutions 

a- 

0 

2.447,440 





8 

66,000 


not shown 


The Society makes loans 






only to the heads of 






families interested. 

6 

41,803 

Guaranteed by the 

nothing 

nothing 

In the Country. 



Department. 




12 

87,060 

100,000 fr. sub- 

Subscriptions not solicited 

Caen, not in the Country. 



scribed by the 




LtL 


Department. 




W'" ^ not shown 

nothing 

Took lo sharesand 

nothing 

To employes at Blois. The 




offered staff and 


Society made a loan of 




and premises. 


40,000 frs. to a co-oper¬ 






ative society. 

, I 

7,600 

nothing ! 

50,000 fr. and pre- 

nothing 

Real Estate at Rheims. 




mises. 



3 

16,875 

nothing 1 

nothing 

nothing 

Not shown. 

1 . 

not shown 

1 not solicited 

20,000 fr. 

not solicited 

j Marseilles. 

i 

R 13 

0 

b 

0 

0 

are to be solicited'Took 50 shares of 

nothing 

jPor any thrifty Workman 

J 



500 frs. & lends 


i ' in Town or Country. 

■! no- 



premises. 



;i thing 

nothing 

nothing 

nothing 

nothing 

Not shown, 

' ■ ' ' 

no 

t shown 


not shown 

. 


|Not shown. ' 

i 

i? 513 

ii 

^.2,736,718 


i 

! 

i 


i . 


^then the Pension Society lias granted another' 90,000 francs. — (,2)' The Society', only .began ,lending .in 
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Real Estate Credit Societies Legally 
Transactions up to 


'H 

0 

1 

3 

Head Office 

Name of Societj 

Share 

Capital 

{m francs) 

Date 

of 

Degai Recognition 

lyoans Effected since 
Foundation 

Number 

Amount 
(m francs) 

Average! 



Brought Forward . 



1,938 

11,752,100 


35 

Vienne .... 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

16 May 1913 

nothmg 

nothmg 

nothing 



Society 






36 

Nancy (i) . . 

Eorame Real Estate 

100,000 

27 May 1913 

notMng 

nothing 

notMng 



Credit Society 






37 

Nogent-sm- 








Seine . . . 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

27 May 1913 

3 


5,060 



Society 







Valenciennes . 

Valenciennes Real 

100,000 

4 June 1913 

8 

40,000 

5 ,<^ 



Estate Credit Society 






39 

Cambrai . . . 

Cambrai Real Credit 

100 000 

4 June 1913 

nothing 

nothing 

1 

i 

nothing 


1 

Society 





1 

40 , 

1 

,I,oiigwy . . . 

Real Estate Credit 

i 100,000 i 

4 June 1913 


not shown 



j Society 

i ' 

j 





41 


Real Estate Credit 

* IOO,OOOj 

i 4 June 1913 

I 

1 3,8oo| 

3 , 8 o« 


^Sens (2) . . . 

1 Society of the Ar> 

i 






i 

i rondissement 

* 

1 



J 

42 ; 

I/msle-Satmier Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

1 4 June 1913 


not shown 




Society of Jura 

1 ^ 
1 

1 



1 

43 

Hazebroudk . 

Real Estate Credit 

100,000 

1 9 June 1913 

nothmg 

1 nothmg 

nothlig 



Society of the Ar- 



I 





rondissement 

1 i 

1 




44 

Hirsoii . . . . 

Real Estate Credit 

200,000 1 

1 18 Junei9i3 

nothing 

nothmg 

nothlj^ 

7.'^ 



Society of Aisne 

1 : 

i 1 




45 

Douai {3} . . 

Real Estate Credit! 300,000 

1st July 1913 

20 

142,600 




Society of Douai 





i 



Total . . . 

9,980,300 


1.970 

xi, 953 . 6 So 

6, 0^1 


(i) Tiie Society wi'H lead only to co-opeiative societies. — (2) Tlie first transactioii was canM,. 
amount of 187,500 franco. 
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Recognised ^ip to Jidy ist., 1913 {Concluded). 
November 15th., 1913. 


roans in Course 

Assistance Recewed from 

Object of Doans 

53 

S 

Amount 
(in francs) 

Department 
or Town 

Savings Bank 

Asylums or Charitable 
Institutions 

i 512 

: 

; no- 

2,736,7^8 

nothing 

not solicited 

20,000 fr. 

5,000 fr. from 

For the Country. 

: thing 

no- 

nothing 

nothing 

5,000 fr. from the 

charitable instit¬ 
ution, 
nothing 

The sodety will lend at 

thing 

i 

5 

24,000 

nothing 

Duneville Sav¬ 
ings Bank. 

Has taken 6,000 fr. 

nothing 

2 54 % affiliated 

co-operative sodeties, 
and to the Eoraine 
Union and at 3 % % 
to members of these 
sodeties. 

For the Town, to resist high 

15 

70,000 

nothing 

worth of shares 
and lends pre¬ 
mises. 

Has taken 73 

nothing 

rents. 

Town and Country. 

20 

130,000 

Guarantee not yet 

shares of 500 
fr. and lends pre¬ 
mises. 

20,000 fr. 

2,000 frs. (charit- 

not shown. 

U0I 

3 

i shown 

6,500 

solicited. 

! i 

1 

^ nothing ' 

! 

1 1 

not shown 

59,000 fr. ! 

able institution) 
and 5,000 frs. co-, 
operative sod-' 
ety for cheap, 
dwelling houses).! 

i not shown. 

5,000 fr. (asylum of 1 3 at Sens, one in the Conn- 

1 

^ not shown 

not shown 

i i 

1 

1 ] 

not solicited 

not shown 

Sens) and 2,500 
(charitable in¬ 
stitution). 

try. 

not shown. 

Chiefly in the Country. 

30 

not shown 


not shown 

not shown. 

10 

0 

8 

0 

1 

Guaranteed by the 

not solicited 

70 % for the Town. 

595 

3,027,218 

Department and 
soon to be so by 
the town. 

1 




^out only on Octoba: gtii., 1913. — (3) On October 2nd., 1913 the Department guaranteed the 
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Societies ^ Legd-Uy Recognised iro-m July 1 st. to December ist., 1914. 


0 

"ea 

p 

‘C 

0 

s 

1 

Head Office 

Name of Society 

Share 

Capital 
■ (m francs) 

Date of 

Foundatioa 

Date of 

Recognition 

46 iXevers . . . . 

Real Estate Credit Society of 









Nevers. 

100,000'. 15 Feb. 

1913 

'I 

July 

1913 

47 

St. Amand-Ies- 

Real Estate Credit Society of 








Batis (Nord) 

the two Cantons of S. A- 









maud. 

100,000131 May 

1913 

To 

July 

1913 

48 

Saint-Quentin. 

Real Estate Credit Society of 









Vermandois. 

100,000! 14 March 

1913 

:I2 

July 

1913 

49 

Alais. 

Real Estate Credit Society of 









the Arrondissement.... 

109,000 

19 June 

1913A5 

July 

2913 

50 

Orl&ns, . . . 

Ruche Ouvriere ”... 

H 

0 

P 

0 

0 

0 

15 Feb. 

1913 

24 

July 

1913 

51 

Eaubonne . . 

Real Estate Credit Society of 









the Arrondissement of Pon- 









toise. 

100,000 

20 May 

1913 

24 

July 

1913 

52 

Conde (Nord) . 

Rea! Estate Credit Society of 









the Canton .. 

100,000 

15 June 

1913 

8 

Aug. 

1913 

53 

Eimoges . . . 

Real Estate Credit Society of 









Haute-Vienne.; 

100,000 

12 Aug. 

1913 

26 

Aug. 

1913 

54 

Voiron .... 

I Voiron Real Estate Credit 









1 Society. 

100,000 

12 March 1913 

30 Aug. 

1913 

55 

Confians-Jamy 









(Meurthe-et- 

Conflans Real Estate Credit 








Moselle) . . 

1 Society.i 

200,000 

I Dec. 

1912 

8 

Sept. 

1913 

56: 

I,e 'Mans . , . 

Sarthe Real Estate Credit i 









1 Society .. 

100,000 

19 July 

1913 

’8 

Sept. 

1913 

57 

Il^imoges . . . 

;*‘Ee Nid”.■ . , 1 

100,000 

21 March 1913 

16 

Sept. 

1913 

5 S| 

Provms. . , - 

Provins Real Estate Credit 









Society ..i 

100,000 

8 June 

1913 

16 

Sept. 

1913 

59 

'Chartres , . * 

Eure et Eoir Real Estate; 







! 

■ i 


Credit Society. 

100,000 

29 Aug. 

1913 

23 

Sept. 

1913 

601 

^inal .... 

Vosges Real Estate Credit 







61,; 

Boulogne - stir- 

Society. 

100,000 

8 Sept. 

1913 

25 

Oct. 

1913 


Mer ... . . 

Real Estate Credit Society of : 

i 







. 

the Arrondissement . . . ! 

200,000 

1 

16 Sept. 

1913 

25 

Oct. 

19x3 


1 " 

Total ... 

1,809,0001 







i 


From, tliese tables it will be seen that one society that of Lille —has 
made more^ than, 500 loans,, that .is 651 lour, societies, have made from'100 
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to 500 (Arras,, 232 ; Central Society, 184; Ile-de-France, 178; Havre, 130) ; 
three societies from 50 to 100 (Belfort, 88 ; Saint-Onier, 55 ; Maiibetige, 52) ; 
eight societies from 20 to 50, and sixteen from i to 20. 

Four departments have guaranteed eight societies (i). Tweiitj-tliree 
savings-banks gave assistance, by prowding a part of the capital in paid 
up shares, or purchasing shares already issued, or lending their jiremises 
and staff. 

Five as^dums or hospitals and six charitable institutions also co-operated 
in this work. 

We shall conclude this article with some facts illustrating the practical 
action of a t^^pical real estate credit society. From those described by 
M. Bernard d'Avoiit we select that of Dijon, the i3articulars of which 
seem especiall3" interesting. 

Its establishment was decided uiDoii in Februar^^ 1912 Its share 
capital, fixed at 220,000 francs, was prompt^ subscribed. Assistance 
was given the Savings Bank and the Hospital, invited to help in 
the new" work. The first subscribed 50,000 frs., the second 20,000 frs. Follow"- 
iiig this example, the S^mdicate of Vine-growrers of Dijon subscribed shares 
to an amount of 4,000 frs., the mutual aid societ\" '' He Progres ” to that 
of 6,000 frs., the vSyndicate of Accountants of Dijon to that of 4,000 frs. On 
the 30th of April the constituent meeting approved the rules and apjpointed 
officers. 

On the 12th. of June following, the rules w^ere approved by the Min¬ 
ister of Labour, but a delay arose in the signing of the contract for the loan 
from the National Pension Society-, because the Deposit and Consignment 
Bank refused to accept the signature of the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Bank and it was not till November 13th., 1912, six months and a half 
after its constitution, that the society" obtained its first loan, which amounted 
to 200,000 frs. 

A borrower address himself to the society" for loans for six different 
purposes: i. to bu}" a house already built; 2. to make repairs or improve¬ 
ments ill any building ; 3. to build a new house ; 4. to buy land, a field 
or garden ; 5. to paA" off a mortgage ; 6. to pa^" a co-heir Ms claim in 
the division of property". In all these cases, the loan is granted Mr the 
society" at the uniform rate of 3 % %. 

The maximum sum lent at Dijon for building a x^rivate house varies, 
according to the number of rooms, from 3,157 frs. to 10,105 frs. In the 
case of building the society" onH opens a credit account, pa^dng in 
proportion to the requirements, according to the x^rogress of the work. 

The first loan was made on December 17th., 1912. 

From November igtb., 1912 to the end of February, 1913, 25 loans 
were granted, amounting in all to 106,653 fr, 55. 

From, the month of March to November, 13th., '1913, 23 loans were, 
granted, amounting to 122,469 fr.' 50. 


(x)'Nord (4), .Seine (3), Pas-de-Calais, Somme. 
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Tims, in one year 48 loans were granted, tlie amount of 
including insurance premiums, was 226,123 fr. 05, that is, an average of 
4,710 ir. per lean. 

From that date till the end of Januar}^ 1914, four new loans were 
granted amountiiig to 8,097 fr. 55. The total number of loans made 
was therefore 52, and their amount was 234,220 fr. 60. 

To allow of these transactions, a first sum of 200,000 francs was 
borrowed from the Pension Society; a second loan of 300,000 francs has 
been requested to enable the society to extend still further its lending 
power. 

The total value of the landed property on which the loans are guarant¬ 
eed is at present 300,000 frs. 

It is interesting to examine more closeh" the object of the loans made 
by the societ}^ They are granted throughout the arrondissement 
both in town and country, but the proportion is higher for the town, the 
country having been reached later or -with more difficulty. The 52 loans 
are thus divided: 36 for Dijon, for 203,503 fr. 70, and 16 for the country,’ 
for 30,716 fr, 85. 

At Dijon the smallest loan made w^as to pay an old mortgage debt/ 
and amounted to 528 fr. 30 ; the largest, to build a new house, was 9,78711. 
70. In the countr}^ the smallest was 528 fr. 95 ; and the largest, 4,663 fr. 30. 

Of the 52 loans granted, two were to repay mortgage debts, three to buy 
land, one to enlarge a house, eighteen to buy houses already built, and 
twenty-eight to build iiew^ houses. 

Nearly all the borrowers repay in monthly instalments. Ten only 
repay in quarterly, half ^^early or 3^earl> instalments. 

The average age of the borrowers is 38. 

The average period for repayments is 17 years. 

The average amount of each monthl}^ instalment is 31. fr. 40. 

With regard to trade or profession, the borrowers are thus divided: 

II railway employees; 

II employees in shcps or book-keepers; 

9 agriculturists ; 

6 mechanics ; 

6 workmen (unskilled) ; 

3 professors ; 

■■ 2 carpenters ; 

2 postal and telegraph employees; 

I superintendent of roads and bridges ; 

' ' rwalet., ' , 

Repa3maents are regularly made ; on the appointed day the borrowers 
themselves come to the office of the society bringing the amount of their 
instalttients. Nothing could promise better for the future. 
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AUSTRIA. 


FAR]\I TENANCY CONTRACTS IN SOUTHERN AUSTRIA. 

{Continued) 


§ 4. District of trknt (i). 

Farm tenancy contracts are common in the whole district of Trent, 
that is to say in the Italian part of the Tyrol; however, even in the Tyrol 
proper the institution is beginning to take root, above all in the vineyard 
regions of the upper valley of the Adige, and in the bilingual districts or 
the German districts in which Italian colonies have been established. 
And even in the district of Trent these contracts are found only 
in vine growing regions, more precisely in the Adige valley from Sa- 
lomo southwards, in Valsugana and in the valley of Arco and Riva; 
in the other parts of the district they are not found at all or but seldom, 
as small landed properties, on w^hich meadows and grain are cultivated, 
prevail. The usual form of the contract in the Trent district is that 
of metayage; the term of the contract is generally a year, but really 
it is often prolonged considerably’, for entire generations and gener¬ 
ally’ only^ terminates with the sale of the holding. The tenant considers 
liimself as invested with the farm and authorized to work it so long as 
he does so conscientiously. Up to a few y^ears ago, tenants who were also 
proprietors w^ere onH found in the district of Mori and in Yalstigana, but 
now" the conditions of the tenants are greatly improved. 

In most cases nothing special distinguishes metayage here from its 
ordinary^ form : revenue and expenditure are shared equally. But to¬ 
gether with this sy^stem we find also simple contracts of lease for money ; 

(i) For statistical information in regard to the District of Trent, (geography, nature of 
soil, popnlation, rural economy, emigration etc.), we refer our readers to the article: The Dis- 
irict' Of, a Modd Co-opemtim District, in the number of , this Bulletin for March, 1914,'' 
;pp, , 
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ill the iieigjiboiirliood of Rovereto it is usual for the annual lease to be 
5 % of the value of the farm. Cases are, however, frequent in which the 
contract differs from the usual t3"pe of meta^’age, above all as regards the 
portion of the produce shared. The area of the holding in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Trent is generall}" not more than from 3 to 4 ha. in the mountains 
and from 2 to 3 ha. in the plain. A group of holdings of this character is 
called a -niaso. Often the tenant receives in addition a tract of meadow 
land, either free or at not more than half the ordinar}" rent. If the |)ortions 
of land coUvStitiiting the maso are all in the plain, its area is generally great¬ 
er, as the area of the maso is in proportion to the working capacity of the 
tenant s faniihc Besides tenancies consisting of entire masi there are those 
constituted single holdings. The culti\'ation of the vine and silkworm 
ifilugello) breeding are also here of decisive importance for the farm 
teiianc3' contracts. The tenant usualty receives the house free; sometimes, 
however, he must pa}’ rent, when the farm does not provide work for his 
family for the w^hole 3’ear and tlie}^ have therefore to seek work elsewhere. 
This form of contract is found especialty in the neighbourhood of Ala. 

The livestock generally belongs to the tenant, who in this region is 
called Mane^tfe or Marsador, If it does not belong to him, the landlord 
makes provision, deducting half the tenant's profits for the purpose. The 
milk generally belongs to the tenant, though often it is shared. The tenant 
receives, as above said, a tract of meadow or grazing ground free for his 
livestock, as, for example, in the Breiitanico plateau. But in quite the 
majorit}’- of cases ■ the cattle belong entire!}' to the tenant, who, liow’ever, 
must consume all the hay for their maintenance and use all the manure 
on the farm. In many cases the landlords try to develop livestock 
improvement by means of loans without interest to the tenants, which is 
an advantage for the landlords themselves. All or half the chemical 
manure is provided by the landlord. In the case of silkworm breeding, 
there is complete metayage: though the landlord provides the tenant wi^h 
the necessary buildings and the mulberry leaves; but if the latter 
have to be bought he pays for half the leaves and half the graine and re¬ 
ceives half the proceeds and half the unused leaves. 

In the vineyard districts of Valle Lagarina there is also pure metay¬ 
age ; here often the costs of the fight against phylloxera are shared 
equally. In other places, for example at Trent, the landlord receives two 
thirds of the yield of grapes, the tenant one third. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mori, on the other hand, the landlord receives three and the ten¬ 
ant two fifths of the crop, but then the landlord is generally bound to 
provide all the ware and the wood, the cost of the sulphur etc. being charged 
against each party in due proportion. At Arco the landlord often receives 
six elevenths and the tenant five elevenths of the crop of grapes and olives. 

In regard to the grain farms, must say that if vines predominate 
and the soil is bad, the grain is left entirely to the tenant. In other cases 
there is equal division. There is equal division also in the case of fruit, 
tobacco and early vegetables. The tenant is always compensated for im¬ 
provements, new plantations are almost always undertaken and completed 
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by the landlord. The tenant only contributes a part of the costs in case 
of a new clearing of the land. 

A complete renoYation of the crop is, however, only made at the land¬ 
lord’s expense, unless it has been requested b3v^ the tenant, in which case 
he also must bear part of the costs. The taxes, everruviiere very heavy, 
are paid by the landlord, who also has to see to the repairs of the houSes ; 
in many cases, however, the tenant must assist in the work of repair, but 
usuall}^ lie is paid for his services like ammther labourer. The average wages 
are 2 crs. and board, in summer 4 crowms and board ; women coming to 
the district from the Italian Friuli, and general^ called ''Ciode”, are oc¬ 
cupied on a large scale in farm work, as emigration has reduced the number 
of local labourers, and they are usually^ paid 1.6 cr. per day, receiving 
in addition board and lodging, but wages var^^ according to the contract, 
that is according as it is for season or for da% labour. The amount of 1.6 
crowns with board and lodging must be considered as onh- paid for daily 
labour, although the wages given in this case may" be even higher (i). 

The term of the contract is generally from November iith. of one year 
to November nth. of the next year. For denunciation notice must have 
been received at latest on April 23rd., in some places even in March. In the 
district of Mori and even elsewhere contracts of metayage are passed for 
5 and even 10 3"ears, above all with the object of disposing the tenant 
to undertake works of improvement. There are no compulsory^ days of 
unremunerated labour; where days of labour are stipulated for, pajunent 
is alwa3’'s given. But their number is, however, very small. The landlord 
divides the crop. 


After these statements of a general character, let us give a few^ partic¬ 
ulars of the contracts we might call t^-pical, because they have now a 
fixed form etablished by custom in the various localities in which they 
are in use. In the rich and fertile viticultural region of Mezzolombardo, 
[Mezzocorona and La\ds, the metayage contracts usually contain the 
following provisions; 

(a) Landlord's Duties. ~—• The landlord must give the metayer 
of the sulphate of copper, %rds. of the sulphur, %rds. of the .wood 
for repairing the old trellises, ^/^rds. of the manure, which shall amount 
every^ year to such and such a number of cartloads' of 24 quintals each.. 
In .case of new plantations, he must bear the cost of all the wood, wire and 
manure needed.The landlord must give the meta3"er one third of the re- 

" (i) As regards the em!gra,tion of wotaen and children from the district of'Belluno to that 
of Trent and to the Tyrol, see the reports of the enquiries published by the Reale Commissariato 
delPEmigrazione of Rome in its Bollefiino mensile and especially: UEmigmziom? italtmia net 
distrefto, consolare di Innsbruck in no. 14, ■Year 1913. of the Bollettino deirEmigrazione, and 
UEmigmzione deMe donne e dei fancmih nel TTcntino e nelTiroh Mcridimalc hi no. 13, Year. 
.1912 of'the above BaUetiim. ' 
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sidiium after tlie grapes produced on the farm have been pressed ; the grass' 
veo-etables and grain produced on the farm belong to the tenant. 

(bj Metayer s Didles, —The meta3"er must work the holding without 
anv remuneration in money, at the proper seasons, as an experienced 
farineir conscientiously, according to the usage of the district, performing all 
the ordinary’work required in the 3*ear in general andespecialtythe following: 
He must dig the fields twice a 3"ear, in spring and in July or August, being 
forbidden to sow or plant, vvithout the express permission of the landlord, 
any kind of plant whatever, under the vine trellises. The tenant must 
at his own expense transport the grapes belonging to the landlord wher¬ 
ever the latter shall order, not, however, ber-ond the communal area of 
Mezzolonibardo. He shall pa3mne third of the cost of the sulphate of copper, 
the wood and the wire for the repairs of the old trellises and provide such 
and such a number of cartloads of manure of 24 quintals each. The re¬ 
sidue of the pressed grapes shall be sold by common agreement. The land¬ 
lord or his representative ma3" visit the holding at an3^ moment to as¬ 
certain if all the work is being regularl3' carried out; if it is not, the land¬ 
lord shall order the meta3"er to do it, .and, on his refusal, get it done b}" 
whom he pleases at the expense of the meta3"er. The expense of new 
installations or plantations on the holding shall be borne solely by the 
landlord. The metar^'er will, however, be bound to assist with his labour, 
for the ordinary" wages paid in the countr3^ according to the season. If 
the meta3^er fails in an} one of the above duties, the landlord ma}^ 
declare the contract null and void. 

Often, in the same region of Mezzolombardo, Mezzocorona and kavis, 
simple contracts of service are passed b}^ which particular persons enter 
the service of the local landowners. In this case, in addition to the pro¬ 
visions of the contracts, the provisions for contracts contained in the Re^o- 
lamento per le ■ persom di servizio (sServants' Regulations) for the TAmol, of 
Jaiiuar}’ 22nd., 1870, Bollettino Leggi Provinciali, No, 13, must be observed. 

In the district of Rovereto the farm tenanc}?' contract is not to 
da}'as common as former!}' and is gradually being substituted by simple 
contracts of lease. The contract also here assumes the form of me¬ 
tayage ; it is extended to the tobacco farms, wdiich, however, are 
decreasing in number more and more, because only the cultivation of 
tobacco for snuff is permitted, and there is a constantly smaller demand 
for snuff. The tenants are often small landowners and the crops are 
equally divided, unless the landlord provides the grain for sowing, the sul¬ 
phur etc. at his own expense. The tenant is considered co-x^roprietoi of the 
soil and is always proprietor of the livestock. 

In the neighbourhood of Ala pure metayage is usual; the tenant re¬ 
ceives from I to 2 ha. of land for himself and a free house. The costs of pur¬ 
chase, of" sulphur, sulphate of copper, silkworm graine, mulberry leaves etc. 
are divided equally. The manure is charged against the tenant, who, in¬ 
stead, receives all the forage and straw. The grain for sowing is supplied 
by the landlord, in.' the first year, but'afterwards'the price'is deducte'd 
from 'the.'pro'fits, ■ which are then equally divided'. , ■ 
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The rest of the produce is also similarly divided, except that in the 
case of the cocoons the division is made in mone}' after sale by the land¬ 
lord. The cattle belong entireW to the tenant. At Ala on the wheat reaped 
and wine made it is customary to take “tithe’', which is indeed hardly 
fair and is only to be explained by historical tradition which has been 
continued up to the present. As a rule the tenants here have no land of 
thsir owm. In the neighbouring district of Borghetto there are peasants 
who are tenants and have tenants of their own. At Avio, in the district 
of Ala, the w^hole crop is divided in the proportion of three fifths for the 
landlord and two fifths for the tenant. In this region wages are low, as 
emigration is not very important. 

When we come to the western part of the district of Trent, especially 
to the vineyard region of the river Sarca, near Sarche, where the Prince- 
Bishop of Trent has large possessions, we find the tenant has no land of 
his own; for silkworm rearing the landlord provides half the graiiie and the 
leaves, he sells the cocoons and the proceeds ate equally^ divided. Two 
thirds of the price of the wine belong to the landlord and one third to the 
tenant, as well as about five or six hectolitres. The hay, grain and fruit are 
di\dded equally. The cattle belong to the tenant. There are even cases 
in which the landlord entrusts a person with the cultivation of the farm 
and pays him a certain amount a month, for example, 6o crowns, giving 
him the house, the wine, milk, wood and vegetables he requires free of 
charge. 

Before considering the two vinegrowing parts of this district, which 
we have still to deal with, Yalsugana and the Bowser Giudicarie in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arco and Riva, we think it advisable to give here the prin¬ 
cipal provisions in a model contract of lease passed in the Adige valleys in 
the neighbourhood of Mori. 

The lease is for.years, counting from Michaelmas, 19... to September 

29th., 19.,. When, however, the interest of the proprietor compels him to 
dispose of the buildings leased by sale or in any other way, he has the right 
to denounce the contract at any’’ date on giving six months’ notice: in this 
case, however, the tenant shall receive compensation in proportion for 
any- special improvements, as well as for the standing crops, established 
according to the decision of two experts, appointed one by the landlord 
and the other by^ the tenant and in case of disagreement by a third expert 
chosen byT.., against whose decision there shall be no appeal on the part of 
either of the persons interested; and similar arrangements shall be made in 
the case of an eventual reduction of lease on account of expropriation of 
a part of the land. The tenants are exxoressely forbidden to sublet or enter 
into contracts udth metayers for the working of the holdings without 
consent of the landlord, and, if they- do, the landlord can denounce the con¬ 
tract immediately-. The year’s rent must be paid iTanctually','half'at Mid¬ 
summer (June 24th.) and half at Michaelmas (September 29th.). The leases 
are taken with their advantages and drawbacks {a rOsSe e spine, accord¬ 
ing to the local expression) and the tenants accept all the risks indis¬ 
criminately of all accidents .w^hether ordinary or extraordinary. The land- : 
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lord pays all taxes, additional centimes and other public charges. The 
tenants iiiust at their ovvn expense ever^" autumn prepare all those holes 
or ditches the landlord orders for the planting of mulberries, vines or other 
plants he considers it advisable to cultivate. Nevr muiberr\?' trees alone 
are supplied to the tenants free. In case, on account of ph3^11oxera, it is 
iiecessar3r to graft vines on American stocks, the landlord shall contri¬ 
bute two thirds of the amount for the purchase of the xootlings and the 
tenant one third. In any other case, rootlings and cuttings must be provided 
by the tenants. Indeed it is their dut^' to prepare in advance suitable nurs¬ 
eries of the species the landlord shall indicate. Tenants who have chest¬ 
nut trees suitable for ]joles on their holdings ma\' not cut them before the 
trees axe 8 3^ears old. Tenants of forest land must conform to the pro¬ 
visions of the forestry' law’ and the general conditions of their lease and 
the regulations in this contract. 

The tenants must give special attention to the maintenance of the 
boundaries and if aiw landmark disappears they must advise the landlord 
immediatel3’‘. The tenants must assist the landlord, wdthout an3^ remuner¬ 
ation, in aii3' fresh erection of beacons to substitute those j^revioush^ existing 
or to increase their number. The tenants must keep their holdings properly' 
cultivated, tend the mulberry^ trees and \dnes according to the require¬ 
ments of the plants and improve the holdings they lease more and more. 
The tenants cannot, wdthout permission from the landlord, undertake any 
new work, renovation or special improvement not contemplated in their 
contract and, if they do, they^ shall have no right to compensation, but, at 
the desire of the landlord, must restore things to their original state and pay 
damages. The landlord retains the right of dissolving the tenancy^ at any^ 
moment without notice and of placing other tenants on the holdiiig if he 
finds the premises are not being kept in due repair, and the tenants can 
claim no compensation. 

If the tenants fail in the punctual paynnent of their rent or any^ other 
duty included in the regulations contained in this contract or the provisions 
of the law, the landlord may declare the lease forfeited, although the period 
agreed on is not expired, wdthout any notice being necessary^; in that case 
the tenants will be further obliged to ma.ke good all damages and pay all 
expenses necessitated by their fault. The tenants by special contract 
submit themselves in any^ and every^ matter arising from, relating to or 
connected wdth the lease, including such as relate to the existence of the 
contract and the payment of wages, to the decision of the district court of 
Mori. If the tenant dies before expiration of the lease, the contract shall 
be binding on his heirs, but this only regards the tenant, not the landlord, 
w^ho mayr denounce contract. The tenants must see that the holdings 
leased to them are properly cultivated. 

These are the principal conditions of the model contract of lease in the 
district of Mori. 

, We have "still'to speak of the Valsugana and,the' Lowrer Giudicarie. 

Also in Valsugana, above all in the district of Boigo, w’e find the 
./'System"of metayage, but the landlord alone pays, the, taxes, and buys the; 
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suipliate of copper and sulphur ; in the case of silku'orm cultivation he 
provides the mtilbert}^ leaves and graine and the leaves even, when those of 
the mulberry trees on the holding are insufficient. The tenant onty performs 
services for the landlord, if he is willing, and then he receives wages, a little 
below the ordinary rate, because he only works for the landlord vffieii not 
occupied on his farm. Often the tenants own houses and about half of 
them are also small landholders. If the livestock belongs to the landlord, 
as is usually the case when a wffiole maso is rented, the produce is equally 
divided. If the livestock graze on mountain pasture land and belong 
to the landlord, he pays the costs for the period they are in the mountains, 
but the profit-comes to him. In the case of leases of w hole masi the w hole 
yield is often, that of the cocoons alwmys, sold h}^ the landlord and the pro¬ 
fits divided. Part of the produce, for example the potatoes and beans, is 
altogether left to the tenant, especially in the case of lease of single holdings, 
The tenants pIso resen^-e for their personal consumption a portion of the crop 
of grapes wdiich is then subtractea from their share of the profits. The 
contracts are sometimes in wTiting, often for a period cf lo 3^ears, but in 
any case he renewed for long periods. The peasants have rights also 
ill the landlords' forests and their condition is improving more and more. 

At Telve a large part of the land has passed into the hands of the peas¬ 
ants and metayage has disappeared there. At Levi^^o the situation is even 
better in view of the existence of a robust group of peasants. The metay^ers 
receive the livestock from the landlord and keep the milk for themselves. 
Generally they receive the meadow^s and grazing ground the^" need free of 
charge. Here also they pa}^ a part of the Government taxes, usually 
half, or a fixed amount of from 15 to 17 crs. per head. We fina also equal 
division, above all if the tenancy" is an entire maso, Tht tenant pays a 
small rent for the house. Contracts for individual holdings are generally 
for the period of one 3-ear, and notice cf deniirelation must be given in June, 
but in the case of entire masi, the term is for from 5 to 10 3"ears and the con¬ 
tract is often in writing. 

In the valle3^ of the Lowei Gitidiearie, we find that at. Arco most of the 
tenants are small proprietors, owming farms, houses amd livestock. There 
the tenanc}^ contract is one of pure meta3"age, wdth equal , division. There 
are, however, also leases b3^ which one part3" receives a third or a fourth of 
the produce. In the best places the landlord receives three fifths of the 
wdne. The expenditure, including that for chemical manure, is usuall3^ di¬ 
vided in the same proportion. The taxes are paid b3’' the landlord. Here 
also a deficiency of labourers is observable, and the wages are consequently 
YQij high, above all, for silkworm cultivation. The contracts last for 'whole 
■generations. At Varone, betw-een Arco and Riva, tenanc3' contracts are 
ver3" common ; betw-een one and another there, are small differences in regard 
above all to the share of the two parties: often there is equal'division, 
often the landlord receives three fifths and the peasant two fifths etc. of 
the profits.The tenants are usua.lly small landowners. At Riva - the 
customs are 'the same; 'in specially favourable, positions the landlord 
receives'three fourths and the tenant only one fourth of the wine. ' 
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The farm tenancy contract as it exists in the district of Trent does not 
call for important modifications. It would perhaps be desirable that the 
contracts should always be for a longer period of time, that settlement be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant should be made punctually every year and that 
certain local uses, for the rest restricted to a few places, such as, for example 
the ‘"tithes” etc., should disappear. But even in these respects the pro¬ 
gress made in recent 3’ears has been considerable and is in direct proportion 
to the improvement of the crops, the drainage and improvement of the soil, 
above all in the Adige valley, the development of traffic and the greater ease 
and increased rapidit}- of communication. Emigration also has had a great 
influence in the matter. 

Certainh" much still remains to be done to increase the economic pos¬ 
sibilities of the coiintr}' : but the means to attain that end are not to be sought 
in the direction of those facts that have been the object of this stiid^y nor 
generalK' in the relations between landlords and tenants. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


r. PROPOSALS FOR LAND REFORM IN SCOTLAND. 


SOURCES: 

Scottish 3;and, Rural and Urb^an. The Report of the Scottish I,anb Enquiry 
C oivDiiTTEE. Eondon, 1914. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Introduction. 


In the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence for June, 1914/we 
gave an account of various proposals for land reform in England and Wales. 
These proposals emanated from various political parties, but the most 
important which we had occasion to review were those contained in a Re¬ 
port, entitled " The .Land: Ruraldrawn up by the so-called Land En¬ 
quiry Committee, an unofficial Committee composed solely of Liberals, who 
w^'ere invited b3The then Chancellor of the ENchequer, Mr. D. Llo^ffi-George, 
to undertake an inquiry wdth a view to formulating a Liberal land policy. 

This Report related only to England. For Scotland and Wales, wffiere 
conditions differ considerabh’ from those obtaining in England, special 
Committees were appointed, and we shall now review the Report on Scottish 
Land drawn up by the Scottish Committee under , the Chairmanship of 
J. Ian Macpherson, M. P. 

The Report is in two sections, Rural and Urban. We shall only ex¬ 
amine the portion wffiich refers to rural conditions. 

The information was obtained by* the issue of lists of questions and by 
special inquiries made amongst men of every class, irrespective of polit¬ 
ical , parties. ■ 

'Tw’'o main,, points have .been kept in, view, in making the enqumy: 

'■(i) Existing general economic conditions, directly 'conducing to under- '. 
prod,uction ; 

" (2) 'Defects in the existing, legal system wffiich are injustices in 'them¬ 
selves'and directly conducive to under-development .and under-production.': 
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§ I. The case for reform. 


The Report sets forth the case for reform as follows : 

In striking contrast with the Scottish urban phenomenon of the mass¬ 
ing of a great population on a very narrow area, with all the accompanying 
evils attendant on excessive overcrowding, the depopulation of rural di¬ 
stricts in Scotland has been proceeding at an alarming rate. In many 
parishes the population is now smaller than at any preceding census, largeU^ 
as the result of emigration. JMuch land has gone out of cultivation 
and the improvements made upon it in the past are steadity disappearing. 
Great areas which might be better utilised for agricultural and pastoral 
purposes are at present utilised for sport. 

The main cause of the great rural depopulation is the inability to get 
access to land, whilst powerful contributory causes making for non-develop¬ 
ment are the proprietors’ inability to equip the land, and often the desire 
to hold it for social or sporting purposes. 

The principal disabilities of the ordinary tenant farmer are liability 
to confiscation of his improvements, arbitrary increase of his rent (poss¬ 
ibly as a result of his own improvements) and arbitrary eviction. Against 
these evils the Agricultural Holdings Acts offer no sufficient security. 

The Ground Game Act fails entirely to give the farmer adequate pro¬ 
tection against loss and damage by game, the preservation of which con¬ 
duces to under-development of agricultural and pastoral land and is 
highly detrimental to afforestation. In the most extreme case of game- 
preservation — the deer forest — enormous areas are kept without in¬ 
habitants and industr}'^ in order to secure tbe complete solitude most 
favourable to this form of sport. 

Throughout Scotland there is a large unsatisfied demand for farms 
and holdings from capable and experienced men, and the active develop¬ 
ment of a small holdings poHcr^ would not onty retain a larger rural popul¬ 
ation, but would also be a means of securing to farm-seiwants better 
conditions in their present employment. The Small landholders Act 
(1911) embodies the principles on which further development should pro¬ 
ceed. The demand for further and rapid action under this Act is Yery 
strong. 

The whole case for the special provision of moner- out of the taxes to 
assist hi the creation of small holdings is the paramount importance of 
increasing the number of small holders and stimulating the economic de¬ 
velopment of the land. This purpose is defeated in proportion as the 
money so provided is diverted for expensive litigation or extravagant 
.claims,of compensation. 

That the trendoflegislation has constantly modified the relation of 
landlord and tenant without compensating the former for the loss of 
unfair' privileges and advantages, is shown in recent years ,by the .Croft¬ 
ers Act'.of 1886, the Agricultural Holdings'Act,',the To wm'Planning .Act 
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of. 1949, etc. These precedents illustrate clearh^ the general principle that 
the State has always exercised the right of interering with the relations 
between landlord and tenant in the public interest, in order to secure 
a more just and equitable system of land tenure, without compensating the 
landlords for loss resulting from their deprivation of wdiat was undoubtedly 
an unfair advantage which they previous!}' enjoyed. 

If this princiide is accepted, then landlords have no right to claim 
compensation for the loss of the right to confiscate a tenant’s improvements 
at the end of the lease, resulting fromthegrantof security of tenure, nor may 
they claim compensation for the loss of sporting value where land, hitherto 
devoted to sport, is taken over for a productive economic use. 

It is clear that large areas of Scotland are under-developed in the sense 
that land is being allowed to go back to waste for lack of the application of 
labour and capital; that a great deal could be done to improve stock and 
land already in cultivation ; and that next to nothing is being done in one 
of the greatest of rural industries, the reclamation of the land. 

The cultivated area of the United Kingdom has declined by one million 
acres between 1900 and 1913 ; during the same period the total number 
of sheep has fallen from 31 million to 27.6 million, the number of pigs 
from 3.6 to 3.3 million jand the total number of cattle has only in¬ 
creased from 11.5 to 11.9 million. At the same the world’s demand for 
food supplies ‘has greatty increased, as is shown strikingly b}^ the increase 
in prices in 1913 over 1900. 

The fundamental fault of the existing system is the failure to apply to 
the land the labour and capital essential for its development. The assumption 
underlying the present land system, and the only justification of the land¬ 
lord’s monopoly power, is that he supplies all the necessarj’ capital for 
•equipment and development. It is because this duty is in no reasonable 
sense performed that a readjustment of the land system is necessary. 

In a great number of cases no one can apply the needed capital so efi'ect- 
ively, so cheaply, and so profitably as the actual cultivator of the soil, 
and in so far as the existing S3"stem of tenure discourages this, it. deprives 
the land of the richest stream of capital available for its development. 

The first essential, therefore, is to ensure access to the land w^hether for 
'the development of industry, w^ater-pow-er, building, afforestation or' 
agriculture. The second essential is that tenants willing to undertake the 
work and risks of development be legally secured in Avhat is their own. 
The third essential is that rural development be assisted by improved 
methods of organisation, transit, credit, and technical training. 


§ 2. Rural depopulation. 

After this general surve}" the Report .proceeds to examine'the S'eveial 
-.points raised. First in order comes the fact .of rural depopulation. • 

; Four counties, Argyll, Berwick,. Perth .and Sutherland, are sho-wn'' to 
Fave'a/smaller population .now than -m. 1804, and ’the 1911' census shows 
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that in no less tlian 533 out ot the 874 parishes oi Scotland the population 
is smaller than in 1901. In every district where agriculture is the dominant 
industrv there is a decline of population. This is substantiated by the foll¬ 
owing tables. 

Number of persons {male and female) engaged in agriculture in Scotland 
as returned at each cemsus from 1871 to 1911. 

1S71 • iSSi 1891 igoi 1911 

254,842 240,131 213,060 204,183 199,083 

Number of male shepherds and farm labourers in Scotland as returned at 
each census from 1871 to 1911. 

1S71 iSSi 1S91 1901 1911 

119,391 102,875 95470 S3,441 80,582 

The decline is 22 % in the first table and 32 % in the second. 

A comparison with the figures for game-keepers shows that while 
the number of farm-servants has declined from 1881 to 1911 to the 
extent of 49,428 there has been an increase of 1,673 in the number of 
game-keepers for the same period. 

A feature of special importance is the great increase in emigration from 
Scotland during the last decade. While the proportion of Irish emigration 
has fallen largely and English emigration has remained nearly stationary, 
that from Scotland has almost doubled, rising from 33,368 in 1909 to 
61,328 in 1911, and this in spite of increasing wages and an increased 
demand for labour in practically every part of the countr^A 

Nor can this rural depopulation be explained by the attraction of 
urban life, for these workers emigrate in the main to districts in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand infinitely further removed from urban pleas-, 
tires than the localities they leave. The reasons generall}^ given throughout 
Scotland for this heavy drain of emigration are the lack of opportun¬ 
ities of access to rural land at home, and the absence of the prospects of 
a career on it. Inadequate housing accomodation is also a contributory 
cause, especially in the case of the unmarried farm servant. 

§ 3. Tte DECAY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

The total area of land in Scotland is 191,070,466 acres, of which 17.4 
per cent was used in 1912 as. arable land’and" 7.8 per cent as permanent 
gra,ss. Thus only 25.2 %' of the." total area was under cultivation. 

Within recent years the story has been one of continuous retrogress¬ 
ion, Between 1901 and 1911, 123,000 acres " , were 'withdrawn "from , the-' 
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plough and the area of arable land decreased between 1882 and 1911 b}’ 
251,375 acres. In 1912 the area under crops and grasses sliow'ed a decrease 
as compared with 1911 of 24,501 acres, comprising 23,541 acres of arable 
land and 960 acres of permanent grass. 

Large areas are unproductive through want of efficient drainage, 
the reason given being that the landlords are unable or unwilling to incur 
the expense. Tenants consider that as drainage is a permanent improvement 
it should be executed by the landlord, and even where the tenant admits 
that he could do it and have protection under the xLgricultural Holdings 
Acts, he is, as a rule, very unwilling to undertake the work. 

Undoubtedly a ver}^ large part of the drainage work done in the iiast 
was really performed by the tenants, but their point of view^ now^ is that 
with the enormous increase in the opportunities for selling their labour 
wffiich exist today as compared with forty or one hundred 3^ears ago they 
are not disposed to do the great amount of drainage, reclamation, and im¬ 
provement W'ork on the same conditions as before and that without 
security of tenure it is not worth the trouble. 

Another grave cause of deterioration has been that in the interests 
of game preserving the growth of heather, bracken, and fern is not in¬ 
frequently encouraged. In some leases the burning of heather is prohibited. 
A striking instance of the effects of this abuse is given in the following 
answer to an enquiry made by the Commission : 

All the land on the fourteen farms in deer forest, from which the 
tenants were evicted is nowr well grown over with heather. The arable land 
was as good as any in the parish. The occupiers of the farms, who, with 
their families, numbered 119 individuals, depended largely- on the excell¬ 
ent pasture, which carried 10,000 sheep, 200 head of cattle, and 20 horses. 
The occupants now are 5 keepers with 4 ghiliies for the season, and the ann¬ 
ual output is now about 100 stags and hinds. 


§ 4. The aislaegamation of holdings. 

Another cause of rural decay is the amalgamation of holdings due 
to the desire to avoid the expenditure necessar^^ to maintain the farms 
as units of agricultural production. This leads to the S3'stem of ‘Aed ’ ' farms, 
let general!}" for grazing purposes to a farmer residing on another farm, so 
that the buildings on the ledfarm are allowed to fall into deca3A There 
are a minority of cases in which the amalgamated holdings are put to more 
productive uses than they w"ere previously, but this is not the' ordinary 
case. The picture of a depleted country-side with many farm buildings al¬ 
together in ruins is a standing condemnation of this system which drives 
labourers off the land, putting a portion of it out of cultivation, as the 
/'led'Harms are generally^ let for sheep pasture. In contradistinction to 
this growing" amalgamation of holdings, the' enquiry shows that a good mix¬ 
ture^ of farms'"of all sizes'throughout' a district is the most satisfactory., ar- 
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rangeiiient, and the Commission considers that the consent of the Board 
of Agriculture should be required whenever it is proposed to let a farm as 


§ 5. Landlords’ inability to equip the land. 

A main cause for amalgamating holdings, failure to maintain drainage, 
and the other features of rural decay, is the inahilit}- of the owner to apply 
to the land the requisite capital. 

The landlord, arguing on a basis of not investing money for less than 
a 5 % return, considers that the additional rent he would obtain, for in¬ 
stance, b}^ T)laciiig his farm buildings in adequate repair is insufficient to 
justify' the additional expenditure, and he has been encouraged in this 
course by the general economic tendency" to decrease the extent of arable 
land and increase that laid dowm to grass. 

It is somewffiat difficult to hold that landlords must, in every case, 
maintain adequately the farms on their estates in view of the admitted 
inability of so many of them to undertake so considerable a task, but their 
inability should not beheld, as it is at present, to justify the decay of great 
rural districts when there are within reach some of the best farmers in the 
world unable to get access to the unutilised ground which lies around them. 

Many Scotch landlords are absentees, and with the growth of absent¬ 
eeism the management of their estates is left to factors, wffiose aim is to 
produce the highest net balance on the year’s working regardless of the 
agricultural interests of the farms or the future condition of the estate. 
Moreover, man}^ of these neglected estates are heavil3'- mortgaged or bur¬ 
dened with rent charges. An Act of 1875 made it possible for the heir of 
entail to convert rent charges into permanent mortgages on the estate, 
and this has been taken advantage of by certain proprietors with the result 
that tlie^^ have kept placing new permanent charges on the estate without 
taking any off, so, in time, bleeding their lands to death. 

§ 6. Demand for holdings. 

In strong contrast to this rural decay stands the fact that in every 
part of Scotland there is an unsatisfied demand for farms and holdings, 
more especialty for small ones, though this demand has been somewhat 
reduced within recent 3^ears by emigration. The high degree of efficienc}’’of 
the farming population makes it the more to be regretted that men of such 
admirable qualities are unable to get reasonable opportunities for their 
exercise, especially when there is so much derelict land in their midst. 

Thirt^-^ or forty r-ears ago it was thought that the small holding was 
bound to disappear. This vierv has been very much modified. Many large 
fanners, formerly opposed to the policy of establishing and assisting small 
'holdiags, are'noW' inits favour. The difficulty of obtaining labour has brought' 
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home to them the value of small holdings as the best source of siiiiph of 
agricultural workers, arxd for the purposes of intensive farming it is now 
perceived that small holdings are especialty suitable. On national grounds, 
as the source of raising a large rural population, their value is ever}’where 
recognised. 

After thus setting forth the desirability of, and the demand for, 
agricultural holdings with securit}" of tenure the Report proceeds to ex¬ 
amine the provisions and w^orking 01 the Crofters Act and the Small Rand- 
holders Act, -which have done so much in this direction. For an accotint of 
these Acts and the results so far obtained, we refer the reader to an art¬ 
icle published in this BidUtin for Febritai^L 1914 (i). 


§ 7. Protection for tenants of large farims. 

Insecurity of temire is the great hindrance to the development o. 
agriculture. Formerly the agricultural lease was for 19 years with a break 
at 5 or 7. There w^as no compensation for any improvements made during 
the tenancy, and this led to the exhaustion of the land. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act wns passed in 1883 consolidated in 1908 to secure to the 
tenant compensation for “unexhausted improvements."' Further extens¬ 
ion of this principle is needed both in justice to the tenant and in order 
to induce him to invest greater labour and capital in the equipment 
of the land. As the Act now stands, the uncertaintv’ of the tenant as to 
the renewal of his lease makes it rather to his advantage than otherwise 
to leave the soil in an exhausted condition at its expiration, as he then has 
fewer competitors for the farm and the rent is less likely to be raised. Many 
farms in Scotland are now held on year to 3’ear leases, but unless the farm¬ 
er is sure of remaining in possession, he does not execute improyements, 
as draining, manuring, fencing or cutting bracken are all improvements of 
a continuing nature, givhig a return ov'er a period of 3'ears on the capital 
and labour expended on them. 

Throughout Scotland it is found that the demand by agriculturists is 
in general for tenancy with securitv' of tenure, and not for purchase of their 
holdings. It is their practically unanimous opinion that capital can be bet¬ 
ter utilised in cultivating land, purchasing stock, etc., than sunk in the pur¬ 
chase of land. The greatest practical need .in ■agriculture to-da3'- is to secure 
the application of capital to the actual work of development, and an^" 
scheme ■wdiich encourages the actual cultivators of the soil to div^ert. their 
capital in other directions is less desirable. The preference for tenanc^^ with 
securit^^ ^ over purchase has been much increased the operation of, the 
.Small Randhoiders Act of 1911. 


Small lioldings in',.Scotland and the .Effects of Recent Legislation regarcling them. 
John M. Ramsay ,'ttf Economic and Sodal Intelligence^ Febmary, I9'i4. 


7 
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§ 8. The eandownbr’s monopoly power. 


Agricultural undevelopment is directly associated with the exercise 
of monopoly power by the landowner. It is entirely in his discretion whe¬ 
ther he will have farmers on his estate at all, and he can dictate the terms 
on which alone occupation of farms can be gained. The evidence gathered 
show^s that this monopoly power is sometimes so exercised that the terms 
on which access to land can be gained are an altogether one-sided bargain. 
In some cases, though the houses on farms have been built by the tenants, 
the landlord not only dictated the terms of the rent for same, but took 
a toE in addition on the tenant's earnings from other occupations in the 
form of arbitrarily increased rents; again rents have been raised to meet 
the debts of owners. Sites are refused for building purposes, for doctors' 
houses, inns, etc., and tenants are sometimes e\dcted for arbitrary rea¬ 
sons, such as their political opinions. 

Summing up under this head, the Report quotes the following opinion: 

‘"Most people wEl admit that the land laws are wrong when the foll¬ 
owing things are not only possible but are, and have been actually done, 
and that not seldom: 

(1) Confiscation of a tenant's improvements. 

(2) Raising rent on a tenant's improvements. 

(3) Eviction of a tenant who has improved and sunk capital in 
permanent improvements, and re-letting the farm to a new tenant at a 
higher rent. 

'^ (4) Eviction of a tenant because he enforced his rights faground 
game, heather burning, etc. 

{5) Eviction on capricious grounds. 

“ All these are obviously unjust, and with an absentee landlord these 
are very present dangers to all tenants^ and militate against anything 
but a hand-to-mouth style of farming, good for neither landlord nor 
tenant, nor the country at large. " 


§ 9. Sporting interests. 

The most outstanding form of this exercise of monopoly pow’-er in op¬ 
position to the economic interests of a rural population occurs in the case 
of , game preservation. . 

The Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation found 
that considerations of sport were a main reason wh3^ afforestation was so 
backward in Scotland, They point out: 

“Considerations of sport have played an important part in determin¬ 
ing the method of management of our woods. Clean boles with high pitched 
crowns, the exclusion of the sun's rays, and ground destitute of grass, 
weeds and bushes, axe not conditions favourable to either ground or winged 
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game. On the contrary, trees that are senii-isolated, and "^dth low-reach¬ 
ing branches, and a wood that is Ml of bracken, brambles, and similar 
undergrowth, present conditions much more attractive to the sportsman, 
and it is these conditions that many landowners have arranged to seciire. 
Ground game too has been the cause of immense destruction amongst the 
young trees, and thus it has, in a measure, directly brought about that con¬ 
dition of under-stocking which is so inimical to the growdh of good timber, 
and to the successful results of forestry. Nor is it possible in the presence of 
even a moderate head of ground game to secure natural regeneration of 
woodlands, the young seedlings being nibbled over almost as soon as they 
appear above ground. So intimate is the association in the United King¬ 
dom between sport and forestry, that even on an estate that is considered 
to possess some of the best managed woods in England, the sylvicul¬ 
tural details have to be accomodated to the hunting and shooting, and trees 
must be taken dowm in different places to make cover for foxes.'' 

Throughout the Uowland counties the game question does not differ 
materially from the similar question in England, but in the Highlands, 
owing to the prevalence of deer forests, it assumes a much larger aspect. 

The owmer of land has power to reserve the right to take and kill game 
and he can let this right to any person. The Ground Game Act gives the 
tenant certain rights to compensation for loss caused him by game, but in 
a very large number of cases, representing in the aggregate very great dam¬ 
age to crops, no compensation, is, in fact, obtained. In the first place, 
the machinery for recover]." is cumbersome and expensive, and secondly 
the farmers hesitate to take their landlord or his sporting tenant into 
Court for fear of having a refusal to renew" their leases when these expire. 
As a result, farmers are discouraged, w’here the game nuisance is consider¬ 
able, from developing their crops as highly as they otherwise would; and 
industries are also discouraged in order to protect the game from 
disturbance. 

Out of a total acreage of 19,070,466 in Scotland, 3,599,744, or about 
one fifth, are occupied by deer forests or otherwise exclusively devoted to 
sport. There are some 200 deer forests, ranging from idb to iib,000acies. 
The area devoted exclusively to sport in Scotland rose from 1,709,892 acres 
in 1883 to 3,599,744 in 1912. 

Most of the great clearances were made, in the fixst instance, in the in¬ 
terests of large fanning as compared with small holdings. During the eight¬ 
eenth and a great part of the nineteenth centux]" it was thought that much 
better results could be obtained from large farming than from small, and 
the clearances in Sutherlandshire and Ross-shire were made in the supposed 
interests of' large sheep-farming. In the course of time these sheep farms 
have tended more and more to be converted into deer forests, and as the 
processias proceeded the proprietors hav-e extinguished the small holdings 
and farms, as the leases fell in, in the interests of game' preservation. 
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. Hor is it an adequate answer to say tliat mucli of .the ground tlius used 
is lieatlier - clad hill - side. It is essential to successful farming in the hill 
lands of the Scottish Highlands that the farms should have attached 
to them areas of hill - land as grazing grounds and the heather “ clad hills 
which are of no use for growing oats or barley, and which are now 
devoted to deer, should be used for grazing combined with afforestation. 
A few typical replies to schedules sent out by the Commission give evidence 
as to land at present under deer and game which could be used for small 
holdings. 

Aberdeenshire (R. B. 4). On the hill ground of..., one of th e finest sheep 
grazings in Aberdeenshire, 2,000 sheep were put off five years ago, and the 
ground is tying at present not even for deer but with the view of improv¬ 
ing it as a grouse moor. It is eminently suitable for small holdings. Large 
portions of it were in days gone b^^ cultivated as small holdings, from which 
the then occupiers were evicted to make room for grouse and deer. 

Inveiness-shire (S. S. S. 37). There is the farm of..., extending in 
area to 45 acres of arable and 500 acres of pasture, which was let a year 
ago as a game preserve. There is a vast area extending to several thousand 
acres at present under sheep which is suitable for cultivation, and a still 
larger area under deer which is suitable for grazing purposes. ’’ 

Perthshire (R. R. 38), The whole of the north side of... save the grazing 
of..., is now given up to deer. This comprises land which, until lately, was 
held in three good-going farms.'' 

(S* S. 99) There is a lot of grazing land held by the proprietors with 
reduced stocks of sheep, or even none, to improve grouse shooting. About 
EjCoo acres of this land, which is lightly stocked or cleared for grouse, is 
the best grazing land in the district, and would make half a dozen ideal 
small-holdings for shepherds.’" 


IQ. Farm servants. 


The census for 1911 showed a total of 86,334 servants (male and 
female) for Scotland. These are paid partly in cash and partly in kind. 
The Board of Trade made a most careful enquir}?- in 1910 into the earnings 
of men emplo3^ed on farms, showing that the average weekly rate of cash 
wages of the ordinary agricultural labourer in Scotland was 15s. id. and the 
estimated value of allowances in kind, 3s. lod., so that his average earnings 
per week amounted to i8s. iid., varying from 21s. 4d. in the county of 
Clackmannan to 13s. rod. in Shetland and the Orkneys in the extreme north. 

If the wages and earnings of men in charge of animals are included the 
average' for Scotland rises to 19s. 7d.. as compared to:i8s. 4d.foiiEngland, i8s., 
for Wales, and iis. 3d. lor Ireland: Enquiry further shows a notable increase 
■during the last fi.ve' years. The average mcrease over large areas of the country 
is;at: the rate of'from 2s.■ to 3sf per week. ■' 
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WMle wages are higher in-Scotland than in England the average yield 
per acre is also miiformly higher, as is shown by the following table which 
gives the average yield per acre for the ten years 1902-1911. 


Average yield per acre | 

I 

Scotland 

England 

Wales 

Wheat . . .•. 

Bushels. 

39-64 

31-^3 

27.17 . 

Barley . .. 

, » 

35-65 

33-43 

31.24 

Oats ... 

. » 

37-31 

42.27 

35-27 

Beans... 

. » 

35.61 

30.18 

! 27.12 

Potatoes.. 

. tons 

6.41 

6.09 

5.15 

Ttimii>s and swedes . . . -' . . 

. » 

16.27 


15.50 

Hay from rye grass, etc . . • 

. cwts. 

32.04 

30.12 

25.20 

Hay from permanent grass . . . 

. 5 )- 

29.11 

24-32 

19.86 


Thus we see that the country which pays the highest wages has also the 
best results. 

As in England, there is a movement in Scotland for shortening the 
length of the working day, which at present lasts from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
or until dnsk in winter, with about 3 hours extra in the case of horse and 
cattle-men. There is also a strong desire .on the part of farm-servants to 
secure the weekly half-holidays which may no^w be said to be universal for 
industrial workers in the United Elingdoni. 

, 9 Ehe farm-servants are housed on the farm, cottages for the married 
men forming part of the equipment provided by the landowner. Unmarried 
men are usually lodged in outhouses attached to the farms, where there 
is a great deal of overcrowding and discomfort, which is undoubtedly 
a contributor}^ cause to the increase of emigration. 


§ II. Development:. 

As a result of its enquiries the Report concludes that in most of the 
counties of Scotland there is very much under-development of the land, 
■and' that,;at the same time, there-a.i:e great possibilities- of sound' deyelop- 
ment on , a commercial and economic: basis.'There is in Scotland as highly 
developed'land and' as high-grade'stock as anywhere" in the world, but it-is, 
by-laTgely'increasing the productivityr of the/ less well-managed lands 
■that the prospect, of largelv'mcreased and certain rewards- is assured. - 
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THs increased productivity implies the application of increased capital 
to the soil, and with so inan3?' proprietors quite unable to assist in this, the 
case for full legal security for tenants is overwhelmingly strong and is a 
first condition of successful development. It is also pointed out that a 
great rural industiy pursued vigorously in other countries, the reclamation 
of waste land, is almost a lost industry in Scotland. 

The claims for development are all the more pressing as statistics 
clearly show that throughout the world the supplies of agricultural pro¬ 
duce are not at present keeping pace with the ever-growing demand, and 
the prices of the principal food stuffs show substantial increases. Moreover, 
from the point of view of the nation, it is in the highest degree desirable to 
secure a larger agricultural productivity within its own borders. 

Many authorities consider the development of co-operative methods 
essential to the success of a policy of small holders. In comparison with 
its development on the continent and in Ireland, agricultural organisation 
has made little headway in Scotland. The careful grading of goods is also 
a most important consideration, as is likevdse the regularit}^ of supply ; 
and beyond what can be achieved by co-operative action by small holders, 
is the question of improved railway and transit facilities. 

The establishment of credit banks to assist the small holder seems 
necessar^^ in view of the demands of intensive cultivation and the need for 
an increase in the capital invested in the soil, but beyond pointing out 
the need for land-banks, no definite suggestions on this head are made in 
the S.eport. 

Sources of national wealth which have been allowed to run waste in 
Scotland are its abundant resources in water-power. This is due in the first 
place to the concentration of industries near the great coal-beds in the 
south of the country, but also, in part, to the difficulty in obtaining access 
to land for the purpose of small industries, The proprietors are unwilling 
to depreciate the present value of the land as a sporting preserve by 
allowing small industries and small centres of population to grow up. There 
should be the right of appeal to a court against such unreasonable refusal 
on the part of a landowner. Just as the Land Court has already been given 
power to override the landlord's refusal to make land available in certain 
cases for agriculture, so equal power should be given as regards the refusal 
of facilities for access to land in the case of other industries. 


§ 12. Aeeorestation. 


Of the undeveloped resources of Scotland afforestation is one of the 
greatest. The Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation 
estimated that 6 million acres of land in Scotland were suitable for this 
purpose. The United Kingdom is almost entirely dependent on foreign 
supplies for its timber, yet few countries in Europe are better suited to 
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afforestation, Onl^^ 4-6 % of Scotland is devoted to forests as compared 
with 25.9 % in Germany and 32.6 % in Austria. 

As already stated, game preservation has had a deleterious effect on 
the development of woods. The Report points out that the afforestation 
of moorland and rough highlands would be of essential assistance to small 
holders, as it would provide an industry subsidiary to the principal one of 
cultivation of the land, affording remunerative w^ork for the farmer at the 
time when Ms labour is not demanded by the farm. When developed as a 
subsidiary industry, afforestation affords assistance to the development 
of a more economically successful small holdings policy and favours a more 
prosperous condition of the whole rural community. The Report expresses 
the opinion that it is no more necessary for the State to purchase large areas 
for the furtherance of afforestation than for the furtherance of agricultural 
holdings. Land suited for this purpose should be rented with security of 
tenure in accordance with the principles of the Small Landholders Act 
of 1911. 


§ 13. Agricultural education. 

The last few pages of the Report touch on agricultural education. 
The two central requirements in this direction are a stronger rural bias 
for elementary education in rural districts, and a means of bringing into 
actual application the latest developments and improvements in every 
branch of agriculture. For this purpose, a further extension of demon¬ 
stration and advisory work in the country districts would seem essential. 
Winter schools in suitable districts might be further developed, as well as 
the deliver}^ of lectures by experts. 

Under the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911, agricultural train¬ 
ing is placed under the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, which has taken 
agricultural instruction outside the walls of the college to the rural commun- 
it3" by means of count^’^ lecturers and organisers, assisted by expert 
demonstrators in such subjects as butter and cheesemaking, poultry- 
keeping, bee-keeping, rural household economy, and other industries 
connected with farm life. To-day every county ha Scotland is reached by 
this machinery. 

With the assistance of grants from the Development Commission fur¬ 
ther work is being done to promote the improvement of stock, the testing of 
seeds, and the use of scientific manures. In the elementary schools encour¬ 
agement is given to school gardening. ■ ■ 


§ 14. Principal recommendations. 

In summing up the results’ of, its-Enquiry, the Land Committee; 
makes a series .of recommendations of wMch the-following are the most 
important., 
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1. Protection against arbitrary eviction and arbitrary renting 
by the landowner should be given to all farmers, f'ailing agreem.ent as to 
terms of renewal at the end of his lease, the farmer should have the right of 
appeal to the Land Court, which should-have power to determine the period 
of the renew'al of the lease and the rent, subject alw^ays to the performance 
by the farmers of their duties towards the land and to the power to take 
' the land for small holdings or for purposes of greater utility; compensation 
being paid to the farmer in such a case on the basis of the improved fertility 
and improved equipment of the land, and for disturbance. The conditions 
of tenure required to be observed by the farmer in his duty to the land should 
be generally on the lines of those required of small landholders under the 
provisions of the Acts of 1911 and 1886. 

2. The schedules of compensation under the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act should be abolished and compensation to the tenant based on 
(a) continuous good farming and cultivation which increase the fertility of 
the land ; {b) improved equipment, compensation being assessed on the 
value of the improvements to an incoming tenant. 

3. The restrictions imposed in connection with the Ground Game 
Act should be removed, and the tenant farmer entitled to kill and take 
ground game himself and hj any person authorised by Mm. 

4. The policy of creating small holdings should be extended rapid¬ 
ly, and once an applicant is accepted as suitable the Board of Agri¬ 
culture he should he provided with a holding as soon as possible. 

5. It is essential that access to small holdings should be afford¬ 
ed to the poor man of character and energy. To ensure this, improved 
credit facilities should be provided. For tMs purpose the money at the 
disposal of the Board of Agriculture for the permanent equipment of new 
small holdings should be increased, and such advances might be made from 
a special fund created by the issue of a Land Stock, instead of being pro¬ 
vided out of revenue. There should also be provision of organised financial 
facilities for small holders. 

6. In creating new holdings the principles on wMich compensation 
should be paid to the proprietors are : (a) Where the normal value of the 
land for agricultural or pastoral purposes is not diminished by the com- 
pulsot}? creation of new small holdings no compensation should be paid to 
the proprietor in respect to their creation. {&) Ho compensation should in 
any case be paid for loss of sporting value through the constitution of such 
holdings, (c) Ho compensation should he paid for loss of control over the 
land or over tenants, or loss of social value” of an estate through the crea¬ 
tion of small holdings, {d) The compensation to be paid, failing agreement, 
should be determined in all cases by the Land Court. 

7. The Board of x^griculture should have power to require land- 
owners to fill in a form showing when leases of farms expire and whether 
the sitting tenant is an applicant for renewal. When the Board is of opin¬ 
ion-that there is a demand for-sjuali holdings in a- locality, audit ;is unable 
to secure by agreement that landpTOe,rs will make the, necessary ,:land avail¬ 
able, it should at once , prepare a preliminary schemeior new smallholdings 
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ill siicii locality in respect of farms where the leases are expiring and wdiere the 
sitting tenant is not apptying for the renew^al of his lease, or where he has 
a number of farms, or as regards ‘"led” farms. The Board should apply 
to the Land Court for its approval of this scheme, and on reasonable cause 
shown the Band Court would grant this application, limiting its operation 
to a period of six months. Within such time the proprietor should not be 
allowed to let the farm without the approval of the Board or the Band Court 
and the Board should complete its scheme for small holdings by the necess¬ 
ary^ negotiation wdth applicants, and failing agreement with the proprietor 
to accept the new tenants as small landholders, should be enabled to apply 
to the Band Court to have a compulsory^' order made. 

8 . Power should be given to the Board of Agriculture for the 
acquisition of land on lease for afforestation at a fair rent, to be fixed by 
the Band Court, failing agreement between the landowner and the Board. 
In any such arrangement it would be essential that the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture should have absolute power to deal with the land as it thought fit, 
including the powder to sublet to co-operative associations or Utility 
Societies. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, we would remind the reader that the statements made 
and views expressed in the foregoing summary are those of the Scottish 
Band Enquiry^ Committee and that, as the Committee consists entirely of 
members of a single political partyq. some alLow’'ance must be made for party 
bias. The Committee appears, how'ever, to have endeavoured to make an 
: impartial survey of agricultural conditions in Scotland and the Report is, 
therefore, entitled to serious consideration. 
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2. HOME INDUSTRIES IN THE HIGHEANDS 
AND ISLANDS OE SCOTLAND. 


SOURCE (OFEICIAX) : 

Report to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland on Horie Industries in the High¬ 
lands AND Islands. Edinburgh, 1914. Neill and Co. 


Introduction. 

In 1911, Dr. W. R. Scott, Lecturer on Political Economy in the Univ¬ 
ersity of St. Andrews, was appointed to investigate and report upon home 
industries in the congested districts of Scotland, and in particular on the 
relation of these industries to the life of the people in the Highlands and 
Islands. The investigator visited the Western Highlands and the Heb¬ 
rides early in 1912, and later on in the same year spent some time in the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands and on the mainland, in Caithness, Inverness- 
shire, Ross-shire and Sutherlandshire. In October, 1913, he presented to 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland a report which deals very fully with 
the Highland cottage tweed industry, hosiery-making in the Shetlands, 
and the kelp industry in the Orkneys and Hebrides, and refers more briefly 
to a large number of minor industries, including lace-making, wicker-work 
and basket-making, wood-carving, straw-plaiting and rug-making. 

In this article we shall practically confine onr attention to the three 
principal industries first mentioned and to the general question of the exer¬ 
cise of the powers of the Board of Agriculture in regard to home industries. 
Before passing to any description of the industries, however, it will be 
well to note briefly some of the characteristics of the Highlands and Islands. 
The region inclndes the counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, which together make up nearly 
half the total area of Scotland, These are the so-called crofting counties'' 
in which the land is cultivated by smah tenant holders who rent a small 
piece of arable land and enjoy a right of pasturage in the common land of 
the parish. Such a holder is known in Scotland as a '' crofter, '' and the 
holding itself is the "' croft.'' As the yield from the holdings is small 
at the best of times and infinitesimal in bad seasons, the crofter usually 
supplements Ms income by fishing, or by kelp-making, while the women of 
Ms household work at some home industry. The population of these 
seven counties, in 1911, was SSS^ooo, — only 7 per cent, of the population 
of Scotland, It has decreased constantly since 1851 when it was at its 
maximum of 395,000, Moreover, these counties include in their great total 
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area only 15 per cent, of tlie ctdtivated land in Scotland. The average 
size of a holding (exclusive of mountain or heath land used for grazing) 
is 24 acres as against 85 acres for the rest of Scotland. 

Agriculture in the Highlands and Islands, therefore, may be said to 
have a special character of its own which has been recognised in and 
emphasised by the special legislation applied to these regions in a series of 
acts, beginning with the Crofters^ Holdings Act of 1886 and ending with the 
Small Landholders (Scotland) Act of 1912. The working of the various 
acts is described in a recent article in this Bulletin (i) to which the reader 
may usefully refer. 

One point of quite minor importance may conveniently be explained 
here, namely, the inclusion of kelp-making in a report dealing with home 
industries. Strictly speaking it is not a home industry, since it consists in 
the burning of seaweed in the open air, and the carting and burning of 
seaweed is heavy work even for the men ; but, like home industries strictly 
so called it is supplementary to agriculture, and it is an important means 
of support in the Orkneys and several of the Hebrides. Further, the Board 
of Agriculture, for which the report was prepared, has powers and responsi¬ 
bilities in relation to '‘rural industries,/’ and kelp-making certainly 
falls under this head. 

The most important home industry — and in many respects the most 
t3q)ical — is the making of the well-known "Harris'’ and similar tweeds, 
and we shall describe this industry first. 


§ I. The cottage tweed industry in the Hebrides. 

Tweed which is either real “ Harris ” or is of the same type is made in 
the islands of Harris, Lewis, Korth Uist and South Uist, and to a small 
extent on the mainland, in the Western Highlands. The tweed is a very 
distinctive type of cloth, — light, loosely spun and woven, warm and elastic, 
— admirably adapted to the requirements of the golfer and the sports¬ 
man and, in general, all those persons who lead an active outdoor life in 
the country. The cloth, at its best, is made entirely by hand; but un¬ 
fortunately the term “Hand-made” applied to cloth is more than usually 
vague in its meaning, and this fact has been taken full advantage of by 
unscrupulous dealers. 

The processes through which the raw wool passes in the making of 
the tweed are washing and drying, teasing, dyeing, carding, spinning, 
weaving, and finishing. In all the processes, except the actual weaving of 
the yarn, the great majority of the workers are women. The nature of the 
dyes used is an important matter, the harmonious blending of subdued 
natural colours being one of the characteristics of real “ Harris. ” Most 

■ (i) M. Ramsay: Small Holdings in Scotland and the Effects of RecentEegisla-' 

tion Regarding Them. . Bulktm.of Economic and Socicd Intdiigence, February,' 1914. ' . . 
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of tke colours are obtained from vegetable dyes made from licbens, 
ferns, bracken, beatber and other plants wbich grow locally; and the fact 
that certain plants are common in one district and rare in others contrib¬ 
utes to give a distinct character to the product of each district, while the 
worker’s skill in blending the colours gives, it is claimed, an individuality 
" to each web of cloth., 

After dyeing, the wool is general^ sent to be machine-carded. Only 
in the case where the worker is very far from a carding mill is this part of 
the work still done by hand. The next process, when the carded wool 
has been returned to the worker, is the spinning, which occupies most of 
the time required for the making of the cloth. The spinning for a web of 
cloth (about 40 yards) will occupy a wmman who is an average worker 
for a full month or more, working eight hours a day. The temptation to 
substitute macHne-spim yarn for hand-spun ysun is obvious, if tweed 
woven from the former can be sold to an unsuspecting public as “Hand¬ 
made. ” After spinning comes weamng, and here again the woman who 
is nominally making the web sends the yarn to a weaver w^’ho charges a 
certain price per yard for making it into cloth. Finally, the worker, with 
the help of her friends, finishes the cloth by washing, stretching and drying 
it. The finishing, or as it is called the “ waulking ” of the cloth is made the 
occasion for something in the nature of a social gathering, the “waulking 
party ” of women being joined, in the evening when the w’-ork is over, by 
the men, and becoming a dancing party. 

Having made the cloth, the next concern of the worker is to find a 
market for it; and this brings us to the question of the organisation of the 
industry. Harris tweed-making had its beginning in the attempts to 
provide employment during a period of acute distress in the Highlands 
which lasted from 1836 till about 1850, and to some extent the organ¬ 
isation of it is regarded as a social and not as a purely economic question. 
The worker may dispose of the web to a local merchant or may sell it through 
one of two voluntary associations which exist, — the “ Scottish Home 
Industries Association” and the “Crofters’ Agency”, — both of which 
work so as to pay the workers as high a price as possible for their cloth, 
leaving either no profit at all or only a very small profit for the capital 
employed. The Associations either sell the cloth wholesale or sell it retail 
at exhibitions and in the shops, owned by the “Scottish Home Indust¬ 
ries Association ” in I/ondon and Edinburgh. The average price paid, 
in 1911, to makers of the tweed was 3s. per yard, and the cloth sold retail 
at 4s. 6 d, per yard. The margin of profit seems high; but the expense 
of maintaining a selling agency is heavy, and the associations have to bear 
a double risk of bad debts : workers to whom they have advanced mat¬ 
erial may not deliver the tweed, and some of the customers to whom they 

may not pay. ■ ,' - ’ ■ 

In addition to the two associations mentioned, which are concerned 
with tweed-making in the Islands, there exist a large number of smaller 
organisations,''known as Home Industries,Societies which aim at develop¬ 
ing tweed,-'and' ho'siery’-making and .other 'industries on the mainland. 
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Some of the latter societies' are very small and as a rule they have practically 
no capital at their disposal, so that their operations are hampered through 
their inability to pay cash to the workers as soon as the goods are finished. 
In 1909, the “ Co-operative Council of Highland Home Industries '' w^as 
formed to represent and assist the various societies, including also the 
'' Crofters*Agency ** and the '‘Scottish Home Industries Association.” 

Two questions of interest arise in connection with any home industry. 
What are the real earnings of labour ? and, what effect has the pursuit of 
the industry upon the health of the worker ? In the case of the cottage 
tweed industry a number of considerations must be borne in mind. In the 
first place the women, who form the bulk of the workers, when they are 
teasing, dyeing, spinning, etc. are utilising time which they could not other¬ 
wise occupy usefully. The land in most cases does not give full employunent 
to those who live on it, and the women cannot spend the whole day over 
their household duties. Nor do they work without interruption. They 
have duties which must be attended to both in the house and out of doors, 
so that they seldom have time to feel that the work is irksome or mono¬ 
tonous, As a rule they are working in healthy and pleasant surroundings, 
and such operations as the dyeing, washing and drying of the cloth are 
performed in the open air. Further, the worker sets her own rate of speed 
in working, and altogether the conditions under which tweed is made in 
Highland homes are very different from those which usually prevail 
in factories. The nominal earnings of workers in Harris, for all processes 
except weaving, are about los. a week. Where the wool used comes from 
the croft the worker has an, advantage over those who buy the wool, and 
she may earn ns. 6 d, a week. In factory work -— e,g., in a Dundee 
jute factory •— the same woman might earn about 25 per cent, more in 
wages, but she urould also spend more. 

Tweed-making is carried on chiefiy in winter when, under any circum¬ 
stances, the workers would be compelled to remain indoors a large part 
of the time. The workers can often work together and gossip as they 
work, and it has already been mentioned that the finishing of the web is 
made the occasion for a gathering together of relatives and friends to pass 
a social evening. As things are, life in the Highlands and Islands would 
undoubtedly, for a great many people, be poorer and more dreary without 
the tweed-making. ■ ■ 


§ 2. Hosiery-making in shetianb. 

It seems to be an historically established fact that the art of knitting 
was taught to the islanders in the Shetlands- by Spanish ' sailors, the 
survivors of a galleon belonging to the Armada, wrecked on the coast of 
Fair Island'in, 1588. Fair Island lies in'the channel between" the''Orkneys 
and'the''Shetlands,, and it is remarkable that the hosiery knitted there, still 
bC'Urs'traces in,' the ■ design "of the religious'emblems and' observances of 
the,originalinstrue'tofs.'' 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century the industry was apparently 
already an important one, as we learn from an old record of trade that in 
the year 1767, there were exported from Shetland 50,000 pairs of stockings 
valued at £ 1,250. At that time, and until some years later, the hosiery 
made was sold chiefly to foreign sailors who came to the Islands to fish, 
and the work was unknown to the people of the mainland. About 1790, the 
fineness of Shetland w^ool first attracted general attention at a time when a 
great impetus was being given to the production of wool throughout the 
whole of Scotland. According to the report of a Committee of the High¬ 
land Society which made investigations in 1790, the Shetland sheep was 
of a breed quite distinct from the kowland sheep and was supposed to have 
come originally from Norway. At that time the sheep were allowed to 
run wild upon the Islands and the wool was plucked from each animal 
instead of being shorn off in fleece. When the wool 'was first shown in 
Edinburgh it aroused a great deal of interest and is described as being 
extremely fine in texture, falling in soft ringlets and of a glossy and snowy 
appearance, equal, at least, to the best Spanish. 

By the year 1797, the value of the annual production of Shetland 
Hosiery had increased to £17,000. Stockings and shawls were the first 
articles produced. Veils, gloves, underclothing, gaiters, knitted articles 
for children's wear, cardigans and sweaters were added later, and at the 
present time the annual production is valued at about £ 30,000 a year. 

The organisation of the industry is of the simplest type. In some 
cases the wool is both hand-carded and hand-spun; in others it is sent 
to the mainland to be carded and spun by machinery; and in others again 
it is machine-carded in Shetland (where a single small mill exists), and is 
then spun by hand. Whether hand-spun or machine-spun wool is used 
depends upon the type of garment which is to be made. Some of the best 
workers prefer all their wool to be hand-carded, claiming that machine- 
carding ruins the finer fibres of the wool. With these workers it is not a case 
of unreasoning prejudice, since rhany of them have given a fair trial to 
machine-carded wool; and it is to be noted that Shetland wool lends itself 
particularly well to successful hand-carding. Shetland hosiery (except that 
made in Eair Island) is never d^^ed, but is made in the natural wool which 
occurs in a great variety of shades, from white to a very dark brown. Fair 
Island hosiery, on the other hand, is dyed in bright colours, and it is unfort¬ 
unate that the colours as a rule are not particularly well blended and the 
workers persist in making articles which are no longer in demand except 
as curiosities. Dr. Scott suggests that it would be worth while to investi¬ 
gate the characteristics of the Continental wool-work of the sixteenth 
century which is without doubt the model from which the Fair Island designs 
have been copied. At present, he says, the workers '' just fail to secure 
rich and harmonious effects. " 

It is not easy to make any exact calculation as to the earnings of the 
workers, and this for two reasons : the truck system—payment in goods 
instead of in cash — is still common; and the workers keep no record of 
the hours they work. Those who know the industry well are of opinion 
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that the women on the crofts make from 4s. to 6s. a week by knitting or 
spinning, so that on a croft where the wife and daughters knit industriously 
in their spare time, their earnings represent an important addition to the 
family income. And the “ disutilityof the labour involved is probably 
very low, at least in the case of women for whom hosiery-making is purely 
a spare time occupation. When spinning and knitting are practically the 
sole means of support, as is sometimes the case when a woman has been left 
a widow, they naturally become monotonous if not laborious tasks, and, as 
long hours must necessarily be worked to gain a living, the disutiHt3^ of 
labour in these cases is high. But here social custom in the Islands light* 
ens the burden. Poor persons who have to make their living by hosier^-* 
making are in the habit of making small presents to people who have W'ool, 
and in return they receive exceptionally good value when they come to buy. 
It is probable that there is often a balance of enjoyment for the workers 
in the performance of their tasks. This is certainly true of the carding of 
the wool, which like the finishing of the web of cloth in the Hebrides, is 
made a social function. As Dr. Scott puts it: On the western side of 
the largest island the function, known as a cairdin,occupies an im¬ 
portant place in the life of the younger members of the community. In fact, 
the faces of the spinners always brighten whena cairdin ” is mentioned — 
those of the more youthful knitters wfith pleasant anticipations, those 
of the older workers with kindly recollections. ” 

The workers sell the articles they make direct to local merchants, 
who, since the provisions of the Truck Acts have been enforced, are compelled 
to pay in cash. The merchants sell a certain amount of hosiery^ to the sum¬ 
mer visitors who come to the Islands, but they” sell the bulk of it whole¬ 
sale to I<ondon dealers. There are complaints from time to time from the 
dealers that garments are badly shaped. This defect is due, as a rule, to 
carelessness or the lack of proper appliances in the last stage of production, 
— the washing, stretching and drying of the knitted articles. Defective 
garments are returned to the merchant in Shetland, and, as he has already 
paid the wurker, he has to bear the loss himself. Naturally he protects 
himself by ofiering, in general, a slighter lower price for work, so that ulti¬ 
mately all the workers pay for the carelessness of a few. The success of 
the whole industry depends upon the maintenance of a high standard of 
quality. Shetland wool is of extraordinar5r fineness of texture and w^ell- 
knitted well-finished garments made from it will alw^ays find a market at 
good prices. But if the work deteriorate in quality it 'will not be able for 
long to compete against machine-made hosiery which, year by year, is 
improving in quality and finish. 

One problem of fundamental importance to the success of the industry 
has still to be solved, namely, how to prevent machine-made goods from 
being sold as hand-made. It is admitted that there is often considerable 
ambiguity — to use a , mild term — in ' connection with: the, description 
Hand-made,'' and even with respect to the word “ Shetland, “ though 
the firm,that issued the label “ Warranted best quality ~ A"'A Shetlmi '.-, 
'4'oz. full weightManufactured, in Germany .can hardly • be:accused,, of 
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an3i:liii2g but au astonisMng ingenuousness.' The difficult}’* arises chiefly 
from the fact that a garment is often machine-made as to one' process 
and hand-made -as to another, and the only solution seems to be the 
one suggested' Dr. Scott, namely, that the finished articles before 
leaving Shetland shall be submitted to public inspectors who, after' 
examination, 'shall affix to each an appropriate label which shall be a 
full and accurate description of the class to which'the, article-belongs. 
Thus, for a garment made entirely b}’* hand, the label might read: “ Shet¬ 
land Hosiery: Hand-carded, Hand-spun, Hand-krdtted. ” ' ' 

Such a s3^stem of inspection is quite practicable. Dir. Scott suggests 
that the inspectors might be officials appointed b}" the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland and that the system might be made self-supporting by charg¬ 
ing a small fee for each article inspected. The method proposed has 
certain decided advantages. It w-ould ensure that each veorker received 
full credit for the hand-work which had entered into the making of each 
article, and it would be a reliable guarantee to the customer as to the 
t3rpe of article he was buying. Moreover,'it has the advantage of being 
quite impartial, simply describing each article and leaving to others 
to pronounce upon the respective merits of hand-made and machine- 
made goods. 


§ 3. The keep industry. 


Kelp is made from seaweed, either cut from the rocks with sickles or 
thrown up on the shore by the waves after rough weather. The seaweed is 
collected, and after partial drying in the sun is gradually burnt in kihis' 
which ma}’' be specially constructc'd, though a kiln is often no more than 
a shallow hole dug in the earth. When a sufficient quantity of seaweed 
has been burnt, the kelp-makers stir the hot ashes with long poles until a 
glutinous mass is formed of the consistenc}’* of moist claj^. When the whole 
mass has been well worked with the poles it is covered up to protect it from 
rain and allowed to cool. When cold it is of a greyish or leaden colour, and 
in consistency and weight resembles coarse lava. In this form it is export¬ 
ed, being valuable chiefly for the iodine and potash salts which it yields. 

The industry was introduced into Orkne}? in 1722 and the first cargo 
of kelp produced was exported to Newcastle. The crofters were strongly 
opposed to the new industry and for long refused to undertake the work, 
serious rioting occurring when attempts were made to bring' kelp-makers 
from a distance. The crofters affirmed, as the grounds of their opposition, 
that the''seaweed was required as manure, ■ and'that the smoke' of the burn¬ 
ing drove the fish away. It would seem that neither complaint was well 
■founded':' the fishing had failed in the 'Orkne3^s more than twenty years 
''before'kelp^making was introduced, and the fact that kelp is made in any 
./'■district, need.'.'not'prevent the crofters-from obtaining a sufficient , supply of 
;■ suitable,.'"Seaweed as^fertiliser, for'their, land.' From the Orkneys, the ind- 
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ustry spread to Kortli Uist and other islands in the Hebrides, and tlioiigli 
at first the price x^aid for the kelp was low, even a low price meant an 
appreciable and welcome addition to the resources of the crofters. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the industry than the 
fluctuations in the market price of the product. In the first years the 
price was sometimes less than £i a ton. From 1740 to 1760, the average 
price was £2, 5s. and the price rose steadily to an average of £9 a ton 
for the years between 1790 and 1800. For a number of 3'ears during the 
war with France the price was as high as £ 20 per ton, and the average from 
1800 to 1830 was £10, los. Prices began to fall after 1812, and b^' 1840 
they had fallen as low as from £ 3 ,ios, to £ 4 a ton. There was some improve¬ 
ment in price immediately after 1840 but the industry as a whole w'as 
in a state of depression from 1840 to 1870 and in some XDlaces kelp-making 
was abandoned as unprofitable. There has been, upon the whole, a recov¬ 
ery of the industry since that date, and in more than one way the position 
of labour in it has improved. At one time the whole of the kelp produced 
in a particular district was shipped in bulk and the proceeds were divided 
on the basis of the weight of kelp contributed ot the shipment. Now the 
kelp made by each family is kept distinct, being packed in bags and duty 
labelled, and is paid for on the basis of quality as well as quantity, each 
parcel shipped being anatysed at the factory. A detailed return as to the 
sale is made in every case, so that any mistake made can be detected at once 
and corrected, and disputes as to the amounts due to the workers, once 
very common, now seldom occur. Since 1905 there has been a large in¬ 
crease in production and the prospects of'the industry^ are distinctly good. 


§ 4. The POSITION op the board of agriculture for Scotland 
IN relation to home industries. 


There are, in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, a number of 
home industries of minor importance (i), but enough has already been said 
to show that these industries play an important part in the economic life 
of a large number of the people. In fact, where the crofter population is 
dense, home industries which enable the women-folk to add to the family 
income are really necessary if the people are to live at all; while it Is , to 
,t,he extension of such industries that attention may be most hopefully 
directed in any endeav^our to raise the standard of living of the people 
throughout the Highlands and Islands. 

Nor, as Dr. Scott points out more- than once, is it from a purely econ- 
'0,mic point of,, view only that it is desirable, to encourage' and develop 

. (i) Among those referred to by Dr. Scott'm his report are: lace-mafemg, at Tarberi 
and New,PitsHgo ; basket-maMng at Portree, Ealmtiir and a,few other places ; wood-carving 
■at, Connel and Tarbert,; rag-maMng in, thcShetlands ; ,and ,(npon a, 'Very' small scale) metal- 
,work, ■ violin-maldng, straw-plaiting,, .pottery and the making of sealskin shoes. 
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liome industries. Work at these industries has a social and educative 
value which cannot be overlooked. It has repeatedly been asserted that 
the inhabitants of the Highlands are indolent. Dr. Scott is certain that 
as far as the women are concerned, the charge is unfounded, but adds that 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the men work less steadily 
and consistently than the women. The women, in fact, have been trained 
by the work which they take up in their spare time,to habits of industry : 
the men,, whose main occupation as small farmers leaves them vdth much 
idle time on their hands, have not the resource of the home industries, 
and never acquire the same povvers of steady application ‘which the women 
acquire while they are still 3^oung. The remedy is in the’'Introduction of 
home industries suitable to male workers, or the extension of rural industries 
such as kelp-making. 

Dr. Scott suggests another reason wh^'^ home industries and industries 
supplementary to agriculture should be encouraged in the Highlands. The 
Celtic temperament, he thinks, is one which requires change of occu]i'ation. 
'' It seems ”, he says. ” to want that inertia which starts slowly buDcon¬ 
tinues long : rather it begins qnicMy; and, while for a short period it cfen 
work long hours most intensely, a time comes before long when a change 
occupation, is needed. It is for these reasons that specialisation need not 
be expected to occupy a large place in Highland labour economy.” The 
inference which w’e are left to draw is that in the Highland labour economy 
there is place for a number of industries which will provide part-time 
occupation, especially for the men. 

The experience of other countries, — Ireland is an example near at 
hand, — shows that home and rural industries can best be built up upon ' 
the foundation of a good s^’^stem of technical instruction. The success of 
most home industries depends upon keeping the taste and skill of the work¬ 
ers at a high level. The product of the home industry* must be something 
with which the factory product can never quite compete ; and one of the 
dangers w’-hich constantly threatens the permanence of a home industry 
is that those who direct the fortunes of the industry, misconceiving the 
true interests of all concerned, may attempt to organise it for compet¬ 
ition wdth the factory industry-. In such an event the artistic level of 
the work produced is bound to fall, and inemtably, with all the advantages 
for organised production which the factory possesses, the' home industry 
will gradually decline and finally disappear. 

The few considerations which’ have just been presented suggest to 
some extent the manner in' which - the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
can best use its powers in relation to home industries. 

The Board'has the general duty of “promoting the.interests,of rural 
industries in Scotland ,” ; and further, “ may undertake the collection and 
preparation of ,■ statistics relating to agriculture, forestry and other rural 
industries, and make: ,or aid in making such enquiries, experiments, and" 
xe'Search, and collect or aid in collecting .such information relating thereto. 
a.S' they'','think 'Advisable. ” , And. again, under tbe'.'Sm.all 1/andholders 
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(Scotland) Act^ it is the duty of the Board “ to promote, aid, and develop 
instruction in rural industries 'd 

It is a fortunate circunastance that in Scotland the home industiievS at 
which the crofting families work depend ver3' largety up the crofts them¬ 
selves for their raw material. Hosiery-making in Shetland ow-es its success 
in a very large degree to the fineness of the local wool; the tweed industry 
calls for a regular supply of wool of high qualit5r; and basket-making 
ivhich is one of the most promising of the minor industries, can only 
succeed if suitable osiers can be procured abundantly and at a reason¬ 
able cost. 

The Board of x 4 griculture, therefore, has it in its power to promote 
the success of a number of industries by promoting agriculture in general, 
and, in particular, by encouraging sheep-breeding and taking steps to 
improve the quality of the wool produced. A large part of the wool used for 
tweed-making in the Hebrides has to be imported, as the local supply is 
insufficient; and moreover, the w^ool produced on the crofts is not good 
enough for the best Harris tweeds. There has, without doubt, been a steady 
deterioration in the quality of the sheep bred in the Hebrides, and vShetland 
w?’ool shows signs of very similar deterioration. To this side of the problem 
the Board is already devoting serious attention, and steady progress is 
being made. All the activities of the Board in this direction may be expected 
to react upon home industries providing them with better raw materials and 
with a more abundant supply. 

But the provision of raw materials is not sufficient. It does not solve 
the problem of starting new industries or of raising the level of the work 
done in existing industries. Organised technical instruction is needed if 
either of these objects is to be achieved. 

Hr. Scott suggests that such instruction should be furnished in the 
poorer districts in connection with an}^ industry" which it is proposed 
to start, provided that after a careful examination of all the circumstances 
there seems to be a fair prospect of the industry succeeding. The instruct¬ 
ion provided should be temporar^^. After instruction for one or two years 
the workers should be left to themselves ; if the^^ succeed by their own 
‘ efforts in building up anything in the nature of an industr}' they might 
receive a further course of instruction after an interval of some years. 
In this wa}/ new processes and any new^ developments of .the industry 
would be brought to their notice and they w^ould be encouraged to make' 
further efforts. ,A second course of instruction wDuld,,in fact, be a , reward 
for good work done, and an incentive to do still better. 

■With respect to existing industries, the rule that instruction shoiffd 
be'. temporary still'holds, good. The efforts of the instructor provided 
should in every, case be' concentrated upon some particular problem, 
.and when,the problem has b'een satisfactorily solved in one district the 
instructor should move on to another. It has already been, proved, by 
the experience of, the Congested Districts Board in the Harris tweed in¬ 
dustry, that such instruction is .capable of yield,ing excellent results, \ 4 ffien 
.the'.tweed made, in the Hebrides first became known to n.' wide inarket'.',,. 
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it was inferior in two important points, — in d3^eing and in weaving. 
Instruction was provided by tbe Congested Districts Board and a great 
deveiopment of tbe trade resulted. Faults wMcb were common in the cloth 
twenty years ago are now rarety seen. There is still room however for 
improvement and development. The weavers, as a rule, work well; but 
the range of patterns which they produce is narrow, and much might be 
done to'extend it. There is also a dye problem to be solved. New col¬ 
ours and new shades have been introduced but, as Dr. Scott says, '' there 
is more than a suspicion that many of the new colours fade/' and a 
considerable amount of research will have to be done in order to deter¬ 
mine and make known which colours are really fast. 

The provision of suitable instruction should be the duty of the Board : 
the supervision of the instruction, however, should devolve upon local 
committees. In the first place many local committees for the encourage¬ 
ment of home industries already exist, and it is desirable for many reasons 
that the services of the voluntaiy workers on these committees should 
be utilised as fully as possible. In tbe second place, only a local com¬ 
mittee, w^hose members are familiar with the industry concerned, is in 
a position to decide to ivhom the instruction shall be given, when it shall 
be given, how far it is fulfilling its purpose, and the many other questions 
which are bound to arise. A local committee ", writes Dr. Scott, “ must 
suppty qualities of the same kind as those found in tbe board of directors 
of a well-managed joint-stock compan}^ and in addition, many of those of 
managers of departments. In all borne work it must maintain the qual- 
it}^; it must also try to impiove designs and to extend its market. These 
efforts are largely personal, depending on the disposition and opportunities 
of the individual members. If the popular account of the national char¬ 
acter for shrewdness, prudence and foresight is accurate, Scottish home 
industries should have a distinct advantage over those of all other coun¬ 
tries in their management." 

In another matter of great importance to the future of many of the home 
industries the Board of Agriculture should be pre|)ared to furnish expert 
advice and assistance, namely, in the case of proposed schemes for utilis¬ 
ing small units of mechanical power. Throughout the Highlands and 
Islands there are innumerable small rivers and waterfalls, each capable 
of furnishing motive power to a small mechanical plant The chief obs¬ 
tacle to their utilisation is the lack of mechanical knowledge among the 
people and the difficulty of obtaining advice from an expert engineer. 
The Board should, upon request, examine any proposed scheme for turning 
water power to use in driving simple machinery; and the adoption of 
mechanical power might in many cases lead to the foimdation of a new' 
industry or to the extension of one already established. ■ 

Finally, 'Dr. Scott is'Of opinion that it is the duty of the Board ■ to 'ex¬ 
amine the; question of co-operative 'credit in' relation tO : home industries, 
and to assist in developing'a system of credit societes, shQ'uld' such a' system 
prove upon examination to bO'adapted to the needS' of thC''workers.; . There, 
is good reason to believe'that'''co-operative credit'. would he'of .great assist- 
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aiice in developing certain home industries. The worhers need a certain 
amount of capital before they can begin work. The woman who Iciiits 
hosiery needs probably less than any other worker, yet even she needs a 
supply of w’-ool; and if she cannot buy it herself she must be indebted to 
some person who advances it. This person is usually the merchant who 
buys the finished articles, so that the worker finds herself continually 
bound to work for one employer. The dangers of such a system are obv¬ 
ious, and have been illustrated over and over again in connection with 
different industries in every country in the world. The rvorker should be 
able to buy such raw material as is needed, freely, in the cbea]3est market 
accessible, and to sell the finished product, with like freedom, to the highest 
bidder. A credit society by advancing comparatively small amounts 
for the purchase of material might place the workers in home industries 
in a position of something like economic freedom. It w^ould not be nec¬ 
essary to form credit societies specially for workers in home industries. 
It would, indeed, be better if a single society in each locality undertook 
to provide credit to the crofters for agriculture and to the crofters' wdves 
and daughters for spinning, wreaving, knitting, etc. One of the difficulties 
in conducting a purely agricultural credit society lies precisely in the fact 
that the funds of the society are all required by borrow^ers about the same 
time, and are in the same way repaid about the same time. The crofter 
for his farming operations would usually require a loan in the spring, which 
he would repay before the end of the year; and an agricultural credit 
society would be likely to have a very large part of its small capital lying 
idle during the winter. But it would be towards the beginning of winter 
that the women would require advances to enable them to work at their 
customary home occupation, and thus the funds of the society might find 
profitable employment all the year round. 


We shall conclude by reproducing the figures relating to -home industries 
in 1911 \Yhich are presented in. the form of an appendix to the report., ■ The 
figures are as follows, the amounts shown being the value of the products 
which found their way to the open market: 
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Statistics of certmn rural industries. 

Harris tweed (including tweed made in l>wis, ISTortii ITistj 

South Hist, St. Edlda, Sk3^e, Isla^u Orkney and Shetland) £ 83,399 
Sales of twenti'-foiir Home Industries Associations on tLe main¬ 


land. These sales consist chiefly of tweed ....... 6,292 

Shetland hosier}?*. 30,390 

Tace made at Tarbert .. 150 

Straw and basket-work’. 994 


£ 121,225 


It win be noted that kelp is not included in the above list. Fo figures 
are furnished in the report as to the total value of the kelp produced in 
Scotland in recent years, and we know only that, in 1911, good prices 
were being obtained, the output was increasing, and the situation of the 
industry was stronger than it had been for many years previously. 







MISCELLANEOUS INFORj\IATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES., 


BRAZIL. 

Eeberai. agricuettjrae coeonies in 1913. — According to the Re¬ 
port presented to the President of the Republic in July, 1914,137 the 
Minister of Agriculture, the agricultural colonies belonging to the Federal 
Government were fourteen in number at the end of * 1913 and ‘were 
established in the States of Espirito vSanto, Rio.de Janeiro, Minas Geraes, 
Sao Paulo, Parana and Santa Catharina. 

These colonies covered an area of 4,060 square kilometres and had 
a population of 5,810 families, consisting of 29,316 persons, of original 
nationality,as follows: 


Original 

Nationality 

Families 

ludhddual 

Members 

German. 

1,041 

5.234 

Austrian.■ . . 

1,914 

9.151 

Belgian ......... 

2 

13 

French. 

26 

125 

Spanish. 

73 

3S7 

Dutch ........ 

54 

313 

Italian. 

120 

739 

Japanese. 

29 

170 

Portuguese. 

103 

549 

Russian. 

1,283 

5.034 

Swedish. 

2 

4 

Sviss. 

24 

131 

]\Iiscellaneoiis. 

6 

40 

Brazilian .. 

1.134 

6,426 

Total. . . 

• ■ 5.810 

29,316 


CHINA. 

The reeorm o,f the eand tan in 'China. —As China can no longer 
borrow, abroad on account of the war, she^ has been trjdng to find in 
her own country the money she requires. , 'Shehasdhiis been led to discover 
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resources iinsiispected by her. The home loan of sixteen .million dollars 
was subscribed to the amount of twent^^ five million, which suggested to the 
Government the idea, not ^’et hovrever put into execution, of a new appeal 
to Chinese “ capitalists''. The new taxes decided on a year ago have to a 
large extent given the results expected of them. But it is above all the 
taxes reorganized hy foreigners that contribute to fill the Treasury: the mari¬ 
time customs dues and the tax on salt. The gains obtained through these 
two branches of national revenue have reminded the Government that 
Sir Robert Hart formerly suggested a reform of infinite^ greater importance 
than that of the maritime customs, with which his name remains associated : 
the reform of the land tax. In an essentialh" agricultural country like 
China, with such extensive areas of fertile land, the land tax ought to be by 
far the most remunerative. Now it scarceN brings in more than 50,000,000 
taels, (i) whilst Sir Robert estimated the amount that could be exacted 
without oppression of the taxpayers at 400,000,000 taels. 

But if the reform appears highly desirable, it unfortunately presents 
serious difficulties. The first is that an edict of #713 definitely fixed the 
rate for the land tax, guaranteeing the population for ever against its in¬ 
crease. The last Manchns did not feel themselves strong enough to touch 
a matter thus settled for ever. The Government, doubtless, does not con¬ 
sider itself bound by the edict of 1713, but prudence must advise the Re¬ 
public to avoid an increase of taxation against which the Monarchy has 
guaranteed the people. It is true that, if the amount of the land tax as 
shown in the statements of revenue does not exceed the figure fixed in 1713,, 
still a large number of additional taxes have been for a long time success¬ 
ively accumulating by the side of the land tax, t^rate of the principal tax 
not being tliereb}’' raised as these others only accompany it. Such are 
among many others the charge joy collection, the tax on exchange of the local 
token coins for taSs and last of all the surcharge, which is only a second 
land tax, increasing several times, in certain provinces, that established in 
1713. Taking into consideration all these additions and the subterfuges 
resorted to during the course of the land tax from the purse of the tax pa^^er 
to the public Treasury, Mr. Morse arrives at the conclusion that Honan, 
where the land tax 3delds officiall^^ 8,500,000 taHs, realty pa^^s more than 
28,000,000, taels. An investigation made Parker in Szechwan shows 
that the accessor^" taxes accompanying the land tax in that province in¬ 
crease its amount tenfold. 

It is therefore certain that the Government must be able to increase 
the' yield of the' tax without increasing the burden. Much rather, according 
to the Hong Kong Daily Press, if it succeeded in .collecting the whole of 
the land tax, would it diminish it considerabty. In any. case the Governors 
'Of the': provinces have been invited to send delegates to a conference at 
Pekin to prepare' a complete plan. Meanw^hile, way" of experiment, 
"the reform is. being' attempted in two provinces, Chehkiang and Kiangsu. 

Tte aistoffls 'taa 'is'.wortli on an average 3 . 2S fri' 
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A land stirve}' office has been instituted -at Pekin, under the direction 
of General Tsao-To to revise the estimates made in 1713, to make a return 
of the land brought under cultivation since that date and dhdde the 'farms 
into several classes according to their fertility. 

It is anticipated that the complete realisation of the reform will take 
seven years. The improvement it will make in the public finances will 
then be rather dela3:’ed, and on the other hand it is probable that the 
receipts wffil remain far below Sir Robert Hart's estimate, But the Govern¬ 
ment can not be too much praised for its initiative. 

(Suinniarised from tlie Indo-Clmioise of March-April,, 1915), 


FRANCE. 


Utilisation of prisoners of war for agriculture. — In reply to a 
question put by the Deput^y M. Girod, the Minister of War laid dowm the 
following conditions for the employment of prisoners of wmr in agricultural 
work. The farmer must feed and lodge the prisoners; he must further pay 40 
centimes per man per da^^: that is 20 centimes for clothes and articles of 
personal use, and 20 centimes pocket money'. The gangs will consist of 20 
men and the applicant will obtain them through the departments, com¬ 
munes and syndicates. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Financial assistance granted by the cantons for the encour- 
AGE 3 ^^ENT OF HORNED CATTLE iMPROVEiviENT. — The financial assistance the^ 
Swiss cantons give to encourage horned cattle improvement may be classi¬ 
fied as follows: 

1. Prizes to individuals. 

2. Subsidies granted to syndicates and prizes to groups, 

3. Payment towards expenses of experts. 

4. Subsidies in connection with mountain pastures. 

5. Miscellaneous subsidies in connection with horned cattle im¬ 
provement. 
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The following table show^s the total expenditure supported by the 
cantons in connection with horned cattle improvement in 1912. 


Cantons 

Total 

' Expenditure 

; Expenditure 

i 

: per 

; 100 head of cattle 

1 

Expenditure 

1 per 

1,000 persons 
engaged 
in agriculture 

Glarus . 

16,450 

1 191.23 

3,572-98 

Orisons. 

96,870 

I 178.40 

2,387.90 

Geneva .. 

I 12,625 

1 171.2S 

1,446,32 

BMe-Citv. 

I 2,248 

159.32 

1,536.56 

Valid. 

' 94,646 

10S.9S 

1 1,326.85 

S. GaU. 

87,164 

! 103.19 

1 2,050.38 

Fribourg. 

70,078 

92.20 

1,505.47 

Scbwyz. 

22,632 

1 91.53 

1,792.35 

Scliaflliausen. 

8,514 

87.47 

7S1.31 

Neuchatel. . .. 

15,990 

78.16 

1,459-87 

Zug. 

9,132 

77.92 

1,852.70 

Zuricii. 

67,985 1 

76,98 

1,088.56 

Appenzell E.. 

12,467 

75.26 

2,oSo.6o 

Appenzell 1 . 1 

4 > 95 i 

68.41 

1,988.35 

Nidwald... 

4425 

66.33 

1,210-- 

Obwald. .. 1 

6,338 

66.33 

1,128.96 

Berne. 1 

148,000 

62.22 

9S7.43 

Solothiirn. . . . '. 

19,089 

57*27 

801.72 

Valais.. ; 

25,085 

49.S0 

447.23 

nri. . .. 

4,088 

48.46 

671.37 

Bale-Country.■. 

8,969 

47.46 

669.57 

TburgaU' ... : 

26,143 

45.89 

877.23 

Ticino. 

14,568 

44-91 

315-15 

Aargau . . . ,'.. 

1 27,003 1 

37.68 

470.88 

Euceme .. 

i 34,374 1 

36.69 

766.37 


' . As w^e have said, a large proportion of this assistance is given to the 
'Cattle Improvement and Mountain Pasture Syndicates in the different 
.countries.''' 

: In' order,better to show the increase in the expenditure, of the cantons, 
since 1880 in behalf of cattle improvement, we add the follow'ing table, premis- 
..ingrthat the, figures include not only the expenditure in behalf of 'horned 
''■'eattle, improvement but also that in behalf of'horse, pig and go at,,improve-, 

'ment.',',' 
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Il8 MISCEI^LANBOUS INFORMATION REEATING TO AGRICUETURAI,' ECONOMY 


We shall now briefly consider the results obtained through the action 
of the cantons in promoting and improving cattle improvement. The 
figures we publish are reproduced from the publication on the Collectwe 
Exhibits of the Cantonal Departments of AgriculUire at the National Exhibition 

of Berne, 

Between 1886 and 1911 the amount of Swiss horned cattle had increased 
by about one fifth. In fact, in 1886 Switzerland had 1,212,538 head of 
horned cattle, W'hich had increased in 1911 to 1,443,438 head. There was 
thus an increase of 230,945 head or 19.05 %. 

The Canton now possessing the largest number of head is Berne, 
(316,868). Then come hncerne (113,034), Zurich (111,034), Vaud (108,210) 
S. Gall (106,513), Bribourg (101,796) etc.. 

The canton that show^sthe largest increase per cent for the period 1886- 
1911, is Thiirgau with 42.12 %; then come Bucerne (31.7%), Fribourg 
(31.17 %) and Bale-Country' (30.23 %). We find the average increase for 
the w^hole of Switzerland (19.05 %) w'as exceeded also in the cantons of 
Zitg, Obw^ald, Zurich, Aargau, Appenzell I., Berne and S. Gall. The 
cantons in w'hich there w^as an increase below’’ the average for all Switzer¬ 
land w’ere Schafihatisen, Vaud, Geneva, Neuchatel, Nidwald, Schwyz, 
Appenzell E., Giisons and Glarus. Four cantons show'ed a decrease, namely 
Uri, Valais, Ticino and Bale-City. 

(Summarised from a series of articles published in the A gricoltore Ticinese 
of Eocamo, Numbers of January loth., February 6th. and February 

2iSt., 1915). . . 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBEICATIONS RELATING 
TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOIMY IN GEN'ERAL. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


MOREIfAIsD (W. H.): The W4R 4.n'd Im>u.N WHEiT. In the Qumterly Revwui, No 444, 
July, 1915, pp. 94-107. 


The writer thinks that economists will look back to the 5^ears begin¬ 
ning with 1914 as an era of great experiments, and that, of experiments 
already in progress, few are bolder and few of greater interest than the 
undertakiog of the Indian Government to regulate the price of food 
throughout the vast area of the Dependenc}^ 

Superficially, the Government scheme is simple. India exports 
annually some tw’O million tons of wheat, about a fifth of the total crop, 
and by assuming control of all export sales the Government authorities 
are able effectively to regulate the price of wheat throughout the whole of 
India. No private exports are allowed; the Government will buy wheat 
in quantities and at prices to be determined by itself, will ship this wheat 
to the Tondon market and will retain, for the benefit of the countrj’' as a 
whole, an}'- x.)rofit3 that may be derived from these gigantic operations. 

Mr. Moreland is of opinion that the Government scheme as an emer- 
genc3’ measure is likely" to prove successful. India sales for export are in 
the hands of a small number of important firms and there w’as a serious 
danger that, tempted b^" high prices in the foreign markets, these firms 
might push exports to such an extent as to leave the people of India with¬ 
out sufficient food. This danger has been avoided b}" effecting a comprom¬ 
ise in the price. The producers of 'wheat, hearing exaggerated accounts 
^f the high prices ruling abroad, had been expecting to reap very high 
profits, —an expectation which the action of Government will very largelj’ 
disappoint; but, on the other hand, the consumers of wheat who are not also 
producers will be guaranteed sufficient wheat for their needs at reasonable 
prices. TJconomic forces left to themselves would have transferred a con¬ 
siderable amount of wealth from the classes which consume and do not 
produce wheat, into the pockets of the producers of wheat. The action 
of Government has prevented such a transfer, and the scheme, therefore 
ma}" have indirect results which were not contemplated hy the authorities. 

When the need for wheat w^as realised in India last September the 
cultivators in some British provinces and in some of the Native States 
were urged to plant wheat in preference to other crops, such, for example, as 
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oil-seeds. The Government lias now deprived wheat producers of a 
part of what tlie^mre inclined to regard as their legitimate profits, and next 
season cultivators may be discouraged from soudng wheat, or at least 
from increasing their sowings. It is quite possible that the need for 
wheat may be more urgent nest summer than this, and it would be regret¬ 
table if it were found that the cultivators were disinclined to make an}- 
special effort to increase production. If the authorities succeed in their 
immediate aim without serioush' shaking the confidence of the peasants 
in their ulterior motives tlie3" will have good reason to congratulate them¬ 
selves. 


FRANCE. 

C^;NET (A)-: des BLujitations a eon siarche ex de la petite propriete. 

{Handbook of Cheap Dtoelling Houses a-nd Small Holdings). Paris, librairie Dalloz, 1914. 


The collection of Dalloz’s Manuels has just been enriched the add¬ 
ition of an excellent volume on .cheaj) dw'elling houses and small holdings. 
ItS' author, M. A. Cenet, vras w’ell prepared for the task of writing it, in 
his capacit}" of Secretarj' to the Cheap Dwelling House Patronage Commit¬ 
tee of the arrondissemeiit of L^^ons and Vice-president of the National 
Federation of Co-operative Cheap Dwelling House Societies ; he has had 
eminenth^ practical experience. 

The work consists of tw'o parts, of nearly" equal length. In the first, 
the author has studied ver\" carefully and methodically" the various organ¬ 
izations, with which the readers of this Bulletin are w'ell acquainted, for pro¬ 
paganda. ill favour of, inspection and building of cheap dwelling houses. 
The second part is a vei^" complete collection of forms for guidance, such 
as could onl}" iiaveb een made by a man of practical experience and includes 
every tiling the builder of cheap dw^elling houses or the fotmder of a society" 
for the purpose requhes to know in the matter of lawc Model rules, deeds 
or contracts, regulations, and book keeping'forms pass before the reader's 
e^’CS without wear3fiiig Mm, owMg to most successful printing. IsL Genet's 
book is a vade mecuiii for practical men. 


GRBAT BRITAIN AND IRBTAND., 


AVINCKWORTH .(C. Allen): The Hovsinu of the Agrichltup^il E‘Vbourer. “Journal 
„ '' ,.of theRoi’-a! Agricultural Society of England”, Vol. 75, 1914. 

The'question with ivhich this article deals has been much discussed 
ill recent years in England. It has figured in man3" of the reports and other' 
publications relating ■ to the land question and, in particular, formed; the' 
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subject of an important chapter in the Report of the Departmental Coiiiinit- 
tee on Buildings for Small Holdings, appointed by the Board of Agriculture. 
This Committee recommended as the minimum requirements of a labourer's 
cottage a living-room, a scullery and a larder on the ground floor and three 
bedrooms on the first floor. As an alternative, they suggested that a 
parlour should be provided in place of one of the bedrooms. 

The writer of the article approxms of the provision of a parlour, noting 
the tendency of labourers' families to use the scullery as a li\ung-ioom and 
to treat the living room as a parlour which can be kept decently clean and tidy 
and where what they consider their best things can be kept as free as possible 
from wear and tear and out of the children's reach. The remedy recommend¬ 
ed by the Departmental Committee was that the scullery should be made 
too small for use as a living-room, but Mr. Winclavorth suggests, in pre¬ 
ference, that w’-hen, on account of the extra cost, the provision of three 
rooms on the ground floor is out of the question, the scullery and kitchen 
should be combined in one large room and that a small parlour should be 
provided instead of a separate sculler}^. The desire for a parlour is so strong 
that it cannot be ignored and it is better to set aside a small room for this 
purpose than a large one. 

Appended to the article are plans for detached cottages, pairs of cot¬ 
tages, and blocks of four cottages, designed according to the writer's views 
of the accomodation required, and the various accessories which it is de¬ 
sirable to include are discussed at length. 


;RUGGERI"ADFRBDO, gerente lesponsabile. 
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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 


THE ORDER OF PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 
fTHE GRANGE’ 0 * 


II. — GRANGE WORK AND IDEALS 
AND THE LATER PROGRESS OF THE ORDER (i). 

In the June number of Bidldin we gave an account of the origin 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, known popularly as the Grange, and traced 
the somewhat chequered history" of the Order from its foundation in 1867 
down to the year 1880- We described how^ the National Grange was found¬ 
ed in Washington by a small group of Government employees led by Oliver 
Hudson Kelley, how it achieved in a few^ years an enormous popularity, 
W'hich, as it was based for the most part on an entire misconception of the 
Order’s ideals and aims, w^as largely unsound, and how, w^hen the bubble 
of popularity burst after a brief existence, the Order coEapsed, and was 
saved only because the founders and a small remnant of their followers 
remained faithful to the original aims In 1880 the fortunes of the Grange 
'were at a veiy^ low^ ebb, and many people were under the impression that the 
Order has ceased to exist. Other organisations, frankly political in character 
and appealing, therefore, much more strongly to the average American 
farmer, had taken its place in the public estimation. The Grange io fact realty 
prepared the way for a powerful political movement in which the farmers 
played a prominent part,' It was inevitable that the Order should disappoint 
the hopes of those who had planned to use it as a party organisation/ and. 
it is. a most fortunate circumstance that shortly after 1875,it definitely won 


(i) The material' for this chapter has been collected, in' the main from the National 
Grange Monthly and from the Journal of Proceedings of the Anmml Session of the National 
^Grange^ from 1904 to 1914. Chapter I of the article on the .Grange Origin .and' Barly 
History.'") appeared'in for June, pp.„ i-r6. 
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clear of the maelsttom of American politics. From that time onward the 
Order has confined itself to schemes of modest proportions connected, 
almost iiivariablj^ with some phase of the rural betterment movement. The 
important diffeience is, that whereas the high-flown schemes of earlier years 
failed clamorously, the later schemes of the Grange have been quietly 
successful; so that without aitracting a great deal of public attention it 
has really done much for the development of social life in the country, for the 
extension of agricultural instruction and the promotion of education gener¬ 
ally, and for the improvement of agriculture. In this chapter we wish 
to pass in review some of the work accomplished, or at least attempted, by 
the Grange in these various directions, beginning with some account of the 
influence of the Order upon the social life of the country* districts. 


§ I. The grange as a social centre. 

There is good reason for considering first the social activity of the 
Grange. No proMein, during the last decade, has occupied more attention 
in the United States than that of rural betterment, and students of the prob¬ 
lem have been unanimous in paying tribute to the good work accomplished 
by the Grange in many districts in connection with the provision of whole¬ 
some recreatk n and amusement for the members of isolated ox scattered 
commu cities. It is sometimes difiicult for people who live in towms to realise 
precisely what is meant by an almost complete lack of opportunities for social 
intercourse, and those people are not likely to appreciate at its full value 
the work w'hich the Grange has done to provide such opportunities. The 
truest appreciation of the w'Oik comes, in fact, from people w’ho have spent 
their early life upon farms in the open country, and w’-ho know” from bitter 
experience the dreariness of the long months of winter passed, by both young 
and old, practically without social relaxation of any kind In towms W”here 
innumerable associations, societies and clubs exist, one more or one less is 
a matter of but momentary interest and no particular importance; but it 
is not so in the country w”here, apart from the Grange, there is too often 
no association, no organisation of any kind, w'hich attempts to bring people 
together for mutual instruction or recreation. 

We have already described the general organisation of the Order, 
but ^ it will be advisable here to examine a little more closeh^ the 
composition and methods of working of the local units, knowm as 
subordinate. Granges, The principal officers in a subordinate Grange, — 
all elected by the vote of the members, men and women being equally 
elegible fot all offices, —• are. Master, Overseer, Uectuxer, Stew-ard, Secretary 
and Treasurer. The Grange meets in session probably once a fortnight or 
even once a week in winter, and once a month in summer wffien the farmers 
have less ,time tO' spare from their wmrk. Very often a number of neighbour¬ 
ing' Granges combine' and hold a kind of joint session wffiich as a , rule lasts, a 
Ml day and is a happy combination of business and, pleasure. ■ The morning 
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is usually occii|)ied with the secret business of the Order, the principal 
business (it may be presumed) being the admission of members to the various 
“ Degrees. ” The afternoon session is devoted to listening to addresses 
by various speakers, but is enlivened by music, singing and recitations, 
and where circumstances permit there is an evening entertainment in which 
amateur theatricals figure largely, though dancing, for some reason or other, 
seems generalh^ to be taboo. Many of the Granges cum w*ell-built halls 
in w^Mch their meetings take place, and in many cases these Grange halls are 
admirably equipped to serve as convenient social centres. The Grange 
Hall in Wilmington, Mass., for instance, is a building erected in 1911 at a cost 
of six thousand dollars, and contains a main hall fitted with a galler\" and 
stage for meetings and entertainments, two ante-rooms, men's room, 
dining-room, kitcher, storeroom and furnace-room. The main hall has 
seating accomodation for 425 persons and the whole building is lighted, 
heated and ventilated in such a vay as to moke it a most comfortable and 
attractive meeting-place. And Wilmington is by no means an exceptional 
case : it is just a t\q)ical instance of a successful local Grange, and as time 
goes on the number of Grange halls throughout the country is being steadily 
increased. It is easy to realise how much the possession of a permanent 
building designed to serve as headquarters contributes to the success of a 
local Grange. Almost from time immemorial the meeting place for the men 
folk in the country has been the village or cross-roads “ store, " to which 
the men naturally drifted in the evenings and on wet days in winter when 
work upon the fields was impossible. The store offered little in the w&j of 
accomodation and nothing in the w’ay of recreation or amusement, so that 
upon the whole it was apt to become the resort of the shiftless and idle mem¬ 
bers of the community. Moreover, it wms only the men who met in the 
store ; the women had no common meeting-place, apart perhaps from the 
country church or chapel. The schoolhouse- was used on occasion for com¬ 
munity gatherings, generalW of apolitical character, but the one-room school- 
house of the type which is common throughout America is neither a comm¬ 
odious nor a cheerful meeting-place, and the conception of the rural school 
as a social centre is, besides, comparatively new. The Grange has sought 
uninterriiptedly to develop the usefulness of the district school, and we shall 
have more to say about that part of its work presently. 

With a comfortable hall in its own possession a local Grange is able to 
organise its activities and thus offer some inducement to the younger mem-, 
bers of the comru]inity to join its ranks. 

The fact that women take part in all the work of the Order on an equal¬ 
ity with the men, makes of every meeting of the Grange something, in the 
nature of a social function. x 4 t full day meetings of county or. State 
Granges it is generally necessary to provide one or even two. substantial 
meals'for the members present and the work of .catering falls , naturally upon' 
the women, A Grange hall usually boasts a w^ell-equipped kitchen, and as 
the women bring the necessary supplies from' their homes there is no diffi-, 
culty in preparing meals even for a large number of persons.■ In the summer:, 
months the Grange arranges for'its meetings to take place as far as pO'.ssible', 
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out of doors. WTiere there are a'"number of subordinate Granges in any 
district at a convenient driving distance from one another, it is the practice 
for each Grange in turn to act as host and invite the members of the neigh¬ 
bouring Granges to visit its headquarters. These meetings are usually 
j)urely social aiiairs, such business relating to the Order as may be transacted 
merely reminding those present that they have a common tie in their 
membership of a national organisation and sendng each one as a 
plausible reason for spending a pleasant day in the comiiany of friends. 
There is no need to dwell on the fact that such meetings are helpful in giving 
the farmers an opportunity to discuss their common problerns and in dis¬ 
seminating information and instruction. The meetings are more than just¬ 
ified by the fact that they provide relaxation and give real pleasure, and 
there would probabh^ be less preoccupation on account of the country-life 
problem if they were more common than they are. 

The social activities of the Grange, moreover, are not confined only 
to its own meetings or limited to members of the Order. Every country 
community has its days of public holiday and rejoicing, w^hether they be 
national holidays or local festivals, and on such occasions the local Grange 
is usually active in organising the day’s proceedings and providing entertain¬ 
ments. Some of the local festivals are organised with a keen eye to business 
and are intended to attract public attention to some special product of the 
district or to the general advantages w’hich it offers. Naturally there is in 
that case an exhibition of agricultural and other produce, and Grange 
exhibits are here generally well to the fore. 

The Grange, too, has in its time been one of the staunchest supporters 
of the Agricultural Fair w-hich in many country districts wms, and is still, 
one of the great events of the year. The Grange has set its face resolutely 
against some of the features which threatened to mar the Fair as a useful 
institution, and in particulai against racing and its inevitable accom¬ 
paniment, betting. To some extent also the Agricultural Fair has served 
its puqDOse and been superseded, and this, together with the fact that it 
had certain questionable features, probably explains why the Grange is now 
less enthusiastic in supporting it. This applies particularly to the big State 
Fairs w^here the tendency is for vulgar side-shows to become the real attract¬ 
ion. The Grange still promotes and in every way encourages the holding 
of small local or district agricultural exhibitions which are not open to the 
same objection. , 


§ 2 . Educational., work of the grange. ■ 

'" The members'of the Grange are pledged by the terms of the Declaration 
■of 'Purposes: to .advance the^ cause of education by all just means within 
'"their power,' and it is a matter of legitimate pride upon the, part of The 
leaders that for nearly fifty years their. Order has been prominent inHUpport- 
ing'eyery,movement wHdr promised to contribute, in any'.way and in'any 
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degree to the advancement of education. And Grange members have taken 
a broad view of what constitutes education. They have done much to secure 
better teaching in rural schools as well as better school buildings; but in 
addition they have been largely instrumental in securing the development 
and extension of technical instruction (more particularly in agricultiire), 
in organising courses of lectures, and in establishing local libraries and form¬ 
ing reading circles. 

Much good educational work is carried on within the Order itself, as a 
part of the programme of the regular meetings. One of the most important 
officers in every Grange is the '' Lecturer wffiose duty, briefly summarised, 
is to arrange that something in the way of instruction — and if possible 
instruction combined with amusement — shall be arranged for each meeting 
of the members- The Lecturer has a free hand and therefore a wide choice. 
He usually succeeds in getting a competent person to give a short address 
on some subject, relating either to technical agriculture or, like Rural 
Credit for instance, intimately connected with agriculture as an industry. 
Usually the Lecturer himself is a good speaker and a man who keeps himself 
well-informed as to the progress of agriculture and well posted .upon the 
questions of the day. It is a favourite de\dce of his to organise a debate among 
the members, who thus acquire ideas and information from one another 
and, in addition, leain to express their thoughts with some fluency and 
point, — a matter of no small importance from the point of vie\r of the 
education of the individual. The founders of the Grange w^ere insistent in 
urging members to read, and in the early days large numbers of tracts and 
leaflets, handbooks, guides and manuals of parliamentary practice were 
distributed by the National Grange to the subordinate Granges. It w-ill be 
remembered that the founders w^ere men of considerable educational attain¬ 
ments and much native ability, who naturally saw clearly how^ much the 
farmers were handicapped by the meagre education wffiich w^as then all they 
usually possessed. There is now^much less need for the leaders of the Nation¬ 
al Grange to insist on the advantages of education. A fair education is 
much more easily obtainable, and much commoner now% than was, the case 
fifty years ago; the farmers have access to a sufficiently large number of 
papers, periodicais and books-; and the educational actmties of the Order are 
HOW' organised and directed rather by the State Granges, between wffiich,in 
the matter of initiating schemes for the education and'instruction of their 
members, there is a good deal of healthy rivalry. But the National Grange, 
nevertheless, continues to hold before the members of the Order the ideal of 
constant self-improvement. In the present .year '(1915) the central body 
has prepared and printed a handbook for the use of the' Lecturers ■ of sub¬ 
ordinate Granges. The handbook discusses at considerable' length the part 
w,l3ich the Lecturer is intended to fill' in the' Grange organisation, and contains 
a great deal of material (in the w^ay of- lists of .subjects for discussion, model 
programmes/lists of hooks, and'suggestions for the formation of .a'library) 
.intended to assist the Lecturers in cairjdng .out .their duties... - - 

" The most recent .development of the educational work .of the. Order is-'' 
'of -exceptional interest'. . In 1912,' the Massachusetts State' Grange set - aside'' 
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a small fund to be known as the Educational Aid Fund and to be devoted 
to making loans to young members of the Grange for the purpose of enabling 
them to continue their education beyond the limits of the ordinary public 
schools. Eoaiis were made to 14 students in 1912, to 25 in 1913, and to 
34 ill 1914, making a total of 73 young people helped, the majority of vhom 
without such help would probably never have received an3rthing in the 
nature of a liberal education. Onl^^ a nominal rate of inteiest is charged upon 
the loans, and the students helped (who must be well recommended to the 
trustees of the Fund by the officers of the subordinate Grange to which the}?* 
belong) are not expected to begin repayment until they have cgmpleted their 
training and ate in receipt of a salary. The kind of education which is 
being promoted by loans from the Educational Aid Fund is by no means 
all of the same type. Of the students assisted in 1914, eleven are attend¬ 
ing ]\Iassachiisetts Agricultural College, eight are in business colleges, eight 
are in normal colleges, four are in universities, and two are attending tech¬ 
nical high schools. One, even, is attending a school of oratoryo The example 
of jMassachussets has already been followed hy Connecticut, Alissouri and 
California.' 

We have already mentioned that the Grange has consistently lent its 
support to schemes for providing better teaching and letter equipment for 
rural schools. In the early^ days the enthusiasm of the members even led 
them to establish schools of their owm, and between 1870 and 1880 Grange 
schools existed in Alabama, North Carolina, Louisiana and other southern 
States, and in ]\Iichigaii. It wms during the seventies, too, that the Grange 
w'as particularly active in securing the establishm.ent of State universities 
and agricultural colleges. In more than one state, — in California and 
Ohio, for example, — the Grange carried out investigations, proved that 
agricultural education w-as being unfairly neglected (in some cases funds 
voted for agricultural education being diverted to other purposes), and 
was instrumental in bringing about important reforms. 


§ 3. Grange co-operative enterprises. 


The original Grange Declaration of Purposes, written nearly fifty 
years ago, contained the follow^ing clause: For our business interest we 
desire to bring producers and consumers, farmers and manufacturers into 
the most direct and friendly relations possible. Hence, we must dispense 
with'a surplus of middlemen, not that, we are unfriendly to them, "but w’e do 
not meed them. Their surplus and their exactions; diminish our profits/" 

'. Very early in its history, the Grange tried to bring fanners and manu¬ 
facturers into, the most direct, relations possible. Unfortunately the direct 
relations wmre not alwnys as friendly as the Grange leaders had hoped. The 
State Granges appointed purchasing agents to deal directly with the manu¬ 
facturers;'but'the agents wmre often untrained and occasionally dishonest,' 
so that neither the Patrons, nor the manufacturers ■ derived the full benefit 
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of tlie scheme. Another device, employed ver3" often by the Grange in its 
brief but glorious period of wide popularity, proved even less satisfactory. 
This was the practice of buying from manufacturers or wholesale dealers 
on the basis of confidential price-lists in rvhich the quoted prices were 
appreciably lower than the current prices paid by the public. Inevitabh" 
this method of aoing business led to endless friction, as the other buyers 
sooner or later became informed as to the existence of the special price-list. 

But the Grange engaged also in much more elaborate forms of co-oper¬ 
ative eiiteqarise in the palmy clays of its prosperity, and it wih be 
remembered chat the widespread failure of its co-operative schemes was 
the principal cause of the sudden decline of the Order after 1874. Apparently 
at that time disaster made a clean sweep of Grange co-operation and the 
co-operative enterprises of the Order which exist at the present da\^ are 
practically all of much more recent origin. One wuiter (i) states that in 1911 
there was still in existence a w’holesale fh m — the Patrons’ Co-operative 
Corporation of Portland, Maine, — which was founded in 1877, and a 
small Grange store in North Jay, dating from the 70’s. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that there may be other interesting survivals of early Grange 
co-operation, but it is doubtful w^hether co-operative management has 
been continuous even in these few’ cases. 

It is difficult matter to establish with any precision when the Grange 
again took up co-operation as an important part of its programme and 
began actively to initiate co-operative schemes relating for the most 
part to the purchase and distribution of farm supplies. The Grange 
itself has apparently never attemptea to take a census of the co-operative 
enterprises promoted b}" its own members, and such information relating, 
to them ms is obtainable is cf the vaguest kind. The explanation 
is probably to be found in the fact that many oi the existing enterprises, 
while really Grange schemes, are not officially connected with the 
Order: the}" are managed by members for the benefit of members, 
but no Grange organisation has anv’ revSponsibilitv' in connection with them. 
This is the lesson which the Grangers have learnt from the historv^- of Grange 
co-opeiatioii between 1870 and 1880. ■ 

Some information as to present da}^ co-operation within the Grange is 
contained in Bord’s Co-o-peration in New England and may here be briefly 
summarised. In 1908, the so-called trade discount sj’stem, ” under which 
Grange members w’ere granted special discounts on their purchases, was in 
use in Rhode Island. In that year the Grange leaders had made aiiange- 
ments with seventeen retail dealers in the State and the .Grange members 
by confining their purchases to these firms w'ere ■ able' to save from 5 to to 
per cent, on implements, hardware, paints, oils, boots and shoes and other, 
farm and household suxiplies. ■.. 

The ssme purchasing system was in use in Connecticut for many ,3-ears, 
but it, proved unsatisfactory" and wos abandored about 1904. ,■ The system, 
is used in,.a modified form bvr some ' of the Massachusetts Granges.. Tn the 

(i) Ford, J.,:, Co-operation in New England.' (New 'York, 191,3) nt 'pp'., ,95. ..and' lo'S.^ 
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Granges in question tiie members deal witb certain selected firms, but pay 
curient prices and take a receipt for each payment. These receipts are 
handed to an agent of the Grange and twice a year the agent presents them 
to the respective firms and receives a certain rebate agreed upon beforehand. 
It is the duty of the agent to prevent any abuse of the system upon the part 
either of the Patrons or of the dealers. i;; 

There is really very little which can be described as co-operation in 
any system of discounts or rebates from ordinary dealers to members of 
the Grange. In return for a monopoly in supplying a certain clientele the 
dealer makes some reduction in prices, but the buyers have no interest in 
and no control of any kind over the business which supplies them. 

Grange efforts, however, do not stop at the discount system. Genuine 
co-operative purchasing associations are fairly common in Kew England 
Granges, — especially^- in Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, where 
industrial centres are remote. One such association in Rhode Island, organised 
by the Middleton Grange and selling fertilisers to non-members as vrell 
as members, does a very successful business and is able to effect a saving to 
members of § 5 a ton. In a year of good trade the association buys and dis¬ 
tributes 400 tons of fertiliser. Another branch of co-operative enterprise 
fairly w^ell represented in New^ England is the co-operative distributive store. 
The largest Grange store is that of Houlton, Maine, which was founded in 
1893, and in 1910 had a membership of 1,018. This store in the year 1909-10 
did a total business of $ 166,857. 1911, there w“ere at least nine other 

Grange co-operative stores in Maine. The success of some of the local 
co-operative associations led the Massachusetts State Grange to embark upon 
a larger scheme. In October, 1908, the State Grange began in a tentative 
w^ay to act as the central supply^ agency of the local Grange. The first order 
placed W'as for 465 barrels of fiour which w^ere supplied to 47 local Granges 
at a saving of Just over $ i .00 per barrel. The second order w^as for 546 tons 
of grain, and the third for 30 tons of fertilizer. The total saving to Grange 
members on these three transactions was $ 2,200, and this initial success 
induced the Massachusetts Patrons at the annual meeting of their State 
Grange to form the “Patrons' Co-operative Association with an authorised 
capital of $25,000 in five-doUar shares. The Association was founded by 
Grange members for Grange members but it had no legal connection wdth the 
Order, which,'therefore, incurred no financial liability’- in connection with the" 
scheme. For a time the Association seemed to be remarkably successful, 
and Connecticut, Vermont, Maine andNew Hampshire follow^ed the example 
of Massachusetts and formed State" associations for co-operative purchase. 
Yet in '1911 the Massachusetts Association was dissolved, the Patrons after 
: failing'properly'to support it becoming dissatisfied with the service it 
provided. History seems to have repeated itself quite unnecessarily on this 
/■occasion, for the reasons' adduced'for the failure of the'scheme ate all very 
■familiar. The promised capital was not paid, in full {l4,cco wms subscribed 
out' Of |25,Gco and it'was found impossiblelater to get .the shareholders tO' 
■subscribe .more), thefirst choice of manager w^as unfortunate, and there were; 
■drritating delays in: filling certain,-orders,'.' ■ On the,-'dis,solution:'Of:- "th,e Asso-ci- 
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ation the trade which it had been doing was distributed among the 
purchasing associations of neighbouring State Granges. 

One branch of co-operation, — and the one which, perhaps, has been 
most successfully developed by the Grange, — has still to be mentioned, 
namely, co-operative fire insurance. Farmers' co-operative (or mutual) 
fire insurance associations are numerous in the states of the Mississippi 
Valley and the ]\Iiddle West, and the opportunity of obtaining fire insurance 
at a low cost is in some states one of the strongest attractions which the 
Grange has to offer. Grange fire insurance has been very successful in 
Kansas where the Patrons' Fire and Tornado Association does business 
throughout the whole of the State. The Association was founded in 1889 
and so far has proved continuously and increasingly successful. In 1907, 
the risks covered amounted to $ 6,000,000. Five years later, in 1912, the 
amount had increased to $ 16,000,000. During the year 1911, the associa¬ 
tion paid 180 claims amounting in all to $ 30,000. In 1912, business always 
increasing, the Association bnilt for itself new office buildings in the town of 
Olathe. 

In the same town are situated the offices of the Patrons’ Bank of Kan¬ 
sas founded as far back as 1883 with an authorised capital of $ 75,000 of 
which $ 37,500 vras paid up. A later banking law* in Kansas required that 
the capital should be paid up in full, and the Bank was reorganised with 
a capital of $ 50,000. As originally constituted, it was strictly co-oper¬ 
ative, but the requirements of the new banking law^ made it necessary 
to eliminate some of the co-operative features. Even so, however, voting 
is still democratic, each shareholder having one vote only upon any question. 
No shareholder may hold more than ten shares, and only Grange members 
may be shareholders. The Bank, however does not limit itself to doing 
business with Grange members but does an ordinary banking business with 
the general public, and of the Bank's depositors only about 50 per cent, are 
members of the Grange. 

The Patrons' Bank of Kansas seems to be the only one of its kind, and 
the Patrons themselves do not claim that it is, in the strict sense of the term, 
a co-operative credit institution; but it is at least a striking example of 
wffiat can be accomplished by organised effort, and it is our object here to 
show-how largely the Grange contributes to the effective organisation of 
American farmers. 


§ 4. The extension,of the order. . 

' ■ It has been noted in our first' chapter how^ the year 1874 marks the. 
culminating point in the progress of the Grange in numbers "and in prosper-' 
ity. At the end of that .year there, w^ere over Twenty-one thousand 
Granges in the United States and the number.of members w."as .not less than 
750,000. , ,By 1880," the number of'’Granges had fallen to: about four.thous- 
'.and and.the membership, was .probably, not...more,, than , 150,ooo.,;,,,'.,'Those," 
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who lemained faithful to the Order, however, were men and w^omen of the 
right stamp, who believed firmly in the Grange ideals of mutual help, mutual 
instruction and organised effort for the betterment of rural life. The Grange 
after i8So took up, one by . one, its real tasks, and slowdy but steadily 
it won its way back into public notice and esteem. The number of 
members increased slowly, but the increase was sound. For many years 
it was rather that the members sought the Grange than that the Grange 
sought the members. There has been, naturally, ebb and fiow^ in its 
fortunes; it has at times attracted a good deal of public attention by its 
support of certain measures, or by its opposition to otheis, while at times it 
has remained for considerable periods in comparative obscurity. Again, 
the personal element has much to do with the activity of the Order,and the 
question whether the Grange shall languish or shall progress in a particular 
State depends very largely upon the character and organising ability of 
the State Master who happens to be in office. For many years after iS8o 
the National Grange made no special effort, to extend the Order, although 
the higher officers showed themselves as a rule active in stimulating interest 
in Grange affairs among the members themselves. It was not, indeed, 
until 1910 that the National Grange, considering the moment opportune, 
decided to adopt a more active policy with regard to propaganda. x\t the 
annual sessions of the National Grange, held in that year at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, it was decided to devote, out of the general funds, amounts not 
exceeding in Q.ny single case $2,000, for the purpose of extending the Order 
in each State entitled to representation in the annual session, and a sum not 
exceeding $5,000 for the purpose of extending the Order in States not en¬ 
titled to representation, provided, however, that the total expenditure 
should not be so great as to reduce the permanent investment of the Nation¬ 
al Grange below $ ioo,oco. The same provision for extension w^ork w*as 
made at succeeding sessions of the National Grange and the amounts 
expended in the four years 1911 to 1914 were $16,900, $17,000, $14,500 and 
$12,000, respectively. In 1913 and 1914 the amount spent on extension 
work had to be curtailed in order that the general fund of the Order might 
not be reduced beloiv the established limit of |ioo,ooo. The special efiort 
made to extend the Order met with considerable success, andbet'ween 1911 
and 1914 man3^ 'new" Granges were organised. Between October ist, 1913, 
and September 30th, 1914, the number of Granges organised rras 490, the 
highest number organised in any one year since 1874. In the same year 
(1913-14) the annual dues, upon the basis of membership, paid into the 
NationalGrange by the various States, amounted to $25,764. It has already 
been mentioned that these dues amounted, in 1875, to more than forty-three 
"thousand dollars, and had fallen, in 1880, to just over six thousand. 
■XJ'nfortiinateh?' no comparison’ as to number of members can be drawm from 
■''.these 'figures,' as' the .annual dues,appear to have been levied at different, 
rates-at various times. 

.. It ^''difficult'to obtain anything like complete and .accurate statistics 
' of ..Grange' membership. , In' Co-operation in New England, the'" number of 
' members in the New 'England States. ,in. 1911'.is given>s follows : Maine 
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60,000, New Hampshire 30,000, Vermont 20,000, Massachusetts 27,000, 
Connecticut 12,000, Rhode Island 2,500. From the Journal of Proceedings 
of the Forty-sixth Annual Session of the National Grange (Spokane, Washing¬ 
ton, 1912) we learn the. membership of the Grange in four of the States in 
1912: Iowa 3,722, Kansas 10,229, Ohio 42,179, Oregon 10,700. In the 
National Grange Monthly of August, 1914, it is stated that, in 1914, 
New York had a membership of 110,000 : Philadelphia of 70,000 and 
Michigan of 50,000. According to the same authority the total member¬ 
ship of the Order in 1914 was something approaching a miUion and a half/’ 
an estimate which (w^e may take it) errs rather on the side of generosity. 
Whatever the real figures as to membership may be, — and they are 
probably considerably lower than the miUion and a half of the National 
Grange Monthly, — the fact remains that the Grange is still the largest 
purely agricultural organisation in the United States, if not, indeed, in 
any country in the world. 



JAPAN. 


TWO GREAT AGEICUETURAE SOCIETIES., 

By Tasso Ono of the Imperial AgricuUiiral Association of Japa'^. 


There are two great agricultural organisations in Japan, one the 
x 4 grictiltural Society of Japan [Dai-Nippon Nokai) — a private society, the 
other — the Imperial Agricultural Association {Teikoku Nokai) — a public 
institution. 

The former is organized by over ten thousand members w"ho are in¬ 
terested in agriculture, while the latter is established under the Law on Agri¬ 
cultural Societies and is composed of 46 prefectural agricultural societies. 
It must be remembered in this connection that each prefectural agricultural 
society is composed of district agricultural societies, that each district agri¬ 
cultural societies is composed of towm and village agricultural societies, and 
that each town and rnllage agricultural society is organized by local farmers. 
Thus there are four grades in the public agricultural institute of Japan. 

I shall give a brief historical sketch of the development, organization 
and working of both organizations. 


§ I. The agricultubae society oe japan. 
{Dai-Nippo n Nokai ). 


The Agricultural Society of Japan.came into existence in 1881, but the 
project for organizing it had been under contemplation for years before. 
The late Marquis Okubo, then Mnister of. Home Afiaiis, took a deep interest 
in agriculture. On the occasion of his visit to Europe and America he made 
many, useful investigations into productive industries, especially into w est- 
em agriculture. Soon after his return from abroad, he established the 
Mita Seed ■ Earm, and later managed to open several markets for agri- 
' cultural produce with a view to supplying good seed and facilitating dealir.gs 
m, agricultural produce. 'The Marquis, not satisfied with ■ these few' insti-,,/ 
■■tutionsrntended to. establish alarge agricultural society. Hisplan, how ever; 
"was'.nipped in the bud owing'to his untimely death 1111878.' But his' 
'Mends 'and'.follow^eis' endeavoured to' realize his cherished desire. .' As' 
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a result, they established in the spring of next year the Tokyo Farmeis’ 
Society and called monthly meetings to discuss the development of 
agriculture. 

Availing of the occasion of the Second Kational Exposition which was 
held in Tokyo in i88i, the Government, summoned several hundred leading 
farmers from every part of the country. These farmers, assembled in Tokyo 
in response to the invitation of the Government, held their meeting at the 
Honganji Temple at Asakusa and unanimously passed a resolution that the 
Tokyo Farmers' Society should be amalgamated to the Toyo~Nokai (Ori¬ 
ental xlgricuitural Society) a fanners' society having its office in the Shi- 
moosa Imperial Pasture, and that the Agricultural Society of Japan {Dai- 
Nippon Nokai) should be the name of the nevly created society. The 
large private agricultural society came into existence for the first time in 
this way. In the following year the Imperial Household Department 
granted a sum of one thousand yen toward the funds if the society. The 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, on the other hand, made occasi¬ 
onal subsidies in order to assist the various works planned by the society. 

The most important work conducted by the Society must be said to 
be the Tokyo Agricultural University. This institution was established in 
1897 under the name of Tokyo Agricultural School, and subsequently, in 
1911, it was converted into a University. More than one thousand graduates 
have been turned out from the university, w hile about seven hundred stud¬ 
ents are now’ stud3dng there. 

Under the Imperial encouragement given in the form of money grants 
and the Government subsidies, the Agricultural Society of Japan, ever 
since its establishment, has been making a great contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. 

The Society at present is acting under the patronage of H. H. Prince 
Fushimi as its Honorary President and Marquis Y. Matsudaira as its Pres¬ 
ident, with Viscount Y. Mishima and Dr. Y. Yokoi as its Vice-Presidents. 
The Technical Committee consists exclusively of men well versed in agti- 
T'oultural science. 

The members of the Society are classified into (i) Honorary, (2) Spec¬ 
ial, (3) Ordinary, (4) Subscribing {Sansei Kwaiin). 

To describe the membership more definitely: 

Honorar3r xkdvisors are chosen by the Standing Board of Trustees 
from among those w'ho are well qualified and have rendered special services 
to the Societ}^ . . ■ ■ 

Honorary Members are nominated by the Honorary President from 
'■ among those who have special qualifications or who have, rendered services 
to agriculture or else tO'the Society. 

Special Members are ■ those wffio have the right of voting,,,and' vrho 
pay an annual fee of yen 2.40. 

Ordinary Members are those, who' pay Jee of .Yen ,1,80 a year, 
w’hile Subscribing'. M^embers, are those who, once .for all, contribute yen 
3.00 oro ver..: ", 

Heither Ordinary .nor Subscribing members have the right, of' voting.' . 
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Besides the management of the Tokyo Agricultural University, which 
I have mentioned above, the Society is carrying out the following programme: 

(1) Publishing the monthly Report of the' Agricultural Society of 

Japan. 

(2) Circulating pamphlets on agriculture; 

(3) Making researches on rural economy and answering to the quest¬ 
ions put by the members ; 

(4) Holding meetings for the purpose of discussing agricultural 

education; ^ 

(5) Delivering lectures for military men; 

(6) Collecting miscellaneous information with regard to agriculture 
through correspondents appointed by the Society; 

(7) Giving the Society's medals, to those who have rendered meri¬ 
torious servdces to the development of agriculture; 

(8) Organising itinerant lectureships.; 

(9) Organising travelling exhibitions ; 

(10) Holding an annual exhibition of farm products in Tokyo^; 

(11) Supplying good seeds and young plants to farmers; 

(12) Showing useful books and agricultural specimens in the office of 
the Society; 

(13) Analysing soil and fertilizers in compliance with the application 
presented by the members of the Society ; 

(14) Criticising new* methods in agriculture ; 

(15) Examining newiy invented agricultural implements andmachines. 


§ 2 . The BIPERm AGRICXJI,TTIEtA.n ASSOCL4TION OF JAPAN. 
[Teikoku Nokai). 


The Imperial x\.gricultural Association of Japan was established in 1910 
under the Daw on Agricultural Societies. Prior to the establishment of this 
association, there w^as an agricultural society called Zenkoku Noji-Kai 
(Agricultural Society of the Japanese Empire), which had been carrying out 
various w^orks in the common interest of farmers. But this society being; 
entirely private, and no control being placed upon it by law, could devote " 
itself to the work more freely than is now'possible. The principal undertaking 
of the society wms engaging in political movements in the interest of agricul¬ 
turists and publishing a monthly journal. One wffio rendered distinguished 
''services in connection with the establishment ■ and development of'the 
society w^asMr. Maeda, now^ memberof the Houseof Peers. We haveanother 
nobleman' 'who ■ has rendered great service to. this society and later for the 
Imperial Agricultural Association of Japan, in the person of Viscount H. Kano, 
formerly ■ Lord of' Ishinomiya, clan of Kadzusa Province. The Imperial 
'Agricultural Association of Japan owes 'its present' prosperity and'solidity 
■to these two'public■ spirited' men.' ' About''20 years'ago Mr, Maeda made. 
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lecturing tours througliout the country encouraging and persuading farmers 
to combine and establish a great agricultural society. From that time on¬ 
ward Japanese farmers have gradually become interested and have begun 
to realise their own importance to the nation. In 18S4, the Central Agri¬ 
cultural Society was established at the instances of Mr. Maeda, and started 
various w’-orks. For a few years after the establishment of this society, all 
the works now conducted by the Sericultural Association of J apan and the 
Central Organisation of Co-operative Societies, were under the management 
of that society. The Central Agricultural Society held, as a rule, a mass 
meeting every ^year in Tokyo and called representatives from each prefect- 
ural district and submitted various questions to discussion. Besides this 
annual meeting, the society held local farmers’ meetings in various parts 
of the country and discussed miscellaneous questions. It is not too much to 
say that those agrarian movements were practically under leadership of 
Mr. Maeda. 

The Taw on Agricultural Societies was promulgated in 1889, and pre- 
fectural district and town and village agricultural societies were established 
according to this law^ But there was not yet any regulation in this laiv 
providing for a central organ. Therefore, the Central Agricultural Society, 
though it wms not a public institution, had been making the part of a central 
organ with the support of the prefectural agricultural societies. 

In 1910, however, the Government revised the Faw^ on Agric¬ 
ultural Societies creating the Teikoku Nokai (Imperial Agricultural 
Association) in the first section of the law% and having duly obtained the 
approval of the Imperial Diet, the public central agricultural association 
came into being that year. Upon the establishment of the Teikoku Nokai, 
the Zenkoku Nojikai was dissolved after many years services for the 
welfare of the J apanese farmers. 

I have already mentioned at the beginning of this article that the 
Imperial Agricultural Association is composed of 46 perfectural agricultu¬ 
ral societies. The chief functions of the Association as laid dowm in its 
statute are: 

(1) To answer any questions put by the Government; 

(2) To bring forw^ard representations to the Government for the 
benefit of agriculturists; 

(3) To make researches into matters concerning rural economy 
and agricultural politics; 

(4) To publish monthly the Bulletin of the Imperial AAgficuUufal 
Association. 

The official Board of the Association consists of a President, Vice- 
President, fifteen Councillors and two Secietaxies. The present President, 
is Marquis Y. Matsudaira and the Vice-President is Dr. K. Kuwmda, member 
of the House of Peers. The members of the Association are classified into 
two kinds,, ordinary members and special members. Ordinary representa¬ 
tives , are to be elected every three years from each prefectural district, 
while special representatives' are to be appointed every three years by the 
Minister ,"of Agriculture and Commerce.. 'Besides these,the Association 
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can recominend honor ary members and advisers from those who are well 
versed in agrictiltiiral economy and politics. The present honorary members 
are Marquis Y. Matsudaira, Viscount Oura, Minister of Home Affairs, 
Viscount H. Kano, ex president of the Association, and Mr. Maeda, member 
of the House of Peers. The present advisers are Mr. C. Shimooka, Vice 
Mnister of Home Affairs and Mr.T. Tokonami, ex-president of the Imperial 
Railway Board. 

The annual income of the Association consists of the Government 
grants and of the lew imposed upon prefectural agricultural societies. 
The budget of the Association is submitted to tbe discussion® of the annual 
conference. The annual conference takes up for discussion not only the quest¬ 
ion of budget, but also bills proposed either by the representatives or by the 
official board of the Association. 

One of the most important resolutions passed at the last session of the 
annual conference, held for three days beginning on the 7th October, 1914, 
was addressed to Government expressing the desire of the association for 
an adjustment of the price of rice with a view to relieving the farmers. 
This resolution aroused criticism everywhere in political circles and be¬ 
came one of the burning questions in the Imperial Diet. Some members 
of the House of Representatives put questions regardir.g the reguk.tion of the 
price of rice in the Dowser House, wffiile some others brought forward represent¬ 
ations on the same question, without regard to the party to which they 
belonged. Listening to these questions and representations, the Government 
at last issued an Imperial Ordinance authorizing the purchase and sale of 
rice on Government account with the object of regulating the price. This 
measure proved ver^’^ effective and the price rose three yen per koku in a 
short period of time. The farmers who had long been suffering from the 
low^ price of rice, w'-ere relieved by this measure from further difficulty. Thus 
the farmers’ desire for regulating the price of rice, w hich is the staple food 
of the Japanese, w*as realised, to the great relief not only of them but also 
of merchants and manufacturers throughout the country. 
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PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIOIS; IN FINLAND 
BETWEEN 1909 AND 1915 AND THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

[Contimied). 


§5. Co-operative societies for production and sale. 

In the statistical returns of the Pellervo'' the following eight cat¬ 
egories of Finnish co-operative societies w^ere considered as coming under this 
head : (i) co-operative dairies, or rather butter making societies, (2) co¬ 
operative societies for the sale of milk, (3) co-operative societies for sale of 
livestock and meat, (4) co-operative societies for poultry improvement and 
the sale of eggs, (5) co-operative societies for the sale of grain and co-operative 
mills, (6) co-operative societies for cutting wood in forests and co-operative 
saw^-mills, (7) co-operative societies for fishing and the sale of fish, (8) 
miscellaneous co-operative societies for production and sale. 

(a) Co-oferative Dairies, or rather BtUter Making Societies, 

As we have seen, in the Finnish statistical returns a sharp distinction 
is made betw^een co-operative dairies'' and co-operative societies for the 
sale of milk. ” The reason for this distinction is the great importance the 
production of butter for export, especially to the English market, has assumed, 
now exceeding 13,000,000 kg. per ann,, and representing a value of more than 
40,000,000 marks. Owing to the progress made by this industry most of 
the co-operative dairies concentrate their attention on the production of 
butter for exportation, to the exclusion of everything else. Only a fewr, in 
the neighbourhood, of large towms, engage in the local sale of dairy produce,, 
and that most frequently ,as an auxiliary industry. Hence it is necessary ‘ 
to distinguish., between ''butter factoriesfor production for the fordgn 
market, and associations for local supply. 

In consequence of the comparatively .sm.all population scattered over' 
the .whole area of the country, Finnish co-operative '^butter factories 1 ' have:,' 
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very few meinbers and only a small stock of cattle. Forty per cent have 
less than sixty members, and only 20 % have more than 1,000 cows. The 
general average is 105.4 members with 689,2 cows per association, whilst 
in Denmark, for example, the figures corresponding are 156 members and 

956 cows. 

In the Finnish co-operative butter making societies, the foundation 
of which is generally facilitated by the State, w^hich grants them loans on 
favourable terms up to the amount of 50% of the expense of their first esta¬ 
blishment, the value of the shares is on an average 20 marks. The supple¬ 
mentary personal liability of each member varies from 50 to ,100 mks. per 
share, but in many societies there is absolutety no limit. 

The general progress and present situation of these associations is seen 
in the following table: 



Situation of the Societies that have Furnished Statistics I Funds of the Societies 
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lyii I 371 335 35 * 8 | 244.6I 21.3 287,398! 11,643! 94.3 32.8 301 7,415 951 4 , 75 f> 5 ^^ 

19^2 i 389 349 37 -ol 259,0} 21.6 293,300! i2,oooj gg.9 35.0 296 6,815 1,033 5,293 60.} 
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The Finnish co-operative butter making societies generally engage 
also in various secondary industries. Thus we know that many of them un¬ 
dertake the collective purchase of agricultural machinery and produce 
for their members. We have just seen that others, m the neighbourhood 
of large towns, engage in retail sale of milk and cream. Others again have 
installed mills and saw-mills. Finally poultry improvement and even more, 
pig improvement is becoming more and more general among them. 

Most of them sell their produce through the medium of the Valio, 
Central Co-operative Society for the Export of Eutter,'' v hich we shall 
consider later. The butter factories of the country have'united in Pro¬ 
vincial Federations and it has been decided that their delegates shall meet 
annually from 1914 in a National Congress, 

(b) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Milk, 

As we have just mentioned, the societies of this character are chiefly 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the larger cities of the country, 
Helsingfors, A-bo, Viborg, Tammerfors, Vasa etc., and along the Russian 
frontier, for the supply of Fetrograd. They vary considerabl}?” in their 
organisation and many of them do not register in the commercial register. 

Owing to this and the fact that it is only too often that their w ork is 
not to be distin:guised from that of the butter factories for local sale and 
of the co-operative distributive societies, it is at present impossible to 
estimate their importance with an}* accuracy. 

(c) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Livestock and Meat. 

The first Finnish society of this kind was founded in 19''9. It extends' 
its action throughout the archipelago of the Aland islands, half between 
Finland and Sweden, with the object of selling its members’ cattle and the 
meat obtained from them at Stockholm. Although founded with very little 
capital, its business was so profitable, that at the end of the first year, a 
second co-operative society of the same character was founded at Kuopio 
, to supply the Petrograd m,arket. In this case also the results were excell¬ 
ent and a third society was formed at Tammerfors in 1912, with a view^ 
■to the supply of that town and the capital, Helsingfors. In 1913 a fourth 
was founded in the Southwest of Finland for exportation to Sweden and 
Germany. Finally in 1914, after the “ Pellervo in view of the success of 
"the first attempts, had, decided to support and encourage this new ■ class■ 
of''association, 4 new societies of this character arose, bringing the total 
'■■number of those now^'existing .up. to eight. 

. The great European war having'meanw'Hle broken ont, these eight 
'societies formed 'a .'*" Union ’’ among, themselves and so w'exe.ahle to mg.ke 
.,' profitable contracts with the Russian, adrninistration for the supply of meat 
■to ' the army. ■■ ,,', _, 

..'No ' statistics,. have.,, yet been pnblishe'd", of., .the'work, of this''class 
of .society. .■'',' 
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(d) Co-operative Societies for Poultry Improvement and the Sale of E^gs, 

A few years ago scientific ponltry improvement was so to say unknown 
in Finland, and eggs (above all from Russia) were imported to the amount 
of about 2,000,000 marks a year. In several directions efi'orts v'ere made 
to improve the situation, but it is only since the Valio, '' the Central Co¬ 
operative Society for the Export of Butter, engaged a special expert for the 
business that results, however unsatisfactory, could be obtained. 

At present 33 co-operative societies for the sale of eggs are registered 
in the commercial register, but besides the associations officially constit¬ 
uted, there are even more that, although they have not thought necessary 
to obtain official authorisation, none the less do a fairly active business, 
All the associations of this class are still comparatively of very little import¬ 
ance in regard to the amount of their business. The majority hardly sell 
20,000 eggs a year. Some, how'ever, in 1914, sold 50,000, 100,000 and even 
150,000. 

In this case also, owing above all to the very recent introduction of 
this class of co-operative business in Finland, there are no statistics 
available. 


(e) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Wheat and Co-operative Milk, 

For several years many co-operative credit societies have been en¬ 
gaged in the co-operative sale of wffieat, as simple intermediaries between 
the producers, that is to say their members, on the one hand and the pur¬ 
chasers on the other. Special loans have even been granted by the Central 
Credit Institute of the Finland Rural Co-operative Societies with the ob¬ 
ject of encouraging and developing this kind of business. Some co-oper¬ 
ative dairies have followed the example of the credit societies and the 
number of co-operative distributive societies engaged in the sale of wheat 
has been for some time increasing from day to day. As unhappily the spirit 
of speculation is tending more and more to exclude true co-operation from 
this business, the “Pellenm"’ is now* attempting to promote the found¬ 
ation of absolutel}^ independent co-operative societies, exclusively for the 
sale of w^heat. Some have already been founded, but it is too early to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion in regard to the results obtained. 

In regard to co-operative mills, 64 are registered in the commercial 
register, 36'being established as auxiliary industries by an equal number: 
of butter factories;, 18 are associated with co-cperative saw^* mills and, fin¬ 
ally, 10 have been founded as entirely independent co-operative' societies. 
Association under, various forms for grinding corn being traditional in Fin¬ 
land for centuries, there is no doubt that these 64 officially recognised mills 
are but, a'minority, of those that actually exist. ' 

' Let, us' ad.d that the results given, by the. 10 officially recognised co¬ 
operative mills have'been very little' satisfactory and the "Pellenm** is' 
now' studymg'hO'W., to'.reorganize tins kind of ."co-operative'business. 
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(f) Co-operative Saw Mills. 

This kind of association only began to develop in Finland after the 
institution in 1913, hj the "'Pellervo/' of a special office, under the di¬ 
rection of an expert, to give the farmers useful advice for the proper cutting 
of their wood. M present, according to the official registers there are 38 co¬ 
operative saw mills in the country, 18 associated with the same number 
of co-operative flour mills, ii with as many co-operative butter factories 
and, finalty, 9, which are independent associations. No statistics have 
as yet been published of the work of these 38 saw mills. The results of their 
working that are known are, however, very encouraging. 

(g) Co-operative Societies for Fishing and the Sale of Fish. 

The societies founded by professional fishermen or by farmers on the 
sea coast or on the shores of the rivers and lakes, all abounding in fish, 
with a view to its sale, are now^ very numerous. Unfortunately most of 
them have not considered it necessary to obtain legal recognition and only 
one, the Fishermen's Co-operative Societ}^ of the Archipelago of Helsing¬ 
forsfounded in 1907, has furnished regular statistical information in 
regard to its w’ork. Violently opposed at its start by the merchants, this 
association all the same triumphed over its competitors and attained the 
most satisfactory restilts. As far as can be judged from the fragmentary 
information collected in regard to other co-operative societies of the same 
class, their development proceeds on absolutel}^ similar lines. The statist¬ 
ics w^e give below of the w^ork of the Helsingfors society may therefore 
give an approximate idea of the economic and social importance of this 
class of association. 

Tabue IX. — M^ork of the Co-operative Society of the Fishermen 
of the Helsingfors xirchipelago. 


Year 


Number 

of 


Annual Sales 
(in Alarks) 


Profit (4-) 
or 

Doss (»-) 



Members 


(in aiarks} 

1007 

91 



1,149 
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73.421 ■ 

-- 
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— 
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115,849 
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1911' . . 

, . ■ ,157 i 

156,488 

-L.' 

5.214 

I9r2:'.' 

x 6 i ' 1 
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5,692 
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244,607 


9,861 



255,548 
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(k) Various Non-Agricultural Co-operative Societies for Production and Sale, 

Apart from the kinds of association we have just considered, no other 
kind of Agricultural Co-operation for production and sale has yet been 
tried in Finland. But outside the field of agriculture very many co¬ 
operative societies for production and sale have been founded, above all 
among workmen engaged in industry and transport. The commercial register 
reports 45, of which 17 were founded by dock labourers, 6 by stone 
quarr^nnen, % by ships’ painters, 4 by workers in metal, 3 by joiners, 
2 by locksmiths, 2 by saddlers, i by workers in felt. 

Unfortunately, the results obtained by these associations have 
been generally very unsatisfactory. Either the societies belonging to, this 
group have been unsuccessful in business, after which they have dissolved, 
or their business has succeeded and in that case most of them have 
gradually been transformed into ordinary profit seeking undertakings. The 
cause of the unsuccess of non-agricultural co-operative production and sale 
is almost alwmys either the want of competent officials, or dissensions 
among the members w'ho are not sufficiently instructed in the general 
principles of co-operation. The absence is felt also of any organisation 
like that of the “ Pellervo for the agricultural societies. 

Since the rules of the Pellervo ” absolutely forbid it to extend its 
action beyond the field of strictly agricultural co-operation, it is to be 
hoped that one day or another a similar institution w'ill be founded for the 
benefit of non-agricultural Finnish co-operation. 


§ 6 . Co-operative credit. 


The considerable difference we have observed betw'een the progress 
made by agricultural and non-agricultural co-operation in regard to pro¬ 
duction and sale we shall find again and even in a more marked degree 
when 'we turn our attention to co-operative credit. ' 

In regard to agricultural co-operative credit, quite recently, in the 
number of this bulletin for February of this year, we published a study 
on the subject too complete for it to be necessary for , us to deal with it 
again in detail now. We shall therefore only give a general table showing 
the development of this kind of co-operation from the start up to the pre¬ 
sent day,, and its situation at present, wffiich w’ill sen^e on the one hand, 
,to complete the earlier information' published in our article of February, 
and, on the other, as a means of comparing' the progress made by agricul¬ 
tural and mn-agficidtural co-operative credit' in Finland. , 



TAsm ' K . Pro^resx made hy the Agricultural Credit Banks in Finland from 1903 to 1914. 
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PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION" IN FINLAND , 2=^ 

In comparison -R'itli this remarkable and continual progress, the de¬ 
velopment of non-agriculUi-fal co-operation in Finland is iiicontestabhv 
very unimportant. 

In fact it is only represented in the country by two associations of 
Scbultze-Delitzscb type, one founded at Kurikka in 19C3 and the other 
at S. j\Ccliael tuo years later. The former with difficult}'- continues to 
exist; the latter has 46 members and a share capital of 5,900 inks, and 
has granted loans for a total amount of 40,000 marks. 

If to these tvo banks we add that founded in 1902 by the total abstin¬ 
ence students lof the University (55 members, io,cco marks capital and 
45,000 mks, advanced as loans), that of the ra.ilv a^mren, founded in 1908 
(260 members, 15,000 marks capital and loans to the amount of 22400 
marks), that of the employees of the Co-operative Distributive Societies’ Fed¬ 
eration, founded in 1913, and finally that, quite recently founded (1914), 
of various classes of small employees, clerks and small manufacturers at 
Helsingfors, we have the complete list of the non-agriculiural co-operative 
credit societies of Finland. 

If it were necessary to show^ all the importance of the work accom¬ 
plished by the “ Pellervo ” and the need there is of founding a similar instit- 
tution to assist non-agricultural co-operation in Finland, vhat better 
argument could be desired than this striking comparison ? 


§ 7. Misceeeaneous co-operative societies. 

Under this head, the Finnish statistical returns at present include: 
(i) Co-operative societies fox collective purchase and use of machine 
threshers, (2) Co-operative societies for working peat moss bogs, (3) Co¬ 
operative societies for the installation of telephonic communication and 
(4) Co-operative societies for the purchase of homesteads and building 
dwelling houses. 


(a) Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Use of Machine Threshers .,, ■ 

, . As indicated in their title, these associations w^ere originally founded 
for the collective, purchase and. use of machine threshers and the necessary 
locomotive engines. The number of members hf.rdl,y .exceeds ,20, The 
subscriptions vary from 2 to3 mks.. per, hi. of seeds and, the person¬ 
al liability of members varies from ten to thirty marks.. The t.lire.sheris gen.er- 
aily paid for in .five or six years, and then the societies, use .their■ money for 
the'purchase of other agricultural machines and, engines.. At ' the present 
date .they.'almost'all have the. most perfect:,equipment .and the official, 
title of co,-operative societies for purchase and use of 'ma.cliine threshers 
shoul,d be substituted by that of co-operative societies for purchase and use 
of agrictilturarm.achinery in general.' . 
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The associations of this class in Finland ate very many. It is true that 
only 235 are registered in the commercial register, but that is only a small 
proportion of those actually existing. The statistical tables of the '' Pel- 
ller^u ” show hundreds that have never been officially registered. 

Taken aU together, these societies are very prosperous. 


(b) Co-operative Societies for Working Feat Moss Bogs. 

The emplo3Tiient of peat moss litter in stables and ca*ttle stalls is of 
the greatest importance for the progress of agriculture as it is the best 
means of presendng dung. As Finland is very rich in peat moss bogs, it is 
natural that their exploitation for the benefit of agriculture has developed 
very considerably. The co-operative societies have had a great share in this 
development. They buy a bog or rent it with right to dig the peat, and build 
the sheds required for drying it, obtain the equipment indispensable and 
then sell the peat to their members. 

Some of them are very large associations, with plant of the value of 
50,000 mks. or 100,000 mks. and export the peat. Experience having, 
howwer, shown that a large number of small businesses scattered over the 
country could provide it with peat cheaper than a single large one (on ac¬ 
count of the high cost of transport), the Pellervo'' is now endeavouring 
above all to encourage the constitution of small local co-operative 
societies. 

At the beginning of the present year there w^ere 127 societies for work¬ 
ing peat moss bogs registered in the commercial register. As a matter 
of fact, the real number of these associations is considerably higher. 


(c) Co-operative Societies for the Installation of Telephones. 

In a country with so scattered a population as Finland,' the. possibil¬ 
ity of communication by telephone has ■ an importance for the farmers 
that their' fellows in Central Europe cannot even imagine. In winter, 
above all, when snow' encumbers the few' country roads, it is only by means 
of the telephone the Finnish farmers can give their orders, learn the cur¬ 
rent prices, call the doctor or the r^eterinary surgeon, ask help in case of 
fire etc. Under these circumstances it w^ill he understood that Finland 
is one of the countries where telephones are most largely used. Where 
they have not yet been installed by the large companies, the farmers have 
formed special co-operative societies, for the purchase of the plant, the 
fixing of the wires and their connection with the nearest central stations 
of the great .inter-urban system. 

Although this class of association is quite a new^ thing, there are al¬ 
ready no than 58 co-operative .societies for the purpose officially re¬ 
cognised and' their nunibers increase from day to day. ■ The economic results 
given'by these K 5 cieties have everywhere been'most satisfactory. 
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(d) Co-operative Societies for the Constitution of Homesteads 
and for Building Houses. 

In spite of tlte classification adopted in tlie Finnish statistical returns 
we have here two quite difi'erent sorts of association, one, strictly rural, 
aiming at the constitution of small agricultural holdings for its members, 
the other, almost exclusively urban, engaged in the building of workmen's 
houses. Both also are as yet of quite recent introduction into Finland. 

The co-operative societies for the constitution of homesteads en¬ 
deavour to buy large estates cheap and divide and distribute them among 
their members. The commercial register reports 56 of these societies at 
the present date, but many of them have not yet been able to realise their 
object owing to lack of capital. On January ist. of the present 3^ear, thir¬ 
teen of them, w^hich had succeeded in obtaining Government loans to the 
amount of 700,000 marks, had bought altogether 6,000 ha., and distributed 
them amongst 267 members as homesteads. 

At the same date there were 43 co-operative house building societies. 
Several of them have a very solid position, with share capital of between 
500 mks. and 3,300 mks. and the personal liability of members generally 
limited to the amount of their shares. Some of these associations have 
erected dwelling houses of a value of from 100,000 mks. to 500,000 mks., 
containing from 60 to 150 living rooms. This has been rendered possible 
by loans obtained either from the Finnish Urban Mortgage Bank or the 
large insurance companies. 

Unhappily these are only isolated and exceptional cases. The co-oper¬ 
ative budding societies with shares of smaller amount seem to have had 
great difficulty in collecting the sums they require for realising their 
objects and, without a powerful central organisation on the model of the 
Pellervo ", it is to be feared their further progress can only be very slow 
and difficult. 


§ 8 . CENTRAI. institutions of FINNISH CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 

Owing to the constant recommendation and energetic assistance 
of the ''Pellervo " and encouragement from the State, the movement in 
favour of centralisation among the Finnish co-operative societies has be¬ 
come very pronounced. This movement is directed on the one hand 
tow^ards federation of the various classes of co-operative societies ; in pro- 
viiicial unions in the first place, and apterw^adrs into national unions and on 
the other towards the foundation of central economic institutions for the 
promotion of the united efforts ot the local associations. 

If we take into consideration that the principal object of the non-eco- 
nomic federation of the local co-operative societies is to give them unity 
of aim, to direct them, inspect them, and watch over the general interests 
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of co-operation and to work to extend the'principles and practice of co¬ 
operation we shall at once see that such a federation, not strictly economic, 
of co-operative societies is less necessary in Finland than elsewhere, at least 
as far as agriciilttiral co-operation is concerned. 

In fact, the various objects pursued in this respect by federal unions are 
no other than those the ‘^Pellervo/'that remarkable society which created 
agriciilttiral co-operation in Finland and to which the greater part of its 
success is due, has pursued from its foundation with the fortunate results 
of which we are aware. For agricultural co-operation the '' Pellervo ful¬ 
fils all the non-ecoBomic functions the provincial or national unions of the 
various classes of association could fulfil. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that federation in non¬ 
economic unions has made very little progress in Finland. In fact, two 
groups of co-operative societies alone, the distributive societies and the 
Wtter factories have as yet formed provincial unions, principally intended 
for a more detailed study of the numerous technical questions involved 
in this class of association than the “PeUervo” is in a position to under¬ 
take. Delegates of these two classes of provincial federation have been 
meeting since 1914 in national congresses, the transformation of which 
later into strongl^r organised federations is under discussion. 

In the economic field, the question of federation presents itself under 
quite a different aspect. 

Founded for the diffusion of co-operative principles generally and to 
encourage in every way the foundation of agricultural co-operative soci¬ 
eties, the''Pellervo ” has, on principle and systematically, always refused 
to occupy itself directly with the transactions and economic operations of 
the societies born of its initiative. It has quite rightly considered that it 
is infinitely better to found special central institutes for the purpose and 
has concentrated all its efforts on the attainment of this end, in which it 
has fully succeeded. 

At present there are in Finland five central economic institutions for 
agricultural co-operation, namely: 

(1) The Central Credit Institute of the Rural Co-perative Banks, 
founded in 1903, 

(2) The Union of Co-operative Distributive Societies, founded 

101904, 

(3) The Central Co-operative Agricultural Purchase Society, ''Ta¬ 
bor/' constituted in 1906, 

„ ^ . (4) The Central Co-operative Agricultural Purchase Society, " Hank- 

ki3a/'"fotinded in.1905, 

: {3)'The Central' Co-operative, Society for'the Export of Butter, 

"¥alio/'' founded in 1905. 

/ A Before'giving an outline of the work of these institutions, we 'shaU' 
give in the following table some general statistics 'of the, Finnish Central 
Co-operative Societies.',' 
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Tabee XI. — Federations of Co-operative Societies in Finland between 1903 

and 1915. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Unions 

of 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Af¬ 

filiated 

Capital 

in 

Marks 

Capital 
not paid 
np by 
Members 
in IMarks 

.Sales 

and Eoaiis 

in Marks 

Total 

Annual 

Profit 

, in Marks 

Branch¬ 

es 

and 

Store¬ 

houses 

Numbei 

of 

Employ¬ 

ees 

1903 . . , . 

I ' 

10 

303,000 


42,000 

800 


2 

1904. . , . 

I 

69 

307,500 

— 

264,000 

10,000 

— 

3 

1905. • • . 

3 

213 

350,000 

111,100 

2,327,000 

47,000 

I 

29 

1906 .... 

5 

4^3 

.351,700 

117,900 

15,540,000 

236,000 

4 

64 

1907. . . . 

5 

584 

617,000 

878,400: 

26,200,000 

384,000 

7 i 

109 

1908 .... 

5 

741 

886,500 

1,038,200 

34,303,0001 

262,600 

12 i 

141 

1909. • • . 

5 

895 

1,058,000 

0 

p 

A 

0 

0 

35,122,000 

291,200 

16 1 

154 

1910 .... 

5 

946 

1,236,400 

1,255,400 

27,984,000 

! 383,900 

. 22 

159 

I911.... 

5 

1,028 

1,501,500 

1,398,000 

43,490,000 

778,500 

29 

204 

1912 .... 

5 

EI13 

1,953,600 

1,610,800 

50,930,000 

651,600 

35 

256 

1913- • • • 

5 

1,284 

2,368,200 

1,766,400 

59,578,000 

576,600 

36 

296 

1914. . . . 

5 

1.536 

2,738,800 

2,278,400165,648,000 

1,359,600 

41 

346 


i 


(a) Central Institute of the Rural Co-operative Banks in Finland, 

As in a very recent number of this Bulletin we dealt with this Institute 
of which we gave ample details, we shall now simply give the following 
table showing the progress made by it since its foundation. 


Tabee XII, — Progress made by the Central Institute of the Rural Co-oper¬ 
ative Banks of Finland from 1903 to 1915. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Banks 

Affiliated 

Staff 

, 

Capital 

in Marks 

Credit 
Opened 
to Eocal 

Banks 

in Marks 

Credit 
Received 
by the 

Eocal Banks 
up to 

31st. December 

ill Marks 

Annual 

Profit 

in Marks 

1903 . 

10 

2 

303,000 

79,000 

42,090 

8,000 

1904. 

69 

3 

307,000 

429,000 

264,000 

10,000 

1905 . 

II9 

3 

315,000 

%4,ooo 

623,000 : 

20,000 

1906 . 

148 

4 

323,000 j 

1,225,000 

948,000 

22,000 

X907 .. 

210 

4 

333,000 ! 

2,068,000 

1,706,000 ! 

23,000 

1908 . 

268 

4 

342,000 i 

1 3,257,000 

2,878,000 

25,000 

1909 ......... 

340 

6 

366,000 

4,000,000 

1 3,662,000 

24,000 

1910 . 

374 

6 

391,000 

4,388,000 

1 ■ 3,867,000 

36,000 

1911 ......... 

398 

7 

416,000 

4,738,000 

1 3,932,000 : 

24,000 

1912 . . . . . . . . . 

399 

8 

426,000 

4,990,000 

1 4,113,000 i 

24,000 

1913 . . .. 

416 

9 

388,000 

5 , 553,000 

1 4,711,000" 

36,000 

1914 V • V ‘ ‘ • • . 

441 

10 

429,800 

6,319,000 

f, 5,342,000 

41,000 
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fb) Umon of Co-Gperative Distributive Societies. 

Founded in 1904 by X2 co-operative distributive societies, this Union 
bad at the start to contend against serious difficulties. It only accepts 
to day as members such societies as are firmly organised in an economic 
sense. The shares are 100 marks each and the affiliated societies must 
subscribe one share for every 25 members. The members’ liability is 
300 marks per share. The management is in the hands of a Board of 
eight menibers, elected by the members of the society and the Board in 
its turn elects three Directors. 

Of the profits, 75 % are to be placed to the reserve fund until this fund 
is equal to the total amount , of the shares, after which only 25 % of the 
profits shall be placed to it. The surplus net revenue may be utilised 
for pa3"nieiit of a maximum interest of 6 % on the shares. 

The circumstances permitting, a further dividend in proportion to 
the purchases may be paid. Finalty, an^^ eventual balance shall be placed 
to a special fund, to encourage the development of agricultural co-operation 
or utilised for works of public utility. 

The Union at this moment possesses ten storehouses. It also supports 
a consultation office and a laboratorj^ for experiments. 

Its work, previously limited to purchase and sale business, was 
extended in 1914 to include direct production, b^^ the establishment of various 
u'orkshops, as well as by the purchase of a large Swedish match factory. 

The general progress of the Union, now possessing buildings in the 
six principal towns of the countiyq is seen in the following table. 

Tabus XIII. — Progress of the V-mofi of the Co-operotive Distributive Scieties 
of Finland from 1905 to 1915. 


Vear 

X'umber 

of 

Societies 

Adhering 

2 Capital 

Si 

Sales 

in Marks 

Annual 

Profit 

iu Marks 

11 ; Staff : 

^ Suijscribed 

Kot Paid up 

1 9'^'*5 

- / 

I i lO ; 112,400 

S4.300 

1,004,000 

17,000 

iqofi. 

57 

4 i 24 : 233,Soo 

164,100 

4,037,000 

55,000 

1907 . ' . 

So i 

5 5S i 363,800 

224,100 

8,885,000 

154,000 

190S': , . ' . ■ . . . 

II5 : 

61 So i 656,000 

342,000 

1 14,254,000 

107,000 

'I909 ,7 . . . . ' 

131 ; 

6 i 88 1 789,500 

382,200 

14,072,000 

155,000 

I9JO . . . , . ■ 

139 i 

7 ' ^ 920,000. 

390,600 

13,610,000 

165,000 

IQII . . . i 

I4S : 

9 104 : 1,101,000 

432,000 

1 16,142,000 

367,000 

1912 . . , . ' 

I6S ■ 

10 122 : 1,489,600 1 

479,700 

! 19.532,000 

: 35^,000 

.my , . , . . . I 

' 196 I 

10 1 137 ; 1^807,600 i 

538,200 ’ 

: 22,968,000 ! 

189,000 


.. 244 i 

10 142 i 2,304^800 : 

. i . !' 1 

768,600 

24,286,000' 
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(c) Central Co<>perative Agrimltural Purchase Society, ''LaborS' 

This society leally dates from 1897. It was founded as a co-operative 
society for purchase and sale by a group of large landovv ners in the south 
of the country, for their exclusive use. After the promulgation of the 
law on co-operative associations in 1901, the ''Labor”, on the initiative 
of the " Pellervo”, attempted to reorganise itself in order to assume the 
character of a central co-operative agricultural purchase societ^^ for the 
whole country. It only succeeded partialh^ in this, as it u otild not accept 
the co-operatiye principles in their entirety, and, as we shall see hereafter, 
the " Pellervo ” found itself obliged to promote the foundation of a central 
institution of a more really co-operative nature. 

Now, after its partial reorganisation in 1906, the '‘ Labor” accepts 
as members both private individuals and associations. The entrance fee 
vmries from 50 to marks as the Board of Management decides. The 
shares are 50 marks each. The liability is 1,000 marks per share and 
any member doing business with the society to an amount exceeding 3,000 
marks in a year must subscribe a second share. From the profits there is 
first of all deducted a maximum interest of 6 % per share, and then 20 % 
is placed to the reserve fund, which is increased by the entrance fees. 

In addition to the dividends contemplated in the rules, the “ Labor” 
annually grants special dividends of an amount varying from i % to 
3 % of that of the purchases during the year. In 1914, for example, 
this special dividend amounted to 27,500 marks. 

The administration of business is in the hands of a Board of Management 
of six members. The "Labor” has branches and storehouses in various 
parts of the country. In 1914 it started a special pension fund for its emplo5^ees. 

The following table shows the progress of the “ Labor” since 1906, 
that is to say since the reorganisation of the primitive association as a 
pseudo-co-operative central society. This table shows, better than many 
words could, how' ineftectiial this reorganisation has really been. 


TabuE XIV. — Progress made by the " Labor'' ffom 1906 to 1915. 


Year 

Number 
of Members 

Brandi¬ 

es 

and 

Store¬ 

houses 

Staff 

Capital 1 

i Sales 

Annual 

Profits 

in Marks 

Total 

£ 

353 

| 3 | 

M 

Subscribed 

; in 

Marks 

Paid up 1 

! , 

1906 .... 

195 

164 


II 

427,000 

385,000: 1,564,000 

38,000 

1907 .... 

184 

165 

: - 

12 

469,000 

404,000: 1,868,000 

51,000 

1908 .... 

229 

198 

: 3 

15 

492,000 

406,000 2,301,000 

j ' 11,000 , 

1909 . . . . 

259 

223 

4 

15 

553.000 

449,000; 2,707,000 

23,000, 

1910. . . . 

267 

", 227 

6 

'20 

611,000 

' 487,000 2,40S,000: 

28,000 ' 

1911 .... 

318 

377 

' 9 

30 

692,000 

.547.^^00' 3,230,000 

43 , 000 ' 

1912 .' . . 

383 

1 335 1 

12 ' 

39 

842,000 

^ , 671,000: 4,30.2,000 

'61,000, 

1913'. ... i 

416 

! 359 .i 

■ 12 , 

■ 45 , 

944,060 

740,000! 4,557,000: 

!'■ 48,000'. 

1914 - ,• ' ■ 1 

429 

1 371 ^ 

1, ■ 12 ■ 

1 

54 ; 

982,000 

i . ■ ' ■ ■ 

;■ 751,000: 5,439,000: 

I ,81,000':' 
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(d) Central Co-operative Agriculkwal Purchase Society, '' Hankkija. 

As long as the negotiations for the reorganisation of the "Labor'’ 
as a real central co-operative agricultural purchase society for the whole 
coiiiitry continued, the " PelleiA^o” confined itself to the maintenance of 
a temporary office, ser\dng as intermediary for agricultural purchases for 
piiivate individuals and associations not members of the Labor. ” But 
as the negotiations did not succeed, the temporary office was quite naturally 
transformed into a central co-operative society under the name of 
" Hank-kija." 

In addition to local co-operative societies, it also accepts as members 
individual fanners, but the number of these may not exceed one third of 
the total number of members. The shares are lOO marks ea.ch, and the 
members’ liability is 400 mks. per share, and every member must sub¬ 
scribe shares in proportion to the amount of the business he does with the 
association in the year. From the annual profits 20 % is deducted and 
placed to the reserve fund until that fund amounts to 2co,coo mks. A sec¬ 
ond amount of 10 % is placed to a special fund for the development of 
agricultural co-operation and other w-orks of public utility. It is only 
after these comptilsorpT- deductions have been made that a dividend of a 
maximum amount of 6 % may be paid on shares. 

There is no provision in the rules in regard to eventual dividends 
to members on the amount of their annual purchases. In 1914, the amounts 
distributed under this head came to 40,600 marks. 

The association has a Board of Management of six members, wffiich 
elects a Board of Directors consisting of three members. 

The "Hankkija” has founded branches in about ten of the most 
important agricultural centres of the country; it has also numerous 
storehouses in places best suited for despatch and transport. 

Its progressive and constant development is seen in the following 
table. 
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TabeE XV. — Progress of the Central Co-operative Agricultural Purchase 

Society, “ HankkijaA' 


Year 

Number 
of Members 

Branches 
and Storehouses 

Staff 

Capital 

Sales 

in xVIarks 

Annual 

Profits 

in Marks 

Total 

% 

Individ¬ 

uals 

Subscribed 

in Marks 

Not 

Paid up 

in IVIarks 

1905 .... 

67 

__ 


10 

33»8oo 

26,80c 

700,000 

10,000 

1906 .... 

97 


— 

17 

55,800 

38,800 

1,500,000 

6,000 

1907 .... 

134 

— 

2 

23 

82,300 

54,800 

2,600,000 

31,000 

1908 .... 

206 

25 

3 

28 

253,700 

87,200 

3,100,000 

9,400 

1909 .... 

359 

I 2 I 

5 

25 

241,600 

162,400 

2,841,000 

29,800 

1910 .... 

358 

122 

7 

28 

207,300 

162,800 

3,589,000 

15,900 

1911 .... 

439 

148 i 

9 

38 

262,500! 

196,000 

4,817,000 

61,500 

1912 .... 

482 , 

156 

10 

i 45 

329,000 

i 212,800 

5 , 444,000 

75,600 

IQI3 .... 

610 

196 

14 

66 

478,000 

287,200 

6,163,000 

41,600 

1914- • • • 

832 

271 

15 

i 76 

1 

632,400 

409,600 

7,023,000 

[ 116,000 


(e) Central Co-operative Society, “ Valio,'' for Export of Butter. 

On account of the extreme attention it gives to orders and its strict 
requirements in regard to the quality of the produce it delivers, this instit¬ 
ution, which began in a very modest way in 1905, is now second in import¬ 
ance among undertakings of the kind in the countries of Northern Europe. 

As members it may only accept butter making societies (co-operative 
or limited by shares), which satisfy certain very strict conditions in regard 
to their organization and equipment. 

l^he shares are 100 maks each, the liability of members is 500 mks. 
per share and each member must subscribe a number corresponding with its 
annual production. The entire produce must be consigned to the “ Valio/’ 
After deduction of amounts to be placed to various funds according to 
the rules and a maximum amount of b % interest on the shares, the entire 
net profits are divided among the members in proportion to the amounts 
represented by the produce consigned. 

The society has a Board of Management of 10 members elected at the 
general meeting of members and a Board of Directors of 3 members elected 
by the Board of Management. It has its headquartes at the port Hango, 
and communication by sea is kept open all the winter by means of powerful 
ice breakers. Branches and storehouses are installed in various parts of 
the country and at Petrograd. 
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Besides its chief business, the “ A^alio'’ has organised special dairy and 
cheesemaking courses. It has also instituted dairy shows to wBich it ann¬ 
ually assigns very considerable prizes. We saw above that lately the 
Valio'' has undertaken the encouragement of poultry improvement. In 
this field also the results obtained have been most remarkable. 

Finally, the “ Valio’’ supports several experts who traverse the country 
in every direction to give advice, not only to the members of the association, 
but to any one who asks for it. 

The development of this remarkable institution is seen in the following 

table. ' 


Tabee XVI. — Development of the Valio'' from 1906 to 1915. 






1 Capital 



Share 


Members 

Branches 





Annual 

of the 








Valio 


(Butter 

and 




Sales 


iu tlie 

Year 



Staff 


Not 

Paid up 


Profit 

Total 


MaJdng 

Societies) 

Store¬ 

houses 


Subscribed 

— 

- 

Exportation 
from the 
Port 







IVIks. 

ivncs 

of Hango 

1906 . . 

80 


8 

125,000 

125,000 

7,491,000 

115,000 

20.9 

igoy . . ; 

I41 

— 

12 

247,100 

195,500 

11,141,000 

125,000 

38.1 

I90S . . 1 

146 

— 1 


281,000 

203,050 

11,770,000 

129,000 

39-7 

1909 , . 

150 

I 

20 

308,6001 

207,000 

11,840,000 

119,000 

42.4 

1910 . . 1 

3:57 

■ 2 1 

24 

361,700! 

215,000 

13,310,000 

139,000 

48.5 

191X . . ; 

150 

2 j 

25 

408,000 

223,000 

15,367,000 

283,000 

47.8 

1912 . . 1 

X72 

2 1 

42 

478,500 

248,000 

17,548,000 

133,000 

52 -I 

1913 - ' 1 

201 ; 

2 

39 1 

557 >ooo 

301,000 

21,179,000 

262,000 

64.5 

1914 . . 

' 23.2 

4 1 

■ “■ ! 

64 

■ ■ ! 

668,000 

349,000 

23,55^,000 

544,000 

81,4 







MISCELIvANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

n 

C0-0PERATI\^ WOOE SEEiviNG IN QUEBEC. — The AgriculUifal Gazette 
of Canada for August contains an interesting note on the work of a number 
of associations for the co-operative sale of wool w^hich have been organised 
in Quebec, chiefly through the eft'orts of members of the stafl of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of Macdonald College. Assisted by a Federal 
grant the Department has been able to undertake a good deal of extension 
work, and, in addition to giving a large number of lectures and demonstrat¬ 
ions illustrating the proper methods of shearing, and of preparing and 
packing fleeces, has this 3"ear successfully assisted eight local wool 
growers’ associations to market their w^ool. 

The results have been most encouraging. Last ^rear a beginning had 
alread}/ been made in Co-operative wool selling, though in a vei}^ tentative 
way, with a single association in Pontiac County, which that year 
sold about twelve thousand pounds of wwl direct to manufacturers at an 
advance upon current local prices of from five to seven cents a pound. 
This year — 1915 — eight associations, including that of Pontiac, sold 
collectively at excellent prices a total of 104,192 lbs. of wool. Particulars 
of the sales for each association are shown in the following table: 


Particulars of Associations and Sales in 1915. 


AFSccktion 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

fleeces 

Average 
weiglit 
per fleece 

Average 

price 

per fleece 

Total 
amount 
received 
for wool 

Average 
price 
per lb. 
wool 

Pontiac . . 

4^3 

6,182 

7.06 

lbs. 

82-15 

$13,348.30 

30-57 

cents 

Compton. 

150 

l,So6 

7.1 


2.15 

3,890.27 

30.27 

n 

Stanstead .. 

83 

1,222 

8.1 


2.50 

3,060.90 

30.80 

$' 

Mdimond. .... . 

75 ' 

1,360 

7-33 


2.23 

' 35O22.07 

30.12 


BeatiEamois. 

" 79 

1,029 

8.3 


2.48 

2,549.23 

29.63 

»' 

Bedford. i 

55 

S15 

8.1 


2.46! 

2,045.651 

30.52 

' ,3) 

Argentenil .... . 

67 

910 

7.0 

» 

2.13 

i, 938 .oi| 

30-63 


Sherbrooke. 

53 | 

812 

7.4 

» i 

1 2.261 

; 1,834.77: 

130.35 

% 

' '' ToHIs 

975 

14,136 

7-37 

lbs. 

1 ' , $2.29 

i 

i 

$31,689.20 

30.36 cents 
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Tile members were supplied with sacks through their associations and 
were instructed how to prepare and pack the fleeces. Arrangements were 
made for the wool to be assembled, graded and offered for sale on definite 
dates at a number of convenient centres within the districts, and the wool 
w’as offered in good condition, univashed, and well packed. As a result, 
it was sought after b^^ bu3^ers, and realised prices which, according to qual¬ 
ity, varied from five to ten cents above prevailing prices. 

It wdll be seen that the Pontiac association, the only one which has 
been in existence for two seasons, has now more than four hundred memb¬ 
ers and increased its sales enormously in its second year. 

Our readers wdll remember that we described in our September issue 
a ver}^ similar scheme which w^as put into operation in Saskatchewan in 
1914. It is too earl^' yet to weigh results, and it is common knowledge that 
many schemes of the kind in different countries have succeeded for a few 
v'ears (w^hile conditions, perhaps, were very favourable) only to collapse 
•when conditions changed. But history does not necessarily repeat itself, 
and the schemes w^e hav^e described have this important element of sound¬ 
ness, that the associations concerned are not merely agencies for selling 
wool, but are, first and foremost, associations for improving the quality 
of the wool produced. This being so, their success as selling agencies is 
likely to be permanent as in each season they will be in a positiont o offer 
wool in large lots, iiniforml}^ w*ell packed, and of a quality upon the whole 
superior to the average quality on offer. The Canadian experiments, 
therefore are well w^orth watching. 


FRANCB. 


Co-operative distributive societies in France on January 
1st., 1914. — The Bulletin du Minisiere dit Travail (I^abour Office Bull¬ 
etin), in its number for May-June, 1915, gives information in regard to the 
French co-operative distributive societies on January ist., 1914. leaving 
out of consideration: ist., military co-operative societies, 2nd., societies for 
collective purchase and manufacture of raw material; 3rd., agricultural 
or other syndicates that have not founded separate co-operative distribu¬ 
tive societies ; 4th., mutual pharmacies ; 5th. stewards' and other ware¬ 
houses for sale of goods founded by employers for the use of their staff ; 
6th., commercial societies making deductions in favour of purchases; there 
.were still working ' 3,156 co-operative distributive societies properly so 
called on January ist., 1914, as compared with 3,145 on January 
ist.,' 1913.' This increase must be more' apparent than real; as the enquiry 
made in 1914 revealed the existence of several societies that hadgiven nosign^ 
■of life previously. In fact, 92 societies were founded during the year, but 
109 were dissolved, so that there must rather have been a slight decrease 
in,their.numbers. The Department of Kord heads'tbe list' with 322 societies':. 
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next comes Charente-Inferieure, with 226 associations. Pas-de-Calais, Deux- 
Sevres, Gironde, Vosges and Ardennes follow, with more than 100 each. 
Seine comes only eighth with 99. There is no department that has not at 
least one ; I/izere and Constantine have only one each, but there are 23 de¬ 
partments with less than ten each. 

The societies do not limit themselves to the wholesale purchase of 
produce and merchandise with the object of selling again retail to the as¬ 
sociates and sometimes to the public. A large number themselves undertake 
the manufacture of the goods they sell or at least their industrial transform¬ 
ation, before'^they deliver them to the consumers. This is especially true 
of the co-operative bakeries which, at the end of 1913, were 1,299 hriti- 
ber, and to wkich we must add 597 societies, selling both bread and other 
articles. We find the largest number of these bakeries in Charente Infe- 
rieure: that department has 217 alone, -whilst Deux-Sevres, which comes 
next, only show’s 106. Seine has almost the last place, as it has only 2 
societies. It is not very eas3^ to determine the precise number of members 
and the amount of the business done by the societies, as many did not 
answer the lists of questions forwarded to them as promptly and carefully 
as might be desired. Thus we have only information in respect to the business 
of 2,988 societies, with a total number of 876,179 members. They had 
done a total business of 315,212,000 frs. in 1913. On the other hand, 90 only 
reported the number of their members, 13,341 all told. So that there was 
altogether a total of 890,000 members reported. The 1,212 co-operative 
bakeries reporting had alone 273,681 members and had done a total busi¬ 
ness of 65,200,000 frs. in the year. The department of Nord showed the 
largest number of members and the largest total business, the former being 
no less than 185,783 and the business done amounting to more than 
56,984,000 frs. The least favoured department is again that of Dozere, 
which reported only 98 members and only 12,000 frs. total business done. 
For the department of Seine, the figures known are as follow. Paris, 
46 societies, of which 45 had 64members and had done business to 
the amount of 22,087,000 frs.; suburbs, 53 societies, of which 51 had 16,833 
members and reported business done to the amount of 7,902,000 frs. 

Finally, in regard to the profession of the members, it is interesting 
to note that 116 co-operative distributive societies recruit their members 
exclusively among railway employees. x 4 mongst these, iii reported 69,749 
members and a total business of 25,443,000 frs. Again, 23 societies have for 
their members only Government emplo^^ees and workmen. 


GRFAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Co-operative farm implement societies. — A few years ago, 
under the auspices of the Irish Agricultural Organisation society, a scheme 
was devised for the formation of co-operative societies which should be 
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able to place at the disposal of their members practically every^ kind of 
farm implement, from a one-horse plough to a high-power agricultural 
tractor. The scheme is described in an article by Mr. T. Wibberle}^ which 
appears in the August number of the Joimial of the Board of Agnculhire. 
Ill illustration of its results in increasing the area under tillage, the writer 
gives the following figures relating to four societies : 


-■ '■ - — ~ - -- 

Number 

Total area in tillage for each Society 

Average 





.... 

increase , 
per 

Members 

Sccitity 

of 

Members 

1913 

1914 

r 

19T5 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

lleenaiieela (Co. Eimerick) . . . 

21 

71 

104^/2 

15 s th 

4.1 

Killeedy fCo. Eimerick). . 

20 

122 

146 

176 

2.7 

MeiUotigrli (Co. Galway]. I 

1 64 ' 

454 V4 

5x9 

6S3 

343 

Founnilehouse (Co. Roscom,mon). 

32 

94 ' 

106 

1 X53 

1.8 

Totals.. 

i 

137 1 

743 V2 i 

875 ^,,'2 

1,171 

! 

Averages • . . | 

34 1 

186 

j 

219 

! 

293 

! 

1 3 T 2 


These societies were not specially selected, but all are situated in very 
poor districts, amongst farmers whose capital is vet}- limited and whose 
holdings average about 30 acres. Had all Irish farmers increased their 
culthmted area in the same average proportion as the members of these 
societies, the result would have been an increase of 1,500,000 acres under 
the plough.' . 

The societies are formed in the same wa3^ as other agricultural co¬ 
operative societies. As a rule each member is required to take at least five 
shares of the nominal value of £1, and to pa}^ 2s. 6d. par share on alloc¬ 
ation. He also signs a form making himself responsible to the commit¬ 
tee for the pa\mient of his shares in full, in the event of the societ}^ meet¬ 
ing with financial disaster. The working capital is obtained by means of 
an overdraft, from the local branch of a joint stock bank. This is guarant¬ 
eed h'y the members of the 'committee, who'are thus directly responsible 
to the bank for the security of the amount borrowed, but are in turn secured 
'bjtthe uncalled share capital.. 

As a general rule, the implements are hired out in the order in which 
applications for them ate made by. the members, but precedence is given tO' 

' the .member who, wishes to' use, the implement for the longest' period. ■ .The 
rate at which .iiiipleinents are hired out to members of ,a, society,is about 
.half,what it would cost to carry out theAmrious, operations''under theold■ 
reginie.,If, for instance, potato sorting'by hand .'.costs 15s., Per .ton,'. the'': po- 
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tato-sorter is hired out at 7s. 6d. per ton. Again, if the ploughing of stubbles 
by horse labour costs los. per acre, a double disc harrowing with the 
agricultural tractor (which tills the land more effectively) is undertaken 
at the rate of 5s. per acre. In the case of corn threshing the usual rate 
is per stone threshed. 

A well-managed society can soon earn sufficient to pay for the initial 
cost of the implements. Many instances are on record where a society com¬ 
mencing with two binders has in one harvest earned sufficient to purchase 
a potato-digger. The potato-digger has gone out on hire, and in its first 
season has ealned sufficient to buy a corn drill, which in like manner 
has earned the price of a horse-power sprayer, and so on. A society usually 
begins operations in a small way, but once the farmers of the district re¬ 
cognise its utility the membership rapidly increases, and the society then 
becomes in a position to undertake the purchase of the more expensive 
implements. 






Part II; Insurance and Thrift 


GENERAL. 


TECHNICAL CONDITIONS OF FORESTRY INSURANCE. 


In the course of the year 1913, we had occasion twice to point out the 
considerable difficulties in the way of forest insurance, and, consequently 
the still rudimentary condition of most of the organisations that en¬ 
deavour to undertake these risks which as yet have been little studied and are 
not well known. In regard to forestry insurance in France, we said in March, 
1913 : “ The insurance of forests against fire is very badly organized, and 
in addition is very rarely met with. Nearly all the measures now taken 
against fire are simply preventive.In September of the same year, speak¬ 
ing of forest insurance in Norway, we showed that, upto 1911, such insurance 
had had hardly no practical importance. Evidently this situation can only 
be temporary: it in any case invites us to give all our attention to the 
suggestions the specialists may make with the object of more nearly ascert¬ 
aining the extent and limits of fire risks in forests, with a view to fixing 
a more suitable tariff for these risks. Such are the very interesting ideas 
M. Eecaille, expert engineer of Commercy, expressed in the course of a 
lecture, delivered on January 20th., 1912, before the Lorraine Section of 
the Forest Society of the Friends of Trees. We shall summarise them brief¬ 
ly, considering in turn the nature and the gravity of the damage caused 
by fire, the various methods employed in estimating the damage and the 
clauses and tariffs of the Insurance Companies. 


§ I. Damage caused by fire. 

The damage due to fire is of various character, and consists in the 
loss of: 

(i) the profit that would have been derived from the ordinary 
cutting of the parts of the forest destroyed; 
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(2) the root stock ; 

(3) the vegetable covering (underwood or the lower part of the trees) 
and the seeds sown ; 

(4) the leaf litter, nitrogenous manure formed by successive falls 
of leaves or needles. 

Various accessory losses are also to be considered, consisting in : 

Difficulty in regulation, due to partial and premature cutting ; 

Reconstruction of roads destroyed by such cutting ; 

Travelling and valuation expenses ; 

Decrease in value of hunting and shooting leases ; ^ 

Various limitations of enjoyment. ■ 

Generally, the insurance only contemplates repayment of the intrins¬ 
ic value, on the day of the fire, of the amount of wood destroyed, which 
is less than the value, on the same day, of the future profit to be derived 
from the ordinar3^ cutting. 

It also sometimes, but very rarel^^, and b}^ means of a special extra 
premium provides against a second loss, called difficulty in regulation, 
which is, however, not the difficulty in regulation, understood by for¬ 
esters. This special loss is, as we shall see, a consequence of the method 
pursued in calculating the first. 

When the root stock is insured, which is even a rarer matter, the 
polic}' generally takes account only of the purchase price of the plants to 
the exclusion of the expense in labour. 

Wffien a fire is caused by an outsider who is responsible and solvent, 
for example, by a railway company, the owner of the forest burned has a 
claim to compensation for all the losses suffered enumerated above. In. 
other words, he has a right to'full satisfaction for the loss suffered. 

The nature of the losses caused by fire being thus established, let us 
now consider their importance.' This-varies with the nature of the forest 
and the season. 

[K): Broad-leaved forests. —Fires are most frequent in spring, when 
the living , undergrowth does not sufficienth^ protect the combustible leaf 
litter,' The "fire generall}^ originates in the leaf litter and onl^^ it and the 
tmdergrowth are ever completely consumed. The heat due, to this com¬ 
bustion affects the bark, and the vitality of the trees will suffer more or less,' 
"according to the thickness, of the bark protecting the cambial la^^er, the only... 
'.living part' of the trunks. The rvood proper is very rarely attacked and will 
,. lose very little of its' market value, 

"Thus the high forest -wood has so to say nothing to fear from fires; 
the"standards of stored coppices only very rarely suffer, and, according'to 
'■It Tecaille, experience has shown that it is onty in fires of exception.al im¬ 
portance that the loss suffered .by the standards amounts to the fifth part 
of the value''.of tlie-se trees. The copse w^ood .wifi suffer' more,but it 
■„is. .very seldom that the damage extends beyond, the bark. ■ ■ . ' ' 

„■ The root stock will not generally suffer at all from 'fire, 'and, ufter cut¬ 
ting back* there will be ii'ew", shoots from, the,old,rO',otstoc.tei , 
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Kre therefore will only cause broad leafed trees damage of very slight 
importance. M. Lecaille mentions the case of 7 fires occasioned in 1911 
in Lorraine by a local railway, for which a total sum of not more than 700 
francs was paid, that is an average of 100 frs. per fire. Either the forests 
are young and their value is slight; or they are older and less exposed to 
suffer by fire. After the fire and deduction of the loss, the older they are 
the more considerable will be the proportion of the salvage. Thus, again 
according to M. Lecaille, in a very serious fire in Belgium in>1911, extend¬ 
ing over nearly 50 hectares and causing more than 12,000 frs. damage, 
compensation''was only allowed, in the case of copsewood ready to be 
cut, to the amount of 50 fr. per ha., that is to say for the value of the bark. 

(B) Conifers. — Fires cause more considerable losses among coni¬ 
fers than among the broad leaved trees. As the sap consists of eminently 
combustible material by which the bark is impregnated, the combustion 
will be the more complete. Nevertheless, the wood itself seldom suffers, 
and the value of the salvage will be more considerable the older the trees 
are. 

Let us, however, observe that, in the case of conifers, the death of 
the upper part will entail that of the part below the ground and con¬ 
sequently the loss of the root stock. 


§ 2. Methods of estimating- tosses. 

The loss occasioned by a fire being tjLe difference between the value 
before and after the fire, M. Lecaille shows as follows the methods of estim¬ 
ating the value of a forest of a given age. 

(A) It may first of all be admitted that the value of a forest is 
in proportion to its age. This has the incontestable advantage of simplicity, 
but it must be recognised that the value 
thus calculated is higher than the pre¬ 
sent value of the future proceeds to 
be obtained by felling the trees. 

If we express this method by 
the usual diagram, marking different 
lengths, on a line o x (axis of age), cor¬ 
responding with the age, and draw 
perpendiculars to these points of length 
in proportion to the value of the wood, 
the growth of the wood will be repre¬ 
sented by a straight line 0 M. 

If at 30 years the value of the 
cutting is 300 frs., represented by the length M the value at the age 
represented by the length 0 a will be represented by the length a b. 

■'•{B).[Method, of Jhe Insurance Companies. •—To find the value of a 
copsewood not yet arrived at the age for cutting, the Companies assume, as 
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thrift. 

ia tlie preceding mettiod, tiiat tlie value of the wood increases at an equal 
rate^ but as the value in proportion to the age cannot be immediately real¬ 
ised, the Companies reduce it by means of . a discount calculated at com¬ 
pound interest for as many years as have to run between the date of the 
fire and that of the felling, so as to calculate the compensation for the date 
of the fire and not of the felKng. 

The rate of interest adopted was formerly 5 % and has been in turn 
reduced to 4 % and 3 ^4 %• Seme Companies even allow 3 %. 

Expressing this method by a diagram, the successive values will fol¬ 
low the curve 0 V M. The value c h corresponding with- the age being 
reduced by the length h h\ representing the discount for m 0 years. 

The length V c, value of a forest, 
will be so much greater as the length 
bb' is less, that is to say it will be the 
greater the smaller the discennt is. The 
concavity of the curve will thus de- 
crease with the rate. 

Eor standards, the Companies, 
adopt another method which we shall 
I show below. The value of the young', 

0 _ iSi _ ^ plantations is generally determined by 

the method just explained. 

(C) Foresters' Method, — To estimate the future value of a wood, 
the foresters consider the capital, w^hich, invested at the start at compound 
interest at the rate T, has become at the time cf felling equal to the revenue 
from the cutting. The value of a forest at a given age is, for the foresters, 
the difference bet'ween the value of this'capital at interest at this age and 
the original capital considered as immobilisable. In this way the gx( wi:h 
of a forest is assimilated to that of a capital sum invested at the first 
plantation at about 7 % compound interest. 

(D) Method of Annuities. — According to this method, the iiorease 
in value of a forest is assimilated to the increase in capital through the suc¬ 
cessive investments of the same annuity at compound interest, at the 
end of each year during the wrhoie period of forest management. 

These methods are employed to estimate the' value of a forest which 
has no market' value as jet, that is to say copsewood before the usual 
period for feliing, or conifers before they are felled for mining timber. 

The trees of the first class if allcwed to grow are classed as' timber 
and their price per cubic metre is far higher. 

, The following ,is the rule habitually followed by the Insurance Compan¬ 
ies in fixing, the value of a tree : 

, The value, fixed as if it had arrived at the age for foiling (generally 
■T.20 years) is reduced by a discount at compound inteiest for so mar.y years 
',as',.remain ,to pass before the age for felling is reached. The rate ,o£ discount 
has' varied as in the case of copsewood; 'it is new. about 3 ; 'i 

'Tet 0 b 'he the present value, of a tree, estimated on its cubic uontentsS. 
'V At the'.age, for Mhng.u c, its value will beCM; its successive values incre^ls- 
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ing along the curve h M, according to the natural law of growth, that is 
to say, very nearly in the same way as an amount invested at 7 % compound 
interest. The estimated value allowed by the Insurance Companies will 
ht cb\ which is far higher than c b, for 
the curve 6' M is the line of increase 
of the capital at 3 %, and the curves 
of increase approach more nearly to 
the line 0 M, the lower the rate is. 

The estimated value calculated for 
the standard's is, like that for the 
copsewood, higher than the intrinsic 
value ; because the estimated values 
must be considered as representing the 
present value of a future profit. 

Indeed, the insurance of words, forests and plantations can only be 
considered as assurance of a future profit. 

Comparison of these Methods. — Jn order to compare the results 
obtained by these various methods, M. Tecaille has calculated on each 
system the value for every age of a hectare of copsewood, which is 
worth 317 frs. at 33 years. For the purpose he has calculated by means 
of the formula y = f {%) , the value y at the age x of a forest giving at 
the age n a yield R. If t is the rate of interest, T the rate of capital¬ 
isation of the forest (7 %), F the value of the land : 

R 

By the method of valuation in proportion to the age of the forest, f {%) = % — , 




Thus he arrived at the following table in which the calculation has been 
made to the nearest quarter, the rate of interest taken being 3 %. 
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Values of a hectare of Copsewood worth siy frs. when 33 years old. 


Age 

i 

1 

i 

i 

Propoitional i 

Vaitie 1 

i 

Insurance 

Companies’ | 

Method 

Difficulty 

in 

! 

Regulation i 

1 

Total 

of the 

Two Preceding 

Columns 

Annuities 

Method 

Foresters’ 

Method 

i 

1 

1 

I 1 

9.50 

3-25 

3.50 

7-75 

m 

5-25 

8.25 

2 

19.25 

6.50 

6.75 

3:3-25 

10.75 

5.50 

3 

28.75 

10.25 

10.00 

20.25 

16.25 

8.25 

4 

3S.50 

14.25 

13-25 

27.50 

22.25 

11.75 

5 

48.00 

18.25 

16.25 

34.50 

28.25 

15.25 

6 

57-75 

22.75 

19.00 

41.75 

34-50 

18.75 

7 

67.25 

27.50 

21.75 

49.25 

41.00 

23.00 

8 

77.00 

32.50 

24.50 

57.00 

47-50 

27.25 

9 

86.50 

38.00 

27.00 

67.00 

54-50 

32.00 

10 

95-25 

43-50 

29.00 

72.50 

61.75 

36.75 

II 

105-75 

49.75 

31.25 

81.00 

69.25 

42.00 

* 12 

115.50 

55-75 

33.00 

88.75 

76.75 

47.75 

13 

125.00 

62.75 

35-00 

97-75 

84.75 

53.75 

... 

134-75 

70.25 

26.25 

106.50 

93.00 

60.25 

15 

j 144-25 

77 - 75 ,. 

37-50 ; 

1 115-25 

101.50 

1 67.00 

i6' 

154-00 

S5.75 

: 38-50 

I 124.25 

110.25 

1 74.75 

17 

1 163.50 

94-25 

39.25 

1 133.50 

! 119.50 

i 82.25 

iS 

: 173-25 

103.25 

39-75 

1 143.00 

130.00 

j 90.75 

19 ■■ 

182.75 

113.00 

39.75 

: 152.75 

I 138.75 

I 99.75 

1 

20 

192.50 

123.00 

39.75 

162.75 

148.75 

109.25 

21 

202.00 

1 '^ 33-75 ■ 

1 39-50 

173-25 

! 159.25 

1 119.25 

22 

211.75 

145.25 

38.50 

! ' ^ 73-75 

170.25 

I :^ 30.75 

23 

221.25 

157.00 

37-25 

194.25 

181.25 

147.50 

24 

1 231,00 

1 169.5a 

35-75 

205.25 

1 193.00 

155-25 

,25 

240.50 

182.75 

■ ■ 33-75 

221.50 

210.00 

169.00 ■ 

.' 26, 

'' ■ 250.25 

3:96.75 

i 31.25 

228.00 

218.25 

183.50 


i'' , '259.75, 

211.25 

28,50 

' 239.75 

230.25, 

1,99.00 

'28' 

1' 269.50 

226.75 

1 25.00 

1 251.75 

243.75 

■215.50 

,■',-29 V 

' 279.00 

243.25 

21.00 

! 264.25 

257-50 

233.25 " 

' " 30' .: , 

I' ■ 288.25 

1 , 260,25 

j 19.25 

■279.50 

271.75 

„ 252.25 

;'r/ ' '' 

i:' ■ '298.25' 

1 26S.50 

11.75 

■290.25, 

I 287.5o^ 

1 ' 272.50 


308.0Q 

1 297.50 

i ■ 6.25 

1 303.75 ■ 

1 301-75 

1 297.00 


! : 3 i 7 - 5 o 

1' ' ' . 

. ' ,' 3 ,X 7‘50 

i 

1. . 

1 , 317 - 50 ' 

I,'- 

’: 317-50, 

'j . ' 317.50:, 

1 ■: 
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The comparison becomes more striking when we follow M. LecaiMe 
and represent the values obtained in the following diagram. 



A. — Method of Valuation in Proportion to the Age of the Forest 

B. —Insurance Companies* Method, including Difficulty in Regulation. 

C. — Annuities Method. 

D. — Insurance Companies’ Method. 

E. — Foresters’ Method. 

F. — Difficulty in Regulation. 


As our authority remarks, in order that by the method of valuation 
adopted fair compensation may be given for the loss suffered, the value 
at date of fire estimated, at compound interest up to the age for felling, 
increased by the value of the natural reproduction, should be equal to the 
yield of the cutting, so that j (a;) = (i + f [%) +/ {n~x). In one word, 
this method should compensate for the loss called by the Insurance Com¬ 
panies “ Difficulty in Regulation. ” 

The annuities method alone ofEers this advantage. 

We see by the diagram that the values arrived at by the annuities 
method are not the same as those given by the Insurance Companies' 
method, increased by the value of the difficulty in regulation, but are slightly 
lower. This is because all these values are estimates only and depend ess¬ 
entially on the method of calculation adopted. The first is a function of 

(i + ^ the second of (i + jf) ^ and —* 

% 

When the value before the fire has been fixed, the loss is arrived at 
by deducting from that value the salvage immediately realisable. It is 
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generally supposed, but M; Lecaille considers it an error, that the expense 
of cutting back is compensated by the value of the wood, in the case of 
forests of some age. With the present high price of labour such compens¬ 
ation is not possible and the costs of cutting back generally exceed the pro¬ 
fits, in the case of young copses burned. It must be considered further 
that the cutting back must be done immediately after the fire and not 
at the usual season of cutting wood. 


§ 3. Insurance companies’ tariff. 


The tariffs vary with the different companies or societies. We give, 
by way of example, those adopted by the Companies belcngirg to the 
General Syndicate of Trench Fixed Premium Fire Insurance Ccmpanies. 
Net (i) Annual Premiums for an amount of 1,000 frs. 


Broad E^aved 
Trees 


\ 

Conifers 

I 


More than 25 years old. 

25 years old or under. 

From I to 10 years old.. . . , 

” 10 ” 15 ’’ ”. 

” 15 ” 30 ” ”.. 

” 30 50- ”. 

50 years old. and \ ]Mixed mth younger trees . . . 
over. I Not mixed . 


0.40 

0.75 

10.00 

5.00 

3.50 

2.50 

1.50 
1.00 


To these figures must be added the taxes, and, for the first year, 
the costs of the policy and 55 centimes a year for ‘'registration expenses. ’’ 
For this tariff, account is only taken of the dangers inherent in the 
nature of the forests themselves, without considerir g the other circum¬ 
stances ivhich may have an influence on the origin or development of the 
fires (the situation of the forests in the neighbourhood of houses or not, 
in dry or rainy regions, their division by means of large fixebelts, or the abs¬ 
ence of such division). 


'§ 4. Ceauses of the insurance policy. 


.. These clauses are of two kinds :■ those for fire insurance generally and 
the special clauses ior forest insurance. 

..Among, the first, M. Tecaille only mentions that styled “the rule of 
proportion”, which'is as, follows : “If expert examination shews that 
at,the moment' of the *'fire the value of' the objects insured exceeds the 

is "free''Of ,taxes., ■ 
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amount assured, the policyholder is his cwn insurer for the surplus and must 
bear his proportion per franc of the loss.'' This clause makes it necessary 
to insure for the maximum value the forest may acquire during the period 
for which the policy is taken out. 

Tet us now pass to the most interesting of the special clauses of 
forest insurance. 

(A) Copsewood. — The policy holder is bound immediately to make 
known any change he makes in the organisation of the forest, under pain 
of forfeiting all claim to compensation in case of fire. 

The Company will in no case be responsible for damage to heaths, 
furze, moors or what it has been agreed to call undergro'wth. 

In case of fire, experts shall estimate at the current rate the market 
value of the copse as if it had attained the usual age for felling. They shall 
divide this value by the number of years of the forest management and 
multiply the result by the age of the coppice burned. The value thus ar¬ 
rived at should properly only be received at the date on which the policy 
holder would receive the price of the wocd cut, but if the Ccmpany pays 
the claim in cash, if the forest burned has not yet reached the age for fell¬ 
ing, this value can be reduced by a discount of 3 % % compound interest. 
This discount shall be calculated for as many years as each parcel burned 
requires to attain the regular age for felling. 

In case of disagreement in regard to the valuation of the loss, the final 
settlement shall only be made in the month of September of the year im¬ 
mediately fr 11cwing the loss. 

(B) Standards. — To estimate the damage to standards, the experts 
shall determine: ist. the average age at which the trees are felled ; 2nd. the 
age ai^d total value for each age of all the trees damaged, as if they had 
reached the above age for feUing without suffering from fire; 3rd. and finally, 
the loss in value also for all the trees of each age there may be at that 
date. The loss will be the difference between these two valuations and the 
compensation must be fixed after deduction of 3 ^ % compound interest 
per year. 

(C) Restocking. — Restocking, when stocks have been killed by fire, 
will be calculated at the rate of two plants for one, planted between the 
old strcks as usual, without uprooting the latter. 

(D) Insurance oj Difficulty in Regulation — To fix the loss the fire 
may cause in difficulty in regulation of the copses, the experts will fix the 
price they have established per hectare of complete growth and will 
deduct therefrom: ist. the claim already fixed for the loss in copsewood 
increased by the interest from the date of the fire up to that of the usual 
cutting; 2nd. the value the natural reproduction will have attained at the 
usual date of cutting, less the cost of cutting back, as if the natural reproduc¬ 
tion were again burned at that date. The remainder after these deductions 
win be the amount of the loss, on which discount ^of 3 % % compound 
interest is calculated from date of the fiue up to that of the ordinary cutting, 

' since "the^ claim'is'paid in,, cash. 
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(E) Conifers. —* Seeds and seedlings of less than five years' age are 

not insured. 

(F) Miscellaneous Clauses. — In forests not consisting of conifers 
a tentii part of scattered conifers will be allowed, without extra premium. 

Finally, it is expressly agreed that the Company only insures what 
is above the soil at the height of the ordinary cutting and does not com¬ 
pensate for loss of root stocks, which it does not insure. 


§ 5. Rksxjets of forest insurance. 


(A) Copsewood, — The premiums paid for insurance of copsewood, 
including the special risk of difficulty in regulation, capitalised at the same 
rate as that contemplated in the insurance contract during the whole 
period of forest management, amount to about 4 % of the value of the 
wood when cut. 

This is too high a charge in view of the small risk of fire and the 
generahy insignificant compensation due for loss through fire. 

(B) Conifer Forests, — Eet us suppose a hectare planted with 
Austrian pine, felled at 33 years; if insured in the cheapest way, that is 
with five years' policies, the claims paid on the Insurance Companies* 
method will be as follows, supposing the hectare completely destroyed: 


The first year 

)) second » 

}) third » 

» fourth )) 

)) fifth » 


the maximum compensation will be 


}) » 

)) )) 

» » 

» » 


12.80 
26.50 
41.20 

56.80 

7345 


The financial results of the felling are showm in the following table : 


From' 





Amount | 

A^ured 

Freiniiim i 

per cent 

Annual 

Premium 

Capitalised Premium 

Maximum 

Claim 

Period 

In the 
Period 

From the 
Start 

'0 to 

,5 years 

7345- 

11,046; 

0.80 

445 

4-45 

73 45 

5'» 

10 ' 

1 . , A74od 

11,0461 

. 1*95' 

10.80 

15.95 

174.50 

m ” 

IS 


5*54^; 

i'.70| 

' 945 

27.90 

311.00 

AS ” 

20 , ” 

! '492*35;' 

3.896; 

1.90! 

' 10.55 

42.90 

', 492.35 

20 

25:»'■ 

73 U 9 o| 

3,896; 

2.85! 

15.80 

65.60 

■ 730.90,, 

254* 

30, . 

|,' i/>43^*75; 

3.896; 

'■■A 4-05^ 

i " 22.45^ 

. us.ssj 

.'f,041.75 

3» '**' 

'33 

1 ' 1,272.50; 

, ' 2,796! 

3.00; 

„ 13.05 

125.10; 

'X,272.5a 
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Thus in the case of conifers, about 10 % of the value of the yield of 
wood when cut must be utilised for insurance. 

Practically the insurance will be even higher in proportion, for, in 
M. I/ecaihe's calculations, no accoimt was taken of policy and registration 
expenses and he supposed the insurance to be limited to the amount strict¬ 
ly necessary. 

The results are not more satisfactory for the Insurance Companies 
which refuse so to say systematically to insure conifers and generally only 
undertake the risks for broad leaved forests when they are obliged to for 
commercial reasons. 

These poor results are due to the adoption of ill-considered tariffs 
which prevent the insurance of good risks which alone could give profits. 

In order that the insurance of forests, woods and plantations against 
fire may develop and become habitual like the insurance of other estate, 
real and personal, the insurance, while giving the insurers legitimate profits, 
should compensate the proprietors for the greater part of their losses, 
without their having to pay too high claims. 

In this connection, M. TecaiUe makes the following suggestions. 

First the tariffs should be established by regions and vary with the 
regions. If the Insurance Companies have recognised the necessity of 
adopting higher or lower tariffs according to the regions for ordinary 
property, such a necessity is the stronger in the case of forests. 

The insurance premiums further vary with each region. They are 
higher where the population is least dense, and are in proportion to the 
more or less effectual assistance that can be given in case of fire. A similar 
difference should be made, in the opposite sense, in the case of forests. 
The tariffs should be higher the nearer the forests are to towns, that is to 
say the more they are frequented by visitors. 

The premium should also be affected by the neighbourhood of railways, 
charcoal kilns etc. 

Finally in fixing the tariffs account should be taken of the division 
of the forests by wide fire belts or the absence of such division. 

The statistics of forest fires collected would allow of the fixing of the 
tariffs on secure bases. 

On the other hand, the Companies should make the following changes 
in their contracts: 

(1) They should adopt the annuities method for calculation of the 
value of the forests that have as yet no market valne, but of which the 
value of the yield from the cutting is ktiown (copsewood). 

(2) They should repay the costs of labour, and purchase of plants and 
pay the rental value of the soil with interest for wood that has as yet no 
market value and the future value of which is uncertain (young plantations) . 

(3) They should apply the method adopted in the case of the 
standards to forests that have a market value on the day of the fire. 

(4) They should no longer assume that the cost of cutting back 
ds: compensated by the value, of the 3deld,.in the'case of young, copsewoods'.' 
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and plantations and should take account of the expenditure, when it 
exceeds the value of the produce. 

(5) They should undertake, for extra premiums, the risks of 
restockiiig and of the leaf litter. 

Till these improvements have been agreed to and as long as the tarigs 
are not fixed more in accordance with real conditions, forestry insurance 
can only be considered as a palliative in anticipation of an almost certain 
event, and only those forest proprietors will continue to insure who are 
especially exposed to the risk of fire. 
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Introduction. 


In tM ' MontMy Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence for Octo¬ 
ber, 1914, appeared an article describing the '‘'Insurance of Pigs in 
England and Wales ” by means of the numerous village organisations 
generally known as Pig Clubs. It was there shown that there were oyer 
1,000 clubs in exist- tence fox the insurance of pigs and that these clubs 
had been formed al- most entirely on the initiative of the villagers and 
small pig-keepers in the country districts, by whom they continue to be 
managed for their mutual benefit. Similar clubs exist for the insurance 
of COW'S and young cattle but they are not nearly so numerous. A few 
clubs in addition exist solely for the insurance of horses, w^hile several of 
the clubs which insure cattle deal wdth horses as w^ell. 

Eor our present knowledge in respect to the different varieties of these 
insurance dubs w^e are, to a very large extent, indebted to the careful 
and painstaking researches of Sir James Wilson. The Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries through him have done most valuable work in invest¬ 
igating the history and experience of a number of the existing clubs and 
have also collected and published valuable statistics in regard to them. 
The experience w^hich has been gained over a number of years by the most 
successful of the old established clubs is naturally of the greatest service 
in enabling assistance and advice to be given to those who ma^^ contem¬ 
plate the formation of similar institutions in districts -where previously 
no. dub existed- .As a result of the knowledge' obtained in this way the 
Board of Agriculture have issued Model. E.ul€s and explanator}- notes for 
the, guidance of those wdshing to start new dubs. Throughout the pages 
which follo-w^ constant reference is made to the publications of the Board 
of ■ Agriculture and we wrish fully to acknowledge the extent to -which we 
'are in,debted for our information. . 

The cow dubs are, as far as can be.- ascertained, quite as old estabHsh- 
'. e-d. as the, dubs insuring pigs which wrere described in the earlier iiumber- 
of the BuUetm ; in fact the oldest kno.wm club is t,he Co-w Club at iMawdesley 
in Lancashire, w'hich -wms founded so long ago as 1S07. If we substitute 
' cows for pigs, a good many of the remarks in the predous article descrip¬ 
tive of the working, of,these clubs will be equally appHcahle to the .class 
'of society now under consideration. .For the benefit of those readers wdo 
have'not 'access'to. the former'article, however, it may not be. out-of place 
to give a'bri,et-. description of the general methods of. working. The .statistics' 
and the''figures' wliich relate to such matters as death rate, insurance contrib-- 
utions., '-compensation, etc.',, are naturally quite different' and must be con¬ 
sidered'Separatehn ,^ , 
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§ I. Cow CLUBS: Object and scope. 


We shall confine ourselves to dealing with the form of organisation 
known as a Cow Club, as this is the only method of mutual cattle insurance 
at present in operation in the country of sufficient importance to be con¬ 
sidered at length. It should be noted that in these clubs insurance is prac¬ 
tically confined to milking cows and calves ; fattening animals and young 
store stock are not dealt with except in the case of a vex^^ few and excep¬ 
tional instances. In regard to horse insurance we shall only include those 
cases 'where this branch of work is dealt with in the same club as cattle 
insurance. 

As in the case of the pig clubs, the cow clubs also are generally confined 
to a single parish or at most to one or two neighbouring parishes. Their 
object is to secure their members against the loss of their animals through 
disease or accident by creating a fund built up from small regular insur¬ 
ance contributions, paid by the members in respect of each animal insured. 
The exact amount of the contributions varies a good deal in the different 
clubs, as do the arrangements for covering the expenses of management, 
and we shall deal with these matters rather more fully later on. When an 
animal dies the owner is entitled to receive compensation from the funds. 
It is practically a universal provision that the club shall not be respon¬ 
sible for giving compensation in the case of any accident or death caused by 
wilful negligence on the part of the owner. This compensation is usually 
calculated in proportion to the value of the animal and is nearly always 
limited to a maximum amount, say £io or £12, the amount paj^able gener¬ 
ally being some fraction, say four-fifths or three-quarters, of the full 
market value. The affairs of the club are in the hands of a Committee elect¬ 
ed annually by the members and there are as a rule one or more officers 
known as Markers or Stewards. It is their duty to inspect the animals 
which are offered for insurance, and if passed as being sound, to brand 
them with the Society's mark. The valuation in the case of animals ‘which 
die is entrusted generally to the markers or to a small sub-coinittee consist¬ 
ing of the marker and two or three committeemen. Practice varies in re¬ 
spect of the carcases of animals which die. A frequent, and certainly the 
best, plan is for this to be taken over by the society and sold for what it 
is worth. Generally its value is only what the hide will fetch. 

Some clubs have arrangements for an Annual Dinner. These dinners 
in country villages doubtless have an excellent effect in keeping the mem¬ 
bers together and bringing all of them at least once a year into direct touch 
with the affairs of the club. It seems unwise, however, to charge any of 
the expense of such a dinner to the funds of the club and, in those cases 
where dinners are held, the members would often be able to insure their 
animals at a considerably lower rate if they would consent to having 
:a'separate'■dinner,\fund. ■; 
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§ 2. Distribution. 


There are reported to be at least 157 of these societies for the co-ope¬ 
rative iiisiiraiice of cattle. They are distributed over 15 counties, hincoln- 
shire having the greatest number, namely 56 societies, and the next two 
being Derbyshire with 21, and Cheshire with 13. Forty-six were founded 
before i860 and so have been at work for more than 50 ye^ars. 


§ 3. The frees cottagers' cow club. 

It may be the most satisfactor}^ way to convey a good idea of the sys¬ 
tem on which these clubs work to describe in some detail one of those 
which is most successful, and the Frees Cottagers' Cow Club has been 
selected, the particulars w^Hch follow being taken verbatim from the 
publications of the Board of Agriculture. This club is one of the larger clubs, 
but the general method of wurking which has here been so satisfactory 
does not diiler in an3’' material wa^^ from the s3’'stem which is followed by 
the great majority of the clubs. 

It was formed in 1838 and in 1911 it had 179 members and insured 
453 cows and 84 calves. During the previous 10 3rears it had paid insur¬ 
ance compensation on 91 coW'S and 17 calves, and the average death-rate 
for that period w'as 2.1 per cent per annum. In its best year the deaths 
were only .9 per cent, and in its w^orst 3^ear 3.3 per cent. Until 1910 it 
paid the market value not exceeding £10 of any insured cow’ that died 
from disease or accident, but in that 3rear the maximum pa\mble w^as raised 
to £12. 

The members are almost entirety small holders or cottagers. The 
affairs of the Club are managed b^;^ a Committee of seven members, 
elected annuail5r, and b5^ a Secretar^L a Treasurer, and four Stewards. Tbe 
schoolmaster, ■ who has held the post of Secretary- for more than thirty 
years, receives a small remuneration. :The' onty other charges paid b}^ the 
.Society, besides printing,, stationex^L etc., were is. paid to the Steward on 
the, death of an insured animal, is. 6d. 'paid to an Advisory Committee 
'assembled to value a sick animal, and is. 9d. paid to the ordinar^^ Commit¬ 
tee when specially,, summoned and the total expenses of management aver¬ 
aged onty"; £6', 9s., per 'annum,, or 3d. per.a.nimal insured. EachStew^ardhaS' an 
area assigned t.o.Mm,;within wFichhe marks am'animal a member ma^^wish 
to insure in'accordance' with the- rules. He has ,to satisty himself that the 
animal is'sound then he brands it on the .horn or hoof with the Society's ,, 
bra.n'd', "and'e'Hters its descriptio,n with, the'name of'the^ o-wner in his book. 
Whe'n'''.an '.insured, animal fails ill-or'.meets w,ith an accident, the Steward' 
,is,'sent^for to value it' and,to see that',ali that is,possible is ''done to cure it, ' 
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and generally calls in an ex-steward or member of Committee to assist 
him in his duty. He receives from the owner 3d. for each animal marked, 
and from the Club is. for attendance at each quarterly meeting. There is 
no difficulty in getting good experienced men to accept the responsible 
office of Steward, and the valuations are rarely disputed either b}'- the 
owner or by the Society. 

' '' A member, besides paying an insurance contribution of is. per quart¬ 
er for each cow and pd. per quarter for each calf insured, formerly had 
to pay an entrance fee of is. for each cow and 6d. for each calf, and an an¬ 
nual subscripiion of 2d. per animal towards management expenses; so 
that his total annual pa3mients per cow, after payment of the entrance fee, 
amounted to 4s. 2d. He is liable to a levy of so much per animal insured, 
should it become necessary in order to find funds to pa^^ for exceptional 
losses, but no such levy has had to be made for man^^ years, and wdth a 
reserve fund of £1,040 it is very improbable that any levy will ever be¬ 
come necessary. When an insured animal falls ill, the owmer must at once 
call in the Stew^ard, and is bound to use every means in his power for its 
recovery at his own expense. If the animal dies, the hide and carcase belong 
to the Society, which has contracted for the sale of all carcases at the price 
of 15s. each. 

In view of its excellent financial position, the Societ^^ has recently 
resolved to remit the contribution from members towards management 
expenses and to reduce the insurance contributions for cows in the case of 
members of not less than ten years standing. 


§ 4. Statistics. 


In the accompanying Table of Statistics some of the leading figures 
are given for a proportion of the clubs in existence, these having been col¬ 
lected by the Board of Agriculture. Many of them are in out-of-the-wa^r 
villages and the majority are not registered, so that it is difficult to collect 
complete figures from them. Of the 157 clubs known to be in existence par¬ 
ticulars for the year 1913 have been obtained from 89 unregistered and 
19 registered clubs and these are given separately in columns i and 2. 
Column 3 contains the average figures for the je^rs 1911-1913 for an 
average of 88 of the registered and unregistered clubs, taken together. 
These figures are useful as representing the combined experience of a con¬ 
siderable number of clubs over three years. 
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Statistics of Cattle Insurance Chibs in England and Wales, 


1 

1913 

1911-12-13 
(average 
of 3 years) 

Particulars 

i 

Un-registered 

Clubs 

Registered 

Oubs 

Registered 

and 

Unregistered 

Clubs 

Number of Clubs for wMch Statistics are i 
available . . . 

89 

19 

88 

Total Membership.. . 

2,997 

1370 

3,804 

Total Number of Animals Insured. 

6,417 

4443 

9,882 

Number of Animals on wMdi daims were ■ 
paid... 

158 

92 

257 

Percentage of Insured Animals wMch died. 

2.46 

2.07 

2.6 

Total Amount of Insurance Contributions 
and Eevies... 

£2,008 

£859 

i 

! £2,540 

A'^erage Total Income per Animal Insured . 

i 7s- 5^- 

5s. Id. 

1 

Total' Amormt paid on Galms ...... 

\ £1,480 

i £875 

1 £2,324 

Average Amount actually Paid per Animal 
wbich died.. 

i 

; £9 JS, Od. 

; £9 I os. od. 

i 

! 

1 £9 IA od. 

Average Total Expenditure per Animal In- . 

. sured... 

5s. lod. 

4s. 6d. 

i — 

Total Amount of Reserve Funds ..... 

£7,306 

£4,563 

1 £10,357 

Average Amount of 'Reserve per Club . . . 

' £82 

£240 

; £1,18 

Avarage Amount of Reserve per Animal 
Insured. . '.. . .. 

! £i 35, od. 

i £i os. od. 

£i 15 . od. 

Number of Years Average Dosses in hand , 

: 4 

i 4% 

1 , 4 


Of the societies reporting at the end of 1913, lo societies had more 
than 100 members and several had less than 20, the average over 116,so¬ 
cieties being 39 members per ■Society. The3' insured an average of 94 cows ' 
and calves. Six societies insured more than 300 animals each and several 
less than 20. The average niimber of,animals insured per member was' only, 
2. 5 'SO,it' is clear that thC' great majority of the members must be smaU men 
insuring only a,'few animals' apiece. 

' ■ The largest society and one of the most successful is that at Whixall, 
in 'S'hrop,shiie which, was founded in' 1842 and now has' 298 members, 
insures 1,395 .cows ard calves and has a reserve fund of £1,341. 
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§ 5. Registered clubs. 

Considerably fuller statistics are available for the registered societies 
-^nd it may be valuable to study in greater detail the results of their ex» 
perience for the last three years taken together. 

The Casualty Rate, — These societies all pay insurance claims on 
insured cows or calves w'hich die or have to be slaughtered in consequence 
of any disease hr accident. According to the experience of these three 
years, for an average number of 4,533 animals, a well managed society in 
healthy surroundings may expect a death-rate of about 2.4 % per annum. 

Amount Payable per Casualty. —The practice of societies in this respect 
varies considerably. Some pay the full value of the animal at the time 
it dies or falls hi, subject to a maximum, others only pay a certain propor¬ 
tion of its value, such as five-sixths or four-fifths. From three years exper¬ 
ience it appears that a society may expect to have to meet a net loss 
of about £8 los. per animal that dies, this being a net loss of 4s. id. per ani¬ 
mal insured. 

Amount of Premium Paid. — For an average over three years of 4,333 
animals insured, an average of £916 was received in insurance contribu¬ 
tions and levies from members, this being an average ol 4s. id. per animal 
insured. That is to say, the income from contiibutions practically equalled 
the net loss, leaving as clear profit the interest received from the invested 
reserve funds. 

Management Expenses, — These registered societies are required to 
keep a separate account of the insurance’ fund and of their management 
expenses. Thirteen societies report their cost of management for the year 
1913 as £84 of which £62 was spent on salaries. As these societies in¬ 
sured among them 4,033 animals, the management expenses averaged 
onlj" 5d. per animal per annum. This very small expenditure on admin¬ 
istration shows how economically these clubs are managed and is due 
chiefly to the fact that the members of committee give their time and 
trouble without remuneration, and that the secretary and markers are 
content with quite small salaries. 


6. Model rules. 

As stated at the beginning of this article the Board of Agriculture after 
Studying the system of working of the most successful existing clubs, have 
now issued sets of Model Rules for the use of those who may wish to form 
fresh clubs. Alternative sets have been prepared for registered and un¬ 
registered rural co-operative cow insurance societies. In accordance 
with the experience summarised above it is suggested in these rules that 

"5''' 
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tlie members should pay an insurance contribution of 5s. per annum and 
a management contribution of is. per annum per animal insured. In 
return it is considered that a club adopting these rules will be in a position 
to pay compensation on each insured animal that dieS; reckoned at four- 
fifths of its value at the time it fell ill, up to a maximum of £12 in each 
case, for it is expected that its average casualty-rate will be, on the expe-^ 
rience of existing clubs, about 2 annum; and the average amount 

payable per animal which dies, less than £10. If this scale of charges 
is adopted a new club might hope, with careful management, not only 
to pay its way but gradually to build up a reserve fund. Such a fund 
would not oiil^^ be a safeguard to the members against their ever having 
to make a levy amongst themselves to meet the losses of exceptionally 
bad years, but might eventual!}^ also enable the rate of insurance contri¬ 
butions to be reduced after an adequate reserve had been accumulated. 


Conclusion. 


Various writers on co-operation have, from time to time, laid special 
stress on the desirability of societies, working on lines such as those on 
w-hich these English cattle insurance clubs work, to form some kind of 
a federation amongst themselves, so that not onh" could the individual 
members of a society protect themselves against loss by combining with 
ohe another, but that the different societies might also club their liabil- 
lities together in the same w’-ay. It will have been gathered from what has 
been written in regard to both the cow and the pig insurance clubs that 
they have been content to carr^’^ on their affairs in their own war^ without 
vety much regard to other similar clubs w^ich might be in existence, 
and each to work out for itself its own salvation. No federation exists' 
between the clubs but,, since their investigation into the general position, 
the Board of Agriculture have made arrangements with the Agricultural 
and General Co-operative Insurance Society for a system of reinsurance 
of part of the risks of the local clubs. This Insurance Societ}'" has itS' 
headquarters in Condon, undertaking farmers' and general agricultural 
insurance in all parts of the country, and it offers very favourable terms to 
nny Ideal clubs who may care to re-insure part of their risks wdth a large 
organisation. 

In conclusion, and if anything further is needed to emphasise the bene-, 
fits conferred on their members by these small cattle insurance dubs; we 
think we cannot do better than quote the. concluding paragraph of an article 
on the Soham. Cattle Club, W'hich appeared in a recent number of the Jour* 
ml of the Board of. Agrimliure .' This is one of the few clubs wmich also* 
.insures.''horses,, but the measure 'of success wCich has attended its work 
over a period of 40 years is very t5q)ical of , the .'great' majority,, of .these 
little' .associatio.iis. 
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“ The fact remains that this s'ociety of small holders, entirety dependent 
on its own resources and management, has for many years insured its mem¬ 
bers’ cattle and horses from death by disease and accident from a fortnight 
old up to any age, on payment of an insurance contribution never exceeding 
3 per cent, per annum on the amount payable in case of death and of a man¬ 
agement contribution of is. 4d. per member per annum (equivalent to less 
than 6d. per animal insured); .while, if the members had individually in¬ 
sured their animals with an ordinary live stock insurance company, they 
would have had to pay as premium at least 7 % per cent on their dairy cows 
and 5 per cent, (for animals owned singly) on their farm-horses in the prime 
of life, while the rates charged on the very young or very old animals, now 
insured by the Club, would have been prohibitive, and an extra charge 
would have been made to cover foaling risks. Meanwhile the Club has ac¬ 
cumulated a reserve fund, which now amounts to £534. It thus affords 
an excellent example of the success of the co-operative insurance of live 
stock, worked by the small stock-owners themselves. '' 



MiaCELIvANEOUS IXF 0 R 3 IAT 10 N RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


Central eirk insurance institute of the ckntrai. union of 
FRENCH farmers' SYNDICATES IN 1914. — On the 3 ist. of December, 
1914 the number of Regional Institutes affiliated to the Central Institute 
was 15, and the number of local organizations affiliated to them was 2,860, 
or 109 more than in the preceding year. The amount assured by them was 
688,032,013 fr., showing an increase of 87,441,800 frs. and the number of 
policies was 59,736, showing an increase of 6,417. The average amount 
assured per local institute w^as 240,570 frs., as against 218,317 fr. in 1913 ; 
the number of policies per local institute was 20,88, as against 19.2 in 
1913. Finally, the average amount per policy was 11.52 frs., as against 
11.26 frs. in 1913. 

The situation of the Central Institute on December 31st., 1914 w^as 
as follows: 

Share in the risks assured : 146,663,506.81 fr., or 21.32 % of the total, 
as against 21.12 % in 1913. This amount represents annual contributions 
of a total value of 150,331.87 fr. 

The balance sheet for December 31st., 1914 showed the following 
figures: 


Credits* 


■ General Society, Capital in Deposit 2,728.08, 

■■.Savings Bank. .. 13,628.97 

/ Bank of Burgundy and Tranche' Comte. . . . . .' . ' ' 420.— 

. Bank of the South East., .1,698.0,5 

Securities in, Deposit (Purchase Price).,. . . . ,. ■ 123,715.60 

,■" South East Mutual ■ Credit Institute. (Current Acco'iiiit). 23,045.23' 

»' . . , (Loans Account) , .■■"■ 52,625.50 

# Balance Due on Interest'Account, '1914 .. '360.— 


218,■221-43 
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Debits. 


Regional Institutes. 23,,772.22 

Staff . . . . .... i,473.™« 

Provision to meet Claims in Course. 7,200.— 

Regulation Reserve Pund. 30,000.— 

Floating Reserve Fund. 60,168,60 

Reserve Fund to meet Fall in Value of Securities. . . . 8,025.— 


130,640.82 

Credit Balance for the Year: 87, 580.61 fr. 

The Profit and Loss ilccount for the year 1914 showed the following 
figures : 

Revenue. 


Contributions for the Year. 147,093.01 

Interest on Deposits.. 6,317.42 


153,410.43 


E.xpendii‘ure. 

52,942.21 
141.14 
348.90 

5.197-57 


7,200.— 


65,829.92 

Credit Balance for the Year : 87,580.61 fr.: 

Of this 25 % or 21,893.15 fr. was placed to the reserve funds of the 
Central Institute, and 75 % or 65,685.46 fr. was returned to the regional 
banks as rebate in proportion to the gross amount of their contributions. 
The amount of 21,895.15 fr. placed to the reserve funds was dmded as 
follows: 


I®. To the Floating Reserve Fund . . . . - . . . 10,000.00 frs, 
2^. To the Reserve Fund to meet Fall in Value of 
Securities ' . ... . . .1 . . ... . 4 11,895.15 ,frs. 


Claims of the Year. 

Claims of Preceding Years .... 

Costs of Inspection.. 

General Expenditure. 

Provision to meet Claims in Course: 


Regional Bank of the East. 6,000 \ 

Regional Bank of Burgundy and Franche . . j 

Comte. too ( 

Pyrenees and Landes Regional Bank .... 1,100 ] 
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Consequently, the amounts of the various reserve funds reached the 
follovdng figures: 


Regulation Reserve Fund. . 30,000.— frs„ 

Floating Reserve Fund. 70,168.60 » 

Reserve Fund to meet Fall in Value of Securities . 19,920.15 » 


As the amount of the contributions to the Central Institute increased 
in 1914 to 147,093,01 fr, and its proportion of the losses through claims 
(including appraisers' expenses) was 52,942.21 fr., the propertioii of these 
losses to the contributions was 35.99 % against 29.6 % in 1913. (Taking 
into account the provision to meet claims in course, the percentage rises 
to 40,88). 

(Summarised from the Bulletin de V Union Centrale des Syndicats des Agri- 
cuUeurs de France, July, 1915). 


SWITZERLAND. 


C0-OPER.4TIVE HORNED CATTLE INSURANCE SOCIETIES OF THE CANTON 
OF TICINO. — In 1914, the Co-operative Horned Cattle Insurance 
Societies, subventioned by the Canton and the Federation, were 48 in 
number as against 44 in 1913. The number of head of cattle insured was 
3,093, and their value 2,099,474 frs. The premiums paid amounted to 
26,718 frs, and the grants from the Canton and the Federation together 
amounted to 10,622 frs. 

In a number of more than 3,000 head,, insured in round numbers for 
2,000.,000 frs., there were 194 cases of death, for which 33,729 frs. were 
paid in claims, the total estimated value of the cattle dying being 58,383115. 

Besides the claims on account of death, there were 15 cases in which 
claims were paid for depreciation in value, amounting altogether to 607 frs. 

The premiums vary- from i fr. to 3 frs. per cent of the assured 
amount. We may?' say^ that the average premium is about 1.50 frs. per 
cent, of the value assured. The expenses are thus insignificant, above 
all when we remember that private insurance societies charge from 10 frs. 
to 15 frs. per head of cattle. Insurance in these co-operative societies 
mever costs so much. 

(StmumriKd from tlie AgricoUore Ticinese, Locarno, May lyth., 1915). 





Part III: Credit 


argentine republic. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICUTTUHAE BANK. 


sources: 

El Banco Agricola de la Nacion {The National Agricultural Bank). Revista de Economia y 
Finanzas, N. 9. Buenos Ayres, July 5th., 1915. 

El Proyecto de Banco Agricola : Algunas OssERVAaoxES (The Proposed Agricultural Bank; 
Some Remarks). La Argentina Economica'No 115. Buenos Ajres, July nth, 1915. 

Frers (Emilio) : El Banco Agricola: Proyecto de ey [The Agricultural Bank: Bill). Buenos 
A\T:es, 1915. Imprenta P. Gadola, 

Do.: Banco Colonizador de la Nacion Argentina: Proyecto de ley [The Argentine National 
Colonisation Bank : Bill.) Buenos Ayres, 1915. Imprenta P. Gadola. 

Mensayes Y'Proyectos BE LEY del Poder Ejecutwo NAaoNAL, 1911 [Memoranda and 
Bills issued by the National Executive Authority, 1911). Boletin del Ministerio de Agricul- 
tura. vSupplement to the issue of June 191X. Buenos Ayres. 

The Economist, Nos. 3,754 and 3,757. Eondon : August 7th. and zSth., 1915. 

Ea Nacion. Buenos Ayres, July and August, 1915* 


In the Argentine Republic, a country predominantly agricultural 
and still in process of colonisation, the want has long been noted of some 
organisation, either ofScial or private, which, by pro\dding the farmer with 
credit, would help him to play his part in the development and encour¬ 
agement of the agricultural industry. Of this we have already had occasion 
to speak several times in this Bulletin, and, accordingly, we shall not re¬ 
peat what we have said on those occasions (i). 

It Avill suffice to remind the reader that one of the principal causes of 
the agricultural depression which for some time pagt has been noted in 

(i) See the issues of August 1911; April and June 1912 ; July and October, 1913, and 
Tune 1915.-' 
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the country, is the want of circulating capital, especially amongst the 
farmers, aggravated by a defective credit system. Direct agricultural credit, 
it may be said, does not exist. Between the farmer and the bank there is 
a series of intermediaries — forestallers, warehousemen, etc. — whose 
methods in the end affect the crop, since they form a system of usury, which 
ruins the farmers in bad years. 

The National Agricultural Bank, which has just been established 
with the object of providing a suitable organisation for agricultural credit 
and of furnishing the farmer at moderate rates with the circulating capital 
which he requires, will, to this extent, supply one of the needs most 
strongly felt by the rural population of the Argentine Republic. 

Before proceeding to describe the organisation and objects of‘this 
new credit institution, it will be desirable to indicate briefly the proposals 
which preceded it, in order to be able to compare the principles followed 
in those proposals with those upon which the newl}^-established organi¬ 
sation has been based. 


§ I. Previous biees and the bank estabeished. 

Notwithstanding its importance, it may be said that the question of 
agricultural credit did not begin to be discussed by the public author¬ 
ities until the year 1899. The Ministry of Agriculture had been established 
the year before by the Convention which revised the constitution of the 
Republic, and Dr. Frers, who was the first Minister of Agriculture, appoint¬ 
ed a Commission to study agricultural credit guaranteed by pledge or 
personal security, the establishment of co-operative societies or companies 
for the purpose of pro\riding it, and the amendment and extension of the 
legislation relating to the matter. 

From that time onwards various bills have been submitted to the dis¬ 
cussion of the Argentine Parliament, with a view to finding the precise 
form of rural credit most suitable to the conditions of the country. Amongst 
these deserve to be mentioned that of Senator Uriburu on rural credit 
societies, that of Sr. Vivares for the establishment of a Rural Bank, those 
of Srs. Tahitte and Martinez on co-operative societies, and particularly 
those presented by the ex-minister, Sr. Ivobos,, and by Sr. Frers (of whom 
we have spoken above) on the establishment of an Agriculttiral Bank.' 

'But in tracing this slight sketch of the parliamentary efforts in favour 
of agricultural credit,, it is necessary to' mention also, besides the bills not¬ 
ed, thC' two' acts of, 1914 warrants and agricultural pledge (i)., By these, 
in view of the urgency of the question of agricultural credit and of the fact 
that, on account of the difficulties 'involved in putting them into execution, 
or for political or administrative reasons, none of the bills uiming at the ; 
cneation 'of a' general for rural credit had been passed' into law, "■ 

June 1915 ,of ■■ 
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the Public Authorities decided to introduce the system of warrants and 
agricultural pledge, based on the goods and industrial values at the 
farmer s disposal, in order to stimulate the flow of private capital until 
such time as a special fund might be available for supplying agricultural 
credit. 

It will be seen, then, that in the short space of sixteen years the Ar¬ 
gentine Parliament has been fertile in private members* bills proposing to 
solve the question in a general manner by various methods (rural credit 
societies, central banks, etc), and that finally the Public Authorities, not 
being able to solve the question as a whole in a manner befitting its ur¬ 
gency, took measures which might, at any rate, improve the position of 
rural credit business. 

Though suggested by the previous proposals, the institution proposed 
by Senator Davila and approved by Parliament has the special character¬ 
istic, upon which depend its form and organisation, of being a State in¬ 
stitution. 

The Bank proposed in 1913 by Sr. Frers (whose bill was one of the 
most ccmplete) would have had a capital of 100,000,000 pesos, divided 
into 2,000,000 shares of 50 pesos each. The State was to subscribe half 
of these shares, the other half being open to subscription by private capit¬ 
alists ; thus the undertaking would have found itself obliged to offer a di¬ 
vidend and to watch carefully the prices at which its shares were quoted. 

This organisation, therefore, was subject to two serious defects, which 
would have paratysed the efficiency of its working — in the first place, 
the impossibility of obtaining private capital, absorbed by more profitable 
investments, and secondly, the too direct influence of the general money 
market on agricultural credit. 

Thus, then, in laying down the lines of the Bank now established, it 
has been endeavoured to avoid, as far as possible, any such causes of diffi¬ 
culty. Above all, it has been thought desirable that its functions should be 
in harmony with the requirements of the industry, which it was not only 
to serve, but to support and encourage. In attempting to organise rural 
credit, it was not, therefore, a question of promoting a private banking 
business, a form of credit transactions, the lending of capital for a given in¬ 
dustry, but of providing for the development of that industry, enlarging 
its sphere of action and increasing its profitableness. Thus, then, the pro¬ 
posed Bank was to have for its object the development, by every means, 
of the agricultural and stock-raising industries, and not that of the bank¬ 
ing' business. ■ 

Accordingly, both by reason of the purpose of the institution and on 
account of the necessity of removing it from the influence of the fluctua¬ 
tions of other kinds of credit, always dependent upon the conditions of the 
foreign markets, it was thought fit that the Bank should be established 
with the character of a State institution, as we sh^l now see. 
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§ 2. Object A^^D organisation of the nationae agricueturae bank. 

Tlie National Agricultural Bank will have as its principal objects: 
(/i) to encourage the agricultural and stock raising industries and colon¬ 
isation (i); (b) to promote the organisation of rural co-operative credit so¬ 
cieties and agricultural banks in the provinces and national territories, 
entering into credit relations with these institutions in order to facilitate 
the developiiient of the operations which form their objects* Colonisation 
will be carried out by the division of lands and their assignment to appli¬ 
cants by sale or on lease. 

As general operations of the Bank, the following are indicated : 

(1) To discount the bonds of rural co-operative credit societies and 
agriciiltiiral banks ; such discounts to be for a period not longer than three 
years and' at a rate to be agreed upon. 

(2) The Bank alone will be empowered to discount agricultural or 
stock-raising credit instruments presented and endorsed by the institutions 
which maintain commercial relations wdth it, 

(3) To make loans on mortgage or personal security to farmers and 
stock-ovTiers, for periods to be agreed upon and at such rates of interest 
as the Directors may decide. 

(4) To grant loans on agricultural warrants or any instrument 
representing an agricultural or stock-raising pledge (2). 

(5) To receive deposits on current account and accept drafts or 
other payment orders, home or foreign. 

(6) To co-operate in the colonisation which the provinces may under¬ 
take on the basis of the programme of the Bank, and in accordance with 
the agreements which it may make wdth their respective governments. 

{7) To undertake the colonisation of the public lands which the Ex¬ 
ecutive Authoritj" may assign to it upon its request. 

(S) To issue bonds with the authorisation of the Executive Authority. 

■ ' (i) Unlike the institution now created and tliat proposed by Dr. Eobos, whose bill is consid*- 
ered'one of the best of the private members’bills, the Bank proposed in i9i3by Sr. Frers would 
not have included colonisation amongst its objects, this being a function which its author propos¬ 
ed to entrust to another institution (Bill on Argentine National Bank of Colonisation, Jonr- 
nal. of the Sittings of the Chamber of Deputies,' 1912, Vol. II, page 186). On this point Sr. 
Frers expresses Mtnself as follows : ■ “ I ■ consider that it is a very grave error to combine' in 
one undertaking a credit institution and a' colonisation institution. An agricultural hank 
and a" bank of colonisation have no'feature "in common except the commercial nature of, their 
constitution. The one is an institution supplying strictly banking credit; its programme is 
liinited to tliat. The other can ,dnly be. called a bankm virtue of the form of its organisation ; 
Its pro:gt£mi'nie has to be of an, extraordinary complexity. ” Al,though, these argumen,ts were 
jnstifiefi inastn.uch, as the bank proposed, by Sr. Frers was strictly; commefcial and lose some 
of'their,force as applied to fne Bank now established, which is,,a State, institution'for the en- 
cotiragemeat, of agriculture, practical experience' will ,show to what ,extent' these views'were' 
correct.,, 

',;'{3|'''See the issue of Jmie 1915 of this 
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The capital of the National Agricultural Bank will be formed by; 

(a) the sum obtained by the issue, to be made by the Executive Authority, 
of 50,000,000 pesos of public funds at 5 % interest with i % sinking fund; 

(b) the transfer to it of the real property forming the assets of the Na¬ 
tional Bank (in liquidation) and the sums resulting from the sale or lease 

„of it (i) In analysing the constitution of the new Bank, some organs of the 
economic press of the country do not hide the fact that they have little 
confidence in the result of the loan mentioned, pointing out that it is 
being issued at the modest rate of 5 % in a market where money costs 8 % 
and mortgage-bonds at 6 % already exist. 

The law which creates the Agricultural Bank at the same time author¬ 
ises the Argentine National Bank to open a credit in its favour up to 
20,000,000 pesos to enable it to begin operations, on the security of an equi¬ 
valent quantity of bonds of the issue of which we have spoken. The con¬ 
ditions of this guarantee, as well as the rate of interest to be charged upon 
this credit (which must not exceed 4 % per annum) are to be fixed by agree¬ 
ment between the directors of the two institutions and with the approval 
of the Executive Authority. 

The Agricultural Bank will be administered by a President and six 
Directors, nominated with the approval of the Senate. The President will 
enjoy a fixed salary and the Directors will be paid fees proportionate to the 
number of their attendances in each month. All will be personally and 
jointly liable for the operations of the bank which they authorise and they 
will form the Board of Directors of the Bank, Besides its administrative 
functions this Board of Directors will have the following attributes and 
duties: 

(1) To promote the formation in the provinces and national terri¬ 
tories of co-operative credit societies (rural credit societies, agricultural 
banks), whether local or regional; 

(2) To inspect such institutions and inquire into their rules; 

(3) To provide them gratuitously with such publications and in¬ 
formation as may be necessary regarding their organisation, etc. ; 

(4) It will be empowered to utilise the credit societies and regional 
banks which work in accordance with these arrangements, as its own 
agents in the localities where there are no branches of the Agricultural 
Bank. 

Besides the ordinary forms of leasing and sale, the Bank will be em¬ 
powered to lease colonisation lots for a period of 10 years under the following 
conditions: (a) the lessee will undertake the cultivation and exploitation of 


(i) The National Bank, as well as the Bank of the Province of Buenos Aires and the Mort¬ 
gage Bank of that province, failed on the occasion of the shock produced by the Revolution of 
1890, owing to defects in its organisation and management. The rapid increase in tlie, value 
of land in the Argentine of late has caused the liquidation of the ol 4 National Bank to result 
in a surplus. The real property which forms this surplus, and the sums resulting from the sale 
or lease of it, are to form part of the capital of the Agricultural Bank with which we are 
dealing. ' ■ , , 
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the lot, on, sucli conditions as the Directors may determine, under penalty 
of the rescission of the contract; {b) during the term of the contract, the 
lessee uill not be able to assign his rights without the previous author¬ 
isation of the Directors ; {c) the accumulation of lots will be prohibited, 
except in the case of inheritance; {d) the rent payable under the lease shall 
ill no case exceed 7 of the value which the Directors may assign to the^ 
land ill the deed of contract; (e) on the expiry of the contract the lessee 
shall have the option of extending it for ten and five years successively ; if 
the Bank should have decided to sell the lot, the lessee shall have a pre^ 
ferential right to bin- it. 

The Bank must establish a branch in the capital of each province and 
in such other places as the Directors may think desirable. 

The law by which it is established provides that the State shall be 
directly liable for all the deposits and the operations carried on by the 
Agricultural Bank. 

Finally all the operations and contracts to which the Agricultural 
Bank is a party uill be exempt from stamp duty, whatever their nature or 
the value involved; in like manner, the Bank will be exempt from the pay¬ 
ment of all national, pro\dncial or municipal taxes. The same privilege 
will be enjoyed for 10 years by the rural credit societies, co-operative credit 
societies and agricultural banks. 



ITALY, 


THE WORK OF THE SPECIAL 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTES IN 1914. 


souRCS^s: 

Banco di Napoli. — Cassa di Risparmio. — Credito agrario. Relazione siail’esercizio 1914 
{Bank of Naples. — Savings Bank — Agricultural Credit Department. Report for the Year, 
1914). Naples, 1915. 

Banco di Sicilia: Rendiconto del Consiglio di Aimnmistrazior.e sul servizio del credito 
agrario e bilancio consimtivo, esercizio 1914 {Bank of Sicily: Report of the Board of 
Management on the Agricultural Credit Department with Balance Sheet, for the Year, 1914). 
Palermo, A. Giannitrapani, 1915. ■ 

Credito agrario per il JCazio. Relazione suU’esercizio 1914 {Agricultural Credit Institute 
for Latium. Report for the Year, 1914). Rome, R. Garroni, 1915. 

Cassa Provinciale di Credito agrario per la Basilicata. Relazioni suireserdzio 1915. 
{Provincial Agricultural Credit Bank for Basilicata. Report for the Working Year, 1915), 
Fotenza. Garramone and Marcliesiello, 1915. 

ISTiTUTO DI Credito agrario per la lyiGURiA: Rendiconto dell’esercizio 1914 [Agricultural 
Credit Institute, joy Liguria : Report for the Working Year, 1914). Oneglia. Arti graliclie, 
Fratdli Berio, 1915. 

Federazione per il Credito agrario nell’Uimbria : Relazione del Consiglio federale per 
Tesercizio 1914 {Federation for Agricultural Credit in Umbria: Report of the Federal Board 
for the Year, 1914). Perugia, Tip. Bcnucd, 1915. 


In the present article we shall consider the work done in 1914 by the 
special agricultural credit institutes, that is to say by the Institutes of 
regional character authorized by special laws for the granting of this form of 
credit. The most important of these law s are those of Jiily 7th., 1901, author¬ 
izing the savings bank of the Bank of Naples to grant agricultural credit 
in the Southern Provinces of the mainland of Italy and in Sardinia, and 
that of March 29th., 1906, which instituted a department for the grant of 
such credit in connection wdth the Bank of Sicily, may also mention 
the laws of December 21st.* 1902, March 31st., 1904 and June 25th., igcb, 
relating respectively to agricultural credit in Latium, Basilicata and Cala¬ 
bria, etc. 
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The fundamental principle of this legislation is that agricultural credit 
is not granted directly to the farmers but through minor local institutes, 
and by preference institutes of co-operative form, styled in consequence 
mtermediary organisations (rural and agricultural banks, agricultixral con¬ 
sortiums, people's banks etc.). 

Exception is only made in the case of those communes, in which there is-* 
no local institute or in w'hich the institute existing does not inspire confidence, 
or is not working: in such communes indeed loans may be granted with 
due precautions, to farmers directly. 

Italian legislation has followed this system, on the reasonable suppos¬ 
ition that only local institutions possessing immediate knowledge of the 
men and the circumstances are in a position to estimate the financial situ¬ 
ation of each farmer, especiahy of the small farmers and, what is of greater 
importance, to see that the amounts lent are really employed for purposes 
of agriculture. 

Therefore the special agricultural credit institutes carry on active pro¬ 
paganda for the foundation of intermediary organizations, endeavouring 
to ensure their good working by means of the distribution of model rules, 
of guides to bookkeeping and inspections. The rural banks, large numbers 
of which have been founded in recent years in the South of Italy and in 
the islands, are a result of this propaganda (i). When we show the results 
of the agricultural credit business in 1914, w^e shall have an opportunity of 
pointing out the progress made by them in various regions. 

§ I. Thb savings bank of the bank of napues. 

The report on the agricultural credit business of the Bank of Naples 
shows in the first place the continual increase in the number of inteimed- 
hty organizations ; in fact they increased from 1,750 in 1911 to 1,855 in 
igi2,to 1,963 m 1913 and2,o8o ini9i4;but the number of those considered 
'‘ good'T that is to say that can be relied on for this delicate form of credit 
business, increased during the same period from 868 to 938, and then to 1,044 
and to 1,149. These latter may be classified as follows : 


(x) The second part of the above report of the savings bank of the Bank of Naples exijressly 
deals with the results obtahied the propaganda in favour of the foundation and organization 
of the intermediary institutes. The Board pro\ddes for this unintermittently 'by means of its 
own functionaries, and particularly by means of a special inspector, and, in spite of the lack of 
the spirit of association, of the ignorance of the agricultural majority, of difficulties and'scep- 
tidsm, the results' are satisfactory. I^st year 73 new agricultural 'banks were founded in 
the provinces of the Southern'mainland and 46 in Sardinia': altogether 119. Between August,; 
i'909, when tiiC' Bank sent out the new model rules for this class of institute, and December 
3ist>'i9i4',.39'6 new agricultural'tmnkshawe been founded, in the Southern mainland pro¬ 
vinces and 154 in Sardinia.' ' Xn' 1914,24, intermediary' institutes were inspected, namely' 9 agri- 
oilturai consortiums, 13 af ricultural and rural .banks and 2 agii'cultural loan banks. ' 
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A^iculturai and Rural Banks. 415 

MoMi frumentari'’ and “nummari” in Sardinia . . 288 

People^ s Banks. 158 

Agricultural Consortiums. 130 

Agricultural Loan Banks. 116 

Savings Banks. 15 

Mutual Aid S&cieties... 10 

Monti frumentari'' 8 

Independent Provincial Agricultural Credit Banks . . 6 

Agriculteal Credit Societies .. 3 


1,149 


Of these 1,149 “good” institutes, 130 (120 of which are People's 
Banks) have credits open to them at the Bank for their ordinary discount 
business ; and as many as 406 are associations with unlimited joint and se¬ 
veral liability, largely owing their origin to the assiduous propaganda of 
the Bank for the constitution of agricultural banks, and scattered all over 
the Southern provinces and Sardinia: the province of Cagliari comes first 
with 124 banks, next comes Aquila with 47, then Salerno with 34 and Ca- 
serta with 32. 

At the end of 1914, 687 institutes had been registered in the register 
for credits opened, for 26,003,600 frs.; 244, registered for 6,953,000 frs., 
being agricultural and rural banks, 148, registered for 7,352,000frs., people's 
Banks and 93, registered for 8,184,500 frs., agricultural consortiums. 

The loans made by the Bank in the above year, not including renewals, 
amounted to frs. 13,934,159 (3,941,820 frs. out of its own funds and 
9,992,340 frs. out of those of the provincial agricultural credit banks). 
The total amount of rediscounts w^as 10,933,853 frs., that of the direct 
loans to farmers 565,758 frs. and the direct discounts for intermediary 
institutes amounted to 2,434,548 frs. (i). 

In thirteen years the agricultural credit department of the Bank of 
Naples' SavingsBankhaddistributed74,000,000frs., 44,000,000 frs. (58.82 %) 
through agricultural consortiums and 16,000,000 frs. (22.38 %) through 
agricultural banks. 

In spite of the difficulties presented by the financial market, the rate 
of interest has remained unvaried, at 3 rediscount and direct dis¬ 

count business transacted wdth the intermediate societies and at 4 % for 
business transacted directly with farmers: the intermediate institutes, for 
their part, in granting loans have charged interest var^dng from 3 ^4% to 
6 %, most usually 5 % and 5 14 %• 

(i) With regard to the classification of the credits, it is enough to say that, out of 23,915 loans, 
7 , 79 ^ were for amoimts less than loo frs.; 11,107 for amounts between 100 and 500 frs., and 
3,386 for aniounts between 500 and x,oqo frs.; that is 93 % of tlie loans and 55 % of the total 
nmonnt represented'transactions for less, than'1,000'frs. 
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The rediscounts and direct loans may be classified as under, according 

to their object: 


I. Loans with Legal Preference. 



Number 

Frs. 

For Harvest. 

522 

286,849.20 

Cultivation. 

7.448 

2,880,169.37 

Seeds. 

3.908 

2,454,144.59 

Manure . 

3.656 

'775.771-71 

)> Aiiticr\'^)togamic Mater¬ 
ial ....... 

2,246 

283,280.26 

Food for ]\Ietayers and 
Labourers .... 

26 

4,718.85 

Various Purposes . . . 

2.,386 

1,280,693.73 


20,192 

7.965.567-71 


2. Loans without Preference. 



Number 

Frs. 

For Large Livestock . . . . . 

2,434 

1,707,432.50 

)) Small Livestock , . . . , 

359 

109,785.50 

3 >:Iacliinerv . 

622 

209,241.15 

» Farm Implements. . . . 

87 

16,037.40 

» Dead vStock.. 

34 

16.295.10 

Various Purposes . . . 

15 

12,802.40 


3.551 

2,071,594.05 

3, Loans with Preference by Agreemerd. 


Number 

Frs. 

For Large Livestock . . 

2 

4,000.00 

» Machiiierv . , . . . 

7 

7 . 993-45 


9 

11,993.45 

4. Loans on Deposit of AgncuUimil Produce. 


Number 

Frs. 

' 'On Cereals 

150 

1.375.015-99 

'"■On Wine .. ■■■■ 


75,440.00 


163 1,450.455.99 
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The loans with legal preference represent 69.27 % of the total credit 
granted to the farmers ; those without imeference, 18.02 %, those with pre¬ 
ference by agreement, 0.9 % and those on deposit of agricultural produce, 
12,62 %. 

Of the loans 13,607 for 6,109,991.59 frs. ( 53-13 %) were granted to pro¬ 
prietors working their farms; 9,079 for 5,053,733.46 frs. (43-95%) to tenant 
farmers ; 846 for 186,108.61 frs. (1.62 %) to tenants by emphjdeusis and 
lastly 383 for 149,777.54 frs. (1.30 %) to metayers. 

The direct discount was given in 254 cases, to the amount of 1,889,597 
frs., for collective purchases, in 14 cases, to that of 206,237 frs. , for collective 
sales and in 135 cases, to that of 338,714 frs., to make up the capital of the 
intermediary organizations; almost all on the proposal of the agricultural 
consortiums and rural banks, in the proportion of one third and two thirds 
respectively. 

Finally, the total credit granted in 1914 by the Savings Bank of the 
Bank of Naples was distributed among the various provinces as follows ; 


Credit Granted to ench Province in 1914. 


Foggia. 

Amount 

Frs. 

. . . 4,842,846.66 

Aquila . 

. . . 1,210,542.76 

Bari . 

. . . 1,143,001.86 

Caserta . 

. . . 1,090,009.98 

Tecce . 

• • • 786,736.15 

Sassari. 

• • • 755,274.26 

Salerno. 

• • • 739,946-73 

Teramo ....... 

. . . 691,861.14 

Reggio. 

. . . 527,201.00 

Campobasso . 

. . . 420,000,79 

Catanzaro .. 

• ■ • 372,415.85 

Potenza . 

. . . 274,118.15 

Benevento . 

. . . 219,584.08 

Naples . 

. . . 208,925.05 

Chieti . 

. . . 191,025.61 

Cagliari . .. 

. . . 186,011.76 

Avellino . 

. . . 183,249,30 

Cosenza . 

... 89,408.27 


13.93415940 


Thus the work of the Naples Bank in connection with agricultural 
credit in 1914 was rather considerable and beneficial, ’hi bringing relief to 
the farmers in the South and in Sardinia, who had suffered from the pro¬ 
longed drought that in certain agricultural regions had led to exceptional 
want, : 


6 
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§ 2 , T'HB agricultural credit department OE the bank of SICILY. 

As we know, the grant of agricultural credit in Sicily is entrusted to a 
special department of the Bank of SicihL which transacts this hiisinessr 
like the other institutes of the same character, through the medium of'other 
organizations. 

Of these intermediary organizations on December 31st., 1914, there 
were 335 (against 233 in 1913)- We may classify them as follow^s: 

Co-operative Agricultural Societies for Production 


and Labour. 133 

Agricult itral Batiks (Societies). 91 

Agricultural Banks (IncorporatedBodies). S 

Rural Banks.'. 47 

Agricultural Consortiums.. . , 20 

'‘Monti Frumentari'’ .. 13 

Agricultural Banking Institutions.' ii 

People's Banks .. 4 

Agricultural Associations. 7 

Co-operative Wine Societies. 2 


335 

On December 31st., 1914, these organizations had 58,719 members, the 
assets of the organizations amounted to 3,673,711 frs. and the assets of the 
Hiembers, whose liability was unlimited, to 283,501,778 frs. The vast 
majorit}' (270) are societies of collective title. Among the co-operative 
societies for production and labour, as man}’ as 50, at the end of the year, 
were working collective farms, leasing an area of 42,449 hectares. ' 

It will be interesting to consider how the agricultural credit organiz¬ 
ations ate distributed in the island. The following table shows the number 
of the intermediary institutes recei\dng credit in the different Provinces in 
comparison with the' miiiiber of communes. 




Number 


Communes 

of Organizations 

ProTOices 

ill the Frovmce 

Receiving Credits 

Palermo. ■. . . ■ . 

. 76 

62 

jJklessiiia. 

. 97 

28 

Catania'. .... 

..... 50 

24 

Caltagiroiie . . ■ 

•' ..... 13 

24 

Crirgenti. .... 

. . . ■ . . 41 

62 

Trapani, ... . , . 

'20 

34 

Syracuse ... . . . 

. . . . . ■ , 32 

3 X 

Galtanissetta. . . 

..... 28 , 

■50 


357 

■, 355 ' ■■ 
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Of the 190 communes among which the 335 institutes registered in 
the register for credits opened were distributed, 99 had each onty one in¬ 
termediary institute, 63 had two, 18 had three, 6 four, 2 five and one had 
nine and another thirteen. 

The credits opened by the Bank to these organizations increased from 
17,880,2i8frs. on December 31st., 1913 to i8,579,3oofrs. on December 31st., 
1914. The loans made were 39,286 and their amount was 13,746,159 frs., 
showing a decrease on the previous years, in the number of loans, of 9,426, and 
in the amount, of 1,882,471 frs. 

This decrease is the result of a succession of bad harvests in the island 
in recent 3'ears ; the consequence has been a certain dela}?’ in pa\"meiits, a 
tendency to renew loans in their entirety" and to unite several loans in one 
transaction ; thus altering the character of the agricultural credit business 
profoiindl5T With the object of preventing these irregularities, the Bank 
has become stricter in its dealings with the intermediary institutes, and this 
limitation of the amount of business done has been the consequence. 

The direct loans to private persons were 125 and amounted to 52,075 
frs.; the operations conducted with the intermediaiw’ institutes were 39,161 
for an amount of 13,694.085 frs. (rediscounts to the amount of 9,734,465 
frs. and direct discounts to that of 3,959,620 frs.). 

The direct and indirect transactions we may distinguish as follows in 
regard to their object: I. for seeds, manure, anticryptogamic material, 
cultivation and harvesting, 38,004 transactions for an amount of 9,276,529 
frs.; II. for machinerTT implements, live and dead stock, 885 for 510,011 frs,; 
III. direct discounts for intermediate organizations, 397 transactions for 
an amount of 3,959,620 frs. 

In regard to the profession or condition of the borrow^ers, the loans 
be classified as follows : 



Number 

frs. 

Taiidowiiers. 

19,086 

4,887,658 

Tenant farmers.. 

18,104 

4 » 44 o .'*344 

Metavers.. . . . . 

965 

249 ;o 3 i 

Tenants bx^ emphTdeusis . . . 

734 

204,506 


Ill 1914 the rate of discount charged b'V the agricultural credit depart¬ 
ment was 4,%,,while the intermediate institutes generally charged'6 %. 
The average amount of the bills discounted ivas 349-89, fr. as, compared' 
with ,320.83 frs ill 1913. , ' 

, The'various provinces shared as follows In the '’total credit granted in 
the year: '■ ■ 
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Provinces 

Amount 

— 

frs. 

Tranani. 

. 2,857,712 

Palermo. .. 

. 2,372,194 

Caltanissetta. ' 

. 2,135,100 

Girgenti. 

. 1,883,491 

Caltagirone. 

. 1.856,195 

Svraciise : . 

. 1,590,084 

Catania. 

. 648,819 

Messina. 

. 402,564 


Total . . . 13,746,159 


The above summar}" shows how the assistance granted to Sicilian 
farmers by the Bank of Sicily is in strict conformity with the duties 
entrusted to that important Institute by the law. 


§ 3. Other special agricxjltxjr.\l credit institutes. 

The operations of the other special agricultural credit institutes work¬ 
ing in Italy in the year 1914 may be seen in the following table. To make 
it complete we have included in it also the figures above given for the Banks 
of Xaples and Sicily. 











AgricuUiiml Credit Granted in 1914 m Italy in accordance with the Regional Laws. 
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(I) The flguiesfor the Agricultural Credit InsUtute, Vittorio Emauuele III, Reggio Calabria, are those for 1913. as those for 191+ arc not to baud 
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Tliere are -two other organizations we must mention, the Agricultural 
Credit Federations for Marche and for Umbria. These Federations were 
foimded in accordance with law 7 of January 2nd., 1910 on agricultural 
credit for Marche and Umbria, with the duty of administering the fund 
assigned by the law’ for the grant of agricultural credit in those regions, 
amounting as we know* to 700,000 frs. for Marche and 400,000 frs. for Um-- 
bria. But we have no information in regard to the w^ork done by the Feder¬ 
ation of Marche, though, with regard to that of Umbria, we know that of the 
14 agricultural banks existing in the region, 10 had granted subventions 
in the form of bills to the amount of 74,354 frs. on Decenlber 31st., 1914 
(against 28,543 frs. granted by 5 Banks in 1913). 

In conclusion, in 1914, more than 43,000,000 frs. or about 3,500,000 
frs. more than in 1913, w^ere lent to the Italian farmers by the special agri¬ 
cultural credit institutes alone. 



miscellaneous information relating to credit 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 


AppIvICation of tpik french eaws on individual agricultural 
CREDIT TO ALGERIA. — Three Decrees bearing date of March 25th., 1915 
make the French laws on long individual agricultural credit applicable to 
Algeria, with the following reservations : 

The local and regional mutual agricultural credit banks desir¬ 
ing to conduct or facilitate long term individual credit business, must, 
at the date of presentation of their application for advances from the State, 
have already existed for at least twenty years and must be expressly 
authorized in their rules to conduct such business. 

{b) The object of the loans shall be to facilitate the purchase, install¬ 
ation, transformation and reconstitution of small farms belonging to 
French owners or to French subjects, only in the case of farms subject to 
French law. 

{0) The local credit banks granting individual long term loans may 
require from the borrowers, in addition to the security for which pro¬ 
vision is made (opening of mortgage credit or life insurance policy), any 
other security?* they shall judge necessary, especially when the farms for 
which the loans are required have been converted into undistrainable 
homesteads. 

(d) The conditions for repa3nnent shall be CvStablished by the region¬ 
al banks which shall take account of the 3deld from the various Jiids 
of operations for which the loans are granted, and repa^unent 'shall be made 
in annual instalments. 

(c) The refunds , received by the local agricultural credit banks shall 
be paid over,by them to their regional banks within a weekiromcollection. 
The, regional mutual agricultural credit banks shall in' their turn pay into 
the Treasury,."before the end of January, the amounts refunded' to them' 
in the preceding year. The special advances, obtained'by, these banks 
must be fully repaid'at the end of the twentieth year. ' ■ 

{/} These 'Special advances, made by Goveqiment' to', the regional 
banks'may never amount to.more, than, twice the share ,,capital'0,f,'the 
'banks. ' ,, ■ ' 
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New provisioxs for agricultural credit. — In the number of this 
Bulletin for Jaiiiiar}’- last we dealt with an important Decree no. 1,089 
October iith., 1914, which the Italian Government arranged tempor-* 
arily to assist certain institutes (ordinary savings banks and co-operative 
credit societies) in their agricultural credit business during the whole of 
1915. Recently, the Government, in consideration of the necessity of ex¬ 
tending the functions and facilitating still further the work*" of the agricul¬ 
tural credit institutes, b}’ Decree of the Vicero3^ no, 961 of June 17th., 

1915, has extended the operation of the above Decree to December 31st., 

1916, issuing the following new provisions : 

The special preference claim conferred by art. 1,958, no 5 of the Ital¬ 
ian Civil Code in connection vith amounts due for seed and agricultural 
work and harvesting, on the profits of the harvest, is extended to those 
for manure, aiiticr} 43 togamic material, remedies or insecticides, imple¬ 
ments for ploughing and the manipulation and preservation of agricultur¬ 
al produce and the first treatment of this produce ; and in case of there 
being no harvest it shall extend to the next year's harvest. 

This preference claim shall take precedence, in the order fixed b}^ art, 
1,960 of the Civil Code, immediately after that for credits for seeds. 

In addition, the Institutes of issue are authorized to rediscount the 
bills and acceptances of the agricultural credit institutes created by 
special laws, the Institutes authorized by Royal Decree no* 1,089 October 
lOth., 1914, as ■well as of the Unions and Federations of Agricultural Soci¬ 
eties legally constituted according to the principles established by order 
of the Treasurer and the Ivlinister of Agriculture, Industr3' and Commerce. 

The rate of this rediscount shall be i % less than the official rate of 
discount. 

The bills of the above Institutes may run even for more than four 
months, but not for more than six. 

In addition, for the whole of 1916, the Minister of Agriculture, In- 
ditstry^ and Commerce' shall have power to authorize by Decree the im¬ 
mediate opening of geneal warehouses for agricultural produce or other 
'goods. 

The Institute of Agricultural Credit for Liguria (i) in Porto Mauri- 
zio is also authorized for the uffiole of 1916 to grant direct loans to farmers 
for periods of not less than three years' and amounts of not more ■ than 
' 3,000 frs. to landowmers 'in Liguria in order to provide their farms with 
:dtinldng w’-atei and w’ater for irrigation purposes and to change their 
metho'ds. of faming. The Institute may devote a total 'Sum of not, more' 
than.'one. fifth' of its. available funds to .this work. 

', r ' 

■ .(i) See tli'e' article: ** .Agrlctiitural Credit in Marche, Umbtia' and E^guxia published 
ia the number of this BuSetin, for June, 1915, pp. 5^7 et''seqq. , 
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Finally, the Institutes of agricnltural credit created by special laws 
are authorized to purchase agricultural machines for lease or sale to the 
monti frunientan of Sardinia, Basilicata and Sicily, agricultural consor¬ 
tiums, rural and agricultural banks, or even to individual farmers or as* 
sociations of farmers. 

The sale may be on credit. In that case the Institute shall be guarant¬ 
eed by a preference claim on the machines to take precedence of any 
other. 

The same preference rights in favour of the Institutes of agricultural 
credit grantirjg subsidies shall form a charge upon agricultural machines 
purchased by means of credits granted for the purpose to the above 
mentioned organisations and farmers. 


ROUMANIA. 


Rural land credit in 1914. The Board of Management of the 
“ Premier Roumanian Land Credit Society has published a report of the 
situation and work of this society in 1914, from which it appears that 
the four years 1910-1913 formed the most prosperous period for Rouman¬ 
ian agriculture. As the economic life of Roumania is almost entirely de¬ 
pendent on the agricultural production, it is easy to explain the prosperity 
of recent ^^ars. The yd eld from* the harvest necessarily influences the 
revenue from taxation and export dues. 

After the peace of Bucharest which extended the territory" and the 
prestige of Roumania, there followed a period of tranquillit}^ allowing of a 
more rapid economic advance and the realisation of a series of important 
agricultural reforms. At the end of May and the beginning of June, 1914 
rust had considerably damaged the barley and oat crops and to some ex¬ 
tent threatened the wFeat harvest, which was only 8 hi. the ha., with an 
average w’eight of 73 kg. per hi., while in the preceding y^ears the average yield 
had been 17 % hi. the ha., weighing 77 ^/4 kg. per hi. In spite of the high 
prices paid for wheat and other cereals in 1914, most of the farmers, as 
they had neither reserve funds nor credit, were obliged to sell at lo'w rates, 
so that it w’^as certainly not the farmers w^ho profited by the enormous rise 
in prices due to the present war, but rather a whole series of speculators. 

On account of the wnr, the financial crisis has become more and more 
acute. The closing of the Dardanelles, the difficulty of importing the mater¬ 
ials required for industry and commerce and the excessively high rate 
of exchange for paynnents abroad, have contributed to raise the price of 
industrial products, W"hile, at the same time, in consequence of specul¬ 
ators monopolising the grain, the cost of living in the towms has risen extraor¬ 
dinarily^ The Banks also have suspended the crecMts of which formerty 
they were too lavish. At present all feel the need of moneyy although the 
money 'circulation' is larger than in the 'past, even in the: most prosperous 
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Years. Actiiallv in 1913, tlie total circulation (gold, silver, nickel and bank 
notes) was 528,585,275 frs. : whilst at the end of 1914 it was 675,644,979.50 
frs. so that "in 1914 it w*as 146,000,000 frs. more than in 1913. The banks, 
tliongh more prudent in granting credits, have not diminished their busi¬ 
ness, "as the following figures show, w'hich represent the bills and accept¬ 
ances and the anticipations on deposit and on mortgage of the 43 principal 
banks of the coniitr}’ on December 31st., of the tw^o years 1913 and 1914. 

December 31st., 1913 . 1,149,700,000 frs. 

)i )) 1914 . 1,229,700,000 » 

showing a difiereiice of about 80,000,000 frs. in favour of the second 
year. Conseqiienth^ loans have increased, and this is largety due to the 
landlords. Wh}^ then, it will be asked are pa3"ments effected with such 
difficulty ? On December 31st., 1911, the arrears of instalments due to the 
rural land credit society" amounted to 6,412,528 frs. ; on December 31st., 
1912, to 9,705,669 frs., on December 31st., 1913, to 11,176,197 frs. and on 
December 31st., 1914, to 16,770,289frs. The cash balance was on December 
31st., 1914, 68,016 frs. against 3,496,214 frs. on December 31st., 1911, 
and the value of the coupons matured on December 31st., 1914, was 
10,786,899 frs. as against 6,279,004 frs. on December 31st., 1911. 

The amounts collected by the society in the months July-November, 
1914 were as follows: Jidy, 1,679,191 frs.; August, 266,977 frs.; September 
977,515 frs.; October, 3,504,938 frs.; November, 4,100,932 frs. Asw^esee, 
after the declaiation of war in Europe,-the debtors of the rural land credit 
society suspended, pa^mient of their instalments Although the Board 
of Management of this institution disposes of means to compel pa^nnent 
of arrears (sale of land, distraint and sale of crops, the charge of interest 
on arrears) the measure habitual^ adopted b^* it in the last 3’'ear, which is 
a ver\‘ lenient one, is that of charging interest on arrears.' The rate of 
such interest was 8 8'o up to August ist., 1914; since then the Board of 
j^Ianagemeiit has been compelled to raise it to 10 84 - Owdiig to this, 
many of the landowmers wffio had fallen into arrears with their paymients 
have now paid up to date, which is showm the amounts collected since 
September, 1914. 

, The land bonds in circulation on December 21st., 1914, of a nominal 
'amount of 467,585,964 frs. are secured on land that may be valued at 
more than 2,250,000,000 frs., share capital of an amount of 10,600,000 frs. 
)and a reseiwe fund of 30,409,826 frs. of which 35,674,500 frs. are invested 
'in ,bonds of the rural land credit society and the rural bank and in Govern¬ 
ment 'revenue bonds. The security .therefoie represents about five times 
the value of the society's bonds. 

During the last year, in view’ of the exce,ssive, number of instalments 
due, the societ}^ did not desire to aggravate the situation by increasing 
the number of its bonds in circulation by-new^ issues'; therefore,' since the^ 
'beginning .of the war, the board of 'management, has 'quite suspended .its, 
loan business.. The,price of,.rural 1 ando.redit,boiidS', like that of other seciir-,' 
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ities, iias fallen appreciably, from 90 % and 91 % for the bonds to 5 %. 
Debtors who were unable to sell their bonds are keeping them until the 
circumstances are more favourable. 

A new issue would further lower the price and render the situation 
of the money market more uncertain. 

When, as a result of the collection of the instalments in arrear, the 
society returns to its ordinary situation, it ma}^ again grant loans. 

The balance of the reserve fund at the end of 1914 was 25,073,600 frs. 
ill securities and 5,336,226 frs. in cash, o:- altogether 30,409,826 frs., that 
is 6 % of the debt of the landowners, which is 467,613,834 frs. 

The profit for 1914 was 806,056.69 frs., which added to the amount 
brought forward from the preceding year makes a total of 866,056.69 frs. 

This profit was distributed as follows: 9 712,451 frs. as dividend to 
holders of bonds at 5 %; 80,605.69 frs., to the members of the board of man¬ 
agement and the directors and the balance 73,000 frs. carried forward to 
the next year’s accounts. 

The estimates for the year 1915 are a revenue of 1,398,000 frs. and an 
expenditure of 636,314 frs. (staff, 524,114 frs: material, 112,200 frs.) or 
a credit balanc. of 761,686 frs. Such was, briefl}’ the situation of the 
“ Premier Rural Tand Credit Society on December 31st., 1914. 

(Summarised from the Report of the Board of Management of the “ Premier 
Roumanian I^and Credit Society '' for 1914). 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


BRITISH INDIA. 


PARTITION AND CONSOLIDATION OP HOPDINGvS 
AND RELAYING OP PIELD BOUNDARIES IN THE PANjAB. 

By Sir James Douie, K. C S. I. 


The Panj ab is in the main a country of small peasant landowners organ¬ 
ized in village communities natural or artificial. An ordinar}^ holding 
in the plains covers from five to ten acres. The fields of which it is composed 
do not lie in a single block, but are scattered over the area. The reasons 
for this arrangement, which is often inconvenient, are explained below. 
“ Partition '' has always held an important place in the revenue law and pro¬ 
cedure of the province, but hitherto little consideration has been given to 
the advantages of “ Consolidation ’’ or '' Restripemeiit. ” The law on the 
subject of Partition is contained in the 9th. chapter of the Pan jab Land 
Revenue Act. 

In the United Provinces, which occupy the upper part of the basin of 
the Ganges, and in the East and Central Pan jab, the village community 
w’as a real part of the social organisation which the English found in existence 
when thej" took over the country. A village, big or little, had definite bound¬ 
aries, a central inhabited site, arable land held in divided ownership, and 
a waste area, often very large, open to the use of the whole proprietary body 
and its dependents. Under Indian revenue law all the members of such a 
landowning community are jointly responsible for the payment of the land 
revenue assessment. The common pasture, like all other common propert5^ 
was held in recognized shares, but so long as it remained undivided, its use 
was without stint, no limit being placed on the numbej of cattle which an 
individual proprietor could graze, or, what is more curious, on the amount 
of pasture which he could convert into arable for his own profit. The Pan- 
Jab pastures are generally, of poor quality, and fodder crops play a large 
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part ill the agriculture of the province. The more land was brought under 
the Bloiigh, the easier, speaking broadly, was it to meet the demands of the 
Raja as supreme landlord for his rent or revenue. The above was the ten¬ 
ure with w'iiich the first settlement officers in the Pan jab were familiar, and 
the}.^ imposed it even in the south-west of the province, where the communal 
milage did not exist. In that arid tract cultivation outside the river valle3'S^ 
was impossible without artificial irrigation. In the dr^^ uplands the real 
unit of ownership was the w^ell. The w^ell holdings w’-ere scattered over 
a vast area of wnste in which boundaries were not recognized, and over 
which the cattle of the cultivator and the fiocks and herds of nomad shepherds 
and nomad owners of homed cattle and camels grazed and brow'sed at will. 
Instead of accepting this tenure as the3^ found it, our officers formed estates 
of groups of w’ells to wffiich they assigned an ample area of wmste as common 
propert3n The surplus w^aste the3' claimed as the appanage of the State. 

In old da3'S wiien a bod3^ of tribesmen or peasants, b3' permission of the 
ruler or otherwise, settled on a vacant tract of land, they sooner or later 
proceeded to dmde among heads of families according to definite shares 
the parts of the area most easity culturable. The guiding rule was the 
democratic one of complete equalit3''. One way of securing this in northern 
India, as in other countries, w^as the periodical redistribution of land. The 
right to enforce this where it is in accordance with established custom is 
recognised by Paiijab revenue law. Cis-Indus the custom has nearly 
died out and ma3" never have been widespread. It survives in a few^ estates 
in the south-east of the province (i). Some of the Pathans in British 
territory adjoining the Western frontier carried cut periodical redistribution 
within recent times, and b€3mnd the border among the semi-independent 
tribes to the north of the Peshaw^’ar district the custom was ver3^ much alive 
a dozen 3^ears ago. Sir Henry Me Mahon, the present representative of 
British authority’' in Eg3^pt, wms at one time a political officer in the tract 
referred to. Writing to the Author in 1901, he noted that the S3'Steni of 
periodical redistribution of lands in these countries is universal. Redistrib¬ 
ution takes place at fixed intervals, wffiich var3' in each localit3" from 5 to 
10, 15, and 20 3^ears. (It)... extends to the exchanges of wffiole tappas (2) 
as well as to the redistribution of the general shares of daftaris (3). The 
redistribution' of fappas is, as might be imagined, the source of serious dis¬ 
pute. . Heav3’’ fighting is at the present moment taking place over the re-' 
distribution of the iappas of subdivisions of the Bahozai tribe in Upper Sw’-at, 
the object of which, after a long period of 25 3^ears without redistribution, 
is to';,give the other subdivisions of the tribe a turn in the possession of ' 
Mingaora, not onl5^ one of the strongest villages in Upper Sw^at, but a place, 
whose position on the main trade routes gives it a heav3^ income from, tolls.'' '' 
Sooner or later this “ pernicious sy^stem '',.as Sir Henrr" Mc Mahon calls 
it,''must, disappear. 

. m 

''{i] Gazetteer of,Gargaon.' 

.■ ( 3 );tappa tract'neli >y a subdivision of a tribe, ' 

.|3)"daftari ■~,inaa holding, a sJmre of tiibal'land.'. ..' 
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'' I^ands wiiich might be irrigated by new water chaimels remain 
unirrigated, for what Pathan will do a stroke of work for the benefit of his 
successor ? Why should he make water channels ? Why should he plant 
trees or make orchards for some one else to enjoj?- at the next redistrib¬ 
ution ? ” 

Apart from periodical redistribution the easiest way to ensure equality 
of treatment was to assign to each shareholder a plot out of every sort of 
land. A simple case is that of a village perched on the edge of the bank 
which marks the past or present limit of river filoods, and including land 
both above and below that bank. There each man would undoubtedly 
claim a block in both uplands and lowlands, and family holdings might 
easily be the result of a more complex plan of division, for neither in the high 
or low tract would all soils have equal advantages. Another w^ay to obtain 
equality was to allot land in long narrow strips. The plan was sometimes 
carried to great lengths, as in the case of the tenure known as '' likivand '' 
(line-division) in 22 villageqof the Attock district. This consist in the allot¬ 
ment to each family- or subdivision of the village of a long strip of land in 
each of the main quarters of the estate, so as to ensure that no one shall 
get the better of his neighbour. Inside the strip, which often runs to a 
length of half a mile, each member of the family takes so many spans accord¬ 
ing to his share until, as subdivision increases, the resulting fields tend to 
become '' length without breadth.(i) 

According to the ideas of the people, property in land belongs to the 
famity rather than to the individual. Under native rule, w^hen the country 
was inquiet and population w^as kept down by wars and famines, there was 
little inducement to separation of interest. On the other hand, the English 
legal and revenue systems have for good or evil encouraged individualism. 
Under the native law of inheritance each son takes an equal share of his 
deceased father's land, and it commonly happens that famity quarrels, for 
which the wives get the credit of being often responsible, make joint hold¬ 
ings irksome. But communal holdings are still numerous, and fresh ones 
are constantly being created when several sons inherit their fathers' property, 
or w^hen a share in a holding is mortgaged. 

When peace and order w’-ere established and the State rent due from the 
village community was commuted to a fixed v.ash demand subject to no 
change for a period of 10, 20, or 30 years, it became the interest of each 
shareholder to break up as much of the common waste land as possible. 
As the process goes on it is found that some men have brought under 
the plough more than their proper share and that the powerful members 
of the community have grabbed the best land. In the end the w^eaker 
shareholders protect themselves by applying for partition in accordance 
with the ancestral or customary shares, recorded, in the, record of rights. 
'.That important document,,, which, is carefully,'kept up "tO" date, besides' 
"showing what ^ the'shares are, 'contains a statement of the rule to be fol- '' 
loivedin carrying out, partition. ■ 
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Partitions of whole villages have been freely allowed in the United Prov¬ 
inces with the result that many small separate estates have been created. 
The process destroAB the responsibility" of the shareholder who obtains par¬ 
tition for the pa3nneiit of the land revenue of the parent village commnnity. 
It has always been discouraged in the Panjab, and can only be carried out 
with the sanction of the highest revenue authority- in the province. In a 
few cases it has been alloyved in order to break up some of the huge estates 
in the west of the proydnce into more convenient rey-enue units. 

When the shareholders in a joint holding decide to separate their int¬ 
erests there is no bar to their making the |>artition v-ithout the help of any 
Government official. When the process is complete and each man has taken 
possession of his own lot, they" can hay^e the transaction entered the 
village registrar in the mutation register so that it ma^-, after attestation 
by- a rey^enue officer, be embodied in the record of rights. The law has care- 
full}’' proydded against the danger of the com-ersionof separate possession of 
land into separation of title against the wish of apy- of the joint owners. It is 
found that shareholders are for y-ears content to cultivate less than their 
full share without any intention of gi\dng up an iota of their rights. 
Private partition is onlj- suitable in y^ery simple cases. It will easily 
be carried out in the new" Canal Colonies, wffiere each of the original 
holdings consists of a single block of land divided into rectangular fields, 
all of the same shape and size (see No. i January", 1915). Where there is 
an}" complication, and especially yvhen common w^aste has to be divided, it is 
prudent to iny-oke the aid of a rey^enue officer. Any joint owmer or joint 
tenant, having a permanent right of occupancy, wffiose title is recorded in 
the last edition of the village record of rights, can apply to hay^e his share in 
the family holding or in the common w"aste separated off. If an} partition 
of common pasture occurs it wffil usually be found that each man yvants to 
take his separate share. 

The law" is careful to proyfide that partition claims shall only be decided 
by officers of sufficient rank and experience, though they are allowed to act 
on reports furnished to them by subordinate officers. There is no better 
test of the w"orth of a rey^enue officer than his capacity to deal competently 
with a complicated partition. If there is a real dispute as to title a judicial 
decision must be obtained before partition can proceed. If no question of 
title is raised, or if one has been raised and decided, the right conduct of 
the proceedings depends aboy-e ey"er}"thing on willingness to take pains. A 
man. dealing yffith a partition must be prepared at the outset to ascertain 
by careful enquiry yvhat the real position of the contending parties is,'and 
what is the nature and extent of any objections put forw-ard. He must be 
-xeady to ydsit, the ydllage and, satisfy .'himself by the use of his own eyes 
regarding the truth, or falsehood'of assertions as,to the relatiy^e value of 
, different plots of' land. If, he will take the trouble to do this, he will be able 
to do „substantial justict. ■ Though much of, the detailed enquiries must be 
.'made, by ,a,subordinate, the officer who has to decide the,case fails in Ms. 

■ duty, if, ,as sometimes', ,happe,ns, he’passes orders ,on written reports, without 
■■, 'haydng the'parties before Mm./and, if need be, inspecting'the land.^ ■';':,There' 
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Two Small Holdings in a Village in Jalardhar District. 



Bistaace in Yards .Areas in.B'ecmials of an Acre. 


The Biagram is not drawn to any Scale, 
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is always a great tendencj' to do the work mechanicalh’ and give ever}^ man 
his exact aritlimetical vshare of each class of land. Such a procedure may 
in fact be far from equitable. While the holding was joint, one shareholder 
may have brought part of it under irrigation by sinking a well or digging a 
channel, or may have raised its value by embanking it. He ought as far as 
practicable to be allowed to retain the land whose present value is due to his 
enterprise. This can sometimes be done by giving to the other share- ' 
holders a larger area of unimproved land. 

A revenue officer may for '' good and sufficient cause '' reject outright 
an appHcatioii for partition. The right of appeal to a higher authority is a 
sufficient check on any misuse of the porver. One case in which it is reason¬ 
able to exercise it is where many of the new holdings, which would be created 
by dividing the common land of a milage, wDuld be so minute as to be useless 
to the persons to whom they" w"ould be allotted. Claims by widows are 
troublesome. Br" a just provision of the customary law, which governs the 
inheritance of village land, a childless widow/ has a life estate in the land of 
her deceased husband. The next heirs look on her possession with suspicion 
and dislike, and they often raise strong objections when she asks to have her 
share separated off. Their fear that she whl mismanage the property^ if 
she gets undhided control, is not infrequently well founded. On the other 
hand the widow is sometimes cheated of her fair share of the produce of a 
joint holding. If any satisfactory- arrangement can be made to safeguard 
her rights without partition, it is safer to disallow it. The law expressly cites 
other cases in which partition may be refused. Examples are grazing grounds 
and the drainage area of the village tank. Even if the grass in a village com¬ 
mon is not of much value, it is useful to reserve part from partition, so as to 
have some vacant space where the cattle can be kept in the day^' time. In 
arid tracts, wffiere the people depend on tanks for their owm drinking water 
and that of their cattle, it is important to keep the drainage area free from 
separate occupation. The village site itself cannot be the subject of partition 
proceedings. 

When a case has been decided, an instrument of partition detailing field 
by field the allotment of land to each shareholder is drawm up. Before this 
is done the village registrar should have pointed out to every man the land 
that has fallen to him. If this preliminaiy^ has been property attended to, 
possession is usually^ obtained without difficulty^ If it is refused, the 
revenue officer will, if applied to, enforce the partition. As soon as isactu- 
alty carried out the registrar- should write up the new^ holdings in his 
mutation register for entry after attestation in the record of rights. . 

In the yrears igii-12 the number'of partition cases decided was-9,587. 
The area involved was 744,700 acres, of w^hich 314,801 were cultivated. As 
■ there are 35,000 villages in the province there w^as, roughly-speaking, one' 
ca-se for every" four villages. 

Before referring to the question of consolidation it may be well to show' 
grapHcalty,, horv inconvenient existing arrangements may be. The diagram 
'wffiich is-not drawn'to scale, showrs 'the actual distribution of a very .small 
holding, wffich 'K and -B' inherited from their father,- and, subse,quently divided. 
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TiLOUgB. the original holding only covered an area of less than 4 acies, it 
consisted of 13 distinct parcels of land, the distance between each set of two 
varying from 30 to 447 ^mrds. Partition was effected except in a single 
case by dividing each parcel of land in two. A list of the fields in the two 
new holdings is given belowo 


Table I. — Distribution of two Holdings formed by Subdividing 
a Small Bonding consisting of 13 Parcels, 


No. o£ 

Holding of A. 

Holding 6f B. 

Block 

1 No. of Field ' 

1 Area in 4 cres 

No. of Field 

1 Area in Acres 

i 

X 

12S 

i 

j 08 

129 

i 

1 

09 

2 1 

183 

16 

184 

16 

3 1 

210 

24 

209 

24 

4 

385 

09 



4 

404 

X 2 1 

403 

27 

5 ' 1 

546 ! 

15 

545 

i 16 

6 

586 

05 

00 

' 04 

7 1 

714 

08 



' s . ! 

804 

02 i 

S03 1 

12 

9 

■822 

^ 05 

S2I 1 

06 

XO' j 

826 1 

09 

S27 1 

09 

11 1 

1,067 

53 

1,068 1 

56 

12 1 

1,128 1 

12 

1,129 

12 

13 

1.139 

07 . ■ 

1,140 

05 

1 

Total ... 1 

i 

H 

bo 

Total ... 1 

I 

1*96 


The revenue law is silent on the subject of consolidation, but in some 
cases necessity has taught the people themselves to find a remedy for dis¬ 
persion. A well wdth a good water supply is worked with four yokes of 
oxen working in rela^^'s of a y^oke at a time. Pour small owners with twD 
oxen a piece can reavsonably combine their capital and labour to sink a well. 
Each will then take a fourth share of the water and be entitled for six hours 
out of the tw^enty four to use the well to irrigate his own fields. The origin¬ 
al holding shown in the diagram was large enough to use profitably a 
fourth share of the water of a well. But a man cannot irrigate such scat¬ 
tered fields. A proprietor in this predicament has to try to induce 
Ms neighbours, if he can, to take some of Ms fields and give Mm some 
of theirs in exchange. If he succeeds the exchanges are embodied in the 
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record of rights. In the niticli rarer case of a holding consisting of a' single 
narrow strip' of land, irrigation is impossible. Where likivand exists 
it fortunately tends to break down before the wish to sink wells. 

‘ ‘ When a naan wishes to improve his property in this way he negotiates 
exchanges or purchases and consolidates his holding. In one small village 
of 366 acres, in which there has been a rush to sink wells, remeasiirement 
showed that some 1,500 mutations must be entered up to give effect to all 
the transfers which had taken place'’ (i). 

In the Jalandhar district peasants resort to exchanges in order to con¬ 
solidate holdings when the^" intend to sink a w^ell. Exchanges with the 
same object are common in Eerozepore, Agricultural statistics for the prov¬ 
ince show the total number of exchanges and the areas exchanged. The}- 
give no clur to the proportion of cases in which the motive was consolidation, 
but it is probable that in ver}' man}" cases that was the object in view". 
This inference is strengthened when w^e observe that exchanges are specially 
numerous in districts in w"hich there is actimty in well sinking. The table 
below gives totals of new w^eUs sunk, exchanges affected, and acres 
exchanged for the five years ending 1913-14. The provincial figures are the 
totals for 27 districts, those for Multan and Muzaffargarh being excluded. 


Tabue II. — Statistics of Well-Sinking and Exchanges 1910-1914. 


Detail 

New Wells 

i 

j No. of Usclianges 

! 

1 

1 Acres Exchanged 

Province 

; 12,933 

90,299 

! 

162,993 

j 

Jalandliar 'district ........ * 

1.307 

27,667 

1 

18,945 

Eerozepore ” . .. i 

778 

4,660 

10,093 

SdaJkot , ", ...... 1 

1,222 

3,869 

4^554 

Gujrat..'. .. 

00 

1 3,869 

6,306 

Attock.. 

772 

2,051 

7,866 

Total - 5 districts ... 

4,866 ! 

i 

41.695 

47.764 


'The' newJ conditions due to the extension of canal irrigation have led to 
striking' changes' in the configuration of fields and'holdings. An ordinary 
Tanjab' village map consists of fields of all 'shapes and sizes ; the map of 
one 'of: the ne'w canal estates loofe like a ■ very 'large' chess-board. In the , 
case of iinirrigated fields irregularity of ..outline matters'little. But " when 
canal winter'is introduced all the irrigation arrangements are immensely sim¬ 
plified if' rectangular fields'of imiform.'size are adopted. ". Further, the official 
record of crops, which fs' made twice a year, is much facilitated, .'and the map', 

(i)'Gazetteer .of Attock, 't'A' 7 ^ ■ 
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once made, is practically permanent. If partitions and transfers occur 
they can be embodied in it by adding a few straight lims. In the case of 
State lands colonized on the new Canals in the west of the Pan jab the Gov¬ 
ernment has had a free hand, and has ordered that the holdings allotted 
to colonists shall consists of one or more rectangles measuring 25 acres, and 
each divided into twenty five rectangular acre fields. It was evident that 
much advantage would, accrue if the same arrangement could be carried out 
in old villages when they received the benefit of canal irrigation. The 
people at first look askance at proposals for rectifjdiig fields boundaries, but 
they graduall;^^ become alive to the advantages of a system which inter alia 
prevents encroachments and boundary disputes, and enables even an 
ignorant man to c heck the record of his crops and the charges made for 
water. The Government has now made the acceptance or rectification 
of field boundaiies a condition precedent to the introduction of canal water 
for the first time into a village. 

It is convenient but not essential, to have one acre fields. Tldiat is 
realty necessary is that all fields should be of the same rectangular shape 
and most of them of the same size. In the case of old well irrigated estates, 
where the fields and holdings are small and land valuable, the amount of 
dislocation caused by the rectification of boundaries makes it certain that 
it wiVL not, as a rule be willingty accepted. But in unirrigated estates with 
large fields the owners may perhaps in time become convinced of the advant¬ 
ages the;3 would derive from rectification. Obviously a relaying of field 
boundaries involves a repartition of the village area, and a very large number 
of exchanges. But existing orders do not encourage mij attempt to add 
consolidation to rectification. They run, “ Efforts should be made to cause 
the least disturbance of existing holdings possible, and, unless the people 
specialty desire it, no attempt should be made to amalgamate holdings 
scattered in different parts of the estate. They often owe their origin to 
ine qualities of soil, and provision should alwaysbe made for owners to receive 
not only the amount of land they originally held, but the same amounts of 
each important class of land. Ko doubt it is desirable in the first 
instance to make the allotments on this principle but before closing the 
proceedings it might be useful to point out to the people the advantages of 
a certain amount of consolidation, and to offer to embody in the record 
3 .nj exchanges they may desire to make with this end in view. 

The Indian peasant is intensely conservative and regards all reforms with 
suspicion and dislike. It would be unwise to press them upon him in the 
interests of consolidation. Where he realizes its advantages, he has the 
means of carrying it out by exchanges, if he can secure the consent of his 
neighbours, and the revenue machinery provides sufficiently for the entry 
of all transfers of fields from one holding to another in the record of rights. 
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METHODS OE CAECUEATING THE EOSSES CAUSED 
TO FARMERS BY THE WAR. 


OFFICIAI, SOfTRCKS: 

MmsTERS DE l’Ixterieur. Comjhissioxe Sxjperieure chargee de la revision generals 

DE L’EVALUATION DES D 03 LVIAGE 3 RESULT.VNT DE FAITS DE OUERRE. RAPPORT GENERAL 
SLR LES Methodes b’evallahon DES DomLAGES, presePxte au nom de la Coimiiission 
stiperieure par M. Hebrard de Villeneuve. [Ministry of the Interior. Superior Com- 
mission Entrusted with the General Revision of the Estimation of Losses Due to the War. 
General Report on the Methods of Calculating Losses, presented by M. Hebrard de Vilk- 
neu've, in the name of the Superior Commission). 


§ I. GENER/II, principles. 

A very recent law of December 26tli., 1914, establishes the right to 
compensation for material loss caused by war, and its 12th. article lays down 
two kinds of very different provisions: 

Some relate to the calculation of damages to be estimated by Cantonal 
and Departmental Commissions, and, in the last resort, by a Superior 
Commission at Paris; others refer to the settlement of claims and re¬ 
serve it to the legislative body to decide on the conditions giving right to 
compensation for losses. Doubtless estimation is an indispensable prelimin¬ 
ary before any conipensation can be given, but such estimation in no way 
binds PaTliament in its later decisions and in no way affects the sovereign 
rights the exercise of which it has' reserved to itself. 

A decree of February 4th,, 1915, organizing the valuation commiss¬ 
ions, strictly conforms to the text and spirit of the law of 1914 on this 
point., 

' The'office it assigns to the commissions is onH that, of verifying the'' 
material loss and estimating the damage suffered by'the victims 'with no 
.right of intervening in the settlement of claims, bet us add that the Govern¬ 
ment, considered that, even before the work of the commissions commenced, 
.the . Superior Commission, should. formulate' its' opinion, supported by 
reasons^ in regard to,the best, methods of.estimating the 'losses through 
war,.while it'Will afterwards, in'virtue of its. own, powders, examine and revise 
the application of these' methods. This.opinion we shall now.summarise. 
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considering in the first place: ist. what losses must be included in the 
estimation made by the commissions; 2nd. according to what criterion 
the estimation must be made; 3rd. at what date the loss must be estimated. 

(1) Under the existing law^s, the only losses the Commissions can 
rightly consider for purposes of their estimates are those presenting all the 
following characters: 

Material loss, exclusive of indirect losses, such as the loss of profits; 

Present losses already caused, exclusive of eventual losses; 

Losses directly due to the war. 

(2) The? question of the criterion for the valuation has given rise to 
twD opposing theories, which have both been sustained before the Superior 
Commission. 

According to the first, the valuation should be based on the cost of 
reconstruction and restoration of the property destroyed, less the deduc¬ 
tions to be made on account of previous deterioration. 

According to the second, the criterion is the value the object destroyed 
has at the moment of its destruction. 

The majority of the Commission decided in favour of this second view, 
which w^as judged to be in conformity with common law. In cases of com¬ 
pensation for losses due, either by private persons responsible, or the State 
wLen executing public works, or insurance companies in virtue of contracts 
passed, the legal rule is that the estimation is based on the value of the ob¬ 
ject destroyed, without regard to the intention the party injured may have 
of repurchasing the object or rebuilding what has been destroyed. 

Therefore the loss should be calculated according to the value of the 
objects injured and not according, to the expenditure needed for their re¬ 
construction. However, exceptions to this rule have always been allowed 
in cuvses of small importance or under special cicumstances. We shall find 
below a few examples of these exceptions in the case of simple deca^^ of 
buildings and in regard to farms and forests. 

(3) It being admitted that the value of the object destroyed must 
serve as the criterion in accordance wfith which the loss is estimated it must 
be decided at what date this value is to be estimated. 

The rule of common law is that, in order to judge of the damage, we 
must place ourselves at the moment at wLich it wms caused. 

In regard to furniture, crops etc., this jorinciple wuuld present no 
legal difficulty in its application * the point that will remain sometimes 
rather embarrassing is ho’w to fix precisely the date of the removal or th 
destruction. 

With regard to buildings, the Commission has been induced to deviate 
from the above rule or rather to introduce a condition which seemed to 
it equitable and which is not at all in conflict wdth the law. To 
attempt to apply in the case of houses this method of valuation at a 
fixed day would' often present, real'impossibilities. Such precision is be¬ 
sides' mc>re than; is necessary,'for a building'.does'not' suffer" daily alter- ' 
ationsTn value, as'do objects the market'price of .whichchaiiges'from mo- 
■ruept;t0'-moment.;If the ;dateTor 'Valuation 'is fixed '.at the'period imiuedi-;,; 
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atehr preceding tlie war, there will be absolutely no departure from the rule 
that the value of the things damaged must be calculated at the moment 
of the injury, but, by means of a fiction which is very near a truth, the ■ 
period of the war is taken as a unit of time, which is at once more 
practical and more equitable. 

After hamng thus indicated the criterion for the valuation of the losses,^ 
and the date at which they are estimated it remains for us to give the rules 
for the estimation. 


§ 2. General rules for buiiuings, 


(1) Previous to verification or estimation, the Commission must, 
through the medium of the delegate of the Minister of Finance, obtain the 
estimates the financial administrations were able to make of the value of 
the buildings damaged at a date as near the war as possible. 

It must obtain the last decennial estimate of the department of di¬ 
rect taxation, and, especialty, information in regard to the general con¬ 
dition of the buildings in the commune, statement of the taxes on build¬ 
ings, special documents relating to buildings of exceptional value, and the 
protests made by the ratepa5^ers against the estimates of the authorities. 

It must seek in the files of the registration offices and if need be in 
the registers of mortgages for all documents relating to the buildings in the 
last ten years. 

The various information the Commission intends to make use of must 
be communicated to the parties concerned on request. 

(2) In the case of buildings mortgaged to the band Credit Instit¬ 
ute of France, it must request that the estimates of the inspectors of that 
establishment be communicated to it. 

(3) In the case of insured property, it must ask the applicants for 
the insurance policy. 

(4) The Commission must make investigations in regard to the cost 
price of construction of the buildings before the war, with deduction for 
depreciation through lapse of time. The Commission must have power to 
charge one or more of the competent persons whose assistance it has 
obtained with the preparation of a report on the co.st of construction of 
buildings of ordinary character, so as to be provided with a sure, and rapid 
means of calculating simp,le losses. 

4 The comparative examination of these various elements will allow of " 
the, valuation of'the loss, in' cases of'total destruction. In cases of partial 
destruction,' the value of the. salvage is to be similarly calculated. ■ 

' In cases of slight damage'or mere deterioration, the Commission must 
only calculate the cost of the necessary repairs, but if this cost amounts' 
to more than a fifth of the value, .of the building'before the,.war,, it''must; 
'''Consider', that .there has been .'partial , destruction .and' proceed as , above,.' 
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§ 3 . vSpECIAL rxji.es in regard to damage to farms. 

Independently of the above general rules relating to buildings, more 
special account must be taken in the case of farm buildings of their uses, 
that is to say of the uses they really serve, without any profit being made 
by the victim of the loss. 

In the absence of definite indisputable indications, an interesting 
point may b^ taken into consideration: namely the average relation, in 
a particular region, between the value of the buildings and of the holdings 
in the case of large, small and medium sized farms. 

The Superior Commission has considered it advisable to supplement 
these general instructions by detailed indications of the various cat¬ 
egories in which agricultural property exposed to damage by war may be 
grouped. 

Agricultural Equipmcrd. — Under this head are included the machin¬ 
ery, motors, carts, implements, tools, harness and furniture purely for 
farm use, belonging to the farmer etc. 

The Commissions must make sure that the declarations made are true 
and really correspond with the areas cultivated* 

The reasonable purchases made by the farmers, the cost of repairs, 
and the estimate of competent persons in regard to leases with livestock 
will be of great assistance to the Commissions in making their estimates. 

Draught Cattle and Cattle for Sale. — As in the' preceding instance, 
the Commissions must make sure that the declarations made correspond 
with the facts. They may, for the purpose, consider the area and the class 
of crops. The managers of agricultural services and the professors of agri¬ 
culture will be of valuable assistance in this respect to the cantonal 
commissions. The estimate for the animals wrill represent the value of the 
livestock at the moment of the loss. 

Agrioulkwal Produce in Warehouses. — Under this head are included 
the straw, and cattle foods in warehouses or stacks, grain, seed, oilcake, 
bran, roots and tubers, household stores etc. The valuation Commission 
must try to ascertain the value of these articles at the moment of 
the loss. 

Manure heaps and fertilisers will be valued in accordance with the 
principles above indicated. 

Standing Crops. -— The Commissions will have to fix the value of this 
produce at the moment of its destruction, on the basis of the values admitt¬ 
ed in the country. Local experts are frequentl}^ called to make valu¬ 
ations of this nature and the average prices known and accepted must sim¬ 
ply be adapted to the cases tinder consideration. 

Vineyards. —• Two cases are to be considered : the total or partial 
destruction of the vineyard, or , the destruction of the last harvest only. 

T Tn the first case, the Comtmssions must,estimate'the loss,,takingintO',' 
account, the .cost of new plantation, iV.ll,facts relating to the planting,,'stoc 1 d,!ig^ ■ 
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grafting, fixing of poles or wires, preparation of the vineyard etc., in ac¬ 
cordance with the custom of the country and viticultural practice, must 
be considered in making the estimate. The value of the harvest destroyed, 
fixed according to the nature of the root stocks, the previous harvests, 
and the documents relating to the harvest in question, must be added to 
the estimate of the new plantation. 

The result of new plantation may be the loss or diminution of crops 
during three, four or five years, according to the district, but from such 
loss should be deducted the increased value of the reconstituted vineyard. 
The Commissions must be guided by local custom in theil estimates, the 
total amount of which must never exceed the value of the vineyard at the 
moment of its destruction. 

This latter remark applies also in the two following cases, those of hop 
gardens and orchards or gardens. 

Hop Gardens. —The case of hop gardens is similar to that of vineyards: 
if the hops are entirely or partially destro3"ed, calculation must be made 
of the cost of the reconstitution of the garden with poles or wires to restore 
it to its former condition, and the value of the crop must be added, if it 
has been lost; as well as that of the annual loss in value, but deduction must 
be made for the increased value of the hop garden through its reconstitution. 

If the harvest onh" has been destro3-'ed or spoilt, the estimate must cor¬ 
respond with the real loss, which in this case is comparatively easy to fix. 

Orchards, gardens. — The rule for estimating losses in cases of vine- 
\mrds and hop gardens applies also in that of orchards. If an orchard is 
entirety or partialh^ destro3^ed, it must be virtuall3r reconstituted as it was, 
as regards the number and kind of plants. The declarations made must 
therefore show the number of trees destro3’-ed, their kind, their average pro¬ 
duction etc., and the value shall correspond with the cost of obtaining 
the plants, the new plantation, grafting etc,, that is to say the restoration 
of the orchard to its former condition. To these amounts must be added 
the value of the last crop destroyed and the reductions of crop, deducting, 
eventually", from the total estimate the additional value acquired b3^ the 
restoration of the orchard to its former state. 

Nurseries. *— In this case the estimation is simple: it depends on the 
number and current market value of the plants destro3^ed according to their 
age and their nature. A list of the plants and the oidinaiw^ sale prices must 
■be sent in to the Gonmiission. 

Preparation of Soil for Crops. — If land sown or simpty prepared for 
■ seed is damaged by^ militar3^ evolutions or the passage of troops; the value 
of the .preparation of the soil and the land sown must be made according to 
the'custom'of. the district. 

' . Battle fields'' and' 'Trenches. —•■The-resumption of agricultural work will 
"require first of all the. removal of the shells, at an3^ rate of those that can 
be..fouiid. 

^ Then.the trenches must be filled tip and these, in some' eases are real 
fortifications occupying large .areas', and extending.deep into the soiTand; 
subsoil... The estimate will therefore include,'the work of demolition,'if.the. 
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fortifications are considerable (masonry, concrete, timberwork, fences etc.); 
that of filling up the trench; that of levelling; or, in other words, the restor¬ 
ation of the soil to its former condition. 

In case of destruction of drains, enclosures or canals, the value of the 
material that can be used that remains in the possession of the claimant 
must be deducted. 

Finally, in case of permanent depreciation in value of the soil owing 
to its being violently disturbed and covered by sterile layers, the Commiss¬ 
ion must estimate the amount necessary for the restoration of the farm to 
its former condition and take into consideration the depreciation in value 
of the soil for the purposes for which it served. 

In regard to private roads, the estimate would also include the expense 
of their reconstruction. 


§ 4. Special ruees in regard to damage to forests. 

The estimation of damage caused to woods and forests is a speciall)’- 
delicate matter, for forest land is a kind of property possessing quite a 
special character. 

At first glance, this special character is not seen. Forest plantations 
like farm crops are the result of cultivation and a wooded estate of some 
importance may provide its owners with an annual income like a farm; 
but considering the matter more attentively we find that forest property 
has this fundamental and exceptional character that it never furnishes an 
annual income at a certain place. Whilst in farming the general rule is 
that one derives produce from the soil each year, a wooded holding, of what¬ 
ever nature, is not capable of giving a yield till a certain number of years 
after the plantation or its renewal. Besides, in contradistinction to 
other crops, wood increases in value from ^^^ear to year up to the ordinary 
date of felling. So we are induced to regard the forest soil as a capital 
bearing compound interest, and from this idea follow the special rules 
for forest valuation. 

On the other hand, the cultivation of forests yields products of very 
difierent value and character (timber, wood for manufacturing purposes, 
fuel etc.) with the peculiarity^ that each kind of wood may be utilised, 
not only for the usual purpose but also as wood of inferior classes. 

Now this peculiarity is of great importance, especially in the case of 
requisitions, for the forest proprietor may suffer considerable loss if wood 
of a superior quality is requisitioned for inferior purposes, especially if 
timber is requisitioned for fuel. 

Finally, the effects of damage done to forests are often unknown and 
the valuation of them calls for technical knowledge scarcely to be found 
outside of professional circles. 

For these various reasons it has been judged advisable to consider the 
damages to forest land separately and these damages have been classified 
asiollows;, 
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(1) damage to wood cnt; 

(2) damage to growing plantations ; 

(3) damage to tlie holding. 

(1) Damage to wood cut. — If the wood cut has been destroyed or lost 
as a result of incidents of w’ar, it is valued at the market rate. The price 
fixed is that of wood in the forest that is to say the price paid at the centres^ 
of sale or consumption, less cost of transport. 

(2) Dttmage to standing plantaiions. — This is estimated at the value 
the wood damaged or destro^-ed w^ould have yielded the owmer, less any 
eventual salvage. 

If the wood damaged or destro^'ed were sufficiently old to be considered 
as fit for sale it must be estimated at the market price, or rather at the price 
the consumer would pay. Otherwise, the forest must be treated as capital 
invested at compound interest, and estimated at the future value, that of 
the value the w^ood w^ould have had wffien fit for felling less a suitable 
discount. 

This future value is arrived at by means of a formula obtained from: 
1st. the revenue at the ordinary age for felling ; 2nd. the age at which the 
plantation wms felled or destroyed ; 3rd. the rate of investment of the 
capital represented by the forest. 

(3) Damage to the holding. — No special rule has been laid down for 
estimating damage to roads, houses, saw^ mills and forest buildings. 
The damage caused by disturbance of the soil and destruction of the 
root stocks of copse w’oods or forest trees is estimated from the amount 
required to restore the former state of the soil. When it is not possible 
to do this except imperfectly, an estimate of the compensation due will 
be made. 


§ 5. EsXrM4TION OFDAiVmaE TO PEFSOXAL EFFECTS. 

The rule prevailing in this matter is that the estimate of loss must 
be based on 'the value of the object lost or destroyed at the moment of the 
loss. 

' In the case of personal estate, other than securities- and documents, 
of title, for which special provision is made, the cantonal commission must 
demand a detailed- statement and estimate for the easier verification of 
the loss and as'evidence of the seriousness of the claim. It must make an 
abstract of each declaration so as to classify the -damage under, ■ the ■ four 
following heads ;, moveables, linen etc.-, objects, of exceptional ■ value, 
other personal estate. 

■ In regard To the articles coming" under the first two heads, the com¬ 
mission must compare the various proofs the claimant brings forwnrd in sup¬ 
port of his claim, insurance poHc}-^, invoices,'receipts, registers or fannly 
papers etc.,,.with those,it is able to- obtam from the public'offices especially 
„from the,re,gistration, office, and it must base its estimate on the valuations' 
that -Seem to it'best supported., , 
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In the case of objects of exceptional value that cannot be considered 
as moveables, the commission must ask the claimant for his insurance polic}^ 
Then it must try to obtain all the information that ma^r enable it to verify 
the estimate, especially dated documents proving the existence of the ob¬ 
jects and fixing their value. 

In case such comparison can not be made, if the commission has before 
it authentic documents enabling it to identify the objects, and dated less 
than ten years back, it shall base its estimate on the value shown in these 
documents. If it has only the insurance policy before it, it shall, in virtue 
of its own powiers, reduce the value by half, allowing the interested party 
in either case to bring proof of a higher value. In case no document exists 
the commission must consult competent persons. 

Finalty in the case of all objects not included under the first three heads, 
of w^hich a complete enumeration cannot be given ; horses, carts, etc. the' 
commission must examine the claims as far as possible and only allow’" 
those for which the claimant brings positive proof. 

In no case can claims for debts be allowed, as they come within the 
competence of the law courts. 

Claims for loss of money (cash or bank notes) can onh’’ be considered 
when formal detailed proof of the loss is produced. 

Let us add that the general rules regarding furniture apply to 
equipment in so far as not consisting of fixtures, to goods and food supplies; 
there exists a specially useful means for establishing the value of the latter 
ill the price lists published in the papers. 

Such are the general principles and rules for valuation the Superior Com¬ 
mission has thought fit to recommend as a guide to the local commissions 
in the exercise of the important and delicate mission entrusted to them. 
These rules leave the local commissions sufficient latitude to judge, as 
they" have to, each particular case, taking account of the circumstances, 
but their effect will be to enable them to undertake the great work to be 
accomplished with a certain unity of view and to complete it more rapidly. 
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AIS[ ENQUIRY INTO THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
OF THE TENANT FARI^IERS IN THE PROVINCE OF UDINE. 


TMs enquiry was carried out by the Provincial Eabour Office of 
Udine with the object of preparing material for the study of reforms and 
improvements in the relations between the landlords and metayers (i). 
By means of it information was also obtained in regard to small house¬ 
hold industries, which it was desired to extend so as to give the tenant 
farmers’ families a means of increasing their incomes and provide them 
with occupation in the hours and at the seasons when field work is sus¬ 
pended. 

The investigations, however, were not extended to the communes 
in mountain districts, where, indeed, there are no important farm ten¬ 
ancies, though these abound in the plains. 

The households considered are those leasing at least 20 campi friulani (2) 
(7 ha.); consequently 1,070 households, composed of 5,350 individuals in 
ah, working farms of a smaller area, were neglected. They are equal in 
number to about 18 % of the households actually studied, and on an 
average work 12 campi per family, and so altogether 12,840 campi. For 
340 of these famihes the receipts and expenditure were equal; 660 of them 
closed their accounts with a deficit and 70 with a small profit. This result 
is due to high rents (40-100 frs, per campo friulmto) and the unsatisfactory 
v?orking of the land owung to want of labour or capital. 

Besides this, 388 households with 5,036 members (6 % % as compared 
with the households studied), were not considered in the enquiry, as the 
heads are small landowmers who cultivate their own farms and also work 
farms belonging to others. Almost all of these close their accounts with a 
profit, although they pay high rents and the increase in the rents is indeed 
principally due to them. 

The households studied are shown below: 


(t) See tBe Bollettiiic) dell’XJtS.cio Haziioiiaie del I^avoro publisiied by tlie Depart¬ 
ment of Agriailtiire, Mtistiy and Commerce, Rome, no. 15, October ist.,'1913. ■' ' , " 

(2) i mmpQ fritiMm =* 3, 500 sq,, m*' 
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Tx 4 BEE I. Tenant Fanners' Households considered in the Enquiry, 


District 

Tenant Farmers’ 

Households 

Members 

of Households 
(Including Oiiidreu) 

i 

Palmanova. 

680 

1 8,714 

Eatisana.'>. 

556 

1 7,622 

Codroipo. 

275 

3.684 

Udine... 

527 

00 

San Daniele. 

427 

6,040 

Gemona. 

65 

650 

Tarcento. 

100 

1,063 

G^ddale. 

1,481 

! 14,000 

San Vito al Tagliamento. 

690 

^0 

0 

0 

Pordenone... i 

755 

1 11,726 

Sadie. 

295 . 

4,170 

Maniago. ..I 

23 

310 

Spilimbergo. 

106 1 

.1 

U 395 

Total . . . 

! 

5,980 1 

i 

77492 


Let us now at once consider the farm tenancy contracts and the 
balance sheets of the tenants' households. 

Contracts in Vogue. — There are three principal t3rpes of contract, 
metayage, mixed leases and leases for rents in money. Metayage, for 
which the unit of cultivation is from 40 to 6o campi jriulani, appears under 
four different forms, according to the proportion contributed by the parties 
to the formation of the capital and according to the division of the profits. 

Mixed leases represent a kind of metayage but with a fixed amount 
of money or grain, generally wheat, representing the landlord's interest 
in the produce of the soil; in regard to the produce of the trees the sy¬ 
stem of metayage is applied, with the corresi)onding mutual rights and du¬ 
ties. The unit of cultivation is from 20 to 60 campi Jrndani; in this case also 
the contract may take four different forms. 

In the case of rents to be paid altogether in money, finally, the tenant 
pays from 40 to 5ofrs, yet campo Jfiulano, in cash, in two annual instal¬ 
ments on expiration of terms, without any other aharge. The costs of 
working the farm are all, borne by the 'tenant. The, landlord, has ■ only, to 
pay the taxes', and. general expenses.:■. 
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Tie above three forms of contract are found in all parts of tie region ; 
however, rents in money are less frequent on large tenancies and corre¬ 
spond with only 5 % of the contracts. Mixed leases predominate to the 
East of the Taghamento (Udine, Gemona, Tarcento, San Baniele, Codroipo, 
Latisana, Palmanova, Cividale) and represent 85 % of the contracts; to the 
West of that river (S. Vito, Pordenone, Sacile, Maniago, Spilimhergo) 
metayage predominates, representing 80 % of the contracts, as against 15 % 
mixed leases and 5 % tenancies with rents payable in money. 

Erom an examination of the accounts of peasant families classified 
according to the various t3q)es and forms of contract, it was possible to 
prepare the following table: 


Table II. — Statistics of the Various Farm Tenancy Contracts. 


Type of Eease 


' Number | 

: of I 

Campi i Members i 

; i 

Worked ; Tenants’ j 
House- 1 
; holds ; 


Share of the i Average Yield 
I per Campo 



\ 


Type A go % . 
” B 
” C 
D 


J /O ’ 


3%. 


1,712 

95 

39 

57 


91,070' 

5,061 

2,018 

3,041: 


25,142; 

L 395 ; 

556. 

84,4; 


Total . 


1,903; 101,190: 27,937 


i Uvpe ^ 35 % • • 
- B 50 %.. 


s I 


c 15%. 


I,320i 

1,887; 

5671 


48,461; 

69,231: 

20,769 


16,007 

22,8261 

6,846; 


2,780; 2,212; 55.6oj 44.1a 
2,9201 2,622; 58.401 5240 
2,714; 2,146! 54,3o| 42 — 
2,i8o| 2,512!' 43.60I 50— 


2 , 030 | 2,535; 50—I 63.40 
2,i5o| 2,415; 53.7oj 60 — 
2,150; 2,415; 53-7ol 60 — 


Total 


3,774; 138,461: 45,679: 


neats Payable m Money , 
Geaeiai Total. 


303: 12,614; 3,876; 2,150; 2,4651 '53.701 61.60 


5,980; 252,265; ■ 77,492; 


■ ■ It is to be observed that in compiling the. table for the metayage eon- 
tracts, the unit of .'cultrivation has been taken as'50 of average 

fertility, .'while'in those for- mixed ■leases and. tenancies paying rent in 
'mo,ney the unit'was'.taken,,as 
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Under forms B and D of the metayage contract, the tenant, generally, 
has nothing of his own, while in all other cases he owns the horned cattle 
and farm implements, and this is why his profit ajipears larger, through 
the interest on the capital invested in livestock. 

The Accounts of the Households. — In order better to ascertain the eco- 
**nomic situation of the colonists of the province, the report of the enquiry 
further gives, as nearly as possible, the figures of the balance sheets of the 
households, studying for the purpose a household of the prevalent type in 
each commune; and noting how many households were in better or in worse 
circumstances. 

The data thus obtained are summarised below : 

The general average expenditure per household is 155 fr. per year, 
but in the case of those the accounts of which show a deficit it is 149, and 
for those that closed theirs with a profit it is 170. 

The food of the least badly off consists of, in the morning, polenta 
with milk and cheese, at midday, bean soup or maccaroni fiavoured with 
pork and pork to accompany it, in the evening, vegetables and cheese or 
milk and polenta. They drink wine in winter. 

The poorer families, however, eat in the morning only polenta, and 
often only potatoes, at midday soup, in the evening vegetables or polenta. 

Very little is spent on clothing, and expenditure on pleasures is 
almost unknown ; only the emigrants spend considerably for either of 
these purposes. 

There are no small industries in the province, except in the district 
of S- Daniele and a few other communes. But this — as has been observed —- 
is an advantage, because generally speaking the average tenant farmers' 
family even in winter has to give all its attention to agriculture, in order 
that the farm may be carefully and thoroughly cultivated. 

It is only among the emigrants alcoholic tendencies are observed. 

Economic Discomfort, — But, the dominant note of the report of the en- 
quiiy^ is the economic discomfort of the peasants of the province. The soil 
is in the first place little fertile, atmospheric conditions are continually 
unfavourable, purchase and sale is difficult; and to this must be added 
sometimes burdensome conditions of contract, insufficient remuneration 
and the lack of capital, which is also shown by the short time the tenants 
remain on the farms, the rural exodus on the part of the most vigorous 
members of the tenants’ families etc. 

The Desires of those Concerned. — The enquir}^ also succeeded in col¬ 
lecting the desires of the tenants/of the landlords and of both groups. 

The tenant wants : 

Tong leases. 

Rents in proportion to the 3rield of the land. 

Annual settlement of accounts. 

Fair compensation for improvement of the fisrms. 

Fair compensation for building, either for storage or transport. 

Abolition of compulsory personal labour. 

Abolition of eustoiimry gifts or *tappendizi’'. ^ 

''' 



Tabi,K III. — Stathiics of the Balance Sheets of the Tenants* Honseholds. 
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Institution of Agrimltural Arbitration Boards. 

Institution of Distributive Co-operative Societies. 

Institution of Co-operative Societies jor the Sale oj Agricultural Produce. 

Tlie proprietors want : 

Greater interest on the part of the tenants in the cultivation of the 

^rnis. 

Greater union and more agreement between the members of the 
tenants' households. 

Maintenance of customary gifts. 

Biminutibn of emigration. 

Diminution of rates and taxes. 

Both groups desire : 

Institution of experimental farms in connection with the schools. 

Greater interest, protection and assistance on the part of the 

Gowrnment, Province and Communes for agriculture. 

Conclusion. —■ The Deport of the Knquiry ends with the following 
conclusions and proposals. 

(A) As regards all the forms of the tenancy contracts generally: 

1st. The rents and the tenants' contributions must not be raised be¬ 
yond what the yield of the farm and the conditions of the market allow. 

2nd. The tenancy contracts must be for a period of years, at least 
five, with guarantee of mutual observance of the contract and right to 
denounce in advance if the farm cannot be suitably worked. 

3rd. Until arbitration boards are instituted for agriculture, a clause 
must be inserted in the contract providing for arbitration. 

4th. Unremunerated or partially unremunerated personal labour 
in payment must be limited or abolished. 

5th. Pair compensation must be given for improvements increas¬ 
ing the revenue of the farm, in so far as it is not enjoyed by the tenant, 
and annual payment must be made for improvements increasing the value 
of the farm. 

6th. Accounts must be settled annually. 

7th. The landlords must interest themselves directly in the admin¬ 
istration and employ their capital more extensively for the work of the farms. 

(B) As regards pure or mixed metayage or any form of share tenancy: 

1st. Preference should be given generally to pure metayage, with 
contribution of the livestock by the landlord. 

2nd. Rent for meadows should be abolished if the livestock is 
the landlords'. 

3rd. Fair compensation should be given for vegetable gardens, the 
tenant should not be charged rent for the house, especially if it serves for 
silkworm rearing or for lodging of the household benefiting no further 
by'it. 

4th. Rent of meadows or a share in the cattl^ foods produced may 
te allowed in cases of metayage when the homed cattle does not belong to 
bhe landlord, in consideration of the, charges supported by the tenant in 
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manuring and tlie advantages deriving therefrom to the farm.and its fer¬ 
tility. 

5 tli. Fair estimate should be madeol the materials supplied to the 
tenant, if necessary or useful for the management of the farm, with no inter¬ 
est charged and fair valuation of the produce delivered by the tenant 

to the landlord, 

6 tli. Small customary gifts in the form of fowls and eggs may be 

allowed. 

7th. Emigration should not be absolutely forbidden, if an abundance 
of labourers is assured. 

Apart from what ma5^ be established in the contracts, the desire is 
finaii3r expressed that public or social institutions may promote the great¬ 
est possible reasonable improvement of agriculture by means of a larger 
publication of demonstrative examples and by imparting experimental 
ideas of agriculture in the village schools, the encouragement of the con¬ 
stitution of co-operative societies for supply of material in centres remote 
from the existing agricultural circles, as well as the constitution of. co¬ 
operative societies for the sale of the produce of the tenants, with increased 
propaganda in favour of the registration of peasants with the National 
labourers* Disablement and Old Age Thrift Institute and by urging the 
approval of a bill on compulsory accident insurance of farm labourers. 



SWEDEN. 


THE VALUATION OF THE TIMBER RESOURCES 
OF THE FORESTS IN THE PROVINCE OF VARMLAND.. 

By Prof. Henrik Hesselman, 

President of the Division of Natural Sciences of the Swedish Institute of Experimental Forestry. 


The question of determining what ratio the country s consumption of 
timber bears to the producing powers of its forests has for long been under 
discussion in Sweden. The country is undoubtedly rich in forests: it is estim¬ 
ated that an area of 21,600,000 hectares (or 52 per cent, of the total sur¬ 
face) is covered wdth timber. The amount consumed, both for the country's 
own use and for export is also enormous. 

The Sw^edish trade in wooden articles, paper and the raw material, for 
the manufacture of paper is of great importance in the economy of the coun¬ 
try, and it is easy to understand, therefore, that it is a matter of great int¬ 
erest to the people of Sweden to determine with more exactness the real 
resources of their forests. 

The country possesses 392 hectares of timber land for each hundred 
inhabitants, w’'hereas the corresponding figure for the w^hole of Europe is 
only 74 hectares. It may be added that in Sw^eden the forests are not knowm 
with that precision and fulness of knowledge w’-hich is the case in Germany 
and other countries where the population is more dense than in Sweden. 
Most of the Swedish forest lands belonging to the great saw^-mill com¬ 
panies, as well as the State Forests, have been valued, but the forests 
belonging to private individuals are in general knowm only very superfi- 
cialty. The accurate valuation of the latter would be an expensive under¬ 
taking as these private forests cover a vast area. We have had to content 
ourselves, therefore, with the determination of their average value which 
for districts of a certain size such as the Fan (provinces), may be consid¬ 
ered sufficiently exact. The valuation of the forests of Varmland 
which follow’-s is in the nature of an experiment w’hich aims at ascertaining 
the value of the methods selected. 

Varmland is one of the forest regions of Sw^eden of medium size, 
covering 1,931,352 hectares. The northern part is entirely covered wdth 
timber, while in the south, forest and cultivated lanctis about evenly dis¬ 
tributed. Thus the Varmland is typical both of northern Sw’^eden which 
is very heavily wooded, and of central and southern Sw^eden where the land 
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is of mixed type. In tlie work of valuation this difference in type of coun¬ 
try has been taken into account. 

The conformation of the district is, as a rule, remarkably regular, the 
moiiiitain cliains running XNW-SSE- In carrying out the valuation, 
care was taken to select sample zones in the form of narrow strips 
running obliquely in the direction WSW-ENE, and thus cutting the. 
inoiintain chains and the valleys. These strips, cutting across the wEole 
province ivere only lo metres wide; and as in Northern Varmland 
they were distant 4 km. from one another and, in Southern Varmland, 
2 km., the area valued represented in the one case 0.25 pjer cent, and in 
the other 0.50 per cent, of the total surface. The total area actually valued 
W'as 6,181 hectares. It becomes necessar}^ therefore, to determine to 
what extent an area so small as that actually surveyed can be relied 
upon to give results, and to see how the accuracy of the results obtained 
may be controlled. 

Within the sample strips, the distribution of forests, swamp land, grass 
land, cultivated fields and wrater-courses wms determined; an estimate was 
made of the quality of the woods; and the number of trees, their kind, 
and the classes to w^hich they were to be assigned according to size, were 
next ascertained. In each of the classes by size, one trunk in every fort}^ 
was selected as a sample of the whole, and its volume and rate of growTh w-ere 
determined. Eor this purpose use wms made of a method worked out by 
the Forest!}’ Expert, lli. T. Jonson of Stockholm, by w?hich with great accu¬ 
racy, especially as to volume, it is possible to make a survey even of stand¬ 
ing trees. In this way the value was established of 32,746 sample trees 
distributed throughout the whole of Varmland. 

The actual field work wms carried out by parties of nine persons including 
a leader, wFo wms in tvery case an expert forester. The sample strips w^ere 
traced with the help of the compass and good maps, andw'ere afterwards 
measured with the chain, all the w^ork being carried out, as has' since 
been proved, with extreme accuracy. 

In order to control the results,' use wms made of the formula for the 
calculation of probabilities, and for the purpose, the sample strips were' 
divided into lengths of one kilometre. As the strips w^ere 10 metres wide, 
each length of one kilometre vras equal to one hectare. In order to ensure 
the S}mietrical arrangement of these sample plots a line was traced at right 
angles to the sample strips, at the point of intersection of a sunrey line pass¬ 
ing through the centre of Varmland and the central meridian of the prov¬ 
ince (3^ W of Stockholm). Starting, from this line, the sample strips w^ere 
divided into lengths of one kilometre. Each section or sample plot thus 
marked oitt had tw^o numbers assigned to it, of whicli one referred To 
the' sample strip to which, the section belonged, and the other indicated the, 
distance from the, above-mentioned central line cutting the, sample strips. 
A "separate record w’as drawn'up for each sample plot.. 

In the calculation of probabilities the sample plot w-ere classified in, 
.groups, each g,roup.made up, of, plots distributed regularly throughout 
.Vimland.'Each group''formed"an independentsurvey* which ,included; 
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naturally, a more limited survey unit. The average of the various groups 
was ascertained, and from this was calculated the average error, according 
to the difference shown between each group and the average ascertained. 
For the estimation of the results of the forest survey of Varmland, a 
more simple subdivision of the surface to be valued was adopted, the sample 
strips being grouped in the following manner: the first group consisted of 
the strips i, ii, 21, 31... etc. ; the second of the strips 2,12, 22, 32 ... etc., 
and so on. In this way the general survey was divided into ten partial 
and independei;t surveys each consisting of one tenth of the surface to be 
surveyed ; and it was upon this basis that the mean error of the result was 
calculated. It was found that the distribution of error followed very 
closely the law of probability. 

Comparing the determination of areas made by the above-mentioned 
system, and that obtained in the survey of theEconomic Section of the Topo¬ 
graphical Bureau, it was possible to establish the fact that the actual 
errors were less than three times the mean error. The above-mentioned Topo¬ 
graphical Bureau has published an excellent map of Varmland upon 
which water-courses and sheets of water, land under cultivation, unbuilt-on 
land, etc. are all clearly and accurately indicated. We give below partic¬ 
ulars as to the surface of the land as obtained by the method we have des 
cribed, the mean errors and the real errors resulting from a comparison with 
the data of the Topographical Bureau: 



Surface 

Mean Hrroi 

Mean Error 


(Hectares) 

(as calculated) 

(as ascertained) 

Cultivated land . . . 

249,520 

+ 1.27 % 

± 1-42 % 

Water-courses, etc. 

180,022 

± 3.68 %■ 

+ I. 4 I % 

Unbuilt-on land . . , 

. 1,499,328 

± 0.51 % 

± 0-31 % 


As may be seen the actual errors in no case exceeded three times the 
mean errors, and as a rule the^^' were very small indeed. 

The forest land of which the surface has not yet been measured 
according to the strict principles of forest surve3dng, covers an area of 
,1,194,806 .hectares. 

It has been found that, despite the relatively small area valued, the 
results obtained, as regards the volume of > standing timber, its classifica¬ 
tion according to size of trees, kind of trees, and rate of growth, etc. are 
remarkably accurate. The mean error does not exceed 1.5 per. cent, a result 
which must be regarded as excellent. We give below the principal results, 
with the. indication, of their probable .accuracy, according' to the,means' 
.errors; , ■ 

; „ The volume of wood amounted to 81,892,746 cubic'metres + T'.29 ,per ' 
'Cent.., : without ■ ,'coun'ting'.'the-. vohime';,of bark,, If.. the flatter, be ,a.dc|ed, 
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voltinie readied 96463,000 cubic metres. The total was distributed, 

according to kind of wood, as follows: 


Fir.48.43 per cent 4 ^ 0.44 

Forest pine.37-io per cent + 045 


Other kinds (biicli, alder and aspen) 14.47 il ^ 4 ^ 

Fir is, therefore, the most important, followed by forest pine. As is 
shown b}' the smallness of the mean errors the distribution according to 
kind has been made Yery accurately. With regard to volume of wood per 
unit of area we have the following results : 

Volume of wood per unit of wmoded area. . 66.06 cu. m. +_ 1.45 per cent. 

Volume of wood per unit area of actual forest 66.6 cu. m. 

What is ini|)ortant wdth respect to the forests of Varmland is that 
the classes of youngest trees and of smallest trees are of great importance. 
They form a ver^’’ considerable part of the total volume of wood, a circum¬ 
stance which is explained by the fact that, following the heavy cutting 
of the forests towards the middle and the latter half of last century, 
reafforestation was undertaken on a vast scale. The youngest growth is also, 
in general, of very good formation, so that upon the whole, the result may 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

The forests have a rate of growth of 3.54 per cent., equal to a volume 
of 2,744,541 cubic metres 4 ^ ^-03 cent. These figures relate to the w^ood 
alone and do not include bark. 

According to the most reliable data at our disposal as to the consump¬ 
tion of timber in Varmland, the growth just balances the consumption. 
To the amount actually consumed it is necessatw" to add a considerable quan- 
tit}’ of wood which is destro3md, without serving any useful purpose, as 
the result of deca}"" or of fungus growTh. It happens, for example, that the 
more feeble trees decay during the growdh of a plantation before they at¬ 
tain to a semceable size, and again, in some parts of Varmland, w^oods 
of birch and aspen are of no commercial value owing to the lack of means 
of transport.. Any estimation of the amount of serviceable timber avail- ' 
able which is based on the rate of growTh is, therefore, necessarity exag¬ 
gerated. 

The Commission 'w^hich carried out the surve^^ of' Varmland forests 
has drawn up a scheme for the carrying out of similar survey's in all the 
:Sw^edish forests. We ma^? here note the main lines of the project. 

In determining the area of valuation of the different ‘%an’’ or districts, 
the • experience gained in connection with the siirve\^ of Varmland is 
' . to' form "the basis. The northern part of this region has been taken as 
t^^pical of central and southern Sw^eden. For each of these two zones the 
mean, error in determining the area of timber land, of marsh land, etc. at' 

' th,e point .where the sample strip reached one kilometre of landof either kind, 
lias been .calculated.., This mean error e.xpresses the influence. .exerted by 
the irregular; distribution^ of the different 'Of land, upon the'sim^ey of' 
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the whole surface by the method described above. In applying the law 
of probabilities the extent of the area which it was necessar^^ to value in 
order that accurate results might be obtained, was next calculated. In 
a region of the nature of the northern Yarmland it was found that in order 
to bring the mean error below i per cent, it was necessary to value an area 
"^of 8io hectares of timber land. Where, as often happens, the forests 
form bo per cent, of the total surface, it would be necessary to value an 
area of 1,350 hectares. The only convenient method, therefore, is to plot 
symetrically on the surface to be valued a number of regular strips, as was 
done in the case of the Varmland. For a region of the type of the south¬ 
ern Varmland it would be necessary to value an area of 1,960 hectares of 
timber, that is a total surface of 4,900 hectares, in order to ensure that the 
mean error did not exceed one per cent. 

Now it has been established that for the determination of the volume 
of wood it is necessary to make use of a sample area much greater in ex¬ 
tent than that which will suffice when only the determination of the area 
of w^ooded land is in question. In calculating the valuation areas necess¬ 
ary in the different “ Fan, the mean errors involved in the determina¬ 
tion of the volume of wood have been taken as the point of departure. A 
valuation of volume with a mean approximation of one per cent, requires 
in Northern Varmland a valuation area of 4268.4 hectares, and in South¬ 
ern Varmland 019,790.6 hectares. It is true that is has not been consid¬ 
ered necessary to carry the approximation so far and that an approxima¬ 
tion involving a mean error of from 2 to 3 per cent, is considered 
sufficient; and it is on this basis that the survey of the sample areas 
necessary in the different districts has been proceeded with. In laying out 
the sample strips, care has been taken to distribute them uniformly 
over districts as wide as possible. Thus, in Norrland and in Dalama 
the sample strips run in the same direction, namely, NNE - SSW. In 
the two northern districts they are distant 20 km. and in the other 
districts 10 km. from one another. In the other districts of Sweden, 
except in the island of Gotland, the strips are separated by a space 
of 5 km. In the eastern part of Sweden the strips run E andW; in the western 
part they runNNW - SSE. In the island of Gotland the strips are not 
more than 2 km. apart, and run E and W. There is a double reason why the 
strips should be closer together in the south of Sw^eden than in the north : 
the districts of the north are at once more thickly wooded and larger in 
area than the southern districts. The area which it is intended to survey 
in the projected scheme is 43,550 hectares. 

The Commission calculate that the cost of carrying out the W'Ork, if 
it is to be completed within ten years, wdll be 818,000 crowns, and 843,000 
if it is intended to complete the survey within the space of six years. 
In these calculations the cost of elaborating the results of the survey has 
been included. 
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SOURCES: 

Das Bodenverbesseruxcswesen d:.r Scim'Eiz. Unter Benutzung der kantonalen Benchte 
zusaminengestent vom sdiweizerischen Baiidwirtschafts-Department. {Land Improve-^ 
ment in S‘wit::er!a-nd. RepoH Drafted by the AsricuUmal Department with the help of the 
Cantonal Reports). Berne, K. J. Wyss, 191.1, pp. 231. 

Anntjaire Agricole de la Suisse. {Swiss Agricultural Yearhooh). Published the Federal 
Agricultural Depart.nient. Fifteenth year, 1914. Berne, K. J. Wyss, 1914, pp. 260-495. 

Bericet bes Schutsi/.erisceen Handels-, Industrie- uise> I^.andwertschaetsdep.‘\rt!MEnts 
tiuER SEINE Geschaftsfuhrung im Jahre 1914. {Report of the Swiss Department of A^ri- 
cuUuref Industry and Cojumerce on its Work in the Year 1914}. pp. 52. 


The duty of the encouragement of land improvement by the Confed¬ 
eration was first recognised in the Federal Decree of July 27th., 1884 on 
agricultural improvements. From that date most of the Cantons have 
also adopted measures for the encouragement of this branch of agricultural 
work. In the message addressed to the Chambers on December 4th., 1884, 
in support of the proposed Decree, the Federal Council defined the duty of 
the Confederation, declaring that subventions for land improvement might 
be granted in the case of undertakings of a certain size. The object is 
the improvement of agriculture, it was stated, not the assistance of the 
fartneis, just in the same way as the prizes for livestock improvement can 
not be considered as alms. The subsidies must be proved also to be for the 
general interest. 

The expenditure required for the encouragement of land improvement 
was at that time estimated at 100,000 frs. a year. The cantonal subsidy 
was to be at least equal to that of the Confederation, the amount of which 
however, was never to exceed one third of the total expenditure. But the 
Chambers went further than the Federal Coundl and in the Decreeit was 
laid down that the subsidies given by the communes and corporations could 
also be taken into account; iU' estimating'the amount, of the federal'subsidy, 
which was fixed at a" maximum, of 40 %. 

In 1S93 the aboveDecree underwent revision, as a . result of 'the' motion' 
'JCurti' and others), presented on June' 8th.,' r89i,,.asking, for,more favour-' 
able,, con'ditions ' for land, improvement .undertakings 'for obtaining the:'.'fed-* 
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eral subsidies. In its message of November 28tb., 1892, the Federal Council 
recognised that as a matter of fact the credits granted for land improve¬ 
ment had not up to the present been profited by to the degree anticipated. 
The following figures indicating the amount of subventions granted 
between 1885 and 1891 show to what extent the credit had been drawn 
upon : ■ 


1885.Fr. 1,456 

i8§6.» 24,814 

1887 .)) 595 

1888 .» 20,606 

1889 ..» 19,843 

1890 . )> 19,874 

1891 . » 29,970 


However, the Federal Council was unable to favour an improvement 
of the conditions, in the sense of reducing the charges to be borne by the 
Cantons and increasing those to be supported by the Confederation. It 
judged that if the credit was not profited by in larger proportion, that was 
because all innovations of the kind require time before they become known 
and popular in the whole of a country, and also because in many cantons 
no legal provision had been made for the execution of important works of 
land improvement. The message further established various principles, 
still in force to-day, such as, a work of land inaprovement is not to be carried 
out unless it may be presumed that the increased value of the land due to 
the improvement will be able to serve for the pa37inent of interest and the 
amortisation of the capital invested. Consequently subventions can only be 
allowed by the Confederation in the case of undertakings the return from 
which may be considered as assured. The State subsidies are intended to 
facilitate the proper execution of the land improvement works and to en¬ 
sure the execution of undertakings requiring the concurrence of many 
land owners. 

The message then laid it down that financial participation on the part 
of the Canton is a sine qua non for the grant of the federal subvention. The 
Confederation must in fact have a guarantee that the plans for land im¬ 
provements, before being submitted to it, have been examined by the com¬ 
petent authority and that the works will be supervised by it. This object 
can only be attained if the cantons also have a financial interest in the works. 

This view was shared by the Federal Chambers and thus the pro- 
vfeions proposed by the Federal Council were adopted without amendment 
and were definitely embodied in the law of December 22nd., 1893 on im¬ 
provement of agriculture by the Confederation. 

We reproduce below the provisions in question as well as those of the 
Executive Regulations of Juty loth., 1894. 
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Federal Law of December 2.2nd., 1893 on Improvement of Agriculture by 
the Confederation. (C) Land Improvement, 

Art. 9. — The Confederation shall subsidise, under the following con¬ 
ditions, undertakings for the purpose of land improvement and the facilit¬ 
ation of agriculture. 

{«) Applications for subventions must be submitted by the Cantonal 
Governments to the Federal Council before the work is commenced; these 
applications must be accompanied with the necessar^^ information in re¬ 
gard to the nature, importance and cost of the w’-orks to be carried out, 
with supporting documents. 

[h] The subsidy granted by the cantons, communes or corpor¬ 
ations must be at least equal to that of the Confederation. The latter must 
not, as a rule, exceed 40 % of the total costs. The Confederation shall not 
contribute to the cost of maintenance of the work. In exceptional cases 
and in case of necessity, a subsidy from the Confederation, up to the amount 
of 50 % of the real expenditure may also be granted to syndicates and 
corporations to the w^orks undertaken by which the canton or commune 
does not contribute or only contributes a smaller amount, provided that 
the work is w^ell carried out. 

(c) In each particular case the cantonal government must engage to 
maintain the w^orks of improvement carried out, reimbursing itself from 
the communes, corporations or individuals. 

{d) The federal subsidy shall be paid, as a rule, after execution of 
the w’orks and their inspection by the federal authority. 

Art. 10. — The Federal Council shall every ^-ear fix the amount of the 
subsidies to be granted to the various Cantons, on the basis of the amount 
placed on the estimates for land improvement. 

Art. II. — The Federal Council may engage the technical staff required 
for the examination of the applications for subvention and for the 
chief supervision in this field, as required. The Federation shah contribute 
to the costs of the preparatory technical w^orks, as provided in article 9. 
It shall assign to the Cantons, w^hich alone or in concert with other Cantons 
employ specialists, subventions of amount up to 50 % of the remuner¬ 
ation granted to these functionaries. 


Executive Regulations of July xoth., 1894. (C) La^td Improvement. 

Art. 44. — Applications for subsidies towmrds paA^ment of expenses for 
works of land improvement must be- addressed to the Federal Department 
of Agriculture before the works are commenced. 

With these applications information must be supplied: 

{a) in regard ts? the proprietors, the situation (on the Bufour or the 
Siegfried map) and area of the farms to be improved'; 

( 5 ) the nature, the necessity ■ and the extent of the woiks to be 
carried out. 
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(c) the amount of the subsidies granted by the Canton or other corp¬ 
orate bodies having themselves no interest in the land in question ; 

[d) the person to whom the delegate appointed by the federal 
authority must address himself before proceeding to study the plan and 
in order to obtain the requisite information. 

Art. 45. —■ Applications for subsidies for works of drainage or irrig¬ 
ation, road construction, redistributionof parcels, etc., must be accompanied 
by plans or copies of plans on tracing cloth on a suitable scale (as a rule, 
1: 1,000), fol^ded to the size of ordinary documents (as a rule, 25 X 35 cm. 
or at most 27 X 40 cm.). 

The plans for drainage must show the contour lines, and the depth and 
slope of the cuttings, the angles of inclination, the calibre of the drain pipes 
and the points at which soundings have been made and the ground 
examined. 

The plans for the other works above mentioned must be accompanied, 
as required, by longitudinal and transverse sections. 

Applications in relation to the improvement of mountain pastures 
must be accompanied, if they relate to the land, with outline plans 
established in accordance with those in the cadastre, if there are any, or the 
Siegfried map, and, if they relate to buildings, with plans or customary 
copies (also of the size of documents) and the necessary indications. 

x 4 .rt. 46. — The Federal Department of Agriculture is also authorized 
in exceptional cases to examine applications not accompanied by definite 
plans, and, subject to the definite decision of the Federal Council, to take 
them into consideration and fix the amount of the federal subsidy to be 
given for the preliminary studies and the preparation of plans and estimate. 

Art. 47. —' The Federal Council, on the proposal of the Department, on 
the basis of the plans and the estimate of expenditure, shall decide both 
in regard to the grant of the federal subvention itself, and the maximum 
amount or the contribution of the Confederation, within the limits of the 
maximum fixed by the federal law of December 23rd., 1893 on improve¬ 
ment of agriculture by the Confederation. For the estimate of the federal 
subvention account can only he taken of the actual expenditure shown 
in the accounts. 

Art. 48. —The Canton, when it accepts the federal subsidy, shall 
engage for the supervision of the work by competent men and assure 
its maintenance in good order. 

Art. 49. — The amount of the subsidies that can be granted for the re¬ 
muneration of the agricultural engineers engaged by the Cantons shall be 
fixed by the Federal Council. These subsidies shall only be paid in 
proportion to the work done by the officers or employees in connection 
with rural engineering. 

The only new provision in the law of 1893 still in force relates to the 
grant of federal subsidies up to a maximum amofint of 50 % 

(a) of the expenditure required for the execution of land improve¬ 
ment works' by:'' syndicates' or corporations receiving no subsidy, or" an':in- 
sufficient':amount, From the Gantonpr Commune, 
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(b) of the remtiiieration granted to the cantonal agriciilttiral engineers. 

The Federal Council, however, has not thought fit — in consideration 
of the consequences it would entail — up to the present to avail itself of the 
right of granting subventions to undertakings not benefiting by an allow¬ 
ance from third parties not interested. And it is only, in exceptional 
cases such subventions could be granted. On the other hand, contributions 
out of the federal funds have been made tow^ards the remuneration of agri¬ 
cultural engineers these grants have induced more than half the cantons to 
found land improvement services, 

\\Tiile in 1S95 there w^ere only two cantons that had rural engineer¬ 
ing bureaux, in 1912 there w^ere thirteen. The contribution of the Confed¬ 
eration tovrards the remuneration of the technical stafi of these bureaux 
in 1912 was 42,877.40 frs. It is evident that the effect of the foundation 
of these bureaux on the plans of land improvement has been good; the 
plans are now^ better prepared and better thought out than those former!}^ 
presented, the authors of w’hich often had not the necessaiy^ technical know¬ 
ledge. We may say that now’’the proposals submitted to the federal author¬ 
ities are almost all made out after a perfect system. Their number has 
increased considerably. When the farmers could see for themselves the 
results obtainedby such or such an undertaking for land improvement, other 
projects w'ere started ever where on the landowmers’ own initiative. In 
this field also example has done more than precept. Some cantons have 
also established a rural code the provisions of w’-hich have largely assisted 
the formation of new- undertakings. We give below- a few figures to show 
the increase in the number of undertaldiigs promoted and carried out. 


18S5. 10 1905 ...... 308 

1890 - 40 1910.311 

1895 ........ 133 1912.419 

. 159 


The amounts of the federal subsidies paid for undertakings carried out 
have increased in even larger proportion, although the conditions for the 
grant have not been, changed. 

The payments made w'ere as under; . 

Frs. 


1885 .. 1456 

1890 . .. 19,874 

1S95 .. 181,389 

1900 .■ . ■.. 341,189 

^ 9^5 • 477 o 73 

1910 ... . . .. 662,619 

1912 1,273,233 


■ Whilst the principles follow'ed in granting the subsidies have remained 
the, same, there w^ere.some changes made in respect to. the;calctilatiou of the 
rate of the subvention, between the year 1SS5'and 1912. \ , ■ 
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At first;t 1 ie subsidies sometimes amounted to 40 % of the actual ex¬ 
penditure (all legal conditions being satisfied). In time, the maxinium sub¬ 
sidy was only very rarely granted, since the credit grantedby the Chambers, 
though it had been considerably increased, had to be economised owing to the 
increase in the number of applications for subventions. It is true that, in 
^ establishing the federal subsidy, the amount of the cantonal subvention 
has almost always been taken into full consideration, whilst account w^as not 
taken, or only to a certain degree, of the subsidies granted by the communes 
or corporations. Kspecially were the subsidies refused w^hen money was 
advanced by anyone who had interest of any kind in the undertaking. 

The amount of subvention is calculated, within the limits allow^ed, ac¬ 
cording to the expenditure for the preparation of the scheme and estimate, 
the outline plan, the execution of the work and its immediate supervision. 

. On the other hand, no account can be taken for the purposes of the 
federal subsidy: 

(1) of expenses in connection with other preliminary works, 
the time taken by the authorities, the sessions of commissions, loans, in¬ 
terest etc; 

(2) of expenditure occasioned for purchase of land, unless the 
parcels had to be bought from third parties not intereste d in the under¬ 
taking and to ensure the execution of the proposed improvement w^orks; 

(3) the value of the materials supplied by the owners of the land to be 
improved, such as w^'ood, stones, gravel or sand, or the value of the labour 
they supply, except in the case of syndicates working under the constant 
supervision of agents of the State, and when the w<ork has not been in pre¬ 
ference given out on contract; 

(4) of very small undertakings for w^hich the expenses of study, super¬ 
vision and execution of the work as well as the permanent supervision of 
its maintenance would be out of proportion to the real yield; 

(5) of trenching land, sowing and any other preparation for farming; 

(6) of the extirpation of weeds or plants other than ligneous ; 

(7) of the planting of hedges or the erection of wmoden fences. 

As a rule, undertakings, requiring the formation of special syndicates, 
benefit by large subsidies; in fact, as the formation of these associations is 
often impeded by the expenses, it has to be encouraged. In the same 
w'ay, if, owing to special circumstances, a scheme necessitates expenses out 
of proportion to the area, volume etc., it is attempted to reduce them by 
the grant of a higher federal subsidy. 

This financial intervention of the Confederation in behalf of land im¬ 
provement, /which has met with unhoped for success, w^as most happily 
completed by various provisions of the Swiss Civil Code (Federal Taw of 
..December ioth.,.;igo7). 

Thus, articles 690-693 establish the principle that a landowner is obliged 
to receive' the.' water drained, oft from a higher holding and establishes the 
conditions"; ' .. .- ' ' 

. ■ Articles 702'and'703 make the partiGipation of the'landownersinterested .: 
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in various undertakings for land improvement, including the redistribution of 
parcels, obligator}* under certain conditions; 

Articles S02-S04 contain provisions relating to the transfer of the mort¬ 
gages on real estate at the time of the redistribution of parcels. 

Articles S20 and 821 create preference rights in favour of mortgages 
constituted in consequence of the increased value of a holding due to the 
improvement of the land ; 

Finally, article 954 provides for the exemption from payment of charges 
for entries in the land register in consequence of land improvement or of 
exchange of land for the purposes of readjustment. 

It is true that the effect of the provisions we have just mentioned will 
only be felt in the course of years. The results obtained up to the present 
in land improvement are due to the various measures previously adopted 
by the Confederation and the Cantons amongst which the grant of subsidies 
is of most importance. 

In the period from 1885 to 1912 the following works were carried out 
with the help of the federal subsidies : 


A. — Land Improvement in the Plains. 




Total Espendituxe 

Federal Subsidies 

I. Drainage and Irrigation. 

fr. 

13.322,701 

3,803,692 

2. Road Construction. 

» 

2,279,384 

679,088 

3. Redistribution of Parcels. 

}) 

2,822,337 

1,036,127 (i) 

4. Other Land Improvements . . . 

» 

2 , 339>544 

625,726 

Total . . . 

fr. 

20,763,966 

6.234.633 

B. — Improvement of Alpine 




and other Pasture Land 

fr. 

14,108,687 

3.245,305 

Total . . . 

fr. 

34,872,653 

9.479.938 


In spite of all the measures passed for the encouragement of land im¬ 
provement, the number and importance of these undertakings in Switzerland 
would not have beeen so great if the farmers had not been stimulated by 


.Cl) See m tliis connection the artide by M. Diserens “ The Rss^riping of Holdings : its Pre- 
sefd Siaie and Practical Results ” in tbe Monthly Bulletin of Kcmimnic and 'SodalJntelUgence^ 
IVtb.. Year, IVIarcb, 1913, pp., 128-152.■ ■ 
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example. Many schemes, among which we include also those executed 
without State subsidies, were only undertaken after the parties concerned 
were able to see the results obtained by other land impirovement w^orks. 

Nevertheless, there is still much to be done in this field. Apart from 
numerous small undertakings there are also large land improvement schemes 
^ awaiting execution. It is evident that many of them cannot be studied be¬ 
fore the work of the regulation of streams, which often has to precede the 
work of land improvement, has been carried out. Now many streams have 
been regulated in the course of the last few decades ; so it is possible to 
begin and bring under cultivation large-areas, the increased yield of which 
will in some part justify the heavy expense of this regulation. 

As the produce of the soil increases and the land is better w^orked, it 
will provide work for more labourers and support a larger population. The 
rural exodus will also be checked and the population will be better assured 
of its food supply. Any sacrifices made will thus have been made in the in¬ 
terest of the country itself and for the protection of the State. They will 
constitute a well invested capital, which will yield a large interest for 
Swiss national economy. 


In order to complete the information here given in regard to (A.) The 
Land Improvements in the Plains 2.nd (B.) The Improvement of Alpine and 
other Pasture Land, carried out with the help of federal subsidies, w^e sum¬ 
marise in the following table the works carried out between 1885 and the 
end of 1912, grouping them according to the nature of the improvements. 
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Land Improvement in Plains and on Mountains between 1885 and the End 0/ 1912 * 

According to the Nature of the Improvement. 




Area 

Work Carried out 

Subventions from 

Nature 

of Lire Improvement 


or 

Length 

Number 

Expenditure 
Entitling to 

Subventions 

Con¬ 

federation 

Canton 

District, 

Commune, 

or 

Corporation 





Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

(A) hnprovemerJs itt the 
Plains : 








I. Dralnaije. 

ha. 

16,654 

1.4S4 

11,451,805 

3.273,438 

2,854,456 

645,159 

2. Irrigation. 

ha. 

4,627 

57 

645,304 

215,835 

19,451 

213,564 

Irrigation Canals, 








•‘hisses” etc. 

m. 

27,646 

14 

267.317 

91,668 

21,982 

73,000 

3. Canals and Canalisation 

m. 

98,803 

73 

953,275 

312,751 

271,010 

52.458 

4. Redistribution of Par- 








cels. 

ha. 

6,893 

133 

2,822,337 

1,036,127 

740,863 

345.844 

5. Road Construction . , 

m. 

227,302 

155 

2,279,384 

679,088 

467.874 

470,910 

6. Restoration of the Con¬ 
dition of Land. 'Warp- 





423,189 


77.978 

ing etc. 

ha. 

1,439 

209 

1,657,229 

349,235 

7. Other Imprcvemeiits . 

— 

— 

213 

682,315 

202,537 

161,340 

50,372 


— 


2.338 

20,763,966 

6,234,633 

. 

4,886,211 

1,929,285 

{B} ImprovemmL of A Ipim 
and Giher Fashift Land. 

I. Drainage. 

1 ha. 

760 

250 

632,830 

143,822 

134.271 

12,971 

2. Inigation. 

I ha. 

^ 304 

42 

52,831 

15,999 

7.36S 

11,606 

3. Canals and 

Canalisation of Streams 

m. 

;(m.S,723) 

; 6,832 

(7) 

! 10 

35,984' 

8.991 

7.6S3' 

2,017 

4. Road Construction: 
Roads for iVIanure etc. j 

m. 

1 398,818 

442| 

1 1,010,148! 

242,922 

j 

: 207,849 

57,407 

Alpine Roads . . . i 

m. 

1 657,851 

i 169 

i 2,802,970 

685,846 

5^3,230: 

169,015 

Aerial Wajrs .... j 

m. 

1 54,202 

1 ' 22 

89,972 

21,980 

1 20,382: 

4,612 

5. Building of Chalets . . | 

c.m 

! 134,507 

i 955 

j 5,762,046 

1.287,375 

1 1,069,221 

j "294,950 

Manure Pits . . . . | 

c.m 

1 3,547 

1 132 

1 135,044 

I 26,710 

1 24,694 

I 2,469 

6 . Enclosure and Re- | 







taining W’alls . . . . | 

m. 

1 91,258 

iSi 

341,087: 

1 77,271 

73,711 

7,255 

7. Clearing and Removal | 








of Stones . i 

ha. 

1 6,699 

1 595 

1,024,009' 

1 231,013 

197,506 

52,853 

8 . Water Pipes and , . . | 

m. 

1 620,409 

1 896 

1,964,304 

1 448,886, 

1 354,22i| 

: 135,87s 

Tanfe eic. ..... 1 

c.m 

3,634 

! 90 

189,726 

1 39,392 

1 , 36,4^2! 

3,111 

■p. Other Improvements . | 

i — 

i ^— 

r ^3 

67,736 

1 15,098 

! 15,027 

— 

i 


— 

: 3.803: 

14,108,6871 

3,245,305 

1 2,731,665 

754,142 

(A) Improvements in the / 

, Plains ....... 



2.338 

1 

20,763,966 

6,234,633 

4,886,211 

1,929,285 

{B} Improvement of Alp¬ 
ine and other Pasture | 







I#aad .. 

> 

3.803 

! 

14,108,687 

' 3.2-45.305 

2,731,665 

754,142 

, Total . ' . . 

— 

, 

6,141 = 

■ .1 

34.872.653 

9,479,93s 

1 

7,617,876 

'2,683,427 
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To supplement this table we reproduce below the figures for the total ex¬ 
penditure of the Confederation on land improvement between 1885 and 1912, 
as given in the Annmire agricole de la Suisse (fifteenth year, 1914), published 
by the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


Expenditure on Land Improvement^ 1885-1912. 


Years 

Federal 

1 Subsidies 

! to Undertaldiigs 

Federal 
Subsidies to 

1 Rural Engineers, i 
Contribution | 
1 to Salary ; 

jExpeiiditure | 
for 1 

Survej’ 1 

i 

Contribution 

to tlie Land 
Improvement 
Fund 

Total acveording 

to tlie .State 

Accounts 

1SS5-1912 . . 

• • 10,135,764 : 

i 372,295 ; 

47 , 93 (> 1 

180,039 

10,756,036 


The slight difference in the figures in these two tables is due to the 
inclusion of the advances to undertakings not yet terminated in the total 
amount showm in the second table. 

The Berichi des Schweizerischen Handel-, Industrie-und Landwiri- 
schaltsdepartemenE’ for the year 1914 contains information relating to the 
subventions granted by the Confederation in the years 1913 and 1914 for 
land improvement in 23 cantons. The following table gives a summary. 


Number of Cantons 

Year 

! Numljerj 

of Schemes 

Subventions i 

, Assured 

.Subventions 

Paid 


^ 1912 

419 

‘ 1,471,960 ' 

1,273,232 

23 ^.T- ■ 

1913 

i 330 

■ ■ I, 2 I 7 , 39'2 ; 

1,114,047 


1 1914 

' 275 

1,227,102 ‘ 

1,142,528 


■RUGGER!' AUFREDO, gerente' responsabile. 
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Edition^ 1914, 162 pages, 5 diagiamsr 5; maps, i6mo) 

id) Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence 
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Part 1 : Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 


CO-OPERATI\^ DAIRIES IN DENMARK. 


{This Article has been prepared at our request by the Danish Bureau 
for the International Institute of Agriculture). 


OFFICL 4 .I, SOURCES: 

CooPEitATiOK DANS l’AGRICULTURE EH Bahemark [Co-operation in Agriculture in Denmark)y 
Copenliagan, 1910. 

Eahdbrugets Ahdelsvirksomhed. Statistiske Meddelelser 4de Raekke, 22de Bind, ste 
Haelte {Co-operation in Agriculture. Statistical Communicationsy 4ih. Series, 2,2nd. Vol.j 5th. 
Ntmber). Copenhagen, 1911. 

Deltagelsen I Eandbrugets Andelsvirkso^ied 1909. Statistiske Meddelelser, 4de Raekke^ 
36te Bind, 4de Haefte {Participators in Co-operation in Agnculture. Statistical Com¬ 
munications ^ 4th. Series, Vol. ^ih. Number) Copenhagen, 1911. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Boggild (Bernhard): Andelsmaelkerier {Co-operative Dairies). Copenhagen, 1S87. 

Do. Do. IMaelkeribniget i Danmark (Dairy Industry in Denmark). Copenhagen, 1907. 
Bruicki^lann (Th.): Die danische Eandwirtschaft {Danish Agncultme). Jena, 190S. 

Report on Co-operative Agriculture and Rural Conditions in Denmark. Bnlletin No. 7. 

of the Department of Agricnltnre and Technical 'Instruction for Ireland. Dublin, 1903, 
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Danmarks 3 ^Iej£ridriftsstatistik AARGANG..1-17 (St&iisHcs of Dairy Enterprise in Denf^rk). 

" Odense,; 1897-1914. . 

. The Joiirnals “Maelkeritidende”'and''CAndelsbladet*’,, 
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§ I. Historical summary. 

During tke last 25 years of the last century the competition of Amer¬ 
ica was veiy much felt on the European market, and Denmark, an emin¬ 
ent^ agricultural countr^L was one of those to suifer most severely. Then,^ 
as now. Banish farmers were forced, in view of the relative!}' insigni¬ 
ficance of the national market, to endeavour to find a sale abroad for a 
large part of their produce, and thus to depend to a considerable degree on 
the prices on the international market. Up to that time, th@. cultivation of 
cereals had formed the basis of Danish agriculture, for the high price of 
the produce, had made it especially remunerative, and then the new 
methods of farming, marling, and technical improvements had increased the 
yield of the soil, without it, however, being necessary to manure it more abund¬ 
antly. It is true people began to see that they must not deceive them¬ 
selves in regard to the possible duration of such intensive farming; that the 
exclusive cultivation of grain must be abandoned and that livestock im¬ 
provement deserved greater attention; but between 1870 and 1880 the most 
prominent farmers still considered the sale of grain as the principal source 
of their revenue and livestock improvement only as an auxiliai-y industry, 
necessary in order to obtain the manure indispensable for the soil. But 
American competition began to be felt precisely on the grain market, caus¬ 
ing a considerable and lasting fall in price, whilst animal produce was still 
sold at almost the same figure as before. The following table clearly shows 
the fluctuations in prices. 

Avemge Prices shown by the '' Kcipiteltaxst” (1) 
for each ten years' period between i860 and 1910. 

Grain Animal Produce 



Rx-e 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Butter 

PoTk 

1860-70 

12.S3 

10.06 

6.72 

17.44 

0-65 

0.43 

1870-80 

13-77 

12.18 

8.05 

,18.98 

0.84 

0.53 

1880-90 

11.87 

10.06 

7.20 

13.74 

0.90 

0.51 

IS9.0-I900 

10.52 

9.36 

7.02 

11.52 

0-95 

0.46 

I900-I9IO 

10.77 

10.28 

7 - 3 ^^ 

12.38 

0.99 

0-55 


These reduced prices necessarily led to a change in the class of produc¬ 
tion. It was not possible in Denmark, as it has been in various other count¬ 
ries,,to protect the national grain, production artificially by means of prohib¬ 
itive customs dues, for the country .exported .grain in excess. Dairying' 
and livestock improvement had henceforth to be^ the basis of agriculture ; 
but it was, iiecess'ary for the purpose completely to reorganize' agriculture. 
.Acha,ngeof this nature was^ in some sort facilitated by the fact that. the. 

(1 )' 'Fl.gii.res siiowis ia tie Kapiteltaist ”, that is to say 'the ofnd.ai Registers, as the average 
.Jot'tie KingcICffli, .' 
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supply of livestock had been gradually increased, as the consequences 
af an exclusive and exhausting cultivation of grain were perceived; but, 
on the other hand, agriculture was threatened with a crisis, the whole 
bearing of which it was not easy to appreciate, for the large land owners 
could indeed reorganize their famxs with comparative ease (they had 
already a large supply of livestock, and comparatively perfect dairies, 
which allowed of their receiving good prices for their butter), but it was 
quite otherwise in the case of the small and medium sized farms, w-hich pre¬ 
ponderate in Denmark. On these farms, independent dairying as carried 
on by the large farmers, and up to now also on properly managed farms, 
could never have been remunerative. On the one hand, the equipment 
and working would have been too costly in proportion to the production of 
milk; on the other, the butter could not have been sold under suitable con¬ 
ditions, unless large quantities of uniform quality could be continually sup¬ 
plied. The butter had to be sold to local purchasers, w'ho had to sort it, man¬ 
ipulate it and pack it for export. Under such conditions it w^'as not to he 
expected that it could reach the foreign consumer sufficiently fresh, without 
taking into account that all this passing through different hands, wffiile itself 
expensive, must reduce the producer’s price. Generally, also, the dairying was 
not carried on scientifically on the small farms and the butter the peasants 
supplied was extremely inferior in quahty and its sale on the English mark¬ 
et almost impossible. In this way, Danish butter generally lost the reput¬ 
ation it had had, so that even excellent well made butter from the large 
landed gentry’s farms, had to go abroad under borrowed names, as “ Kielev- 
hitter'' (Kiel butter). The ordinary price of the peasants’ butter in the 
country itself was from 40 to 60 oere per kg. less than that of good butter 
from gentlemen’s farms, and the price of the peasants’ butter was always 
far low'er, even if it happened to be as good as the other. 

Whilst the low price of grain inevitably drove them to the dairy indust¬ 
ry, the owners of small and average farms found themselves obliged to 
reorganize their dairies completely, so as to raise the quality and price of 
peasants’ butter to the level of the quality and price of that of the gentry. 
This w^as the fundamental condition for the desired transformation and 
necessarily implied the adoption of dairying on a large scale. That had not 
been possible as yet, and the small farmers had not been able to profit like 
the large landed gentry by the new conquests made in practical science by 
Professors Tli. R.Seoeecke and N. G. Fjord of the Higher Agricultural and 
■ Veterinary School. It was dire to the workof these professors that the butter 
of thelanded gentlemen’s estates.became equal in qualit37- to that of Holland,' 
considered up to then as 'the model, and that its value was recognised abroad.;■ 
This, per.sistent activity provided a solid basis for the introduction of ■ dairy- ' 
ing on.a large scale,'which was also favoured on the technical side bj^ the 
invention' of the centrifugal cream separator (i). It thus' became possible to 

(i)' A contiiiuous worlang aiitamatic cetitiifagal cream separator ' was first,' cotistru^teel' 
by. the Danish mechamci.aii, If. C. Wielsen^ and in the course of subseq'uent 3^eaTs.it,,was soTar " 
'■ mprovecl that'it is'still .today'in use. ■„ 
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treat large quantities of milk rapidly and properly, and to make good butter 
for export, whilst at the same time the milk yielded lo % more butter than 
by the former methods. 

Towards iSSo., a large number of dairies worked in common, called 
Faelksmejeriey were founded; consortiums, or private individuals equipped 
dairies for their own account, and bought and collected the milk of the farm- , 
ers of the neighbourhood. These dairies, however, as a rule, lasted only 
a"short time. For want of capital, the equipment was often at first insuf¬ 
ficient and the woik could only proceed by means of large loans at too high 
interest. Any possibility of returns from these private uiidert.akings was pre¬ 
vented by the intense competition and the very imperfect means of commun¬ 
ication available, which implied too high cost of transport. It was be¬ 
sides difiiciilt to induce the suppliers who were not directly interested in the 
yield of the dairy to give all the necessar}' attention to the manipulation of 
the milk and above all to provide milk that could give butter of good quality. 
The owners of dairies, who, above all in view of the serious competition be¬ 
tween them, were dependent on their suppliers, could not guarantee them¬ 
selves against loss through too thin or actually adulterated milk, as they did 
not yet base the pike on the quantity of butter fat in the milk. It was, 
finally, difficult to find suitable utilisation for the separated milk and whey, 
wbicli had to be used for m,aking cheese or as food for pigs. Cheese- 
making became soon, owing to excessive production, unremunerative; 
then the whey, available in large and increasing quantity should have been 
utilised for feeding pigs, but the stock of these animals would have had 
to be increased to such an extent, and the expense of equipment and of 
purchase of grain and other supplementary cattle foods would have been 
so great that the finances of-the dairy would not have been sufficient. 

It w^as soon seen, for the above reasons, that this manner of collective 
dairy farming could not succeed or, in any case, not as quickty as the 
situation demanded. Association among the farmers could alone attain 
the end contemplated. The first co-operative dairy was founded in 1882 
and the extreme rapidity with which the example was followed in every part 
of the coiiutry showed clearly enough that the right course had been at last 
■adopted. Ten years later there were no less than 800 co-operative dairies 
and many districts had already the maximum number their dairy produce 
would 'allow. The good example could not have been followed more 
■promptly. 

The co-operative dairies escaped the difficulties that had inxpeded the 
progress of the dairies worked in common. The members having a joint 
interest in the dairies, and being consequently joiiitty and severalty liable, ■ 
■it was always possible to obtain the .capital in the proportion necessary at 
reasonable interest. ' The separated milk and wffiey, the utilisation of which" 

■' hadbeeii affifficultyior the dairies worked in common, were returned .to the' 
.'producers, who wereThus enabled to use them on their own farms, fox feeding 
.calves .or pigs,' It was besides'of the greatest importance that' the pro- 
' ducers o.f'milk'should.be 'immediately interested,, through' their co-op'Orative 
d'airies, in.'the making' of the butter." 'Each producer'.had thus a' positive 
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interest in supplying the purest and best manipulated milk possible, and 
had also every interest that his neighbours and those jointly interested 
with him should not be able to reproach him with having supplied bad qual- 
it3^ milk. These circumstances necessarily assured the victory of the 
co-operative system. It must further be recognised that if this system has 
obtained such popularity and has been so successfully applied that it is 
’difficult to find in these years a single case in which the work of the co-o]3er- 
ative dair}" has had to he abandoned, or has not given a profit, it is due t© 
other than these purely economic reasons. The scientific work of the above 
mentioned professors must not be forgotten. Their work consisted above 
all in experiments carried out on an extensive scale in well managed 
dairies belonging to large farmers and in close co-operative relation with the 
agricultural organizations. Frequently farmers have placed their farm.s at 
the disposal of scientists for the purpose of experiment, receiving no com¬ 
pensation except for the expenses realty incurred. This intimate co-oper¬ 
ation of scientists and practical farmers led not onty to practical and scient¬ 
ific results of the first importance, but also to the publication of these re¬ 
sults, at the same time as it aroused and maintained among the people 
a lively sympathy for and a real interest in scientific dairying. Such being 
the situation, under the pressure of economic conditions, an example, — a suc¬ 
cessful effort,—sufficed to start the movement and assure the rapid progress 
of the new organization. The combination of theory^ and practice, which 
is a trait perhaps characteristic of Danish agriculture, has had an essential 
part in developing dairying, especially at the beginning of the work of the 
co-operative dairies. It was almost always the scientists who devoted them¬ 
selves to the solution of the problems involved in the practical develop¬ 
ment of the dairies and prepared the w'ay for their progress ; but it was the 
practical men who intelligently applied their theories. 

The schools of agriculture and the higher popular schools have not 
been of less importance ; it is from them that a generation of young peas¬ 
ants has come forth, intelligent, skilful and well informed, w’ho have 
been able to organize and manage the new co-operative societies, although 
the multiform duties of the manager of a dairy differ so profoundly 
from the ordinary work of a farmer. The schools have also prepared a large 
number of dairy assistants who have become technical managers of 
dairies. 

The rapid and assured progress of co-operative dairies has been much 
facilitated by the fact that the movement from the start took so reasonable 
and practical a course. The first of these societies could in all essentials 
be taken as a model for the rest, as regards both its co-operative and Its 
technical organisation. Add to this, the thrift and economy that charac¬ 
terised the earliest undertaking. The buildings were small and unpreten¬ 
tious,. the equipment' as simple and’ limited as possible.' , Perhaps, it was ■■ 
fo'und, later on, that there had been an excess of .e^nomy'; but this par-' 
simoniotisnessin' any case prevented, perilous reverses and at the .same^ %ime 
■'permitted ,the'societies, in, proportion- as the, constantly.'larg.er';number of ■, 
.'affiierents, and the' increasing supply of. milk ■ made it'.necessary to . enlarg'e} 
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the buildings, to introduce new and improved machinery and make' other 
improvements without being hampered by the amount of capital invested 
in the original equipment. ThiS' was the more important, as precisely dur¬ 
ing these earl}' years, great advances were made in the technical field. 

Many reasons therefore contributed to the rapid progress of co-operative 
dairies. The details of this progress are not known to us. WC' possess^ 
so statistics for the early jears. According to the industrial census of 
1906, the 1,070 co-operative dairies then existing were distributed as 
follows, according to the date of their foundation. 

Numter of Co-operative Dairies 


|Year of Foundation 

Total Amount 

0/ 

/o 

Before 1886. 

86 

8 

iS86-qo .... . 

62S 

58 

1S91-95 . 

169 

16 

i8g6-igoc. 

119 

II 

1901-95 • • . . 

68 

7 

Total . . 

1,070 

100 


Thus most of the co-operatme dairies were founded between 1886 and 
1890, Since the latter date the number of new foundations has continually 
decreased, but a certain number of new* societies have been formed by the 
division of those already existing; at the same time the dairies worked 
in common and those on gentlemen’s estates have continually decreased 
in. number and have lost their importance. We show below the number 
of dairies of each kind. 

Year 1900 _Year 1900 


Co-operative Dairies. 1,029 

Dairies Worked in' ,Common ..... 266 23=; 

Dairies on Gentlemen''s Estates . . . . 264 90 


Total . . . 1,559 1,485 


At the same -time, the proportion of farms with cows registered wdth 
the co-operative societies increased from 82.3 % to 97.1 % of the total 
number of' farms, and the proportion of the number of their cows to those 
in the whole coimtr^' increased from So.9 %. to 84.3'%, and this progress '' 
has doubtless continued during the years'that have follow^ed. 

. As'we have seen, it is above all''the small and medium'sized farms that 
profit most '.by co-operative association'and have been registered in .'largest 
nitm^er; and' althoiig,lf,the laige farmers have, a,!sQ begun' to■ jo'in the co¬ 
operative societies in constantly increasing number, still the figures for 'igop' 
show^. that, they .sonietimes ■ still, hesitate,' The following table, gives a.n ■ idea 
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of tiie degree to wMch farms of different size had joined the co-operative 
dairies of the country in 1909 ; and by way of comparison we show the cor¬ 
responding proportion for 1903. 


Area of Farms 

Farms 

Cows 

Number 

in 1909 

Propoilion 

Affiliated 

to 

Co-operative 

Dairies 

Number 

in 1909 

' 

Proportion 

Registered 

with 

Co-operative 
Dairies 
ii) 1909 

Percentage* 

Corresponding 

for 1903 

0-0.55 . 

1 . 744 - 

70.1 

2,741 

67.5 

52.0 

0.55-5 

54,001 

84.9 

130,068 

S6.3 

82.8 

5-^5 V . 

49,084 

S8.I 

236,757 

88.9 

84.9 

15-30 V ..... . 1 

35.694 

90.0 

319,154 i 

90.8 

00 

00 

A 

0 

1 

0 

ro 

23,95s 

88.9 

317,821 

S8.0 

86.3 

60-23S . 

6,863 

S2.8 

15^,983 

73.9 

72.2 

above 23S . 

575 

49,0 

63,264 

38.8 

37-1 

Total . . . 

171,949 

87.1 1 

1,226,788 

84-3 

81.3 


This table shows that the proportion of owmers of livestock affiliated to 
the co-operative societies goes on increasing, even in the case of large 
farmers, and certainly since 1909 this progress has not ceased. This shows 
in what degree the co-operative dairies have been able to raise the peasants' 
butter to an equality with that of the gentlemen; and is also proof of 
the absolute confidence of the large farmers in the strictly democratic man¬ 
agement characteristic of the dairies, which is the more striking and charac¬ 
teristic when we consider that the large majority of the farms are small, as 
is shown also by the table. The peasants could not show in a more effective 
way how capable they are of playing the part of organizers and conducting 
the management of societies wdth wisdom and enlightenment, equitably 
and conscientiously. ■ 

In 1909 the total milk production of the country was reckoned at 
3,400,000,000 kgs.; of which 2,620,000,000 kgs. (or about 77 %) were treat¬ 
ed by the co-operative, dairies. This,percentage is slightly inferior to that 
shown for the cows on the farms, because no account has been taken of the 
milk consumed on the farms themselves. In 1909 the producers received 
for the milk consigned by them altogether 227,000,000 crs. The gross^otal 
of the business amounted to 250,000,000 crs. In 1913 it was estimated at 
290,000,000 crs.'7', 
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§ 2 . Internal organization of the co-operatwe dairies 

AND THEIR CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS. 


Tile dairies of all the country are characterised by great unifoniiity 
both as regards co-operation and admistrative organization. The propor¬ 
tions nia}’ vary but the forms are almost identical. This uniformity has 
existed from the start, and it has gradually become more -fmarked, being 
stimulated and encouraged b}' the strict co-operation that mas soon estab¬ 
lished among the dairies in their several departments. The numbers of 
cows at the disposal of the societies varies from 200 to 2,000 ; but most 
usually from 800 to 1,200. According to the industrial census of 1906 
the average quantit}" of whole milk received by a society was 2,100,000 kg, 
for an average number of about 880 cows. In recent years, large co-oper¬ 
ative societies have often been siibdmded to form smaller societies, though 
the latter have comparatively high working expenses, and can only with 
difficulty equip themselves in modern style. They aie often obliged, for 
example, to employ ice safes instead of refrigerators. In an economic 
sense there is no justification for this subdivision, but the farmers want 
to have their milk returned to them as soon as possible, which is a 
quite legitimate desire, above all in the case of those who live at the 
greatest distances, w'ho are subjected to the double inconvenience of having 
to deliver their milk earliest, and have it returned latest. At times a cert¬ 
ain local patriotism manifests itself, and when business is good, the sur¬ 
plus expense is readily met. These subdivisions, however, have not been 
ill pro|)ortion to the increase of the milk received by the societies, which is 
due to the increase in the number of cows and the increased production 
per cow. 

A co-operative dairy is generally founded fox a definite period of time, 
varying from 10 to 15 3'ears- During this period, the farmers engage 
to siipph^ all the milk they produce, except what is consumed on their f anus 
or sold retail to their neighbours. They recognise themselves also as 
jointly and severalh^ liable for the engagements of the society, on the prin¬ 
ciple, “ all for each and each for all in proportion to the number of cov’^s 
they each possess. 

On this basis, the funds required are generally raised b}^ means of a 
; loan, from a bank or saffings bank, so that the members need pa^^ '-no con¬ 
tribution. ■ ' Interest and ^ sinking fund is paid out of the profits -of the 
business. The initial capital is generally" from about 30 to 40 crs. per cow. 

■ The members can only be relieved of their joint' and several liability 
' before, the expiration of the term .fixed for dissolution of the society,' in case 
of death or the sale of their holdings, or by vote of the 'General Meeting. At 
.the '^nd ,6f the period fixed, a new. society may be formed for a new period, 

, "to include'all the old, members or only such as .desire'it. .For. "the' pur-, 
chase, of . the dairy 'from the former.'members, a 'Uew' loan is .'contracted, .'the 
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amount being distributed among the producers in proportion to the quant¬ 
ity of milk supplied by each, in the whole period of working. The period 
for which the members engage varies generally between lo and 15 years, 
in recent times, however, there has been observable a strong disposition to 
reduce this period to 5 years. 

The supreme authority in the business of the society is the General 
Meeting, rvhich is, as a rule, only called once in six months. The rules often 
provide that the decisions of the General Meeting cannot be impugned m 
a court of law, a provision which has the forcebflawo The members have 
almost alwmysthe same voting rights, irrespective of the number of cows they 
possess. Tor this reason, the large landholders long hesitated before entering 
the co-operative societies; but now^ they feel no difficulty about entering, and 
independent dairies on"gentlemen's estates a.re becoming, as w^e have said, 
rarer and rarer. 

The Board of Management of the Society deals with the daily business, 
the bookkeeping, the cash, the administrative supervision etc.; it is gener¬ 
ally appointed for two 3vears, and is often rather numerous, for it is usual 
for each member of the Board to make the monthly payments to the 
members of his district ; so it is natural that each clearly defined geo¬ 
graphical district should desire to have a representative on the Board. 
The Board appoints the Technical Manager {Mejeeristen) wffio is entilisted 
with the direction of the dail}’- work of the dairy, and the keeping of the 
accounts. Formerly, all the rest of the staff w*ere also as a rule appointed 
by the Board; but this was found inadvisable. The technical manager 
now- receives a fixed amount with wffiich he must proffide himself wdth 
the assistance he requires; this system has proved the best possible. 

The dairy undertakes the collection of the milk and its return to the 
producers. In this way the producers who live further away do not pay 
more for the carriage of the milk than tho.se near at hand, w'hich con¬ 
tributes greatly to the maintenance of good relations between the various 
members, and is assuredly also a reasonable system, for the situation of 
the dairy is often accidentally^ determined, and any subdivision of the 
society w^ould in any case be contrar}^ to the interest of those who live 
nearest. 

As a rule, the daiiiy- only supplies and keeps in good order vehi¬ 
cles suited for the transport of milk; tenders are invited for the contract 
for transport itself, for periods of one year or .six months. In this way, 
the dairy has not to keep horses. 

The vehicles generallrT* make one journey a da^r, and onl3' certain 
localities two, keeping to fixed itinerary,' and the producers are Bound 
tO' bring their milk early to ■ the toad, so that ' may: go on again 
wdthout delay. Producers-wffio do not live ,ou' the road followred by the 
vehicle generally' receive a certain sum in compensation for every 1,000 
kg. of milk the\’’ supply. 'Ho’wever, the route is so arranged as to sen^e t-he' 
large producers directly. The, vehicles ■ must reach' the. dairy in a,feed, 
order, at, hours established, so that, the milk may he w'eighed and separated ' 
as rapidly aspossible, . without ■■interruption and'' useless'"delay, and each,, ,,9: 
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as the work proceeds, must be ready to start again to return the separated 
milk and whey to the ’ producers. When the profits are divided, it is a 
fundamental rule that the division shall be in proportion to the amount 
of milk supplied. At first this di^dsion was made after a very imperfect 
fashion, and in some places this continued for a long timeit wms based 
only on weight and not on the amount of butter fat in the milk. This 
was a matter of specially great importance, above all for the numerous 
small producers ow-ning few cow’S, in W'hose case the amount of butter fat. 
in their milk might var}" within very wide limits. 

This wms one of the first problems science had to deal with, and it wus 
promptly solved, by the construction of an apparatus rvhich allow^ed of the 
amount of cream in a large number of samples of milk being determined 
by means of a single observation. Most of the dairies then began to calculate 
the value of the whole milk supplied in accordance with the amount of cream 
or blitter, on the basis of the current price of butter. This method, very good 
and reasonable in itself, which possesses the advantage of preventing any 
adulteration, has also a great merit w^hich will onl}^ be greater in the future, 
as it drawls attention to the adidsability of only rearing cows which give rich 
milk, and of exercising quite special care in the selection of good bulls. This 
method has also inspired the constitution ofcontrol” societies, which, 
in their turn, have favoured the change to the new system of distribution 
of profits. The latter S5'Stem is in use in almost all the co-operative dairies, 
whilst most of the old dairies w^orked in common have remained faithful to 
the old system. 

The calculation of the value of the milk is based on the regular control 
of the milk of the various producers, generally tested twuce a w^eek; 
how’ever, the distribution is efiected, according to various methods, more or 
less accurate and complete. The simplest process, which has fairly re¬ 
cently been introduced and has become widespread on account of its sim¬ 
plicity, is to multiply the w-eight in pounds of the milk by the percentage 
of cream ascertained, and distribute the price of the butter in direct 
proportion to the number of what it has been agreed to call cream units ” 
thus arrived at. 

In this way, it is only necessary to divide the amount the w^hole milk 
has yielded in butter produced and milk sold; pa5unent is made once a 
month. As regards the separated milk and whey the dairy does not sell, 
and does not use for cheesemaking, but the producers are bound to take 
back, the value is ascertained quite difierently. The milk is returned in 
proportion (up to a certain point) to the whole milk supplied, at a given 
price, w 4 ich is very low, and w-hich, w-hile in some degree corresponding 
with its \mlue as food for cattle, does not take special account of that, and 
is calculated so as amply to, cover the '^working expenses of'the dairy.' 
Generally, the price is ,calculated so’ as to leave a large margin of profit.'. 
This is distributed annually or half yearly according to the same rules as 
„ govern the sale of the butter. 

The separated udlk and whey are paid for by means of deductions from 
the' monthly contributions. Deductions are also ■ madi .for butter ■ and cheese. 
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bought by the producers at the dairy, as well as for expenses the dairy has 
been put to for the account of the producers as, for example, the tinning 
of the cans used for carrying the milk. In dairies w^hich also engage in 
the co-operative sale of cattle foods, a practice which may be regarded as 
generally diffused, there is a further provision that the department for co¬ 
operative sale of cattle foods may, if the producers of the society are debt¬ 
ors up to a certain amount for the purchase of cattle foods, keep back the 
w^hole or part of the price of the milk or the surplus profit. * 

The rules of the dairy provide that its members shall only supply 
pure and natural milk and never supply milk from sick cows or from those 
that have too lately calved. Often also the employment of certain kinds 
of cattle foods, known to have a deleterious effect on the quality of the 
milk, is forbidden. In several districts the milk supplied by each farmer is 
analysed at regular dates, for example, once a w^eek or once a fortnight. 
The “ Societies for the estimation of the value of milk (Milchbeurteilungs- 
vereimn) have showm great activity in extending this system. One or more 
local or itinerant experts are charged to give their estimate. The result 
is expressed, by means of a series of points, in certificates of three different 
classes. This result is communicated to the producers in the monthly state¬ 
ment of their accounts. This urges them to correct possible defects in 
their production, and to furnish milk of the best possible quality ; and the 
effect obtained is the more certain as it is almost impossible to prevent the 
result of the judgment becoming known to the neighbours. It has been 
found that, where this system has been adopted, the quality of the milk 
has considerably improved, and this improvement disappears at once when 
the system is abandoned. 

This system has still difficulties to overcome ; it is not easy, for ex¬ 
ample, to prevent the judgment passed on the milk, more or less formally, 
from having the appearance of personal criticism and giving rise to ill 
feeling; which in several localities has led to disagreeable consequences. It 
is easy for the technical manager of the dairy, in weighing the milk of the 
various producers to discover the grosser defects, such as an insufficient supply 
of cans, sometimes rusty cans, dirty or malodorous milk etc. His task has 
recently been considerably facilitated by the fact that the milk is now 
poured into special recipients in order to be w’eighed, whilst formerly it 
was weighed in the cans, the weight of wdiich had afterwards to be de¬ 
ducted. When gross faults of the above kind have been discovered, the 
suppliers are at once informed, and invited to amend them without delay. 
Often, a communication of this character is made by letter, or by a note 
pasted on the can, when the separated milk is returned. Of course milk 
' not suitable for the purpose is in no' case accepted for the making of butter 
in the- most serious, cases, or when remonstrances have been ineffectual, 
the. Board, of Management ' has the right to suspend ' the . .producer from,, 
membership' of the society for a time or pernmn^ntly ■ to'■■ expel'-him; ^ 
but generally a warning .suffices.to prevent the" repetition",of'' the :offehce' 
,for'a' long; time, evemiuThe case of,the .least conscientious producers. 

' ' Attempt has been.made''to'mtroduoe''a,principle by means of which a 
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certaitt price may be assigned to milk of a certain quality, but it bas not 
been possible to get it accepted. It is extremely difficult and often imposs¬ 
ible to establish a fixed and .permanent relation between the quality of 
the milk and its, value for the production of butter. On the other hand, 
in certain localities a whole system of fines has been introduced, by means 
of which producers supplying specially bad milk are paid reduced prices 
for a certain time, or until there is a real improvement. 

' As security for their various interests and common work, several 
leagues have been formed among the co-operative dairies. The co-operative 
movement in Denmark has produced a large number of these leagues, as 
the organization is founded on the principle of the division of labour, which 
aims at assigning as far as possible each special and defi.mte function to a 
special association* In accordance with this principle, no single central 
organization is to be found in the field of dairy industry, but, in its place, 
we see a whole series of organizations enjo37ing equal rights, closely as¬ 
sociated, but at the same time completely independent of one another 
in their work. 

The work efiected by means of this close collaboration may be consid¬ 
ered in its principal aspects more attentively on a future occasion. We 
shall now only summarise in a few' words the principal duties of these 
Central Societies, showing their numbers and their importance and consider 
more in detail a special institution, to which w^e shall not have an 
opportunity of returning. 

(1) As regards the co-operative sale of dairy produce, there is a 
series of societies for the export of butter, formed among federated dairies 
engaging to sell the butter they wish to export through the medium of the 
society in question, and to accept joint and several liability in regard to 
the production of butter. In general, non-co-operative dairies may also 
be members of these societies. The first such society wms founded in 
i88S. Isow there are six, in various districts of the country ; they as¬ 
sociate 275 dairies, and the total annual business done by them is about 

43,000,000 CIS. 

(2) As regards the co-operative purchase of dairy machinery and 
other industrial apparatus, 175 dairies united in 1901 to form the “Co¬ 
operative Society for Purchase and Manufacture of Machinery for Danish 
Dairies. ” This society has 20 sections, and 851 dairies are now-affiliated 
to it. The total annual business done by it is about 2,200,000 crs,, half in 
connection with the manufacture of machines and half in connection with 
co-operative purchase. The members of the society are in no way obliged 
to make purchases. The society was first of all only a co-operative society 
for the purchase of ordinary articles of trade ; hut it soon began to occupy 
itself : with the purchase of dairy .machinery requiring to be specially fitted., 
up.'and a workshop for the purpose, and-began actively, to manufacture 
the machines, themselves. This was arranged by 'taking over the 'success- 
.iomto a, former■ private, ■ well organized husinessithe former' 'proprietor of 
which was^ appointed.technical manager, which',assureii the society .from'th'e 
.'Start :'of 1 'the'.necessary,..administrative and ted^^ ..competence.,':,.. The 
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society • could tkus be placed on a footing of eqn^ality witli competitors at 
home and abroad; and fulfil the task it has assigned to itself, consisting not 
so much in manufacturing the best machines and implem.ents as in direct¬ 
ing the business on healthy and honourable lines, at the same time avoiding 
all the various costs of advertisement, travellers etc., that the competition 
^of private undertakhigs necessitates. 

(3) The dairy societies occupy themselves with the encouragement 
of the dairy industry, both from the technical and the economic point df 
view and especially with the protection of the interests of the industry 
abroad. Thei? activity and efficacy, on w'hich for the moment we shall not 
insist, is guided by the representatives of the dairies concerned. Most of 
the dairy associations were founded between 1890 and 1900 ; today there 
are altogether 21, with a total of 1,128 affliated dairies. The local societies 
have federated and formed three provincial associations for the three 
chief regions of the country, and have also become affiliated to the 
“ General Organization of Danish Dairy Societies.'' This organization oc¬ 
cupies itself with business of general interest, such as the answers to be given 
to questions eventually put by the legislative authorities or the Govern¬ 
ment, in regard to the laws and regulations relating to the dairy industr5 
and represents the interests of that industry with third parties. This 
central organization has also other important functions relating to farming 
statistics and statistics of prices of butter, butter quotations, etc. as will 
be explained hereafter. The presidential office of these bodies is com¬ 
posed of the managers of the three provincial associations above mentioned, 
and four members appointed by the Committee of E.epresentatives {Re- 
ffmsentantskabet) ; each local dairy society appoints a representative for 
every 20 members, and he has a seat on the Committee. The Committee 
of Representatives is invested with supreme authoiity and elects the Pre¬ 
sident of the Organization. 

The Dairy Associations must not be confused with the Association 
of the Technical Dairy Managers {Mejeristforeningen), wffiich is a league of 
the Technical Managers and their assistants. Its organization is similar, 
as it has provincial sections and a sphere of action coinciding in part with 
that of the dairy associations and on many occasions has collaborated^ 
with the dairy 'associations. 

(4) vSometimes independently, sometimes in dependence on the dairy 
associations, the associations for the estimation of the value of milk per- 
form the w^ork already' described. There are' 14 of them, affiliatmg' 
'258 dairies. ' 

(5) As a central independent organization of several sections of the 
Technical'Dairy Managers' Association and as a special'local union''Of 
dairies, we have the committee for co-operative experiments with a view 
to the, manufacture of cheese. This committee proposes to direct ' exper-,; 
iments in cheese, making and' cheese shows, the object ■ 'Of' wffikh is —' on the' 
basis ,of accurate reports, presented by the'various dairies, 'in,vregaid''':to,ihe 
methods 'adopted cheese'making'and its-preservation'in cellars 
decide, 'wffiat, may'be the most suitable means, for improving the production, 
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taking especially into consideration the general judgment passed on the 
produce obtained. This committee has a member for each local section 
represented. Each member organizes the shows in his section and, for 
the purpose of judgment, two experts are attached to him, appointed 
permanently for all the sections generally. 

(6) On the promulgation in 1898 of the law on accident insurance,-, 
obliging the dairies, as industrial undertakings, to pa}’- compensation to 
their employees in case of accident, they formed their own accident insur¬ 
ance society, afterwards so enlarged as now to take in all agricultural 
businesses subject by the law to insurance, and even voluirtary insurance 
societies. The dairy section of this association now includes 1,311 dairies. 

Finally, the dairies are represented by the provincial unions of dairy 
associations on the Central Co-operative Committee of Denmark {Andel- 
stidvalgei), the central organ representing the Unions of Danish co-operative 
tmdertakings, the duty of which is to promote the action of the societies, 
and strengthen their position both at home and in their foreign relations, 
in harmony with the international co-operative movement. 

[To he contimied). 
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Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 
Forty-sixth to Fiftieth Numbers, 1909-10 to 1913-14. I^ondon : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Proceedings of the Conferences (Third to Seventh) of Registrars of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. Calcutta, 1908, 1909, 1911. Simla, 1912, 1913. 

.Resolution dealing vwth the Progress of the Co-operative Movement. Government of 
India. Department of Revenue and Agriculture. Simla, 1914. 

Report of the Committee on the Establishment of Co-operative Credit Societies in 
India. London : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1903. 

Statement showing Progress of the Co-operative Movement in India during the years 
I9II-I2, 1912-13, 1913-14. 

The Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 1904 (X of 1904). 

The Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 (II of 1912). 

At various times we have reviewed in tiiis Bulletin the progress of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in British India, but so far we have referred only in 
the most incidental manner to the development of non-agricultnral 
co-operative societies. The latter, however, although almost insignficant 
in number by comparison with agricultural societies, have been malring 
progress, and in 1913 and 1914 increased very rapidly. 

On June 30, 1912, the number of non-agricultural societies was 495, 
the total membership was 67,097, and the total working capital £357,286. 
On the corresponding day in 1914 the number had increased to 806, the 
membership to 109,694, and the total capital to £554,978. It will be 
seen, therefore, that this part of the Indian co-operative movement 
has already reached respectable proportions and it will be worth while 
to examine it a little more attentively. 


§ I. Provision for the formation of non-agriciH/Ttirae 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 

The advisability of providing for the formation of urban or iion;agri" 
cultural credit societies was recognised even before any steps had been 
taken to launch the co-operative movement in India. The report of the 
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CoMmittee on the Establishment of Co-operative Credit in India — a com¬ 
mittee wMcii sat in 190:1 and wMch drafted a bill as tbe result of its 
deliberations-—contained tbe following paragraph: — “ Further, we consider 
that the efforts of Government should not be limited to encouraging 
the establishment of purely agricultural societies. The Italian co-oper¬ 
ative banks were first started in towns, and, taking into consideration the^ 
results achieved by them, we consider that endeav'ours should be made 
tp encourage the formation of urban societies working on co-operative 
lines. The object which these societies would serve would be twofold. 
In the first place, we consider that they would meet an existing want 
in providing a medium somew'hat more profitable than the Post Ofiice 
Savings Bank for the accumulation of savings by clerks and artisans, and 
would thus serve as a useful amd much needed incentive to thrift... Further^ 
one of the main functions of such banks in Italy is the loaning of capital to 
rural banks, and we see no reason why urban societies in India should not 
similarly provide funds for village societies.’' 

It will be noted that the Committee had in view only co-operative 
credit societies, and that it contemplated a system in which village societies 
would act as the agents of urban societies, thus meeting one of the great 
difficulties which had hitherto hampered the development of agricultural 
credit, that namely of acquiring local knowledge, and at the same time 
furnishing a secure and profitable investment for the funds of the urban 
societies. The Indian co-operative credit system, it may be admitted, 
is not being evolved precisely in the manner contemplated, and as a matter 
of fact some of the most interesting non-agricultural societies are small in 
number of members and poor in resources, and have no connection with agri¬ 
cultural credit societies, having been formed among weavers, brass and 
leather-workers or other poor craftsmen for the simple purpose of helping 
their members to escape from the burden of debt and free themselves to 
some extent from the extortions of dealers and middlemen. Still there 
are Urban banks wbich lend largely to agricultural societies in their own 
districts, so that non-agricultural credit is by no means entirely divorced 
from agriculture. 

The Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904, passed largely upon the 
recommendation of the Committee already referred to, recognised two 
classes of societies, agricultural and urban, the distinction being that in 
the former four-fifths of the members were to be agriculturists, and that in 
the latter, at least four-fifths were to be non-agriculturists. In agricultural 
societies, liability (save with the special sanction of the hocal Government) 
was to be unlimited, while in urban societies it might be either unlimited or 
limited. The act of 1904 remained in force up to June 30, 1912, on which 
date (as we have already noted) there w’-ere 495 urban societies m operation., 
The act was then replaced by the Co-operaiwe Societies Act of 1912 in which 
..the'classification into agricultural and urban societies w^as' dropped,; the 
proy^ions of 'the. act bemg-framedwithreferenceto themuchmoreMportant 
distinction betw^een limited and unlimited societies. The "Classification 
adopted in the earlier act had been objected to by maify 'critics,'and'experi- 
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rience liad proved that the objections were well founded. Urban societies 
had enjoyed the privilege of working with limited liability, although all 
all the arguments which made unlimited liability advisable in the case of 
rural societies applied with equal force to many urban societies, — for 
example, to the small societies of weavers working together in one place 
sv^hether in the town or in the country. As the Hon. Mr. Carlyle, in intro¬ 
ducing the amending bill in Council, said: —"'The true distinction appears 
to be between limited and unlimited societies. In many cases urbaij 
societies should be unlimited. In some cases there is no reason why rural 
soceties shouldi»not be formed of limited liability. 

The act of 1912, like the earlier act, contained the provision that agri¬ 
cultural credit societies should, ordinarily, be based on unlimited liability.. 
It added the provision that, ordinarily, the liability of a society of which a 
member is a registered society should be limited,— an important provision 
which contemplated the formation of unions with other societies as memr 
bers. The new act, too, was not limited in its application to co-operative 
credit societies but provided for the recognition of any society which had 
as its object '' the promotion of the economic interest of its members in. 
accordance with co-operative principles,” thus clearing the way for the 
development of societies for purchase and sale, production, production and 
sale, insurance, etc. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the British Government 
in India intended from the start of the co-operative movement that urban 
or industrial co-operation should develop side by side with agricultural 
co-operation, or at least that every opportunity should be provided for its 
so developing. Nevertheless it must be remembered that the real motive 
which has inspired the co-operative movement hasbeenthe desire to benefit 
agriculture, '' The problem of agricultural credit has been looked on as 
more urgent than that of industrial credit, and the efforts of Government 
have been mainly devoted to the relief of the small agriculturist.!' (i) ' . 

It is perhaps for this reason that urban or non-agricultural co-operative 
societies show a somewhat large proportion of failures. The attention of 
the Registrars and of voluntary workers has been directed somewhat too 
exclusively towards agricultural co-operation, with the result that urban 
societies have been formed in a somewhat haphazard manner, and at 
the present time the comparatively small group of urban societies presents 
little or none of that homogeneity which distinguishes the large group 
of agricultural societies. It would be possible to give a fairly accurate 
idea of agricultural co-operation in-India by describing a single village 
society. In the case of non-agricultural societies the matter is not so simple, 
andlit becomes "necessary to give some account of the different. classes;and-/ 
Muds of societies of which the group is composed. . . . 


(i)' Resoluimn deding with the Progress of the/ Co^Qperaiivs^. Movemmi. Simla, 1,914.: 
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§ 2. Different classes and kinds of non-agricudturae societies. 

It is important to notice in the first place the relatively high proportion 
of societies other than credit societies in the non-agrictdtnral group. In 
the case of agriciiltural societies the proportion is only i per cent. (174^ 
societies out of 14,538), while among the non-agricultnral societies it is 
exactly 20 per cent. (162 societies out of 806). The figures given are 
for 1914. The majo.ity of the urban (i) non-credit societies {139 out of 
162) are engaged in co-operative purchase or purchase and sale, whereas, 
with but few^ exceptions, non-credit agricultural societies have been formed 
for production and sa^e, or for insurance. 

Under the head of non-agricultural credit societies are included credit 
societies for artisans and traders in towns, industrial societies for weavers 
and other workers in particular industries, and societies for salary earn¬ 
ers. The societies for artisans and traders are in some cases strongly 
established, w-ell-managed institutions, closely resembling the People's 
Banks with which we are familiar in Europe; in other cases they are associ¬ 
ations somewhat loosely organised on the basis of unlimited Habifity, 
composed for the most part of petty traders who neglect the work of man¬ 
agement, and having often a very precarious existence. We shall deal 
presently with the difficulties which have been encountered in the consti¬ 
tution and management of different ty'pes of urban societies. 

Of the industrial societies, formed for the purpose of financing parti¬ 
cular industries, undoubtedly the most important are the -weavers’ societies. 
Weavers form an important industrial group in practically every part of 
India, and with the development of the factory system the economic situa¬ 
tion of the group threatens to become miserable in the extreme. Co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies alone can not sa\ e the weavers from the fate which 
long ago overtook the English hand-weavers, but they can relieve the 
workers from immediate pressure, and especially from the pressure of debt 
to private money-lenders. The formation of these credit societies, too, makes 
it possible for Government and private persons interested in weaving to 
establish schools of instruction, introduce an improved type of loom and 
superior dyes and, in general, carry out a constructive policy designed to 
raise the handicraft above the level of the factory industry and thus free 
it from the competition of machinery. The authorities are keenly alive to 
the importance of saving skilled independent craftsmen from being forced 
into ,the ranks of the mill-hand class,—a class which, it may be mention- 
ned, already in a sufficiently depressed condition. Weavers’ societies start 
by making small. advances to their members for necessary trade or domestic 
purpose' and by undertaking the’collective purchase of yarn. They' soon 
find that they are seriously hampered unless they possess sufficient funds to 

■ 'We use the term ‘‘ 'ilrban ” occasionally fornon-agriciiltmal ” .in spite of "the change 
in the'aomendatnre of the official'returns. Non-agricultmal, ” like ..any term which,defines 
by negation. Is open to'':excepti'On'Tbnt “ non-agricultnxal, non credit'’*,bec»nies 'impossible.''"' ' 
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enable them to accept finished cloth on deposit for their members during 
the slack season and make sufficient advances in 5^arn or cash to keep the 
workers employed. The last step consists in opening a regular shop fox 
the sale of members' goods to the public. 

A large number of urban credit societies have been founded among 
workers in the most poorly paid occupations. Thus there are societies 
""among the street-sweepers in various towns, as well as among mill-hands 
and common labourers. These societies are founded with objects wHeh 
are largely philanthropic, audit is an essential of their success that some per¬ 
son of superioj: edacation and recognised influence should take an active 
interest in their management, and should, indeed, be entirely responsible 
for their welfare. They are social rather than economic institutions. 

Finally, there is an important group of societies formed among clerks 
and other salaried employees in Government or municipal service. These 
are formed, for the most part, each among the employees of a single Depart¬ 
ment, but in some cases membership is open to all Government employees 
stationed in a particular town or district. In the same group we may 
include societies formed among the employees of some of the railway 
companies and of certain important private firms. 

We have said enough to show that wide differences exist between the 
various types of societies included in the group of non-agricultural societies. 
Where such differences exist, averages and aggregates for the whole of 
India, are more likely to mislead than to inform, and it will serve our purpose 
better to give certain figures for each province separately.- The figures in 
the table below show how greatly the societies differ in size and in financial 
strength from province to province. 


Tabee I. — ISiumber and Constitution of Non-agricultural Societies 1914. 


Province 

No. of 

Societi^ 

No. 0 Me hers 

Working Capital 




RS. . ; , , 

Madras. . . ' ... 

66 

21,694 

15,21,889 

Bombay... 

125 

26,525 

19,^5.168 

Bengal .'. 

So 

i 4>352 

12,90,089 

Bihar and Orissa . '. 

41 

12,377 

1 , 49,019 

United Provinces .. 

185 

5,755 

4,37,428 

Punjab.. 

^ 34 

3,263 1 

8,53,653 

Burma .. 

■ 49 

3,414 

6,14,193 

Central Prownces ..'. 

88 

1,77s 

96,286 

Assam. 

16 

1,672 

2 , 22,355 ■ 

Mysore ,. .. 

1 109 

, :! 8,209 

, ii,i6,207' 

Baroda' 

13 

,655 

58,389 

Total-. . 

806 

109,694 

83,24,676 
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Coorg and Ajmer wMcIi have no societies classed as- non-agricnlttiral 
are omitted from the table. It will be seen that 66 societies in Madras have 
a membership of 21,694 and a working capital of more thanT5 lakhs of rupees, 
while 1S5 societies in the United Provinces have a membership of only 
5,755 and a total capital of little more than 4lakhs of rupees. Certain other 
data relating to the societies show equally wide divergences. In Madras, 
49 out of 66 societies (74 per cent.) are limited societies; in the United 
Provinces only 17 out of 185 (9 per cent.) are limited. In Madras, 

Bombayand some other provinces the societies lend at little overg per cent., 
while in Bengal and the Punjab the rate of interest charged i« 12 and in 
the United Provinces and Burma it is 15 per cent. 


§ 3. Progress of the societies to 1914, 
AND present FINANCmn POSITION. 


Absolute figures as to. the growth of any particular movement usually 
convey very little to a reader unless he happens to be familliar with a 
number of other data. This remark applies with considerable force to 
the figures we present below, but we present the figures'which are avail¬ 
able and then furnish such guidance as we can in the matter of their 
interpretation. So much premised, we may give in a table the chief data 
as to the grovdh of urban or non-agricultural co-operation during the ten 
years following the passing of the act of 1904. 


Table II. — Progress of Non-agricultural Societies to 1914. 


■ i 

Year i 

No. of Societies 

Worldiig Capital 

1 Total Membership 

1905. V 

1 

1 

6 i 

£ 

i 

1 

1906". . . .. . . . . J 

37 1 

5,914 

1 ' —■ 

1907. :. , . . . , . . . ,| 

89 

33,599 


190S., . ...’i 

149 

: 55,525 

X 33,939 

1909.; . V . . .1 

! , . ■ 227 

-^6,544 

, ' 218,258 


■■ „ 321 ' 

^x, 39 S - 

244,906 


■: -4x5 

69,399 i 

- : -309425"' , 

1912.. ... . . . 

j ' 495 - - 

: 67,097 , 

357 „ 286 --;. 

1913-/. - . . .. 

j' ■691 

76,378 

380,000 

1914- 

i ■ 7- 806,, A " 

109,694 

554.978 
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It will, in tlie first place, add sometlimg to out understanding of tlie 
information contained in the table if we know thi figures relating to the 
other classes of societies, namely, agricultural and central. In 1914, there 
were 14,538 agricultural societies with a total membership of 599,822 and 
working capital amounting to £ 2,693,445, while there were 329 central 
societies with a total membership of 34,710 and an aggregate working 
capital of £1,935,812. Briefly, non-agricultural societies form 5 per cent, 
of the total number of societies, they include 14 per cent, of the total mem-* 
bership, and they hold 10 per cent, of the total working capital of Indian 
co-operative sodeties. 

It w^ould'be misleading to attach undue importance to these proportions, 
since as a matter of fact the distinction between central and non-agricul¬ 
tural societies is qtiite arbitrary, societies which lend more than half their 
funds to other societies being classed as central, while those which lend 
only half or less to other societies are classed as non-agricultural. Thus, a 
society which is this year classed as non-agricultural may, by increasing the 
relative importance of its loans to other societies, pass next year into the class 
of central societies. It is worth noting that the figures given above relate to 
non-agricultural societies of all kinds and not to credit, societies alone. In 
1914 the group of 806 societies is made up as follows: credit 644, pur¬ 
chase and purchase and sale 139, production i, production and sale ii, 
other forms of co-operation ii. It would be preferable if the statistics 
for credit and non-credit societies were presented separately but in the 
summarised statements published by the Government of India they are 
not distinguished. This is a matter of no great importance in the 
case of .agricultural societies, only one per cent, of which are other 
than credit societies^ but it has more w-eight in the case of non-agricultural 
societies, 20 per cent, of which are other than credit societies. It must 
be remembered, however, that existing societies for purchase and sale, 
production, etc., w^ork almost invariably with very little capital, so 
that the total of their transactions for any year is comparatively small. 
In the Receipts and Disbursements and Balance Sheet of non-agriciil- 
tural societies shown below there are some few items such as ‘‘Sale of 
Goods to Members” which relate to non-credit societies. The figures 
are for the financial year ending June 30, 1914. 
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Table III. —• Non-agrictiltural Societies: Receipts and Disbursements 

1913-14. 


Receipts 


Disbursements 

- 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Share Payments. 

13,95,212 

Share Capital Withdrawn . . 

2,46,146 

Toaas and Deposits: 


Members’ Deposits With- 


By Members. 

31,02,674 

drawn. 

26,35,606 

By Non-members .... 

15,83,239 

Doans Repaid to: 


By Other Societies . - . 

1,01,124 

Government. 

9,528 

By Government. 

26,250 

Central Societies. 

4,64,163 

By Central Societies. . . 

7,36,078 

Other Societies. 

56,126 

lyoans Repaid: 


Non-members ...... 

9.17,484 

By Members ...... 

56,45,269 

Doans to Members; 


By Central Societies . . . 

40,574 

On Personal Security . . 

60,65,535 

By Other Societies . . . 

1,30,747 

On Mortgage Security . 

16,59,628 

Interest Received. 

5,80,950 

Doans to Central Societies . 

53.876 

Sale of Goods to Members . 

‘ 17,21,955 

Doans to Other Societies. . 

6,31,171 

Other Income. 

19,00,514 1 

Interest Paid.. . 

2,06,647 


i 

i 

Dividend and Bonus Paid . 

Stock Bought . 

Bstablishment and Contin¬ 
gencies ........ 

Other Items. 

Carried to Reserve . . . .. 

i 

i,xi ,703 

17,43,652 

1,38,529 

19,16,020 

42,645 

Total Income . 

1,69,64,586 

j Total Expenditure . . . 

1,68,98,459 

Opening Balance . . . 

4,82,823 

Closing Balance . . . . 

5,48,950 

Grand Total . . . 

1,74,47,409 

Grand Total . . . 

1,74,47,409 
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Table IV. —• Balance Sheet of Non-agricultural Societies, J%me 30, 1914, 


Assets 

Liabilities 


Rs. 


Rs. 

C^sh in Hand and at Bank 

Value of Im^estments . . . 
Eoans due by Me|nbers . . 
Eoans due by Societies. . . 
Interest due., • • • 

Value of Stock in Hand . . 

Otber Items ....... . 

5,75 287 
3,30,026 
64,07,830 

S,93376 

x,S 6,755 

3,09,747 

x,S5,437 

Eoans and Deposits from Non- 
members . 

Eoans and Deposits from 
Other Societies. 

Eoans from Government . . 

Deposits of Members .... 
Share Capital. 

Interest and Dividend due . 

• 

16,03,029 

7,52.091 

71,990 

21.65,857 

31,16,905 

1,65,196 



Cost of Management due . . 

11,890 



Other Items . .. 

2,29,009 



Reserve Pund.. 

3.85,795 


i 

! 

Total . . . 

85,01,762 

Total . . . 

88,88,45^ i 

Balance (Profit) . . . 

3,86,696 


A glance at tlie above BalanceSiieet will show bow^ the'workmg capital of 
the societies is made up. The two chief items are Deposits of Members 
and Share Capital, which together amount to Rs. 5^32,762. Loans and 
Deposits from Non-members, Other Societies and Government amount to 
Rs. 24,27,110, Reserve Fund {consisting of undistributed profits) amounts 
to Rs. 3,85,795, and, lastly, Other Items (unclassified) amount to Rs. 2,29,009. 
It will be seen, therefore, that what is sometimes distinguished as internal 
capital — Deposits of Members, Share Capital and Reserve Fund — forms 
the greater part of the working capital, being in fact 68 per cent, of the 
whole. It is worthy of note that Government loans are quite insignificant in 
amount, forming less than one per cent, of the total working capital. 


'§ 4. Some diepicueties op makagei5>iekt akd controe. 


Many defects have been revealed from time to , time in , the, 
constitution, and management of non-agricultural societies, and consid-' 
erable difficulty has been encountered in their supervision and control. 
This may be due in part to the fact that the Registrars, devoting iiiost 
of'.tbeir attention to agricultural' societies,-have' in some cases, sanctioned 
■the registration , of ,,'scfcieties formed,'on 'quite'Unsound'lines,; hut it is due 
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in the main to the fact that non-agrictiltural societies are exposed to many 
risks which do not affect agricultural societies, or at least do not affect 
them to the same degree. 

An agricultural society, in the first place, is generally smaller and 
therefore more manageable, while the members known personally to one 
another usually occupy small holdings of land which bind them to 
the village. Each member know-s, within a little, the financial position 
of every other member, and each makes it his business to see that 
every loan is used by the borrow^er only for the purpose for which it was 
granted. Moreover, in village societies, liability being unlimited, the character 
of each applicant for membership is carefully inquired into, so that a 
society may be said to consist of men who by their neighbours are account¬ 
ed honest and diligent. This close supervision, both over the employ¬ 
ment of loans and over the admission of members, forming a double 
security, cannot as a rule be exercised in non-agricultural societies, many 
of w^hich are composed of artisans, petty traders and people of the profess¬ 
ional classes all of whom would resent any attempt at controlling their 
liberty of action. 

x 4 gain, the mangement of a non-agricultural society is more likely 
to fall into the hands of men who will manipulate the business in their 
own interests, because the members are less in touch with one another 
and usually have, as compared with the small cultivator, many other things 
which engage their attention. The raiyat, when he has no work to do on 
his small fields has time to discuss the affairs of his co-operative society, 
and, as the range of topics offered by a small village is a narrow one, we 
may assume that everything connected with the society is submitted to 
a good deal of criticism. 

Each kind of society has to contend with particular difficulties of 
its own, and each is liable to show certain defects. Societies of the type of 
the People's Banks tend generally to drift away from co-operative prin¬ 
ciples and become capitalistic. This is a natural movement over which 
there is no need to grow pessimistic. A society which issues shares for an 
important amoimt, is based on limited liability, and carries on a general 
banking business both with its own shareholders and with the public, 
already resembles very closely the ordinary joint stock bank, and there is no 
reason why it should be bound indefinitely to continue working on so- 
called co-operative lines if the shareholders should ever become convinced 
that it would be a wise step to place the society frankly upon a capitalistic 
basis. However, this is a view of the situation which naturally does not 
commend itself to a Registrar of Co-operative Societies and, in fact, more 
than one Registrar in Ms report mentions with regret that prosperous town 
hanks: are apt to'lose'their co-operative character.' , 

: Clerks'; societies'seem' to have' met with only a' small 'measure'-of 

■suecess. ' ■ The - working •' of 'Snch societies was discussed at some length at'the 
Sixth Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Credit Societies, held at 
■Simla:' hi' .i9i2, and'the'' 'evidence brought''forward ppinted' to fairly wide- 
'spread''failure.':'.The,''.Registrar, of'-'the TJmted''Provinces;'''.said : ^— ''We 
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have not been fortunate with,societies for clerks in the United Provinces. 
They are usually on a limited liability basis and defaults are very common.'' 
In Behar and Orissa there was only one society which could be described 
as/' very successful,” out of six societies in operation. In the Punjab 
there was only one large society, at Simla, and it had not been successful. 

One of the chief difldculties in the case of clerks' societies is the circum¬ 
stance that members are often transferred to other districts, and in those 
cases it is very diSicult to collect any loans that may be due. In tlie 
case of the Shnla society, for instance, it was stated at the Conference 
that there wdre 90 loans outstanding and 70 defaulters scattered all 
over the country. It would be possible in the case of Government clerks 
for the district Collector or some other official to bring pressure to bear upon 
the members of credit societies who were in default, but there are grave 
objections to such a course. Where the superior officials take an active inter¬ 
est in the affairs of a clerks' society, things often go smoothly enough; but 
th^e officials are quite likely to be transferred after a time and their success¬ 
ors may not have the same interest in co-operation. In that case it 
is very probable that the management of the society will deteriorate. Clerks 
when they join a credit society are often heavily indebted to private money¬ 
lenders, but it is very difficult to get them to disclose their true position, 
and the management committee, not wishing to be considered inquisi¬ 
torial, do not make sufficient enquiry when admitting members or passing 
upon loans, 

Artisans' societies, of which the numerous weavers’ societies are typical, 
often find it difficult to get together even the relatively small amount of 
capital which they require. Their members are nearly always poor men 
with little or no immovable property, and with only the simplest of appliance 
for carrying on their industry, their real capital consisting in their skill. 
By comparison, therefore, with the security vrliich they have to offer, the 
sums which the workers require for the purchase of materials seem large, 
and unless a Government loan is available, lack of funds is likely to hamper 
the work. Again, it has been noted in some cases that there is a tend¬ 
ency to exclude the poorest members of the trade, that is to say the 
men who would benefit most by the society. 

In artisans’ societies the pooling of the members' credit, w^hich is a 
comparatively simple step, may be accomplished without the society getting 
much further. The next step in development, consisting in the organi¬ 
sation of collective purchase and sale, is a more difficult one, as the society 
before taking it must be in a position to meet not only the competi¬ 
tion of the dealers, but also the seasonal fluctuations of the trade itself. It 
must be in a position to keep its members working during the slack season 
by making advances to them, to be repaid in the busy season. Then, too, 
the purchase of suitable materials calls for some expert knowledge and 
considerable business ability, and outside the ranks «f the ordinary dealers 
it is by no means easy to men who possess .both. . It, is indispensable' ■ 
"that' collective purchase and sale, if' it be /undertaken, should' be well done, 
otherwise''the "society ^will, simply drift'mto ffifficulties andfinally-dissolve/';' 
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leaving its own memb^s discouraged and the co-operative movement 
discredited. It is precisely here that ot ■»* Departments of Government 
can lend assistance by making the services oi ' eir experts easily available. 
Assuming that it is desirable to save native industries and handicrafts 
from extmction (and upon this point there is general agreement) it must be 
recognised that they cannot be saved merely by forming credit societies' 
among the workers, and much less by doles of money from Goveniment. 
the credit societies form, as it w^ere, a foundation, a starting point, for all 
the efforts, official or unofficial, w^hich are directed towards preserving the 
native crafts. Credit societies may with advantage be assisted in certain 
circumstances by advances of capital from Government, but such advances 
need only be temporary. If Government will make it its care to promote 
and direct an industry such as w-eaving upon its technical side, the 
credit societies will soon be able to attract what capital they need from 
co-operative or other banks, and Government loans will no longer be needed, 
But no private individual or association can undertake the broad schemes 
of instruction which alone will in time raise the native handicrafts above 
the level of machine competition. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


INBUSTRIAI. CO-OPERATION IN 1914, 


From the September issue of the Board of Trade Labour Gazette, 
published by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, we reproduce 
the following particulars relating to industrial co-operative societies in 
the United Elingdom. They are compiled from returns made direct to the 
Department, supplemented by information supplied by the Co-operative 
Union and by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

At the end of 1914 there were at work in the United Elingdom 1,524 
industrial co-operative distributive and productive societies, with an aggreg¬ 
ate membership of 3,096,314, a total share, loan, and reserve capital of 
£64,803,071, a total trade (distributive and productive) of £164,587,520 (i), 
and a total profit before deduction of interest on share capital, of 
£15,140,960. This is an increase over 1913 of 3 societies, of 176,966in mem¬ 
bership, £3,977,286 in capital, £10,874,550 in trade, and £933,406 in 
profit. 

The total number of persons directly employed by the societies was 
144,974, (i) and the total amount of wages paid during the year 
£8,843,424(1). 

While some of the societies are engaged only in distribution, and some 
only in production, others are engaged in both distributive and produc¬ 
tive operations. In the following statistics, howex’^er, distribution and pro¬ 
duction are dealt with separately. 


I. Co-operative distribution.' 


At the end of 1914, 1,385 retail and 2 wholesale industrial societies 
were engaged in distribution. These societies had an aggregate membership 


'■(i) The'figures Are exclusive of the number and wages of persons employed in agriculture 
by Industrial Distributive Societies, andcf the sales and transfers of, agricultural produce''of. 
the'societies. ■ 


3' 
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of 3,055,828 a tota> share, loan, and reserve capital of {i). 

sales amotinting to ’£132,316,095, and a profit on distribution before de¬ 
ducting interest on share capital of £ 14,542,623 (i) while the total number 
of persons directly employed in distribution by these societies was 82,841 
and the total wages paid £5,103,951. ^ 

In the following Table are shown separately for the retail and for the 
wholesale industrial societies the sales for 1914 together with those for the 
preceding year and (in order to show" the growth in 10 years) for 1904. 

Tabde I. — Sales of Retail and Wholesale Indtislrial Societies. 


1 

1914 

1913 

1904 

I 

Retail Societies: Number. 

1.385 

1,382 

1.454 

” ” Sales.. 

Wholesale Societies: Sales of the English 

i £37,979,898 

£83,607,043 

£59,311,885 

Society. 

Sales of the Scottish 

1 £34,910,813 

i 

£31,371,976 

£19,809,196 

Society. 

1 £9,425*384 

i 

£8,964,034 

£6,801,272 


Of the total profit of £14,543,623 (i), a sum of £13,501,784, was 
made by the retail societies and £1,041,839 by the wholesale societies. 
In the case of the retail societies the greater part of the profit was distri-; 
buted to the members as a dividend on purchases, at an average rate of 
2s. 4 Y2. England and Wales, 3s. 2d. in Scotland, and is. 

2 %d. in Ireland, the average for the United Kingdom being 2s. S^/^d. 
Hon-members usually receive dividends at one-half these rates. 

The English and the Scottish wholesale societies paid to members a 
dividend on purchases of 5d. and Sl^d. in the £i respectively. 

In addition to the above societies there were also at work in 1914 
two societies, one a co-operative cab society in England with 22 members,^ 
a capital of £829, a trade of £5,511, and profit of £478; and the other 
a co-operative motor society in Ireland with a membership of 17, a capital 
of £938, trade amounting to £970, and a profit of £50. 

Profit Sharing with Employees. — Of the total 1,385 retail societies, 
173 employing 14,761 persons, and paying wages amounting to £870,039 
in their distributive departments, allotted a total of £39,450 out of the 


- (i) The figures include the capital used in the productive departments of retail societies 

and the profit upon the productions of these societies, the amounts not being available separ¬ 
ately. The capital used in the productive departments of the^wholesale societies, £4,037,445, 
, and the profit, £316,582, are not included. 
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profits to their employees as a bonus on wages,|this being equal to 4.5 per 
cent, upon the wages paid. 

The Scottish Wholesale Society, with 2,743 distributive employees, and 
paying wages amounting to £177,501, allotted £6,300 as a bonus on wages, 
this being equal to 3.5 per cent. 


§ 2. CooPEiL^TivK Production. 


In 1914 there were 1,137 industrial co-operative societies of various 
types engaged in production, consisting of 1,000 retail and two wholesale 
distributive societies having productive departments, and of 135* associa¬ 
tions for production only, consisting of 5 cornmilling societies, 38 bread- 
making and other consumers’ societies, and 92 associations of workers. 
The total number of persons employed in production by these societies 
was 62,095, the amount of wages paid during the year being £3,738,570, 
and the value of productions £32,264,944. Of the 62,095 persons employed 
in production, 53.4 per cent, -were men, 29.3 per cent, women, and 17.3 
per cent, were young persons under 18 3-ears of age. 

In the following Table the sales of each group of societies, together 
with the totals for all the societies, are showm for each of the 3^ears 1914, 
1913 and 1904: 


Table II. — Sales and Transfers of Prodiictions: 



1914 

1913 

1904 

j 

£ 

£ 

£ . 

' 

Assodatioiis of Consumers: i 




Productive' Departments \ Retail ... 
of Distributive Societies | wholesale. 

15.551.1S5 

12,608,101 

14,550,246 

11,211,882 

5.958.099 

5.515.611 

Productive Societies: Corn-taiUing. . . - 

1*035,044 

1*003,579 

1.345.207 

” ” BaMng and Other 

Co.nsumers’ Societies.......... 

i, 29 i >950 

1 

1*270*579 

1 ' ' 

674,461 

Associations' of Workers .. 

1,778,664 

. 1*732*337' 

i 

. '1,109,318 

Grand Total of ail Societies . . . . . 

32,264,944 

29,768,623 

1 

14,602,246 


ThC' total value of productions' has increased in ten' years hy nearly 
121 per cent., thq^greatest'increase {161.per cent.) being shown by the pro¬ 
ductive' departments" of the’retail ■ societies. The' productive departments 
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of the wholesale societies^show an increase of 128.6 per cent., the baking 
and other consumers’ societies an increase of 91.6 per cent., and the asso¬ 
ciations of workers 60,3 per cent. Cornmiiling societies alone show a de¬ 
crease (23.1 per cent.) this being largely due to the fact that in 1906 two 
of the mills at work in 1904 were absorbed by the English Wholesale 
Societ}'. 

The following Table analyses by groups of industries the number of 
persons employed, the amount of wages paid, and the amount of sales and 
transfers of productions in 1914. 

Table III. — Co-operative Production: Persons Employed, Wages Paid, 
Sales and Transfers of Productions in 1914. 


1 

\ Associations of Consumers 

Associations of Workers 

1 

Groups of Industries j 

1 

1 

! 

1 

No. of 

Employees 

W’'ages 

paid 

during 

1914 

Sales and 
Transfers 
of 

Productions 

No. of 

Employees 

Wages 

paid 

during 

1914 

Sales and 
Transfers 
of 

Productions 

1 



* 


£ 

£ 

Food and Tobacco . . 1 

15,530 

1,108,001 

23,055,040 

169 

12,692 

96,452 

Clotlting ...... 1 

24,165 

1,256,624 

3.625.553 

4,191 

209,882 

888,150 

Soap, Candles andj 
■ Starch. 1 

1.4S5 

83,866 

1,194,668 


— 

—- 

Textiles . i 

2,176 

102,072 

581,081 

1,848 

97,347 

488,609 

Building, Quarrying | 
and Woodworking .; 

5,414 

473,000 

1 1,204,097 

315 

23,964^ 

54,836 

'Printing.1 

2,134 

125,651 

375,242 

1,071 

74,125: 

189,622 

Metal, Engineering and| 
Shipbuilding . . . i 

717 

48,339 

194,251 

1 

1 446 

20,995 

46,075 

Other Industries . . .! 

j 

2,302 

96,150 

256,348 

I 132 

5,861 

14,920 

, Totals 1914 . -1 

53,923 

3.293,703 

130,486,280 

M 

CO 

444,867 

1,778,664 

Totals 19jj . .| 

1 

5^,304 

3,074,924 

! 

.28,036,286 

8,205 

442,361 

r,732 ,337 


4 total profit of £596,809 was made upon industrial production by so¬ 
cieties other than retail societies, the profits of the productive departments 
of the latter being merged hx their general profit, and therefore not separ¬ 
ately ascertainable.' 

Of this total £316,582 was made by the wholesale societies, £34,170 by 
the cornmiiling societies, £144,500 by breadmaking and other consumers’ 
■Societfes. and £101,557 by'the'associations of workers. 

,' '-Profit sharing with Employees. — Of the 1,137 societies engaged in in- 
,,:dustrial''',production,;' 141,; employing 17,343 ,,persons'in'pioductibn, with 
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wages amounting to £997,275 allotted a sum of £49,322 to these employees 
as a bonus on wages, this being equal to aboutj 5 per cent. Of the total 
amount, £9,882 was allotted by retail distributive societies, £12,205 by the 
Scottish \%olesale Society (which has since abolished its system of profit* 
sharing), £9,088 by five consumers’ productive societies, and £18,147 by 
37 associations of workers. 

Associations of Workers : Share of Employees in the Membership, Cap¬ 
ital and Management. — Seventy-eight of the associations of workers for 
production, with sales amounting to £1,717,869, or qb.bper cent, of the total 
sales of the 92 associations at work in 1914, made returns showing the ex¬ 
tent to which their employees and others shared in the membership, cap¬ 
ital and management of the associations. 

The returns show that the total membership of the 78 associations 
was 22,112 of whom 4,679, or 21.2 per cent: consisted of “ employees, 
£13,536 or 61.2 per cent, of other individuals, and 3,897, or 17.6 per cent., 
of other societies. Of 7,665 persons employed b}^ the associations 4,679, 
or 61 per cent., were members of the associations emplo}nng them. 

Of the £744,963 share and loan capital, £109,381, or 14.7 per cent., be¬ 
longed to employees; £364,548, or 35 % percent., to other individuals, and 
£310,680, or 41.7 per cent., to other societies. The remaining £60,354, 

8.1 per cent., consisted of loans from non-members, including bank over¬ 
drafts. 

The total number of directors or committeemen of the associations 
was 708, of whom 272, or 38.4 per cent., were emplo5^ees of the associa¬ 
tions; 28S, or 40.7 per cent., were other individual members; and 148, 
or 20.9 per cent., were representatives of other (shareholding) societies. 
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CANADA. 


• Ego SBI.I.ING ASSOCLAilONS IK PjRINCE edwapd iseakd. — Tlie first 
local association or circle for the producton and sale of eggs was formed at 
Brooklyn in March, 1913. The previous year an investigation into the pros¬ 
pects’ of the egg and poultry industry in the Province had|been carried 
out by Mr. W. A. Browm, Chief of the Poultry Dirnsion, Department of Agri¬ 
culture,.Ottaw^a, and as a result of this investigator's report the Department 
appointed an expert in poultry breeding to reside in Prince Edward Island 
and give instruction in the methods of producing and marketing eggs and 
;^ultry. The resident expert, following modern approved methods, soon 
began the work of organising local co-operative associations, thirteen of 
w'hich, had been established by the end of 1913. The success of the egg 
circles,'' as they are called in the Province, has been most encouraging. 
During 1913 the sales of the thirteen circles amounted to $14,190, and 
during 1914 the number of circles increased to sixty-two and the total 
sales for the whole of 1914 and the first tw^o months of 1913 amounted 
to $230,000. It soon became evident that a central selling and controlling 
agency was needed, and early in 1914, the Prince Edward Island Co-oper¬ 
ative Egg and Poultry Association " was established by a special act of the 
Provincial Legislature. The objects of the Association are declared to be, 
{a) the encouragement of the production and marketing of eggs and poultry, 
and all matters connected therewith, (b) the supervision and encouragement 
of such commercial enterprises as may be deemed, by the Association, likely 
to facilitate the more profitable production and disposal of the produce of 
the circles, (c) the encouragement of the purchase, breeding and distribu- 
iion of improved strains of highly productive stock. The Association has. 
already' opened egg “candUng" and grading stations at Charlottetown, 
Bummerside, Montague, ■ Kensington and York. These stations, eliminate 
unnecessary handling and w^aste' and ensure that each producer is paid for 
. Ms produce on the ba^is of quality as w-ell as quantity. ■ Buyers are attracted' 
■to. the Province by the f^ct that they can secure large and regular supplies' 
'vof ' eggs^of uniform, quality": and it is confidently'expected-that a' sound and' 
profitable industi^r, will soon'be btdlt up. ■ 
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SPxlIN. 


Credit ror AORicuiyTURAT syndicates. — In Spain the question of 
credit for co-operative unions is now one of the most important in the 
agrifcuitural social sphere, on account of the development assumed by 
these associations. As there is as yet no general organization of rural 
credit and the PSsiios (i) are still in course of transformation, the co-: 
operative associations have not now any source available whence to obtain- 
the credit their rdembers require, except the private or official banking 
houses. In this position, especially as the above houses (above all the 
private ones) have considerably reduced their business on account of the 
abnormal situation created b3’' events of international character, the credit 
S3rndicates have experienced serious difficulties in discounting their bills 
or opening new current accounts, so that the needs of their members'in 
respect to working capital have naturally increased instead of diminishing. 

We have alreadj^ had an opportunity of explaining to our readers (2) 
that in Spain the official establishments bound by their rules to give creffit 
to the co-operative societies are the Mortgage Bank and the Bank of Spain. 
We also at the same time show^ed that the first of these establishments, al¬ 
though quite specialty founded to assist agriculture, limits its action almost 
entirely to urban districts, and that the second has not yet lent the agricul¬ 
tural social institutions all the support it should as a State Bank. 

On these grounds, the Spanish Government, being in addition alarmed 
at the serious difficulties encountered by agiiculture at the present moment, 
has lately issued a Royal Order to the Bank of Spain, urging it: 

(i) without delay to enter on its credit lists, after first examining their 
rules and all precedents enabling it to proceed to their proper clasification, 
all syndicates benefiting as such under the law of January 28th., 1906 (3); 

{2) to communicate to the Department of Finance the rules it shall lay 
down for the grant of credit to agricultural syndicates and the benefits it 
shall grant those s^mdicates that act as intermediaries in this business, 
in conformity with article 78 of its regulations, as coming under the 
head (4), as well as the number of syndicates classified, for the purpose 
indicated, in each province and the amount of credit it is ready to grant 
them. ■ » ' . . 


(1) See article, “ The Work of ike Agficiilinral Credit Insiitufes in Spain ”, m.tfie number 
of tHs B.ulletin for Jrme, 1914. 

(2) See article, Co-operation'in Spanish Agnculinye in the numbers 'of this Bulletin., 

for March and May, .1915. ' 

(3) See above .article. . 

(4) ' Article 7S of the R'egiilations of the Bank lays it down'that : ‘‘ with'the consent'of the 
Board: of j\'Ianageiiient, the Bank may grant a co mm ission to .sjmdjyates, unions'or associ-' 
ations .of commercial, industrial or agricultural character, that guarantee jsayment of" the btHs 
their members get disOTunted.' 
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The Bank of Spain immediately replied to this Royal Order, in an Of¬ 
ficial Note, in which it is stated that the Bank will in every way endeavour 
to meet the desires orthe Government and of the rural population and that 
it desires to enter on its credit lists all legally authorized syndicates. It further 
invites these associations themselves to ask for credit to be opened to them, 
so that it may be able to examine their rules and the other preliminaries 
necessai}’ for their proper classification. 

The note adds that the Bank adheres to the principle expressed in 
the Order in question, considering the syndicates as intermediaries 

guaranteeing the operations and in this sense will accept ^the bills these as¬ 
sociations present on their members’ account. Further to encourage such 
operations, the Bank will grant the syndicates as intermediaries 12.5 % of 
the profits it realises on these operations. 

The Bank finally announces that it will send a circular to all its branches 
to facilitate transfers and simplif}^ procedure and order them to enter on 
their credit lists not only the syndicates, but also their members, classi¬ 
fying them according to their merits and in this matter showing the 
greatest good will. 

(Summarised from Espana Econo mica y F inanciem, Madrid). 


ITAFY. 


I. — The foundation of a national co-operative labour committee, 
—‘ On August 25th. last, on the initiative of the Le^a Nazionale delle Coope¬ 
rative (National Teague of Co-operative Societies), a National Tabour Com¬ 
mittee was formed at Milan. This Committtee, founded on mutual prin¬ 
ciples, proposes to put the labour co-operative societies in a pOvsition to 
participate to the greatest extent possible in undertaking and carrying out 
public contracts, taking the place of private contractors and thus en¬ 
abling the working class to share immediately in the profits of the work. 
All co-operative societies for production, labour and distribution may be 
members of the new organization, which mil obtain the funds for its work by 
the issue of shares of 100 fis. each to members and from the contributions 
of the larger banking institutes. The aim of the Committee is defined 
as follows in article 2 of the Rules: To contribute as far as may be to 
the production and supply of articles and the execution of work that the 
present exceptional moment requires. The Society will furnish the supplies 
and execute the works itself directly by means of its own laboratories or 
establishments or with the help of co-operative associations or groups of 
labourers,:local committees, institutions, etc. The Society w^ill 'arrange for 
the regular distribution of labour, so as to assist tbe regions most affected 
•by the crisis.;' and by unemployment, with- the special' intention of assigning. 
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to the labourers the entire profits from the work, saving them as far as 
possible from the oppressions and from the spec|ulation of the middlemen, 
as will be also to the interest of the public administrations.'' The prin¬ 
ciples guiding the distribution of eventual profits are laid down as follows 
in art. 27 of the Rules. “ The net profits, after deduction of not less 
than 20 % to be placed to the reserve fund and an amount sufficient to 
give not less than 5 % interest on the paid up capital, will be distributed 
as follows: 20% to the fund for co-operative education; 80 % to woffks 
of assistance and thrift for the benefit of the labour organizations, 

(Sumiif^nsediTom Cooperiizione Italianii, organ of the National league of Co-operative 
Societies. Milan, no. 1,159, October ist., 1915). 


2. — Agricultural assoclations in italy. —From a publication of the 
General Management of Agriculture (i), it appears that in Italy there were 
on the 1st, of January, 1914, altogether i,S86 agricultural associations, dis¬ 
tributed as follows: Piedmont, 337, Venetia, 282, Emilia, 233, Rombardy 
229, Sicily,176, Apulia, 113, Umbria, and Eatium, 107, Tuscany, 90, Cam¬ 
pania, 87, Eiguria, 70, Marche, 56, Abruzzi and Molise, 38, Basilicata and 
Calabria, 36, Sardinia, 32. 

These associations were divided as follows, according to their 
character: agricultural consorzi and syndicates 428, dairies 232, various 
co-operative purchase societies 188, antiphylloxera consortiums 165, 
agricultural comizi 152, viticultural and wine making societies 142, 
agricultural unions 131, mutual livestock insurance societies 94, agricultural 
societies of indefinite character 77, agricultural clubs 69, societies for 
production and labour 40, mixed agricultural societies 34, horticultural 
and kindred societies 28, national and regional associations 27, societies 
for collective sale of agricultural produce 14, sericicultural societies 12, 
de facto agricultural associations 10, olive growing and oil making societies 
9, livestock improvement associations, 9, mutual hail insurance societies 9, 
9, academies and kindred bodies 8, agricultural machine societies 5, societies 
for the production of manure 3, 

The largest class of these associations is therefore that of the agricul¬ 
tural consortiums, wffiich are indeed among the most encouraging mani¬ 
festations of agricultural activity in all the regions. 


3. — A CO-OPERATIVE NATIONAL RABBIT IMPR0\^2VIENT SOCIETY. — On 
the initiative of the Societd Agricola Nazionale, there has been formed in Rome 
a cooperatve society for the improvement of rabbits, the enconragement 
of the use of their meat as food, and the production of rabbit skin and rabbit 


(i) See N'Otizic intorno alle associaziom agmric esistanti in Ihilia al i'-'' gemiaio 191/I. Depart¬ 
ment'of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Management of Agriculture. Rome, igi'S, 
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ftir for industrial purposes. ” It has taken the form of a co-operative society 
limited by shares, the value of the shares being 20 frs. each. In accordance 
with its rules, the Society®proposes to supply its members with pairs of 
rabbits for breeding, and hutches, as well as to equip large warrens for in¬ 
dustrial purposes,' and organize the retail sale of the meat in the principal 
cities. The rules likewise authorize the society to accept donations even 
from non-members, for the purpose of purchasing hutches and rabbits' for 
breeding to be distributed gratis., 

"The society intends to work in the whole of Italy, and appoint corre¬ 
spondents in the chief provincial towns, to direct the movement in each 
district and in particular to facilitate the work of small rabbif farms. 


(Summarised from a communication issued by tlie Society). 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


DENMARK. 


THE DAJN-ISH peasant AND SOCIAE INSURANCE. 


The twelfth session of the Permanent International Social Insurance 
Committee held in 1914, on the agenda for which the Committee had placed 
the subjects of social insurance charges and the possible extension of 
social insurance to independent individuals, gave Prof. H. Westergaard 
and Mss Black, on the one hand, and Mr. CordtTrap, Head of the Stat¬ 
istical Bureau of the town of Copenhagen, on the other, an opportunity of 
publishing the results of social insurance in Denmark in the most careful and 
suggestive manner. Availing ourselves of their reports, w^e shall endeavour 
to show" here what social insurance has done for the Danish peasant. 


§ I. OnD AGE PENSIONS. 

The first Danish law on social insurance was that of April gth., 1891, 
on old age pensions, amended by the law^s, of May 23rd., 1902 and March 
13th., 1908. The costs in connection with these pensions are paid half 
by the State and half by the communes. , In this case all the assistance 
comes from the public administrations, the party interested does not 
himself contribute. 

Every individual who has completed sixty years has a right to a 
pension, if he is unable by his work to support himself or those dependent 
on- him, and satisfies .the conditions of the law", mcluding that of not having 
received any'public assistance in the five years'piece,^ng his application. 
The' law therefore makes provision for indigence,: but makes no .distinction 
in respe,ct to the social class. . The assistance given' must suffice': in'any: 
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case for the maintenance of the person assisted and his family and for 
medical treatment and care in case of illness. It is left to the Municipal 
Council, to hx the amount of assistance and, in case of appeal, to the 
superior administrative authorities and in the last resort to to the Ministry 
of the Interior, It has been said, with some reason, that the law was only 
a frame to be fiUed in by the Municipal Councils. 

It is quite natural to suppose that the amount granted will depend, 
as is the case in practice, above all in rural communes, on the economic 
situation of the applicant and will be less if he has any income of his 
own. It was taken into consideration that there was a danger that other 
persons might lose all desire to give assistance, and the poor all interest 
in helping themselves, and a remedy, at least partial, was attempted. 
Thus the 1908 law decided that in determining the amount of assistance 
no account should be taken of any income not exceeding 100 crs, per ann., 
whether due to private charity, or annuities, legacies, pensions etc. In 
addition, the Department does not make it an absolute condition that the 
applicant shall be completely without means, but admits the possession 
by him of a certain fortune, not to exceed 1,000 crs., or a very small holding; 
in such cases the amount of the assistance is generally reduced. 

It was attempted, but without success, to fix the amount of assistance 
according to the age of the person, his domicile and the cost of living, 
which might urge him to increase his income. 

In Copenhagen, the persons assisted each year are divided into classes 
according to their social position. Class I includes day labourers and per¬ 
sons who may be grouped with them ; Class II, workmen who have learned 
a trade and servants (not included in class I) as well as some small dealers; 
Class III, dealers, artisans, small manufacturers and others of independent 
occupations ; Class IV, members of the liberal professions and persons who 
may be grouped with. them. 

Those admitted to receive assistance between 1903 and 1913 were 
classified as follows: 



1905-09 

Number 

to 1912-13 
% 

1903 to 1907-08 

Class I. .... 

• ■ • 3.535 

44-9 

41.6 

Class II. .... 

. . . 2,691 

34-3 

40.2 

Class', III. ... . 

. . . 1402 

17.9 

16.5 

Class IV. .... 

... 216 

2.9 

1-7 


7.844 

100.0 

100.0 


About ^/s th. of those receiving assistance belong to groups III and IV 
ami hot to the worMng classes and the percentage has increased a little. 

In this connection, it is well to remark that of the persons assisted, 
3 :%::of:.the men, and 8.3 %'' of the women'had/already received .assistance. 
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from the public. These high figures for Copenhagen are due to its being 
the capital, in the rural districts they do not rise allove 0.3 % and 0.4 %; 
so that in the country those assisted have generally not received previous 
public assistance. 

Old age pensions are granted on an enormous scale in Denmark, 
as^the following figures show. The number of persons assisted increased 
betiveen 1892 and 1911-12, from 30,957 to 60,192, that is to say 21 % of 
the men and 38 % of the women over 60 years of age are receiving assist- 
ance. The average annual grant per person assisted increased in the same 
period from 82.63 crs. to 210.24 crs, and the average grant is to day 273.25 
CIS. in Copenhagen, 255.65 crs. in the provincial towns and 168.54 crs. in 
country districts. Between 1892 and 1911-12, the total expenditure has 
increased from 2,500,000 crs. to 12,401,058 crs. 


§ 2. Sickness insurance. 

The second law with which we have to deal is that on Mutual Sickness 
Societies of April 12th., 1892. The fundamental principle of this law is 
voluntary insurance in combination with the public subventions to sickness 
societies recognised by the State. The State subvention is granted in 
cash to the several societies, in the proportion of 2 cts. per member, to¬ 
gether with th. of the amount of the contributions paid by the members. 

The communes grant the societies the following favours: ist. Re¬ 
duction by at least half of the costs of treatment to members and their 
children under 15 years of age in the district hospital (a similar reduction 
is granted in the case of treatment in the Government lunatic asylums); 
2nd. For members living in the country and their children under 15 years 
of age, free transport of doctor, or midwife or of the patient to and from 
hospital over a distance of ii kms. each way. The Communes may also 
grant subventions in mone}^ but this is optional. 

In order to obtain these benefits the society must be recognised by 
the State, which entails the obligation of submitting to the conditions 
required by the law and to inspection. 

The sickness societies must themselves provide their members and their 
children under 15 years of age with medical and hospital treatment, as 
well as grant them a daily allowance, in general not to exceed two thirds 
of the average wages for members and not to be less than 0,55 fr. a day. 
If the daily pay is less than two thirds of the wages, the members have the 
right to secure themselves' that amount by means of, a, supplementary 
contribution. 

The sickness societies recognised by the State, according to the law 
of 1892, are open to labourers, small land holders, artisans,"' small 
manufacturers, employees with small ■ salaries' and persons of either 
.in, a ,similar ■ economic^ situation. In practice,, the law is,'sO''interpreted' 
that anyone belonging to the working class must be accepted as a membef':,. 
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if' iie lias GO other income than that received from his 'employer for his 
services. In the case of other persons, the management has established 
a maximum limit of annual income, i,8oo crs. at Copenhagen, from 1,200 
to 1,400 crs. in provincial towns and 1,000 crs. in the country, with an 
additional amount of 100 crs. for every child under'15 years of age living 
with its parents. 

Since the law of April 12th., 1892 came into force, the sickness 
societies have developed rapidly, as the following figures show: 


1893 1900 * 1912 


Number of Societies. . . 

457 

1,104 

1.523 

Number of Members . . 

115,763 

302,098 

749.635 

Revenue. 

830,000 

3,097,000 

8,789,000 

Expenditure. 

962,000 

2,924,000 

8,422,000 

Capital. 

605,000 

2,367,000 

8,291,000 


At different dates, in 1896, 1905, and 1910, statistics have been 
published to show the distribution of the male members of the sickness 
societies according to profession. We give below the figures published for 
the first and last of these years, both as total amounts and as percentages. 


Table L — Male Members of Urban Sickness Societies 



Copeiuhagen 

Provincial Towns 


1896 1 

1910 

1896 1 

1910 


Total 1 
figures 1 

04 ' 

/O 1 

1 

Total 

figures 

1 

* 1 

Total 

figures 

% 

Total 

figures 

% 

Servants, Waiters at Caf^ 
and Hotels. . . . 

1,282 

I 

4 . 7 i 

766 

i.i 

305 

. 

3 - 7 | 

2,390 

4.2 




665 

0.9 

^71 

0.3 

Day Labourers. 

7.627 

27.8 

17.165 

24-5 

3 ; 5 IO 

42.6 

18,081 

32.0 

Master Artisans..... 

251 

0.9 

521 

0.7 

52 

0.6 

1,054 

1.9.' 

Workmen and , Industrial 









Apprentices. 

13.S95 

507 

32,812 

4^.9 

3.265 

39.6 

24,222 

,' .,; 42.8 

Dealers,, other' Persons of" 


• 

1,984 

2.8 



X;T 37 

' 2.0 

... Independent ..Occupation. 

1,330 

4.8 

i 2,381 

3-4 

\ 745 

9 »o| 

i 4.994 

.'.'.8,8^ 

Commercial', and omer, Em¬ 

3.046 

' 1 

j 2,277 

3-3 


■' '' i 

71,1 

/' g3 

ployees. 

II.I! 

/ 10,620 

15.2 

1 371 

i 


^ ' 3.39I' 


Peissns without 'Profession 









OT ' Profession, Unkncpm . 

206 

— 

816 

1.2 

8 

i ■' 

;,372 

''' 0,7 

'' , Total,.A''. 

27,637 

100.0 

70,607 

100.0 

(» 8,256 

1 .'100,0 

1 '■ 

56,523 

100 0 
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Tabi,e II. —Male Members of Sickness Soheties in Rural Districts. 


. 

1896 

1910 

, 

j 

Total 

Figure 


Total 

Figures 

% 

i 

Servants. 

5.847 

II.5 

44-305 : 

22.7 

Agricultural labourers. j 

! 9,160 

17.4 

24,789 

12.7 

Husmcend . i 

15.851 

31.0 

53,117 

27.2 

Persons Assimilated to the ‘‘ Husmcend ’* . 

3,100 

6.7 : 

8,871 

45 

Small Peasants. 

— 

' - 

4,590 

2.3 

Old Peasants.. 

1 305 

0,6 1 

476 

0.2 

Factory Hands.. 

1,097 ! 

2.2 

1,131 

0.6 

Artisans.. 

13,221 

25.9 

41,761 

. 21.4 

Other Professions. 

2,394 ' 

4-7 

14,979 


Without Professions or Prolession Unknoun . 

82 

j — 

1,508 

0.8 


1 : 

51.057 

: 100.0 

i 

195,527 

i 

lOO-.O 


As we see, the town labourers furnish the largest contingent, at Copen¬ 
hagen more than 70 % of aU the members of the sickness societies and in 
the other towns 80 %. 

The statistics of the legal charges for the year 1911-1912 are as follows: 


Nnmberof Members of Recognised SicknessSocieties. . . . . . . 710,861 

Contributions Paid by Members. 5 . 333 , 73:5 Crowns 

State Subvention . .. 2,281,542 » 

Cost of State Inspection ............ 28,000 )> 

Indirect Communal Subventions, Estimated at . , 1,000,000 

Communal Subventions in Money . . ... . . . . .. 160,680 Crowns ' 

The charges per person insured are: 

For Members . . . . ' 7*50 Erowns ':' 

EortheState ... 

For the Communes \ . 1*63' . » 

Or: altos^ether ..' ' 12.28 Crowli^ 
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§ jC Accident insurance. 

The first Danish law on accident insurance was that of January 7th., 
1898. It is distinguished by the following fundamental principles. 

(i) The employer is bound to compensate the employee, either per¬ 
sonally or by insuring him in a society he may select. 

(z) The application of the law is controlled by a Labourers’ Insur¬ 
ance Board, consisting of an equal number of employers and employees. 

(3) The compensation given is a single amount, whichls a multiple 
of the annual wages (six times the wages in case of total permanent disable¬ 
ment, and four times in case of death), the annual wmges not being calculat¬ 
ed at more than 800 crs., w^hich is less than most of the employees con¬ 
cerned receive. 

At first the law only applied to factory hands; three other laws have 
extended the principle of the professional risks to fishermen, sailors and agri¬ 
cultural and forestry labourers. These three laws are all essentially based 
on the principles of the law^ of January 7th., 1898. 

The law of May^ 27th., 1908 applies to employees engaged in agriculture, 
horticulture and forestry. It distinguishes between holdings of a value of 
6,000 crs. and those of less value. In the first case, the landowner or usufruct¬ 
uary is bound to insure his labourers, including the members of the family 
of the head of the business (with the exception of his wife), w^hen, on 
account of their work in the business, they may be assimilated to the other 
employees and when they have completed the tenth year of their age. The 
law applies also to overseers, if their annual w^'age is less than 1,500 crs. 

In the case of holdings of 6,000 crs. value or under, the landowner has 
the tight to insure in a mutual insurance society recognised by the State, 
which, for its part, beats half the charge. As a rule, members (including 
women and children) are insured against accidents occurring in the exercise 
of their duties, and thus this law provides for the insurance of small inde¬ 
pendent landowmers- At present about 16,000 heads of businesses are 
members of mutual societies recognised by the State. 

The following figures for 1912 show^ the claims paid in accordance with 
the law^s on accident insurance, not including the daily allowance. 



Disablement 

Death 

Industrial Workmen 

Fishermen' ... 

Sailors . . . . ■.■. 

Compulsorily Insured Agricultural and 

533.520 

16,992 

39,648 

95,000 

55.800 

47.800 

,'' Forestry Labourers ' . . . . 

.'Voluntarily ■ Insured Agricultural and 

401,088 

64,700 

' ^Forestry Labourers 

56,232 

7.500 


In Tgxi, the State subvention to the Mutual Societies was' 64,689'crs'. 
audin 1912,it'was 44,811 crs.' ,■ '' 
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§ 4. UNEjl^IPEOyMBKT iKSimAKi^E. 

Ill Denmark the initiative in regard to tinemployment insurance was 
taken by the workmen’s syndicates, which formed unemployment societies,' 
\Vith which their members were obliged to register themselves. 

The law of April 9th., 1907, amended by a new^ law of April, 8th., 1914 As 
"based mainly on the principles of that on sickness societies, that is to say*, 
it provides for voluntary- insurance with Government subventions, when 
the uiiemplo3rm^nt societies satisfy certain conditions laid down in the law, 
amongst which it is enjoined the}^ must submit to Government inspection. 
The State subvention is compulsorr" and amounts to half the premiums 
. paid by members. If a society forms a special fund for special allowances in 
case of unemployment, the State contributes, alwa^^s with certain reseiw- 
ations, half the amount paid by the members for this special object. On 
their side, the communes may give financial assistance to unemployment 
insurance societies, but this is optional, and their subventions may not 
exceed one third of the members’ contributions. If a society has formed 
a special fund to meet the case of special umemployment, the commune 
is bound to contribute an amount equal to one third of the members’ con¬ 
tributions. 

The unemployment insurance societies are formed exclusively for 
w^orkmen on low wages. Under this head are included employees engaged 
in a certain trade or profession (for example, industrial or agricultural 
labourers, including the overseers, commercial employees, employees in 
offices etc.) The Minister of the Interior may also extend the application 
of the law to associations the members of wffiich cannot be considered as 
workmen in the above sense. 

The law does not define the expression on low wages'h However; 
it is agreed that a person cannot be considered as receiving low" wvages 
if he earns more than 10,000 crs. wffien married, or 5,000 crs. wffien single. 

Since the coming into force of the law-of April 9th., 1907, insurance 
against unempIo5ment has made considerable progress. The number of 
persons insured increased from 70,000 in 1907-08 to 120,289 in 1912-13 
.and during the same period, the, capital of the societies increased from 
325,000 crs. to 2,382,000 crs. 

During the year 1912-1913, for 55 societies now^ 

recognised the contributions of the policy holders — 


amounted to..' 1,420,385 

the State Subventions to . '. ^3,436 

the communal subventions to . ■., 374,114 


Total . . . 2,627,935 


' The amount of .contribution per'member, was Ti.So crs. and' that of 
the charges per me'itber'21.85’.crs.' 
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§ 5. Subventions to widows. 

In terms of the law of May 27tli., 1908, the niother of an illegit¬ 
imate child tinder certain conditions, and with certain restrictions, olr- 

tain the pension for her support due from the child’s father through the Com¬ 
missioner of Police of the district, by wmyof an advance. The costs en¬ 
tailed are borne 03^ the commune in which the father has his residence. 
Similar rules apply in the case of mothers of legitimate children, whose 
fathers neglect their duty of supx->^itiiig them. 

The application of this law often led to the injustice that vddows with 
children were often in a worse situation than mothers of illegitimate children. 
A law of April aptli., 1913,10 remedy this, provides that all widows satisfying 
the conditions laid down in the law, for example, that regarding a maximtiiii 
of iiiconie or propert,}"', have a right to a subvention for each child tinder 
fourteen 3'ears of age, without aii}- limitation of civil and political rights, 
such as in Denmark is incurred b\" the receipt of public assistance. The in¬ 
come of the vidow must not exceed “Z- ids. of the amount, free of in¬ 
come tax and her propertr^ must not exceed 4,000 crs. However, the income 
allovred by the law is increased hy 100 crs. and the propeid}' b3" 500 crs,, 
for each child less thani45’'ears of age. The subvention amounts to 100 crs. 
per ami and per child under 2 years of age, 80 crs. for each child between 2 
and 12 years of age and 60 crs. per child between 12 and 14 years of age. 

As this law only came into force on April ist,, 1914, it is not yet possible 
to make any positive statement with regard to its application. 



SWITZERLAND. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE IN 


OFFICIAL SOIJF.CE: 

Rapport bu Bureau Suisse des Assurances sue les enireprishs psivees ex ?ia- 
TEERE ©’assurances en Suisse EX 19x5. (Rt^pon vf ike Siciis Insurance' cn 

Pfivat-e Insurance Btisintssis in Smiserland in 1913). Piibiisheci by order of tlie Swiss 
Federni Coimcii of June 23rrl, 1915, 2Stli. year. Benie, Fraacke, 1915. 


The Federal Report on private insurance businesses vrorkiiig in Switz¬ 
erland in 1913, has just been published. This report, which is the aStli. 
of the series,, deals with life, accident, fire and other iiisiiraiice societies and 
as far as agriciiitiire is concerned, with livestock and hail insurance.. In 
Switzerland hail insurance business is transacted solebu by private societies, 
whilst tor livestock insiiraiice there are both private businesses and public 
cantonal institutes in which in some cantons the owners are bound by law 
to insure their livestock. All the private societies insuring livestock or 
insuring against hail have the legal form of mutual societies. 

We have already published in this Bulletin, in August, 1913, a suniniaiy 
oi the federal report for the year 1911, and, in December, iQi-j, a summary of 
that for 1912, We shall here reproduce that portion of tiie report for 191,3 
that relates to agricultural insurance. vSeveral tables, we have already given 
in the above mentioned numbers of this Bulletin,, will be found here com- 
pleted and brought up to date with the help of the figures given in the iiQW 
report. 


§ I. Divfstock insukaxcf. 

Three mutual societies, the Mutuelle Chevalim Suisse oi Tausaime,' 
the Badische Pferdeversiche-mngs-A-mtalt a, g. of Karlsruhe and the Gar an¬ 
tic federak of Paris, and one society limited by shares, the Perleberger Ver~ 
sichenmgs-Aktien-GeseUschaft of Perleberg (Prussia)4vere insuring,livestock 
in vSwitzerland in 1913* The first two only insure horses, the others .also 
insure horned' cattle^iid sheep. ■ 
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Tlie insurance of horses and horned cattle by large X->Tivate societies 
continues to make slo'vi progress in Switzerland. At the end of 1913, 
17,573,550 frs. were assured, or 1,470,575 frs. more than in 1912. The 
premiums collected in vSwitzerland by the four societies amounted to 
638,318 frs. or 2,346 frs. more than in 1912. An increase of nearh" 
12 ■% in the amount of losses as compared with 1912 is partly du^ 
to the increase of the amount assured, while, it is true, there is no 
ooriesponding iiicrea.se in the premiums. And the bad quality of the 
cattle foods, hay and oats, since 1912 has continued to produce ill 
effects. Diseases of the organs of respiration, especially pulmonary 
emphysema, those of the digestive organs, and chronic lameness are still, 
together with tuberculosis, the weakness brought on by old age, and accid¬ 
ents, the most frequent causes of losses. The Baden society has come to the 
conclusion that many cases of colic among horses are due to too sudden 
a change of diet when they begin to feed on newly harvested oats. 

We give here the financial results for the 3'ear 1913, for each of the 
societies working in Switzerland: 

The Mtdtielle Chevaline Suisse paid in claims 75 % of the assured 
amounts, in accordance with the premium conditions, without calling for 
supplementarA' premiums. It has done so since its foundation in 1901. At 
the end of 1913, it ’was even able to place a small balance of 1,141.25 frs. 
to its reserve fund (964,80 frs. in 1912). In 1913 it insured 7,644 horses 
for 7,505,335 frs., or 367 horses and 367,455 frs. more than the year before. 
Its working expenses amounted to 20.1% of the premiums collected (in 1912 : 
20.3 %). The Badische Pferdeversichemngs-Anstalt auf Gegenseitigkeit, also, 
was able in 1913, as in the 14 preceding years, to do without calling for supple- 
mentaiA:^ premiums. Whenever its balance sheet has shown a loss, it has 
been able to meet it by means of deductions from the reserve fund not ex¬ 
ceeding the amount allowed in the rules. In 1913 it was able to place to 
the reserve fund the regulation amount of 39,439.16 frs. and closed its ac¬ 
counts with a credit balance of 14,444.30 frs. also placed to the same fund. 
The total amount assured in Switzerland by the Baden Society^ at the end of 
1913 was 2,605,470 frs. The premiums collected and the claims paid in Swdtzer- 
land during 1913 amounted respectively to 137,385 frs. and 127,260 frs. 
These three amounts differ little from those of the preceding year. The 
policies running for the princij)al dmsioii (members’ insurance) show^ed at 
the,'end of the year an increase as compared with 1912 of 366 members 
and 475 horses insured for an amount of 752,569 frs. and altogether 15,251 
members, 21,956 horses and 24,336,610 frs. The proportion of the working 
'expenses remained jiractically the same as ■ The expenses were in 

' 19^9 

, 1910 
1911 
", 'b , IQ12 

,';I9I3 


19-5 % j 

19.4 % f 

^ 19.8 % ■ of. the amount of premiums collected. 

19-0 % \ ■■■' 

■ 194 % /, . 
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The Perleberger Versichemng-Aktien-Gesellschaft began in 191310 under¬ 
take instiiance of butchers' beasts in Switzerland^ and x-)aid in claims an 
amount in excess of that of the premiums collected. It is a societv limited 
by shares, with fixed premiums and no supplementary contributions. “Wfiiilst 
in 1912, it closed its accounts with a loss it was able to meet out of its re¬ 
serve fund, the year 1913 was more favourable to it; it realised a profit 
of 2i,29ofrs., allowing of the distribution of a dividend of 4"^^ amongthe share 
holders. ^ 

The total amount assured by it at the end of 1913 was 379,000,000 frs. 

The Garm^ie federale of Paris, as we know, divides its business in regard 
to premiums, claims, expenditure and reserve funds into as many independ¬ 
ent sections as there are countries in which it works. Ever where, how¬ 
ever, those insuring with it must themselves undertake the risk of 20 % 
of the value of the animal. In case of loss, consequently, the claim cannot 
exceed So of the value. As this is a mutual fixed premium society, and 
thus has no power to call on occasion for supplementary premiums, the 
claims actually paid vary considerably according to the amount of cash avail¬ 
able. In 1913, the net amount of the claims paid, corresponded with the 
following percentages of the value of the animals lost : 




Horses 

Honied Cattle 

Sheep 

In 

France . 

* * 7 -- % 

0 
0^ ■ 

0 

CO 

So % 

» 

Belgium. 

. . 40-8 % 

40. s % 


)) 

Switzerland, . . . 

■ - 52 

54-4 °''o 



As see, there are very appreciable differences in the various countries 
and the whole amount of 80 % assured is not very frequenth paid. In 
Switzerland, the Garmiiie federale could only pa\" as we see, 65 % and 68 %, 
respectively for horses and horned cattle, of the maximum .compens¬ 
ation of 80 % of the value of the animal. 

The working expenses of every sort are, on the other hand, very high. 
The}" were altogether, 

ill 1909 
'0 1910 
a 1911 
}) 1912 
' 1913 


31-9 % ] 

33 f . 

29*5 % ■ of the amount of premiums collected. 

42.3 % \ 

33-1 % / 


The Garantde federale has begun to form a reserve fund to meet, current, 
risks. For its Swiss business, this reserve fund, which w^as 20,000|rs, at^ 
the beginning of 1913, was increased by 4,000 frs.' in the year-, ' In addition, 
■an' .amount of 11,55^.60 frs. w’as entered under this title for the French mtit- 
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Table I. — SuhveuUons Grants 






Amount 

Head 

Number 



Cantons 



of Livestock 





Assured 

Insured 

of Losses 

e 





Frs, 



>«k 


Large Livestock . . 


57,237,477 

' 105,707 

43534 ■ 

I. 

Ztiri'Ch' . . . 

^ ism sill .... 


1,446,99s 

, 17.050 

769 ■ 



. Lar^'c Livestock . . 

(i.) 

112,160,000 

224,320 

5.463 

2. 

BetJic . . . 

^ Small . 

ti) 

35 L 900 

4,140 

259 

3 * 

Xln ..... 



6,3 79,260 

11,501 

403 

4. 

Clanis . . . 



6 , 4 C> 3,790 

12,727 

467 

5 - 

Fribourg . 



3 S, 379 , 6 io 

72,429 

1.876 



Large Livestock . . 


18,211,800 

42,259 

i,i8i 

6. 

Solotburn. . 

^ Goats ....... 


300,360 

7,900 

508 

7. 

Bale-To WD. . 


:(i) 

851,500 

1,703 

75 



^ Honied Cattle . . . 

:(i) 

8,640,000 

17,280 

607 

•8. 

Baie-Conn try 

;(i) 

21,060 

585 

44 

f Goat'S .. 



1 Large Livestock . . 


6,674,440 

11,463 

I 428 

9 * 

Sc 23 ,afiliatiseii 

f Small .... 


359 AI 5 

3,591 

1 3:84 

10 

Gri=;ons. . . 



37,149,269 

72.59S 

2,373 

j 



^ Homed Cattle . . . 

Ki) 

36,989,000 

i 73.978 

1 2,245 

II. 

Aargaii. . . 

^ Goats 

i(i) 

276,480 

0 

00 

tC 

j 

i 476 

1 


1 

Livestock over i ^ years of age 

■{I) 

27,876,000 

55,752 

2,782 

12. 

Tliiirgaii . ^ 


1(1 

1,047,030 

12,318 

393 

23. 

Tidno , . . 



2,246,537 

6,669 

180 

14 

Valid . ., . 



30,495,434 

63,066 

1,483 

15. 

Valais . . . 



8,314,027 

26,489 

575 

16. 

Neiidiate!. . 

..•. 

{I) 

5,459,000 

10,918 

252 

17., 

Geneva. * . 



6,596,953 

10,910 

31S 



^ A . . , . 

ill) 411,111,127 

832,087 

25,635 



Total (2) ' 





^ B . ., . . 

;{i) 

2,755,913 

40,946 

2,240 



^neral Total . . , 

i{i) 413,867,040 

i 

873,033 

. 

27,875 


fi) '.Approximate Figures. — (2) A « Large livestock, Homed Cattle. .1 = 

= Small Livestock, Goatg. 
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for Livestock Insurance in 1913. 


Claims 1 

1 I 

Cantonal Subventions i 

Federal Subventions 

i 

1 Credit for 1914 

I Total 

j .%■- - — 

Per Animal Tost 

Total 

Per H^d 
of Tivestock 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

1 Frs. 

“’Frs; 

962,788.50 

212 — 

216,024:53 

2.04 

( 

27,532.70 


6,099.74 

0.36 

\ 222,124.27 

1 ■ 

847,000.91 

155 — 

224,320 — 

I'— 

1 225,148— 

6,841.59 

26 — 

1 

GO 

GO 

0.20 

94.944-41 

236 — 

31,896.28 

2.77 

31.896.28 

97.159.45 

208 — 

20,000 — 

2.57 

20,000- 

162,025.71 

86 — 

1 57 , 943-20 

0.80 

1 

57,943.20 

! I 36 . 433 - 6 I 

116 — 

42,259 — 

1 ^ 1 
j 1 

1 44,629— 

10,740.57 

21 — 

2,370 — 

0.30 

16,776.25 

224 — 

4,923.50 

2.89 ; 

4,923.50 

52,083,76 

86— 1 

17,280- 

I- 1 

1 

' 726.15 

16— i 

234 — 

s 

0.40 

; 17,53:4— 

127,743.32 

298 — 

■31.873-65 

2,78 ^ 

1 

8,140.14 

44 - 

2,029,10 

0-57 ! 

33,902.75 

1 

694,985-39 

293 — 

147,567.65 

i i 

2.03 

147,567-65 

178,089.10 

79 — 

73.978 — 


77 . 795-10 

7,755.72 

X6_ 1 

3,81.7.10 j 

0.50 ^ 

348,882.98 

1 

no— , 

i 55.752 — 

6,159 — 

0.50 

1 

^ 61, 911 — 

35,775.95 

199 — 

4,985.79 

1 0.75 

4.9S5.79 - 

318,426.09 

214— 

73,935 — 

1.17 

73,935 — 

87,070.35 

251 — 

26,489 — 

I — 

26,489 — 

42,649.30 

169 — 

11 , 457-99 

1 , 1.05 

1 

11,457.99 

49,575.35 

156— 

21,820 — 

i 2 — 

1 ... ! 

21,820 — 

4,252410.43 

165.88 

1,068,664.59 

1 I.2S .J 

; 1,084,042.53 

61,736.87 

27.56 

15,377.94 

1 0 - 3 ^ ! 

1 

4.314-147-30 

154.77 

1.084,042,53 

1 1 .^: 

1,084,042.53 

, 
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ual business, and there was a tlnift reserve fund for the same department, 
of 56,000 frs. These reserve funds to meet current risks are still far from 
siiihcient to meet the losses in the part of the 3^ear insured for not taken 
account of in the year's accounts. 

We should onh’ give an incomplete idea of the present state of horned 
cattle, insurance in Switzerland unless we mentioned the many societies 
undertaking these risks without being subject to the supervision of the 
Confederation. Their are to be found in nearly all the cantons. We re¬ 
mind our readers alsi:. tliat wiien a canton or an association of owners of 
horned cattle declare iiisuratice compulsorvvfor a particular territory (com¬ 
mune, district or canton), they Confederation pays through the cantons sub¬ 
ventions equal in amount to those they themselves grant to the insurance 
societies (Federal Law' of December 32nd., 1893 on the Improvement of 
Agriculture by the Confederation). Subventions of this kind are paid by 
17 cantons and deini-cantons. In the following table w-e give precise in¬ 
formation ill regard to the amount assured and the amount granted in sub 
ventioiis in these cantons, reproduced from the report of the Federal 
Department of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture for 1914. In the case of 
the cantons for which this report did not show^ the amount assured, 
approximate figures are given, based on the average of the other cantons.. 
The average value of a head of large livestock has been fixed at 500 frs., 
that of a head of small livestock at 85 frs. and that of a goat at 36 frs. From 
this table it appears that in 1913 the policies running represented the' 
iollow'ing amounts: 


(ii),Large Livestock. . ..frs. 411,127,127 

(5) Small Livestock and Goats. » 2,755,913 

Total . . . frs. 413,867,040 


The cantons have paid an average subsidy of 1.28 fr. per head of large' 
.livestock assured and 0.3S fr. per head of small livestock or per goat, giving, 
an average of 1.24 fr. per animal of any kind. The Confederation, for its 
part, lias paid the same amounts. 


2. ELail insurance. 


During the year 1913 two mutual societies undertook hail risks in 
Sivit, 2 erland,, the same iwo that is, that^ have long "been engaged in the biisi-' 
ness there., the Soci3te suisse d'assurance conire la grele at Zurich and the 
Piimgrele &t Iseuchdtel. Of thevSe.two, the former' w^rks, in.every part of 
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the Swiss territory undertaldng all hail risks of every kind; the second only 
works in the canton of Nenchatel and only insures vineyards. 

Ill regard to hail, 1913 was a more disastrous year than 1912 ; many 
storms, .some of them violent, devastated different parts of Switzerland. 
On August 29th., especialty a heavy fall of hail in nearly all the vineyard 
district of Nenchatel almo.st completely destro^^ed the last hopes of a large 
* number of vinegrowers, alread}^ severel3^ tried hy a series of bad seasons 
and put the local Paragrele Society to severe proof. This shows once mo?re 
liow^ unreasonable and dangerous it is for a hail insurance societ^^ to limit 
its business to^a small district and only insure a single crop. The SociSte 
suisse d'assurance contre la grele reports no less than 60 days of hail, with 
7,715 declarations of losses (against 44 da\^s and 5,816 declarations in 1912). 

The Annals of the Central Swiss Meteorological Establishment for 
1913, report 34 days with heavy falls of hail affecting 806 communes and 
281 districts, without counting local storms affecting only one or two 
communes at a time. We give below the dates of the heaviest falls of hail 


and the number of 

communes that suff'ered: 


MaAT- 

17th ... . 

. 57 communes 


31st. 

■ 85 


22nd. 

■ 

)) 

27th. 

■ 54 

September 

1st . 

• 93 

» 

14th .. 

- 91 


The financial results of the two societies are ver^’" different- The So- 
ciete suisse has, in spite of all, owing to the extent of the territor}^ in which 
it works and a judicious distribution of risks, realised a credit balance 
of 247,993 frs., 40,000 frs. of which were placed to the working capital 
and 207,993 frs. to the reserve fund. At the end of 1913 it had thus a 
reserve fund of 3,832,510 frs. with which it will be able siiccessfulty to 
meet losses through storms, for it represents more than 3 % times the 
average amount of premiums collected in the last 10 3^ears. On the other 
hand, the Paragrele was obliged to call for a supplementary premium of 60 % 
of the original premium and to use half its reserve fund to cover its losses. 
This reserve fund, which had already suffered a^serious loss in 1911 (93,000 
frs.), which was, however, partly made, up for in 1912 (by means of a profit of 
41,090 frs.), was reduced to the amount of 66,750 frs. at the end of the 1913 
season. In view of the limited field of the operations of this little society 
and the danger due to the situation and exposure of theNeuchatel vineyards, 
the whole area of which is liable to suffer b}^ a single bail storm, tbeP^w- 
grele may more than ever expect that the results of its working will be 
uncertain. But, since the general meeting of members in December, 1912 
decided unanimously, except for one vote, with an optimism deserving of 
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attention, tO' mamtain tlie Para^rele, and tlie meeting of 1913 again reject¬ 
ed by a large majority, iq 'Spite of the new reverses, a proposal to consider 
the craestion of the dissolution of the societ3t we must believe that the 
Neiichatel viiiegiowexs are satisfied with the results. Let us again remark, 
so as to avoid antocoBfusioti on the subject of the accounts of the societt”, 
that the credit balance of 51545 irs. shown in its profit and loss account,^ 
"was arrived at after the siippleineritary premiiinis and the deduction iroin 
the resert^^e fund had been placed to the revenue account. 

We give below some interesting figures for 1913 and the corresponding 
amoiiiits for 1912. 

(a) SociSe 

I;. ' 5 v'diiir>£u oi Loiicies 

2. Assured Amiount . 

' 3. Premiiinis Collected 

4. Claims Paid . . . 

(bj Farj^re/e: 

1. Number of Policies .... 604 571 

2. Assured Amount.frs. 661,384 frs. 599,676 

3. Preiniiiins Collected. ... 39,807 57,611 (i) 

4. ' Claims Paid.. . 3,786 » 120,368 

We ma}' observe in the case of both societies a decrease in the amount of 
the policies and of the capital assured. This decrease is due, above all as 
far as vines and fruit trees are concerned, to the destructive frosts of the 
spring of 1913. The claims paid amount, in the case of the SocieU suisse, 
to 1.1 % of the amounts assured (against 0.8 *^'0 in 1912), and in the case 
of the Paragrele to 20.1 % of the amounts assured (against 0.6% in 1912). 

■; The expenditure also shows an increase in comparison with 1912. It 
amounted to 17.3 of the premiums (against 14.6 % in 1912) in the case of 
the SocietS suisse,^ In that of the Paragrele it could be reckoned at ii.i % 
of the total premiums, but it must not be forgotten that the figure 37,611 frs. 
for premiums collected is made up, as we have already previousW observed, 
of'36.023 frs. original premiums and 21,588'frs. supplementary premiums. 
The, expenditure represents 17.8 of the original premiums , conside,red' 
by %emselves. 

this 21:, 5 : 35 frs. .were supplementary premiums.. 
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Let us remember in conclusion that the Confederation and the Cantons 
may come to the help of the hail insurance societies with subventions. 
These subsidies are granted in accordance with the provisions of the 
cantonal laws and the federal law of December 22n(i., 1893 on Improvement 
of Agriculture by the Confederation. The Cantons that grant subventions 
fjre 21 in number. Only Uri, Glarus, Ticino and the Orisons grant no sub¬ 
sidies and thus prevent their farmers from benefiting by the federal sub¬ 
ventions for hail insurance. All the other Cantons make themselv^ 
responsible for a proportion of the premiums and the cost of the policies 
(from 15% to® 40%). The Confederation, on its side, refunds these 
Cantons the half of their expenditure. 

We reproduce below the table given in the Report of the Work of 
the Rederal Department of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture for 1913. 
This table gives precise information in regard to the assistance given in 1913 
by the Confederation and the Cantons to the hail insurance societies. 
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Canters Mdes 



1 .,Zurich ..’i 4 > 9 ^^ 

2. Berne...■ I3,S6S 

3. Lnc€tr*e ........ 5.45® 

4. seb's^z.874 

5. Obwald.. .......... I 324 

6. Niclwald. ... . . .: 413 

Ziig.: S52 

S. Fiiboiirg ..; 1,832 

9. Solotbura. . ... 4,693 

10. BMe-City. ’ 40 

11. Bak"Cotin,try.■ 2,691 

12. Schaffbaiisen.2,474 

13. Appenzell R. E. ...; , 727 

14. AppenzeH R, I. ..; 106 

15. St. Gall. j 3,193 

16. Aaigati.I 11,527 

17. Tiiiiigan. : 3,544 

iS. Valid , . , . .. ' 3,816 

19. Valais ..I 78 

20. Nendiatel. . . .. i ^>3^® 

21. Geneva ....■. .. 686 

Total 1913 . . , ’ 63,408 

» 1912 . . .; 65,421 

I9II • • •: 61,991 

® 1910 , . 60,597 


Table II. — Hail 


Amount Assured 

Frs. 

3,988,190.00 
19,022,700.00 
11,299,450.00 
1,409,480.00 
240,740.00 
394,360.00 
1,646,490.00 
2,945,160.06 
3,956,330-00 
100 , 120.00 
1,721,330.00 
1,982,650,00 V 
929,340.00 
203,170,00 

3>577.75o.oo 

6,600,360.00 

2,749,110.00 

5,870,310.00 

46,390.00 

L499;325-S5 

1,608,325.00 


71,791,080.85 
80,495,106,70 , 
72,036,190.00 
67,984,696.00 


* 


Figures have already been given in this Bulletin in the Vlth. Table ac¬ 
companying the article by Dr. G. Rocca on the DevelSpment of Agricultural 
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Insurance in 1913. 



Cantonal Expenditure 

• 


Premiums 



"1 

j 

P'ederal Subventions 

« 

a. Cost of policies 

b. Premiums 

c. Total 


Frs. 

Prs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

P'rs. 

70,921.50 

• 

9,896.10 

17,730.24 

27,626.34 

13.813-17 

237,208.00 

35,441.00 

50,999.54 

86,440.54 

43,220.27 

155,645.10 

12,296.50 

31,129.02 

43,425.52 

21,712.76 

20,870.70 

1,654,60 

6,261.21 

7.915-81 

3,957-90 

4,776.40 

588.60 

955-28 

1.543-88 

771.94 

7.326,10 

777.20 

1,465,22 

2,242.42 

1,121.21 

26,125.50 

2,110.50 

7-837-65 

9.94S-15 

4 , 974-08 

30,230.10 

3,501.60 

6,046.02 

9 . 547-62 

4.773-si 

48,282.90 

8,640.70 

9,936.48 

18,577.18 

9.288.59 

1,402.40 

80.00 

560.96 

640.96 

320.48 

26,121.50 

5,230.90 

7,456.18 

12,687.08 

6,343-54 

35,382.80 

4,346.60 

8,845.66 

13,192.26 

6,596.13 

13,466.10 

1,370.80 

3 » 366 . 5 I 

4,737.31 

2,368.66 

2,195.70 

1 106.00 

j 329.35 

435.35 

217.68 

34,192.60 

7,549.20 

; 7.342.52 

14,891.72 

7,445.86 

84,152.20 

20,818.40 

1 12,622.65 

33,441.05 

16,720.53 

30,678.30 

6,259.60 

I 8,789.16 

15,048.76 

7.524-38 

117,113.30 

10,844.40 

1 45,069.17 

j 55,913.57 

27,956.79 

2,120.50 

211.S0 

1 636.15 

847.95 

423.9S 

62,981,65 

540,66 

1 25,192.66 

25.733-32 

12,866.66 

78,198.90 

1,565.40 

46,919.30 

i 

48,484.70 

24.242.35 

1,089,392.25 

133,830.56 

299,490.93 

433,321.49 

216,660.77 

1,393,989.65 

129,404.74 

393,386.89 

522,791.63 

261,395-78 

1,219,585.02 

123,241.51 

341,579.36 

464,820.87 

232,410,39 

1,098,361.35 

118,897.25 

270,339.35 

389,236.60 

% 

194,618.27 

i 


Insurance in Recent (Switzerland) in the I2tli. number for our Vtb, 

Year, December, 1914, showing the results obtained by the 
d'assurance centre la grele from its foundation (18^0) up to 1912. ** 

We shall now give the total results for that period (1880-1912), the 
results obtained in 1^13, and the complete figures for the period 1880-1913. 























Part III: Credit 


GERMANY. 


JIEASURES TAKEN OR PROPOSED BY THE PRUSSIAN DAND- 
SCHAFTEN FOR THE EXTENSION OF THEIR MORTGAGE 
CREDIT TO PEASANT HOLDINGS. {Continued), (i) 


Dr. R. lyEWECK, 

Ptemicf General Syndic of the Landschaft at Koenigsberg in Prussia 
{East Prussian Landschaft )^ 


§ 5. New credit institute foe. brandenbitrg. 

The New Credit Institute for Brandenburg \¥as founded in 1869 for 
the holdings excluded from the benefits of the Laud Credit Association for' 
the Nobles’ Estates of Kur- and Neumark. To receive credit from the lat¬ 
ter association, a noble’s estate must have a minimum value of 18,000 marks, 
whilst the minimum value for other estates is 60,000 mks. 'WTiilst the 
older Institute grants credit for nobles’estates and large landed estates, 
that more recently founded was intended to assist holdings of medium 
size and small holdings, especially peasants’ holdings. 

The minimum value of the holding on which mortgage could be j)assed 
was at first a net yield of 50 thalers, as estimated for the purposes of the land 
tax; 1111890 the minimum was reduced to 100 marks. 

Eor the benefit of small holdings a further reduction was made, first in 
1897 to 75 marks and then in 1911 to 50 mks., with^the general provision 

(i) See tbe number of^thi-5 Bulletin for August, 1915. 
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that 5 ha. utilised for farming vould in any case justify a mortgage. In 1911, 
the condition,, until then necessarc', that the holding must suffice for the 
support of the owner, was set aside. Further, in fixing the limits of the mort¬ 
gage, account was taken of the conditions of small holdings. As a rule, the 
amount of the loan granted is in proportion to the land tax assessment; 
however, under certain conditions it may be fixed in accoi dance with the 
rate of valuation adopted in the case of nobles’ estates {Boniiienmgstaxe) ; 

more particularh’, in the case of holdings the revenue from which for the 
purposes of the land tax is calculated at 1,500 marks or more, the choice is 
left to the landowner: and., rchen this revenue is less than 1^500 marks, but 
not less than 900 mks.,, the matter is decided by the Chief Management of 
Noble’s Estates (Haupt-RiUerschafts-Direktion). In determining the value, 
the net yield calculatecl in the same wmy is taken and to it is added an amount 
eqiialto ten times the value in use of the dwelling houses [Wolmge'bmdemd- 
mngsij:en}. The net ffield for purposes of the land tax must generally be 
multiplied he- 35, In 1S90 this co-efficient was fixed at 50 in the case of hold¬ 
ings the net revenue from which for purposes of the land tax was less than 
900 marks, W'heii the land tax assessment was notoriously lower than the real 
coiiditicns would -warrant; but at the same time it was decided not to take 
account of the value in use of the buildings. In 1905, this value in use of 
buildings was again taken into account, which was specially an advantage 
for small holdings. On small holdings, especially in the neighbourhood of 
towns, the existence of important buildings may have a really excessive in¬ 
fluence when the amount of the mortgage on the entire holding has to be 
fixed; this difficulty wasovercomeby establishing a total value in use for the 
buildings. In. the great Eeformof the principles of valuation based on the 
labours of Prof. Dr. Aereboe, in the Regulations of February 27th., 1911 
and April 27th., 1914, account wus taken of the size of the farm, and especially 
of the particular conditions of small holdings. The necessity was recognised 
cf a valuation on the basis of the land lax,, rather than on that of the Bonitie- 
nmgsiaxe^ as the fiist method, besides gi\-iDg a more general value, presents 
the great advantage of greater promptness and facility in the grant of the 
credit., and avoids too considerable expense, which is a condition indis¬ 
pensable for small holdings, in the case of which, as a rule, too high estimates 
cannot be taken into consideration. On the other hand, experience showed 
that the procedure formerly followed, as a rule,offi,xing the taxable value by 
means of a single invariable multiplier could not satisfy the just require¬ 
ments of small holdings. This circumstance, and the effident necessity 
for small landed property 1:hat the system of valuation on the basis of the 
,, land tax should be preserved, have made it advisable to revise the system 
further and indicated the lines to be folio-wed i-n this reffision. For similar 
reasons also, the jinnciples of estimation which form a necessary complement 
to ,the, proffi,sions respecting valuation on the basis of the land-tax have also 
beeii reffised. 

■, Inl^oth cases a new rale has been established, in accordance with which ' 
the estimated value of the security, two thirds of whic^i at most may be lent, 
IS' not' fi.xed first, but' instead the .amount of the loan that may be granted 
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on the security of lettres de gage is directly established. After the land tax 
has been established, it is possible to calculate with sufficient precision any 
modifications in the value of the holding. These modifications vary with the 
size of the bolding. Thus the increase in value after the date at which the 
land tax is fixed is far more considerable in the case of smallholdings; 
and especially those less than lo ha. in area have increased very considerably 
in value. Whence it follows, that if we wish to fix the value of a holding on 
the basis of the net revenue as calculated for the purposes of the land tair, 
the amount of this revenue must be multiplied by a coefficient which must be 
larger in propoftion as the holdings considered are smaller. Consequent^, 
the scale of co-efficients to be used in fixing the amount of the loans has been 
made out in proportion to the advantage enjoyed by the small holdings. 
Another fact by which small holdings benefit, is that the buildings are now 
valued at a far higher rate than formerly ; and it is evident that on small 
farms the buildings represent a far higher proportion of the total value than 
on large. When the amount of the loan on lettfes de gage has been 
fixed, account is taken of all the buildings serving as dwelling places and uti¬ 
lised for the purposes of the farm, provided their value has been estimated 
by a public insurance institute ; and in this case the value of the buildings may 
be taken as one fourth of the total value of the holding. Even in the rules 
regulating the estimation of the value of holdings, the question of the im¬ 
portance of the size of the holding for the determination of the value was 
settled entirely in favour of small holdings. Dr. AerbboE (i), by means of 
minute and careful research, has shown the differences in value of the mere 
soil in the case of large and small holdings, as well as the proportional value 
per hectare including the stock for small and large holdings, respectively, and 
all the superiority of small holdings, even in respect to possible yield {Renta- 
hilitdt). It follows that the coefficients for the valuation of holdings vary in 
accordance with the area, and are highest for farms of not more than 15 ha. 
So also, the additional estimates for ponds systematically maintained, sheets 
of water and scientific organisation of meadows, vary with the area of the 
holdings and are highest for small holdings. Similar principles are followed 
in determining the value of the buildings for the purpose of establishing the 
amount of the loans to be obtained on lettres de gage ; so that the smaller the 
holding, the higher will be the value of the capital invested in buildings in 
relation to the total value; it may be observed in this connection that the 
possibility contemplated in the rules for credit that the value of the build¬ 
ings may be 50 % of the amount serving as basis for the grant of the loan 
is in itself all to the advantage of small holdings. 

The rates to be paid for the establishment of the amount of the loan 
were fixed in accordance with the amount lent, no account being taken of 
the actual expenses of the Institute, so that for small loans, up to 
3,000, or 4,000 mks.etc.,the rates should not exceed 10, 15 and 20 mks. re¬ 
spectively. 1 ^ 


(i) Prof. Dr. Aereboe: Die Taxation Don Landgiltem und Grundstiicken , BerJin, 1912. 
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tlie object, of'encoi:-.raging small landov/ners to have recourse to 
credit, tbe Provincial ^oards of Ivianageinent of the Nobles' Estates {Pro- 
vinzml-Riiterschafts-Direkiw^^^^^^ administrative organisations of the Credit 
Institute, and in particular also the Commissioners, are exerting an important 
action, sometimes through the medium of the agricultural associations and 
the local press. These authorities are doing their utmost that the utility and 
the aims of the Institute nia}' be fully understood, and for this purpose they 
distribute and circulate the leaflets published by the “ HauptriUerschafis- 
Pirekiion " : " General Account of the Objects of the New Brandenburg Credit' 
Institute'' and '‘'Collection of the Promsions most directly ooncemingHold- 
itigs, extracted from the Rules of the New Brandenburg Credit Institute, " 
which may be studied with advantage for information on the matter. To 
encourage all this work, the provincial boards of agriculture have been 
authorized to cease taking advances in money for the costs of estimation. 
To meet this expense, as well as any other involved in the business, the land- 
owner may obtain a simple advance of 3 % of the amount of the loan to 
be made, to be repaid in regular instalments. 

The foEowing tables give an idea of the work of the New Brandenburg 
Institute, in relation to the grant of credit to farmers. They show an increase 
in the number of holdings mortgaged and the amounts lent (Table I), 
while the business of the Nobles' Estates Institute, in comparison, apart 
from slight fluctuations, has remained stationary ; and again we find 
(Table III) an increase in the amount of small loans as compared with those 
for more than 100,000 marks. We may obsen-e further in Table 
II the higher percentage of the amount of the loans, and even more of the 
mortgaged holdings, for the classes of an area not exceeding 20 ha. and be¬ 
tween 20 and 50 ha., and that this percentage is continually increasing; 
whilst the percentage for the classes of area bet^ween 50 and 100 ha. and 
exceeding 100 ha, remain unvaried, except for slight fluctuations. It 
further deser^^'es to be said that smaU holdings (of not more than 20 ha.) 
have more promptly applied for credit and for larger amounts from the 
New Brandenburg Institute, than, for example, from the East Prussian 
Eandschaft, where very active propaganda 'was first needed. 
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Tabee I. — New Brandenhurg Credit Institute. Holdings Mortgaged 
and Amount of Loans. 


% 

Year 

Number of Holdings Mortgaged 

Amount of Eoans 

w 

Total 

Marks 

New Bran¬ 
denburg 
Credit 

Institute 

Credit 

Institute 

for Nobles’ 

Estates 
of Kur- and 

Neumark 

Total 

New 

Brandenburg 

Credit 

Institute 

IMarks 

Credit Institute 

for 

Nobles’ Estates 

for Kur- 

and Neumark 

Marks 

1896 . . . 

7.348 

1,027 

8,375 

114,496,000 

197,404,160 

311,900,160 

1901 . . . 

9,249 

988 

10,237 

133.764,650 

192,809,340 

326,573,990 

1904 . . . 

9,760 

962 

10,722 

139,328,950 

1 191,824,260 

331,653,210 

1907 . . . 

10,071 

944 

11,015 

141,475,350 

191,171,310 

332,646,660 

1909. . , 

10,241 

923 

11,164 

142,820,650 

186,888,080 

: 329,708,730 

1 

1912 . . . 

10,444 

877 

11,231 

146,-202,400 

180,807,920 

327,010,320 

1914. . . 

10,578 

873 

IM 5 I 

153,714,350 

188,867,870 

342,582,720 
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Table II. — New Brandenburg Credit Instituti 


f 


Year 

Not f sceedicg 20 hsu 


Between 20 and 50 ba. 

■ 

\ Percentage of 


Amount 

of 

Loans 

Mks, 

Percentage of 

Number ? Amount : 

i „ , Total : Total 

of 1 _ , Number : Amoimt 

Holdings: 1 Ox : of 

i Holdiogs ; Loans 

Njimber 

of 

Holdings 

Total 

Amount 

of 

Holdings 

Total 
Amount 
of ,! 
Loans.'.'' 

1896. . . 

\ 



C£ 

innot be 

1901; . * 

S 





1904., . . 

3o9i 23,787,950 36.S ; 17.0 

3,965 

j 47,841,750 

40.6 

34-2 

1907. . . 

3,707^ 24,976,550! 36.S 17.7 

1 4,133 

1 49,011,850 

41*5 

34.6 

1909. . . 

3.797' 25,429,500; 37.1 17.S 

; 4,210 

50.345.150 

41.1 

35*3 

1912, . . 

i 3,960 26,942,7001 37.9 18.4 

4,283 

51,954,600 

41.0 

35 * 5 ,' 

1914. . . 

4,ooS| 27,742,100; 37.9 ! 18,1 

1 4.367 

1_ 

54,665,700 

4 X -3 

■" 1 

35 * 5 .. J 


Table III. — Classification of New Brandenburg Credit Institute Loans, 
according to Amount. 


Year 

Not 'Esceedmig 

10,000 Mks. 

Between 
10,000 Mks. and 
50,000 Mks. 

Between 
50,000 5 . 1 ks. and 
100,000 aibs. 

Exceeding 

100,000 Mks. 

1907. 

5,752 

3.990 

248 

81 

1909 .. 

5.877 

4,046 

; 242 

76 

1912 . 

6,027 

4,122 

! 222 

73 

1914 

1 6,021 

4,228 

i 255 

74 


§ 6. iSfew POMEBANIAN LA2TDSCHAFT. 


On August 9t!i., 1871, the Pomeranian Land Credit Association, an in¬ 
stitute of credit for small, holdings, was found,ed and in 1895 it received the 
nameit still goes by hlew Pomeranian Landschaft for Small Holdings 'b 
" The limit of value' of the smallholdings for which this Institute was 
founded'. is' determined by the value of the holdings that may receive' 
credit from the Pomeranian Landschaft in accordance with its rules, that 
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])istYihution of Mortgaged Holdings According to Area, 


Between 50 and 100 ha. 

E'sceeding 100 ha. 



Percentage of 


» 

Percentage of 

Number 

Amount 



K umber 

Amonut 



, 

of 

Total 

Total 


of 

Total 

Total 

of "" 

Eoans 

Number 

’Amormt 

of 

Toans 

Number 

Amount 

Holdings 


of 

of 

Holdings 


of 

of 



Holdings 

Eoans 



Holdings 

XfOans » 

_ 

Mks. 




Mks. 



ascertaine 

<u 







1,729 

35,718.350 

17.7 

25-6 

475 

1 32,480,900 

4*9 

23.2 

1,767 

36,885,850 

1 17.6 

26.1 

464 

30,601,100 

4.6 

21.6 

1,790 

37,318,750 

17-5 

26 I 

444 

29,727,250 

4-3 

20.8 

1,786 

87,689,300 

17.1 

25.8 

415 

29,615,800 

1 

4.0 

20.3 

1,789 

40,086,250 

16.9 

26.1 

414 

31,220,800 

3-9 

20.3 


is to say the Nobles' Estates of Pomerania, and holdings in New Pome¬ 
rania and Rtigen, with net yield as calculated in accordance with the land 
tax respectively af 1,500 and 3,000 marks. The holdings which may 
receive credit on lettres de gage from the Pomeranian Land Credit Associ¬ 
ation are those the net yield from which calculated in accordance with the 
land tax is at least 100 marks, and, since 1895, 60 marks. By way of 
exception, the General Management of the Landschaft may also give credit 
on holdings the net yield from which is less than 60 mks. 

New provisions aim at raising the valuation of the holdings and the 
amount of the loans, while they reduce the expense. The use of the 
coefficient 45 as multiplier of the net yield as based on the income tax 
was allowed in 1895 in the case of holdings the net yield of which is 
1,000 mks. instead of 1,500 as before required; and the supplement which 
may be added in consequence of permanent favourable conditions, to the 
value of the holding, was raised to from 5 to 50 %, while before it was 
fixed at from 5 to 15 %. In the case of all holdings valuation on the 
basis of the soil {Grundtaxe), in accordance with which the area is valued 
according to the class of crops and the quality of the soil, a method which 
is called Tariftaxe, is admitted. 

In fixing the supplementary value to be allowed for the two classes 
of valuation (that on the basis of the land tax and that on the basis 
of the value of the soil), according to the regulations pubHshed in 1911-12, 
quite special account is taken of the needs of smaE homings. The maximum 
supplement for valuation on the basis of the land tax is 60 % and in the 
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;otlier case '35 %■, if the aTea' :is not more or very little more than lOO ha.,; 
otherwise; it is to % at rniost. Further, in both systems of valuation, 
in'the case.of holdings <>f not more than loo ha., or veij little more than loo 
'ha., a special supplement is allow^ed for buildings graduated on a scale di> 
miiiishing for every lo hectares of the area of the holding, from 50% for hold¬ 
ings up to 50 hectares to 25 % for those above 90 ha. 

' " Without any, valuation or deduction of^ciaims, the amount^ of thh 
loan may be raised by the Departmental Management to 15 times the amount, 
of the net yield as based on the land tax and 20 times the same sum, if the 
'General Mangeme.rit approves. 

Farms may receh-'e credit in the same proportion even if the3^ have no 
buildings or livestock and even if they are situated in urban districts. If the 
,iiet yield does not exceed 1,500 marks they will not have to pay charges for 
the work of valuation carried out on either S3^stem.. If these conditions are 
not satisfied, the costs will onl5r be paid in full when the net yield calculated 
fox the land tax exceeds i ,500 mks. If the amount of the net yield is between 
1,000' and 1,500 inks., the maximum amoimt to be paid is fixed at 50 marks 
and if the yield is less than 1,000 mks. at 25 marks. The presentation of a 
certified,extract from the cadastre ceased to be necessar}^ in 1898 ; a simple 
copy is eiiotigh: however, the management reserves the right of demanding 
that it be certified. 

To facilihite valuations and loans, it is provided that applications 
for valuation may be addressed not only to the departmental management, 
but also to confidential agents 'expressly appointed for each district, and, in 
exceptional cases, private mortgages, the rights reserved by relations and 
'Other charges on the holding, of temporary nature, may provisionally con¬ 
tinue to appear in the cadastre before the lettres de 'provided that a 
sumcorrespGlading to the leMres de gage issued is deposited with the Tandschaft 
until the above charges are extinguished. The work done by the New 
Pomeranian Tandschaft for small iioldings was up to 1895 quite insignific- 
, ant. Since then the number of holdings mortgaged to the new Institute 
has exceeded that of those mortgaged to the Pomeranian Tandschaft. 

The amount of the lettres de gage issued also has increased wdthout ceas¬ 
ing and thi'S increase was above all great in the years 1896-1901 (Table IV). 
The small holdings of not more than 20'ha., and those between 20, and 50 ha. 
ill' area receive most loans, and the proportion goes on increasing 
(Table Y]; one third of the total amount 'of the loans is represented by 
small credits, (up, to 10,000. marks). 
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Tabee IV. — Total Amount of ^Loans. 


Ye^ 

Number 

of HoldinijS 

of tbe 

New 

Pomeranian 

I^andscbaft 

Number 

of Holdings 

of the 

Pomeranian 

I^dschaft 

Total 

Amoimt 

1 of Toans 

of the 

New Pomeranian 

lyandschaft 

Mks. 

--- — r 

Amount- 
ofToatis 1 

of the i 

Pomeranian I 
I^andschaft j 

Mks. , I 

Total 

1896 

252 

1,512 

1.764 

6,295,150 

228,414,125 

234.709,675 

1901 

724 

1,482 

2,209 

15,135,200 

237,059,825 

252,195,025 

1904 

1,081 

1,470 

2,551 

22,740,750 

245,678,025 

268,418,775 

1907 

1,292 

1,468 

2,760 

27,313,900 

257,871,175 

285,185,075 

1909 

1,295 

i >423 

2,718 

27,666,800 

256,890,425 

284,557,225 

1912 

1,320 

1,278 

2,598 

27,994,700 

263,245,225 

291,239,925 

1914 

1.338 

1,265 

2,603 

29,448,800 

268,912,950 

> 298,361,750 
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Table V. — Disirikulioa ot the Number of Loans Granted by the 

1 _ 


Not 'Excels 20 ha. Between 20 and 50 ha. 



Numbet 

of 

Holdings 


Perc.e11ts.2e of 

I'i 

LNumoer 

Ij 

ji ot 

Ij Holdings 

il 


Perceiiia2e of 

Yeai 

AiEG'iint 

cf 

3Ik5. 

Total 

Number 

of 

; Hoiclugs 

Total 

Amount 

of 

Loans 

Amount 

of 

Loans 

Mks. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Total 

Amount 

of 

Loans 

1905 

i 239 ' 

i.545»350 

; 21.7 1 

6.5 

li 

!i 

!| 450 

6,757,800 

40.7 

34-6 

■1914 

i 3=S 

— 

23.0 ; 

— 

1 ! 563 

!! 

— 

4I.I 

1 

1 


Table VL —Distrihttion of Loans, according to Amount 


Year 

Up to 

10,000 aiks. 

Between 
10,000 Mks. 
and 

50,000 Mks. 

Between 
50,000 ]Mks. 
and 

100,000 Mks. 

Exceeding 

100,000 Mks. 

1914 

444 

752 

lOI, 

1 ’ ' 

1 23 


§ 7. POSEK LANDSCHAFT. 


' Agiicultural Credit was extended to small holdings (or peasant holdings), 
as a result of the amendment of the Rules made on April aStt., , 1879/ ^7 
which peasant landowmers, holding land valued at less than 6,000 mks. were 
granted a right to participate in the New Agricidiuml Credit Association, 
whilst itp to then the mininltim value required for the purpose was not less 
than 5,000 thalers. 

, '.'The New Agf imltaral Credit Association in 1885 assumed the name of the 

Posen LmdscMft .'' 

The tiiiiiiin.u,iii value of a bolding entitled to receive credit was fixed 
at 4,090 marks in i884r-and at 3,000 marks in 1896. This last value,', it is 
reckoned,.corresponds with that of a holding on the produce of which the' 
farmer ca.ii„ live. 
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Pomeranian Landschaft, according to the Area oj the Holdings. 


Between 50 and 100 ha. 


Esegeding 

[00 ha. 


Number 

of 

Holdings 


Percentage of 

Nximber 

of 

Holdings 


Percentage of 

Amount 

of 

Eoans 

Mks. 

Total 

Amount 

of 

Holdings 

' Total 
Amount 
of 

Eoaas 

Amount 

of 

Eoans 

Mks. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Holdings 

Total 

Amount 

Eoaus 

275 

7,187,000 

Cl 

24.8 

30-4 

I4I 

8,173,050 

12.8 

34-6 

320 

— 

24.0 

— 

147 

— 

10,9 

— 


The entrance fees and the charges on the business operations were 
much reduced in 1896, in favour of small holdings. 

For the valuation of holdings, in accordance with the rules for valuation 
of March 9th., 1902, account is taken of the interests of small holdings. 
These Rules provide that for holdings the value of which does not exceed 
60,000 marks, the estimate must include not only buildings in masonry, 
but also those built with mortal of loam and straw with fireproof roofs. Much 
complaint had been made before this date that buildings in masonry were alone 
taken into account in the estimates. Small holdings have also been con¬ 
siderably favoured by the provisions of the Order of March 28th., 1907, 
regulating the value of the holdings, and providing that the estimated value 
should represent for all holdings the fourth of the total value of the fields 
and meadows; in addition, the limitation in regard to the buildings on small 
holdings (which had to be massive constructions and buildings in mortar 
of loam and straw with fireproof roofs) was removed at the same time. Fin¬ 
ally the amount of the capital in land was increased by 20 % roughly speak¬ 
ing, which also means an increase in the supplements established as percent¬ 
age of the capital. 

The work of the Posen I^andschaft is shown in the following tables 
(Tables VII, VIII and IX). The fact that the number of holdings mort¬ 
gaged with an estimated value of less than 157000 marks is increasing, 
and that .such holdings represent more than half the total number of 
holdings (Table VIII) , indicates the degree in which small holdings have 
shared in the loans since 1896. Even the number of smaE holdings up 
to 20 ha, in area, and between 20 and 50 ha. in area has increased both 
absolutely and in proportion (Table IX). 
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TaBI^E ITI. — Totdl LOi^rtiS. 


Vear i 

Number 

*'of Holdings 

Loans Granted r 

1 

1896..■. 

6,528 ' 

■ 261,450,400 

1901 .. 

6,643 

277,478,000 

1904. . . . .. 1 

7,311 

3°2,755,000 

1907- ....■. 

7,553 

335,786,300 

1909 ..." • 

8,316 ; 

359,371,800 

X9II ... . . .. 

8,958 

384,190,900 

19^3 . 

! 9,828 

415,708,400 


Table VIII. — Distribution of Loans among Holdings of Estimated Value 
respectively below and above 15,000 marks. 


Holdings the Estimated Value I Holdings the Estimated Value 

of wMdi is less than 15,000 Slks. i of which exceeds 15,000 Mks. 


Year 

'Number 
of j 
: Hold- i 
: ings ; 

Amount 

of Loans 

ms>. 

Percentage of 


Amount 

of Loans 

Mks. 

Percentage of 

Yotal ! 
Number : 
of i 
Hold* j 
' ings ; 

! 

Total 

Atnoimt 

of 

Loans 

of 

Hold¬ 

ings 

Total 

Number 

of 

Hold¬ 

ings 

Total, 

Amount 

of 

Loans 

1896 . . . 

• •i 3461 

_ 

i 

50.0; 

— 

2,067 


47.0 


1901 . . . 

■ ■ I 3*364; 

— 

53 * 7 ! 

— 

3,079 

— ' 

46-3 


1904 . . 

‘ • ; 3.957; 

__ 1 

54-1 j 

— 

; 3,354 

1 

45 -p 


1907 . . . 

- . 1 4,056; 

21,578,000 

■ 53 * 7 | 

6,4 

1 3,497 

i 314,208,300 

46.3 

93.6 

1909 , . . 

. : 4,6oS| 

23 oi 7 . 5 oo| 

55 ' 4 ; 

6.6 

1 3,708 

335,749,300 

44-5 

93.4 

1911 . . 

• • : 4.9901 

25,867,500 

55-71 

6.7 

3,968 

1 358 , 3234 <^o 

I 44-3 

93-3 

5913 ' - . . 

' • 1 5449!' 

28,629,000^ 

55-4 

6.9 

4,379 

! 387,079,400 

1 ' ; 

1 44-5 i 

93 -T 
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Table IX. — Distribution of Loans according to the Area of the Holdings. 


Year 

Holdings 

not 

Exceeding 
20 ha. 
in area 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
Hold¬ 
ings T 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

Holdings 
of area 
between 

20 and 

50 ha. 

' 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
Hold¬ 
ings 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

. 

Holdings 
of area 
between 

50 and 

100 ha. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
Hold¬ 
ings 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

Holdings 
Exceeding 
100 ha. 

in area 

Per¬ 
centage' 
ol total 
Hold¬ 
ings 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

1896. . . . 

.,2,170 

33-2 

2,400 

36.8 

640 

9.8 

1 , 3^8 

20.2 

1904. ,. . 

2,384 

33-4 

2.637 

37-0 

694 

9.7 

1 , 4^5 

19.9 

1913. . . , 

3.590 

36-5 

3,880 

39.5 

955 

9.7 

1,403 

M -3 


§ 8 . Tandschaft of the province of saxony. 


The Credit Institute approved by the vSovereign on May 30th., 1864 
der the name of Tandschaftliches Xreditverband der Provinz Sachsen, 
assumed in 1888 a legal and public character as the Tandschaft of the Pro¬ 
vince of Saxony, open to all owners of agricultural or forest land in the Pro¬ 
vince, the yield of which as calculated for the land tax is not less than 50 
thalers. The limit fixed for the purposes of the loan was reduced in 1896 
to 90 marks net yield, on the supposition that in this way all holdings on the 
produce of which a famity could live might in future receive credit from the 
Tandschaft. As this no longer corresponds with existing conditions on ac¬ 
count of the further development of quite small holdings, in 1913 it was 
provided that the board of management shall have power to grant loans on 
land the net yield of which as estimated for the land tax is less than 90 
marks, provided the produce of the farm suffices for the support of a family. 
In this way credit has been extended to the smallest holdings. 

In 1896 several facilities were granted for the valuation of small 
holdings, at the same time permitting of an increase of the estimates. Up to 
that date, an agricultural estimate of the holdings was always required, when 
the loan amounted to more than 20 times the net yield. In 1896 the Board of 
Management received power to grant loans on UUres de without formal 
, estimate for amounts of not more than 24 times the net yield, if this yield 
were not more than 1,000 mks., and not more than 30 times the net yield, 
when the latter did not exceed 500 mks. This process is called jormlose 
Ahschdtzung ” or estimation without formality. The above maxima were 
raised in 1911 to 2,000 and 1,000 mks. respectively and in 1913 to 3,000 and 
2,000 mks. respectively. Already in 1895 the Valuation Commissioner«was 
authorized himself to make the estimate, in the case of quite small holdings ; 
when the net 3deld exceeded 1,000 marks he had to be assisted by two ex- 
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peai^,'; ■' ■Since 1013, witlx the object of reducing the costs of the loan transac¬ 
tions, the employment of' experts was ftirtlier limited. For estimates on 
which the land tax is fiked, experts are only required when the Valuation 
Commissioner or the Board of Management consider their collaboration 
necessary; however,in the case of the estimates fixed in 1909, based on the 
B.oniUemngiaxe, their collaboration be limited to the case of holdings 
of more than loo' ha. of fields, meadows or gardens, with more than looT 
hj. of forest land, the net yield from which as calcnlated for the land tax 
does not exceed 4,000 mks. In 1903, it 'was decided that buildings were to be 
considere'd as to some degree security^ for the loans, which'was above all an 
advantage for small holdings. For this purpose, henceforth, the buildings, 
whether dwelling houses or others, belonging to a holding might be taken 
into consideration for the fourth part of the insurance value assigned to 
them by a public fire insurance society-; but the amount lent could never 
exceed three times the net yield and the total loan could not exceed 33 times 
the net yield. 

Since 1913 the supplementary’- loan may’* be six times instead of three 
times the net yield calc-ulated for purposes of the land tax, provided it never 
exceeds the fourth part of the amount for which the buildings are assured. 

In the case of formiose Ahschdizung of holdings, the net yield of 
which is less than 500 marks, and xmder certain definite conditions, the 
inspection of the building may- be dispensed -with. 

To facilitate operations, the expenses of valuation have been greatly 
reduced. Thus, in 1913, the minimum amount of expenditure required for 
a Bonitienmgtaxe was reduced from 100 to 50 mks. The charges are there¬ 
fore really, in the case of small and medium sized holdings, in the majority 
of instances, less than the real costs. 

The Landschaft of the Promnce of Saxony has therefore not been 
specially’founded for the benefit of large holdings. The organization' of its 
loans, as seen in the folio wing tables, clearly indicates that it is with the small 
and medium sized holdings that this Institute has from the start conducted 
most of its credit business. There has been a continual increase in^ the 
amount of credit granted to holdings not exceeding 20 ha. in area and 
between 20 and 50 ha. in area, whilst in the case'of holdings mote than 
100 ha. in area there has been relatively a notable decrease (Table XI). 
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Tabee X. — Total loans. 



Number of Eoans on Eettres de gage 

Amount 

Years 

Holdings 

Nobles’ Estates 

Total 

of Eoans 

1896. 

3:, 143 

235 

1,378 

89,616,575 

1901. .. 

1,529 

268 

1,797 

107,773,125 

1904 • . . 

1,819 

306 

3,125 

132,212,925 

1907. 

about 2,183 

about 330 

2 , 5^3 

I5S,151,575 

1909. 

» 2,384 

„ 350 

2,734 

172,602,525 

1912. 

„ 2,817 

» 385: 

3,202 

227,996,825 

1913. 

2,927 

411' 

3,33s 

244,347,475 


Tabek XI. — Distribution of Loans, According to Area of Holdings. 


Year 

Not Exceeding 

20 ha. 

Between 

30 and 50 ha. 

Between 

50 and 100 ha. 

Exceeding loo ha. 

Holdings 

Percent¬ 
age 
of all 
Hold¬ 
ings 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

Holdings 

• 

Percent¬ 
age 
of all 
Hold¬ 
ings 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

Holdings 

Percent¬ 
age 
of all 
Hold¬ 
ings 
Moit- 
gaged 

Holdings 

Percent¬ 
age 
of all 
Hold¬ 
ings 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

1894. 

about 300 

34-4 

about 250 

28.6 

about 130 

14.9 

193^ 

22.1 

1905 • ...... 

787: 

38.2 

613 

29.8 

312 

15.I 

34S 

16.9 

1912. 

„ 1,075 

36.x 

„ 900 

30.3 

„ 475 

16 ^ 

about 525 

17.6 

1914. 

1,186 

' 36.3 

^ 995 

30.5 

528 

16.1 

557 

I7.I 


§ 9. IvANDSCIiAPT OP THE PROVINCE OP WESTPHAEIA. 

The Tandschaft of the Province of Westphalia was founded as a Society 
on July 15th., 1877, and, like the Tandschaft of the Province of Saxony, only 
assumed the character of a public credit institute in 1899. makes no 
difference between nobles' and peasants' holdings. The only condition for 
credit is a certain value to be determined in accordance with the net yield as 
calculated for the purposes of the income tax. The minimum value was first 
150 mks., but it has been reduced, gradually^ to 50 marks. The amount of 
the loan at first was g. sum twenty two times the amount of the net yield 
as estimated for the income tax, without consideration of the value of the 
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buildings. It was afterwards raised to 30 times this amount, provided tMs 
did not exceed of tlie agricultural estimate (that is to say of the net 

yield actually arrived at employing the ordinary coefficient 25). Later on, 
it was permitted that th^ amount of the loan should be ‘^/3 of this estim-- 
ated value, wffien it could be showm that since the last cadastral surveys, the 
land mortgaged had undergone essential improTement or its value had" 
been permanent^ increased. 

Great efforts have been made in the last thirty^ y^ears, both by means of 
interview and in writing, to make the Landschaft better known. The 
Westphalian Peasants' Society^ has availed itself in thd* matter of all 
its many and influential relations. 

As the following tables show^ credit to small and medium sized farms 
has occupied a great deal of the attention of the Westphalian Landschaft. 
TMs is already^ seen in the average amount of the loan granted 
(Table XII); the increase in the number of small and very^ small holdings 
mortgaged (Table XIII) show’s it still more clearly. 


1896 

1901 

1904 

1907 

1909 

1912 

1913 


Table XII. — Total Loans. 


-§r 


Year 


Number 
of Members 


Amount of Loans 


2,970 

3,309 

3<663 

4 . 1 17 
4.587 

4.986 

5,114 


46,075,000 

56.669.200 

66,ii8i700 

77.136.200 
S8,575,800 

102,904,300 

107,371,400 


Table XII L ~~ Distribution of Loans according to Area of Holdings. 



Not Exceeding 

20 Jia. 

* Between 20 
and 50 ha. 3, 

: Between 50 

i and 100 ha. 

Exceeding 

100 ha. 

. 

Year 

Holdmgs 

Eercent- 

of Total' 
Holding 
Mort¬ 
gaged, 

Holdings 

Percent¬ 

age 

of Total 
Holding 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

1 

1 

1 

; Holdings 

i Percent- 

! age 

i of Total 

I Holdings 
i Mort- 
: gaged 

Holdlags 

Percent¬ 

age 

of Total 
Holdings 
Mort¬ 
gaged 

1896 '. . . . , , ^ 

about 

1,200 ^ 

• 40*4 1 

1,160 i 

39 j 

3S0 

12.8 i 

230 

7 -S 

1905 

L 597 : 

4^.5 1 

L 539 ; 

40 

493 

12.8 

217 

■■ 5.7 

1913 ™ . . . . J 

2,175 1 

42.5 1 

2,100 1 

4I.I 

640' 

® II.8 1 

199 

3-9 
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§ 10 . AgrICUI/TURAE credit association for TliE PROVINCE 
OF SCHEESWIG HOLSTEIN. * 


The Schleswig Holstein Agricultural Credit Association was founded in 
1882 for all agricultural and forest!}^ holdings of the pro\dnce, of a net }deM 
of at least 150 marks. This amount was reduced in 1900 to 50 marks. 
This Institute is concerned almost exclusively^ with peasant holdings. Its 
rule for estimating values is based on an estimate of the rental value {PaoM- 
wertschdtzung) fixed in proportion to the net yield as calculated for the in¬ 
come tax. In the case of holdings vith a net yield of less than 1,000 marks 
a shorter method is followed. The ordinary maximum amount of loan is 
fixed at 30 times the net yield, but in certain special cases this limit may be 
passed. Very small holdings generally receive loans relatively higher than the 
large holdings in consideration of the fact that they are always in demand 
and that it is therefore possible to sell them under favourable conditions and 
that also the value of the buildings represents in their case a larger proportion 
of the total value, and that the net yield of the holding is always higher, as 
the landowner and his family themselves cultivate the farm and can dispense 
with outside labour. 

The following tables show the uninterrupted progress made by this 
Association in the last 20 years and at the same time the increasing 
amount of credit granted by it to small holdings. 


TabeE XIV. — Total Loans, 


\ 

.Year i 

Number 

of Members 

Amount of Loans 

MfcS : 

1896. 



5^2 

X 1,450,900 

1901. 


. . . 

886 

16,162,100 

1904. 



^ 1,685 

30,546,800 

1913 V ■ • • • 



, about 

66,689,300 
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Distribution of Loans, 


, * 

Year 


Not Exceeding 

20 ha. 


Between 20 

Holdings 

Amount 

* 

of Loans 

Mks 

Percent 

Total 

Holdings 

Mort¬ 

gaged 

ige of 

Total 

Amount 

of 

Loans 

Hold¬ 

ings 

Amount 

# 

of Loans 

Mks ' 

1896 . 

about 14*^ — 

25.0 


' 

1 250 


1905 . 

554 : 3.955=700 

27.5 

__ 

918 

15,166,800 

1914- . . • .. 

^ 950 

i 

'P 


I 1,500, 

1 



§11. SCHI^ESWIG HOLSTEIN EANDSCHAFT. 


The ScHesmg Holstein Tandschaft was founded in 1895 for all nobles’ 
estates of the province, exclusive of the Duchy of Tauenburg, provided that 
their net 3ieid as calculated for the income tax were not less than 1,500 
marks. Its sphere of action was extended in 1905, by the admission of all 
f arm or f orest holdings of the province of Schleswig Holstein, exclusive of the 
Duchy of Lauenburg and the principalit} of Thbeck belonging to the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg, the net }neld from w^hich was at least 150 marks. In 
1905 the limit was reduced to 50 marks, for all holdings in the district of the 
handschaft, and finally, in 1912, the criterion of the net yield was abandoned 
and all holdings with at least 5 ha. cultivated, serving to support a 
family, were granted loans. In this wa}* all holdings utih’sed for agriculture, 
whether belonging to nobles or peasants, could receive credit from the hand-* 
schaft, on condition of their at least providing their owners with means of 
subsistence. The loan is granted either onThe basis of the land tax assess¬ 
ment, or ha accordance with what has been called the Bonitiemngstaxe, 
III'the first case the amount is fixed at 35'‘times the net yield as calculated 
lor the land tax, and at most at ten times the value m use of the dwelling 
house. The most recent provisions in regard to the Bonitienmgstaxen (1913) 
greatly favour very small holdings; the management may, if requested,', 
undertake itself to provide all the material required for the valuation, and 
may also dispense with some of this material.' In the case of holdings not '■ 
exceeding too ha. in area, the net vield from which as calculated for the land 
tax does not amount to 1,000 mks., it is not necessarj to present a list, of' 
buildings .and livestock, nor a'return of'the average,'yield foi'the last' 
five ye^ara, ' 'i 
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'according to Arm oj Holdings. 


ind 50 iia. 

Between 50 and 100 ha. 

* 

Exceeding 100 ha. 

Percentage of 



P^ceatage of 



Percentage of 




Amount 




Amount 



Total J 

Total 

Hold- 


Total 

Total 

Hold- 


Total 

Total 

Holdings 

Amount 

ings 

of Eoans 

Holdings 

Amount 

ings 

of Eoans 

Holdings 

Amount 

Jlort- 

of 

Mks 

Mort- 

of 

Mks 

Mort- 

of 

.gaged 

Eoans 



gaged 

Eoans 



gaged 

Eoans 

1 










44-5 


130 

— 

23.1 

—- 

42 

—, 

7.4 

_ _ 

45*5 

— 

j 434 

13.637.100 

i 21.5 

— 

III 

6,379,100 

1 5.5; 


46.Q 


1 64® 


20.0 

1 

1 

no 


1 3.4: 

i 



«The progress of the Schleswig Holstein Landschaft seen in the 
following tables, has been, especially since 1907, simply enormous, and 
it must be recognised that the increase in the business in relation to 
the nobles’ estates has been far inferior to that in relation to peasants’ 
holdings. The business in connection with peasants’ holdings so pre¬ 
ponderates, that this I/andschaft, first founded in the exclusive interest 
of large nobles’ estates, has completely altered its character. 

In proof of this, it is enough to consider that whilst the average amount 
of the loans granted in 1904 was 205,000 mks, andin 1907 201,000 mks.,it is 
now 31,000 mks. and if we calculate at 22,000,000 mks. the total amount 
of loans for nobles’ estates, the average for the peasants’ estates does not 
exceed 26,000 marks in round numbers. 


TabIvB XVI. — Total Amount of Loans. 


Year 

■ 

Peasants’ 

Holdings 1 

Nobles’ 

Estates 

Total 

, 

Amount of Toans 

1896. . . ..... . . , ... . 



1 

18 

2,246,150 

1901, ... . . ... 

— 

30 

30 

5,102,950 

1904- • * ..: . . . . 

; . 7 \ 

, 75 ! 

82 

16,886,450 

1907... 

79 

86 

' ' 165 : 

23,222,100 

1909.. 

343 1 

96 

439 

; 32,144.700 

1912. . ........ . . .... 

2,388 

108 

• 2,496 

71,43^,850. 

1914.. 

• 

3,225 

116 

3,241 

105,041,700 


6 
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TabeE XVII. — Distribiitio-n of Loans according to Area oj Holdings. 





Not Eseediag 20 ha., i 

Between 20 and ! Between 50 and 

50 ha. I ^ 100 ha. 

Exceeding 100 ha. 

♦ 

Year 

Holdings 

Percent- ‘ 
age 1 
of Total i 
Holdings ; 
Mortgaged! 

; 'Percent- i 
i age ! 

Holdings ^ of Total ; Holdings 
; Holdings | 

; Mortgaged; 

Percent¬ 

age 

of Total 
Holdings^ 
Mortgaged 

Holdings 

Percent¬ 

age 

of Total 
Holdings 
Mortgaged 

1905 .... 

I 

I i 

4 I 4.4 i 4 

4-4 1 

S3 

90.2 

1914 . - - • 

1 820 

; 25 1 

1,030 1 32 1,125 1 

35 

250 

s 


§ 12 . CONCEUSION, 


In the last few decades the Landschaften have assumed the special duty 
of extending land credit among peasant landowners. A whole order of opin¬ 
ions ^ formerly prevailing among the Landschaften, have been thoroughly 
modified; the peasant, it was said,, has no need of credit; he is not yet in, a' 
position to profit by it; and, apart from this, small holdings, it was affirmed, 
could not offer the same .security as large estates. The managers of the 
various societies have found that in offering small landowners a credit corre- 
sponding .to the size of their holdings, they' have increased their powder of resist¬ 
ance and their yield, to the advantage of the general social economy. The 
Landschaften have therefore employed all the means at their disposal to 
provide small holdings with the credit they^ require, and to bring them into 
■their sphere of action. The following table will show the reader the results 
obtained. Vffiilst in 1905, the proportion of holdings mortgaged on the basis 
■of the agricultural valuation, of an area not exceeding 20 ha. and of an area 
between 20 and 100 ha., was respectively 5.9 % and 21.7 %, the figures have 
now risen to 8.3 % and 28.3 %; the loans granted have thus increased by 
2.4 % .and 6.6 % respectively. The holdings mortgaged'of area not ex- 
ceedingwoo ha.'since 1905 have increased altogether by^ 20,000 and from 
^^■5 %■ to 3 l 4 % of all the holdings, which shoivs an increase per cent of 3.5, 
whilst the proportion^of those above 100 ha. in area mortgaged has fallen, 
from45.8,,%, to,6,4.1 %, a,.decrease of 1.7 %. 
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The spread of agTicitltural credit in the districts of small hoklings has 
for its first result an improvement in the conditions of the holdings of this 
class. It must also be considered from the point of view of the formation 
and encouragement of small holdings and the develgpinent of home colon¬ 
isation, The question of small holdings, vdth which all agricultural count- 
rks are occupying thenis^ves can only be settled by assuring this class 
of holding, to as large a degree as possible, of loans at small cost, to be re- 
paid only in instalments. Besides this, the extension of the Taiidschaft 
credit to peasants is without doubt of more general public importance and 
is to be included*among the problems of small holdings to be solved. 
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COSTA RICA, 


GOVERmiENT MEASUREvS FOR THE DEVEEOPMENT 

OF agricueturae credit 


Witli a view to meeting the economic crisis in prodnctidn in the 
country, the products of which are essentially agricultural, which has been 
occasioned by the European conflagration, the Government of Costa Rica, 
after much fruitless negotiation with the members of the financial world there, 
created, as has been shown in a former number of this Bulletin (i), the Inter¬ 
national Bank of Costa Rica, and instituted agricultural credit boards in 
the localities where they were most required. In this way the Government 
proposed to provide the assistance the exceptional circumstances call for, 
by means of loans in cash both to the large producers and exporters and the 
small landowmers and farmers. 

Official credit once organized in this way, the Government endavoured 
to encourage its development as far as possible. This was the object 
of thetw^o Decrees, the principal provisions of which we shall consider below, 
on warrants and agricultural pledge, w’’hich complete the general provisions 
mentioned above, the object of wffiich, as wre have said, is to arrest the eco¬ 
nomic crisis in agriculture occasioned by the war in the old world. 


§ r. The nsrsTirurioN of AGRrcrmTURAi, puedge. 

By Decree No. 3 of September 13th., 1915, the Government instituted 
contracts of agricultural pledge as security for loans in money to farmers* 
111 accordance with this Decree, the agricuiitural pledge may consist 
in the following articles: (a) machinery generally, farming implements 
and such implements as are used in agriculture, the working of forests and 
factories or in industry; {h) livestock of any kind and their produce, as 
well as moveables serving for the farm work; (c) crops of any kind of the 


(i) See Article, "‘The Influence of the European Wm on Production and Credit'in Co^sta, 
in our Number fet September, 1915. 
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agticulttiral year in the contract is established, whether standing 

crops, ox crops already hari’ested etc. 

The objects pledged ser\'e as security to the creditor, who has a special 
preference tight in regard to them up to the amount of the loan, interest, 
commission and chargeS according to the conditions of the contract and the 
proYisions of this law. 

The debtor will retain possession of the object pledged in the name of 
the creditor; the possessor of the pledge is bound to preserve it and is respons- 
foie for deterioration or damage it. may suffer through his fault or 
negligence. 

The Decree under consideration establishes that the preference rights 
of the creditor shall last for two years from date of registration of the con¬ 
tract ; the}^ burden the insurance claim paid for the object pledged, as well 
as compensation paid by persons responsible for loss or deterioration of 
the objects pledged. The agricultural pledge, however, does not affect 
the preference rights of the landowner for a year's lease due or the amount 
due to him in money fdr the use or enjoyment of the object or the farm dur¬ 
ing the same period, or rent and amounts due previously to the constitution 
of the pledge, provided the contract under which they are due be a 
public deed duly registered or presented for registration before the date of 
registration of the contract of agricultural pledge. 

One of the most important provisions of the Decree instituting agiicul- 
tiiial pledge in the Republic of Costa Rica is that henceforth mortgages on 
holdings shall not burden property that may be the object of agricultural 
pledge as above indicated, nor compensation the mortgager may receive 
iU; payment, of insurance claims, or for co.mptil.sory expropriation or injury 
tO' the' above articles when pledged. Any clrmse contrary to this provision 
shall-be .null and void. 

' The agricultural pledge contract shall only have effect for third parties 
from -the moment it is presented for registration in the register of agri¬ 
cultural pledges, ' pledges on livestock and industrial pledges, which shall be 
openedun each canton. This contract can be constituted by public or 
private deed, in which the full name of each of the contracting parties, his 
status and condition are specified. 

The agricultural pledge certificate delivered by the official of the office 
' where it is registered will be transferable by, endorsement; all who sign or 
■-endorse an agricultural pledge certificate, except, the official v/ho makes 
; it, out a-iid anj witnesses there may be, .'Shall,'be jointly and severally liable 
lor,'the' obligations it .guarantees. 

The livestockon wffiich a pledge has'been constituted cannot be removed 
from the farm.on ,w'hich they' are at 'the moment of its constitution, and 
much less,leave the district'of'the’re'gistration office in which the pledge 
is registered, unless the official of' the office has made a note to the effect 
, on the original document; 'and notified the creditor and any endorsers there 
maj-'be.-■ There is e:reiiiption ffrom these restrictions in the case of the 
- livestock serving'for the ordinary .work of the debtor, specification of which 
■ 'm'ust be''.made in the pledge contract. ■ *'■' 
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The crops and produce on which an agricultural pledge has been constit¬ 
uted may be sold for cash by the debtor,, if ready for sale, provided the price 
is not below the day’s market price, and the amouiiit exceeds the whole sum 
secured on the crops and produce ; however, if all the crops and produce are 
sold at the same time, the debtor is bound to pay the creditor the amount 
of the debt within three days. This term may be extended in reasonable 
proportion to the distance, but may never exceed 8 days. 

The debtor may at any moment relieve himself of the burden on the 
goods pledged by paying the creditor the amount of the loan, with tlfe 
interest, commission and accessor}^ charges mentioned in the contract. 

Finally, the decree, the piincij)al provisions of which we have indicated, 
provides that during the term of the contract, the creditor may himself, 
or by means of an agent or representative authorized by him, examine the 
condition of the articles pledged or the fields producing them, and if, in his 
opinion, they run a risk of being damaged or deteriorated through the debtor 
abandoning them or neglecting them, he may inform the competent 
authorities. They shall appoint an expert to give his opinion, and, if it 
agrees with that of the creditor, the debtor may be obliged to supervise the 
articles pledged properly, or to pay the costs of their supervision. 


§ 2 . Decree authorizing the issue of warrants 

BY GENERAE WAREHOUvSES.. 


The Government has recently decreed the institution of three 
general warehouses at San Jose, Puntarenas and Timon, resendng the right 
to found others if it judges necessary. 

The warehouses in question, in addition to their general functions, con¬ 
sisting in the acceptance of deposits, and the supendsion and preservation 
of goods, must issue deposit certificates with corresponding warrants. 

We shall briefly describe the organization of this new service for the en¬ 
couragement of credit, intended chiefl!y for the benefit of the rural popul¬ 
ation, as Costa Rica is essentially an agricultural country. 

The deposit certificates and w’arrants with which we are concerned may 
he inscribed or to bearer, as the depositor desires, and will be negotiable and 
transferable, by way of cession, endorsement afld simple gift in either case. 
According to the Decree, the endorsement of the deposit certificate or 
the warrant will have the following efiect: (^) the endorsement of the two 
together will transfer the ownership of the produce or goods deposited; 
{b) the endorsement of the warrant only will pledge the produce to the 
person to whom it is endorsed; (c) the endorsement 4 >f the deposit certificate 
alone will transfer the owmersHp of the goods deposited, while the rights 
of the holder of the warrant continue to exist. 
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A holder of a deposit certificate and not of the warrant may withdraw 
the goods before the time fixed and payment of the credit secured on them, 
on, delivering to the managers of the wmrehonse the amount of the credit in 
question with interest, calculated up to the date fixed, and this amount will 
be paid in its turn to th^ holder of the vYarrant on delivery of his wmrrant. 

The holder of a wrarrant not paid at date the debt secured by it is due, 
may have it protested like a bill of exchange and tidvise the manager of the 
warehouse, so that he may retain the articles deposited in order to ensure pay- 
m'Snt of the debt which takes precedence over the depositor's other debts. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous 


FRANCE. 


THE EAW OF JULY ioth., 1915 ON HOME INDUSTRIES. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCES : 

ENQUfeXE BE L’OFEICE BU TRAVAIL STJR LE TRAVAIL A BOMiaLE DANS L’INBUSTRIE BE LA 
LINGERIE [Labour Office Enquiry into the Home Manufacture of Underclothing), 5 Volumes, 
8 VO. Paris. Imprimerie Nationale; 1907-1911. 

Eoi BU 10 JuiLLEt 1915 ET TRAVAUK PREPARATOIRES [Lam of July loth,, 1915 and Pre¬ 
paratory Labours). 

CiRCUIAIRE DU MINISTRE BU TRAVAIL AUX INSPECTEURS Dl\’ISI 03 SrNAIRES DU TrAVAIL, EN 
DATE BU 24 Juillet 1915 {Circular of the Minister of Labour Forwarded to the Divis¬ 
ional Inspectors of Labour, July 24th., 1915). 


§ I. Manufacture of underclothing in country districts. 


The home manufacture of underclothing carried on by women in the 
French country districts is of importance on account of the additional 
amounts in this way added to incomes derived from purely agri¬ 
cultural work. However, it must be acknowledged conditions of the 
industry have long been seriously criticised, fomplaint is made that 
it is badly paid, that, in order to obtain a trifling profit, the working day 
has to be ver^r long and the conditions tmder which the work is done are not 
healthy. Accordingly, with the object of testing the justice of these stric¬ 
tures, the Eabour Office instituted a long enquiry, lasting from 1905 to 
1908, in 24 departments, in the course of which 2,300 individuals, manufac¬ 
turers, dealers, meu and women contractors {entrepfbneufs bmA entrefre- 
netms), agents {depositaires), and needlewomen working at home, were 
examined. Eet us firstof all summarise the results of the enquiry. 
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TMs home industry.’ is not independent, but implies a business under¬ 
taking concerned with the distribution and remuneration of the work. 
Such undertakings are most usually conducted women and the 
number of these women' contractors {enirepyeneuses) is found to be contin- 
uall}^ increasing. In such and such alocalit}^, where, some ten years 
ago, there were three of them, there are now ten ; in the department of 
Cher, tw^enty or thirty 3"ears ago, the country ®districts only worked for 
i^rms in their neighbourhood ; to da^^, there is scarcel}^ a village in the 
region without such a contractor or a depot. Indeed, under the contractor 
or on an equality’ with her, and sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from a contractor, we find, in some districts, (chiefly Cher, Loir-et-Cher, 
Iiidre and Sarthe), an agent {depositaire), sometimes engaged by a linen 
goods manufacturer, a faiiCA- goods warehouse, a shirtmaker or so on, and 
sometimes hj one of the above contractors. 

The real agent is a kind of outside superintendent; she is paid direct^ 
b}' her emplo^^er, by the da^'- or the dozen, in proportion to the quantity 
produced etc. There are even agents wffiose work is of such slight import¬ 
ance that they" might be more accurately described as first class needlewo¬ 
men ; for their limited w^ork as agents they receive no special wage; the 
employer naereh' favours them and provides them with work so that they 
are never unemployed. We could (if there were no danger of la^dng too 
much ,stress on the difference), keep the name of depot manageress {yerante 
de depot) for the first group, but, whether we make the distinction or not, 
it is certain that the industrial situation of the agents varies very consider¬ 
ably and there are many degrees betwreen the depot manageress who has 
her own office, where the needlew'omen come to learn wffiat work they have 
to do at home, and the agent who divides the parcels of shirts sent "to her 
among three or four neighbours. 

But, generally speaking, all the agents have the same duties : they 
receive a certain amount of work from their employers which they distri¬ 
bute among the local needlewomen, the recruiting of whom constitutes the 
chief reason for their existence ; sometimes they visit the women working, 
they alw^ays collect the articles when made and keep them at the disposal 
,of' the inanufactuier or contractor. 

Such is, generalh/. 'the character of the ordinary agent, at least'if the 
other class of agent of whom wre have still to speak developed out of this. 
\¥hen the manufacturer no longer pa^^s the agent at all, if she is generally 
charged to settle^ wdth the women ■ she engages, she pa^^s herself out of the 
price of the goods and so becomes a contractor i when this wnrk is done by 
the ^contractor, the agent becomes a sub-contractor. Eas^^ as it is to 
distinguish theoretically^ between agents on the one hand and contractors or 
sub-contractors on the'other, it is so much the less simple wffien the title 
of agent is given to persons, who are,cert.ainty contractors or sub-contract¬ 
ors and 'not si,mple , intermediaries. This confusion w^as felt during the 
enquiry^ aiid.'it''was very often not possible to discover the precise character 
of the'.agents.' 

Wh,at might'be said to characterise the agents When they act as con-' 
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tractors is that generally they are not so to saj^ professional contractors ; as 
they are not paid bj’' their employer; they charge the needlewomen they 
recruit as fair a price as possible .for their services; the difference between 
the prices paid to them and those they themselves pay are generally ve,iy 
slight, and the small amount they keep for themselves gives them a financial 
position that wmild seem to be appreciably iiiferiortothat of the real agents. 

That they are paid hs nearty as possible the value of their services is 
certain. One of the reasons of their modest charges is the increasing 
number of agents. We must note this increasing number of agents, as also 
of principals and contractors at least in the regions where the organization 
of the depots’is habitual. In Indre, Cher and Sarthe, this increase is 
afiirmed by a large number of the persons examined ; in many unimportant 
villages there are several agents (in one place which has 760 inhabitants 
there are no less than 6) and, although the trade in underclothing is far from 
being in a state of crisis, these numerous agents, ’who compete against each 
other and take away each others' employees, soon cease to siippW their 
employers with enough goods or with articles produced siifiiciently cheaply ; 
the employers seek for new agents (as they seek for new-contractors) in local¬ 
ities or regions to ’^^^hich home industry has not yet penetrated. Under 
th^e conditions, competition between the agents assumes such proportions 
that the depots must realise a verj^ small profit if they continue to exist; 
and even needle’^^umeii ’who have undertaken the management have some¬ 
times been obliged to close their depots. 

A second reason that may ser\^e to explain the poor remuneration is 
that generally the 'uumen only consider it as an addition to their incomes. 
Targe, indeed, is the number of agents who onW engage in the manufac¬ 
ture of linen goods as an auxiliary occupation, and, like may contractors 
or sub-contractors, as their principal business engage in the sale of various 
articles. 

Of those shopkeepers who manage a linen goods business or depot, and 
those contractors or sub-contractors or agents who carry on a trade, no at¬ 
tempt has been made to draw up a list, but it was possible to collect suf¬ 
ficiently complete information on the point for a certain number of \dllages 
in the districts visited. . 

First of all, in the department of Cher, in the neighbourhood of Henri- 
chemeiit, there are it seems manj^ shopkeepers who are contractors ; and 
similarly at Saint-Amand and, above all, in the adjoining country, ’where 
many sub-contractors carry on a trade, tisualty as grocers; at Aubigny one 
of the two contractors is a grocer. At Grapay^and Saint-Outrille one out 
of six contractors is a shopkeeper, selling cloth; at Chateauneiif, a clothier 
contracts to get underclothing made, no other contractor is reported; 
at Tignites, there are some fifteen men and women contractors, half of 
them being fancy goods dealers or grocers, at Biin-sur-Auron, the pro- 
poitioii is the same, seven in over a dozen; two sell fancy goods, one only 
cloth, one groceries, Haberdasherju cloth and woodeS. shoes, one coffee, and 
another sewdng machines." 
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In Allier, it seems fiom two statements whicli confirm each other that 
the number of shopkeeping-contractors is legion. 

At Villefranche (I/)if-et-Cher), there are some ten contractors. Al¬ 
most all the men and women contractors are engaged in the sale of some 
article. Only one sells nothing at all; some of the contractors of longer 
standing carry on only an unimportant business; this is not the case 
with the new contractors ; they sell groceries or cldthes. 

At Selles-sur-Cher, it appears there are only two fancy goods dealers 
among some ten contractors ; but, in the adjoining villages, sub-contract¬ 
ors have shops, above all for sale of groceries. 

Ill Indie, all the agents of Meobecq, except one, carry on trade, and 
at Chabris a large number do. 

To sum up, we conclude (though it cannot be absolutely affirmed, 
as the enquir}^ has not given all the information it might have on 
the point) that the contractors or agents engaged in trade are to be found 
chiefly in the centre of France: Cher, Indre, Loir-et-Cher, Allier and Sarthe, 
where we ma}^ imagine so many agents and small contractors could not 
live by^ the linen goods industry alone. 

Before the presentation of this review of the districts and localities 
where there have been found contractors or agents for underclothing vflio 
are at the same time shopkeepers, it was understood that those shopkeepers 
who have taken up the underclothing business, or those contractors and 
agents who have taken to trade make their chief profits out of their trade. 
It will not be without its advantage to show, by means of example or by 
reproducing various statements, the relation these two groups of occupations 
beat to each other. 

A contractor or agent cannot live without carrying on a small trade ; 
such is the statement incessantly repeated in certain regions ; or, more 
truly, the underclothing business or depot is expected to enable the trade 
to live or prosper. 

“ It is,says a fancy goods dealer who is an underclothing contractor, 
“ the underclothing business which enables the small dealer to maintain 
himself, for it is by means of the work he himself distributes in the country 
he assures himself of the continued support of a certain clieniMe. ” 

Another fanci^ goods dealer, formerly an underclothing' contractor, 
'gave more precise information. ' According to him, if a dealer who iS' also 
a contractor is to find his profit in getting underclothing made, the needle¬ 
women he employs must agree to spend at least'half their earnings at his 
.shop ; this is often arranged, it appears; and many firms, in the depart- 
'ment,s "of 'Cher and Indre, make large profits in this way; one of them 
only gains- 2,000 frs. on 30,000 frs. worth of underclothing -it gets made a 
year, but its other business, is greatly extended on account of its under¬ 
clothing bii,siiiess, for the needlewomen are, so to say, obliged to get their 
supplies.'from.the contractor shopkeepers and it geneiall}' happens that they, 
taking* advantage of thi situation, raise their prices. ” 

An'underclothing contractor of Villefranche-sur-Cher who, at least 
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according to laer own account, does a very small trade, declares to the same 
effect: ^ 

“ Two new contractors are at the same time pedlars : tlie}^ go from 
village to village distributing work and selling groceries and haberdashery. 
The needlewomen go to the contractors who sell goods to them. They are 
T^above all attracted to t];iose who sell articles that tempt their vanity. 
To attract the needlewomen, the dealers slightly raise their piece prices^ 
and so ruin the other contractors. The dealers themselves cannot gain 
much out of underclothing; but as they arrange that the money made 
by the needlewomen is only spent with them, the^^ increase their custom 
in this way and so get their own mone^^- back. ” 

We may reproduce the following lines relating to an agent of Meobecq 
(Indre), to the same effect: “This sub-contractor, like most of her fellows 
in the country, only manages an underclothing depot, as an accessory to her 
principal business and in order to gain custom ; the women she gives work 
to prefer to supply themselves from her shop in return. The undercloth¬ 
ing business scarcely brings her in anything ; she deducts 10 %, but only 
receives from 230 to 300 francs worth of work a month. Her gross profit 
as^ub-contractor would then only be from 25 to 30 frs. a month. It may 
be understood (though the figures cannot be given) how trifling her net 
profit must be. 

Sometimes this combination of linen manufacture and trade gives no 
profits but results in a loss. The customers attracted by the offer of work 
take goods out of proportion to their gains, and to give them credit is to lose. 
On the other hand in addition to the expenses the employer must support, 
many inconveniences to which he is exposed by the needlewomen which 
make his trade difficult, his responsibility etc., have to be considered, 
so that if the women do not take enough of his goods, or rather if he is 
unable to make them spend a certain part of the money he pays them in 
purchases from him, the business is not successful and he has to stop it. 

Thus, payment in kind is the more or less necessary consequence of 
a contractor or agent engaging in trade. 


§ 2. Provisions oe the eaw of juey ioth., 1915. 

However crying this abuse is, it is of slight importance in comparison 
with those arising out of home industr3^ in the towns, where the needlewo¬ 
men no longer consider it as accessory labour, but regard it as their prin¬ 
cipal business. The excessively long hours, and the extremely low wages 
have long called for legislative intervention. This intervention, long dis¬ 
cussed and studied, took form in the law of July loth., 1915, by which 
the country needlewomen will also benefit. Its ^object is to ensure a 
minitniTm wage for women occupied at home in the underclothing business, 
who are too often jquite insufficiently remunerated. Although it very 
opportunely corresponds with the development of home manufactures 
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(overcoats, trousers, shirts, underdrawers, tents, etc.), during the war for 
the benefit of the soldiei^ it is not a law passed to meet the circumstances of 
the moment. It originated in the numerous' complaints, and numerous 
enquiries, which, in the course of many years, have revealed the decrease 
in the wages of needlew^omen -working at home. The matter has been under 
consideration for many years. » ■ ' r 

To understand the limits of the application ^ of the la-w, we, must 
consider on the one hand the persons and on the other the articles • to 
which it applies. 

With regard to the persons, the law onh’ contemplates needlev/omen 
working at home. It leaves out of consideration men working at home and 
empior^ees in workshops. How'ever, once the minimum wage is fixed for 
needlewomen worldiig at home, men working at home in the same industry 
and doing the same work, who receive wages less than this minimum, may 
sue their employers' before boards of arbitration or magistrates for pay- 
ment of the difference (art. 33#i). The civil action of associations contem¬ 
plated in article 33^ may also lie in this case. 

The law does not define’home industry, but the Circular of the Minister 
of Tabour of July 24th., 1915 gives, for purposes of indication, certain 
characteristics of paid home labour. 

The work is done to the order either of a manufacturing or commercial 
establishment, or of an iatennediaiyn It is performed in a building either 
serving as dwelling house or as an outhouse, by a finishing hand who works 
either alone or, with the assistance of the members of his or her family or 
e\"eii with that of other workers. Most usually the material is supplied 
by the establishments or the intermediaries, except in the case of 
additional supplies being purchased by the finisher. 

The \TOrkers at home thus defced are distinguished from small 
artisans also w^orkiiig at home, but directly for customers and in reality 
small principals. 

Iso distinction as to nationality is made in the law, which protects 
equalij" all men or women w-orking at home in France, whether thej^^ are 
French or foreigners. M, Berthed, the first to report on the law to the 
Chamber of Deputies, expressly states this in his report. 

The law’ again does not contemplate all home work; it applies only 
to the '‘‘manufacture of clothes,’hats, boots and shoes, imderclothing of, 
'every ■ kind, .embroidery, lace, feathers, artificial flowers and any other 
W7ork coming under the head'of clothing industiy '' (art. 33}. 

In addition to the objects mentioned above, w^e find from the prepar¬ 
atory labours that the law' only intended to include under' the name 
of' clothing indiistrjv the manufacture of clothes properly so called. 
'Especially- it does not include’under this head, manufacture' of Jew^^els and 
rosaries, or ribbon making. Still, article 33-^ makes it possible to extend 
the' lnw” so as to apply to other industries not expressly contemplated in 
.article, 33. , This, extension may be.made by Government Regulations'on 
the suggestion of the 'Superior Council 'of'.'Labour. ^ 

■The provisions, of' the law; may .be,'summarised';as follows': 
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I, — By means of a special procedure, a minimum rate of pa}/ is 
establisiied and published; 

II. — The contractors must pa'y their needlewomen at a rate at 
least equal to the niiniiiium so fixed, failing which, adjustment of the 
wages may be obtained by means of a civil suit; 

^ III. —- To facilitai;e comparison between the minimum rate estab¬ 
lished and that paid b}^ the contractor, the latter must go through certain 
formalities, and non-observance of this provision makes him liable to 
be punished by the law. 

The law contemplates three kinds of minimum wage or scales which 
it is advisable clearly to distinguish in order to facilitate the understand¬ 
ing of what follows: 

1st. A minimum time wage fixed by the labour council or the depart¬ 
mental wages committee; 

2nd. A minimum piece wage, for articles manufactured in series, 
established by the board of labour or the professional experts’ committee 

3rd. Piece prices, fixed by the contractor, which must be entered 
by him on the tickets or in the book he sends the needlewomen and in 
certain cases he must have posted publicly. 

All these wages or rates are of course independent of any provision 
of material. This is evident, by definition, in the case of the time min¬ 
imum (art 33^); it is equally true for the piece wage or rate fixed by the 
committee of experts, since by definition it must permit of the minimum 
net payment per hour for the time required for making the piece (art. 33 *)* 

The same holds good in the case of piece prices fixed by the contractor 
and posted by him (art 33^) or entered in the passbooks (art. ^330). 
This is seen in the last phrase of the first paragraph of article 33 ^ • The 
net piece prices may not be lower for the same articles than the prices 
publicly posted in accordance with the foregoing article. ” 


§ 3. Organizations CHARGED to fix the minimum wages. 


It is to the boards of labour, in the first instance, the law entrusts 
the care of establishing the minimum wages (art. 3312) as well as the time 
necessaiy for the manufacture of the articles (atk 33 ,?)- 

The labour boards in question are the advisory labour boards con¬ 
templated in the law of July 17th., 1908. As these boards are still very few 
and none of them has been created for the professions contemplated m 
the law with which we are concerned, it is at present necessary to have 
recourse to the foundation of the wages committees and professional com¬ 
mittees of experts, by which according to the law they may be substi^ted. 

Wdges CoMMiUees. Article 33/ of the law regulates the formation of 
these,committees., . 
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It is for the prefects to arrange for tlieir creation. They must first 
establish the number of men and women employees and of employers who 
should compose the coinmittee, taking into consideration the importance 
of the interests at stake and after consulting on the matter with the 
labour inspection department and competent persons belonging to the 
professional group concerned. 

The number of members of each class may vary from two to four and 
:^iust be the same for both classes. 

They must then cause the members to be nominated. Two cases will 
present themselves : 

{^) If there are arbitration boards having jurisdiction in the depart¬ 
ment, the prefect must invite the presidents and vice presidents of the 
sections of these boards to nominate the emplo^^ers and employees to sit 
on the committee. The law has not stated how this nomination is to be 
made. By analogy with article 33g, which contemplates a meeting of pre¬ 
sidents and vice presidents of sections of the arbitration boards to de¬ 
signate members of local committees of experts, the Mnister of Tabour 
judges that it is best to follow the same procedure in the appointment 
of the members of the departmental vrages committee. It is, besides, 
easier to obtain the agreement desired b}’ the law in such a meeting, than 
when the parties concerned are consulted separately. 

It may be admitted that the agreement is attained in the case of a 
candidate w’^ho has the ma jorit^^ of the votes of the arbiters who are masters 
and of those who are emplo^'ees. 

The candidates elected must be engaged in the industries contemplated 
in the law- under consideration, that is to say, until paragraph 2 of article 
33#! comes into force, in clothing manufacture. It is the only condition 
necessary for election. It is not absolutely necessary that the employers 
appointed should give out work to be done at home, nor that the em¬ 
ployees should belong to the class of household w^orkers; it is enough 
that both be engaged in the above industries. It is, however, recognised 
as desirable that the choice should fall on persons belonging to the special 
industries the work of which is in question. It is also recognised as de¬ 
sirable as far as it is possible, in order to facilitate the work and limit the 
expenditure, that those persons should be in preference chosen who live in 
the town in which the sittings of the coinmittee are held. 

(h) in the absence of arbitration boards, or if the presidents and vice- 
presidents have been unable to agree,- the prefect must -advise the president 
of the civil court of the chief town of the department and beg him to de¬ 
signate the members. - 

; If in the meetings of presidents- and vice-presidents persons not be¬ 
longing to the clothing, industry have been designated; or if, generall}^, 
less, than all the employers or employees than are required for the committee 
' have been designated^the president of'the civil court must likewise complete 
the fist and'supply the-missing names, as in. the case of no agreement being 
come 'to.- ' 
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The law has not expressly fixed the term of office of the members of the 
committee. But as the minimum wage must be revised, according to art¬ 
icle 33^, at least every three years, the circular of ?he Minister of habour 
prescribes that as a rule the committees shall be .appointed evet}^ three 
years. This period is also that fixed by the law in the case of the councillor 
to^the court of cassation charged to preside over the central committee 
that shall judge in the last resort (art. 33/.). bet us add that there is no¬ 
thing to prevent the members of the departmental committees being reap-^ 
pointed at the end of each three years. 

The presidency of the departmental wages committee is assigned by 
the law to the magistrate or the senior magistrate in office in the chief 
town of the department. Therefore he must see that the business is pro- 
perl\ conducted. 

A decree of the prefects informs those concerned of the institution 
of the departmental wages committee and its composition. It establishes 
the term for which the members are appointed and from what date and 
indicates, if need be, the measures taken to facilitate its mission. A later 
decree piublishes the result of the nomination of members regularly made, 
giving the names. 

Professional Committees of Experts. — In the absence of labour boards, 
that is to say in most cases, the prefects will have to institute in each de¬ 
partment one or more committees, called professional committees of experts. 
(art. 33 1?). 

The prefects must decide in what centres and for what professions such 
committees must be formed and fix the limits of their jurisdiction. They 
must consult persons qualffied to represent the professions, and the profess¬ 
ional groups concerned ; they must also consult the wages committee and 
the labour inspector. On account of their technical mission, these commit¬ 
tees of experts may be as numerous as there are clearly distinguished cloth¬ 
ing industries carried on in the district. 

In appointing the members of the professional committees, the pre¬ 
fects ^all follow the procedure indicated above for the departmental 
wages committees. One difference, however, is to be noted. When there are 
no arbitration boards in the department or if the employer and employee 
presidents have not been able to agree, it is the prefect who must appoint 
the members of the committee of experts. For the purpose the depart¬ 
mental wages committee must be consulted. 

The remarks made in the case of the departmental wages committees 
in regard to professional speciality and residence are in this case even more 
insisted on, and, in respect to residence, it is easier to conform to them. 

Central Commission. — In order to decide in the last resort in regard 
to protests against the decisions of the labour councils, wages committees 
and committees of experts, a central commission is established at the De¬ 
partment of babour. ^ 

This commission must include, for each case dealt with, two mehffiers 
(an employer and an employee) of the labour council or the departmental 
committee that has fixed the minimum wage. 


7 
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§ 4. Working of the committees. 


The meetings of the departmental wages committee and the professional 
committees of experts are called by the magistrate, who is president and 
fixes the agenda. The Government must not intervene in their labours. 
^It must, however, facilitate their work, as far as possible, providing them 
with the offices, documents, and the office furniture required. At their 
desire it shall place, as far as is possible, an emplo3''ee'*at their disposal 
to expedite the work of the secretariat. Among the documents to be 
communicated to the committees are, in the first place, the memoranda 
attached, by virtue of the decree of August loth., 1S99, to the contracts 
of purchase made by the State, the Departments, the Communes, and the 
public charity establishments. A very large number of these memoranda 
have just recently been drawm up for the supply of clothes and undercloth¬ 
ing to the army. The committees will find in them abundant recent data, 
which will greatly’* facilitate their work. 

Establishment of the Minimum Wage. — The labour boards or wages 
committees, for which article 33 makes provision, must first establish the 
rate of daily wages habituall3" paid, in accordance -with which the minimum 
wage is to be fixed. 

Article 33c indicates the rules to be followed in the matter: 

(i) WTien the home industr^^ is found in the di.strict competing with 
similar work in workshops, the dailj’’ rate of w^age established will be 
that habitually paid in the workshops to needlewomen of the same profess¬ 
ion and of average skill in performing the various kinds of work of their 
profession. In regard to the average habitual skill, which had to be ascert¬ 
ained, 11 . Berthod, who reported on the proposed law to the Chamber of 
Deputies, quoted b}^ M. Morel, who reported to the Senate, says: “Of 
course the wages contemplated must be the wages of the needlewom§.n who 
has no special qualifications giving claim to remuneration at a high rate, 
but is the ordinary’ needlewoman, who usually performs the various kinds 
'.of professional wwk. “ 

{2) A¥hen the home industry has no competitons in the district, but 
w^e find in the district or in similar districts workshops in which needlewo¬ 
men do similar work, the rate of the daih" wage of these women must be 
ascertained.. 

(3) when there is no worktop where work connected with the 

clothing industiA^ or similar work is done, either in the district under con¬ 
sideration or in similar, districts, a case which, in view of the very large and 
comprehensive sense of the expressions “ similar, work “ and “similar 
districts/'' will, doubtless-be rare, the rate of wages habitualh^ paid to 
theswomen' worldn'g®by the dar^ in the district must be ascertained. 

In , the, terms of M. Jean Morel's report, the woman working by the , 
day taken here as the' t3q)e is the unspecialised workwoman, who goes out ■ 
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by the day to do various work in other people's houses : whether licuse- 
hold work, sewing, washing or other work of similar character. " 

Establishment of the Minimum Wage. — It is^in accordance with the 
rate of wages thus ascertained that the labour boards or wages commit- 
tees fix the minimum contemplated in article 33d, tliat is to say the amount 
that piece prices must enable a woman of average skill worHng at home 
to earn in ten hours. The minimum wage thus fixed is thus a time wage ; 
it must be fixed per hour, or per day of ten hours. 

The last paragraph of article 33c orders the labour boards or wages 
committees to ^ proceed every three years to revise the minimum hourh' 
wage. 

Establishment of the Piece Price of Articles Mamifachired in Series, — 
The committees of experts instituted by article 33g are called to draw up, 
as accurately as pOvSsible, a table of the time required for the manufacture 
of goods in series, for the various articles and the various classes of work¬ 
women, in the professions or districts coming within their province. In the 
intention of the law, for the purpose the w^ork of a needlewoman of aver¬ 
age ability must be observed in the workroom. 

It must be observed that the action of the committees in selecting 
the'articles to be shown in the table is not limited by the action of the 
Government, The arbitration boards and professional unions concerned 
have an equal right to address themselves to them. The committees may 
further, ex officio, enter the articles for which it seems to them especially 
advisable to fix the rates. 

Once this table has been prepared, it is for the committee of experts, 
in order to establish the minimum wages and rates especially con¬ 
templated in article 33/^, to calculate the amount of the minimum wage multi¬ 
plied by the number of hours and fractions of hours shown in the table. 
The scale of rates must give in the case of each article three items of 
information ; wage per hour, time required, net price per piece calculated 
from the two first. 

Publication of Wages. — Article 33/^ entrusts the prefects with the 
care of ensuring the publication of the minimum wages and all piece wages 
or scales of rates ascertained or established by the labour boards and special 
committees. The law only provides for publication in the Collection of De¬ 
partmental Administrative Acts. But it is the Government Regulations 
contemplated in the last paragraph of article 33^- which shall exactly fix 
the conditions of such publication. It must be as complete and as speedy 
as possible, in order that all concerned may be ijiformed in proper time. 

Appeal against the Decisions of the Commitfees. — Article 33^ provides 
for appeal against the decisions of the labour boards, w^ages committees 
or committees of experts, ascertaining or establishing wages or scales of 
rates ; such appeal may be made to the Central Gommittee at the Dabour 
Office, the decision of which shallbe final. 

The Minister of Dabour has to receive these^ protests and fofwatd 
those to the Gommission that are in order. The Government itself has 
a right to protest agtinst niamfestly erroneous conclusions of the comrnit-- 
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tees and differences in their valuations of a kind to misrepresent the con¬ 
ditions of competition between different districts etc. 

The wages and scales of rates fixed by decision of the Central Commission 
shall be given the sanie publicity as those ascertained or established by 
the Wages Committees or Committees of Experts. 


§ 5. Abjuso^menx of salaries. 


The fact that an employer does not respect the regulations in regard 
to the minima established by the committees does not render him liable 
to criminal prosecution ; it only exposes him to two different civil actions, 
which may be independent of each other, on the part of the employees in¬ 
jured and the associations authorized for the purpose, by decree issued on 
the proposal of the Minister of Labour. 


§ 6. Formalities with which the contractors must comply. 


With the object of making it easy to ascertain the wages really paid 
by the contractors to the workwomen, the law imposes on the former cert¬ 
ain obligations enumerated in articles 33^?, 336, and 33c under penalities 
laid down in article 99^2. 

In terms of article 33^?, any manufacturer, commission agent or inter¬ 
mediary, who orders any of the work contemplated in article 3341 to be done 
at home, must inform the inspector of labour in whose section is the head 
quarters of the business. The inspector acknowledges receipt of the inform¬ 
ation to the persons above mentioned. 

The registers contemplated in the same article show the names and 
addresses of the ’women engaged in home work, by each manufacturer, 
coinmission agent or intermediary. Their form is not fixed in the reg¬ 
ulations, but they are registers, that is they are bound, and do not consist 
of loose sheets. This point is essential for the purpose of checking the 
.entries. 

The piece prices paid^ for articles manufactured in series, which the 
employer' (manufacturer, commission agent or intermediary) must publish, 
are, as has been .shown above, the net piece prices,' after deduction of the 
value of the material supplied to the^ wo,rkwomen. It is indeed necessar3‘ 
that it should .be so .. for the sake of comparison with the net minimum 
prices 'fixed by the committees. 

But it will be understood that, for the convenience of industrial 
b.asiness, the employers publish the gross piece prices, showing the amounts 
to. .'be', paid by them,, and, by the side of these, with indication of the' 
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material supplied to the needlewoman, the net piece prices resulting after 
deduction of the value of the material. 

In regard to the counterfoil pass books delivered to the workwomen, 
the text of article 33c requires: the entry in them of the gross piece prices, 
the value of the material supplied and the net piece*prices. The provisions 
of the law, however, are satisfied if the two first entries are distinctly made. 

All these formalities afid checks are necessary in order that the needle¬ 
woman may calculate her net wages, compare them with the minimum she 
has a right to, and, if need be, enforce her rights by means of a civil suit 
and also to permit of the associations concerned taking action ; that is why 
the law secures their observance under penalty. 

The law attaches great importance to the measures for the organization 
of the publication of wages. We have already spoken of the publicity con¬ 
templated in the case of wages and scales of rates ascertained or established 
by the committees. The publication of the contractors’ and intermediaries* 
scales, that is to say, the posting of them in certain places laid down in 
article 336 is also of great importance. Not only does it facilitate com¬ 
parison with the minima, but when the committees’ scales do not include 
the same articles, the contractor will hesitate to post rates that are clearly 
too low ; the prices posted will generally be the ordinary prices. , 

Exception has been taken to the obligation of the posting of series prices 
by the employer when the goods are delivered and collected at the work¬ 
woman’s private residence. It was scarcely possible to order posting by 
the employer at the needlewoman’s home. In this case the protection 
provided by the law evidently is reduced. It is for the labour inspectors 
to watch with so much the more care that the other provisions for super¬ 
vision are complied with. 

§ 7. R6ee of the eabour inspectors. 

The labour inspectors are bound to see that the contractors comply 
with the formalities laid dowm in their case. 

They have for their purpose means of control and powers they possess 
both by virtue of the new law and of the articles 105-107 of Book II of the 
Labour Code by which their general powers are regulated. They have the 
right of entrance in the offices of the home industry contractors, where the 
women wait, and in those where the material is consigned and the goods 
delivered after completion ; they may claim to gee the counterfoils of the 
tickets and the regular registers in which the entries on the tickets or in 
the passbooks delivered to the women must be accurately reproduced; 
finally, the reports they forward in proof of non-compliance with the legal 
provisions are accepted as evidence until proof to the contrary. 

They must not wait to be complained to before exercising their super¬ 
vision. Informed by means of the notice mention^ in article 331!? #f the 
names and addresses of the persons working at home, they must visit them 
to assuie themselves that the provisions for the registration of needlewo- 
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men, the posting of the piece prices and the entries on the tickets, in the 
passbooks and registers as laid down in the law are complied with. They 
shall satisfy themselves'that the net piece prices resulting from these 
entries are not inferior to those posted by the manufacturers, commission 
agents or intermediaries! They must, at the houses of a certain number of 
the needlewomen, satisfy themselves that the entries on the tickets and in the 
pass books delivered to the workwomen agree with those on the counter¬ 
foils and in the registers kept by the contractor. Their work of supervision 
is" not ended when this agreement has been established; they must en¬ 
deavour to assure themselves of the truth of these entries. If they discover 
inaccurate statements on the ticket or in the notebook in regard especially 
to the amount of work, the price per piece, the value and the kind of mater¬ 
ial left with the workwoman etc., they must prepare a report. However, 
before preparing their report they must explain to those concerned their 
diitieS; and, in the first few months, the reports shall onh^ mention specially 
serious abuses and dishonest contraventions. 

The strict duty of the labour inspectors is terminated when the}^ have 
examined into the observance of the rules laid down for contractors for 
household industry. The text of the law does not charge them to see if 
the contractors respect the rules in regard to the minimum rates. Whilst 
variation from the prices posted which the employers promise, and disagree¬ 
ment with the counterfoil books consigned to the worl^omen is considered 
as a kind of fraud entailing legal penalties, the law has made the non-pay¬ 
ment of the minimum rate a matter for civil action to be brought by the 
injured party. It would be, however, interpreting the law after too narrow 
a fashion to limit the rdle of the labour inspectors to that of reporting agents. 
By means of the various formalities, the compliance with which the law en¬ 
joins on them to check, it has given them a practical means of comparing 
the prices actiialh* paid with the minima prices. They will be led by force 
of circumstances to make this comparison and, in case of abuse, to remind 
the employers officially that the^* are acting irregularly and laffing them¬ 
selves open to legal action. ' 

There is also one case in which the conclusions of the inspectors may 
have results at least of importance for administrations ; namely, when the 
contractors are carrying out the orders of the Government, the depart¬ 
ments, communes or public establishments. In that case, the labour 
inspectors must inform the Government of any infringements of the law 
they discover, so that it may inflict due punishment upon the contractors. 

Fmally, the labour inspectors must, if "requested, assist the-prefects 
; and wages committees and committees of experts in the application of the 
other provisions,'Of the law^ and especiall^^ the ,establishment of minimum 
wages. Their ■ general' experience ,in regard to work and the abundant 
information tliey have collected iu'' recent times in regard to the wages 
.habitually paid, to women working at home in their districts^ will enable 
them'fe,give .reliable information To the prefects and committees asking 
for "their collaboration. ' '' 
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PROPOSALS FOR LAND REFORM IN WALES. 


SOURCES: 

Welsh I^and: Rural. The Report of the Welsh Tand Enquiry Committee. Hodder 
& Stoughton, lyOJidon, 1914. 


Introduction 

Ih previous numbers of tbe Bulletin (i) we have reviewed the reports 
on rural conditions in England and Scotland, drawn up by the hand En¬ 
quiry Committees appointed by the Liberal Parliamentary Party. We 
will now examine the similar report for Wales drawn up by the sub-com¬ 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sir Alfred Mond, M. P., appointed in 
1913 by a resolution of the Welsh Liberal Parliamentary Party to enquire 
into the conditions of land-tenure, housing, and agriculture in Wales. 

One of the main sources of information drawn upon by the Commit¬ 
tee was the Report, published in 1896, by the Royal Commission on Land 
in Wales, but besides availing itself of this monumental work and of the 
data scattered throughout numerous official publications, the Committee 
received a number of replies from informants and direct investigations 
were made by qualified persons. The report is drawn up in an impartial 
spirit, but, as we have reminded the reader in the case of those on England 
and Scotland already reviewed, it is the work of men belonging exclusi¬ 
vely to one political party. 


§ I. Insec^urity oe tenure. 

As in the case of the similar reports for England and Scotland, the Com¬ 
mittee considers that in Wales also insecurity of tenure is the main griev¬ 
ance of the farmer. The system of holding land on leasehold which former¬ 
ly prevailed is now almost extinct in the Principahty. 

(i) Rroposals for Eand E-eform in England and Wales. Bul&tin of Economic and Socictl 
Intelligence^ Jnne, 1914. Propiosals for I^nd Ei^otm m SQOtia.nd. Bulletin of Economic 
and Social InieIUgence, Se^^mh^T^ t 9I5> 
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The great bulk of the farmers occupy their holdings under yearly 
tenancies, terminable on six months notice. Thus there is great insecurity 
of tenure, accentuated .by the large number of sales of estates ’^vhich have 
taken place in recent years (in Wales and Monmouthshire about 30,000 
acres of agricultural Mnd changed ownership in 1912). 

Under this system a tenant farmer is liable at any moment to find 
that the farm he rents has changed hands, an'd if he elects to remain on 
under the new landlord he is likely to be rented on the improvements he 
has executed without receiving any compensation for the same. If, to 
avoid dispossession, he decides to buy, he may be induced to bid up to a 
high price to retain his home, and the purchase price is often increased in 
consideration of the value of his own improvements. Thus insecurity of 
tenure prevents the farmer from improving the land as he otherwise w’-ould ; 
it leaves him open to an arbitrary demand for higher rents ; it denies him 
security for credit; and it forces him to employ less labour and consequently 
to increase the ever growing migration to the towns. 

It is claimed that as a result agriculture is in a very backward state in 
Wales, the 3ieid of the crops being considerably less than in England and 
Scotland. 

One of the results of insecurity of tenure is to render inefiective fauch 
of the legislation enacted for the protection of the tenant farmer. For in¬ 
stance, in spite of the Act passed in 1908 entitling him to compensation for 
damage from game, the tenant farmer is seldom if ever fully compensat¬ 
ed for such loss because he is generally afraid to enforce his legal rights. 


§ 2. FAinums of existing efgiseation. 

Theoretically the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1908 has put the te¬ 
nant farmer in a better position. On paper he gets: (a) compensation for 
improvements ; (b) compensation for unreasonable disturbance; (c) com¬ 
pensation for damage done by game; {i} extension of notice to quit to 
twelvemonths; {e) a record of the state of the holding at the commencement 
of the tenancy ; (/) freedom of cropping and freedom to dispose of the pro¬ 
duce as he thinks fit, always provided that in the exercise of these statutory 
rights he does not injure or deteriorate the holding. 

Yet, notwithstanding every provision in the act, nothing has been 
done to deprive the landowner of the power to remove a tenant without 
giving any reason for Ms action; nor is there any provision to protect 
the tenant against being compelled to ^pay an'increased rental on 

his.,own' improvements.', If he. wants to get compensation for such improve¬ 
ments the only way is' for him to, quit Ms .farm. 

■ To summarise, existing' legislation does not provide adequate securi¬ 
ty vOf„.|;eiiure for the tenant farmer. It does not protect Mm against having 
to... .pay increased rent ■ on his, owm, improvements. It does not provide machi¬ 
nery: by which a fair rent can be fixed impartially. It fioes not provide com- 
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pensation for improvements or for unreasonable disturbance, or for distur¬ 
bance in case of the sale of the holding. 


§ 3. The proposed remedy. 

If. ., 

In considering purchase as a possible remedy for this condition the 
results of the evidence submitted to the Committee may be summarised 
as follows: , 

(1) There is no evidence of a general desire or organised movement 
in favour of purchasing holdings under conditions at present existing. 

(2) The Welsh farmers show a strong desire to purchase their hold¬ 
ings when put up for sale. 

(3) The desire to purchase only arises as an alternative to being 
’turned out of the holding. 

(4) The majority of Welsh farmers are without the capital neces¬ 
sary to pay the purchase price. 

On this question of purchase the Report states: '"Having regard to 
th^ economic condition of the Welsh tenant farmer we would hesitate 
very much to advocate a general scheme of purchase which would result 

in a further decrease of the capital available for working the farm. 

It is a common observation that tenants who have purchased without 
capital have taken too great a burden on themselves and are worse ofF 
than they w’-ere when tenants of large estates 

The remedy which commends itself to the Committee is that a tenant 
farmer be given absolute fixity of tenure with an independant tribunal 
or land-court to settle the following points, failing agreement betw^een 
landlord and tenant: (i) amount of rent; (2) valuation of improvements 
made by the tenant; (3) whether the landlord has provided the proper 
equipment for the holding; (4) compensation for damage done by game 
including rabbits; (5) grounds on which a tenant may be ejected; (6) 
claims by landlord or tenant at the expiration of the tenancy. 

Precedents for the establishment of such a land-court are afforded 
by the Irish Land Commission and the Scottish Land-Court. 


§ 4. Occupying owners. 

This class, although numerically small as compared to tenants, is 
of especial importance in Wales, where, much more than in England or 
Scotland, tenants incline to purchase their farms. This tendency is 
due to the insecurity of tenure and consequent fear of eviction from their 
old homes. The evidence given before the Royal Commission on in 
Wales showed that the condition of these small freeholders was in the ma¬ 
jority of cases precafioits, mainly because they had to purchase their hold- 
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ings to save their homes at a price which was often extravagant. Having 
little or no capital they have had to find the money on mortgage, for which 
they have had to pay heavy legal costs and a high rate of interest. More¬ 
over/the mortgages are frequently called in, entailing further legal costs 
in obtaining a fresh mortgage and a transfer of the old one. There is, 
however, an undoubted consensus of opinion thafi farming is better done 
by the freeholder than by the tenant; and many of the small occupying 
owners have tided over their difficulties and are now doing well. 

The great majority of freeholders in Wales are of very recent origin. 
The statistical data for 1894 showed that the proportion of land thus occu¬ 
pied in Wales was 11.8 per cent, as compared to 14.9 per cent, in England 
and 12.4 per cent, in Scotland, w'hile in 1912 it had declined to 9.91 percent, 
in Wales and to 10.9 per cent, in England. As a rule the capital for the pur¬ 
chase of these farms is proffided by a mortgage given on the farm itself, and 
the Committee reports that the usual rate of interest ranges from 3 to 
4 per cent. This is considered too hea\w a burden on the farm, and more¬ 
over the constant calling in of mortgages, which must exist wffien the mort¬ 
gagee is a private individual, involves hea\y costs which often compel 
the freeholder to sell out his holding. The remedy usually suggested is some 
form of State loan. A large number of witnesses before the Welsh band 
Commission recommended the Government to advance money on mort¬ 
gage at a low rate of interest, to include an amortisation fund. 

The Welsh hand Commission itself recommended advances not to 
exceed £. 3,000 on farms of not more than 150 acres, purchased since Ja¬ 
nuary, 186S ; such advances not to exceed three-fourths of the present va¬ 
lue of the land, at a rate of interest of 2 per cent, per annum, plus % 
per cent, for management expenses and fire insurance. The mortgage to 
be redeemable at choice in 30, 40 or 60 years, with provision enabling the 
borrow^er to repay the wfiole or any part of the loan at any time with the 
prescribed notice, a sum of five million sterling to be devoted for this pur¬ 
pose. 


§ 3. RitrAL DEPOPULATION AND THE AGRICULTURAL LABOI^RER. 

The census statistics show that since 1841 the rural population of 
Wales has steadily declined, though in the last few years there seem to 
be indications of an arrest ifi the rural exodus. One of the main causes of 
depopulation has been the change from arable farming to pasture ; and of 
late years it is to .be found in the higher wages offered in the towms and 
colliery districts., Inadequate housing- and a dearth of cottages are also 
given, as contributary causes. 

, In ^considering the status -of the agricultural labourer the Committee 
points put. that in W'ales.no hard' and fast line can be drawm between the 
labouring'and the farming classes, wffiich merge into e^ch other, wffiile the 
smallness -of.'the farms prevents the specialisation of labour. ■ The' avail- 
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able supply of agricultural labour is constantly declining, having fallen 
from 72,745 in 1851 to 43,818 in 1891 and to 38,492 in 1911. This has led 
to the employment of much inefficient labour provided b}^ boys whom the 
farmers take from the industrial schools of Eiigla^id and this in turn ac¬ 
counts ill part for the backward condition of Welsh agriculture. Tow wages, 
insufficient and defective,cottages, lack of prospects and opportunity for 
improvement are given in the Report as the main reasons for this falling 
ofi in the labour supply. 

The following table from the census returns for 1911 shows the cur¬ 
rent rates of wages. 


EarninjjS j 

N° of mbourers 

of 20 years 
of age and upwards 

Percentage 

of total 

1 

18 s. and under 19 s. per week. 

7.497 

27.4 

14 s. and under £ i per week .. 

ii,Soi 

43-2 

£ I aTid over per week . .. 

8,040 

29.4 

Total. 

27.338 

100.0 


A similar table for England shows that over 60 per cent, of all agricul¬ 
tural labourers in that country are in receipt of less than i8s. a week. Thus 
it 'wHl be seen that the wages question is much graver in England than 
in Wales. 

The Report considers that there is every probability that economic 
causes, the increased prosperity of agriculture, improved conditions of 
tenure, and combined action on the part of the labourers, will tend to raise 
the general level of wages in Wales. Still, there will remain a residuum of 
agricultural labour unaffected immediately by these causes, and it is to 
this residuum that statesmen will have to turn their attention. Cabinet 
Ministers in 1913, when outlining the future policy of the then Eiberal 
government with regard to land reform, spoke of the need of establishing 
a « minimum wage)) for the farm labourer ; and the same policy wus then 
advocated by a group of Unionist members of Parliament in a pamphlet 
entitled “A Unionist Agricultural Policy'’, as well as by the Parliamentary 
Eaboiir Party. These proposals which applied equally to Wales and to 
England, were set forth in the article on the Report of the Tand Enquiry 
Committee for England in the Bulletin of June 1914. 

The Report we are now considering expresses the opinion that such a 
minimum wage wj^ould do little to stem the tide of rural migratioh in 
Wales, and places more reliance on a policy of better housing and greater 
facilities for the laboillrer to secure land for himself. 
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# § 6 . Smaee hoedings. 


The anntial Reports of the Board of Agricnlttire show that the Welsh 
County Councils have been far less active than 4 :he Euglish in providing 
small holdings under the Act of 1908, fully described in the Bulletin for 
March, 1911. 

The total number of holdings held in Wales and Monmouthshire under 
the Act, as given in the report of the Board of Agriculture for 1913, is 801, 
an average of 61 for each county as compared to 205 for each county in 
England. Only 7 of these holdings have been sold to the occupiers, 
showing that very little use has been made of the purchase provisions of 
the Act. 

Enquiries made by the Committee showed that the failure of the 
Act to do what was expected of it in satisfying the demand of the labourer 
for land is largely attributable to the difficulty experienced in bu3dng or 
renting land at a reasonable price for small holdings, owing to the hosti¬ 
lity of the landlords and large farmers. The difficulty is increased by ethe 
fact that most of the applicants desire holdings in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of their homes. 

As a remedy to these drawbacks the Committee suggests that the 
value of land compulsorily acquired under the Act should be settled by 
a Eand-Court and that the basis of compensation should be the price 
which might be expected if the property w^ere sold at the time, in its 
then condition, in the open market, by a whling seller. 


§ 7. Co-operation. 


An important chapter of the Report is devoted to the subject of co-oper¬ 
ation. As a country of small farmers and of mixed farming Wales ohers 
a splendid field for co-operation, yet the movement initiated there in 1902 
in still in its infancy. 

The few co-operative societies confine themselves to the compara¬ 
tively easy business of buying faim requisites. They make no effort to 
market farm products, th®ugh it is in collecting, grading, transporting, 
and selling produce that the farmer has most to lose, and loses most. 

' The following figures'from^ the summary'for 1912 (the latest avail¬ 
able,, on agricultural co-operative' societies registered under the Industrial 
'and.Trovi'dent 'Societies Acts) show how undeveloped is this all-important 
phaS'C of co-operation. 

Societies for purdiase of requirements . 

Egg. po^iltry, dairy and other distributing societies 
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" The estimated membership of the Welsh co-operative societies in 
1911 was 31,021, and their estimated aggregate turnover £. i,i33;083. 
This is only a fraction of the business which they should do if the move¬ 
ment were once properly developed. 

The Report concludes that the tw'o main obstacles in the way of co- 
pperation in Wales are lack of education in co-operative methods and the 
prevalence of the credit system of purchase. 

Enquiries made by the Committee showed that the establishment, of 
a rational system of co-operative credit to enable the farmers to meet 
their liabilities promptly would be a most useful step toward improving 
agricultural conditions and promoting the development of co-operative 
bu5dng and selling. 

The pressing need is to free the farmer from the shackles of the credit 
system ; for until that is done he cannot, much as he may wish it, take 
full advantage of co-operation. 

The Report points out that on January ist, 1913, there w^eie 16,927 
sound, flourishing co-operative credit societies in the German Empire. 
On the same date Wales had none of any importance, and in their stead 
had the money-lender, the bank charging not less than 5 per cent., the 
credit auction with irtflated prices, and credit from shop-keepers, auction¬ 
eers, cattle-dealers, etc, on terms that often compelled the farmer to sell 
only to the creditor. 

Continuing under this head, the Committee points out that the fos¬ 
tering and extension of co-operation and the provision of credit facilities 
are two vastly important factors in any scheme of land reform, and confi¬ 
dently recommends the establishment of State Rand Banks on the model 
of those which have been tried with conspicuous success in Australia. 
It must not be thought that the Committee, in recommending such banks, 
is hostile to co-operative credit associations. On the contrary, it heartily 
endorses Mr. Robert Mond's recommendations that the formation of co¬ 
operative credit banks be assisted by making debts owing to such asso¬ 
ciations a first charge on the property involved, by providing small sums 
towards the expense of establishing Credit Associations, by encouraging 
the investment of certain State funds, such as Savings Bank funds in such 
societies, and by the provision of free audit. 


§ 8 . Conclusions anb recommendations. 

As the result of its investigations the Committee concludes that agri¬ 
culture in Wales is in a backward condition, due largely to insecuiity of 
tenure which makes farmers reluctant to spend money in improving their 
holdings and renders it difficult for them to obtain credit. 

High rents, apprehension of increased rent on the tenant's in^rove- 
ments, onerous conditions of tenancy agreements, all tend to depress 
agriculture. * ' ■ 
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The Committee considers that nothing short of absolute security of 
tenure, subject to certain reservations, will meet the needs of the case. 

Proposals for State^ided purchase of holdings have been brought for¬ 
ward, but the Committee deems that before such proposals are discussed 
the immediate necessity of the tenant farmer is security of tenure, so 
that he may freely put his best into the cultivation of the soil without 
hampering himself by locking up his capital m the owmetship of raw 
material. ' 

To ensure such security of tenure the Committee recommends that 
provisions similar to those of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act be 
embodied in a Land Act for Wales. This would ensure the establishment 
of a Land-Court to wLich. the Committee advocates that the following 
powders be entrusted in the absence of agreement between landlord and 
tenant: 

(^) to determine the conditions of tenancy including the period of 
renwral; (6) to fix an equitable rent; (c) to decide w-hether the landlord 
has reasonable grounds of objection to the tenant; [d] to value the tenant's 
improvements; (e) to determine the amount of compensation for damage 
done by game ; (/) to determine w'hether the landlord has failed to provide 
and maintain buildings, etc.; (g) to decide whether the landlord inay 
resume possession of the holding for non-fulfilment by the tenant of the 
covenants in the tenancy agreement or for purposes to be defined in a 
Land Act. 

As to the question of administration, the Committee is of opinion that 
Welsh agriculture presents problems so essentially different from that of 
England that the fullest benefit from legislation on the lines indicated could 
only be secured by the establishment of an independent and sufficiently 
endow^ed Board of Agriculture located in Wales and empowered to deal 
with Welsh agricultural matters. Precedent for such action exists in the 
Board of Agriculture for Ireland and in that for Scotland. 

Those w'ho have read the articles on the Land Enquiry Reports for 
England and Scotland, already published in the Bulletin, will see that wffiile 
conditions vary widely in the three countries,, the reports agree in their 
recommendations on certain essential, points., 

■ In all three cases the Committees insist on the need of full security' 
of tenure and increased facilities for securing small holdings for the tenant ' 
farmer as being the most important steps tow^ards stemming the rural 
-exodus and improving agricultural conditions. 

All three reports also incline to prefer security of tenure under the 
protection of a Land-Court to St.ate-aided or other forms of purchase by 
the' tenant, as advocated by prominent reformers of the Unionist party, 
,on the ground that the farmer can employ his capital more profitably 'in 
farming' operations, than' by locking it up in the ownership of the land. 

The, need for credit facilities, and the advisability that these be 
' developed, along' co-op^erative lines is another point on which all three 
reports' agree, and there is a consensus of opinion that if small holdings 
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are to be developed to economic advantage, co-operative methods, more 
especially in the marketing of produce, must be assiduousty developed and 
promoted by education and by the provision of ctredit facilities. 

For the time being all there proposals, which in the early months of 
1914 loomed large on the political horizon in Great Britain, are in abeyance, 
but there is little doubt that wdth the return of normal conditions they will 
again be among the foremost problems to claim the attention of the 
statesman. 



ITALY. 


AGRICUIvTURAIv SIRIKES ACCORDING 
TO RECENT OFEICIAE STATISTICS. 


OFFICIAL .SOURCES: 

STATISTICA BEGLI SaOPERI AWENETI IN IXALIA NEQIJ ANNI 1908 E 1909. {StatisUcS of StHkeS 
in Italy in the Years 190S and 1909). Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce* 
General Dhisioii of Statistics and I^abour, labour Office, Uome 1915. 

Annxjario Statbtico Italiano {Italmi Statisiical Yearbook), Second seri.es, Vol. Ill, 1913a 
Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Dmsion of Statistics and 
I^abour, Rome, 1914. 

Bollettixo dell’UfI'ICIO del Iavox^o {Bidletin of Labour Otf'ce) published by the Department 
of Agriculture, lndustr\ and Commerce. 


In our Bulletin of April, 1914, when treating of associations of employ¬ 
ers, we observed that these had arisen in Italy with the object of opposing 
resistance to the frequently excessive demands of the labour leagues for 
better terms and higher wages. These associations have become widely 
spread, because of the increase of'agricultural strikes in recent years. The 
report of an enquiry relative to the years 1908 and 1909 recently 
published by the Labour Of&ce, gives us interesting information on agricul¬ 
tural strikes in Italy, enabling us by the abundance of particulars afforded, 
closely to examine these important questions of economic life. 


§ I. Sources of notices ano data 

AND THE ECONOMIC PHENOMENA CONSIDERED AS .STRIKES. 


The above mentioned inquiry was concerned with both industrial and 
agricultural strikes. To the consideration of these latter we now confine 
ourselves. As stated in the introduction to the report, the notices collected 
were drawn from the following sources: 

*(a) from manufacturers and proprietors affected by strikes; and when 
many undertakings or firms were affected, if it was not possible to obtain 
information from all, recourse was had to those whcfwere the most pro- 
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minent either on account of the extent of their undertakings or the leading 
part they had performed in the negotiations and in resistance to the strikes. 

(b) from strikers, and when there was no ofganisation, especially in 
small rural communes, from those who through natural capacity or from 
having taken part in the strike could give information ; frequently also 
f;^om the ordinary corresj^ondents of the labour Office, and in the case of 
agricultural strikes, from the local leagues. When it was not possible to ob¬ 
tain information direct^ from the persons concerned, the Office reverted io 
the prefects, who in every case are bound to send answers to a schedule of 
questions which serve as a useful check and supplement to the notices 
furnished by the interested parties. Economic phenomena having the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics were considered as strikes : 

{a) Demands for the improvement of the conditions of labour 
made immediately to the proprietors or manufacturers by whom 
the strikers were employed; (by “conditions of labour” are understood 
those concerning labour contracts, tacit or expressed). 

(b) Abstention from work by employees. No difference is made be¬ 
tween work already begun and work to be undertaken, provided the necessity 
of this latter was evident and at a date at least approximately determinable, 
Nor is the duration of a strike, for a minimum period, nor a minimum 
number of workmen abstaining from work, nor a minimum duration of their 
abstentioii laid down as essential for the existence of a strike. Strikes are 
considered as such in the statistical tables even if they lasted only one day 
or less. 

‘A strike, though affecting more undertakings and businesses than one, 
is considered as a single strike, when, while the object is the same and the 
date approximately so, there is solidarity^ not only among the strikers but 
also among the employers, so that the result may be attributed to the total 
pressure exercised by the united abstention from work. In agricultural 
strikes, since it is difficult to ascertain the extension beyond the confines of 
a single commune, the limits of the commune are almost always considered 
as those of the extension of the strike. 


§ 2 . Geographical distribution and classification 
OF AGRICULTURAL STRIKES. 

We shall now consider in a special mannes the agricultural strikes of 
1908 (one of the years to which the enquiry was directed) . We shall subjoin 
an interesting table showing the number of agricultural strikes and strikers 
from 1881 to 1913. 

In 1908 there were in Italy 286 agricultural strikes with 173,425 
' strikers. The greater number of strikes (i 12) were among day labourers, 
the number of strikers being 56,686. ® 

The highest number of these strikes was reported from Emilia (28 with 
12,671 strikers). E^ecially important both for number and extent were 
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those in the provinces of Bologna (ii with 4,955 strikers), Ferrara (7 with 
4,495 strikers) and Ravenna (5 with 2,40^). 

Fombardy came next {23 with 7,037 strikers), among which Mantua 
held the first place j[i3 with 5,023 strikers, chiefly engaged in the 
cleaning of rice) and then Pavia (8 with 1,974) especially in Fomellina. 
In Venetia there were 16 with 3^81 strikers,^and in Piedmont 15 wii;h 
8,460. Fewer strikes {12) but with a much larger number of strikers 
(30,870) occurred among the day labourers of Apulia. Finally, if we 
except Rome, with six strikes and 2,650 strikers, the remaining strikes 
of day labourers were of little importance. In Tiiscaivy there were 3 
strikes with 248 strikers, in Umbria there w-ere 3 with S18 strikers, 
in Sicily" 3 with 761 and in Figuria i with 90. 

Little less numerous (109), but with a greater number of strikers 
(83,409) were the strikes of da\ labourers united with those bound 
by contract. Of these there w^ere in Emilia 45 with 22,264 strikers, the 
greater part being in the provinces of Parma (19 with 13,856), Piacenza 
{15 with 7,701) and Ferrara (9 with 515). In Lombardy there w^ere 29 
with 14,954 strikers. Venetia follow'S with 21 and 15,406 strikers. Apulia 
shows a smaller number (ii) but with a larger number of strikers than 
any other region (29,185) ; Foggia alone showing 8 strikes with 19,980 
strikers and Bari 2 with 9,040. These strikes occurred generally during 
the reaping season. There w^ere 3 strikes with 1,600 strikers in Piedmont 
(Vercelli). 

A much smaller number (23) than those already’* mentioned among the 
agricultural classes take place among metayers and contract labourers, 
with this difference that the number of metayers striking (13,190) was more 
than four times that of the contract labourers (3,005). 

The highest number of strikes among metayers (19 with 3,817) is 
reported from Lombardy. 

Strikes among contract labourers alone w-ere likewise most numerous 
in Lombardy (10 with 772 strikers). Venetia came next (4 with 426), 
then Apulia, Campania and Emilia with three strikes each. 

In the strikes in Emilia among day labourers, metayers and con¬ 
tract labourers, though but ten in number, large numbers of strikers 
(12,780) took part. These occurred more especially in the provinces of 
Parma (5 with 5,808) and Piacenza (5 with 5,7'6o). ' 

The same remarks ma}- be made in regard to the strikes of metayers 
■ united with day labourers (9 with 5,355) . 

The following table skow^s the geographical distribution of agricultural 
Itrikes in Italv. 
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Regions 

Strikes i 

Strikers i 

« 1 Strikes | 

Strikers 
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Piedmont. 

18 

I 10,060^ 

6.29 

5.80 

nignria. 

2 

IQO 

0.70 

1 O.II 

Eombardy. . . . .. 


' 27,5651 

29.72 

1 15-90 

Venetia. .. 

• 41 

18,9x3; 

i 4 o 3 

i 10.90 

Emilia.. . . 

1 92 

i 50,587: 

32.17 

; 34-36 

Tuscany. 

5 

248: 

1-75 

1 0.14 

Umbria. . 

: 4 

; 

1.40 

: 0.86 

Rome ... 

6 

: 2,650 

2.09 

U 53 

Campania. , 

: 3 

370 

1.05 

0.21 

Apulia. 

i 26 

5 D 320 

9,TO 

1 29.59 

Sicily. 

4 

D 034 : 

I.4O; 0.60 

Total . . . 

2&6 

^ I 73 ; 425 ' 

100.00 

1 100.00 

1 


By this table we see^tliat half of the strikes take place in North Italy 
(51.04 %) ; about two fifths (37.41 %) in Central Italy and little more than 
one-tenth (11.55 %) Southern and Insular Itahc The distribution of 
the strikers seems much more uniform : Central Italy 36.89 %, Northern 
Italy 32.71 %, Southein and Insular Italy 30.40 %. 


§ 3. Distribution of strikes accordinc to months and crops. 

The month in which strikes are most frequent is May : in this month 
105 (36.72 per cent) have occurred, due for the most part to the great 
movements which took place in the provinces of Parma (23), Piacenza (20), 
Poggia (12) and Vercelli (ii). Next comes June with 61 strikes (21.33 per 
cent). In the other months except Februar}- witji 36 strikes (12.59 per cent), 
they are much more rare. In fact, from 20 strikes in March (6.99 per cent) 
the number descends to 15 in April (5.24 per cent), to 12 in January (4.19 
per cent), 10 in July (3.50 per cent), 6 in xMigust and November (2.11 per 
cent), down to a minimum of 5 in September, October and December (1.74 
per cent). 

The distribution of strikers shows analogous feaMres- In this case also, 
May takes first place (80,047 strikers, that is 46.16 per cent) showing an 
even greater excess ®ver all the other month's, and including almost half 
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the Bumber of strikers for the whole year. June again takes the second place 
with 40,652 strikers (23.44 cent) and March comes third with 17,861 strik¬ 
ers (10.29 cent). The other months follow at irregular distances. 

As to crops w-e find that that which has suffered from the greatest 
number of strikes (58) and of strikers (49,769) is wheat; rice suffered in the 
next degree by 33 strikes (16,0^5 strikers), and lastly vineyards bj 
27 strikes (19,409 strikers). Of the 58 strikes and49,769 strikers, connected, 
as^ has been just stated, with the cultivation of grain, more than two- 
tMrds of the strikes, (41) in which nine-tenths of the strikers (45,544) took 
part, occurred at harvest. There were thirteen strikes witjr 3,3ii strikers 
during the time of threshing, two strikes with 480 strikers during the 
cleaning of the grain and two during the sowing. 

During the mowing and gathering in of the hay crops and other cattle 
foods there were 14 strikes in which 4.5:66 strikers took part. In connection 
with olive cultivation there were 6 strikes with 1,853 strikers, with that 
of citrus plants three strikes with 761 strikers, with that of maize 6 with 
1,443 strikers, and with hemp-growing 10 strikes with 973 strikers etc. 

hastly, in 31 strikes with 21,746 strikers all agricultural work was en¬ 
tirely suspended, and the livestock abandoned. 


§ 4. RESUBTS .4ND DURATION OF STRIKES. 

As to the results of the strikes, in proportion to their number, it is 
found that in many cases they are unfavourable to the workmen {23.08 %); 
an almost equal percentage (17.13 %) are slightly favourable; those on 
the whole favoiuable to the labourers or equally favourable to both sides 
form 16.08 % ; finally, omitting those strikes of which the result is 
unknown (a percentage of 14.35*), those of which the results are completely 
favourable amount to 13,28 % of the whole number of strikes. 

When we consider the number of strikers, we find slightly favourable 
results decidedly predominate (28.49 %) ; come the unfavourable 
restiits in almost the same proportion as above or 23.68 % ; we observe 
a slightly larger number of results on the whole favourable (17.48 %) ; 
with on the other hand a slightly smaller number of cases of strikes the 
results of which were equaU^r favourable to both sides (12.03 %) and 
find a considerably smaller proportion completely favourable (4.62 %).The 
.percentage in the 'case of strikes of which the results are uncertain 
remains almost the'same as above {13.70 %). 

The duration of the greater number of strikes is more than one day 
.and lesS'.than six' (3042'%), or'from six to ten days (26.92 %). Cases 
of longer''duration are less frequent: from eleven to twenty days (ii. 89%) 
from twent}-' oneto thirty (3.50 %) from thirty one to fifty (1.75 %). The 
percefitage increases perceptibly in cases of duration of more than fifty 
days (10.14 %). The percentage of strikes lasting only one day or less is 
7.34 % and that of, those' of unknown duration 8.04*/□. 
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Similar proportions have been observed as regards the numbers of strik¬ 
ers when the duration of the strike is from six to tqn days, (30.71 %) and of 
more than one day and less than six (28.67 %) ^ come the cases of 

those which last from eleven to twenty days (11.85 %), from twentyoneto 
thirty (1.72 %), from thirty-one to fifty (1.15 %), The percentage of strik¬ 
es where the strike lastsmiore than fifty days is remarkable (17.40). But 
where the strike lasts only one day or less the percentage is small (2.23 %) 
and likewise in the case of strikes of unkncwn duration (6.27 %). * 

"I 

§ 5. Examination of the demands of the strikers. 

It is especially interesting to consider the demands made by strikers. 
In all 977 demands were made in regard to the monopoly of labour, wages, 
hours, share in produce, additional pay, difficulty or danger of the work. 
Eet us consider these individually: 

(a) Monopoly of labour. This class, the most numerous and varied, 
includes 307 demands, 38 of which require the establishment of a registry 
of&^e ; to 17 of these an unfavourable reply was given, to 14 a completely 
favourable reply, 2 received an answer on the whole favourable, in i case 
the applicants received half of what was asked and in i only a very small 
part; in three cases the result is unknown. 

For the recognition of an organisation 32 demands were made; for 
joint and several liability 25, forthe exclusion of unorganised labourers, 23. 

For the abolition or limitation of the use of machines 17 demands were 
made, 15 of which were refused. There were 15 demands for the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission of arbitration, to all of which an entirely favourable 
answer was given ; 14 for labour shifts and 14 for continuity of labour ; 
13 for the right to organise and to strike, y of which received a completely 
favourable answer, 3 an answer on the whole favourable, and in one case 
the answer is unknown); 13 requested a holiday on May ist., which was 
granted in almost every case. 

Demands of other kinds are less numerous; their object is generally 
to obtain for labourers the exclusive right to work as metayers, the prohib¬ 
ition of exchange of labourers; exemption of the metayer from the duty 
of doing certain work for the land owner, or payment or increased 
payment for such work; preference to be given to local labourers; the 
exclusion of foreign labourers. ^ 

[b] Wages. Demands in regard to this are more numerous (283)than 
any others except those regarding the monopoly of labour . Of these more 
than two-thirds (199) are for increase of wages. The answer given was fav* 
ourable in 50 cases, unfavourable in 37; an answer half satisfactory was 
given in 35 cases, one favourable iu a very small degree in 34, and one fav¬ 
ourable on the whole in 27 : the answer received ii^ 16 cases is unknown. 
The next numerous class of demands is much lower, namely twenty-five 
made for equalisation of wages and thirteeen for an increase of payment 
in kind to labourers bound by contract. There were besides eight demands 
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for pa>TXLeiit by the hour, and eight for an increase of wages according to 
an annual tariff. There were six demands for pa^^-ment of wages in money 
instead of in kind, five for the observance of a tariff, four that wages should 
not be reduced, three that w'ages should not be forfeited on account of 
unfavourable weather, tw^o for payment by the da3^ instead of the 
job etc. 

(c) Hours Of work. In regard to this matter, 177 demands were made, 
ofhvliitli more than three-fourths (140) were for a reduction of the number 
of hours. The result was on the wdiole unfavourable in 59 cases; the 
completely or slighth- favourable replies -were 28 in numl>er. For a fixed 
time table a far smaller number of demands w^ere made, that is to say 14, 
eight of wdiich received a favourable answer. In eight strikes a demand wms 
made for one Iiolida^^ a w^eek and in six cases granted. Four demands were 
made that the time spent in going to work should be included in the 
hours of w^ork, 

{d] Share in the profits. In regard to this, 108 demands w^ere made. 
Thirt}^ concerned the increase of the shares in the profits and twenty-two, 
more than two-thirds of these, received entireh" favourable answers. 
Twent^'-one demands were for reduction of or exemption from expenses 
and in tw^elve cases the result Avas favourable. Next in order of frequence" 
come seventeen demands for fixing or reducing payments in kind and 
largesse, fifteen for reduction of rent, and ten for a uniform s^^stem of 
metayers* contracts. These last were all granted. Other less numerous 
demands were presented for improvements in meta}-ers* contracts generally, 
for the regular keeping of accounts betrveen landlord and tenant, and the 
.grant or better distribution of wmter for irrigation purposes. ' 

(e) Additions-to wa^es. There w'ere 89 demands made in regard to 
this. Of these 22 concerned the revision of the rents of houses inhabited 
kbourers in Parma receiving fobd and lodging. All of these were rejected. 
Next, come eighteen for insurance against accidents, ten of which received 
completely favourable answ^ers; fifteen for assistance in case of illness, 
thirteen of which were granted, and nine for higher pa^^ment for overtime 
and for'Work done on holiday’s, etc. 

(/) Dituger and difficulty of labour. In regard to this the demands 
were neither so numerous nor so varied. There were indeed only thirteen, 
of which twelve were for limitation of w^ork and one. for exemption from 
labour outside the labourers* duties. , • 

. About half of the whole iuimbe.r of demands (460 or 47.1 %) ’were pre¬ 
sented, in Xombardy, 1S8 (19.2 in Emilia, 1,34; (15,8,%) in Venetia, 91 
( 9 - 3 , %,) iu Apulia, 27 (2.8 %).in Piedmont and 22'in Rome, In other parts 
of .'the Kingdom" there w’ere few demands",r€gard.ing wages and hours. 

/ §,§„ The ',numb-Er of 'strikes''of 'agriclxtural character 

FROM iBST 'So' 1913, 'aNB .the NUMBER OF .STRIKERS. 

, Xastfy; to give an idea^of the Trequenc3^ liitensit)?' of strikes in 
Italy<. w^e. Have, reproduced from the above-mentioned statistical report 
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the following table showing the numbers of agricultural strikes and strikers 
from 1881 to 1913* But it must be remembered that the data referring to 
the years from 1910 to 1913 have been reproduced from the Annuario 
Statistico Italiano (Second Series, Vol. Ill) because the abrove-mentioned 
table contained figures only up to 1909, and the figures for 1913 are only 
pTovisional. ’ 


Tabee II. -— Number of A^rictdtural Strikes and Strikers 
from i88r to 1913. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Strikes 

Number 

of 

Strikers 

i 

i 

Year | 

Number 

of 

Strikes 

Number 

of 

Strikers 

18S1. 

I 

! 

100 

i8qS. 

36 

S ,495 

1882. 

2 

2,200 

1899 ..... 

9 

1,895 

1883. 

3 

262 

1900. 

27 

12,517 

1S84. 

10 

245 

1901. 

629 

222,683 

00 

00 

M 

62 

8,857 

1902. 

222 

146,706 

1886. 

17 

3,846 

1903. 

47 

22,507 

1887 . 

9 

2.275 

1904. 

1 208 

94»756 

1888 . . 

1 5 * 

1,366 

1905 . 

87 

43,<>95 

1889 . . . . . . 

1 

1 , 4 

i 1,087 

1906. 

342 

117,065 

1890 ...... 

1 S 

j 1,950 

1907 ...... 

377 

254.131 

1891 . 

24 

7,795 

1908. 

286 

173425 

1892 . 

1 10 

3,504 

1909. 

% 

132 

46,569 

1893 . ... . . 

iS 

12,390 

1910 . . . . . . 

j 97 

25,805 

1894 .. 

8 

4,748 

I9II : . 

1 148 

132,738 

1895 . . . . . . 

7 

1,765 

1912 . 

1 176 

1 95,841 

1896 . . . . . . 

I 

i 100 

1913 . 

1 94 

j 85,000 

1897 . 

1 . 12 

24,135 

— 

— 

j — 


This table shows that the strikes which in 1907 reached a maximum 
both as regards frequency and number of strikers (377 strikes and 254,131 
strikers), began to diminish in number in 1908, though still numerous 
and extensive, and in 1909 showed a very remarkable decrease. In 1908 
there were 286 agricultural strikes and 173,425 strikers and in 1909 these 
figures fell respectively to 132 and 46,569. In 1910 the decrease was accent¬ 
uated, but in 1911 and 1912 there was a sudden increase in the number 
of strikes, which rose from 97 to 14S and 176. But it 1913 there was^again 
a decrease, the number of strikes falHng to 94. 
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UNITED STATES. 


ITjeie proposed federae control op pubeic grazing eands.— From 
time to time during tiie past ten years bills have been introduced in Congress 
for the purpose of regulating grazing rights over the unalienated public 
lauds of the United States. The most recent bill, introduced in 1914 
by Representative William Kent of California, met with the approval of 
most of the persons and associations interested in the question. In brief, 
the Kent bill (which did not succeed in passing Congress) provided'^for 
the creation of grazing districts by proclamation, and for the issue, of 
grazing permits or licences upon the payment of certain fees. Twenty-five 
per cent, of the receipts from fees -was to be paid over to the authorities of 
the district within which the lands leased were situated to be devoted to 
the development of the public schools and the construction of roads. 
In issuing permits the claims of the actual occupants of the land were 
to be given priority. Local committees upon which the various interests 
in the land were represented were to act in co-operation with officers 
appointed |by Government in < 3 ividing the land available betw^een the 
different kinds of stock and determining the number of animals that could 
profitably be grazed. 

The need for apportioning the land between the rival intereats of sheep- 
breeders and cattlemen is clearly recognised. Where sheep and cattle 
are grazed upon the same range there is constant friction, and sometimes 
actual fighting and bloodshed, between the men employed in tending the 
flocks and herds. Moreover, the present system of unrestricted right of 
pasture over unappropriated public lands is admittedly wasteful and is lead¬ 
ing more or less rapidly to the destruction of what ought to be the 
permanent grazing value of 4 :he land. Under a system of wise regulation the 
perpetuation of the valuable range grasses could be secured, encouragement 
would be given to the development of w’-ater supplies upon which the 
value of grazing ranges so largely depends, unused areas would be opened up, 
and it WDuld be made profitable to devote attention to improvements in 
breeding.' ■ 

Tie importance 0? the question of developing the national grazing 
areas is easily realised. The^ public grazing lands ofhhe United States, 
situated almost wholly in the States of Arizona, Califomia,Colorado,Idaho, 
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Montana, ISfevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Sontk Dakota, Utali, Washington 
and Wyoming, occupy some 280,000,000 acres, csr nearly one-sixth of the 
area of the IJnited States, excluding Alaska. On this public domain are 
grazed no less than 16,000,000 head of sheep, 4,^00,000 head of cattle and 
1,000,000 horses. The high cost of living, and in particular the high 
price of meat, is already attracting attention, and if the public grazing lands 
are exploited instead of being wisely used and carefully conserved, the cost 
of living will undoubtedly continue to rise. It is calculated that under a 
system of intelligent regulation the number of sheep and cattle which could 
be supported bn the public ranges might he increased no less than fifty 
per cent., and an increase in supply of these dimensions ought to have 
an appreciable effect on the cost of meat. 

This estimate of an increase of fifty per cent, in the stock-carrying 
capacity of the public lands under regulation is made by Mr. Dwight B- 
Heard, President of the American National Dive Stock Association, in an 
article in the American Review of Reviews for September, 1915, and Mr. 
Heard supports, his opinion by referring to the results of federal control 
of the grazing in the National Forests. Some twelve years ago the grazing 
in the forests was placed under the administration of the Forest Service 
which upon taking charge instituted a system of grazing licences issued upon 
the payment of reasonable fee. The system of regulation met at the time 
of its introduction with the most violent opposition from the cattlemen 
who had had till then free use af the forest ranges, but to-day after experi¬ 
ence of the working of the system the same men are practically unani¬ 
mous in prefering regulation, while the number of head of stock grazed 
has increased almost fifty per cent. 

The experience of the state of Texas has been very similar. The graz¬ 
ing lands there have been allotted under a system of leases and now- sup¬ 
port fifty per cent, more cattle than in tlfe old days of free and unlimited 
grazing, constant disputes, occasional murder, and rapid destruction of 
valuable pasture land. 

One bill introduced in the same session of Congress as the Kent bill 
succeeded in passing the House. It was introduced by Mr. Ferguson of 
Hew Mexico and is generally referred to as the Ferguson Grazing Homestead 
bill. It provides for the acquiring of grazing homesteads of 640 acres 
within areas specially designated by the Secretary of the Interior, no area 
being designated for settlement unless the land is of such a kind that 640 
acres of it will support a family in reasonably confort. 

It is anticipated that in certain parts of the West a considerable ntun- 
ber of such homesteads will be selected, but the area settled in this way 
will in any case be but a small proportion of the total area of grazing land 
still unalienated. . 


2. —‘ DiRECTOR^OF markets appointed #IN IDAHO. — Following the 
example of the federal Government, several of the states have proceeded to 
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establish a new division of their State Department of Agriculture to be known 
under the name of the “ Pffice of Markets'’ or under some name closely 
corresponding. North Carolina has had an office of this kind conducting 
investigations for some ti 5 ne past; Texas, in 1913, granted an appropri¬ 
ation of 1 15,000 for the purpose of^ Collecting information on marketing 
methods ; Idaho has quite recently (m the sessioiT of 1915) passed an act^ 
establishing an “ Office of Director of Markets. ” 

' The Director is to be appointed by the Governor and is to hold office 
fox two years at a salary of $ 2,500 a year. Presumably his continuance 
in office depends upon his reappointment at tu'o year intervals so that he 
has little in the way of security, of tenure. 

His duties as laid down by the Legislature are to promote, in the 
interest of the public, economical and efficient production of all farm prod¬ 
ucts. ” The real problem upon which he has to work is that of marketing 
farm products, and this problem in itself is sufficient to occupy the 
uffiole of an}^ one man’s time and energ3^ It is rather unfortunate, there¬ 
fore, that a very wide scheme of work has been outlined for performance, 
and a writer in the American Economic Remew for September (Mr. A. W. 
Taylor, Washington State College) w'onld seem to have good grounds ifor 
his opinion when he S 3 ,ys that among the many lines of work which the 
Director is instructed to undertake “ little of definite value can be 
expected that will shed light on the main problem, that of marketing farm 
crops,” 

The Director is authorized to establish a service for the disseminat¬ 
ion of news regarding crops, freight rates and the charges of commission 
dealers. He has to investigate the transactions of middlemen and prevent 
fraud. He is expected to promote rural betterment and, so far as lies 
in his pow’er, to provide equality of opportunit}^ for all farmers in Idaho. He 
has further to fulfil the duties df an immigration agent, assisting settlers 
to make a wise selection of land, protecting them from unscrupulous land 
agents and prosecuting in cases of misrepresentation or fraud in the sale or 
transfer of real estate. His office is to act as a farm labour exchange and 
is authorized also to register lands for sale, charging a fee of one dollar for 
registration and a commission of one per cent, upon sales effected. 

Mr. Taylor comments upon the duties imposed upon the Director as 
foilowE, —“Muchas all these phases of agriculture need attention,it should 
be evident to anyone who considers the matter seriously that one "official 
can not attend to duties so^ varied as those enumerated and do justice to 
them.”- 

The marketing pioblem in the Northwestern states is a serious one 
and it'has ,been aggravated in the case of Idaho by^ real estate booms 
during which many settlers paid inflated prices, for land, especially for irri¬ 
gated land: Agricultural production has been largely increased by the 
influxtsf immigrants anfi demand has not kept- pace with supply. It remains 
" to be seenif a'wider market can be created for the products of Idaho farms. 
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FRANCK. 


I. —-The suppression of the fiscae privileges of bouieeeurs de 
CRU (i). — On Augtist» 26tli., M. Kibot, tbe Ministex of Finance, laid 
before the the Chamber of Deputies a bill of great importance. It aims 
at reducing alcoholism in the country districts by suppressing the fiscal 
privileges of the ho%Ulleur 5 de cru, without, however^ the producers being 
injured or the 6tate or communal finances suffering. 

In 1903, a law suppressed the privileges of these distillers, except, 
however, in regard to an amount fixed in advance for the amount 
of spirits consumed by the household. The officers entrusted with the 
supervision of the application of the law had to make search at the 
houses, and this caused such discontent in the countr}^ that in 1906 
the privilege was re-established. The provisions of M. Ribot’s bill, involving 
a thorough recasting of the fiscal system in regard to alcohol, avoid this 
difficulty. 

^ Henceforth, distilling can no longer be carried on at home. The 
stills in the possession of private persons, in regard to which the 
excise office is thoroughly informed, will be bought at the desire of the 
distillers. So there will be no more searching of houses, as there will be no 
more stills. The divStillation will be done for the small farmers in public 
establishments, such as hgve already been formed by the producers in several 
departments, especially in the Charentes district, and there the w-ork wdll 
be supervised. All the alcohol for sale, w-hatever its origin, will pay the 
same dues. The rate w^ill be raised from 220 fr. to 500 frs. the hectolitre. 
But town dues will be suppressed. For the town of Paris, where 
the 220 frs. per hectolitre are increased by 195 frs. town dues, there w^ill 
therefore be an additional charge of 85 fr. The increased charge will naturally 
be more considerable in those towns where the town dues are less or w^here 
there are no town dues. By way of compensation, the fifth part of the 
yield from the dues will be distributed among the communes in accordance 
with a table, and rural communes will be favoured. They wdll receive an 
important proportion of the excise dues, which will be the larger, as no town 
dues were levied by them. This wdll enable them to bear the decrease 
in the land tax. 

In 1900, the increase of the excise dues from 156 fr. 25 to 220 frs. had 
reduced the consumption from 1,750,000 hi. to 1,350,000 hi. It is to be 
expected that the increase from 220 frs. to 500 frs. will hav^-e an even more con¬ 
siderable effect. Reckoning the future consumption at about 1,000,000 hi, 
the Minister of Finance finds that not only wffl the State lose nothing, but 
it will collect some scores of million francs more than today, especially as 
an extra tax of 100 frs. per hectolitre will be leaded cM apentif^ and liqueurs 

(i) The bovilleur de^jcm is a land liolder or tenant JCkniaer who distills exclusively from 
wine, dder etc. of his own production. 
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The emplo^Tuent of certain ingredients in the composition of cheap 
aperitifs and liqueurs is, forbidden: especially, thuyone, salicylic ethers 
and benzoic aldehyde, which were above all used in the preparation of imit- 
ation kirsch. The propoltion of essential oils in all liqueurs is limited to 
0.50 gr. per litre. 

To protect the interests of the producers, the Government proposer 
largely' to extend the consmnption of industrial alcohol for industrial 
purposes. With this object from 1917 it uill keep the monopoly of in¬ 
dustrial alcohol, so as to obtain the fixed price necessary for industrial 
purposes. It w^ill then endeavour to find new uses for if, especially in 
connection with the motor car industry. 

Thus this great reform establishes general supervision in the case of 
alcohol for consumption and the monopoly of industrial alcohol. It is in¬ 
spired by the requirements of puhhc health and safeguards the interests of 
the producers, the trade and the Treasur^c 


2. Subventions for cultivation wuth the help of motors. A 
Decree of the Mnister of Agriculture of September ist., 1915 has just 
regulated the grant of these subventions, as under: 

Art. I. Agricultural groups of at least seven members (professional 
syndicates, co-operative societies, syndicate associations) may receive for 
purposes of experiment and demonstration, subventions from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, for purchase of machine motors for cultivation, in 
accordance with the following rules. 

These subventions may in exceptional cases also be granted to com¬ 
munes, during the war. 

Art. z. Applications for subventions must be addressed to the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture through the Prefect. They must he accompanied by 
the Prefect's report and the following documents drawn up or passed by 
the manager of the agricultural services of the department. 

(1) Descriptive estimate and price of machine as well as statement of 
the mode of payment agreed to by the supplier; 

(2) Regulations in regard to the conditions of the use of the machine; 

(3) In case of an agricultural group, two copies of the rules of the syn¬ 
dicate, society or association, and a note show^ing the number of members, 
the capital at their disposal and the bases on which the expenditure and 
cx>llective charges are distributed among them ; 

(4) In case of a commune, a vote of the municipal council authorizing 
the operation and fixing the amount of the funds by which the expense is 
to be met; 

(5) A report showing the topographic and soil characters of the region 
in wkkJi the machine is to work, the area to be cultivated, the inode in 
which it is divided and the general details of the plan.^ 

Art. 3. The subventions are distributed by the^ Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, after consulting with a special commission composed as follows : 
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The director of agricultural instruction and agricultural services, pre¬ 
sident. ■ 

The head of the agricultural mutual credit and co-operation service ; 

A general inspector of agricultural improvenjents; 

The general inspectors and inspectors of agriculture ; 

^ The director of the n^achine experiment station ; 

The secretary of the agricultural labour commission; 

An officer of the agricultural encouragement bureau, as secretary^ 
Art. 4. The amount of the subvention is fixed in accordance with a 
table approved by the distribution commission, subject to the approval of 
the Minister. It cannot exceed the third part of the expenditure for the 
purchase of the machine, and the fourth of that amount in the case of a 
group which also applies for agricultural credit. 

These maxima may be raised respectively to one half or one third 
in the case of regions that have suffered by the war. 

Art. 6. The agricultural groups subsidised may not place their 
machines at the disposal of persons other than their members. 


3. — An INTERESTING [EXAMPEB OF THE APPLICATION OF THE SMALL 
HOLDINGS LAW. —The Saint-Omer Real Estate Credit Society held its annual 
general meeting meeting on June 29th., 1915. This society is one of the 
oldest and most important, founded for the application of the law of April 
loth., 1908, facilitating town and country workmen to obtain small holdings. 
The Real Estate Credit Societies receive, asw^e know, advances from the 
State at 2 % and lend (on the security of mortgage and life insurance) to 
persons of small means 4/5ths. of what they require either to purchase or 
build a healthy house, or purchase a field qr garden of one hectare area and 
a maximum value of 1,200 frs., vrhich they undertake to cultivate them¬ 
selves. 

The report of the board of management of the Saint-Omer Society 
shdws that since its foundation (May 2nd., 1912) the Society has made 83 
loans for an amount of 312,162 fr, 70. One of the borrowers died on 
March 27th., 1914, after having contracted a loan on January 13th. of the 
same year ; the National Insurance Institute paid the society the amount 
assured by it on his life (3,330 frs.) as soon as it heard of the death. 

Of all these loans, 63 are to be repaid in 25 years, the others at earlier 
dates, the earliest being iG years. * 

The average loan is 3,762 fr. 50, if the society advances the life insur¬ 
ance premium, and otherwise 3,277 fr. 50. 

The instalments to be paid by the borrowers vary from 6 frs, to 35 frs. pei 
month; in one case only reaching 40 frs. per month. 

It is interesting to observe that the number of the persons engaged in 
agriculture who have recourse to the Real Estate Credit Society is part¬ 
icularly large. In the statistical tables showmg the profession of the bor¬ 
rowers, farmers, agifcultural labourers, gardeners and shepherds head the 
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lists. Fourteen loans were made to members of these classes. Then come 
office and commeicial employees, 12 in number, next railway employees, 
II in nuinber etc. 

Twenty nine of th^ properties bought by means of loans from the 
societ}^ are situated in towms and 54 in the countr}^ 

(SEiamarised from the Bidleiin de I* Union Centfdle des Syndicais des A griculteufs 
de Fnint^e, August, 1915) 


4. — Agricultural institute for persons bisableu in war. — The 
Union du Sud Est 'des Syndicais Agricoles has decided, with the assistance 
of the Paul-^Iichel Peiret agricultural institution, to found an agricultural 
institute for persons disabled in the ivar, at Timonest, 7 kin. from Lyons. 

This Institute offers its services to the disabled, either definitely exon¬ 
erated from senrice as unfit, or temporarily on leave. For admission, the 
applicants must undertake to conform to the rules of the establishment 
and promise to study the methods of agricultural improvement and adapt¬ 
ation, and attempt to take part in general agricultural work according to 
their abilities. Free lodging and board wffil be assured to them by means of 
benevolent donations. 

The thought inspiring the South East Union in this action is the 
desire to show that the agricultural profession is not closed to those dis¬ 
abled ill war, that, on the contrary^, there is mor:e comfort and security for 
them to be found in it than in industrial or urban professions. It is even 
possible in fact that those who have had an arm amputated may adapt 
themselves better to agricultural than to industrial wurk. But, in order 
to encourage combatants to return to the country, who have been born 
there or are attached to it byl'amily ties or thiough property possessed 
there and to maintain themselves in their profession and in their environ¬ 
ment, it is necessary to educate them again to agriculture. This is the 
aim of the General Institute for the Disabled, founded by the South East 
Union. It will seek : 

1. to discover systems, implements and methods wffiich will enable 
the disabled to do work they perhaps believed themselves unfit for (for 
example stud}'- the methods and implements that will enable a man with 
one arm to plough). 

2. to discover and give instruction in regard to labour or cultivation 
possible for the disabled, and able either to yield them an accessory revenue, 
or even to be their sole and principal occupation (for example, beekeeping, 
gardening, arboriculture etc.),the return from wffiich, together with the pens¬ 
ion from the State will enable a disabled landowmer to work and live, 
provided he has assistance for wurk exceeding Ms strength. ■ 

(Summarised from the Bulletin de VUnion Centrale d^s Syndicats des AgricuUeurs 
de 'France. September, '1915).. ■ 
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GABON (FRENCH COLONY). 


Lanb poeicy and ^native agriculture. — On June 1915, 

the Governor of Gabun, M. Guyon, communicated to the Colonial Jn- 
stitute at Marseilles the instructions he had just prepared with a vieiv to 
the formation^ of native plantations of cacao trees and the progressive 
organization o*f the natural palm groves. The programme of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Colony consists of two quite distinct portions. 

ist. The formation the natives of cacao plantations by pre¬ 
ference on the site of palm groves, the yield from the plam trees enabling 
the cultivators to wait without anxiety for the slow^ cacao harvest. 

2nd. The progressive utihsation of the natural palmgroves in the 
neighbourhood of native villages. 

The intention of the Government is not to form immense scientific¬ 
ally organized plantations, but many little farms. It professes to be 
inspired by the example of the Gold Coast, which exports 40,000 tons of 
cacao a year and the prosperity of which is due to the manifold and persist¬ 
ent efforts of the native farmers. 

The Governor urges his subordinates to make the natives understand 
that, if they wish to improve their material conditions, they must not con¬ 
fine themselves to the cultivation of manioc and bananas for consumption. 
The work required for such cultivation does not suffice to keep the nat¬ 
ive occupied, and he remains idle a large part of the year. He must be 
brought to devote his free time to such cultivation as will bring him in a 
revenue and to profit by the wealth that nature has placed wdthin his 
reach, in the form, for example, of cabbage palms. 

. So much said, we shall now mention the practical measures the 
Governor proposes in order to promote the foundation of these small farms. 
Subject to circumstances which can only be aj>preciated on the spot, the 
Governor lays it down as a principle that, in the case of each village present¬ 
ing the necessary aptitude for production, on an average a family of 
four adults of either sex shall be required : 

1st. to plant forty cacao trees a year. This is no htB.vy task, since 
in one day a single person can easil}^ dig ten pits to receive the cacao plants 
or seeds. • 

2nd. to ensure the maintenance in good order of the plantations 
and the cultivation of the trees that has been begun, to proceed each year 
to substitute new trees, form newr plantations and progressively organize 
the plantations. This means that in eight years time, for example, a 
family, of four persons will have planted and cultivated 320 cacao trees and 
have under its charge 80 palms. At that date, tire farm would b# ready 
to give a return, aird would have about 200 cacao trees and from 60 to yo 
oil palms, altogethef 300 trees, from which a certain revenue could be ob^ 
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tailed after deduction for losses. These 300 trees would cover an area of 
less than half a hectare, as 1,000 cacao trees and 180 palms are reckoned to 
the hectare. A group 0! four farmers w'ill be able without difficulty to 
maintain a plantation of i:his area, as on European farms, one native work¬ 
man suffices for a hectare of cacao trees. 

In order to realise this programme, it is of tlje greatest importance tc^ 
prepare the natives for collective efiort. This is a condition necessary for 
the continuance of the work, the due maintenance of the plantation and the 
palm trees.. It is then important in the first place, that the plantations 
and the cultivation of palms be undertaken b}^ the difierent» villages under 
the authority of the Chief and the supervision and control of the “ chef 
de subdivision"’, who must not fail to make the native groups clearly under¬ 
stand that the profits from the labour thus demanded from them will be 
exclusively their own. 

The chef de subdivisionshall proceed in this spirit to the selection 
of suitable sites, with the assistance of the Inspector of Agriculture. The 
latter functionary will then instruct the planters in regard to the clearing 
of the land, the preparation of the soil, the planting of the seeds and trees, 
the distribution of trees for shade and shelter, the management of the 
palm trees, and the care to be given to the young plants. 

Plants and seeds will be supplied by the Agricultural Department 
and distributed freely to the planters in presence of the village chiefs. With 
this aim, the Department has this year started large nursery gardens at the 
Libreville experimental garden, and will be able j.n the next rainy season 
to supply about 100,000 cacao, trees. The manner of distribution will 
be noted in the registers of cultivation of the Subdivisions, which were 
instituted in connection with the distribution ot encouragement prizes for 
the cacao palm growers. The natives wdll be advised of the penalty 
they uill incur, if, through tb^ir fault, these seeds or plants are lost 
or not used. Under certain conditions, such an event will be consid¬ 
ered as constituting a fraud, to be punished by the native court. The 
cultivators will be further bound to conform to the technical prescriptions 
laid down by the Agricultural Inspector, and those who show themselves 
negligent or refractory may be considered as without ground refusing to 
conform to the Government instructions, w’hich is an ofience punishable 
under the Native Code. However, the Governor urgently recommends 
that severe measures be not resorted to until all possible means of 
persuasion are ' exhausted. Systematic reprisals,'^",'.he'' says, wotild 
discourage the natives. The results desired may be obtained by firmness, 
but above all by perseverance and supervision of the planters’ work. ” 

In spite of the difficult situation created for Gabun by the state of 
war,'first attempts.have been made in two districts near Libreville. The 
/experiments no\¥ being carried out in the region will serve as a basis for 
future.'efforts, and^ gradually, as cnctimstances permit, the application/of 
. the' programme w^’illffie extended' to other districts. In a few years, the 
colony "will have a respectable number of cacao tree^'and'palm trees and 
.'The crops will considerably increase the export trade. '' 
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In addition to this, not only will the foimdation of these native farms 
in no way interfere with the w^orking and the progress of those helcnging 
to Europeans, but it will be a means of increasing the prosperit}" oi the 
latter. The cacao har\^ested by the natives will be for the most part 
bought by the colonists and the produce of the palm groves will con¬ 
tribute to supply?* the factories set up by the colonisation societies. To 
these results w’e must add those which a more advanced agricultiira] educ¬ 
ation of the natives will give. The effect of the action of the Government 
will be to interest the native population to a greater extent in the vrorking 
of the soil. ^ 

The number of agiiciiltural labourers will necessarily increase, which 
■will ensure the colonisation societies of a supply of labour under better 
conditions. 


(Summarised from Expansiofi Civile, bulletin of the Institut Colojiial Marseillais 
of the first half year of 1915). 


PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 


Establishment of a department of agriculture, commerce and 
COLONISATION. — The need has been increasing^’ felt in Morocco for an 
organisation in which th^ study of the problems of colonisation could be 
centralised. General Eiautey has just founded one. A '' Dahir'' of August 
30th., 1915 sets forth its aim. 

At present, matters relating to colonisation aie dealt with b3^ various 
State services, only one of which, that of Economic Investigation and In¬ 
formation, is directly dependent on the General vSecretariat of the Protector¬ 
ate ; the others depend either upon the General Dex^artment of Public 
Works (Agricultural Services and Service of Waters and Forests), ox on that 
of Einaiiee (Domains Service and Preservation of Homersteads Service). 

I\'ow in view’of the increasing developm.ent of European interests in 
Morocco and the still greater extension the^^ will prcbabl}' attain, it is 
essential that all questions relating to colonisation shculd be made to 
harmonise, centralised, and made to depend immediately^ upon one organiz¬ 
ation. Incontestable adva.nta.ges would be derived from this in the direction 
of the rapid solution of difficulties and in the facilitations the cololonists, 
both those long established and the new’ arrivals, would have in knowing 
to whom, to address themselves and in having the somces of inform¬ 
ation and the orgaiiizations for deciding questions centralised. 

The central organization can only be the General Secretariat of the 
Protectorate, upon wffiich all the, services' relating to ■'eolonisation 'would 
henceforth directly depend, ' the Agricultural Servian. and. the'Ser\?ke' of " 
Economic Iiiformation-united',in one department', under the name of Depafi- ■; 
ment of Aiiriadture, Cq^mierce, and Colonisation^ the Waters.''a.iid 

Forests, the Domains and Preservation of:,Homesteads'Services., 
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Consequently., the dalm institutes a Department of Agriculture, 
Cominerce aad Coloiiisaliion for the Shereefian Empire which will act as a 
Service of Agriculture in the strict sense, a service of Economic Investig¬ 
ation and Iiifoiinatioii, ^nd will deal with problems in connection with the 
organization and work of Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Agricul¬ 
ture, and various similar associations of Europeans and natives, the liver- 
stock improvement and epidemic cattle disease service., that for the repress¬ 
ion of fraud in the sale of goods and the adulteration of food stuffs and agri¬ 
cultural produce, the working of industrial and agricultural chemical labor¬ 
atories, matters in connection with European and native* thrift, mutual 
aid, and credit societies and generally every question afiecting agriculture, 
commerce and colonisation. 

(Summarised from Afrique Frangaise, the monthly bulletin, of the French 
African Committee and the Morocco Committee, September, 1915). 
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UNITED STATES. 


Studies in Farm Tenancy in Texas. Bulletin of the Vnivenity of Texas. No. 21, 1915; pp. 151. 
Austin, Texas : Published by the University. 


This volume is in the main the work of members of the teaching staff 
and graduate students of the University working in the Division of Public 
\Velfare of the Department of Extension. Two out of the ten chapters 
have been contributed by workers in other Divisions of the University of 
Texas. 

The problem examined is the familiar one of the increase of farm tenancy 
during the three decades from 1880 to 1910. Throughout the United 
States in these thirty ye^rs the proportion of tenants among farmers increased 
from 25.6 to 37 per cent. In Texas tenants increased relatively from 37.6 
to 52.6 per cent. In the row of states from South Carolina to Texas, with 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to the north, three out of every five farms are 
worked by tenants, a much higher proportion than is found in any other 
considerable area in the United States. Texas may be taken as 
substantially representative of conditions withen this group. 

In the same group of states the bulk of the American cotton crop is 
grown, the great proportion of the negro farmers are found, and the evil of 
universal credit at exorbitant rates is greatest. The problem is all of a 
piece. The tenant, coloured or white, with no capital, ignorant and shiftless, 
is supplied with everything upon credit either by the landlord or by^ the 
merchant upon the landlord’s guarantee, upon condition that he cultivates 
cotton and nothing but cotton and shares the crop with the landlord. . The 
cultivator accepts the condition because he has neither the ability nor the 
capital necessary for any higher type of farming. Cotton is a laborious but 
not an exacting crop to grow: it will deteriorate if neglected, but will not be 
lost entirely by^ a couple of day's. neglect as, manyy other' crops would-'; 
Moreover, it can be turned into cash as soon as produced and it is seldom a' 
total failure.. It often, sells, it is’' true, at a price so low that the whole crop 
does not suffice to payoff the tenant’s debt to tlie,kindlordor, the'merchant,, 
but that is not looked upon as a matter for regret,/since'it ensures that 
,Ihe tenant must bind himself to, produce coti^n'again''in, the.'following year. 
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Can tMs vicious system, compounded of tenancy, easy credit at ruinous 
rates, and the single crop which exhausts the soil, be broken up ? That is 
the chief agricultural problem of the South. 

Without doubt it caii; and rre note with pleasure that the conclusions- 
of the volume before us are optimistic in tone. The writers present no 
sovereign remedy, no panacea for alLthe ills the land is heir to. They aie^, 
indeed, so conservative that their first proposal is that compulsor\^ educ¬ 
ation, be extended, and agricultural high schools established. Next they' 
insist that some simple system of registration of land titles is needed, and 
suggest that a careful study should be made of the question of instituting' 
some kind of graduated land tax and an inquiry made into the working of 
the homestead law. ■ The .writers would like to see the chattel mortgage 
abolished but recognise that it will probably survive until diversified farm¬ 
ing has been taught to the people of the South. Numerous admirable 
agencies are spreading a knowledge of stock-breeding and crop-rotation 
and the outlook in this direction is encouraging. Finally, it is proposed 
that a Land Commission should be established and should undertake the 
task of draining up suitable contracts of lease with the object of securing, 
the longer occupation of holdings and providing for the carrying out of 
much needed improvements upon the land. '' 

The volume belongs to the class of monographs which aim 
at disseminating information and building up a sound public opinion with 
.regard to import.ant questions upon which, sooner or later, it will be necess¬ 
ary to legislate. The idea is excellent, and in carrying it into practice it 
is ob'mously admsable to present sufficient statisfical data to support the' 
aigiiment in hand. But it would be a mistake in tactics to' overload 
the text with figures, and the writers of these Studies have perhaps erred in 
this direction. It is just a little difficult to see the w^ood for trees. In the first 
chapter occupying thirty-five gages w^e are called upon to examine- 
sixteen maps and nine diagrams, and this w^e fear is rather more than the 
average reader is capable of assimilating. The average reader (it is w^orth 
while remembering) is apt to become ■ either ner\mus or depressed in the- 
presence of many decimals, and even a hardened reader may be excused 
if he gazes somewhat wearily at the sixteenth map of Te.xas. 


CARVER (T. N): The. Organization of a Rur.u. Community. Pamplilet. pp. 58. 'WasLw 
ington : Government Printing Office. 19x5. 


This is a reprint of an article contributed by the distinguished econ¬ 
omist to'.the Year Book of the Department of Agriculture for 1914. Dr. Carver 
'fills the position of Adviser in Agricultural Economies to the Department 
and , prepared this study for the use of the Office of. Markets, and Rural 
Organization. ■ • ■ ; ’ 

, .'Briefly,.,Dr.'Carver here p,utlines a ,'plan, .for the,organization of, the 
'.ihembers' of a rural communify into a; number o,f, cO'inuitte's' for „ '.thepurpose 
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of carr3diig out schemes of economic and social betterment. He does not, 
of course, suggest that his plan and the schemes which he outlines shall 
forth with be adopted and put into practice in rural communities everywhere 
throughout the United States. In the first paragraph of his article he 
lays it down that there must be a clear and definite need for organization 
in a community before any part of t^e plan can hope to achieve success. 
He deprecates haste, and warns would-be reformers that careful study 
must precede action, “ A few bad mistakes and conspicuous failures, ” he 
says, “ will discredit the vrhole movement and put it back for a 
generation. '' , 

Where there is a clear need and a real demand for organized action 
Dr. Carver proposes that a central or executive committee should be 
established, which committee should direct and co-ordinate the work of 
committees appointed for specific purposes. Each and ever}^ member of 
the organization should be assigned to one or other of the committees, 
and iiaturall3^, each wuuld be assigned to the committee in the work of 
which he or she was most interested. The central or executive committee 
would be composed of the chairmen of the various separate committees, 
with a president, secretar^m and treasurer. 

* Taking the business interests of the community first as of fundamental 
importance, Dr. Carver proposes that committees should be formed to 
deal with (i) Farm production, (2) Marketing, (3) The acquisition of farm 
•supplies, (4) Farm finance and accounting, and (5) Communication and 
transport. To deal with the community's social interests committees would 
be appointed on (6) Ecfucation, (7) Sanitation, (8) Recreation, (9) Beaut¬ 
ification, and (10) Household economics. 

The central committee would direct the general polic}^ of the organiz¬ 
ation, have charge of all property either owned or rented, raise all funds 
needed, appoint all paid officers if any are needed, and conduct all correspond¬ 
ence with other organizations of a similar charater, as well as with business 
or banking houses, railwa3’' companies, manufacturers and dealers. It 
is not necessary?- fonts to follow Dr. Carver in outlining the work of the 
separate committees. The nature of the work which each is intended to 
undertake is sufficienttyindicated in its title. 

The study contains a great man3" useful suggestions and is, in fact, 
a kind of summar3^ of all the officially approved adffice, which has been 
profered to the American fanner in recent years. Some of this advice, 
perhaps, runs the risk of being disregarded on account of its complexity. 
Rural organisation must, in its beginnings, psoceed on ver3^ simple lines ; 
elaborate schemes can only be carried out when the rural communities 
have become^ thoroughty accustomed to combined effort. Dr. Carver 
"himself warns us that his own scheme-should onh^ be regarded as an ideal- 
"towards which to work. 
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AEEEN (C. E.): Greater AGRictTLTURAL Efficiency for the Black Belt of xAlaeama^ 
Ammis of ths A'men€an[Aoademy [of Political and Social Science, pp. 187-198. September,, 
1915. PMIadelpMa. 

r 

In this paper in the Annals the writer first endeavours to show in as_ 
impressive a manner as possible 3"et with scrupulbus fairness the agricult¬ 
ural situation in those counties in Alabama in which negroes form a major¬ 
ity of the population — the-so-called Black Belt/'—and then discusses 
the possibilities of developing greater agricultural efficiency in this region. 

Bor the purpose of showdng what the actual situation is, he compares 
production in 1910 in the twenty-one counties forming the Black Belt with 
production in an equal number of counties, lying north and south of the 
Belt, in which whites predominate. In the Black Belt the average prodiict- 
ion of cotton per acre was 0.27 of a bale, and of corn 10.4 bushels per acre. 
In the “ white ” counties the average production of cotton per acre was 
o.34of a bale and of corn ii.4busheis per acre. In the Black Belt the cotton 
acreage in 1910 was 51,840 acres greater and the corn acreage 140,614 
acres less than in 1900; in the white counties the acreage under cotton 
increased by 203,880 acres and that under corn decreased by 102,594 
acres in the same period. WHiere the negroes are in the majority, that is 
to say, 88,774 acres were abandoned during these ten years, while in the 
wMte comities an additional area of 101,286 acres was brought under 
ciiltivatioii. The disparity in efficiencN'however is greater than is shown by 
these figures, since it is an acknowledged fact that the soils of the Black 
Belt are naturally more fertile and better adapted to the growing of staples 
than the soils of other regions in Alabama. 

In the matter of improvements and stock which add to the capital 
value of the farms the difference is more striking. In the Black Belt, 
between 1900 and 1910, land and buildings increased in value 88 per cent., 
and implements and machinery increased 69 per cent., while in the selected 
white comities the corresponding increases were 150 and 113 per cent. 

The movement of the rural population is another useful index of the 
condition of agriculture which also serves to show how unsatisfactory is 
the situation in the negro counties. Between 1900 and 1910 the rural 
population of the Black Belt (if we exclude four border counties) decreased 
37.1 per cent., while the rural population of the white group increased 21.3 
per cent, 

^ The remedies suggested*are all of proved utility,—better educational 
facilities, definite instruction in agriculture, improved roads, co-oper¬ 
ation, These we knoiv are all capable of contributing' their, quota tO' the'' 
'■solution of the,problem of the inefficient negro farmer/ hut as Prof. Allen 
points.out they fail .' to touch,,the very,crux, of the problem., wliicb is the' 
question of the negro as cash tenant free from the landlord's supervision. 
The.negro who is left fof ,a year in undisturbed,pO'Ssessio.n.of a piece of land.,' 
wMch he can cultivate.'as seems' 'be.st to'.hiniself is the worst, of .'all farmers. 
Either general'^conditionsrof' life .in'.'the Black' Be'lt,"m!list'be so improved’. 
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as to attracts white farmers there, or the negroes must be content for at 
least some time to come to work under the direction and supervision 
of efficient white farmers. Even so it is imperative that the negro farmer 
should receive definite practical instruction in farming so that under 
the guidance of the white farmer he may gradually be raised to a higher 
^level of efficiency. As things are j:he white farmer who undertakes 
kes the supervision of fen or twelve negro share-tenants finds that his 
own standard of efficient work tends constantly to sink towards their lower 
standard. Unless his efforts to produce efficiently with negro labour are sup¬ 
ported by a Inroad scheme of instruction and education for the negroes 
themselves, he will be able to effect very^little. The dead weight of 
ignorance and indifference wdll be too much for him to raise: in time it will 
even drag him down. 


Negroes in the United States. Bureau of the Census. Bulletin 129. Washington: Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, pp. 207. 

• Ill this volume are gathered together the principal and most 
recent statistics relating to the negro population of the United States, 
derived from the Thirteenth Census and from other statistical inquiries 
carried ont by the Bureau of the Census. A similar v^okime w^as issued in 
1904 containing the data collected at the Twelfth Census taken in 1900. 

The information in the present monograph relates to (i) Population, 
(2) Agriculture, (3) Mortality, and {4) Religious Bodies. The material 
relating to agriculture is in large part published here for the first time and 
will be of special interest to our readers, who ma}" recall an article in the 
BidUtin of June, 1914, on the “ Social and Economic Progress of the Negro 
Farmers.’’ 

In 1910 there were in the United States 893,370 negro farmers, forming 
14 per cent, of the total number of farmers. This proportion is considerably 
higher than the proportion of the negro population to the total population, 
w’'hich is 10.7 per cent. The number of negro farmers increased 19.6 per 
cent, between igao and 1910, while the number of white farmers increased 
9.5 per cent. 

The average acreage per farm worked by negroes in 1910 was 47.3 acres 
as against 153 acres for farms worked by whites, while the average value per 
farm was for negroes $ 1,280 and for whites $7,299. 

Seventy-five per cent of the negro farmers were tenants and twenty- 
five per cent, owners. Among white farmers 68 per cent, were owners; 
30 per cent, were tenants, and the small remaining proportion were managers. 

In 1910110 less than gS.fiper cent, of all negro farmers w^ere to he found 
ill the South. In number of negro farmers Mississippi stands'first, followed 
in order by Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Texas, North Caxfilina and 
the other ten Sauthern states. During the decMe 1900-1910 Georgia 
advanced .’from fowth' to" second'' place. 'North.' Carolina,' Arkansas and 
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OMahoiiia also advanced in order of importance, while Alabama, South 
Carolina, Lotiisiaiia, and Kentucla' declined. 

The Director of the Census states that this volume is to be followed by 
a more complete and coijiprehensive report on the same subject. The 
Bidleiin itself reaches respectable dimensions, containing as it does more 
than two hundred folio pages, so that the fuller report will have iiiteiest® 
only for the small number of persons who are making a special study of the 
negto problem in America. 

It is interesting to learn that the statistical tables in this bulletin aie 
the work of three negro emplo^Tes of the Bureau of the Census. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREE^AND. 


The Year-Book of Social Progress for 1914-15. London, .1915. Thomas Nelson and 

Sons. S''-*. 636 p. 

“ Ill Spite of the general concentration of interest on the momentotis 
events which are now taking place on and across the seas,’' writes the edit¬ 
or of The Year-Book of Social Progress ” in a Prefatory Note, the 
publishers have decided to bring out this Year-Book as usual. Two" con¬ 
siderations may be mentioned as having helped them to this decision. First¬ 
ly, the period ending August 4, 1914, is one of gifeat importance to the 
social reformer, and one of which some record must be kept even in the midst 
of war; and secondly the after-effects of the present struggle will make soc¬ 
ial progress a more vital and pressing matter than ever when the days of 
peace come again. For that time we must be prepared and although the soc¬ 
ial progress of the future will inevitably follow’ lines somewhat different 
from those of the past, its continuity will not be broken. ” 

Admirably the Editor has carried out his task and the Year-Book is 
an ertremeiy valuable compendium of information upon all social questions 
in the United Kingdom. A chapter of 59 pages is devoted to “ The Eaiid 
Question, ” and contains not only facts and figures relating to the land and 
to the results of land legislation, but a summary of the many remedies which 
have been proposed for the admitted evils of the existing land system. 
These proposals w^e have already outlined in the Bulletin of Economic ami 
•SogM Intelligence (i), but it is^worth while quoting the statement of the evils; 
;as they, present themselves to the view of a.social reformer. Gf the three 
classes in the agricultural community, each has his own grievance. The 
landlord; says that he gets a poor return on his capital and that, consequently, 
he is frequently unable to keep his estate in.a proper condition. The farmer' 
in turn, finds labour becoming scarcer, foreign competition fiercer, mud 
eje€tmei|t, more likely',' .estates■ ate being sold' with increasing frequency, 

(i) Issues of June 1914 'and September 1915, .and'" the present %sue, ' 
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while lie lias, as ever, to facethepossibilityof a bad harvest and unfavourable 
weather, with their attendant loss of capital. These grievances are serious 
enough to the individual and we do not wish to ncinimise them, but they are 
^not. as the grievances of the agricultural labour^ undoubtedh' are, serious 
to the nation at large. The landowner and farmer have at least good houses 
and ample food, and their children h^ve enough food and clothing to make 
'^and keep them strong an 3 . healthy, even if rents and profits are notw^at they 
should he; but we certainly cannot say this about the agricultural lahci|irer 
and those dependent upon him. Moreover, it is possible to argue that low 
rents, foreign,competition and a scarcity of agricultural labour are bene¬ 
ficial to other sections of the community, but no one has the hardihood to 
assert that the insufficient diet, the had housing, and the scanty clothing 
of a large part of the dwellers in the country districts are of the slightest 
benefit to any one. The land question in the country’, then, centres around 
the condition of the agricultural labourer. 

Closely connected with the Land Question are those of Housing and 
Means of Communication which are dealt with in another chapter. 
'' A thickly-populated country, ” says the Year-Book, wants many houses 
for its people and there is an intimate connection between house and 
lafid. Land of some sort is. indispensable, but a civilized country- w'ants, 
or ought to want, more than this. The land on w'hich the houses stand 
should fulfil tw'o great conditions. Its situation should be good in itself 
and good in relation to the occupations of its inhabitants. It should be 
sufficient, both in quality* and quantity, to give those who live upon it 
a good and ample suppf5y^ of light and air, and its soil should be dry and in 
general suitable for building purposes ; and it should be so situated that its 
inhabitants can get to and from their -work without undue fatigue or undue 
loss of time. This last consideration brings in the question of means 
of communication. A cheap, frequent,^ and rapid system of transport 
is necessary to stimulate the agricultural industry^ and to enable the people 
to live amid healthy surroundings.'' 

Many" other questions connected with agricultural economy are dealt 
with in the Year-Book. In the chapter on Production and Wealth, a long 
section is given to Agriculture, and the efforts, governmental and private, 
which have been made to increase agricultural production are described. 
The wages of agricultural labour are dealt with in the chapter on the Land 
Question, but in that entitled “ Labour and Wages'' there is a section re¬ 
lating to Agricultural Co-operation. Other,, subjects treated'at length 
- are/Old Age Pensions and the'Working of thel^ational Insurance Acts, both 
of which have an important bearing upon the economic condition of'the 
agricultural'labourer. 
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Mow CAN \Vo3iEN Help to Promote Rural Interests throuCxH the Co-operative 
Movesiext. CorrespoGdence published in “ Co-operation in Agriciilture, ” London, July- 
August, 1915, 

WoMEN^'s PART' IN COUNTRY LiF^- Leading aiiide in “ Co-operation in Agriculture, ” Loudon, 
July-August, 1913- 

Tte writers of the interesting series of letters ptiblished in the J 
August number of '' Co-operation in Agriculture have by no means confined 
themselves to the restricted subject proposed to them and the title of the 
leading article on the correspondence gives a j aster idea the problem, 
dealt with. 

*\s. treated in the letters the problem has two distinct aspects — ‘ ‘ What 
can be done to improve the position of country-women?'' and Wliat can 
Tvomeii do to promote the general welfare of the country districts? 

'The former of these questions is one 'which has arisen in many countries, 
but more especially in the newer countries, such as the United States and 
Canada^ where the rural districts are still thinlj^ populated. Even in the old¬ 
er countries, 'where the rural population is more dense and there is gener¬ 
ally easy access to some neighbouring town, the position of women in coiin- 
'tiy^ districts.calls for special consideration. The ‘‘dulness of coiuftry 
life is proverbial and the problem really resolves itself into the question 
How'" can greater opportunities of social intercourse, of recreation and of 
self-improvement be brought within the reach of country women? '' 
It, is' interesting to note that the most definite suggestion put forward is 
the organisation, of a system of '‘■women's institutes " similar to that which 
,has proved so successful in Canada. 

Perhaps if one aspect of the x>roblem could be solved, the solution 
of the other aspect would foUowE and one writer shows ■ clearh^'that' she 
,'regards the question as a moral, rather than an economic; one, “Each 
woman must learn she has something to give; the best rose grower ■ can, 
make her village famous for roses, the noted bread maker can teach her 
,art to her less gifted sister, the woman to whom books mean an escape from 
the drudgerj" of life must ,heip others to the enchanted region, so that a sol¬ 
itary pride of indiridual possession will give way to the delight of imparting 
knowledge that will help others to enjoy good achievements.'"' 

From the economic point, of view the 'principal suggestions' .put for- ■ 
'ward,a,re women should'take a larger direct part in,the cultivation of' 
the land and that they should develop more largely ,those minor industries 
,,Qf; the farm — poultry-keeping, fruit and vegetable growing, bee-keep- 
etc. —' 'Which have always been to ,a great extent' in their hands.' 
"This would enable them to take a more' influential position tlmn' they at 
"present occupy in any undertaking (such, for example, as .agricultural co-, 
operative sO'cieties) wliich aim at the economic betterment ofthe rural'' 
,,:distriets. , . 

""," '1 ,'.'',Iti. -so' far as co-operation, is ,concerned• one writer remarks that''the,;,' 

'Engiish' farineris'wife is seldom reall^^ interested' in helping,to .dispose' of the'''.: 
/farm, produce ; she,seem,s tO' leave thathntirely to,her husband.',,'' 'Another, 
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following out the same idea, urges that co-operation in country districts 
should be extended to the supply of food stuffs, and adds: Make it clear 
to the women that in some line of work under?aken in conjunction with 
their neighbours, it may be possible for them to^ive the means to promote 
the welfare of their children, to give the latter a better start in life and a 
«prospect of greater ease, than they themselves enjoyed and they will not be 
slower, but probably quicker than the men to find courage and resolution 
for the experiment. " The activity of the Women s Co-operative Guilds in 
the towns is noted by yet another writer as worthy of imitation in the 
country, but ”, she sa37s “ they centre round the co-operative shop, and 
unless the latter can first be started, there does not seem to be any way 
of setting a branch of the Guild on foot.” 


GRBBCB. 


PAPAGBOKGHION (Peleus), Director of the Royal Agriciiltural Society of Greece: Agri¬ 
cultural Greece. Athens, 1915. The “ Hcstia ” Printing Office. 8% 92 pp. 5 maps. 

% 

This brochure, written in English under the directions of the Committee 
of the Greek Section of the Panama Pacific International Exhibition, 
which was held this year at San Francisco, contains a comprehensive out¬ 
line of Greek agriculture, both from the technical and from the economic 
point of veiw. ^ 

In Greece, we are told, both small and large holdings are to befound,but 
the prevailing system is that of small holdings. Typical districts where the 
cultivation is carried on by small proprietors are the Peloponnesos (Morea) 
and the Islands of the Aegean and Ionian Seas. Barge holdings exist in 
ThessaE^ and Macedonia, and are cultivated in a few cases by the owners. 
More generally, however, they are managed on the metayer system or 
leased to farmers. 

The author, who inclines to the view that both large and small holdings 
are indispensable to the agricultural economy of the country, remarks that 
large proprietorship has contributed greatly to agricultural development 
in Greece, since only large landowners have sufficient capital to introduce 
modern implements and new methods of cultivation. He notes, how¬ 
ever, the growing tendency of the small holders to combine, and the encour¬ 
agement given to them by recent legislation to form agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies. • 

Old as the countr^^ is, Greece has yet its problem of colonisation, since 
it endeavours to provide land for many Greek refugees from neighbouring 
countries. In Thessaly, in particular, which was only thinly populated, 
many families have received an adequate portion of land, a cottage, a pair 
of oxen, ploughs, seed, etc., the payment for wljjch will be spread over a 
period' of''years., , 

"^ifOGBRI ABFREDO, geriente responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 


CG-OPERATI\^E DAIRIES IN DENMARK [Coniimied). 


^{This Article has been prepared at our request by the Danish Bureau 
for the International Institute of Agriculture). 


§ 3, Co-Oi-’ERATIVE MANAGEMENT. 

The daily business is conducted by the technical manager {Mejerislen), 
who is now as a rule a trained specialist. In the early years of the co-op¬ 
erative dairies this was not the case and in many places it is not so even 
now. The younger technical managers have, however, always re¬ 
ceived thorough instruction, since they have first been employed as 
apprentices in dairies and have then attended dairy schools. Three fourths 
of all the technical dairy managers have had an education of this kind. 

The technical managers are organized in a technical dairy managers’ 
union {Dansk Mejerisiforening) for the whole country, which counts almost 
all the technical managers among its members. This union was founded in 
1887. Its object is the development of the Danish dairy industry in general 
and especially the better instruction of all engaged in it and the encour¬ 
agement of their collaboration with each othef. In accordance with this 
idea, the union not only protects the interests of the technical dairy man¬ 
agers, but to an even greater degree exerts an important action in many 
ways for the advance of the dairy industry, of which we shall speak hereafter. 
The union is divided into local circles each with its board of management 
independently conducting the business of the circle in accordance with the 
rules of the union. The organ of the union is thi: weekly paper®Moel- 
keritidenci^” 
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The technical manager is generall^^ paid in proportion to tKe amount 
of milk received in the dairy and usually has an interest in the business. 
Frequently he is paid, as if he supplied a certain number of kilograms of 
milk per i,ooo kgs. of the milk received, at the average price the dair}^ re¬ 
ceives for its milk. Oiit of his receipts he has usually to pay a certain 
percentage for consumption of fuel, light, use of furniture and other current 
working expenses. ^ f 

The technical manager himself appoints the assistants he requires and 
them out of his own pocket. 

The average receipts of a manager are, according to the returns of the 
Statistical Department, about 3,800 cr. a year ; besides this he has free 
quarters. WTien he has paid his assistants, he has about 1,950 cr. net 
income, independent of his free quarters. The payment varies extra¬ 
ordinarily, not only in its amount, but also in relation to the im¬ 
portance of the dairies. 

Both the Dairy Managers’ Dnion and the dairy unions have been 
working in recent years for the regulation of the conditions of payment 
and the grant of higher salaries, and their efforts have already had good 
results. Moreover, what was certainly highly important was that the 
dairy unions themselves encouraged the idea and took the initiative in 
fixing a scale of remuneration, which is gradually being accepted as 
establishing the minimum of pa3Tnent. 

The Dairv^ Managers’ Union has also been working to give the education 
of the apprentices a more substantial foundation and arrange for its 
supermsion, b}" the appointment of a committeo^ to examine if the course 
of instruction has been regular!}’' followed in such a way that the learner 
has had opportunit}" of making himself acquainted with the various 
branches of the work and that a certificate has been given him. 

In the co-operative dairies, the ■work of butter making is of quite the 
most importance, as the following table reproduced from the Dairy 
Statistics of 1913 -will showc 



1 Wiole 

i 

Separated Milk 
and 

utilised foi j 

,i 

1 

i Milk Received 

% 

Butter Milk 

1 % 

Sale . ..■... 

1 0.5 

2.2 

Cheese :Makiiig ..' . . . 

0-5 

4*3 

Butter Making. 

i 99.0 

— 

Rettimed to Members.■. . 

— 

j 93-5 

1 


' It is only in urban dairies and in those in the neighbourhood of 
Copenhagen that the s^le of milk is of any importance. vSome dairies, 
especially" those on the frontier, export cream to the (german dairies.. 
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Che |seiiiaking decreased considerably in the first years of the co-opera¬ 
tive dairies and still is far from having the development and importance it 
had under the older conditions of Danish dairy farming. It is for the most 
part limited to coarse Muds intended for the home market- But cheese¬ 
making is oi; consideiabty greatei importance ki the dairies of the large 
landowners and in the dairies worked in common, where it is not easA^ to 
utilise the milk in an^’ oliher way. E^'en amongst the co-operative dairies 
we ma3^ now observe a growing interest in cheesemaking. The DairA* 
Managers’ Union has especially begun to exert itself in favour of«the 
increased manufacture, bw means of the SA^stematic holding of exhibitions 
and in connecifion Avith them, the classification of the different qualities of 
cheese and experiments in cheesemaking and the keeping of cheese. 
In 1901 a special committee was appointed for the organisation of co¬ 
ordinated and scientific experiments in cheesemaking. It aims at estab¬ 
lishing a special scale of points, and its efforts are centred on the de¬ 
termination of a kind of cheese suited to the English market. If the re¬ 
sult is satisfactor}?-, it is probable that cheesemaking will assume ver\* 
much more importance for Danish dairies. 

These efiorts are encouraged bA- the State hj means of subventions 
to ihe cheese shows and the payment of the salarA^ of an expert. 

But cheesemaking can hardly become more than a profitable auxiliary 
industrAU Buttermaking predominates, and from the first everA^ effort 
was made for the adoption of the most economical methods, the produc¬ 
tion of an article as fine and as uniform as possible and possessing the best 
possible keeping qualities, and for securing the best possible conditions 
of sale. This effort has succeeded to such a degree that Danish butter is 
so uniform that it can be placed on the market under a single trade 
mark {Lurmaerke), 

The dairy industry finds a great support, in this connection, in the series 
of experiments in d airAung, which are carried out in the LaboratorA-for Agri¬ 
cultural Experiments of the Ro^ml Veterinary and Agricultural Academy. 
In this way a succession of important improvements have been attained, 
and in addition the dairies have, by means of innumerable experiments 
for the purpose of comparing and judging the Amrious lands of api)ax- 
atus constructed for the requirements of dairies, obtained guidance both 
in respect to the purchase of machinerA^ and to the use of it. In like 
manner experiments in regard to the ripening of cream led to the 
application of pure cultures of lactic acid bacteria. Es:periments in regard 
to the preA^entive effects of pasteurising on defects in butter, carried out in 
1891, induced almost all the dairies to begin pasteurising their cream, wuthin 
the next few years, with the object of gmng their butter the best possible 
keeping qualities and rendering it as even as possible. In most places the 
separated milk had been alreadA^ earlier pasteurised, so that the members 
might receive it back in a utilisable condition. Pasteurisation both of the 
separated milk and the butter milk was first ordered by law in 1898 ^nd that 
of cream for production of butter for export first in 1904, after practically 
all dairies Md adopted this process of their cwii accord. 
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A vexj effectual incentive was given to the efforts to make^/'Danish 
butter, a first class, uniform commercial article, the butter shows, of 
which there are three different kinds ; the legally established Butter com¬ 
petitions of the'Experimental Laboratory, the local shows of butter in casks 
(Bdtiendsiillineer) and tli^large annual provincial shcw^s. 

Since 1S89, a continuous succession of butter shows has been held at 
the experimental laboratory” of the \^terinary an^ Agricultural Academy. 
These shows have acquired great credit in dairy farming circles and have 
had<ra continualh larger number of adherents, so that on Januar^^ ist., 1912, 
1,078 dairies w^ere represented at them. On Januar}^ 22nd-, 1912, these 
shows became compulsory under the Law of Apiil 12th., igni, ontiadein 
butter and foreign agricultural produce, etc. The exhibiting dairies are sum¬ 
moned to submit their butter for examination by the judges regularly 
three times a year. They must at once send a "'dritteL’ (100 kilos.) of 
the day’s output of butter. This is then kept 14 da3ys before it is jirdged. 
The names of those dairies which are judged to have sent the best butter 
are published. The dairies the butter from which is judged to be bad are 
wmrned that they” run the risk of forfeiting the right to use the ‘‘J,ur- 
mserke. ” and receive instructions to seek advice from the Goy^ernment 
expert. If there is no improy^ement, the dairy^ will really- lose the abqve 
mentioned right. 

The shows of butter in casks are local shows, uLicIi as a rule 
are meant for the dairies in a single circle of the Dairy” jManagers’ 
Union, They were originally arranged by this Union, and later on by 
the dairy” unions also. In each circleffrom 6 to i^show^s are held a year, 
at wkich the butter of the sey^eral dairies is compared and judged by a 
committee of judges, consisting of the technical managers, butter exporters 
and the local dairy expert. The butter is kept 14 da37's before it is 
judged; the exhibitors do not know” beforehand the day on wdiich they 
wdll be invited to send in their exhibit. The sey^eral dairies are informed 
privately” of the results of the judging. At the end of the y”ear the names 
of those dairies are published that w^ere judged to have forw^arded the best 
butter, or the produce of which in the course of the 3^ear did not fall 
below a certain standard. 

The original object of these show”s was onh” to give the dair}?” managers 
a better knowdedge of buttei produce, since it w”as rightly” considered that 
the quality, on wEich the price depends, must be judged b}” the consumer 
alone. So the dairy” managers in rotation took part in judging under the 
direction of experienced men and specialists. This system, continued for 
years, has brought it about ^hat most of the Danish dairy” managers have 
now a good and solid knowledge of the produce in question. But it 
was soon apparent that these show”s might have advantages of another 
kind. Through them the dairy managers had an opportunity of 
inspecting and examining the produce of other dairies, of discussing the 
various 4|uestioiis of importance for their business with competent persons 
and taMng council with them. In connection w”ith the shows lectures were 
delEered and discussions opened on matters relating to dairy farming, 
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especially io butter production and they have proved themselves generally 
to be an excellent means of instruction. At the same time these frequent 
examinations as well as the experiments of the lalDoratories are a potent 
incentive to the removal of defects and the improvement of the quality 
of butter general^, ’ 

In addition to these local shows, in the three principal regions of the 
country larger butter krid cheese ‘^exhibitions are annually held. 
Only those dairies that have exliibited at all the shows of butter in 
casks held in their region are allowed to exhibit- Manufacturers of dahw 
machinery also exhibit at them. The character of these shows is above all 
competitive. Medals and honourable mentions are awarded. Altogether 
their puiqDose is rather to excite public interest than to assist the ord¬ 
inary work and on this account they have been attacked as useless, yet 
hardly fairK”; for they are certainly not without real importance; in any 
case the merchants are agreed that the butter before and after the shows 
is better than at other times. 

Whilst the shows have made it possible to compare the produce of the 
various dairies and in this way have assisted in obtaining a uniform and 
good quality of butter, the dair}'' statistical returns, making possible a com- 
parijson of the working expenses, profit and prices obtained, have been 
perhaps of no less importance. They have favoured the adoption of the 
most economical system of working and the attainment of a uniformly 
good pjrice for the butter. 

Already since 1884, in the earliest 3"ears of co-opeiative dair3dng,^in 
the desire to ascertain tl?e working expenses and net afield of the dairies 
led to the collection and publication of the balance sheets, and since 
a comparison within the limits of so uniform and special a field necess- 
arih^ proved in a high degree instructive, its interest for dair3^ circles 
was considerable and the statistics were continued and extended. \Wien 
the dairy unions were founded the}" made It one of their duties to collect 
and publish dair}" balance sheets and some of them S3"stemati ally elabor¬ 
ated the mateiial collected. 

The unfavourable butter quotations led tc the weekly publication 
since 1894 of local reports of the prices of butter received, so that each 
individual dair}^ might see if it had received prices in proportion to those 
received by other dailies. 

Since 1903 balance sheets from all parts of the country have been sub¬ 
mitted to a common S3"stematic elaboration. A Special Committee for Dairy 
Statistics consisting of representatives of the ^Central Organization of the 
Dairy Unions and of the Managers' Union, has been charged with the work 
and the State gives subventions for the elaboration of the material and its 
publication. The number of dairies that support this undeitaking and 
have sent in their balance sheets has constantly increased; they now 
number more than 700. 

On the basis of these statistical returns shMl now give a i^re de¬ 
tailed accougt of the situation of the dairies and their development in 
recent years. 
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The average mimber of milk-stippliers per dairy in 1913 was 157, the 
niiinber of cows, 958. The amount for which the dairies were insured 
against fire, which to some extent corresponds with that of the invested 
capital, was on an average 33,212 cr. Consequently, the\alueof the cap¬ 
ital invested in all Danish dairies must amount to about 40,009,000 crs. 
The debt still due pei dair}- was 1^,315 cr. The gross yearly receipts pjer 
dairy were 273,306 cis. Out of these receipts, bn an average, 36,948 crs. 
were distributed as bonus, the balance of the net profits being discounted 
and distributed in monthly instalments to the suppliers. 

The amount of milk supplied to the dairies per co\v per year was 
2.621 kgs. (To arrive at the actual afield of milk, we must add that utilised 
for household purposes, which may be reckoned at probably 10 %). This 
figure has steadilw" risen, partly owing to better feeding and partly to a 
remarkable improvement in the quality of the stock. 

The average annual yield per cow has been: 


Year Kg. 

1584 . . .. about 1,250-1,500 

1585 . » 1,750 

1898. )) 1,975 

1903. 2,425 

190S . , .. y. 2,675 

1913. )> 2,621 


This increase, together with the increase in the number oi cows, which 
'was in 18S1 900,000 and in 1913 1,300,000, has given the dairies, in spite 
of the fact that they are contir^ually increasing in number, alwavs more 
milk to treat. According to the industrial census of 1906, the amount 
of milk treated | 3 er dairy vvas about 2,130,000 kgs; according to the dairy 
statistics of 1913 it was 2,510,000 kgs. 

At the same time, success has gradually been attained in the better 
utilization of the milk. The average quantitv" of milk required to make a 
kilogram of butter has steadily decreased. 

The amount of milk |)er kg. of butter W'as: 


1S9S 

1903 

1908 

1913 


26.5 

25.6 
■25.6 

25.3 


If we carried our investigations still further back, we should find a still 
greater difference. 
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The ^ross amount received for the butter made from i,ooo kg. of 
milk was in 1913, 84.12 crs., and the corresponding working expenses 
887.8 ore. Reckoning, as is customar^^ the separated milk and butter milk 
returned to members at 2 ore per kg., the whole mifk yielded on an average 
9.5 ore net per kg. ^ 

The working expenses per 1,000 kgs. of udiole milk were distributed 
as-^ follows; 'S 


Carriage of Milk. 340.8 

Tuel.. 104.2 

Remuneration to Managei and Assistants . . 155.0 

Upkeep of Building. 12.6 

Upkeep and Renewal of Plant ..... 40.8 

Other Expenses. 234.4 


Total . . . 8S7.8 


The amonnt of these items of expenditure of course varies very greatly' 
not only^ in the dairies as compared with one another, but also in the various 
districts of the country and in dairies of different sizes. For example, the 
cost o£ carriage must necessarily^ vary^ according as the suppliers live at 
greater or less distances from each otheu. In isolated thinly peopled 
Aemter (i), it is quite 4 or 5 crs. per 1,000 kg; in others moredensely popul¬ 
ated only from 2 to 3 crs. Characteristic differences appear also in the dif¬ 
ferent districts in respect to the cost of installation and the interest on it, 
the greater or less wealth of the population, or even their spirit of economy, 
making itself felt in the matter of the installation. 

The difference in the working expenses of the large and small dairies 
is of great interest. Leaving out of consideration such expenses as are not 
borne by all dairies, such as expenditure for carts, cans (for transport), 
cheesemaking and small consignments, we find that the working expenses 
reduced in this way wili give us in some degree a true and reliable idea of 
the effect of the size of the dairy*. The results of the comparison of the 
working expenses of dairies of different sizes are shown in the following 
Table : 


(i) Denmsiik is divSed for administrative purposes into ^^Aemter. 
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Reduced Working Expenses (inclusive of Carriage of Milk) per k.ooo kgs. 

Ore per i,ooo kgs. 


3,000,000 kgs! and over.. 820.4 

From 2,500,000 kgs. to 2^,000,000 kgs^. . . . 848.6 

'' 2,000,000 2,500,000 . . . 864.6 

'' 1,500,000 2,000,000 . 881.6 

1,000,000 ” 1,500,000 ^ 937.2 

Less than i,000,000 kgs. 1,101.2 


'riie working expenses are thus considerably less for the large dairies 
than for the small ones, and they are especially" heavy for quite small dair¬ 
ies. On the contrary there is no diherence in regald to the quantity^ of 
milk required to make a kilogram of butter, nor in regard to the price of 
blitter, as between large and small dairies. 

The individual differences may' also be exceedingly great in certain 
directions, even in cases in which special circumstances onty come into 
consideration in a small degree and even taking account of the diffe¬ 
rence in size of the dairies. In respect to a single item, the cost of fuel, 
the following table shows how great the difference may be and what im¬ 
mense progress is possible in this direction. 


Average Expenditure on Fuel in Crowns per 1,000 kgs, of Milk from one 
quarter of the Dairies linth Maximum- a?idM inimum Consumption of Coal, 


Dairies 

receiving a Quantity of Milk 

of 

i One quarter i 
of Dairies ; 

; "svith Masdmnm i 
1 Consumption 

I of Coal i 

One quarter 
of Dairies 
witii Minimum 
Consumption 
of Coal 

Total Number 

of Dairies 

Over 3,000,000 kgs. 

i i 

I 112 i 

1 ' 72 

1 

j 

90 

From 2,500,000 kgs. to 3,000,000 kgs. . . . 

1 120 

CO 

00 

0^ 

’0 2,000,000 .0 V, 2,500,000 . . . 

124 i 

CO 

1 102 

1,500,000 2,000,000 ... 

; 136 

90 

i II 2 

)) 1,000,000 ''> 1,500,000 . . . 

I 152 

91 1 

124 

Under 1,000,000 kgs. 

1 1 

i i 

122 1 

170 


We see that the individual differences are greater among the small 
dairies, and this is generally* true. 
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In taese directions the dair^^ statistics have had particular importance, 
as the> have shown the individual dairies their special faults and have in¬ 
cited them to emulate those more advanced. , 


§ 4. Export of '^he butter 9f the co-operative dairtes. 


The total export of Danish dak}" produce in 1913 amounted to 
223,000,000 ci;. Of this 22,500,006 cr. represented milk and cream exported 
to Germanov and 200,000,600 crs. butter, altogether about 91,000,000 kgs. 
By far the largest proportion of butter, as is shown in the following table, 
w^as shipped to Great Britain: 


Export of Danish Butter [in '‘Drittebi” of 100 k^s). 


To 

1913 

1912 

1911 1 1910 

1 

Great Britain. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Germany. 

«» 

Switzerland. 

Other Countries. 

Total . . . 

812,867 

42,928 

12,408 

2,229 

468 : 

752,575 

3 U 333 

1 27,124 

2,031 
' 669 ’ 

797.55° j 811,426 

17,887 i 7,425 

39,050 : 25,950 

1 1,383 ; 284 

870,900 

813.732 

1 855,870 855,085 


For easier sale on the Biitish Market most of the Danish butter is 
packed in ''DritteW of 100 kgs. net. A small quantity (about i,ooo,oookgs. 
in 1913) is exported in boxes, principal!}' to England, and a somewhat 
more important quantity (in 1913 about 3,000,000 kgs.) in air tight packages 
to many different, especially oversea, countries, 

Danish butter has a firm place on the English market, as Den¬ 
mark provides quite ths. of the total amount of the butter imported there 
and twice as much as Australia, the coiintrv^ next in importance as a sup- 
pliei cf butter, can furnish. Its position m the market is rexidered even 
more firm by the fact that Danish butter is so uniform in quality and 
quantity as compared with that of other countries. There is onty a slight 
difference between the butter of the various dairies, and an almost equal 
amount is produced every week throughout the year. As a first class 
product it is also less affected by falling prices®than inferior g(y»ds. The 
butter also, thanks to the efficiency of the Danish tradesmen has become 
universally knowft in England, so that ev^ Irish dairies purchase Danish 
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butter to supplement their own production and retain their customers 
during the season when they themselves are not in a position to supply 
them. ® 

The Danish exporters have keen competitors in the large English im¬ 
porters, and since Danish®butter is often utilised by the retail dealers as an 
advertisement and sold without a profit, the middlemen's profit is generally 
reduced to a minimum, so that the dairies receive d very high price ior their 
butter in comparison with the retail price in England. 

® The butter is generally sold f. o. b. at the Copenhagen Quotation, which^ 
accordingly, is of extremely great importance. It is fixed pn the Copen¬ 
hagen Exchange by a Butter Quotation Committee composed of wholesale 
butter merchants. For some years also farmers were represented on this 
committee, but this is no longer the case. The farmers have now their own 
quotations. 

This matter of quotations for years presented serious difficulties. The 
quotation did not correspond with the prices actually paid, since the com¬ 
petition among the purchasers led to the payment of overprices, in which 
the ddiky managers had a great interest, since a part of their income 
depended upon the overprices received. In reality, the effect was to lower 
the quotation. Repeated attempts were made to remedy the evil, by including 
the overprice, but every time the inclusion vras treated as a real rise in 
price and as such charged against the buyers, while the overprices continued 
to exist. These unjustified and disproportionate increases in price excited 
great dissatisfaction in England. At one time the English merchants quite 
ceased to buy at Copenhagen quotations, so that th?se were for a time quite 
disregarded. 

Another result of the sr^'stem of overprices was that the individual dair¬ 
ies could not learn from the quotation the real ordinary price of butter,, 
which weakened their position in regard to the buyers. On their part, 
also, the farmers considered the o\%prices as a menace for the quality of the 
butter, since these ox^erprices were nominally only paid for specially fine 
blitter, whilst in fact they were everyv'here general. 

In order to proxdde a sort of check on the purchases of butter and on 
the prices paid, w^eekiy returns now began to be made of the prices received 
by each of the dairies and from these the price of fine butter wms estimated. 
These butter price statistical returns, as they were called, were first started 
by the farmers’ unions in 1894, but soon afterwards were imitated and 
extended b}^ the newly founded dairy unions; these at first undertook 
the work each in its own district, but when they had united in a common 
association they established a common butter price statistical office for the 
whole country. In 1903 the work was entrusted to the Dairy Statistics 
'/Office. 

Attempts were made to regulate the matter of quotations by means of 
various reforms, a continual endeavour being made to increase the influence 
of the farmers in establiSiing the quotations. But there was, however, no 
success in introducing a scientific basis. The qiiotatmn, on account of 
the overprice, continued low aiffi unstable. In 1912 all cd-operation between 
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the, farmers and the wholesale dealers in this field came to an end. The 
farmers started their own quotation. So there are now two quotations, that 
of the wholesale .dealers, established in accordance with news of the changes 
in the trade conditions in England, and that of the farmers, which is based 
on the information furnished by the butter price statistical returns in regard 
to the prices asked and received. 

This arrangement hqs proved sucsessfiil, for the two quotations do not 
differ greatly and complete and correct each other, so that a continual in¬ 
crease in the overprices is prevented. ^ 

Another danger by which the position of Danish butter in the English 
market wms threatened was the Danish transit trade in butter from. Sweden, 
Finland and Siberia, where Danish merchants have established an important 
butter industry. This butter, w^hich W'as less uniform and of considerablj^ 
inferior quality, was often sold in England as Danish butter or in any case 
so considered by the purchasers and in this wa}' the reputation of Danish 
butter suffered. 

This excited the wish for a common national trademark for all Danish 
butter. However the fear of damaging the profitable transit trade prevented 
legislation to that effect, and so for a long time the realisation of the idea was 
postponed. Finally an indirect means of realising the desire w’as found, indeed, 
with the help of the existing laws, as a single dairy requested authorisation 
to use a trademark and then gave other dairies the right to use it, while at 
the same time they bound themselves to take legal measures against any 
unauthorized use of it. On this basis the '"Butter Trade Mark Union of 
Danish' Dairieswas f<^unded in 1900, and in a few 3-ears it included all 
the co-operative dairies. The butter trade mark, called Lurmuerke, consists 
of four'pld Scandinavian battle trumpets (Lur) interlaced. The merchants 
showed themselves favourable to this arrangement, which had been carried 
out voluntarily. It became also evident that the trademark had a good effect 
on the sale in England and as a result of «a few^Dtosecutions, the unauthoriz¬ 
ed use of the trademark was put a stop to. It was therefore desired to ob¬ 
tain a more sure position for the trademark in Denmark and greater con¬ 
sideration for it abroad, by getting legal sanction for it and placing it to a 
greater degree tinder the protection of the Government. By the EaW' of 
March 30th., 1906, on trade in agricultural produce audits exportation, the 
Ltmnaerke was imposed as the common legal trademark for the country 
for all Banish butter and by the of igii on the trade in foreign butter 
and agricultural produce its position was still better assured, it being 
prohibited to export butter except under this trademark. 

Finally in 1912 it wms 0 fficialljr recognised fh England, through the action 
of the Banish Department for Agriculture, as the common trademark for 
Denmark, and efforts are no-w .being made to give it similar protection .in 
other countries and also to obtain international recognition of this kind 
of national trademarks. 

There is no doubt that the Lurmcarke is verj important, and the idea 
has been adoptedJn other countries; so Sweden haS' the Runenmarks. for. 
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Swedish butter and Ireland has introduced an old Irish emble^i* for Irish 
blitter. 

Considerable difficulties were put in the way of the export of butter by 
the English Butter and iMargarine Act of 1907, Section 5 of which forbade 
the import and sale of Imtter containing more than 16 % water and imposed 
fines and provided for the confiscation of all the butter bearing the same 
trademark in case of contraventionc Attempt was first made to induce dll 
the dairies to make their butter conform exactty with the requirements of 
thft English law, since the Dairy Managers’ Union strongly desired to avoid 
legal comjjulsion. But as the object could not be attained in this way, the 
Eaw of 1911, in accordance with the joint desire of the dair^ unions and the 
managers’ unions, forbade under pain of fines the export of butter contain¬ 
ing more than 16 % wmter, and the use of the Ltmnmrke for such butter. 

The Department of Agriculture can, on the recommendation of the Cen¬ 
tral Dam’ Organization, order those dairies that desire to be authorized to 
use the Lummrke to enter their butter for the butter competitions organ¬ 
ised in accordance with the law by the agricultural experiment laboratories 
and for the shows instituted by the dairy organizations. 

Most of the export is in the hands of Danish wholesale butter merchants' 
and British wffiolesale importers, but the Butter Export Unions also export 
considerably ; as we have mentioned, six of them at the beginning of 1915, 
with an annual sale of about 43,000,000 crowms, exported about one fifth of 
the total amount of butter exported. That these Unions have not increased 
more largely is due to the keen competition between the wholesale dealers 
and the English bui’ers, which considerably reduced the middlemen’s pro¬ 
fits, and thereby made the existence of such export unions less necessary. 
For all that, these unions are very important, since they serve to increase 
competition and especially in recent years have they been of no less importance 
in the matter of the quotation problem, as they have supported the farmers’ 
quotation, which is usually a iittk higher than that of the wholesale dealers. 
The export unions have been guided in their purchases by the farmers’ 
quotations and tliereb}^ have compelled the wholesale dealers to follow, the 
example, if not formally, yet' generally \drtually, through a supplementary 
adjustment,of-the difierence betw'een the wffiolesale dealers’ quotation and 
that of the Statistical Committee. Moreover, they have supplied the quota¬ 
tion committee with information in regard to the conditions of the market 
and contribute to make the quotations as reliable as possible. 

Hence it comes that the export unions seem to provide the most 
effectual means for obtaining pa^nnents really in accordance with the quality 
of the butter, which wBuId Be of the greatest importance for the production 
of butter. In the present conditions of the butter trade, these unions are 
certainly of the greatest importance in this connection. 
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5. The importance of the co-operative dairies, from the economic, 

SOCIAE AND BDUCATIONAE POINT OF VIEW. 


* The co-operative dairies have raided the price of the butter for the 
farirlers by between 40 and 60 ore per kg. In this simple fact is the to 
an understanding of their economic and social importance. This diSerence 
in price existed, at the beginning of the ten \^ears 1880-iSgo, between the 
butter of the large landowners and that of the peasants. The co-operative 
dairies have caused the difference to disappear, not only by making the 
peasants’ butter as good as that of the large landowners, but it was seen 
about the middle of the period 1890-1900 at the show's, that the butter of 
the co-operative societies was superior hi cpiality, and on the market there 
was a corresponding difference in prices in favour of the co-operative dairies. 
At the same time, there w^as a large reduction in the number of estate dairies, 
which is the best iiroof of the economic superiority of the co-operative 
dairies, and show^s that they have taken the leading position in the field 
of drirying. 

It was necessary to eliminate the above difference of price in order 
that the peasants might advantageously combine with those large Iandowuiers 
who were now^ abandoning the cultivation and sale of grain for stock-raising 
and the sale of dairy produce and it w^ould not be wTong attribute to the 
co-operative dairies the pTincipal merit of the progress realised by Danish 
agriculture in recent years. This progress might be considered from var¬ 
ious sides; its best results are seen in the immense increase of the agri¬ 
cultural exports, w’hich has been one of its effects. 

The excess of exports over imports of butter, together wdth milk and 
cream, calculated, according to the proportion of butter-fat contained, as 
if they had been converted into butter, w-as as follows: 



Year 

Millions 

of 

kilograms 

Millions 

of 

crowns 


— 

— 

— 

Average 1881-1885 . . . 

.... 11.8 

22.6 

)) - 

1886-1890 . . . 

.... 24.4 

. 43-4 

)) 

1891-1895 . . . 

.... 57-8 

69.3 

}) 

1896-1900 . . . 

.... 51-7 

98.0 

}) 

1901-1905 ... 

.... 74.8 

136.4 

)) 

1906-1910 . . . 

.... 86.5 

176.6 

1911 , 


.... 94 - 6 , 

203.1 

1912 , 


. . . 92.9 

■207,4 

193:3 • 

# 

.... * 98.6 

217.5 
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Thus the excess o£ exports over imports in the 30 years s&ice the in¬ 
troduction of co-operative dairying has increased tenfold, a result due to 
several concomitant causes. In the first place it is to be attributed to the 
increase in the stock of cows, due to the high prices fetched by butter. 

The number of dairy cows was: 


1S81 ..».^ 898,790 

1S88 . ..' ,954/^50 

1S93. 1,011,098 

1S98. 1,067,265 

1903. 1,089,073 

1909. 1,281,974, 

1914. 1,310,268 


Of still greater importance was the improvement in the qualit}^ of the 
stock which gradually took place. This, together with more nutritious 
feeding, led to the result that the yield of milk per cow increased in even 
greater proportion than the number of corvs, that is to sa}' from about 
1,750 kgs. in 1S8S to 2,621 kgs. in 1913. 

Finalhy it must be mentioned that there has been an increasing use of 
margarine in place of the home made butter in the country, which, likewise, 
has contributed to increase the export of butter. 

Together with this increased exportation of butter there was also an' 
inotease in the export of pig-meat (bacon, etc.), which in any case must 
le considered to a large degree as a by-product^of the dairies. 

The export of pig-meat w^as: 


Ivlillions 

of 

Year crowns 

Average 1SS1-1S85 27.4 

» 1S91-1895 41.6 

» 1901-1905. 71,7 

)3 1906-1910. 100.2 

1911 II9.9 

1912 145.0 

1913 * . . .. 160.3 


It has thus increased sixfold. ■ 

The change in the character of agricultural production and the immense 
increase in the production of animal produce have together resulted in 
changing Deiimaik from a fairly large exporter of cereals to a large 
and increasingly large importer of cereals and cattle foods, and this fact 
should not be lost sight of this in our estimate of the economic importance 
of the co-operative dairies for Denmark. But the following table will 
show that this increased importation is far from ■ keeping pace wdth the 
increasing" export of tnimal produce, and that the result is an increasingly 
large excess' of exports of agricultural produce- ov«r imports of agricul¬ 
tural'produce. 
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Excess o't Exports over Imports, compared with the- Excess of Imports 
over Exports, of the Principal Classes of ■ Ap'icidiural Produce and 
Agricultural Requirements. 



Excess of Exports over Imports 

Excess of .imports over 

Exports 

Total 


> 

Eivestock 

Food 

Stufis 

of 

Animal 

Origin 

Otifer 

Food 

Stuffs 

Cereals i 

Cattle 

Feeds 

Seeds 

and 

Manure 

Excess 

of 

Experts 

over 

Import's 




milions of crowns. 



1881-S5 (average) . . 

49.8 

29.4 

5-3 

3-1 

8.1 ; 

5.8 

73-6 

1886-90 . 

34*5 

63-7 

5-8 

10.3 ^ 

^ 3 - 4 ; 

6.3 

74-0 

1891-95 ...... 

33-4 

105.4 

.|.6 

24.S ■ 

15-5 , 

7.1 

g6.o 

1896-1900 ..... i 

19.2 

161.S 

4.1 

46.4 i 

19.S 

4 .S 1 

113.1 

1901-05 ..... 

28.4 

229.2 

4-1 

61.2 

39.0 

10,4 

151-1 

1906-10 . 

35-1 

1 297.S 

7-1 

77-8 i 

57-7 i 

16.6 

: 187.9 

1911^ .^ 

50.1 

359.4 

II.2 

7S.7 i 

61.7 1 

17.4 

262.9 

1912. 

45-7 

; 402.5 

15-4 

IOI.3 

75.S i 

22.2 

: 264.3 

1913 ........ 

i 0S.7 

i 427-1 

12.S 

IOI.7 

82.3 ; 

21.S 

292.8 

If the co-operative dairies have been of enormous economic importance 


for Denmark, this, considered from another |)oiiit of view, is onh^ a proof 
that they have accomplished their social work brilliantly^ For this pro¬ 
gress of agriculture and agricultural exportation only became possible 
through the association of the co-operative dairies with the co-operative 
organizations, which resulted in the small producers — the great mass 
of the rural population —sharing in the advantages of the large farmers, 
and that in a country and at a time when this had become for the 
small farmers in the most literal sense a condition of their existence. 

How far this might ha%"e happened under other conditions, is perhaps 
still open to discussion; it is at any rate certain that the dairies worked 
in common (Faellesmejeriene) would have required a considerable time 
to bring about the change, and duiiiig this period of transition there 
would have been a crisis that would have made Danish agriculture languish 
and w^ould have been fatal for the small fanners. Indeed the co-operative 
dailies could not prevent rural land falling in price, as a result of the lower 
prices of grain, but they protected the farmers, and particularly the 
small holders, from the baneful consequences, as they rendered poss¬ 
ible a kind of production, for vrhich the economic return of the soil was 
of somewhat less importance and livestock improvement and dairying 
played the most important part;'SO that the falf in price of the land 
meant no c%rrespotf^ng decrease of'incomeior the fatnier; on the contrary. 
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in the case of the very small farmers, it tended to increase. The progress 
which the co-operative dairies brought about both in respect to dairying and 
to agriculture general^, and which still further extended and secured the 
position the small Bankh farmers had obtained, could have been realised 
under no other system, for it was for the most part the result of intense 
collaboration between tfie co-operative dairies, such as cannot be imagined 
among competitive iiiidvrtakings, was based on relations of confidence 
between the dairy and its suppliers such as private business undertakings 
cannot create. 

* To this it must be added that the co-operative dairies played an im¬ 
portant part as precursors and examples for the numerous co-operative 
associations formed in other spheres, sometimes also giving them direct 
support; we must specially mention in this connection the co-operative 
bacon factories and feediug-stuffs societies. 

Hence the co-operative dairies may claim the chief merit for the fact 
that the small farmers were placed in a position to obtain also in other 
departments the economic and technical advantages enjo3md b}’' the large 
farmers working on industrial lines. 

From the social point of view, the co-operative dairies have contributed 
directh* and indirecth^ to protect the numerous class of small farmers agsiinst 
a disastrous crisis, and assure their economic independence and comparative 
welfare. At the same time the progress accomplished has been so great 
that the smaller farmers in the future will have a prominent position not 
only ill agriculture but in industr^^ and social life generall^n 

In this last field it is not the least merit of the co-operative dairies that, 
in common with other associations, they' have done much useful educational 
work among the country population. Through the claims the co-operative 
societies makes on the intelligence and capacity of the population, they 
have become. an educational factor of the first importance, as well as by 
the fact that the\" encourage the population to associate voluntarily 
and eSectivety and submit to a common organization. In this respect, the 
co-operative movement is certainKrin close relations of mutual influence with 
the educational theory" that has found expression in the Danish popular high 
schools and agricultural schools. Both these classes of schools for ^mung 
men are based siibstaiitialty on a the same principle, and attempt to realise 
the twofold object of raising the moral and religious tone and increasing 
themtality of the people, and'also of developing their intellectual and 
technical capacity. To these schools is due a great deal of the merit that 
the co-operative movement has developed so rapidly and so brilliantly, as 
they provided the educatioi»al foundation, but, on the other hand, the co¬ 
operative movement has been one of the principal causes of the desire for 
education which has made itself in the Danish countr}’* population, and is 
apparent in the increasing number of young men who enter the high 
schools' everr" year. 



FRANCE. 


AGRICULTURAIv Lx^BOURERS’ TRADE UNIONS ACCORDING 
TO A RECENT PUBLICATION. 


On the eve of the outbreak of the European war, Moiis. A. Souchon 
Professor of Law in the Universit}" of Paris, published an important 
work entitled La arise de la main dioeuvre agricole en France (i vol. gr. 
in 8vo., pp. 552, Paris, Artur Rousseau, 1914). 

This work, to the preparation of which much time was devoted, was 
doiijbly important, because M. Souchon had for a long time directed the 
studies of his pupils into the same channel. From this many interesting essays 
resulted, for instance that entitled La 'protection legal des ouvriers de Vagri¬ 
culture itarienne (Paris, 1913) by M. Leon Audoly. M. Soiichoii’s book utilises 
and condenses all previous works on the subject, thus dispensing the student 
from the necessity of coi^sulting them., though the author never fails to give 
the names of his authorities. He gives a complete summary of the condi¬ 
tion of the question on. the eve of the European war, i,e, just at the moment 
when this question must be considered as entering upon a new^ phase. 

M. Souchon’s work is in four parts: rural depopulation, a.gricul- 
tiiral strikes, the life of agricultural laboijrers, and their protection by lawo 
We sha.ll here speak only of trade unions among agricultural labourers. 


§ I, Woodcutters’ syrsDiCATEs. 

Till the end of the 19th century the question of trade unions had 
never arisen among French agricultural labourers, and it seemed improbable 
that it would ever arise, because these labourers were isolated from one 
another , leading the same life as their employetfworking with him and eating 
at his table. It w^as among the w^oodcutters of the central parts of France 
that the question first attracted attention. The position of these wood¬ 
cutters seems to be somewFat peculiar. According to Mons. Souchon 
they are only employed in the woods for a part of the year, unlike those 
of other districts,'for instance the Cote d’Or andj:he Vosges. During the 
months of November and December they are ■ occupied in, felliifg trees, 
and for a fortnight jn spring in barking them. This trade not being eser-: 
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cised continuously, a woodcutter must have other means of stip]_:^rt. He is 
generally also an agricultural labourer. But in some woods especially 
those of Cher, factory h^iids or village tradesmen out of work are some¬ 
times employed, not however by the proprietors, but by dealers in wood,— 
middlemeii who date tUfeir origin from the later years of the Second 
Empire. Labour contracts between these dealers and the woodcutters are 
made after a special form according to an ancient^ custom. The emplo^v^ers 
do not select their workmen, but the dealers make known in the neighboufing, 
vilfages the day on which the wood-cutting is to begin, and at the appoint¬ 
ed time workmen from the neighbourhood present themselves and inquire 
what wages are to be paid These are always task-wages, and as soon as 
the amount is stated by the dealers anyone may come and set to work, 
claiming his share of payment at the end. 

Xow, as Soiichon remarks, this plan may easily give rise to disputes. 
Ill the first place the woodcutters have a confused idea that the forest is 
their propexti' by a sort of natural right, and in the powders delegated by the 
proprietors to the dealers, the\’' are disposed to see an encroachment on 
their rights. Besides this, the character of middleman assumed by the 
dealers is not calculated to attract the sympathies of the workmen. Lasth, 
the labour in common brings together many men of different ideas among; 
whom there are often factory workers already familial with the s^mdicalist 
movement, thus adding to the ca.uses of agitation. 

Toxvards 1891 there was a considerable depreciation of wages, due in the 
first place to the great number of dealers and the consequent competition 
which obliged them to pay high prices to the proprietors and to recoup 
themselves by economising in wmges. In the second place there was less 
demand for wood, owing to various causes, but chiefly to the decline of 
merchant shipping and the substitution of iron for w^ood in naval construct¬ 
ion. With regard to wood for burning, its consumption xras reduced 
through the competition in new appliances in wEich coal wms used. 

The insiiificiency of wages led to strikes, the first of xvhich were not 
planned hy any pre-existing organisation, but during the cessation of w’ork 
S5"iidicates w^ere constituted. In June, 1892, fifty syndicates in the depart¬ 
ment of Cher alone met in a congress, and claimed to represent more than 
6,000 w’crkmen. In the course of two seasons, 1891-92 and 1892-93, the 
w^orkmen succeeded 111 hardiig their wmges nearly doubled. 

The agitation spread to Nievre in 1892 ad there also resulted in the^ con¬ 
stitution of sx^ndicates. 

But here the movement stopped, for reasons w-ell explained by M. Sou- 
chon, Of these, the first wms the verv' result obtained, so far beyond 
the highest hopes that the wwkmen did not see the necessity of 
continuing to belong to associations w^hich seemed to have no further 
object. , Besides, the sxaidicates had enemies even among the XAOodcutters, 
who made an active propaganda against them, encouraged by the prop¬ 
rietors., '^ 4 t first the diMculties directly affecting the dealers in wood 
seemed to have, no interest for the proprietors, but they ' soon ,perceived 
that the strikes would naturaly increase the cost of ciftting the wood and 
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thus dira.iii4sli the offers of the dealers, while the s^uidicates of woodcutters 
had proclaimed their intention to extend their demands to all agriculttiral 
labour. This was enough to cause niuch uneasiness and to evoke a desire 
for self defence But soon the syndicates had difficulties from within with 
regard to subscriptions. In summer when the workmen were no longer in 
the forest they neglected to pay their quota, and when the season came 
rdlind again they found it Jiaid to pay % their arrears. 

Thus the syndicates rapidly disappeared, but in 1902 under the auspices 
of the General Tabour Confederation, the Baboui Exchange of Bouiges 
organised a congress of woodcutters at which the foundation wms laid of a 
National Federation of Labourers on the Land. At present this federation com¬ 
prises 170 S3mdicates, of w'hich the greater number belong to the central 
forests (66 in Cher, 26 in Nievre, 15 in Indre, 15 in Yonne, 14 in Allier). 
There are also groups belonging to the federation in the m.ost wddely 
separated districts, and except Morvan and the Vosges, there are few* forest 
districts unxepiesented. 

The woodcutters' syndicates acted not only through strikes but al§o 
tried to w ork by appealing to the force of the law and b}' the extension of 
co-operation, but M. Souchon believes that these efforts were merely secotid- 
aiy.^They sought legal intervention to secure the extension of the law^s 
respecting the labour of women and children to agriculture, to claim for 
labourers in the State forests the application of the decrees of the iith 
October, 1899, respecting State contractors, and to obtain the appointment of 
agricultural experts. The syndicates have often demanded that the State 
should manage its own forests directly through its own agents, the exclusion 
of dealers facilitating the formation of co-operative societies of w’-ood- 
cutters. The wroodcutters' syndicates have in fact taken up the question 
of co-operation, and in 1905 at their, annual congress, they drew up a vast 
programme of co-operation for consumption and for production on a 
basis of communism. Sctichon considers that hitherto the results have 
been very small. With regard to consumers' co-operation he refers to the 
Fraternelle of Ea Guerche, and the France Bucheronne of Jussy-le-Chaudrier. 
As to production, only one interesting effort has been made, that of the 
syndicate of Chateauneuf-VaLde-Bargis in Nievre. 

Every year collective contracts are drawn up in the following manner. 
Three or four months before the wood-cutting begins the syndicates send 
delegates to their various districts to bring back a list of prices for all the 
work to be done. This list is examined by the bureau of the syndicate and 
serves to fix a tariff, but each group has its own tariff according to the 
differences in labour conditions. 

These tariffs are made known to those concerned by means of placards, 
insertion in the local papers ox notifications to proprietois, among whom the 
State is included. Dealers are thus informed of the claims of the w^orkmen 
before purchasing standing trees from, private individuals or sending in a 
tender at a public auction. When the time has C3#me to set to w^^^ik the 
employers make theiy: offers, usually ■ lower than the tariff of the synfficate. 
After a disciTssion mme or less prolonged, a coUective agreement is made, the 
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clauses of wliicii are not generally confined to the promises nmde by tiie 
dealers of a fixed sum for each job. The syndicate is accepted as the contract- 
ing party with whom" to treat for the execution of the work, and with whose 
delegates the measurenTents must be made. Sometimes the syndicate even 
undertakes the responsibility for certain malpractices, such as the felling of 
trees that ought to be left untouched, or the encroaching on adjoining 
property. ® ^ 

Sonchoii also shows that the obligations of employers are often wer^^ 
ho^Awn For instance the syndicates desire to have none but their own mem¬ 
bers in the forest. But as we have seen, the wood-cutting is open to all 
comers so that the dealers cannot be required to exclude fton-syndicalists. 
But it is pointed out that the increase of wages being due to the efforts 
of the association it would he unjust that workmen who have given 
it 110 assistance should share the advantages. Therefore the dealers must 
pay the non-syndicalist according to a lower tariff and hand over the differ- 
reiice to the s^mdicate. The amount thus saved is usually considerable, 
often, rising to 15 per cent, of the wages, and imposing on non-syndicalists 
a heav} fine, the prospect of which is an indirect m.ethod of recruiting. 

The incontestable eff'ect of the action of the workmen in raising 
wages could not continue unchecked. r, 

In the first place it shortened the forest season. Formerly there 
was work for the woodcutter in the forest for two months of each year, 
but for the last fifteen years there has been work only for four or five weeks 
because the time occupied in cutting dowm trees is now in m.any places 
reduced by one half. One reason for this is ti^t the high w’ages attract 
a larger number of workmen and the wDrk is therefore finished sooner, and 
another reason is that the cutting takes place less frequently. When the 
forests of Central France belonged to.individuals the trees w^ere cat down 
about ever}^ 15 ^-^ears, now" the period tends to be prolonged to 20 and 22 
years. Thus the diminution of*wDrk for wood-cutters, though no doubt 
partly caused b37' economic conditions affecting the price of wood, is also 
owing to the action of the syndicates in raising the cost of labour. 

The business of barking the trees, w^hich melds to woodcutters the 
highest wages, is in somewhat the same condition. Twenty years ago all 
the proprietors dealt in bark, but of late the price of oak bark has 
continualty diminished, chieflr^ because of industrial changes which have 
introduced new methods of tanning. Owing to the exactions of the 
S5mdicates the bark trade now yields no profit, and the' proprietors are 
■giraig it up. 

The S5’ndicates try to exclude w^men and children from work in the 
woods. Formerly the woodcutter was aided by his family in accessory 
tasks. But as the demand for adult male labour was thiis lessened, and 
a' loveering of wages was likely to follow^, the trade unions naturally opposed, 
the custom, but could not abolishit without provoking much recrimination 
and; iulxodticing changes often burdensome, to the .families. ■ 

At length the associations of W'Orkin.g men found^themselves opposed 
by stro,ngly organised unions of employers such ^ as the Syndtcat du Centre 
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and the Syndicat des propnetaires da Nivernais described by M. Soiichoii. 
The first; dating from 1903, comprises the proprietors of a great wooded 
district near the junction of the Allier and the Loire, from 25 to 30 kilometres 
in length. Here the syndicate has been accepted almost unanimously, 
because a conflict with it would deprive the inh^-bitants of emplojnnent, 
and oblige them to leave their homes. It has used its power s^’stematically 
and has obtained considerable results.’) Unlike other districts, for instance 
ISievre, it refuses agreements with the workmen. Its object is to give 
the dealers the means of dictating reasonable terms compelling theiB if 
needful to act with the energy indispensable in the interests of the rvork. 
With this view^the syndicate has taken as a basis the wages of 1907, not 
attempting to go back on the increase then obtained, but merely to arrest 
a rise. But it has not adopted a uniform tariff, because the work has man}' 
different aspects, according to the situation of the woods and the age of 
the trees. Ever}" year in the month of June the proprietors send to the 
secretary of thesrnidicate a list of the woods which they propose to cut down 
in the autumn. A commission composed of proprietors and dealers viats 
the woods named, and fixes the amount of the wages for each kind of work. 
The sindicate meets at the end of August and sanctions the tariff which 
naujt not again be altered, and must be accepted by proprietors working 
on their own account. If a prox3rietoi should sell his trees he must insert 
a clause in his contract obliging the buyer to have the work done at this 
rate, with heav}" fines in case of breach of contract. The proprietors, foresee¬ 
ing that workmen may be tempted to boycott a certain wood in order to frigh¬ 
ten the owner and detacli him from the association, reply in anticipation 
by an affirmation of solidarity among themselves: Should the trees which 
are to be felled remain standing after the 15th Eebruar3' through the refusal 
of the woodcutters to accept the tariit of the commissioners on the terms 
of the syndicates, no work shall be begun the following autumn within a 
radius of 4 or 5 kilometres from that wood,till the felling is begun and going 
actively forward. ” It may be added that within its owii sphere the Syndicat 
du Centre seems to have acquired control over the forces of the workmen 
and to have imposed its will upon them within certain limits. 

The Syndicat des proprietaires du Nivernais has its headquarters at 
Nevers. It comprises a certain number of sections, the limits of which 
are determined by unifonnity of cultivation, each section being indepen¬ 
dent of the others. Each may fix within its own limits the wages to be 
paid each season. Above them is a council of five members, to which may 
be added all the presidents of sections, with the dut3' of guiding concerted 
action. This syndicate has one function wMch is extending and grow- 
ing stronger, that, namely, of ensuring advances of moiie}’' to those of its 
members who may be in need. To facilitate this it has founded a mutual 
credit bank, and it is planning co-operative societies for the sale of forest 
produce. The object of the mutual credit society is to lend to its 

members under the ordinary conditions of agriculttyral credit. The co-oper- 
rative societies for cultivation and sale have some curious regulations. They 
give to evm-■me4ber “the right.to bring to the societies either the 
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Standing trees or the produce. ” The co-operative socities work on 
their own account or sell to a dealer. To the proprietors an immediate price 
is guaranteed when they^liave not been able to have the trees felled. 


❖ 




M. Soiiclion has also given particulars of two other branches of the 
w’ocd-ctitting industry, that of the making of hoops for casks, the feuil- 
lard, and that of the resinard or collecting of resin. ^ 

The hoops are made fiom chestnut-wood and associated with this occu¬ 
pation is that of the cutting of stakes of all kinds for vines, etc. The prin¬ 
cipal centre of this work is in Haute-Vienne, Dordogne and Correze espec¬ 
ially in the districts of Saint-Yrieix and Noution. There are about 2,500 
men empio^^ed, and these, as in the woods of Nievre and Cher, work in the 
fiejds as w'ell as in the forests where they spend about eight months of the 
year (fiom October to June). 

Increasing difficulties hamjier this industry. First ravages of the 
phylloxera diminished the demand for casks; next, iron hoops were 
introduced which last four times as long as those of wood. A lowefing, 
in w’ages followed and led to the formation of workmen's syndicates of 
which there axe now more than 150 divided into tw-elve groups. These syn¬ 
dicates are not independent of each other, but form the Union onvnere 
des cMmbres syndicales des feuillardiers de la region de Saint-Yrieix et du Cen¬ 
tre, Since 1900, the3^ have succeeded in raising w’agSs 40 to 50 per cent. They 
also include in their scheme a benefit s^’stem. In 1907 the syndicate of Saint- 
Yrieix, notwithstanding very precarious resources, promised a sum of 15 francs 
with an addition of three francs for each of his children to any member whose 
habitation had been destror^ed by fire. Also to the demands of these syndi¬ 
cates is due the establishment of *a council of experts in the district of Saint- 
Yrieix. We shall now describe some attempts at co-operative production. 


The condition of the resin collectors in the vast pine forests of Landes is 
very different. Besides their emplojnnent in the forests for the greater part 
of the 3"ear, nameh^,' fiom February to October, the}^ have other sources of 
gain, one being small agricuftural holdings, sometimes as proprietors, some¬ 
times as tenants, generall}! as metar^ers. To understand their economic 
situation, w^e must be acquainted with' the amount of theii' wmges and the 
proportion of the produce to w^hich they are entitled if metayers. Accord¬ 
ing to M. Soiichon, their condition in igo6 before the first strikes was as 
f0ll0W3j^, ^ ' 

The resin season may produce about 600 francs, to which must be added 
wages'averaging from 3 fraqps to 3.50 per ■ day' during the Aiee months 
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of the feliing. The conditions of agricultural metayage vary according to 
the district, the coimnane and even the holding, as we ina}' see in Marensin 
(a coast region to the north of the department of I^andes), the Grande Lande 
(part of the resin forest farthest inland) and the Born (a coast region to the 
south of the department of handes). In the last tx^u districts the customary 
:|:ule is equal division with only a small payment in kind of the part of 
th^ met ayer. In the Malensin the me’tayei usually receives more than half of 
certain products. Sometimes this is three-fifths, sometimes three-quarters, 
sometimes two-thirds of the crop of w-heat, maize, beans or oats, and 
the profit arising from cattle i: alone divided equally. 

Thus, taken altogether, the condition of the resin-workers, even 
before 1906, w^as preferable in a great degree to that of the woodcutters 
of Nievres and Cher. 

At the beginning of 1902, the price of resin, which up to that date had 
never exceeded 70 francs per hogshead, rose until it reached 120 francs in 
1906. For this advance there were several reasons. The wood of^the 
Landes was in great demand for railway sleepers and for props for mines, so 
much so that proprietors cut dowm their trees, thereby' causing a decrease 
in resin production. Prices rose also from a trust and from the increased 
use of turpentine and colophon^". 

The dearness of resin raised a problem in the matter of w^ages. Those 
of the workmen w^ho received half the profits gained considerably, while 
those who were paid by the job gained nothing. Thus arose complaints, 
strikes and the formation of syndicates. 

In 1885 there was sbme attempt to establish workmen's clubs, and dur¬ 
ing the fobowiiig twenty 3*ears occasionally and from various reasons such 
associations were formed, never, however, being more than of a temporary 
character. At the close of 1905, at Lit-et-Mxte in the Marensin, the first 
important syndicate was established. In 1906 all the district and likewise 
that of Born followed the example thus ^ven. At the beginning of 1907, at 
Morceux, a first congress of resin-w^orkers was held, 32 associations being 
represented. From this congress arose the Federation des syndicats de fer- 
miers metayers, resiniers et parties similaires de la ter re landatse. Several 
claims were formulated by this congress. Its first claim w^as that of an 
equal division of produce betw^een the proprietor and labourer, whatever 
might be the price of the resin, another was that proprietors should employ 
only members of syndicates. 

Other demands were relative to the lands held by metayers who wexe 
also resin-workers. m . , 

The congess required that at least when he had provided the labour the 
metayer should have ^/4 of the harvest in cereals, the w^hole of the fodder 
and half of the straw not necessary for use in the farm ; payment in Mnd 
to be replaced by a payment of 20 francs annually for small farms and 30 
francs for larger ; no day in future to be gratuitously given to the proprie¬ 
tor, and the work of the metayer on the farm to1>e strictly defir^d before 

being-don#., * ■, * - . ■ 

Such demands were certain to producfe conflicts and; in 1906- strikes 
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began. From the end of 1907 throughout the whole region collective contracts 
prevailed of which although the clauses were far from uniform, all had some 
common features. To disentangle them, there must be divStinction made 
between wages for the resin-work and payment by participation in the profits 
of the farm. With regard to the first it seldom happened that the syndi¬ 
cates ol3taiiied without some reser\m^ an equal division of the profits of the 
resin-work. ;More frequentW a special arrangefiient was made. It ^was 
understood that the' shares should be equal up to a certain price, beyond 
winch the share of the worker was to be reduced either to or to yg. 
There are various other clauses in the greater number £>f agreements. 
Thus, almost alwaj^s, we find the question of the carriage of the resin to 
the factoiAo Generally the expense of this carriage is equally divided between 
the workman and the proprietor up to 1.50 fr. or 2 fr. per hogshead; beyond 
this price, the pa^^meiit falls on the employer. Sometimes also the employ¬ 
er pays the total sum when the price has not been fixed, equal division 
being made only when it exceeds the above mentioned rate. Several syndic¬ 
ates have also obtained the right of planning for the work of the year from the 
month of December or at the furthest from January. Some have even 
exacted from the proprietors a promise to exclude all non-members, of 
syndicates, but this is very rare. Und erthe conditions of agricultural tenure 
a difference is made with regard to the metayer who uses the proprietor’s 
team and one who does not. In the first case he receives half the profit; 
in the second he receives three-quarters. In many instances there are 
clauses for the suppression of payments in kind and for statute-labour to 
be replaced by payment in moneyn 

In the majorit\' of cases all the straw- is required for the farm; if there 
should be a surplus, it is to be divided in the same |)roportions as the wheat. 
Many contracts grant the metayers the wood used as fuel and sometimes 
ex’^en that for the working of their threshing-machines. 

The tendency to facilitate matters is undoubted, and according to 
M. Souchon this is due both to the proprietors and to the resin-wmrkers. There 
are also mixed syndicates. The earliest of these, founded in 1907, is called 
U Union syndicak des proprietaires et resiniers de la commune d'Onesse- 
Lalmrie. Its success xxdll be recognised in the fact of its having formed a 
pension fund of nearly^ ioo,oco frs. from a light tax on ex^er^?- hogshead. The 
proprietors of Onesse-Laharie have besides made ample concessions to their 
W’orkmen, for by the rules of their association the principle of equal dixdsion 
prevails in ex’-ery case xxith only a small indemnity^ to proprietors for 
supplying pots and hooks when the price of the hogs head exceeds 60 frs. 
At Soustons, soon after, there was founded the Societe co-operative et phil- 
miitmpujue d capital et personnel variables. This is a true mixed syndicate 
since it announces that its aim is to safeguard all interests pertaining to 
the forests of the commune, and to facilitate the relations between the piop- 
rietois and resin-wrorkers, maintaining .them, in harmony together. ” The 
conditio'iis' of xvages are nearly such as xx’e have described. 

The W'orkmen’s federation however continues to exist, and iU. congresses 
are regularly" attended. At ^that held at Castets in December, 1912, 
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seventeen adhering s^^ndicates and four independent groups were 
represented. Attention was given entirely to State forests. Some years ago 
the workmen obtained numerous favourable chang.es in the administration 
of the forests but their ambitions are not \"et satisfied and the}’ aim at 
bringing all the woods of the district controlled by the Forest Department 
into line. To this the Department continually makes objections, giving 
as a reason that there are not sufficient workers nor sufficient credit for 
success. They say besides that the State would he much burdened by 
the necessary purchase of working materials (casks, pots, hooks, etb.) 
and embarrassed in the sale of the resin which is injured by long keeping. 

State forests would be worked under contracts of considerable import¬ 
ance which would he disadvantageous because of the many facilities offered 
for combination among buyers and the resulting loss to the Treasury. 
This system would give only half the profits to the workmen, with which 
they would probably he dissatisfied. 


§ 2 Vinedressers’ associations. 


Vine culture, after that of textile plants, has always been in France the 
branch of agriculture most remunerative to the cultivator. 

Since the invasion of the phylloxera and the replanting of the Auneyards, 
requirements for successful culture have greatly increased, one, as an 
instance, being the use of sulphur and of sulphate. There is more work to 
be done, and that the farm servants may not suffer in consequence many 
day labourers must also be employed. M. Souchon points out the distinction 
between work in \uneyards and other work. 

The vineyard labourers have a hard time. They w^ork from sunrise till 
sunset with an interval of three hours for rest. This represents twelve 
hours per day at the beginning, becoming less however as the days shorten. 
Sundays are not exempt, and the only days of rest are those wFen all work 
is prevented by rain. Some years ago time-wages were the rule, but 
during the last seven or eight years attempts have been made to introduce 
task-wages. The wages vary in character. Vinedressers strangers to a 
locality are in the first place lodged by the proprietor who employs them. 
They sleep in a loft on a little straw, but such meagre hospitality can 
scarcely be considered remuneration. Sometimes their travelling expenses 
are paid and they are given their evening jneal and wine. But their 
payment is generally made in money. Women grape-cutters receive but 
half the sum paid to men, but the men are expected to carry the grapes. 

For both men and w^omen payments differ with seasons, districts and 
even vineyards, but on an average, men receive four francs per day and 
women tw’o francs per day, a rate w^hich seems sufficient to allow’ of some 
saving by the recipients who for the greater part are nf)tmtaineers accuwtoined 
to lead a vejy frugal life. Yet they often spend much during their stay of 
three weeks or a moiEh in the vineyards, and %o have but little to take home. 
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Tlie day labourers who live in the country and work ther^ all the year 
round are very difierently situated economically and socially according as 
they are or are not proprietors and according to the size of their holdings. 
Those who possess perhaps a bare hectare of land cannot have such 
profit. Their crop is feaall from want of needful capital, and their wine 
impaired by bad cellarage. Always in need of mone}’' they sell at a 
disadvantage. Sometimes also theV are indebted to a neighbour for help’'^—■ 
for the loan of a horse, or for implements. Therefore it is not surprising 
fo find in case of a strike that these small proprietors range themselves 
on the side of the workmen rather than on that of the employers. 

With a larger holding the situation is less difficult. The owner of 
a vineyard of two or three hectares generall}^ owns a horse, which is to him 
a source of much benefit. In a large number of cases, the proprietor 
shrinks from the expense of keeping a horse. When he has need of one he 
applies to his neighbours and pays relatively highly for the service rendered. 
However, the holder of from two to three hectares is no longer obliged to 
work for others, and if he does so occasionally he is usually well paid. 

Other labourers often remain connected with the same property 
for months and even 3’'ears but not continuously^ for they are oiiW called on 
when there is extra work to be done. M. Auge-Laribe, quoted by M. Sotfchon, 
calculates that such a workman is generally employed 230 or 250 days 
annually. To them the care of the more delicate work is entrusted. The men 
are employed in pruning, grafting, sulphur and sulphate spraying of the 
\ines: the women at easier v-ork, such as the tying-up of the vine shoots 
or, at the time of spraying, the re-filling of •the cans. As the women 
are so poorty paid, proprietors are often tempted to employ them instead 
of men. For this reason, the men protested energetically against the employ¬ 
ment of women and often succeeded in preventing it. 

Ordinarily, to get through the tasks allotted them more quickly, the 
vinedressers unite in groups dahed bricoles led by a chief workman called 
the moiissegne. This collective work, like that of the woodmen in the 
forests, has much aided the development of syndicates. 

The working hours of day^ labourers in the viney^^ards are short, being 
seldom more than eight. Their wages kept constantly rising from 1820 
until the appearance of the phylloxera, and then from 1875 they began to 
go dow-n, until in five or ten ynaxs they reached a proportion of about 50 
per cent-, and they^ w^otild have been lower still but for the exodus of many 
of the workers. With the replanting of the vineyards better times came, 
but no years have ever bgen comparable to those between 1850 and 1875 
■ fox prosperity. In 1900 and the years foUowing there was another fall in 
wages owing to the failure in demand. In April, 1903, hard frosts destroyed 
the vintage of the y^ear, and' employers dismissed many of their workmen, 
.while they abruptly cut down the wmges for the others by 30 or 40 per cent. 
In Herault 'M. Souchoii believes that he is near the truth in stating that 
in 19^*3 the ordinaryMaily w^ages in winter w’-ere 2 fr. 50, and in summer 
from 2 fr. 50 to 3 fr. 50. These figures seem very wFen we remember 
■that there, are frequent int^vals in vineyard work.® Besides, the southern 
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labourers generally live in the cities or large villages, thus losing the advcin- 
tages of completely countr3^ life, one of which is the profit made on pig 
or poultry rearing. Their rent too is high,'being calculated b3'M. Aiige-Laribe 
at ail average of 8o to 120 frs. hasting the conthiiial cultivation of one 
kind of crop is prejudicial to-the interests of the south through the risk 
of over-production, and it is also one cause^ of the higher cost of 
liying. Bread, for instance, is a much heavier item of expense to the 
vinedresser in the south than in an3’ other part of France. 

On the ■15th August, 1903, a first congress of vinedressers and labourers 
held at Beziers comprised 31 sjmdicates. In the following November the 
first strike of a^y importance was declared, and resulted much to the satis¬ 
faction of the workmen. In January", 1904, agitation increased, spreading 
from Herault to Auhe and P>weiiees-Orientales, and in April and May of the 
same year to Bouches-du-Rhone. According to the statistics of the 
Baboiir Office, more than 150 strikes of vinedressers took place between 
November, 1903, and May, 1904, affecting about 50,000 strikers. From a 
strictly economic point of view the workmen obtained considerable advant¬ 
ages, of which the chief was an increase in wages. But it is difficult to 
known the exact importance of the results of the congress, because the 
movement has entirel}’’ failed as to unanimitv' in its requirements. ]\I. Auge- 
Banbe shows that usually' the increase of wages varied, carrying them 
towards what they were before the frosts, from. 25 to 50 or even 
70 centimes per da^^ for the same number of hours or even for fewer hours. 
At Montpellier and Arles the strikers seem to have been most successful, for 
in both these cities the proprietors engaged to pay at the rate of 0.50 per 
hour, and this afterward came to be the payment claimed by the s^nidi- 
cates. In Pyrenees-Orientales wages rose to 3 francs per dav^ of six hours and 

3.50 frs. for a da^' of 7 hours which gives results equivalent to the tariff 
proposed by the s^mdicates with a few difierences as to hours. 

In Aube where wages were ahvays lower, the new prices -were general^ 

2.50 francs per or 35 to 40 centimes per hour. 

The question of wages was not the onh^ one under consideration, — that 
of the evdls resulting from the long intervals in the work of the vdne^'ards 
calling for sx 3 eciai attention, and the S3mdicates projiDsed various plans as 
a xemed3^ The3^ also proposed restrictions ux>oii the employment of out¬ 
siders, of w’oraen and of children, and prohibition of extra hours and of work 
hy the job, — all with a view’ to retaining the work for themselves. But 
on these x^oints success did not follow' as in the case of dav^ labour, and the 
little obtained was verx^ incomplete. At first man3^ agreed to the prohibition 
of w'omen’s w^ork, excex3t for the replenishing 0^ the sulphur cans, and some 
of the x^roprietors agreed to employ- w'orkmen of the commune. It w^as 
invariabty specified that extra hours should be x>aid at the same rate as the 
daily w^ork, a notable improvement, as proprietors had hitherto expected 
extra W'ork on pressing occasions to be done either gratis or for a ver5^^ small 
remuneration. 

Unha.ppil3^ these good results w^ere very precarious. At first the'proprie¬ 
tors had be^n takefi by surprise and the3^ soon sought means; of retalia- 
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tioil. The judicial forms stating the agreements were generally very 
inexact, and*a strike was seldom ended by a true collective contract.,. 
Generally the vvorkmen were satisfied with a wnitten minute, trusting for 
modifications to local usages, with nothing to show that the parties were 
bound by any legal obligation. This proved to he the germ of new conflicts 
which were not slow to break out. 

A second congress of southern ^vorkmen was held at Narbomie on the 
13th,, 15th and i6tli August, 1904. At this congress 107 syndicates were 
represented: 52 from Aiide, 41 from Herault, ii from Pyrenees-Orient ales,, 
and 3 iioin Boiiches-dn-S-hone. The members seemed vex3^ much struck 
by the diversity of claims and the results obtained -'since the last 
strikes. Without taking into account that the customs and economic con- 
ditioiis are not identical in all the-vine-growing districts of the south the 
congress laid down a uniform system of regulations for all. But while 
this programme was far be^mnd the results already obtained it must be 
acknowledged that it was in great part a failure. Since the' winter the 
d^iand for wine had been small and the proprietors felt the impossibility^ of 
eiiiployfing manymTorkmen under the conditions imposed upon them.- And 
partly^ from necessity^ partly^ in retaliation, they- dismissed muny" of the 
workmen they^ had engaged, and left hundreds of day labourers witl^put 
work. When they consented to re-engage them, it was at a lov/er rate. 

The question for the syuidicalists was then to insure resjrect for the 
agreements already made, and to obtain new concessions, unattainable 
without further straggles. So the question was put to the congrevSs at 
Xarbonne, rvhether the time had not come for ^ general strike of vine¬ 
dressers. The idea w’as approved, but referred to the Federal Council 
which proclaimed the strike on- December ist, 1904, 

It proved a failure, and wms fatal to the prestige of syndicalism- in 
the country districts of the south. A rapid diminution in the number of 
syndicates and syrndicalists was soon observed. In 1904 the Vine¬ 
dressers' Federation comprised 143 members and 14,084 subscribers; the^ 
year 1905 closed with 137 syndicates and 5,531 members ; the ynar 1906 
with 143 syndicates and 3,366 members, at the end of October, 1907,, 
there v/ere onW 109 syndicates and 1,721 members. 

At the same time, the siir\i\ing organisations seemed to lose interest 
in the movement. We have seen that at the congress of Beziers in 1903, 31 
syndicates were represented, and at Karbonne 107 in the following year. 
At the congress of Perpignan in 1905 only 77 organisations were represented 
and this ntimber fell in the following y^ear. to 56 at the, congress of Arles. 
Ill 1907 at another congress «f Beziers, the'syndicates w^ere still less active. 
Solittle zeal did they showtha t the time of' meeting'wms put off and wdien con¬ 
vened for the and and 3rd Kovember only 43 syndicates .w^ere represented. 

According to M. Souchon, there are many reasons for the diminution of 
the synidicalist movement in the south since 1904. Some of these must be 
sought in the heart, of .the, trade unions. Many of those w'ho joined them at 
first',w'ere attracted,by the excitement of strikes, and if these were brought 
to a,satisfactory conclusion, iriseemed to the men that Jynidicate could be- 
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of no fiir^ther use. Among the s^uidicalists, dissensions, sonietiiiies on 
political questions, sometimes regarding the subscriptions ho \t ever small they 
might be, freqiienth^ occurred, precluding any effectual action in common. 
To these causes, of decline may be added the economic conditions of vine¬ 
growing in the south of late 3^ears. When demand’^ell oit labciireis w'ere less 
needed. In prosperous seasons great care w'as taken of the vine-stocks, and 
iliany improvements wert tried, but \t'hen a crisis occtiried the proprietors 
redliced their general expenses as far as possible, even at the riskof dimiiiisli- 
iiig i^roductioii. At such times the labourers begin to understand that ttfere 
is no opposition of interests betw^een their em.ployers and themselves, and 
they are more disposed to union, especially in the desire to combat fraud. 
At the congress of Narbonne, one of the earliest, this question was debated, 
and since that time the workmen have more than once claimed the honour 
of having been among the first to oppose fraudulent dealing. In 1905 the 
syndicate of the sm,all wine-growers of Beziers took the initiative in conven¬ 
ing another congress, to comprise not only wmge-earners, but also vine-grrnft"- 
ers of all classes. About 40 workmen’s associations were represented, and 
their delegates met together with those of s^mdicates of emplor’ers or mixed 
syndicates and of chambers of commerce and other civic organisations. The 
congress appointed a District Committee for the Protection of Vine growers. 
(3ther similar committees, were nominated and the result was the Vine- 
growers' General Co-operative Society xViCh branches in nearl}' every commune. 

This is an imm.ense mixed syndicate, the object of which is “to study the 
interest of its members, wAetlier economic or social, connected with vine¬ 
growing or agriculture.^’ To attain this, appeal is made to all willing 
persons. It calls upon “ each of its sections to establish and maintain 
among its members relations of friendship, digiiit}' and mutual justice.” 
It states that its aim is “to exercice a happy influence over the relations 
betw^een capital and labour, in the hope that the labourers will take into 
account the solidarit}’-of the proprietors with regard to them. ” 

This confederation has had considerable success, and M. Souchoti 
regards it as the chief cause of the deca\' of the original s>mdicalist 
movement. 

But other causes have contributed to the same result. Southern workmen 
are less tempted by strikes, because much can be obtained without them. 
Since the increase in the price of wine many proprietors willingly pay their 
workmen 50 centimes per hour, a sum forin.eriy regarded as a rD.aximuni, and 
there are often special indemnities, either on'account of the high cost of 
living or for performing specially hard work. Another cause is that the small 
proprietors are rapidly increasing in numbers. Before the phylloxera crisis 
they w^ere very numerous, but owing to that calamity they almost entirely 
disappeared. 

In spite of the m.ore systematic character of the new mode of cultiva¬ 
tion a labour conquest of the land wms begun,' but interrupted by the frost 
of 1903' and still more afterwards by a failure of dibmand. At the®present 
time subdnision is*reappearing. The employers are more energetic, and' 
though the^r have iw organisations comparable to those of the forest prop- 
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rietors described by M. Souchon, yet more than once strikers have been met 
by a well concerted opposition. In 1912, at Otiveillan, in Atide, there was 
an attempted strike. The employers collected all the men who w^ere will¬ 
ing to work, and formed them into strong gangs, thus frustrating all efforts 
at intimidation. Then they hired all the habitations in the village as the 
leases expired, and succeeded in forcing the ringleaders to go awa^^ by refusing 
to take them as tenants. At Thegan-les-Bezier^ in Herault, there we«re 
sirike-breakers who went in succession to all the lands abandoned by^the 
w<5Tkinen. At Vauvert in Gard there is a company for mutual insurance 
against sabotage, wAich seems to have been the means of considerably 
diminishing the iiuinber of acts of violence. At Marsillargiie^in the arrondis- 
se-meiii of Montpellier harmony was restored through the constitution of a 
co-operative society for the warehousing and sale of wines. All the work¬ 
men proprietors have an interest in joining it to secure a better sale of their 
produce, and they are thus withdrawm from the workmen’s syndicate which 
moreover does not admit any members of the co-operative societ3A Doubt¬ 
less, these are oiih^ isolated facts, but M. Souchon does not hesitate to 
regard them as symptomatic of a new era. 

Except in the south there are few syndicates of vinedressers. But 
in Marne some local S3mdicates arose in 1911, more especially at Hargtoil- 
liers and Cumieres ; and towards the close of the same year a General 
Syndicate of the Working Men of Marne united in itself all the existing 
organisations, and was about to increase their number. 

At a congress held at the end of 1912 at Cumieres 40 workmen’s associa¬ 
tions were represented, of which the total number^f members was calculated 
at 1,400. Strikes soon arose, but they were neither numerous nor 
serious. In more than one place, without any cessation of work, collective 
contracts were made, especially at RiUy and at Ay. In these agreements 
the workmen did not obtain all that the3^ claimed: for instance they demanded 
equal wmges fof men and wDmenf the abolition of piece-work, and a uniform 
rate of wages for the whole district. 

Now'here have the3^ obtained their fttll programme, but daity usages have 
been increased. For summer work, except for the vintage and certain^ 
particuiarl3" delicate tasks, the usual rate, up to the last few years, was from 
3 francs to 3 francs 25 for men and 2 francs to 2 francs 30 for women. This 
rate has been more than once exceeded in new collective agreements. 

But M. Souchon does not believe in a brilliant future for workmen’s , 
S5mdicates in Marne, because the number of small proprietors is too large 
in a department where 15,000 hectares are divided among 15,000 possess¬ 
ors. And if w^e remember tlfat at least 3,000 hectares belong to large com¬ 
mercial houses w^hich for several years have been making important 
acquisitions, the figures given must mean minute subdmsion. 

The very small proprietors in Champagne at certain times have many 
grievances. , The cost of cultivation .is very high, rising when the crop is 
good to a minimum ofifiom 3,500 fr. to , 4,000 fr. per hectare, and often 
higher. But low^ prices and poor crops do not ensure the cultivator against 
a recurrence of this high rat#. Now^ the vihe is capiJcious atid prices are 
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regulated ^)y the higher branches of commerce. This condition of things leu 
in 1902, to^the creation of a Federation des syndicats de la Champagne 
with an official organ entitled La Champagne Vjticole. The aim of this 
federation, was at first to check fraud, and to create district banks to help vine- 
growers who^ might be obliged to sell at a disadvciiitage. But it also seeks 
to promote Tentente cordiale through trade b}" sending a commission at 
least a week before the vintage to tielt with bui^ers as to the price of the 
crops. ^ This commission is to he composed of one delegate for every large 
crop. ’ In this there is the germ of a combine of a sort treating with the 
large houses 011 terms of equality, and ending their economic predominance 
in buying, but hitherto the attempts at negotiation in order to arrive at 
a collective agreement have met with but little success. 

To the workmen, as to the large firms, La Champagne- willing¬ 

ly extends the olive branch. Its editors continually affirm that the wages 
are insufficient, but at the same time they tr3’ to point out the difficulties 
under which small proprietors labour. The}" preach patience to the one and 
generosity to the other. But are their appeals heeded ? In anA’ case R is 
certain that the working class movement among the viiie\"£irds of Cham¬ 
pagne may thus far be considered of secondary importance. 


§ 3. The distributiok of the syndicalist movement. 

Besides treating woodcutters and vinedressers, M. Souchon has 
turned his attention to the metayers of the Bourboiinais, who at the close of 
1905 founded a Federation des travailleufs de la terre et parties swiilaires 
de la Region bourbonaise, now dissolved, and to the agricultural labourers 
of the Paris district who constituted, in June, 1907, a Federation des 
ouvriers agricoles de la Region du Nord which was dissolved in 1910. Only 
one, the Federation des onvriers de VhofticulMre still retains its importance, 
especially in Paris and its suburbs. 

Finally, in the greater part of France uxa to the outbreak of the 
European war there had been neither syndicates nor strikes of agricultural 
labourers. In the west this wms true of Brittan^p Normand}-, Anjou, 
Touraine, Vendee, Poitou, Charentes and Bordelais as fax as the boundaries 
of the resin countiy. In the south only those departments devoted solety 
to viiie-growdng ivere affected, and of the whole plain of Totiloiise, of Var, 
AIpes-j\Iaritimes, Vaucluse, Drome and Bouches-dii-Rhbne, excluding the 
Camargue because of it vineyards, nothing is.to be said. In' the east. 
Savoy, Bauphin^q Bresse, the Maconnais, Jura, Forraine and Champagne 
have also been untouched. In the north the syndicalist movement did 
not pass beyond the Paris .districts. Fastly in the centre, Berir^ Fimousin 
and-Auvergne did not follow^ the example either of the Nivertiais or the 
Bouibomiais, though both were near neighbours , 

Passii^ from this geographical division to a consideration of the question 
according to occupation, Souchon perteives similar • restrictions,, and 
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it is remarkable that in country districts, strikes and s\mdicates ha^^e always 
been the work of sj)ecialists, rather than of agricultural labourers in the usual 
acceptation of the word. 

Rural srmdicalists are for the most pail vinedressers, woodcutters 
and gardeners. In their i^riks ma^’^ also be found metayers of the Bourbon- 
nais, da}^ labourers of Ile-de-France, and even some farm servants of the 
Centre, but these form only a snmll minority, in the whole of rural 
syndicalism. ^ 

©Even where s^mdicalism has been most widely extended, it has never 
reached the whole field. Among gardeners the agitation was especially in 
Paris. Am,ong w*oodcutters, Nievre and Cher alone rvere torched; in the 
Mon^an and the Vosges there w^'ere no syndicalist woodcutters. With regard 
to vinedressers the syndicalist movement w-as loca.lised in Champagne, 
Beaujolais, Herault, Card, Aude, Pyrenees-Orientales: it never penetrated 
into Bordelais or Burgund}?'. 

In all there may be 642 workmen’s syndicates in agriculture, forestrr^ 
fishing and cattle-rearing, comprising 60,724 memhers, that is only 2.22 per 
cent, of the w’hole number 6f wage-earners. But this figure is certainly too 
high, for in a syndicate there are always many doubtful members paying 
their subscriptions veiw" irregularly, whom there is a temptation to include 
in the association to give it more importance, but who in reality take no 
part ill its life. Now* this occurs more in unions of agricultural labourers 
than among artisans, because in the country the syndicalists are more scat¬ 
tered, and therefore better able to evade the syndicalist discipline. Besides, 
as a rule, their wages in money are not high and th^r habits are more econ¬ 
omical than those of dwellers in cities. Rural syndicates, it is true, con¬ 
tent themselves with small subscriptions, often only 10 centimes per month, 
yet in many cases it is very difficult to collect even this, and consequently 
the number of nominal members is very large. M. Souchon believes that 
taking into account the continued* extension of syndicates of factory work¬ 
ers we ma}"" conclude that there are betw'een the two forms of labour great 
difierences wFicli throw difiiculties in the wmy of the extension of syndical¬ 
ism among rural workers. 
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I. — The organisation of the agricultural consortium of GENOA 
:for the sale of milk. — One of the most serions and widely debated 
questions of the day is that of the milk supply for great urban centres, ^i) 
In the general rise in the cost of living the high price of milk is felt’ in 
a special manner (2) as it is an indispensable article of diet more especialW 
for babies, and the sick and aged. The high price now* charged for milk 
is ndt only due to the scantiness of thesupply as compared with the increased 
demand, but also to the defective organisation of its collection and sale. 
It is therefore of interest to stud\ the effort made hy an agricultural co¬ 
operative society, the Consorzio agrario of Genoa, one of the most prosper¬ 
ous and active in Itah^ to solve the problem. (3) 

The Co-operative AgAcultural Consortium of Genoa, established in 1900 
with 14 members and a capital of 490 lire, had the purpose common to all 
such associations of promoting the improvement and prosperity of agri¬ 
culture and of the agricultural classes in general. 

the start, owing to the inertia and lack of confidence of many and 
to lack of capital and of assistance, the dif&culties encountered were many 
and serious and the action of the Consortium w^as n cessariW restricted. 
But little by little the difficulties were overcome and the association gain¬ 
ed the confidence of the farmers. The membership rapidly increased, 


(1) Most meritorious work has been done in tMs matter by the ^nione Nazionale delU 
Latterie Sociali (the National Union of Co-operative Dailies) which has placed itself at the ser¬ 
vice of several public administrations for the supply of milk in important urban centres. 
A start was made in Rome, to wMch the great co-operati\'e dairy of Soresina (Cremona) 
daily supplies 10,000 litres. The Union is now negotiatmg with the mtinidpalities of Cre¬ 
mona, Milan, Pisa, Reggio Emilia, Taranto, etc., with a view to suppljing them with the 
milk needed for local consumption, 

( 2 ) vSee on this subject an article by Maggiorino Ferraris in the Ntmm Anfologia of Oct¬ 
ober 16th., 1915 : “ The price of milk and the control of the high cost of living in Rome 
{II prezzo del latte e la lotta contro il caro viveri a Roma), 

(3) The data on this subject are gathered from an article Gabriele Galliani, president 
‘Of the Consorzio agrario of Genoa, published in the Nuova .Antologia. of October i^h, 1915 : 

The Milk Problem and ^he Consorz^ agrario of Genoa’’(la quesHone del latieedil Con- 
sorzio agratio di Genova).^\ 
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attaining in the course of a few years the number of 500 (it now stands at 
900), business grew, and before long the management was in a position to 
experiment the more important portion of its programme, namely, the sale 
of members’ produce, beginning wdth milk. The Consortium started on 
this business at a time when the need of organising the milk trade in ac¬ 
cordance with the requirements of^ hygiene and domestic economy was 
most urgently felt. , ' 

An accurate enquiry had shown that Genoa consumed daily upwards 
of 40 thousand litres of milk (now increased to nearly 70,000) and that 
out of each hundred litres brought into the town nearly 87 were of skimmed 
or separated milk. This milk sold at an average price of 35 centesimi 
per litre. 

As a result of this enquiry the Agricultural Consortium resolved to start 
the sale of fresh, unskimmed milk, and after making the requisite studies 
and negotiations it began to do so in 1905, beginning wdth a contract for 
sujpi^dng those institutions -which are most in need of genuine, sound 
milk the civil hospitals. As the result of patient organisation and pro¬ 
paganda, in which it was pow^erfully assisted b^^ the Itinerant Lectureship 
of Agriculture, the Consortium succeeded in inducing its members to devote 
themselves to dairy farming and to supply all their milk to the Consortium 
at the price and on the conditions it prescribed. 

Where small farms prevailed the formation of co-operative societies- 
for production was promoted and they were prordded with adequate means 
for collecting and forwarding the milk on the most approved sanitary 
methods; in this way the Co-operative Society of San Salvatore w^as formed 
with a membership of thirty small farmers and in 1906 it began to supply 
the Consortium with upwards of 550 litres of milk a day. The supply con¬ 
stantly increased, so much so that some members of the Consortium, owners 
of model dairies stocked with cows of first rate breeds, decided to form 
the Dairymen's Union of Tortona {Umone-produttori di latte di T'ortona) 
which ofiered all the requisite guarantees and obtained a contract with 
the Consortium which has since been renew^ed every three 3^ars. This 
contract contains explicit clauses which insure the supply of genuine, sound, 
fresh milk to the Consortium. The Union undertook to filter the milk 
when fresh from the cow^ and to chill it before forw-arding it in special cans 
supplied b}' the Consortium.' These cans are adapted to long journeys 
and insure the milk against deterioration. The Consortium also reserved 
itself the right to have the dairies inspected by a veterinarian of its choice,, 
to take samples of the milk# etc. ' . , ' 

The supply was so perfect that the hospitals renewed their contracts, 
and gradually other charitable institutions follow^ed their example. Thus 
the sales, which during, the first year did not exceed 1000 litres per day,,, 
progressively^ increased from year' to y^ear until they attained their present' 
figiireDf five thousand litres a day. The Consortium was thus able to effect, 
a considerable saydng on the cost of carriage. 

Having solved the difficulties connected mth collecting a^d forward-' 
, ing the milk, those involved in, its storage and control w-ere next dealt with.. 
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For this purpose the Consortium, in view of the increased sale and the need 
of facilitating and accelerating the work of distribution, decided to install 
a refrigerating plant on its own premises, and mAchinerv" w^as acquired for 
this purpose which could chill and keep at a temi^erature of not more than 
one degree centigrade as much as 500'litres of milk a day. Eut this was 
s^on inadequate to cope with the eYcr increasing demand for the milk, 
which grew beyond all expectations, and in 1909 a new* and larger plant 
was installed. 

At the same time the Consortium, so as to check the quality of the 
milk supplied and thus offer a satisfactorv’ guarantee to its customers, 
opened a chemical laborator^^ supplied with all the apparatus required for 
the most careful analyses, the management of which wns entrusted to an 
expert- chemist. 

As soon as the milk reaches the refrigerating room samples are taken 
from all the different lots ; these are anatysed and the results of the ana¬ 
lysis entered in a special book and at the same time communicated to #he 
manager of the association. 

Samples are also taken from time to time at the different depots so 
as to make sure that the emplo^’ees do not adulterate the milk consigned 
to them for sale. 

In spite of the considerable expenditure on labour required for the col¬ 
lection of the milk, and for filtering and chilling it, and of the cost of car ¬ 
riage and handling on deliver}^ and in spite of the unavoidable percentage of 
loss consequent on these^operations, the Consortium has been able to sell 
milk to the hospitals at 27 lire and later on at 29 lire 50 centesimi the 
quintal, a price considerabty low^er than that paid hr' hospitals in other 
cities. It must be noted that the milk pays a municipal tax of 4 lire a quintal. 
The Consortium fixed the retail price at 35 centesimi per litre, a price wkich 
the public was accustomed to pay for ^mmed milk. The Consortium 
has opened 18 depots in the most populous districts of the citrq wkich fully 
satisfy in all respects the requirements of the poymlation' (i). 






2 . — The ektUrl4n consortium oF'CO-opeilitwe societies for pro¬ 
duction AND EABOUR. — The co-operative labour societies are one of 
the' most characteristic forms of Italian co-*op«ratioii. Organised amongst 
workmen, more especially day-labourers and W'orkers, in the building 
trades, thev^w^ere founded for the special purpose of emancipating their mem- 
' bers from subjection to ordinary contractors, and for securing contracts 

(i) The Agricultural Coasortiton of Genoa does not only sell milk, it has %lso placed' 

on sale for children and invalids humanised milk, most carefully prepared,' and yoghurt.' It 
■also sells genuiifc'olive oU^pure creanf butter, and eggs, |eciirmg in the course of a few years/ 
■a large custom and playing an important part in the provisioning of the city. 
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for public works direct from the government or from provincial ai?.d munici¬ 
pal administrations. Most of these associations undertake to build and keep 
in repair roads, bridges ^nd canals, to carry out drainage and irrigation 
works, land, reclamation, levelling and preparing lands, etc. In the Bul¬ 
letin for November I9i4*we published an article showing the importance 
of such associations and the measures taken in Italy to promote their 
grondh, and we pointed out the important pact they were taking in 
canning out government contracts (i). 

* It was then shown that the Law of June 25th., 1909, N<^422, authorises 
such associations to unite in consortiums in order to apply for contracts 
of more importance, each of which may amount to as much as two mil¬ 
lion lire. One of the most prosperous of such consortiums is the Ligurian 
Consortium of Co-operative Associations for Production and Labour, on 
which we give the following data, drawm from the “ Cooperazione Ituliana 
of October 15th.,, 1915 (No. 1161). 

^ This periodical states that if the co-operative movement in Liguria 
has attained such proportions as to rival the most important industrial 
and commercial undertakings, the credit is mainly due to the Chamber of 
Labour [Camera del Lavoro) of Genoa. It was this institution which in 
1907 gathered into one bod^^ the several co-operative labour associatiohs, 
organising them into a federation which subsequently gave rise to the 
Consortium. To its initiative is also due the foundation of a distibutive 
consortium, w^hich has already opened several stores in the city and 
which is of great service in protecting the interests of consumers. 

The Ligurian Consortium of Co-operative As^ciations for Production 
and Labour was incorporated by a decree of February iith., 1912 (2). Seven 
associations joined to form it, and it now numbers as manr- as 17 of the 
most important co-operative organisations of the city and province, cariy- 
ing on the most various industries, from those of the building trades to 
those of ship-building and ship-breaking, from loading and unloading coal 
and merchandise to the manufacture of compressed air tanks and boilers, 
from wood and marble work to the printing trades, etc. 

To-day the Consortium and its affiliated co-operative associations re¬ 
present a labour force of over eight million lire, a subscribed and paid up 

fi) Over 600 cooperative associations for production and [labour are now entered on the 
re.^sters of the prefectures. During the three year period, from 1910 to 1912, 176 of these secur¬ 
ed from the administration of public works 543 contracts for a total value of 30,291,401 lire. 
These co-operative associations securgd during this period from 2.1 r % of all contracts assigned 
in the Marches up to 58.31 % of those assigned in Bmilia. See on this subject the interesting 
Statistical Report on Contracts for Public Works [Relazione staiisUca siii contratti d^appalto) 
Vol. I, 19x0-1913, published'by the imnistry of Public Works in 1914. 

(3) The Consortiums of co-operative assodatious for production and labour, of which there 
are now more than twenty, are' established by Toyal decree on the motion of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, acring in concert with the Ministry of Public Works ; 
they enjoy lull autonomy but axe subject to the 'supervision of the said ministries ; they are 
corporations and come under the,provisions of the comi^ercial code®as rega^s their com- 
merdal dealings and all the effects conffequent thereon. 
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capital of pver half a million lire, a reserve fund of about 300,000 lire, 
and a benefit fund of over 90,000 lire. 

The work of the Consortium is mostly concerned with the building 
trades, works of excavation, ship-breaking, and so forth. The Federation 
which preceded the present Consortium had alrdhdy contracted for and 
ca^rried out important works of this kind to the entire satisfaction of the 
aaministrations which gave the contracts (i). 

thanks to the facilities granted by law the Consortium has been able 
to develop rapidly, as "“s shown by the following table giving data for tlie 
first three years’ work: 


Growth of the Ligurian Consortium of Co-operative Associations, 


i _ j : Value of work 

Vear | Capital j Reserve Fund ' ; Net profits 

I i i COD tracted for 

I nire I Lire : tire I Uire 

1912.I 20,980.00 : — 2,063,379 ' 133,667.50 

1913^.^ 68,799.29 i 26,733.50 ■ 2,300,965 ; 152,341.89 

1914. I 81,576.68 I 66,173.74 ^ 2,522,239 138,645.81 


If it should seem that the capital owned by’ the Consortium is dispro¬ 
portionate to the value of the work contracted for, it should be remember¬ 
ed that the figures given are for the capital contributed by^ the affiliated 
co-operative societies in conformity^ with an explicit provision of the law-. 
But as the statutes of the Consortium contain an article w’hich provides 
for “ the unlimited and joint liability of all*the co-operative associations af¬ 
filiated to the consortium ” it may truty be said that the capital of the 
Consortium amounts to over half a million lire, which is the value of the 
•capital of the several associations forming the Consortium. 

The Consortium has play^ed an important part in the rebuilding of Ge¬ 
noa : the great blocks of wrorkmen’s dwellings, the laying out of the streets 
and squares in important sections, the enlargement of school buildings, 
etc., are all works which it has carried out. But the most important work 
on wffiich the Consortium is engaged is the erection of the new hospital 
of S. Martino d’Albaro, which entails an expenditure of over 5 million lire. 

The mode in which the Consortium distributes its profits is -worthy 
of note. In so doing it does not only- concern itself with the increase of 


(i) The statistical report on coxxtmcts tor puDuc works, already referred to, points out tliat 
'during the three years from 1910 to 1912 four co-operative consortiuniS' secured 14 contracts 
from the administration of public works for a value of 5,337,616 lire. Ten of these contracts 
were given to the Federation of the co-operative associations of the province of Ravenna for 
4,506,316 lire. 
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its capital and reserve fund and with the satisfaction of the material needs 
of the affiliated co-operative societies proportionately to the labour force 
which each has contributed to the common work, but it also takes into 
account the spiritual and moral requirements of the working classes, grant- 
ins subsidies to the People’s University, to the G. Mazzini Uibrary, to the 
Consortium of Friendly Societies, and to other institutions which aim at 
the moral improvement of the workers. * ^ 

, Many of the affiliated co-operative associations are acquiring import¬ 
ance both on account of their increasing wealth and of the money value 
of the contracts which they carry out. Thus the co-operatiye association for- 
unloading coal, which has a paid up capital of up-w'ards of 60,000 lire, as 
well as a considerable reserve and benefit fund, carried out in 1914 work, 
for the value of over two million lire at a net profit of 102,983 lire, and the 
metal workers’ co-operative association, which owns a capital of 120 thou¬ 
sand lire, carried out work valued at over one million lire, etc. 


❖ 




3. — The new bye-laws of the economic and social union of 
ITALIAN catholics. — As OUT readers already know, the Economic and 
Social Union of Italian Catholics with head-quarters at Bergamo, is the 
great centre which co-ordinates and directs the activities of the economic 
and social institutions of Catholics in Ital}^ It^ bye-law^s have recentty 
been radical^ amended so as to fit it to meet the requirements of the day 
and the ever growing development of Catholic activities. As a result of 
this reform the organisation of the Union is fixed as follows ; in the first 
place, its aim is to ‘‘promote, direct, and co-ordinate all the social and eco¬ 
nomic activities of Italian CatlTolics in conformity with Catholic doctrines 
with the instructions of the Holy See, with the principles laid down in. its 
programme, and wdth the decisions of the Board of Management of the 
Azione aattolicaltaliana. The Union consists of all the social and economic 
institutions, which are already- organised into their special national fede¬ 
rations, and aims at attaining its objects mainty by verbal pro|)aganda, by 
publications, visits, and the inspection of the affiliated institutions, courses 
for teclinical training, meetings and congresses. 

Its organs are the General Councir' and the “Presidential Board.'' 
The General Council consissts of (a) the President and one representative 
for each of the above mentioned national federations; {b) the general 
secretaries of those national federations wMch have organised a special 
secretarial office in tegular working order ; (c) additional councillors whom 
the Council may 'appoint in number which may not exceed one half of 
the number of the ex-o^cio councillors. The members of the General Co tin- 
'Cil remain in office for three 3^ears and may be re-elected. The Council 
meets as a rule once a year, and after hearing a report 5n the ij^oral and eco~ 
uomic' progress of the, work, lays down in outline th? programme for the 
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future, aj)points, as the case ma3^ be, all or part of the elective members of 
the Council, and proceeds to the election of the members of the Presid¬ 
ential Board. It also fixes the annual dues to be paid hx the several 
national federations to the funds of the Unioil Each member of the 
Council has the right to submit motions for dismission at this meeting. 

The Presidential Board consists of a President, a Vice-President, 
treasurer, and two councillors, also an Ecclesiastical Assistant appoint¬ 
ed directly by the Holy ^ee with a deliberative vote, and of the Secretary 
General of the Union with an advisory vote. This board represents ^the 
Union, is entrusted with carrrfing out the decisions of the General Council, 
watches over the procedure of the affiliated Federations, calls the general 
meetings, draws up the agenda for them, and compiles the statistical 
returns of the social ^nd economic associations. 

(Abstracted from tlie Azione Sociale, Bulletin of tke Economic and Social 
Union of Italian Catholics, Bergamo, August, 1915). 

❖ 

❖ si; 

4. — An important initlativ^ts of the Italian federation of 
CATHOLIC RURAL BANKS. — The Italian Federation of Catholic Rural Banks 
has recently drawn up a comprehensive scheme for the reorganisation of 
the local federations of rural banks for which it has been preparing for some 
time past. This scheme consists mainly in uniting all the existing rural 
and peoples' banks in legally constituted diocesan federations for each pro¬ 
vince or region. Several such federations already" exist, some of which 
are prosperous. We note, amongst others, the Federation of Rural and 
Peoples' Banks of the Prordnce of Bologna, which on the 31st. December, 
1914, grouped together 84 banks with 7429 members; the Central Credit 
Bank of Eatium, with 38 federated banks ; the pro\incial or diocesan fede¬ 
rations of Cosenza, Brescia, Bergamo, Pistoia, Treviso, j\fantua, etc. Most 
of these, however, are not legalty recognised, and so cannot exercise econo¬ 
mic functions but are limited to exercising moral influence. In accordance 
with the above mentioned programme, there will henceforth be tw'o kinds 
of legalty constituted local federations; one kind will limit its work to in¬ 
spection and technical advice, the other will discharge the functions of 
central banks. The latter will be organised onh" in those localities in which 
the financial duties of a central bank are not already discharged by a local 
Catholic bank. The National Federation lias therefore compiled a set 
of model b^^-e-laws to seiwe as a basis on which to draw up the bye-laws of 
the new federations, and by which to amend those of federations already 
in existence. It is especially suited to the needs of those federations w^hich 
do not intend to act as central banks. In accordance with these bye-laws 
the said federations will be organised as co-operative societies with limited 
liability, the purpose of wrhich will be (a) to act a^the central orgtn of the 
affiliated sliare-hoMiiig societies and to act as an intermediary for facili- 
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tatiiig the financial transactions of said societies with the Banks of issue 
and with ordinary credit banks; (&) to organise on behalf of the affiliated 
share-holding societies .^ervices of representation, supervision, and advice 
on questions of administration, law, and accountancy, more especially 
by means of visits of in«?pection; (c) to promote the organisation of new 
institutions of popular credit and co-operation; {d) to assist the affiliated 
share-lioiding societies in making 'their collective purchases and in all 
technical, fiscal, legal and economic matters, {e) to develop hy means of 
the: affiliated share-holding societies the agricultural credit business. 

The means at the disposal of these federations will consist of a share 
capital formed In- shares of 25 lire each and of a reserve fund. iMember- 
ship is open to rural banks, peoples' banks, and wnjkmen’s banks, to co¬ 
operative and other legally constituted societies, and, in special cases, to 
individuals who have activeh” promoted co-operation and mutualit3A 
Banks, co-operative societies, and other bodies which wish to become mem¬ 
bers must make application in writing to the Board of Administration, 
must accept the bye-laws and rules of the federation, and must be admit¬ 
ted the Council itself, which decides without appeal, On becoming 
share-holders the affiliated societies-must (a) submit to ins|)ection, and 
conform to the decisions taken with regard to them b^" the Board of Adiain- 
istration, and assist in assuring the regular working of all the other serv¬ 
ices of the Federation; (b) pa^^ each 3^ear dues fixed b^’ the general meeting 
as compensation for the cost of the services above referred to ; (c) conform 
with the decisions of the general meeting and the Board of Administration. 
This board consists of seven members, and has tiie fullest powers for. the 
ordinary and special administration of the federation ; it deliberates and 
proffides for the work and services of the federation, for the admission,, 
withdrawal, and exclusion of members, for the appointment and salaries 
of emplo3"ees, and so forth. 

The better to carry out this comprehensive scheme, the National 
Federation is now inspecting the federations affiliated to it so as to make 
sure of their regular working and to facilitate their development. The 
federations of Bologna, Lodi, Florence, Forli, and others have alread3’ been 
ffisited and answers obtained to a special '‘questionnaire", consisting of 
two parts, one dealing with the generalities of the federated organisation 
such as title, number, situation and nature of the affiliated banks, b3"e-laws, 
working organisation of the several federated services, rules of administra¬ 
tion, financial means, etc, the other dealing with financial questions as, 
for instance, loans, current accounts due to the society, securities, cash in 
hand, goods, capital and reserve fund, deposits, etc. 


^ The foxjndation of an agricultural loan bank. On the 

initiative of.the ; Cooperative Agricultural Union of Latkim an Agricultural 
Loan Bank has recently been opened in Rome with the following programme: 
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(a) to secure credit on tlie most favourable conditions to its members ana 
to agriculturists in general, freeing them from the need of selling their 
produce under unfavourable conditions just after^^the harvest and enabling 
them to hold their crops fox sale at the most favourable moment by means 
of credit warrants accompanied by pledge certificates granted to members 
on depositing their produce in the general warehouses in Rome; (&j to 
organise the retail sale 0:^ agricnlturabproduce to the coiisiimer direct, so 
as to enable purchasers to buy their provisions at moderate prices without 
having to satisfy the undue exactions of speculating middlemen : (cj^^to 
give commercial value to grain and seeds by sorting, sitting, and cleaning,, 
them with proper machinery^ so as to enable the farmer to profit by the in¬ 
creased value conferred on such products by this process. 

(From a notice sent out b}* the Society in Xoveinber 1915?. 





Part II: Jnsuranee and Thrift 


GENERAL. 


TECHNICAL CONDITIONS OF FORESTRY INSURANCE 

(Contmued). 


§ I, How TO FIX THE RATE OF CAPITAEISATIOX FOR FORESTS, 

The labours of the Superior Commission appointed by the French Go¬ 
vernment to ascertain and estimate the amount of the material losses caused 
by the war have induced M. Babat, General Manager of Waters and Forests, 
to consider thoroughly the problem of the valuation of damage to forests 
treated by us in the number of this Bulletin for October. The eminent 
specialist classifies this damage under three heads: 

I. Damage to forests that have been felled; 

II. Damage to standing trees; 

III. Damage to the soil. 

It is only the two latter categories that come wdthiii the range of our 
investigations. 

M. Dabat first of all points out that in the case of forests it is as a rule 
impossible at once to restore them to their former condition, for the wood 
destroyed is only slowly formed again, TherSore, during the period of 
restoration, the decrease in the yield from the forest must be compensated 
by an amount in money. The amount of money to be paid at once to the 
injured proprietor, as compensation, can evidently only be fixed by means 
of calculations impl}dng the adoption of a rate of interest. 

Forest produce takes many years for its formation. The valuse of a 
plantation a year old £:annot he realised, nor that of onefive or even ten years 
old.. HowevS:, such f lantatioifs have a value for their proprietors,, account 
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of which must be taken if they are damaged or destroyed. Thj.s value they 
possess solely in view of a later realisation, and it is called the future value of 
the trees or plantation|. It can onty be fixed by means of calculations im¬ 
plying the adoption of a rate of interest. 

It is evident that the rate to be adopted must always be that of the in¬ 
vestment of the capital sunk in the forest under consideration, or, if it is pre¬ 
ferred, the rate at which the capitM produces, f In fact, if for ten years we 
deprive a forest proprietor of an annual revenue of lOO francs from his pro¬ 
perty, vve can only fairly compensate him by means of an amount capable 
of yielding these ten annual sums of lOO francs or the same rate as that at 
which the forest produces. If the forest produces at the rate of 3 %, the es¬ 
timate of the damage will be most certainly and,quite fairly very much 
higher than in the case of a loss of the same yieldincurred in a forest yielding 
at the rate of 5 %. This, in the end, means that we must pay the injured 
proprietor not merely interest, but also an amount of capital equal to that 
possessed before. 

The estimate depends ver^’ largely on the rate adopted. Thus the ques¬ 
tion of the selection of the rate is of fundamental importance and has been 
deserved!}' considered separately and in detail by M. Dabat. 

In every forest w^e find a wmrking capital and a yield The capital 
includes the soil, the standing wood and the circulating capital in¬ 
dispensable for every undertaking. Comparison of the annual yield with 
the invested capital will give an amount called the rate of yield from invest¬ 
ment in forest estate, which is only the yearly interest on capital. It has 
become usual to express the rate as percentage^f the capital and to say it 
is 3 %, 5 %. etc. While it is of extreme importance to fix the rate to be adopted, 
or the rate at which the capital invested in forests produces, it is also veiy- 
difficult and sometimes impossible to fix it accurately; it is often necessary to 
be satisfied with an estimate, and this constitutes the chief difficulty in 
forest valuation and is peculiar to it. 

In fact, the rate can only be calculated in the case of forests normally 
worked, that is to sa}^ of forests giving, ordinarily, a constant and regular 
annual yield and thus having a perfectly definite value. This seldom occurs 
in practice and can only occur in cases of forests of very simple character, 
as for example ordinary copsew^ood giving an annual or periodical yield. 
Really,we are almost alwa3^s, except in this special case, reduced to esti¬ 
mating the rate. M. Babat gives the following advice in regard to these 
estimates. 

The rate of yield from investment in a forest estate or the rate of prodne- 
tion of a forest, varies within very wide limits, for example, betw'een i % 
or even less and 5 % or 6 % or sometimes more. 

If a forest only produces quite young wood and faggots the commercial 
value of wffiich,hardly covers the expenses of gathering -them, it is evident 
that the rate of production is very low, for the principal alw^ays includes at 
least the value of thefforest soil and a circulating capital, even if the value 
of the standing w^ood is very small. 
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the other hand, if the forest is worked so as to produce ver}' old 
wood, the^capital value will become very considerable, if an annual 3'ield 
is taken from it, on account of the enormous value of the growing stan¬ 
ding w^ood. Experience shows that this capital \^iue soon increases (when 
the age for felling is raised) far faster than the peld. If the forest gives 
periodical yield, the long intervals between the^felliv gs produce the same 
results, so that we may say: 

^ “In S 3 "stematically^W'Orked forests ver}^ io\T rates of yield correspond 
with very early fellings. When the age for felling is raised, the rate rises 
and soon arrives at a maximum, after w^hich it goes an indefinitely decreas¬ 
ing, so that wjth very late fellings there correspond ver^- low rates of 
yield.,, 
On the other hand, the certainty with which the different kinds of forest 
produce varies greatly. Some, such as pine forests, are very much exposed 
to loss through fire, which reduces the value of their capital and increases 
the rate of yield. Others, such as forests, of deciduous trees, give a very 
constant yield, because it is obtained from a large variety of produce, w'feilst 
the principal is very little liable to be affected by accidents. The rate of 
yield from investment in such forests w^ould be ver}^ low. Woods of the 
character of oak coppices, the yield from which consists in a single class ox 
only two classes of goods, will give a very uncertain and varying yield. 

Finally, the rates of yield from investment in forests of course vary^ 
according to the general law^ of supply and demand which effects all values 
of ever}^ kind according to time and place. When the economic circumstan¬ 
ces are of a nature to lower the rates of yield from investment generally 
or to increase them, the1:ates in connection with investments in forest estate 
of necessity are affected. A great difficulty in regard to the adoption of rates 
of interest in connection with forestry is that the calculations often sup¬ 
pose ail invariable rate for a very' long period, wffiich does not correspond with 
the facts.. Experience show^s that the rates, whatever they may be, vaiw 
according to economic conditions and consec[uentl3^ from one period to an¬ 
other, as above said. 

We may conclude then that if the selection of a rate of interest is 
extremely" important for purposes of forest valuation, it is also an extreme¬ 
ly delicate matter. It will, however, be useful to give here, with every re¬ 
servation, a few^ figures, wffiile rve must obsenre that they are only avera¬ 
ges that seem to be true for the present moment, but the difierent species 
may present divergences from them of greater or less importance. 

Generally, the rate of yfield from investment in an ordinary coppice 

varies from 3%% to^6%. t . '' 0/ 

In a coppice containing also large trees it would be iroin, 3 /q to 
.4 14 % according as such trees are more or less abundant. 

In a pinewood it would be from 4 % to 5 %. etc. ' It will be understood, 
that, in spite of the advantage it would be for appraisers to obtains figures 
that might serve as a basis for their calculations, it has not been possible for 
' M. Babat to make precise statements and definite Iffirmations, as fae matter 
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does not lend itself to this. We have a problem of valuation before us 
which has to be solved specially for each forest. 

Finally, when the elements necessary for fixing the rate according to the 
above rules are not forthcoming, an indication may be found in the commer¬ 
cial rate of afield from land investments in the region. 


§ 2 . The two vaeues of standing timber. 

The rate of capitalisation serves, we have said, to fix thfe future value. 
A living tree or plantation has in fact two values. It may be cut and delivered 
to the wood merchant. He will pay the sale value. It may also be left 
standing with a view to later realisation by a speculator purchasing it at 
the value which it will have at the time of realisation less discount. He 
will estimate it at its future value. Sale value and future value are two in- 
deiTendeiit conceptions, neither of which can be substituted for the other. 
No valuation can leave either out of consideration without the risk of 
x^ery serious error. 

The future value always exists. However old a living tree may 
be, in can alwax^s be left to grow older. However young it is, even if only 
a seedling still possessing its cotyledons, it has already a future value. 

Only those already sufficiently mature for cutting them to give a profit 
have a sale value. A four x’ears old copsewood has a future value ; it has 
as yet no sale value. r. 

Most frequently the two values coexist, in the case of a living tree or 
wood. The higher of the two is then taken as the real value. The two val¬ 
ues are, indeed, equally real, but it is true that the highest is the most import¬ 
ant ; it is the price that will be realised at sale when there is sufiicient com¬ 
petition. •• 

Experience shows that when a tree or a wood is allowed to grow old, 
the capital represented by its xm.lue together with tha.t of the soil in which 
it grows increases at a rate which becomes less and less ex-ery year from the 
first appearance of the plants up to the most advanced age. In other terms, 
the rate at which the capital inx^ested increases, that is, the proportion 
between the annual increase in xmlue and the amount of x?alue acquired, 
continually decreases as time goes on. Very^ high in the earliest years, it 
at last falls to insignificant amounts like 0.50 %, 0.25 %or''even less, wfien 
the woods are x^ery old. 

It foilow^s that' when we nx the future x^alue of a lixdng'.wuod or tree bx^ 
discoiiiitiiig the value it will have in a certain number of years at a rate calcu¬ 
lated as abox^^e explained, shall get a x^alue higher' than the sale value if 
the tree or wpod is young and the rates of increase are, therefore, high. 
If, on the contrary^, the forests are too old and their value only increases x^ery 
slowly^, (xn discounting ti^ultimate value at the same rate, we shall of course 
atrwe, at a future xi'alue less than the present sale val^e. Betw^een these 
two cases we find that in whicl^the two xmlue^are the s^me. 
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We sl^all not dwell on these considerations which will be found developed 
in special treatises. It is only necessary to mention that, if we compare the 
future value with the sale value, w’-e find that, for '^ry young w-oods, the first 
is the higher, that a time follows when the tw’o values are the same and, 
afterwards, in the case of older wDods, the sale lvalue is the higheer. 


§ 3. Methods of valuing standing timber. 


We have seen in fhe first part of this article the nature of the damage due 
to forest fires. When the damage has been done, the appraiser must form 
an accurate idea of the nature of such woods as have been totally destroyed, 
their extent and the volume of standing timber. When the -woods have 
merely been injured it is possible to calculate the value of -what remains, 
which is called salvage. Inventories made for the purpose may require 
much time and expense and in any case must be in part estimated. 

^ Except for the very special case of a forest normally worked, the 
damage to standing trees is obtained by estimating the forests damaged 
or destroyed at the value they had for their propiietor, less the salvage, if 
any. 

If the woods damaged or destro^^ed w'ere sufficiently old to be considered 
as ready to be felled for the markets, they are valued at their market price 
or sale value. Otherwise they will be estimated at their future value, that 
is to say taking into consideration the value they wDuld have had at the 
moment they became ready for felling and treating the forest as a capital 
bearing compound interest. 

It is shown in the special treatises that if x is the future value of a w’ood, 
years old, which must be realised w^hen it is n years old and wdll then give 
a net revenue equal to r and if t is the rate to be adopted in the calculations, 
we obtain the equation: 


(i + i) — I 


The factors (i + ^) and 


~——;-Jiave been calculated in ad- 

(i + t) « — I 


vance for all usual values oii, n' and n and are given in tables in all treatises 
on forest valuations or in the ready reckoners'' of business men. It is 
enough to discover the value of these factors §nd apply the ^rmtila in 
order to obtain tj^e result. 

Exa^U, — 4 wood, years old, .wi^l be felled, at' 25 yearsf.'when it 
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will give a net 34eld of 600 francs. The rate to be adopted to 4 %C What is 
the real future value of this wood ? 

It is 

1.04^^^ —■ I 
Y = 600 - 


The table shows that 1.04^® = 2.026, whence 1.04^® ■— i = 1.026 and 


I 

1.04-^ — 


I 


0.60 


We shall then have .r = 600 francs X r.026 X 0.60 369 fr. 36. 


We may still further simplify the calculations b>" means of tables to give 
direct!}' for the usual value of n, n' and t the factor by w^hich the revenue 
r must be multiplied to obtain x, the future value. Such a table will be 
found at the end of this article. 

The rate to be adopted in the calculations must De that of the yield from 
the investment of capital sunk in the forest under consideration. 

It is necessary to state clearly when the woods must be estimated at 
their future value and when at their sale value. 

Cases in which the age for jelling is indicated, —When in a forest an age 
for felling has been decided on by the proprietor, all woods that have not 
yet reached this age must be estimated at their future value. If a proprietor, 
whose forest yields at the rate of 4 %, proposes to fell at 25 years a w^ood 
nineteen 3"eais old, which will sell for 600 fis. net at 25 years, this wood has 
veiy^ realhn for Us owner, the future value calculated. This value lawyers 
call erga dominmn ; and the experts must have this in view when they 
make their estimates. 

Woods that have passed the age fixed for felling, if an}^ such are found 
in the forest area, must be estimated at theii sale value, for therrrepresent for 
their owner a revenue that hasrbecome due and is realisable. 

Case in which the age for felling is not indicated. —Whenever the age for 
felling is not strict!}' fixed by the proprietor himself, the appraiser must 
assign to the growing woods the highest value the}' can have at any age at 
which they are felled. That is to say a value for n is sought for that will give 


the highest value to the expression r 


(r + 
(x 


in 2vhich the 

I 


only 
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independent^ variable quantity, since, when n is known, the value of r is 
immediately found. Once the age n is fixed (the forestry economists often 
call it the limit of commercial exploitability), wood^ that have not yet at¬ 
tained'E years of age must be valued at their futurehmliie, and older’woods 
at their sale value. 

But these operations may appear somewhat complicated. 

^ M. Dabat has given thf following r^les to simplify the method : 

5 n the case of copsewoods not yet 30 or 35 years old, the future value 
will be calculated on the supposition that they will be felled w’hen from thir^}'' 
to thirty “five years oid, except in the case of certain kinds of trees, such 
as chestnuts, for* example, w^hich are felled with advantage at a much less 
advanced age. In the same way, the future value of high forest trees not 
more than fifty or sixty’years old will be calculated on the supposition that 
they will be felled w^hen from fifty to sixty years old. 

In the case of copsewood more than from thirty to thirty-five year^old, 
or high forest trees more than lift}’ or sixty y'ears old, the sale value will be 
fixed^ 

When w’'e have to consider young fresh growth among high forest trees 
felled at long intervals, these ymung trees ma^' be valued at their future 
valu-€ as if they were to be felled when from fifty' to sixty y-ears old. 

When the value of these fresh growths is insignificant in comparison with 
that of the older trees, sometimes a simple estimate of their value will be 
held sufficient, provided it is based on the future value. 

This kind of valuation will be, for example, necessary^ in forests wffiere 
trees of all ages grow^ tog^her indiscriminately^ wffien it will be impossible 
to fix the value of the young trees otherwise than by such an estimate. 

Vahmtion of trees. — The value of trees is arrived at precisely in 
the same way as that of the woods. When the age for felling is fixed, the 
future value of trees that have not reached this age may' be calculated, the 
others, if there are any, will be valued at tl^eir sale value. 

When no age for felling has been fixed, or wffien the age fixed is one very- 
advanced, most usually', in practice, their sale value is estimated, if the w'ood 
has attained a certain age, for example from 50 to 60 years, and ymunger 
trees will he estimated at their future value on the supposition of their being 
felled at an age of from 50 to 60 years (taken by wmy of example). 

Some experts make no calculation in fixing this future value and sim¬ 
ply add a surplus value, which they estimate, to the sale value of the young 
trees. Thus a standard w'hich wdll be furnish a tenth of a store of firew'ood 
and thus wall have a sale value of 40 c., wdllbe estimated at 60 c. or 70 c. or 
more according to its age, so as to take account*of what it might become, at 
the end of a certain number of years, as wheelwrights' w^ood. 

Case of Forests systematically worked. — Bor forests sy'stematically 
worked a special sy^stem of valuation maybe adopted. 

Those forests are said to be sy'stematically worked the management 
of which is regulated and the capital constituted ^ such a way as^ to give 
a constant and regujar ydeld, as a rule an annual ydeld. 
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This organized condition may be theoretically defined for every t3’'pe 
of forest management. In fact it can scarcely be realised in practice except 
when the intervals between the felling are ver^^ short, as in the case of sini» 
pie copses or certain pinV-woods intended for felling at short intervals, which 
ma}', in an economic sense, be assimilated to copses. 

\^dien w^e find forests in w'hich felling takes place at short intervals 
and the capital is perfectly nor^nal and thp Afield regular, we may, 
according to M. Dabat, estimate, according to the following method; the 
loss siifieredby the proprietor whose standing woods have been partially 
destroA^ed. 

After a detailed examination of the condition of the forest, a working 
plan must be prepared so that the forest maA^ be as speedily' as possible 
brought back to its former condition of SA’-stematic working. This result can 
only be attained at a more or less distant date, during which the reA^enue will 
remain less than it was preAfiotish", as the capital lost can only be reconsti¬ 
tuted hj means of economA^ in production. In order that it maA” be taken into 
account, during the period of reconstitution, the decrease in the forest yield 
must be made up for each A’-ear bA" means of a sum of money. I,et r, for ex¬ 
ample, be the former annual re Avenue, r^, r^' ‘ ‘ ‘ fp the revenue ob¬ 

tained in the first, second third .... A-ear of the period of«* re¬ 
constitution. The loss to be incurred in the ‘ first year will be f — 
that of the second year will be f — r^, that of the third A^ear / — 
that of the A^ear r — fp . The first will be made up for bA^ the present 


paAonent of an amount equal to — which in one A^ear will become r —n ; 

I -f ^ ^ 


the second by an amount 7—-—the an amount-;-which in 

(i + tY ^ (i + tY 


f A^ears Avill become r — fp, etc. The total loss will be the sum of all 
these factors. 


§ 4.^Daaiage to the soil. 


The losses caused by disturbance of the soil, the destruction of the 
roots of copses or of high forest trees must be estimated from the amount 
to be spent for the restoration of the former condition of the soil. When 
in praAice this forn^r condition can only be partially restored, a 
compensating' estimate must be established 
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— ^ ... 

If the leaf-litter (the surface cover formed by dead leaves and forest 
debris, constituting the raw material of the vegetable mould, and the princi¬ 
pal element of the fertility of the forest soil) is destroyed, it will have to be 
considered that this destruction occasions a temporary decrease of the 
fertility of the soil, that is to say of the production during one, two or three^ 
years, for example. 
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.A^ISCELLA^'■EOUS INFORMATION REFATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE. 


Th:e begin^txng of the school mutual mo\^mekx in argentine. — 
The^ start of the mutual movement in the Argentine dates from the 
campaign for social action undertaken in 1912 by M. Eeopold Mabille*au 
under the auspices of the Museo Social Atgeniino. This propaganda 
resulted in the foundation of many institutions based on the principle 
■of mutuality, forming a Pleiades-like group composed of ardent aM 
enthusiastic mutualists. One of the most important effects of this 

movement was the impetus it gave to mutualit}^ in schools. In fact, at the 
end of 1913 the ''Mutualist Association’' was constituted to encourage 
sa\dng, mutual protection, and the spirit of union among pupils and ex- 
pupils in schools.” In March of the following® year La Lima Recta, 
a school society, acting under one clause of its own constitution and 
after close study of similar institutions in France, Spain and Belgium, estab¬ 
lished a mutual association among pupils and ex-pupils of School No. 8 
(Council or School District No. 19) to develop which it is making every 
effort. Owing to the need of having as many schools as possible in the asso¬ 
ciation the rules were amplified, and in the month of Ma)^ of the present 
year (1915) a statutory' project of mutuality among pupils and ex¬ 
pupils of both sexes w^as submitted for examination to the iptli School 
District (i). Having been approved with some slight alterations it was 
transmitted to the National Council of Instruction that it might be put in 
force in all the schools of the 19th District. Such was the first manifest¬ 
ation of public school mutuality in the Argentine Republic. We shall 
now enumerate the principal regulations governing the '' Mutual Aid 
Association among Pupils and Ex-Pupils of the 19th District.” 

The objects of the society in question are : [a) to encourage habits of 
saving and a spirit of solidarity; (&) to prepare children for their future 
lives: (c) to help members by a daih^ allowance in case of illness or 


(i) 2^1. "Pedro B. Franco, author of the article from which the above particulars are 
taken, points out the curious coincidence that school mutuality' b^an in' Buenos, Ayres 
in 'the ipth School District as also ig-the 19th Districf of Paris, m ^ 
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accident; grant pensions to members above the age of 55, for old 

age or infirmity. The society" may" also constitute for its members under 
certain specified conditions- a dowry or endowniei^^t to become payable 
upon tlieir reacliing the age of 25. 

The members are divided into four classes: acKve members, patrons, 
benefactors and lionorary members. The first are present and former 
pupih^of both sexes of the schools of the’ipth School District. The patrons 
are those who by gift or monthly^ grants contribute to the prosperity^ 
of the Institution vfitiiout receiving advantage from it. The benefactors 
are those membei's who distinguish themselves by their activity in the 
cause of mutuality. Lastly the honorary members are those vdio have 
deserved well of the Institution. 

Active members must be above vSix y^ears of age and under fourteen. 
Members wdio entered at the close of the first year of the existence of the 
society pay an admission fee as follows : from six to eight y-ears the 
amount of three monthly^ payments (0.70 pesos) ; from eight to ten y^ear^^ 
the amount of four monthly paymients (0.80 pesos); from ten to iourteen 
y^ears the amount of five pay^meiits (i.oo pesos). The stuns acc^iiing from 
this source are paid into the reserve fund. 

Patrons, benefactors, and honorary members are admitted and 
appointed by the Council of Administration of the societ}^ without limit 
of age, residence or nationality. 

The share capital consists of: (i) the sitbsciiptions of active members ; 
(2) those of patrons and honorary" members; (3) donations and legacies ; 
(4) sums realised by" fetes? sale of publications, etc.; (5) official grants. 
The total capital is divided into Ordinary and Extraordinary Funds. 
The Ordinary Fund comprises : (a) the amount devoted to mutual aid, 
resulting from half the subscriptions of active members. (?>) a pension fund 
iornied of the remaining halt of these subcriptions; (■) the reserve fund 
consisting of the admission fees above-mentioned and pa5’'nients made by" 
patrons. The Exiraoniinary Fund includes donations and legacies, the 
sums accruing from fetes and those appropriated to dowries, besides all 
the moneys collected rvithont a definite object. 

Active membersnir theirlegal representatives engage to pay subscrip¬ 
tions as follow^s: from six to fourteen y^ears, 0.20 pesos per month, half of 
which goes to the mutual aid fund and half to be entered in the certificate 
for an individual pension. Members over fourteen y ears of age pay 0,50 
pesos per month, divided in the same wayv 

Patrons pay an annual subscription of At least 5 pesos. Every 
patron who pay"s 50 pesos in one sum will be considered a founder; if he 
pay^-s 100 pesos he becomes a benefactor. 

A year after entrance any active member has in case of illness or acci¬ 
dent a right to assistance as follow^s : 
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Grant per 

During tlie first During the two 

month of illness following months 

or accident 

Pesos Pesos 


'rom 6 

to 

14 years . •. 

. . 4 ).25 

0.50 

14 

to 

25 ” . ■ 

- . 0.75 

1.00 

23 

to 

«... 

00 • • 

, . I.OO 

1.25 


If the illness should last more than three ftionths, the Council oi 
Administration must decide whether the state of the funds will permit a 
continuation of the grant. 

No member ma3“ claim an allowance : 

(1) for an^' illness that lasts less than four da}^s; 

(2) for any chronic complaint; 

(3) for illness caused by intemperance or contracted during an 

epidemic; ' ■ ® 

(4) for ail}" accident for the occurrence of which the insured person 
himself must be held responsible ; 

(5) for injuries received in a quarrel if the injured person be the 
aggressor. 

Pensions will be granted : ■ ^ 

(if) in case of accident on presentation of certificate of membership 
in due order and if possible a certificate stating that the accident inca|)aci“ 
tales the individual from working, and was not due to his own fault or 
negligence; ‘ ' 

(b) at the age ox 55 \"ears^on presentation of a certificate of member¬ 
ship in due order and of a document proving the age of the member. 

In case of the death of a member before the age of 22 the society will 
pay to his legal representative the amount of the premiums alread^^ paid 
tovrards his retiring pension. Sums unclaimed on the expiration of a year 
from the death of the member shall be handed over to the mutual aid fund. 

Eveiw active member between the ages of 6 and 8 A^ears may form 
a marriage fund. To do this the member must present a rec|uest signed 
his 01 her father or father’s legal representative, together with a certificate 
attesting the petitioner's age, and must pa\^ a w^eek^v supplementary 
quota of 0.25 pesos. ® 

The number of these payments may be increased at the member's 
pleasure. The fund may be paid up before the member reaches the 
age of 25; (5.) in case oi marriage, at request; {b) in case of the death 
of the member's father, at the request of the widowed mother, 

The society in qt^stion is ruled and administered by a Council of 
Administration and a Consulting Council. The National Council of 
Instruction of the Argentina Republic in fhe hope^f rapitly extending 
the institution now,'that the first step has been taken, is preparing a code 
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of regalatio|^ for a National Union of School Mutual Associations/' 
Of this Union the object will be to encourage the development of the 
mutual iiiovement in schools, to strengthen the bolids of solidarity among 
mutual societies, to facilitate the passage of members from one societ}^ to 
another, etc. 


(From the Bolefin mensual del Mttseo Argeniino, Buenos Aires). 


DENMARK. 


The nbw banish i,aw on sickness insdrancb societies. The 
new law first presented to Parliament in 1912 was approved in April ,^1915 
and comes into force on January ist, 1916. 

.It is in conformity with the fundamental principle of the former la®v : 
voluntary insurance, whh contributions from public institutions (State 
or Commune). 

»Tlie right to register with societies recognised by the State is reserved 
for persons of the working class without means, to whom other classes are 
assimilated, such as small farmers, clerks, etc. No difference is made in 
regard to sex. 

The person once registered may continue to belong to the society, 
even when his economic situation h improved, provided that the rules give 
him this right, but the public institution (State or Commune) will no longer 
contribute lor him and he must himself pay a corresponding contribution. 

The society is obliged m case 01 sickness to provide medical and hospi¬ 
tal assistance for the persons registered with it and their children (includ¬ 
ing adopted children) under fifteen y^ears.of age, provided they^ live in the 
district of the society. 

However, in some cases the society must pay' the hospital charges 
lor a person registered with it, when, on account of his work, he has been 
treated in a hospital in another district. 

The daily rate oz sick pay is generally at least 40 dre (i) a day. The 
maximum, which in no case may exceed 3 crs. a day- and four-fifths of the 
average wages of the patient, shall be established in accordance with the 
total average w^ages of the persons registered or at a fixed percentage of the 
average wages of each person registered. 

A maternity society is attached to each so<?iety recognised by the State : 
the assistance given is fixed at least i crown a day, for the w^hole period the 
mother is obliged to keep her bed, and for at least ten day^s after delivery. 
The society also provides medical assistance during the confinement. 

The new law contains various provisions to jzrevent the person regis¬ 
tered from deriving economic advantage from big illness; for ei^ample, a 

(i) An ore is eqitaT to about fr. 0.0135 : 100 6r<? make a crown. 
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meiiiloer, who receives full w'ages during his illness, has no right to any 
assistance in money, and, in any case, has onty a right to tl^^ difference 
between the wages he -Received before illness and what be contilined to 
receive when ill. * 

The state contributj^jns are fixed by the new law at two crowns per 
person registered, without means of subsistence, at the end of the year, 
and also the fourth part of the expenses siip|;:^rted by the society^ lor 
medical and hospital expenses. Besides this, the State par^s the fourth part 
of tfie assistance in money paid for sickness or medical assistance to wrimen 
in their confinements, not exceeding; how'ever, a certain amount in the case 
of each person registered. " . 

The yearly contribution oi tlie State timy, in iio^case, exceed 4.65 crs. 
per individual registered, when the society w^orks in the capital or its 
suburbs: 4.15 crs. wdien it wurks in a provincial city and 3.65 crs. when it 
works*in the country. 

To decide disputes that may arise between doctors and the societies, 
a sffecial board of & members is formed, three of the members being elected 
by the Central Sickness Insurance Societies Association and three by the 
General National Association of Doctors. 

The six members elect a president. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


The problem of cattle insurance in india. — Cattle form 
such an important part of the wealth of the small cultivator in 
•India that very naturally a good deal of attention has been directed, 
since the success of the Indiaco-operative movement has been as¬ 
sured, to the question of forming mutual cattle insurance asscciations 
among the cultivators themselves. Such associations have in fact been 
formed in considerable number in Burma; a few also have been formed 
in Coorg; and, in 1914, there was one, described as^ an experimental 
institution, in the United Provinces. In Burma there w’ere 59 registered 
cattle-insurance societies on June 30th, 1914, but pending definite action 
upon a proposal to form a central reinsurance society the lormatiori of local 
societies had been suspended. In Coorg the psocieties which were working 
in 1914 were compelled, owing to the exceptionally high mortality^ among 
cattle due to drought, to su^^eiid all operations that 3^ear from April to 
September. It is e\ident, therefore, that the experience of existing cattle- 
insurance societies in India has been too short to permit of any conclusions 
being drawn as to the prospects of success for co-operative insurance in 
that country. 

Expejpence in European countries apparenth does not fuinish much 
guidance in attacking the problem in India, hlr. A. Yusuf AH, I. C. S. 
(Retired) writing to, the contrast# conditmis in tndia with 
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those ill England where there were 157 cattle insurance societies (popu¬ 
larly calledS'* Cow clubs in existence at the end of 1913. The writer 
uses the figures for 1912 when there were 130 societies in England and 
Wales, of which 22 were registered under the Eriendty Societies Act. In these 
registered societies — the only ones for which annugl returns are compulsory 
— the average membership was 71, the average number of animals insured 
per member was 3.1 and tjie average mortality rate was 2.4 per cent, of the 
insitted animals. The insurance contributions levied wurked out to an 
average of 4s. id. per animal insured which was sufficient to meet all claims. 
The reserves of the societies amounted to £ 4,881 — an average of nearly 
£ 222 per societt^ equal to five years’ average losses. 

In Great Britain there are no violent fluctuations of cattle mortality. 
Epidemic disease is rare and upon its occurrence is ruthlessly stamped out. 
The risks undertaken by cow insurance societies relate maiiiE" to normal 
deaths and accidents. Elaborate precautions are taken to prevent the 
introduction of disease with imported cattle. Suspicious cases are slaught¬ 
ered and compensation is paid by the Board of Agriculture, wdiich in fhe 
case of insured cattle reduces the burden of liability for the societies. 

In India, a very different state of affairs exists. There are no accurate 
statistics of the loss of cattle by death or accident. Cattle-disease (rider- 
pest, anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease or some other form) is nearly 
alwa3''s prevalent, and manj^ outbreaks of disease are never reported at all. 
The simplest sanitaiw’- precautions are neglected ; segregation is considered 
a hardship ; and the slaughter of cattle — even to prevent infection — 
would cause a riot. Moreover, the rate of loss among plough-cattle in India 
from starvation and neglect is very heavy^ even in normal times, and in 
periods of famine agricultural cattle perish w'-holesalein the affected districts. 
There are, again, numerous losses at all times from straying, theft, cattle¬ 
poisoning, floods, snake-bite and the depredations of wild animals. 

The writer concludes: —An insurance societ^nvill have to count on all 
these factors. The}^ wDtild make the premium rates so high as to be prohib¬ 
itive for the average Indian small holder. English experience does not 
appl33 first because the normal risks of cattle are much greater in India 
than in England, aiid, secolldl3^ because the abnormal risks due to famines 
and epidemics are ] 3 racticalE unknown in England. ’’ 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

m 

A SUCCESSFXmiy horse and CATTEE insurance CEUB IN CAMBRIDGE¬ 
SHIRE. ■— The publication of a Note in the October number of the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture on the working of the Haddenham Cattle 
Insurance Club enables us to supplement the article on “ Mutual Cattle 
Insurance in Baiglaiid and Wales ” wMch appeared in our issue of October 
with the following description of a club which for fliany 3^ears has^uccess- 
fully insured both horses and ^cattle. 

Haddenfam is a^rural village in Cambridgeshire and the club in quest- 
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'ion was founded there in 1888. It accepts for insurance the horses and 
cattle of any stock owner witMn a radius of five miles from^iaddenhani, 
its operations coveringfpn all eight villages, each of which has separate 
representation on the Committee which consists of 23 members. There are 
now 122 members, for Jhe most part small holders, some of whom are 
actual owners of the land they cultivate. For the ten years ending 1913 the 
average number of horses insured w^s 223 and the average number of cattle 
171, Each member insures on the average about 2 horses and 1.5 f»ows, 

largest number insured by any one member being 10 horses and 4 head 
of cattle. , 

The entrance fee for a horse is 2s.., for a cow is. 6d.^ A foal may be 
entered on or after the 24th June in each year and an}." calf may be entered 
when four months old. The subscription, payable^monthly at each meet¬ 
ing of the Club, is 4d. per month for a cow, and 6 d. per month for a horse. 
The Committee has power to make a levy of is. per head of stock for every 
loss sustained b} the Club, and to increase such lew (if found iiecessaiy") 
atF the next monthh meeting. Insured animals are not valued except 
when the} fall ill or die. If the animal dies the value is paid to the owner, 
in full, subject howwer to a maximum of £10 for a cow and £15 for a horse. 

For the ten years the average death-rate per cent, per annum has jDeeii 
4.5 for horses and 2.5 for cattle. The average amount paid in claims per 
annum has been £83. 17s. for horses, and £36. iis. for cattle, equal to ys. 
6d. per animal insured for the former and 4s. 3d. per animal insured for the 
latter. As the monthly contributions amount onl} to 6.s. per horse and 4s. 
per cow the regular income has not sufficed to paj the claims year by year. 
Besides the monthly subscriptions there is a small income from entrance 
fees amounting on the average to £ 8. 10$. a }ear, and from the sale of car¬ 
casses wffiich are sold at a contract price of 25s. each carcass of whatever 
Mnd. Including receipts from all sources the total income has averaged 
£122.2s. and, as the total expenditure averaged £126.3s. there has been an 
average loss per annum of £4. is. The Club can alwa}s restore equilib¬ 
rium by making a special levy as the Committee has power to do, but 
the writer in the Journal points out that much the better plan would be to 
raise the monthly premium from 4^. to 5^^. for cows, and from to <)d. for 
horses. The premium for horses has hitherto been nmch too low in view 
of the facts that the mortality among horses has been almost double that 
of cows (4.5 per cent, as against 2.5 per cent.) and the maximum vaiite 
payable is £15 for horses as compared with £10 for cows. By raising the 
rates^ of contribution as suggested the Club should in the future be in a 
position not only to meet Expenses out of regular income but to build up 
a reserve fund as well An even better plan (it is suggested) would be to 
abandon the fixed contribution and adopt the principle of a premium in 
relation to the estimated value of the animal. The owner, for example, 
might be required to pay i V^d. per £i per quarter on the value of the 
animaEwith a higher*premium in the case of a brood-mare to cover the 
higher risk. 

It should be mentioned j:hat the costs M management iif the Hadden- 
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iiam society are exceptionally low, averaging for ten years only £5.15%. 
per aiifitim, equivalent to 3 per animal insured. 


SWITZBRI/AND. 


^ New PROVISIONS regubating foreign insurance societies work¬ 
ing SWITZERBAND. — TTie iiew Decre’e regulating foreign insurance socie¬ 
ties working in Switzerland is of special interest for us, owing to tfie fact 
that, as already reported in our Btilletin (i), when speaking of hail and live¬ 
stock insurance ki Switzerland, some of those societies working in Switzer¬ 
land undertaking agricultural risks are foreign societies. Such are, for 
example, th.e BadischeBferdeversichenmgs-AnstaU a. g.of Karlsruhe (Baden), 
the Garantie 'federale of Paris and the Perleherger Versicherungs-AMien 
GeseUschaft of Perleherg in Prussia, all engaged in insuring livestock. The 
question of the guarantee these societies should give had already been dis¬ 
cussed in the Federal Chamber and had attracted the attention of ^le 
authorities of the Confederation, above all of the Federal Insurance Office. 
But after the outbreak of the war the matter became of vital importance. 

^The Federal Council, therefore, decided to issue provisions that might 
fully satisfy the Swiss citizens insured in respect to their interests, and 
decreed that all foreign insurance societies authorized to work in Switzerland 
must deposit security to the amount of 100,000 francs, and the premium 
reserves corresponding with their work in Switzerland. The increase in the 
amount of these reserves from date of January^ ist, 1915, must be deposited 
exclusively’’ in Swiss securities. The Federal Department of Justice and 
Police, says the Decree, may fix certain terms within which every society'’ 
must deposit the whole amount of its security. 

This decision is certainly very^ important. Indeed the premium 
reserves of the foreign companies corresponding with their business in Swit¬ 
zerland would amount to about 200,000,000 frs., of v/hich about half would 
belong to German societies alone. The amount of these reserves increases 
every year by about five or six million francs. From this it may be 
seen that the foreign societies will have to deposit very large amounts in 
Switzeilaiid. ^ 

In virtue of this measure taken by^ the Federal Council, the Swiss 
policy holders are secured in regard to the obligations undertaken hy^ the 
societies in return for the premiums they^ have paid. 

We must observe that France and Germany have anticipated Switzer¬ 
land in this matter, and many- y^ears ago adopted legal provisions similar 
to the above, indeed, in some respects more severe than those now adopted 
by Switzerland. 


(i) vSee the atticle AgriciiUwal Insurance in Switzerland in- igi 3 in the of 

Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ for Novemb^, 1915 (No. ii). 




Part HI: Credit 


SPAIN. 


SOME NOTES ON THE WORK AND DEVETOFMENT 
OF THE “ POSITOS. 


The work of modernising the positos and of converting their assets 
into cash having been begun by the Law of January- 29th., 1906,the Royal 
Commission to which the task was entrusted by that Law has continued its 
efforts unceasingly since that date and, if it has net completely attained the 
desired end, has made steady progress in the undertaking. As illustrations 
of this and as indications of the agricultural and social developm.ent of Spain, 
the following notes are of special interest. 

On other occasions w'e have spoken* in this Bulletin of the origin and 
early character of the '‘positos/’ of the attainment of their highest develop¬ 
ment in the i6th. century and of their subsequent decline, as well of the de¬ 
plorable condition into which they fell on account of abuses on the part both 
of borrowers and^f managers, not to speak of the numerous losses incurred 
through loans made to the public treasury which w’ere not repaid. We have 
also outlined the main provisions of the Law of igo6, which was passed with 
the object of reoiganising these benevolent institutions, converting them 
into geiuiine modern organisations for supplying agricultural credit, as w^ell 
as the work of the Royal Commission of “ Positos, ” established fox that 
purpose, and the principal results obtained., We need not, therefore, re¬ 
peat what w^e have already said in previous issues, as the reader will find in 
them all the information necessary for a study of the question (i). 


(i) See tixe following issues of this BiilleUn: February, 1912 (pages 51 to 54); May 
■^ 9^3 (pages ^,37 to 13^; June igt4 (pages 73 to 80) and March 1915 (pages 57 to 62). 
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§ I. Condition and working of thk pOvSitos in 1913 1914. 

f 

At the time of the formation, in 1906, of the Royal Commission with the 
object of '' investigating the funds and property of the existing ' positos,' 
realising their credits and converting their securities into cash, the condition 
of these organisations was such that it was not possible to ascertain ac<^ut- 
atel^' the amount of cash which they had in hand, nor of their property, nor 
the number ■nor amount of their credits. Nor was it possible to ascertain 
whether the}^ lent out their funds or not, nor if they were ir^vested as they 
should have been for agricultural X 3 urx 30 ses, such was the disorganisation and 
confusion which reigned in the management of the 'Vpositos.” 

The patient and steady work of the Royal Commission “fias gradually 
enableji it, in its annual reports, to throw light upon the state of the organ¬ 
isations with which vve are dealing, as well as all the modifications and im- 
proFements which are being introduced. 

According to the two last Reiiorts (1913 and 1914) there were 3,537 
“positos"’ in Spain on the 31st. of December, 1913, and 16 others wefe 
established in 1914, 

During the year 1913 the “ positos ” granted 103,689 loans to the total 
amount of 16,812,287 pesetas. In 1914 the number of loans granted was 
120,446, for a total anicunt of 19,194,495 pesetas. There was, therefore, 
in 1914 an increase both in the number and amount of the loans granted by 
the '' positos, ” as compared with 1913. The increase in the number was 
16.755 and in amount 2,382,207 pesetas, or 16 8^ and 14 % respectively. 

To give an idea of the increase in the business of the ''positos, we 
give the followiiig figures, showing the amount of loans outstanding in each 
year from 1910 to 1914 : 


* roans outstanding 

(Pesetas) 

1910. 13,902,260 

.. 16,307,587 

1912 21,626,705 

1913 .. 21,357,782 

1914 .. 23,274,491 


This increase of almost lo millions of pesetas in the circulating capital 
of the “ positos” shows clearly the steady renovation of the institution. 
To the 16 new "positos” established in 1914 the Royal Commission has 
advanced 23,025 pesetas, the promoters having, on their part, contributed 
7.523 pes'etas. The totaPfonndation capital of these new organisations was, 
therefore, 32,550 pesetas, an average of 2,03.^pesetas per “ posito.” 
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By tlie exercise of a steady moral influence, it lias been found possible 
to inculcat^iii the borrowing farmers habits of punctuality in the fuMment 
of their obligations tow^ards the ‘‘ positos” w'hichj were formerly unknown 
to them. Accordingly the figure representing the voluntary repayment 
of loans continues to grow, thus increasing and regularising the assets of the 
l>6sitos ” and reducing the repayments enforced^by legal procedure. The 


fpllowing figures show the steady 

» 


increase of the voluntary repa3nnents : 


Year Voluntary E.epayments 

(Pesetas) 

.. 15,239,898 

I9II • 14,027,492 

1^2. 18,003,015 

1913. 20,683,333 


Moreover by reason of this moral progress of the borrowers the number 
df extensions of loans decreased during the year 1914, since 16,526 extensions 
of loans to a total amount of 4,079,995 pesetas were granted in that year 
whereas in 1913 the number of extensions granted was 17477, and the total 
amount of the loans concerned 4,545,497 pesetas. This improvement is 
specially noteworthy since it was obtained notwithstanding the general 
economic ciisis caused by the European War. In all probability, had the 
farmer been able to export and sell his crop as in normal times, the number 
of extensions asked for1.n 1914 w^onld have been even less. 

* However, if the facts W'hich w-e have just stated show important pro¬ 
gress in the reorganisation of the positos,especially if we bear in mind 
the deplorable state into which they had fallen, it cannot be said that the 
W'Ork has been completed, since it has not yet been possible to make all the 
‘'positos’' work satisfactorily nor hav^ they hqiiidated all their assets. 
Tet us see some particulars in regard to this matter. 

We have seen that, according to the Report for 1913 of the Royal Gom- 
iiiission, there were 3,537 positos ” at the end of that year. The same le- 
port classifies tlu^e “ positos ” as follows in relation to their working. 

(i) 2000 “ positos ” which w^ork satisfactorily ; recover and lend out 
their funds regularly; manage w'ell their property; pay their contribution to 
the Royal Commission and keep their accounts in order. 

(3) 875 “ positos ” the working of w^hich is defective in regard to the 
lending out of their funds, the recovery of debts, the payment of the con¬ 
tribution, and the keeping of the accounts, but w^hich, nevertheless, are im¬ 
proving in their organisation, since they contain progressive elements ; 

(3) 662 “ positos ” W'hich may be considered as having only a nominal 
existence, since they have funds and do not lend them out, do not pay the 
contribution, and refuse to obey the instructions of the authorities. 

In like mamiei, the total capital of these organisations, wffich at the 
same date«0.moun|ed to 95,838,053 pesetas, may be divided, in round fig- 
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fires, as follows: about 4 milliou pesetas in band and not lent; about 2;f mill- 
ion x->esetas in outstanding loans which are certainly recoverable about 
53 miliioii pesetas in thf. hands of debtors on account of old debts^ almost 
all inecoverabie, of wMcJi there is no prospect of more than a small poition 
being repaid. It may be noted, however, that of the amount representing ♦ 
the old debts, the greater part consists of interest which has accumulated 
for many years and that, consequently the capital really loaned was oiigiiri'- 
ally much less. # 

^ The Tiro winces in wbich these debts, difficult to recover, are largest in 
amount, are the folio wing: 


Amount of debts 


Province « — 

— Pesetas^#- 

Alineria. 2,055,141 

Badajoz.'.. 1,798,752 

Cadiz. 3.902,,5S3 

Cairary Isles. , .. 1,235,478 

Cordova. 7,227,270 

Granada. 4,388,818 

Jaen . . i. 7,879,784 

Malaga. 7.45^.244 

SeffiUe. 7,964,188 

Valencia. 1,895,412 


The recovery of the majority of these credits, iif the opinion of the 
Commission, ivoiild be difficult, if not impossible, since they are almost ^11 
derived from very old debts to which has accrued interest to an amount 
much greater than the principal (as we have noted), and the debtors are 
unable to repay them, either because the original borrowers have' disap¬ 
peared in the time which has elapsed since the loans rvere granted, or because 
they have not the means to repa}" so heav}^ a debt. In one way or another, 
the positos ” recover something from time to time under this head, so that 
the amcixats are not to be considered as wliolty lost. 

Hamiig noted some particulars regarding the conditiaii. and working of 
the positos/' let us now examine some forms of the work done by the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Royal Commission towards making these organisations 
comply more fully every day wdth the modern requirements of agriculture 
and enlarging their sphere of action. 


§ 2. The REGULAi^ioys for carrying orr the r,A\v R3Soari:>ing 

imS. FEBERAFION OF THE POSITOS. ” 

of the fact |hat a considerable part of the aggregate capital 
of the '' positos'*' — more than 4 million pesetas — remained lying idle 
even after it had been eon'certe^ into cash, owffig to tlu^want of applicants 
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for loans income localities and in others to want of zeal on tliepart o f tie 
managers, tlie Spanish Government issued a Decre^on. October 191:4, 
atitliorising the formation of federations of “ positos,” in order to give irioh- 
iiity to their capital. We have already studied the £)ecree in this Balktin (a), 
and have indicated the advantages which might r^stilt from it in the way 
of^ditf'll sing agricultural credit in Spanish rural districts. Although the De- 
cree^liad been promulgate^:!, however, the Regulations for carrying it out 
had not tiien been issued. These Regulations v/ere approved and puhli shed 
by Royal Decree on the 30th. of September of the current 3'ear. ^ 

In speaking of the Decree regarding the federation of ‘‘ positos ’ ’ we 
saw tha'j; the bodies 'which would be formed in accordance with its piovisiotis 
would have for object the unification and intensification of the action oi the 
“ positos of i 7 hich they would be composed in supplying a.griciiltural cr e¬ 
dit, extending it to the whole province for the benefit of the farmers of the 
various districts where the affiliated “positos” exist. The Regalatioias 
with which we are. noW' dealing. indicate more precisely the pbjects of Ube 
provincial federations of “positos” as follovvs : (i) hoati transactions b«e- 
tw^en the affiliated “positos; ” (2) Making loaiisoiitof their funds, when none 
of the affiliated “ positos” require them, to agricultural syndicates, rursal 
credit banks, savings banks, popular credit banks, or similar organisations 
established in the province, wdiich, besides being legally constituted, 
included in the register compiled by the Bank of Spain ; (3) Making loans of 
their capital on adecpiate security for the purpose of land improvement, 
ligation works, or the introduction of new crops. 

The duration of the loans made by the Federations will be for one year 
aiid‘*may be extended for a further 3^ear, except for loans of the third class, 
which will he granted for a term of two years and may be renewed f<^r a 
further period with the approval of the General Meeting, For such lenew'al, 
however, it will be an essential condition that the borrower shall have paaid 
the interest up to date and shall reduce the* loan by 25 per cent, when ap¬ 
plying for the reiiewal. 

The Regulations lay it down tha.t the capital of the Federations of “ Pfi- 
sitos” shall be made up of : 

(a) The fiuidf which each of the affiliated “ positos” had lying idle 
in its hands or on current account in the Bank of Spain ; 

(b) The stuns which they may receive by way of gift or legacy from 
|)rivate individuals desirous of encouraging the development of the '' p o- 
sitos” and of rural credit; , . 

(c) The grants which may be made to tliefn by the Royal Commission 
of “Positos;” 

(d) The grants which in their respective estimates may be assigned 
the '.F'ederations by the Provincial Council or by the Municipal Councils of 
the province. 

In order to be able to ascertain the amount of Jlie funds available art" 
der head (a), the Provincial Sections of “ Pdsitos” are to compile every 
% 

(i) See tlie issue of March 1915, pages 57 to 62. 
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tluee months a statement of the sums which the positos of province 
have on deposit in the tranches of the Bank of Spain, publishing it in the 
Official Bulletin and for-^ardiiig it at the same time to the Royal Commis¬ 
sion, Corresponding to this provision is that whereby it will be obligatory 
for the Managing Committees of the positosto deposit in the branches 
of the Bank of Spain, in the name of the Committees, the slims which, for 
want of applicants, have not been lent out during the year. If in malting 
up^he accounts for the year it appears that a sum exceeding 15 % of the 
capital has been lying idle without being so deposited, the committeemen are 
to pay, out of their own pockets, 4 % interest on the sums l^ft idle. 

The Federations of Positos'' wdll be governed by a General l-feetiiig, 
wffiich will be held at least once a year, and by andixecutive Committee 
consisting of two delegates and presided over by the Chairman of the 
Provincial Section. The delegates will be elected for three years by the 
General Meeting of the Federation, and will be eligible for re-election. 

• The business of the Federations wdll be carried on in two ways, accord¬ 
ing as the loans in question are applied for by affiliated "‘positos,'' or by 
agricultural syndicates, chambers of agriciilture, savings banks or othhr 
similar bodies. 

When the loans are asked for by one of the affiliated positos," *the 
procedure will be as foliow^s: the “positos" which requires to make use 
of the capital of the Federation, after haffing so decided either at an ordinary 
or an extraordinary meeting, will make apphcation to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. The Committee will notify the other “ positos " of the application 
received, at the same time asking for particulars, which must relate solely 
to the guarantee wdiich the Managing Committee of the “ posito " making 
the application can offer, that Committee being liable to the “posito " mak¬ 
ing the loan. The particulars having been received, the Executive Committee 
will decide in the matter within the space of three daj^s. If the decision 
is favourable and the apphcation is approved, the Committee will order 
the transfer of the amount from the “ posito " advancing the mone}?* to the 
“ posito " desiring the loan. 

In the second case (that is, in the case of loans to syndicates, savings 
banks, chambers of agriculture, etc., there being no “ pBsitos " making ap¬ 
plication), the amount of the capital to be devoted to this pttipose and the 
terms proposed for the loans to these societies (i) will he advertised in the 
official Bulletin of the province and the principal provincial newspapers, 
The bodies which desire to avail themselves of these offers will address 
themselves, stating the natuSre of the transaction they propose, to the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, wffiich will grant or refuse the loan, after having obtained 
the necessary particulars. 

Membership of one of these Provincial Federations is reserved for the 
“ positos " wffiich belong to one and the same Provincial Section and wdiich 
join the J^'ederation. Th^other bodies which have transactions with the Feder¬ 
ations are considered merely as borrowers. 

(i) See tile issue of this Bulletin previously inclicated. 
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Kix'all^, the Regulations of which we are examining the provisions, lay 
it down that the Royal Commission of '' Positos ” ^hall encourage the forma¬ 
tion of as many P'ederations as possible, by carr^iing on propagandist work 
to this end, and shall compile an Annual Report on the working of the Fed-,^ 
erations based on the information which they may supply. The function 
9 i the Royal Commission in relation Jo the Federations will be merely that 
of inspection, and it win only have power to decide appeals made by any 
affiliated “ posito ” against the decisions of the General Meeting o| the 
Federation to which it belongs. 


§ 3. T»E establishment of the first pastoral POSITO. 

« 

As the operations of the positosoriginally consisted almost exclu¬ 
sively in making advances of seed to the farmers, the benefitecoiiferred^ipon 
one of the most impoitant elements in Spanish agriculture stock-raising 
— have always been few or almost none. Even after the w ork of convert¬ 
ing the assets of the positos” into cash w'as begun, this continued to be the 
case, notwithstanding that the Law of 1906 indicated amongst the objects 
of these organisations the granting of loans for facilitating the” acquisition 
or use of any articles required in agriculture or stock-raising.” In essenti¬ 
ally pastoral districts, such as Galicia and the Basque Provinces, no ” p6- 
sito ” yet exists. ^ 

After the promulgation of the Law^- of 1906, it was considered that, 
when once reorganised, the ” pdsitos ” should admit the stockowmers to 
their advantages, and thus, from the beginning, it w^as suggested to form 
new institutions, based on the modern organisation introduced by the law, 
for exclusively pastoral purposes, since Jhe existing ” positos,” being far 
from the pastoral regions, could be of but little advantage to the pastoral 
industiy. 

The Count of Retamoso, one of the first Royal Commissioneis of ” Po¬ 
sitos,” endeavoured during his term of office to found a pastoral ”p6sito,” 
without, however, being able to carry out his j>roject. What on that oc¬ 
casion remained merely a project has now been actually carried out, thanks 
to the combined efforts of the Royal Commission of Positos,” at present 
presided over by the Marquis of Valdeiglesias, and of the General 
Stockowners’ Association, of wffiich the Duke of Bailen is President. 

Passing to examine the organisation of this new^ body, we note first 
that in its rules the objects are stated to be: (i) to make loans to 
stockowners, syndicates and co-operative societies, formed for exclusively 
pastoral purposes: (2) to make loans to the Local Stockowmers’ Commit¬ 
tees, which are duly constituted and in which the liability of the m.embers 
is unlimited; (3) to make loans to stockowners ^vho are memlij^rs of the 
General Stockowners’ Association, on mortgage, pledge, or personal guar¬ 
antee; (4) ’^o act^s a savings bank, paying interest which shall not 
exceed 3 %. 
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The capital of the '' posito will be formed : 

(a) The initial capital of lOO ,ogo pesetas ; 

{b) The profits derived from its transactions ; 

{c) The grants and |ifts which it may receive. 

® To the formation of tlie initial capital the Royal Commission of “ Pd- 
sitos'' contributed 50,000 pesetas and the General vStockowiiers' Associiition 
the remaining 50,000 pesetas. ® ® • 

With regard to the operations of the new^ organisation, its rules lay down 
the ff)llowing conditions. The syndicates, stockowners’ co-operative soci¬ 
eties and Rocal Committees, will address their applications to tjie Peiinanent 
Committee, accompanied by documents which will show the unlimited lia¬ 
bility of the members and the liquid taxable assets which they possess, as well 
as the taxes which they pay. 

A Committee, nominated by the Permanent Committee, will examine 
the application and will grant or refuse the loan, and no appeal can be made 
agai3;i^t their decision. The loans will be granted for one year, renewable 
for another year; interest will be payable at the rate of i % per quarter, 
fractious of a quarter being treated as a quarter. • 

When the loan is being applied to the acquisition of niacliinery or re¬ 
quirements for the pastoral industry, or industries derived from it, the pt)- 
sito can advance two thirds of the price, retaining the article purchased as 
its own property, though in the use of the purchaser, until the price has been 
paid in full. It will also advance money for the purchase of sires to the live¬ 
stock improvement syndicates, the animals purchased forming the security 
for the repayment of the loans. ® 

The '' p6sito can even, in specific cases and with the consent of the 
Committee, assist the mutual insurance societies, subject to the following 
conditions : (i) thatthe}’ ate mutual societiesofstockowners, that the liabil¬ 
ity of the members is unlimited, and that they do not exclude losses caused 
by epidemics; (2) that their rules hhve been approved by the General Stock- 
owners' Association. 

The loans to stockowners who are members of the Association will be 
made on pledge, on mortgage, or on the joint and several security of the ap¬ 
plicant and another person appioved by the Coinmitteef^ 

The stockowners ivho have delivered wool, live stock, or other j>nstoral 
produce to the Association for sale on commission, or who graze ca.ttle on the 
pasture-land or meadows of the Association, will have the right to obtain, 
if they so desire, 50 % of their value, as an advance from the funds of the 
'' posito.'' ' ' ' a . . 

No stockowner or society to whom a loan hasbeen granted will be able 
to obtain another loan until the first has been repaid, unless he specificalW 
applies for an increase, justifying his need and giving a new guarantee. 

The management of the posito'' is entrusted to a special Committee, 
consisting of six members and nominated from amongst the Permaiieiit Coin- 
- .mittee. ■ 'fhe members of^the Permanent Committee will not receive any 
remuneration and' .the sums which may be rec^ved uiidet this li^ad will be 
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handed over teethe Association to meet the expenses which may be incnrred 
in regard to the “posito.” i 

The '^ipdsitowill paj^ to the Royal Commission, by ay of contribution, 
I % on the 50,000 pesetas granted by it. In its turn^ the posito ’’ will re¬ 
tain as remuneration, half of the amount of the interest paid on the loans. 

“^Ivastly, we may note th|it the “ posito'' is foundedfoianindetermjnate 
period It can be dissolved by resolution of the General Committee of the 
General Stockowners’ Association. In case of the dissolution of the ‘ ‘ posito 
the Association wiU repay to the Royal Commission of “ Positos ” the 50,000 
pesetas received ftom it, with the increase which may have accrued to it. 

Front what precedes, it will be seen that this first pastoral posito, ” 
which has just ea fornled in Spain to encourage stock-raising is still of 
modest dimensions, as far as the number of stockowners who may aspire to 
benefit by it is concerned. That is due to the fact that the new organisation 
is regarded as an experiment. If in practice the new “posito” fulfil, as is 
anticipated, the hopes of its founders, it wall be able to obtain, later on,«a 
larger capital and thus convert itself into a veritable, though small, pastoral 
bank. In Spanish rural circles the success of the new organisation is con¬ 
sidered assured, in view of the ease and convenience of its operations, the 
importance and prestige of the General Stockowners’ x 4 ssociation, under 
whose auspices it has been formed, and the capacity and standing of its 
managers. 

The new “ posito ” certainly meets a need which was strongly felt and 
may be the staiting point jf a form of credit organisation w^hich may bring 
important improvements and advantages to stock-raising and the industries 
derived from it. 
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CAixjA DX RiSPARSno IN BolOGNa : Credito foudiario : Resoconto del 1914 {Savings Bank in 
Bologna : Ld-nd Credit Department : Report for 1914). Bologna, 1915 ; Merlaiii. 9 
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ISTiTUTo DELLE Opere Pie DI S^AN Paolo IN TORINO : Creclito foiidiario. Conto consuntivo : 
eserdzio 1914 {Jnsiiiute of the Opere Pie di San Paolo'' in Turin: Land Credit DeparU 
ment. Balance Sheet for the Year 1^14). Turin, 1915 : Societa Tipografico-P^litrice Nazio- 
iiale. * 

Monte dei Paschi di Siena : Conto consuntivo per I’esercizio 1914 {Siena “ Monte dei Paseki ” ; 
A ccounis for th e Yea r 1914), Siena, 1915 : jpazzeri. 


In the number of this Bulletin for last October we considered the work 
done in 1914 bjf the special agricultural credit institutes or those authorized 
special law'S for this form of credit and we saw that they granted the 
farmers last year more than 43,000,000 frs. in loans ; let us now consider 
the work done in the year bj’' the land credit institutes, according to the 
last reports published by them. 


§ I.-ItAUAK LAND CREDIT IKSTITDTE. 

In 1^14 this Institijte, which has existed for 24 years, received 247 
applications for loans for 28,127,500 frs. Adding to these those remaining 
to be dealt with from 1913 (47^ for 42,951,50* frs.), those«again taken 
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into consider,g^tion (9 for 642,000 frs.) and those in the case of which appli¬ 
cation has been made for the amount to be increased (3 for 281,500 frs.) 
we get for 1914 a total of 734 applications for an axp^ount of 72,002 ,500 frs. 

In satisfaction of 116 of these, definite contracts were passed for a total 
amount of 10,721,000 frs., with a decrease of 60 loans for 4,481,500 frs., 
as .compared with 1913. Of the loans^ granted in 1914, 57 6,922,500 

frs. \gere granted on the security of rural land, especially in Apnlia (12 for 
^>323,000 frs.), in Campania (10 for 331,500 frs.), in Sicily (8 for $00 frs^)j 
in Venetia (5 for 1,767,500 frs.) and in Emilia (5 for 1,066,000 frs.), and 
59 for 3,798,500 frs. on the security of urban land. In this connection, we 
must observe that in the last five years the loans on urban estate, which 
for some time ^xceedec? those on rural estate, have been gradually dimin¬ 
ishing, so that in 1913 and 1914 those on rural estate preponderated. As 
regards amount, the loans granted in 1914 w^ere distributed as follows : 




Number 

j^mouut 



— 

f». 

Up to 

10,000 francs 

5 

45 > 50 o 

Between 

10,500 and 20,000 francs 

25 

401,000 

» 

20,500 )) 50,000 » 

42 

1,476,000 

)) 

50,500 » 100,000 )) 

20 

1,599,000 

» 

100,500 )) 500,000 » 

22 

4,499,500 

Above 

500,000® francs 

2 

2,700,000 



II6 

10,721,000 


And they were distributed as follows According to the term for which 
they were granted. 


Years 



Number 

Amount 




frs. 

From 10 

to 

15 ..... . 

. 4 

106,500 

15 

)) 

20. 

...... 3 

132,500 

» 20 

•)) 

25 '. 

. 5 

214,000 

)) 25 

)> 

30. 

. . . . .• 8 

153,000 

» 30 

)) 

35 • • • • ■ • 

. — 

— 

» 35 

)) 

40 ..... . 

. 5 ^ 

3,621,000 

)) 40 

)) 

45 • • 

. . 

—. 

» 45 

)) 

50 ...... 

....... ®45 

6 , 494 ,<soo 




116 

10,721,000 
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Tile loans were granted at 4 % interest. 

Tile total number of loans passed from tbe foundation of tbe Institute 
(1891) up to December®3ist., 1914 was 3,327, for a total amoVnt of 

270.306.550 frs., of whidi 1,911 for 142,915,300 frs. were granted on tbe 
security of rural estate and 1,416 for 127,291,250 frs. on that of urban estate. 
Dividing them according to the situS.tion of the Jand mortgaged, we find: 
loans in North Italy, 139 for 15,199,500 frs.; in Central Italy, 1,028^ for 
io2f;6o3,ioo frs.; in South Italy, 2,160 for 151,603,950 frs. More than 
two thirds of these loans were for amounts not exceeding 5^,000 frs. Be¬ 
tween 1903 and 1914, the loans granted by the Institute amounted to 

162.704.550 frs. ; of this amount, 71,965,825 or 44 %w-ereborrowed to ex¬ 
tinguish more burdensome mortgage debts and relieve th^estates from 
other real charges. The mortgages paid off in the above period, by 
means of these loans, amounted to 70,655,936 frs., distributed as follows in 
reggrd to the interest paid : 


frs. 


From 4 to 6 %. 52,^58,799 

» 6 » 8 % ... .. 11,734,264 

» 8 10 % and higher . . . 1,226,955 

Interest not stated. 4,835,918 


The benefit reaped by landed estate in the twelve years by the extinc¬ 
tion of mortgages to the above amount of 70,655 ,936 frs. is still more appar¬ 
ent when we consider that they were mostly extinguished by means of 
loans at 3 % %, It is especially*interesting to consider how the amounts 
employed for relief from charges and for extinction of burdensome mort¬ 
gage debts were distributed in the different parts of the Kingdom. 

frs. 

• 

JSTorth Italy. 3.452,970 

Central Italy. 26,486,401 

South Italy . 42,026,454 


71,965,825 


It follows, therefore, from these figures that Sorrth Italy especially 
profited chy the operations between 1903 and 1914, to the amount of 
42,026,454 frs. or about 58 % of the total. North It^y benefited to the 
amount of 3,452,970 frs. or 3 %, and CentraUtaly to tfeat of 25,486,401 frs. 
or S 7 %• 









§ 2 . "Chb i,akd credit department of the savings banks 

OF MIEAN, BOEOGNA AND VERONA, 


Ill 1914, the Ivand Credit Department of the Cassa di Rispannio delle. 
Mrovincie Lonibarde (Savings Bank of the Dombard Provinces) granted 
2741 loans for an amotint of 19,651,000*frs. Mnety-four loans, for 7,124,000 
frs., were granted on rural land, 170 for 11,977,000 frs. on urban land and 
10 for 550,000 frs. on land both rural and urban. * 

Among the provinces that profited most by this credit on the security 
of rurai estate, were especially those of Mantua, 25 loans for 1,615,500 frs., ^ 
Grosseto, 2 % 770,00!) frs., Modena, 6 for 6iS,ooo frs., Udine, 2 for 615,000 
fiE. and Venice, 3, for 457,000 frs. 

More than half the loans (169) were for amounts between five a^d fiit^* 
thousand francs and about half (132) for a period of 40 years. 

. In 1914 the Land Credit Department of the Cassa di risparmio di Bohgna 
ggranted 89 loans for a total amount of 4,798,000 frs. Of these, 64 for 3,237,000 
frs., were secured on urban estate, 19 for 391,000 frs. on rural estate, and 
6 for 1,170,000 frs, on estate both rural and urban. Further, 6 loans were 
for amounts of between 500 frs. and 5,000 frs., 12 for amounts betw-een 
5,000 frs. and 10,000 frs., 21 for amounts between 10,000 frs. and 20,000 frs., 
22 for amounts between 20,000 frs., and 30,000 frs., 5 for amounts between 
30,000 frs. and 40,000 frs., 7 for amounts between 40,000 frs. and 50,000 frs., 

8 for amounts betweeiji 50,000 frs. and 100,000 frs., and another 8 for 
amounts exceeding 100,000 frs. 

The province that benefited most by this credit was Bologna (78 loans 
for 4,525,000 frs.). 

It must further be mentioned that, of 89 loans, 30 were granted to 
institutions for building houses for the people, for which purpose this 
Institute had on December 31st. last lent 5,226 000 frs. 

Between the foundation of the institution {1868) and the, end of 1914 
3,290 loans w^ere passed for a total amount of 127,253,500 frs., with an aver¬ 
age amount of 38J679 frs. pet loan. 

Finally, the Land Credit Institute of the Cassa di risparmio di Verona 
granted in 1914, 67 loans on mortgage for a total amount of 2,061,000 frs., 
against 108 loans for 3,368,500 frs. in 1914. 

Betvreen X902, its first working year and the end of 1914? i,oii loans 
were granted* for a total amount of 30,429,5^^ these, 306, for 

6,121,000 frs. were granted on the security of Urban estate, 638 for 21,880,000 
on that of rural estate, and 67 for 2,428,500 on estate both rural and urban. 
The largest amounts were lent in the province of Verona (6,838,500 frs.), 
Venice (5,537,500 frs.), Mantua (4,589,000 frs.) and^Padua { 3 , 37 ^ 6 ^^ 
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§ 3. The EA.ND CREDIT DEPARTMENTS OF THE TURIN IIJSTITUTE 
OF/'OPERE PIE DI S. ^PAOUO” AND THE SIENA “ MONTE DEI PASCHI 
AND THE SARDINIAN RAND CREDIT INSTITUTE IN CAGUIARR 


The loans concluded in 1914 by the Land Credit Department of the 
Istituto delle 0 -pere Pie di S. Paolo M Turin wei^; more numerous and fess 
in amount than in 1913. Indeed, while in 1913 it granted 195 loans for 
95362,500 frs., in 1914, 204 loans were granted frs. 7,006,500 frs., that is 
to say 9 loans more and 2,356,000 frs. less. ^ 

As regards amount, the loans granted in 1914 were distributed as 
follows: 






Nui8®er 

Amount 

Toai^ of not more 

than 10,000 

frs. 


• 94 

568,000 

y> )) between 

10,500 frs. 

and 

20,000 frs. . 

• 37 

601,000 

)) 5 ) ® )) 

20,500 frs. 


100,000 frs. . 

• 59 

2,830,500 

)) )) )) 

100,500 frs. 

» 

500,000 frs. . 

• 14 

3.007,000 

• 




Total . . 

. 204 

7,006,500 


In regard to the terms for which they were lent, they may be classified 
as under: 

Number Amotuit 


hoans for from 10 to 20 years. 23 509,000 

» >) between 20 and 35 years. 23 604,000 

» » » 35 and 50 *)) .158 5,893,500 

Total . . . 204 7,006,500 


Finally, in regard to the nature of the estate mortgaged, we find: 


Doans on Urban Estate Doans on Rural Estate Doans on both Urban Total 

and Rural Estate 


Number 

Amount 

Number Amount 

— — 

Number 

Amount 

isfumber 

Amount 

184 

4.833,000 

16 1,890,500 

4 

283,000 

204 

7,006,500 


The largest number of loans were received in the provinces of Genoa 
(too for ^,433,000 frs.), Xurin (55 for 1,821,500 frs.) and Rome (16 for598,500 
frs.). 
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find tliat the hand Credit Department of the Monte dei Phschi di 
Siena in 1914 passed 202 loans for the total amount of 5,116,500 frs., 79 of 
thein (2,609,500 frs.) secured on rural land, 116 (^,348,500 frs.) on urban 
land aiM 7 (158,500 frs.) on both urban and rural land. 

The province of Forli received the largest i^umber of loans (38 for 

325.500 frs.), and then the provinces of Perugia (26 for 525,500 frs.), Pisa 
(2\ for 709,500 frs.) and Besaro and U^bino (10 for 237,000 frs.). 

'•Since the date of its foundation (1868) and up to December 31st., 1914, 
this Institute granted 4,837 loans for a total amount of 154,143,500 fe., 
2,236 for 79,735,000 frs. on rural estate, 1,722 for 32,624,500 on urban estate, 
and 879 for 41,^86,000 frs. on estate both urban and rural. 

Fiifafiy, the Crcdito jondiano sardo in Cagliari granted mortgage loans 
in the year t(jW^he amount of 229,000 frs. The amount of its loans on De- 
ceiiiber 31st., was 2,316,640 and the vane of its bonds in circulation wms 

2.382.500 frs. 

❖ 

5i< t 

The seven land credit institutes working in Italy thus granted in 1914 
moJtgage loans for a total amount of 49,583,000 frs. against 62,846,500 frs. 
in 1913, 76,249,750 frs. in 1912, 78,896,000 frs. in 1911, 74 ,iii, 50 <^ in 
1910 and 59,713,800 frs. in 1909. 
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UNITED STATES. 


THE NEEDS OF AMERICAN FARM WOlifEN: 
ENQUIRY BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
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Introduc^io^^ 


In his annual Report to the President (Dec. ist, 1913), the Secretary 
of Agiicultnre of the United States devoted a special paragraph to the 
Woman on the Farm ”, from which we quote the following : 

“The woman on the farm is a most impprtant economic factor in 
agriculture. Her domestic work undoubtedly has a direct bearing on the effi- 
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cxeiicy of the field workers, her haadlitig of the home aad its stirrounQings 
contributes to the cash intake, and,; in addition, hers is largely the responsi¬ 
bility for contributing the social and other features which make farm life 
satisfactory and pleasurable... The facts that the woman’s work arid time 
•rhave a real moiietaiy' valtjp and that her strength is not unlimited have not 
been given the consideration they deserve. As a result on many farms w^here 
there is always money enough to buy t^elatest agripultural appliances, thete 
is seldom a surplus to provide the woman in her productive work with power 
machinery that will lighten her physical labor, running water that will 
relieve her of the burden of carr ving from the pump all wnter used in the 
household, or kitchen equipment and household devices that will save her 
etiine, increase her efficiency, and enable her to make important mcfnetary 
saving. The Department believes that intelligent hel{) to woigpn in matters 
of home management will contribute directly to the agricultural success 
of thelann. It pjtirposes, therefore, to ask Congress for means and authority 
to make more complete studies of domestic conditions on the farm, to 
experiment witti labor-saving devices and methods, and to study completely 
the question ©f practical sanitation and hygienic protection for the faip 
family. ” 

Ill making this recommendation the Secretary of Agriculture is faithful 
to the traditions of his Department, tlie activities of which are not only 
legislative and administrative, but more especially educational, on broad 
lines of national development and conservation. The general activities 
of the Department are, indeed, defined as follows in the Yearbook for 1913: 

“ Broadly speaking, the Department of Agric^ilture is concerned with 
such matters as the production of crops, timber, and flocks and herds, 
with studies of plant and animal diseases and their control, with the estab¬ 
lishment of standards of quality, w-ith the protection of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts from adulteration, with the processes for converting raw products 
of agriculture into finished produjits ready for use, with insect enemies and 
their control, with agricultural engineering problems, with rural economics, 
with rural life and activities, and with educational problems pertaining to 
all of these. Information is gathered in the field, in the laboratory, and in 
other wmys, and the results are spread broadcast by meags of publications, 
demonstration w’ork, through the agricultural colleges, and through other 
organised methods of education. 

In answwing the questions which arise in the minds of the producers 
on the farms the investigator almost inevitably furnishes infonnation about 
the commodities which the housekeepers buy and use and whose composi¬ 
tion they should understand.® Help for the housekeeper, who directs the 
spending of the family income, or, as the economist would put it, represents 
consumption, is, in fact, not only one of the inevitable b3^-products, but one 
of the very valuable main products of agricultural research, and is clearly 
recognised as such by the Department.’’ 

To ascertain the fields in which farm women desire specific assist¬ 
ance, tlie Department of Agriculture addressed, on 0(;tober ist, 1913, a 
letter of inquiry to the housew|ves of 55,000 iSrogressw farmd^s in all the 
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counties of tlie United States. This letter asked no questions %nd left 
every wom9.n free to discuss any need which occurred to her. She was 
invited to take the matter up wdtli her neighbours*, and make a reply which 
represented not merely her personal need but the recognised need of the 
women of her community. Replies were receiv^ from over 2,000 women'® 
living in all parts of the countr}'', and a careful examination of these replies 
Igd to the publication o| four report^ on the social and labour, domestic, 
edt^cational, and economic needs of the farm housewife. These reports 
consist mostly of classified extracts from the answers received by^> the 
Department, and throw valuable lighten the economic and social status and 
the special needs and aspirations of the American farm woman. 

Om.e of the reasons given by the Department for the publication of 
these report^ is that they contain suggestions which may prove helpful 
to’tlie vState agencies in carrying out the recently enacted Smith-Tever 
Uxtension iVct , (Ma3^ 8,1914). This act, starting with a grant of $107000 of 
Federal moneys to each State for agricultural extension and educational 
putposes, will, by increasing a|)propriations, make available in 1922'* and 
thereafter a sum of $4,580,000 of Federal funds for such purposes. Under 
this act the States must duplicate with their funds all but $480,000 of 
ea^h annual Federal appropriation, so that after 1921, if the States elect to 
receive their full quota, the sum of $8,660,000 will be spent each year in 
practical on-the-farm education. In the first nine fiscal years a total of 
$41,920,000 should be directed to this purpose. 

The funds appropriated under this Act are given to the State agri¬ 
cultural colleges to enajple them to employ' men and w^omen as county- 
agents and experts who will move about among the farming people, demon- 
stfate good methods of agriculture and home economics, co-operate with 
them in studying their farm and home problems, and assist them in the 
adoption of better methods on their farms or in their homes. 

Already many of the colleges have, appointed women as extension 
experts in home economics, and others are planning to do so. In nearly 
all the Southern States women county agents are already at w'ork in connect¬ 
ion with the demonstration work carried on by the agricultural colleges 
and the United Spates Department of Agriculture. These agents will en¬ 
roll women in home demonstration work and will continue to conduct girfis 
clubs. They will have the women demonstrate the preparation and use of 
products from can&ing clubs, poultry clubs, pig clubs, and the winter gar- 
* den. Accompanying the use of the club products, the women on the farms 
willbe shown bow to make or secure labour-saving devices and conveniences. 
They will also be encouraged by the county •agents to find and exdend to 
others the best methods of work and conveniences already discovered and in 
use in their communities. The number of home economics experts who are 
doing work among the farm women is being rapidly increased. It is hoped 
that before long there will be women agents in every county in the United 
vStates. 
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I, SoCIAE NEEDS OF FARM WOMEN. 


Let US now examine \lie social conditions of the American farm woman 
as revealed by herself in®the letters published in the first of these reports. 

The first impression received on reading this interesting human document 
is that the standard of life of the American fafm woman is high indeed 
wl^en compared to conditions generally prevailing among her sisters in other 
countries. When asked to state her needs, it is not to the necessities of 
life that she lays claim, but to its comforts and pleasures.« The loneliness, 
isolation, and lack of social and educational opportunity on the farjn, these 
form the main text of letters from all parts of th® United States. The 
following quotations are typical: ® 

JTew York. —The hardest phase of country life for the women in my 
neighborhood is the monotony, with no means or opportnnit}^ for any social 
lif# whatever®. Life is dreary indeed with never an afternoon or an even¬ 
ing spent away from home. ’’ 

Ohio. — “ In all these years I have never had a vacation, iiet^G4 
belonged to a club or any organisation, and never went to church or an enter¬ 
tainment ; had no time to visit a neighbor— just worked early and late with 
a snatch for reading betw^een. ” 

Wisconsin. — “ The woman has no time to give to the little feminine 
accomplishments enjoyed by w^omen and no opportunity to use the sitting 
room and its easy chairs 

But that there is a bright Social side to Ainerican farm life is shown 
by the followdng from an Iowa correspondant: # 

“ The farmers’ wives on farms in Iowa have rural delivery, phones to 
call up any neighbor, and electric machinery to drive the washer, pump and 
cream-separator. And now with the auto to take them where they please, 
with the good moral atmosphere in which to raise a family, the long winter 
evenings with the family at home, with good books and papers, the country 
beats the city, with all its nervous strain, all to pieces. ” 

The following quotation, in contrast with the spirit of many others, 
shows a wholesome appreciation of the fact that a gof^ernment cannot le¬ 
gislate on '^happiness, ” 

I really do not see what the government could d© to better my condi¬ 
tion. The government owes me protection of life and property, but my 
happiness 1 must work out m3^self. Law-making to aifejt our home and 
family affairs is not necess^ary; we make our own laws in these matters, ” 

{f} Wommis' Clnhs and Co-oferatw^^ 

As a remedy for the social draw"backs complained of, many of the let¬ 
ters urge co-operation^amoiig women in the form of iieigliboiiiiiood cliil')s, 
"These, it is claimed, would promote better educatioiiin practical matters 
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and fuller social and intellectual life. This idea is clearly expressed by a Con¬ 
necticut correvSpondent; 

riie department should aid farmers’ wives in t^ie formation of clubs that 
will bring them together for sociability, recreation, and a reasonable amount 
of intellectual intercourse. A nearby country conimimit}^ has a club of the 
soft we mean. It will l^ve a certaiji topic assigned for each meetings 
music or possibly readings or recitations, and then a kind of open forum for 
the discussion of everything, from the chestnut blight to the Voltii^no 
disaster. Refreshments are served. This kind of thing brings farm women 
out of their isolcttion into an atmosphere of clubabiiit}" and cheery common 
interests The monotony of farm life is one of the trials women have to 
bear; the De]^rtment*may help to relieve it. 

Many correspondents express the idea that such clubs, which might 
be a by-product of the rural church and the rural school,would secure to 
women opportunities for social intercourse and also, if connected with lend¬ 
ing .libraries and reading classes, might train them to read intelligently!*. 

, In the Middle-Western and North-Western States, wherts population 
scanty and distances great, the dull monotony of the farmers' life is 
thej'iurden of complaint. “ We want suggestions for high-grade amusements 
for leisure hours by means of such moderate priced talking-machines and 
picture shows as will best develop individual character and give knowledge 
of the great outside world", writes a Colorado woman. Another suggestion 
made by many is for the organisation of village rest-rooms where 
farmers' wives could mee^: when going to market in town. 

(2) The Labour Question, 

The difficulty and, in many cases, the impossibility’ of securing any 
kind of domestic help in many districts gntails long hours and overwork 
for the housewife, and the Department is urged by its correspondents to 
place immigrants in farm occupations. '' Why^ can’t an agricultural official 
be at Ellis Island and get hold of the immigrants who want and ought 
to farm, and by kg^eping in touch with farmers in every’ State know’ where 
to send them?, " writes an Ohio woman. 

With regard to this the Report points out that the Division of Inform¬ 
ation in the Burearf of Immigration, United States Department of Eabour, is 
’'engaged in an effort to promote a beneficial distribution of admitted aliens 
and other resicfents. With that end in view^ the Department of Labour has 
established i8 distributing centres, covering \he enthe countryE with an 
office or offices in each zone. The particular features of this undertaking 
of interest to women are the efiort to direct from congested centres of popu¬ 
lation to the farms and rural communities men, women and girls to engage 
in farm or domestic work, and the opportunities that will be presented to 
women to engage in seasonal occupations on farms or in other riaral com¬ 
munities. * . 

Replies®receive 4 from th^ Southern Statgs indicate the poorer condition 
of those farming populations as compared with those in other sectifims. 
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Tliey complain of the heavy field work, cotton hoeing and picking which 
falls to the lot of the Southern farm woman, particularly to the"^wife of the 
poor tenant farmer. One correspondent, a man, writes : ^ 

"'It is the wife of th€* tenant and poor farmer who needs help. She 
nas a hard roe to hoe. She has ver^^ few labor-saving implements, no elect¬ 
rical or gasoline power, but does nearly all her work by "'main strength 
and awkwardness. Thousands rise af 4 a. m, and «peg awa^^ until 10 p. m! 
The Union man and “industrial worker'’ does his eight hours... and 
then'^agitates for shorter hours and more pay, but the wife of the tenant 
or poor farmer has no time to agitate, strike, or walk out. H^r pa^^ is plain 
board and clothing. Ver^* few ever see a State fair, get a week's vacation; 
even an auto ride. ’’ ^ 

And again: ^ ^ 

“ The condition of the farm women of the South is most deplorable... 
The routine of the southern farm woman is about as follow^s : at this time 
of thj: year she js up at 5 a. m. preparing the breakfast, often building up 
her owm fire; milks the cows, cares for the milk, churns the cream b^^ hand. 
Puts the house in order, gets the dinner, eats with the family at noon 
leaves the house in disorder, goes to the cotton field and picks cotton all 
the afternoon, often dragging a weight of 60 pounds along the ground. At 
about sundown she goes to the farmhouse, puts the house in order, washes 
the dishes left over from the noon meal, prepares the supper, most of the 
time too tired to eat; gets the children to bed, and falls asleap herself, 
and so it goes on from day to day. Somehow she finds the time to do the 
w^ashing and ironing, mending, knitting, and darning in between times. 
...The above description applies to negroes, to white tenants, and to the 
young farmers who are tr^diig to build their homes. “ 

(3) Co-operation, in the Home. 

The successful operation of co-operative creameries and cheese fact¬ 
ories suggests to many housewives the application of the same principles to 
hoiisewurk. Co-operative laundries and bakeries are advocated, and the 
Department is asked to supply information as to the cost^^f installing such 
institutions. Also the co-operative boarding of farm-hands is suggested as 
a means of relief for the overwwked farm-wuman. T^ese ideas are ex¬ 
pressed by a number of women from all sections. We quote the following: 

“ The onty thing in sight to lighten the burden of the indoor worker 
is co-operation. We have arriyed at a place where individual effort in mari}^ 
things has proven to be w^asteful in cash and human energy, and we are 
making new^ discoveries along that line. The thing that presents itself 
forcibly to my mind is a communitj^ plant for doing the laundry work, mak¬ 
ing the sausage, rendering the lard, canning and evaporation of fruits and 
vegetables for the farmer’s use. Such a plant for the accommodation of from 
25 to 50 f'lmilies, or, in ofher wurds, one for the convenience of the patrons 
of each district school, would cost frdm $.700 to $ 1,000, building 
included. ” ■ ■ - ■ , ' ■ 
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fiicliigan. —■ Co-operation in housework we believe is stil? in the 
experimental stage, but if it could be profitably established in a community 
it would leave the housewife much more time to* devote to her children, 
the gaiden, and her chickens.” 


(4) J^oads, Mails^nd Telephones. 

Coming down to practical matters in which the Department could teke 
the lead, women and men in almost every State hold that the greatest ser¬ 
vice which it cSuld render to the farm population would be the systematic 
improv'^ment of country roads. Many make a point that roads especially 
adapted to wigiter conditions would have a very important social efiect. 
Duling the summer months the farm population, especially the women, 
are too busy to do much visiting and b}^ the time the crops are mafketed 
and some leisure and recreation are possible, the roads are so muddy that 
it is impossible or very difficult to drive over them, withfbe result that 
during the winter months the women can seldom reach a fown or even 
visit their neighbours. 

« Next to this comes the demand for the extension of rural free delivery 
of mails. However, it is pointed out that since the Department made its 
enquiry a number of changes in rural deliver}^ systems and in the parcel post 
service have been made which, in a large measure, comply with these 
requests. 

The value of the telephone as an assistance in the marketing of their 
produce as well as its use as a social factor, is dwelt on by several cor¬ 
respondents who urge the advantages of Government ownership. On this 
head a Kansas woman writes : 

Give us better telephone service. Here in Kansas the farmhouses 
are from one quarter to half a mile apart and often from i to 2 miles to the 
neighbor we are most interested in, so you can readih’ see that a good tele¬ 
phone service means much not only to the farm woman but to the farm 
also. We are now supplied with several difierent s^’stems. Some have no 
connection whatever with each other, others connect by charging toll. 
We are 18 miles from a city. The telephone toll is 15 cents. The prices of 
our farm products are regulated b^^ the city, but w^e cannot afford to pay the 
toll to inquire the^rice of poultry or fat stock many times before starting 
^with a load, so we have to depend on the local buyer w^ho charges a big 
commission * ■ 


§2. Domestic NEEDS OF FARM woStEN. 

Perhaps no section of the report gives so vivid^n idea of the chfference 
in the standard of i:omfort of the ♦American and European farm-woman 
as the one dSaline: with domestic needs. Conveniences which are only^ just 
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beginning to enter the homes of the well-to-do city dweller in 

here referred to as necessities, and their absence is regarded as a hardship. 

The peculiar American genius for labour-saving machinery isf here 
brought to bear on the hoi^e, and mechanical devices for washing, cooking, 
cleaning, etc., are claimed by the American housewife as her due and their 
extensive application is expected to result in time ^nd opportunity for sov 
cial intercourse and intellectual development by means of which the hou^- 
hold drudge will evolve into the business partner of her husband and the 
educator of her children. 


(i) House Planning and the Installation of Labour-saving Mc^diinery. 

Maay correspondents ask the Department to send out plans for the 
construction of model farmhouses which null be cheap, convenient, and 
attractive. ^ 

The coiMtry houses are ill planned with very few modern coiivenien-^ 
ces. The men don't care how hard the women work to do their tasks if only 
they themselves are provided with food regularly and their own comfort 
looked after. The fact that women are forced to go pump, and carry water 
from the well, that they work in dark, poorly lighted rooms, that they 
mop hardwood floors, take millions of needless steps a year to accomplish 
their work because of the way the house is planned, that they spend hours 
upon hours a year cleaning dirty kerosene lamps ai^d lanterns that give no 
light after they are cleaned, that their whole house is infested with flies 
in summer because porches are not screened — all these facts and many mote 
unpleasant conditions matter not to the men." So writes a New York 
farm-wife, to quote only one of many siimlar letters. 

The desire for a more attractive home is evidentl^^ strong and wide¬ 
spread. In addition to seeds, bulletins and books on the most attractive 
wa}^ of la>ung out grounds are requested by many. The feeling is general 
that the attractiveness of one's surroundings is of more importance than 
the practical farmer is inclined to consider, and that the Government might, 
therefore, take steps to remedy the consequent neglect. 

That any device which will lessen labour in the fields is purchased with¬ 
out hesitation but that no labour-saving devices are iiffroduced into the 
home is an almost universal grievance. Among the appliances for which 
there appears to be the most demand are vacnttm-cleaners, washers, wring • 
ers, separators, power for li|hting and various other purposes, better 
systems of heating, oil-stoves, gasoline or electric irons, etc. We quote at 
random from a few tj'pical letters received on this head : 

Massachusetts. — " The problem is to awaken a different ideal cf farm 
life an ideal that gradually, and with the new generations, will set her 
part in itStproper relation*to that of the farm man, and will give effective and 
intelligent attention to providing efficient devices and conveniences for her 
use. It will try to lead her oul^of old custoni^into em;^oying these better 
com*eniences and to give intelligent thought to the planning of her work 
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SO thal^she may have it weij. in hand with time for relaxation aii(f other 
interests 

Connecticut. — The Department should demonstrate and then ap¬ 
prove m some way, as the^^ see fit, the following ;^the best cookstove, one 
that will do the best work with the least fuel, coal or wood : also washing 
machines, dishwashers, vacuum sweepers, etc. \s it is, none of these 
m^Mchines have a stamp of approval. Accents sell to all who will buy, and the 
resul-j: is tlionsands of dollars are invested in worthless goods that soon find 
a resting place in the garret, and the poor housewife struggles harder th^ii 
before, for often the money to buy this needed help has been borrowed,, 
which makes amother weight to an already heavy burden.'' 

Michigan. — “ There are no modern conveniences for her use, such as 
water in the Ij^use, barth, modern lights, vacuum-cleaners, etc., and often 
not ^ven such unexpensive things as oilstoves, washing machine, gasoline 
iron, breadmixer, and many other such items which help so much to lighten 
the wofnan's work, while the men have all the modern machinery and farm- 
implements which their work requires. ” ® 

The Department is requested to publish lists of practical and efficient 
'«#? 5 usehold devices ; to explain the general principles involved in them ; to 
ediK^ate the farmer to the need and economic advantage of suppl}dng Ms 
women folk with such conveniences. In reply to these requests the Report 
points out that a study of household labour is at present being carried on by^ 
the Nutrition Investigations Office of the Department. Experimental 
data are being collected regarding the lessening of labour, standardisation 
of methods, and equipm^mt for the processes of cooking, laundry’- work, 
cleaning, etc., and the most convenient height for the w’-ork table, sink, 
stoVe, laundry tubs, ironing board, etc. Attention is also being given to 
the placing of the equipment of the kitchen, pantr3^ laundx}’, and storeroom 
or cellar so as to secure greater convenience and fewer steps in housevrork. 
It is proposed also to study the relative efficiency^, convenience, durability^, 
and ease of cleaning of various articles of household equipment, with a 
view to standardising the same. Information is also being collected as to 
the efiicienc37', care and use of labour-saving machiner3' of special interest 
to the housekeeper, such as washing machines, vacuum-cleaners, buffing 
and polishing macSines, power knife sharpeners, steam cookers, etc. In¬ 
formation on these matters has been supplied through correspondence and 
conference, and butktins are planned as a result of projects now under con- 
.. ^deration. 

Closely coii3;ieGted with the question of labour-saving devices in the home 
is the question of securing cheap powder for the ffian3^ purposes to which it can 
now be put. Many argue that the water power wffiich is now going to ’waste 
could be made to generate enough electric power to relieve the housewnfe 
of her most laborious and distasteful work; it wmiid run washers and 
•wringers, pump water, operate cream separators and churns, light, heat, 
and cook. # • 

These ideas are expressed by a number of correspondents from all 
•sections of Union^ We quote the foliowii^ from a Kansas woman r 
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'The thing she needs in this day and tini|i is electricity, Theh when 
her, house is lighted, her cream separated and churned, her washing, irom- 
ing, and sweeping, her sewing machine run by the same power, and she 
relieved from the drudgery of wavShing and filling lamps, lifting and^washing 
jars, pans, and all those other old hard things, she can have some time for 
a social life and the improvement of her mind. The only way I can see 
is for the Government to furnish, a|; a reasonably price, electricity to every 
farm 


(2) Water supply, Heating, Lighting, and Sanitation, 

r 

No correspondents unite with greater emphasis and c^.victioii than 
those who treat of the problem of w^ater supply. Over and over again 
it is stated that an adequate w-ater supply in every farm house w^otild be the 
greatest boon that could be given the rural population. Requests are 
nuifierous for authoritative descriptions of plumbing systems that can be 
installed eccmomically and with home labour, and the hygienic necessity 
of such improvements is dwelt on at length. 

There is also a general feeling that the old-fashioned oil-lamps ^nd 
wood or coal ranges are antiquated and .should be replaced b^^ electric 
lamps and heaters. 

All urgent plea also comes from the American farm-ivoman for better 
education on sanitation and hygiene. The proper ventilation of the home, 
the construction and use of the " septic tank,'' th^ removal of manure and 
the destruction of the house-fly are all matters on which she asks the De* 
partment for information. 


(3) Home Economics. 

" We hear so much about ' balanced rations' for farm animals 
of all kinds, w-hy not apply it to the human race '' writes a Michigan woman. 
And from North Carolina comes the request: 

“ I wnnt first to understand liow' to prepare, cook an 3 serve a balanced 
ration to m^^ family. This ma3’ be done b^^ the Government sending uS' 
lessons in so simple a language that we 3mung womeirwdio have married 
and are tT3ing to raise a famity on less than a common-school ediicatioir*" 
can take it in, I have read some on the subject; the ration and scientific 
words I can't take in.." ® 

Again from Illinois comes the appeal: 

. “ Those of us w^ho are older and missed the advantages of domestic science 
would like to know^ ^mething of.a balanced ration for our families. I 
'know something of this but ought to know^ more, as our children are the- 
most, important crop' have,.''' 

. An Indiana womaii' certainty looks upon the Department in the light:, 
ofguide, philosopher, and friend " when she4writes ;■ 
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Give us recipes for^good wholesome meals to be served thr^e tiujes 
a day, and such that when an unexpected guest arrives at the last minute 
he may be invited to dine with us without extra ’^ork or einbarrassmAit. ” 
]^or has Uncle Sam been deaf to the request, for the Report states that 
for some 20 years past the Department of Agrictdture through its Nutrition 
Investigations, has carried on a study of the val^e of agricultural products 
;js food in the home. This work has included studies on the nutritive value 
an^d digestibilit>- of food’s, their pre| 5 aration for the table, the planning of 
meals, dietetics in the household in the country and in town, and in insti¬ 
tutions, the care of food in the home, the prevention of household w-'Istes, 
and nnmerou« other related topics while the demand for a government 
cookeiy book has been met b^- the publication of a w’hole series of bulletins 
on foods and their preparation, including No. ii, “ American: Foods and^ 
Choking,’' p 5 |)tilarly known as “ Uncle^Sam’Cook Book. ^ 


(4) Medical Assistance^} 

In the important matter of medical attendance and care of the sick it 
would seem that the American farmer and his faniih” are behind the Euro¬ 
pean. Many writers complain bitterly of the large fees, up to S 25, charged 
by physicians called to the farm, and frankly state that medical and dental 
attention is be^'Ond the average farmer’s reach. It is pointed out that 
in cases of swine fever or other animal diseases the government helps with 
advice or sends a specialist to their assistance, but that wlien human life 
is concerned the farm^s have to take their chances, and face illness and 
emergenc}An helpless ignorance. 

Many co:rrespondents strongly advocate the provision of rural nurses 
and medical inspection of country schools as means of preventing and com¬ 
bating disease. At present this need is met only b}’' the American National 
Red Cross through its towm and countiA^ nursing service ; but this service 
should be extended and made available throughout the country districts. 
This opinion is expressed by a number of w^omen. We quote the following: 

North Dakota. — “ The greatest need in our community, which is 
situated in praiite coiintr^^ subjected to terrible blizzards, and with roads 
almost impassable or no roads at all, is rural nurses. Women on homesteads 
often die in chil^irth, and the life of the little stranger is often lost also, 
because of no doctor and no nurse. If the department could find a wa}" to 
have a rural nurse svstem established it w^otild be the best assistance for 
the women- in this localit}^ ever known, wA^e w^’e sometimes have to go 30 
or 40 miles to a doctor, and saving the lives of the w’omen and children 
who could estimate the hundreds of thousands of lives saved for the 
nation?.” ♦ 

In this connection, the International Congress of Farm Women, held' 
at Oklahoma, in 1913, passed a resolution asking 'Mhat all possible assist¬ 
ance and encouragement be given ,to rural nursifig as, iiiaugiira1:ed, by'the 
American^Red Cfoss Assoyatioi!.,” 
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r , In i;he matter of sanitation/the Report points out that the United 
States Public Health service stands ready to supply expert advice on all 
matters pertaining to ru^al sanitation and to furnish a number of publi¬ 
cations dealing with the nature, treatment, and prevention of more 
serious diseases. The B^partment of Agriculture urges organisations of 
Vomen to take up these (fuestions and to become intelligent guides in theii 
comniiinities on matters of public health. 


§ 3. The need eor educationae eacieitiks. 

^ Letters from all over the country dwell on the importance of edpcation 
""ill the common schools in agriculture and home economics. Under the pres¬ 
ent system, man}^ writers sa}", the school educates the youn^not for tlveir 
life-work but away from it. In particular the establishment of agricultural 
high schools in rural districts is very generally urged. At present the tend¬ 
ency^ is for those who wish further development to seek it in the cities. 
Rural high schools, accessible to all countr^^ boys and girls, and preparing 
them for a useful country life, appeal to many as the remedy for this cond-^ 
ition. In these schools it is strongly urged that domestic science for girls 
pla}’ an important tiart. Needlework, cooking, canning, book-keeping, 
every branch of home management should be taught as thoroughly and as 
practically as agriculture, and the students of each should be fitted to be 
self-supporting in much the same way. 

A characteristic form of agricultural education which is being develop¬ 
ed in the United States is that of agricultural ftiibs for children. The 
Department of Agriculture advises women to organise the boy-s and girlsdn 
their rural communities into such clubs, the purpose of w^hich is to teach 
advanced methods of farming, animal husbandry, and home making 
in a practical way which fields a monetary profit to the children taking 
a part in the WDrk. These clubsf in addition, supply certain social feat¬ 
ures which are very desirable for the young people of country districts, 
and they aid the children to develop the resources of the farms, to imxirove 
the quality of country life, and to become economically independent. 

The girls are interested in the canning, gardening, af^ple, poultry and 
pig raising clubs ; the boys in the clubs for raising corn, potatoes, pigs, 
apples, peanuts, etc. ' ^ 

In the bo3^s and girls club work, up to and including 1914, there was.^ 
an enrollment of 250,000 young people, the wDrk among girls being in charge 
of women county’' agents and J:hat among boys being directed by^ the men 
county agents. 

The 4,202 girls who sent in reports put up 1,032,115 cans of tomatoes 
and 522,147 cans of other products worth $180,420.05. On two tenth-acre 
plots two girls produced and sold vegetables to the value of $2^3.86, at 
a profit of $214.12 This work trains girls to become efficient home-makers, 
to develop the resources®of the farm, to improve the quality of country 
life, and to become economically indepefident. 
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Ihe report also calls attention to the itinerant schools of ag'licultiire 
and home economics which provide for local classes of ten or more faritiers 
or farm women for the study of some topic of spfcial interest to the com- 
mmiity. A special form of such schools has been devised b3" the Depart¬ 
ment and is now being tried experimental^ in c^-operation with the State* 
agricultural colleges. 

Among the suggestions on educational lines made b}" the women w^e 
no Je the proposal that tbe Department should aid in developing rural circu¬ 
lating libraries; should advise on courses of reading ; should make c^it a 
course of study dealing with subjects of interest to women in the countr}"; 
should provide courses of lectures in rural districts; while a number of writers 
urge me Department to publish a w^eekh^ or monthly periodical dealings 
exclusiveh^ ^rnth matters of interest to women on the farm. 


§ 4. The economic needs of FARMWOMExy 

Undoubtedh' the section of the report which deals with the economic 
ne^ds of women is the one which gets at the root of most of the troubles 
complained of, for the farm woman’s position as a social, educational and 
labour unit must necessarily depend on the economic status of the farmer 
and of the agricultural industrv^ as a whole. Many- of the women corres¬ 
pondents show themselves to be fulh' alive to this fact. 

Writers representing 46 States took the position that women’s work on 
tlie farm is not adequately recognised as an important factor in farm iModuc- 
tion and farm profit. The home and farm it is claimed are parts of the same 
business, but the man does not feel that his wife is a co-worker is entitled 
to some share of the cash secured hy their joint efforts. One woman 
writes in favor of legislation w'hich W'Cyrld require the husband to divide 
the whole income with his wife ”. Another writes:''Make it illegal for a man 
to m.ake his wife wDrk like a slave to cook for from 2 to 10 regular work¬ 
men ” ; while a Kansas wroman voices as follows the grievance of the 
farmer’s wife at®official failure to recognise the importance of her share of 
the work; 

" In taking^ the 1910 census the Census Bureau failed to find a name 
that would inclme cook, w^aitress, dishw^asher, dairy maid, seamstress, 
laundress and baby^-tender, and so they assigned 'no occupation’ to the 
farmer’s wife®”. 

Several women claim that if the farmer’s*wife were to have her due share 
of the joint earnings it would solve her domestic problems as it “ would enable 
her to install up-to-date labor-saving devices of her owm liking.” Again 
the demand for better vocational training is linked up by correspondents 
with the economic question, as they’^ look to education asameansof develop¬ 
ing gainful handicrafts and home industries whick wwild give iiie woman 
some Independent command of moneyn 
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(i) The Problem of Credit. 

9 

But while many con^der the economic question exclusively frdm the 
«\"oman's standpoint, othejs take a broader view of the problem. Many 
wives write that their husbands are entirely considerate and wish earnestly 
to lessen the drudgery of their lot, but J:hat they siniply cannot make enough 
money to do more than provide the necessaries. This condition tkey- 
attrii>ute to high interest rates and to the low price the farmer gets for his 
produce. 

Judging from these letters a large number of farmers at the end of the 
<year have to borrow moneys at high rates of interest and on shoit: term 
mortgages to provide food for their families and to purchase faj^ requisites. 
Many are living a year ahead of their incomes, and the returns from their 
crops barely suffice to wipe out the indebtedness and meet the interest 
charges incurred to grow the same. 

only nfust the farmers pay from lo to 12 per cent for money, 
but in addition they are required to pay a bonus which, some state, brings^ 
the rate of interest up to 25 per cent. Therefore the women plead for the 
establishment of some financial system which will relieve the farmer from 
this burden and from the vicious credit purchase methods now prevailing. 
Many urge the Government to lend money directly to the farmer on farm 
mortgages at 3, 4 or 5 per cent, and on long-term paper, making the loans 
repayable on the amortisation plan. 

The two following quotations are tyq)ical of many letters received 
on this subject: 

ISTorth Dakota. — “I would suggest that government should make some 
arrangement to assist the farmers with cheaper moneyq say 5 to 6 per cent, 
instead of what the farmer has to pay now, 8 per cent being the smallest 
on personal property. Mffien poor people need money very badly the banks 
have been holding them up for 40 per celt to 25 per cent bonus every six 
months, and 12 per cent on top of this. In this way expenses get too 
heavy and realty the biggest burden is thrown on the women.'' 

Kansas. — '' Bettering the farm woman's condition depends very 
largely on bettering the farmers' financial condition. In adverse seasons 
the farmers must pay’- bankers exorbitant interest, and even then may have 
to sacrifice or lose his stock or farm. If we farmers coufff get government 
money on our occupied improved farms — not to exceed 160 acres — at' 
the same rate the banker gets his money it would enable us to tide over ad¬ 
verse yrears without paying hiffi 6 to 8 per cent more than he pays, or 
sacrifice our stock or farm to him— These loans could be made under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture, and in case of default the land 
rrould automatically revert back to the Government," 

The Report points out, however, that many of these correspondents 
seem to thgnk that a low irate of interest would, in itself, be a solution of 
their difficulties. They believe that if o^ily money coul^ be borrowed at 
4 or 5 per cent on long time it ^ould be a simple mattei^to go teethe Bank, 
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obtaiA cash, and put it t<j what might be called non-productive i^provic- 
nieiits. Thk shows that the American farm woman is not yet educated 
up to the principle which the Department, through its Bulletins, is tr}dng 
to impl’ess on the farmer, i. 5., that “ borrowing is safe and desirable only 
when the money borrowed is to be used in such a way as to yield a return 
tliat will meet principal and interest and give '\he borrower an actual* 
pTolit/' 


(2) Defective Marketing. * 

\\%ile the above criticism undoubtedly holds good of several of the 
replies publisjjed in the report, many of the correspondents show that they 
haAre a sound grasp of the situation. They complain that lack of ptoper 
credit facilities forces the farmer to market his produce in an uneconomic 
manner. There is a very general feeling on the part of the farm-woman that 
the producer is not getting his fair share of the prices W'hic|i the consitmer 
Women particularly complain that they get onty 13 cents a dozen for 
'"^■eggs in certain sections, when eggs at the nearest store retail at nearly 
twice that amount; and similar complaints hold good for the other produce 
of the farm. A woman in Idaho writes: 

“ Dast year we sold our potatoes for 27 cents a hundred pounds and sack 
costs 8 cents. Some farmers put a slip of paper in the sack vdth their ad¬ 
dress for the consumer to let them know what the^’ pay for the same, and 
the answer was 11, | and | 2 a hundred pounds. 

The following is from a ISTew Mexico correspondent : 

A‘In Ivaredo,Tex., onions were sold by the growers at 2 cents perpomd; 
the next morning the same onions sold at Austin at 15 cents per pound. 
Again tomatoes were sold one day at two- thirds of a cent each in Palestine, 
Tex., and the next morning were sold at Austin at 5 cents each. In each case 
the producer received 13 per cent.f)f the Celling price, while 87 per cent, was 
divided among the railroads and middlemen. Potatoes are frequently 
rotting in the fields and on track while many people would be glad to pay 
the producer more than he has been receiving for them. At the present 
time I am paying $ 3 per 100 pounds of potatoes, and my father in another 
State is selling them at 40 cents per bushel and many times less... The Gov¬ 
ernment should'^itablish an effective agency for the study of the prob- 
^ lems of marketing and for rational methods of meeting this greatest of 
all problems.* 

This call on the Government to assist tke farmers devise a better, more 
economical, and more profi-table system of marketing is repeated over and 
over again by correspondents from all sections of the Union. Help the 
farmer to help himself by getting a fair price for®his produce, or rather 
by getting his fair share of the price which the consumer is already paying, 
and all the rest will follow, or as a New York farm housewife writes : 

® Bend your energies toward giving us farmers more than 35 cents 
out of j:h«»consunjpr’s dolliir, and we can, when we get our just share, do 
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fpr oui^elves the things needed better than th^ Department of AgriGulttire' 
can do for us. We have too much paternalism in Governmenit now.'' 


Conclusion. 

tr • 

After reviewing this wdde miscellany of suggestions and requests made 
by^he women w'ho have replied to the Department's inquiry, we may con¬ 
clude that three main needs emerge from the report: ^ 

(i) a suitable system of rural credits ; r. 

{2) effective organisation for the economic marketing of farm products;, 
(3) increased facilities for vocational training with a 'Special view to 
relieving the drudgery of household work by the application of standardised 
methods and labour-saving devices. 

The first of these problems has been the subject of anxious study by 
the^oveinmeiit and by Congress for the past two years, and it is expected 
that legislatfbn on this head will be enacted at the forthcoming session 
Congress. 

The second problem, that of marketing, has been studied by the Depart¬ 
ment through its recently organised “Office of Markets”. Valuable infor¬ 
mation has been collected and disseminated through bulletins, and an active 
movement is now on foot in the States in favor of a national marketing or¬ 
ganisation to co-ordinate and centralise all efforts and information on this 
important subject. xA proposal for the appointmeift by the President of the 
United States of a National Marketing Commission is now- pending^ in 
Congress, 

With regard to the third need, that for vocational training in household 
work, the Department can point to a vast mass of information which it is 
constantly disseminating, and thaprovisions of the recently enacted Smith- 
Tever bill be expected in the course of the next few years to supph?’ 
still existing wants in this direction. 

It w^oiild therefore seem that with the rational rural credit system, 
wdth the improved marketing methods, and with the highly developed 
' vocational training which the near future seems to hold in store for the 
American farmer, his wdfe and business-partner may^^ell look forward 
coiificlentl}^ to progressive development and prosperity. 



FRANCE. 

THS PROTECTION OF AGRICURTURE AGAINST 
WIRD ANIMATS ANi'D VERMONT AND EXCESSIVE GAME. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCF: ' . 

CiRCULAIRE DU MINISTRE DE L’AGRICULTURE AUX PRE'FETS, EN DATE DU 1^4 SEPTEMBRS 1915. 

(T/ie Minister of Agrimltures Circular to the Prefects, of September x^th.^ 1915). 


As there was last year no open season for game and the Police Regul¬ 
ations in view of the state of siege allowed only a limited use of guns fox 
the destruction of wild ammals and vermin their number has conside- 
rabl}’ increased, in spite of the steps taken to destroy them. 

On account of the^continuance of the war, which prevents the game- 
seasons being opened, the situation is becoming aggravated. The multi¬ 
plication of wild animals and vermin and certain kinds of game has become,: 
in many places, a danger for agriculture and the Government has considered 
the necessity of measures to remedy the evil. 


§1. Provisions against wild anbl^ls and vermin. 

We must first of all review the principal legal provisions in coiinec” 
tion with the destruction of noxious animals. 

The right ofi&striiction of these animals is in maii}^ respects to be dis- 
^"»K:itiguished from the right conferred by a game licence. The latter is an 
attribute to a»holding; the right of destruction is a right of personal de¬ 
fence, or of defence of agricultural produce. There are consequently charac¬ 
teristic differences ; first of all these rights may be exercised by different 
persons ; then the animals that must be destroyed are not necessarily 
all of them such as may be defined as game'; finally, many means of de¬ 
struction differ from those authorized for the purposes of sport. 

Ill consequence the exercise of the right of^destruction is ^subject to 
police-^regulations ^differing in m^ny respects from the provisions of the 
game layrstand legjLlations.® • 
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^The^provisions of the law in regard to the ecerdse of the right 6 i de¬ 
struction may he classified m two groups: some measures are left to the 
personal initiative of those interested acting each on his own land without 
the intervention of the administrative authorities ; others, on the cofttrarj^, 
liecessitate such intepi5"en^ion on the ground of public utility and may, 
consequently, within certain limits, extend to all unenclosed land. 

The measures indimduals ma3^^t«.ke are of two kinds : 

1, — Right to drive oh wild animals. — By an extension of the right 
of. legitimate defence, the landowner or tenant farmer has the right to 
drive off or destroy at any time, even with firearms and at night, wild 
animals that are demaging the farm (Sec. 9. of the Taw of March 3rd., 1844). 

^This right, wTich in ordinary times is not regulated in any way, is mentioned 
in ail the prefects’ decrees regulating the application*of the ^me laws. 

2. —' Right of landowmers, occupiers or tenants to destroy animTals 
classed* as mischievous or injurious in the Decrees issued by the Prefects, 
after consultation with the general councils in accordance with Section 
9 of the Taw oft844 authorizing the prefects to regulate this right. Authori¬ 
zations to ind!i\dduals granted by prefects in virtue of these Decrees mj»;^ 
nevertheless be used to sanction collective destruction by means of battues. 

The measures the administration may take may be classed und.er 
three heads: 

(a) Administrative baUues, ordered by the prefects for the destruc¬ 
tion, in the public interest, of w^ild hoars, wolves, foxes and badgers. 

These battues, which may be ordered for any time and on any pro¬ 
perty, are generally directed by the lieutenant of the w^olf hunt, under the 
supervision of the forestry agents. In case he is prevented, the prefect may, 
in the Decree ordering the battue, arrange for his temporary substitution 
hj the mayor or the gendarmerie of the district threatened by the presence 
of the dangerous animals, stating his special reasons for so doing (Circular 
of the Minister of the Interior of December 7th., 1875). 

{b) Special permits granted by Ihe prefects to destroy wild boars, 
wolves, foxes and badgers, under supervision of the forestry officers, to 
persons who have gangs or other means for effecting such destruction. 

{c) Municipal battues organized by the mayors, w]jo can, in virtue of 
Section 90, paragraph 9 of the Municipal law of April 5th., :^884. 

1st. Take, together with the landowners or holders of game licences, 
ail the necessary measures for the destructiou of veilBm classed as such 
in the permanent regulations issued by the prefect. 

, 2nd. In time of snow arrange for the destruction of wolves and wild 
boars in their district, in default of the holders of game licences, after 
these have been duly invited, and to call on the inhabitants to proceed 
with the proper arms^and dogs in chase of these animals. 

The application of these various provisions gives rise in practice to 
the following observations of general character affecting naturally each of 
the class® of measures mentioned above. 

Persond Measwes. -^ 'Being forbidden, owing to^the state ol siege, 
to go out anned, landowners, occupiers or tei!ant farmers canSot .use their 
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guns, either for driving offT>r destroying wild animals, as permitte<i hy taie 
law, or for destroying vermin, even when the Prefects' decrees regulafing 
sixch devStruction allow the use of fire arms. They liave the right to use any 
other liieans than a gun against wild animals and»the means authorized by 
the Prefects' decrees, except again fire arms, against wild animals and ^ 
vermin. 

It is for the prefects of the departments for which the regulations now 
in fhrce do not make sufficiently efficacious provision, in view of the dam¬ 
age done by certain kinds of vermin, to amend their decrees, so as to 
permit of the adoption of more energetic measures, for example, against 
rabbits, rabbit^nets and ferrets, traps and, if necessary, dogs. In no case 
are snares authorized. ^ 

If the importance of the damage justifies the use of guns either to 
drive of! wild animals, or to destroy certain kinds of vermin, the prefects 
of the dex^artments situated outside the fighting lines ma^/ authorize 
their use in virtue of powers conferred to this efiect by the Minister of 
war on the generals in command in the different regions ahd now on the 
^^^^j»efects. Iffirther instructions will be given for the use of^guns within 
the fighting lines. 

^ In 1914, the Minister of War laid it down that as far as possible the 
use of guns should only be allowed on certain days, so as to facilitate 
supervision by the gendarmes and forestry officers. To render this super¬ 
vision more effectual and prevent poaching, the Minister recommends 
that it be sx3ecified in the licences granted to individuals that the destruc¬ 
tions cannot be carried c«]. except collectively in battues with beaters or dogs, 
the^ holder of the permit being allowed the company of a number of men 
armed with guns varying according to the area of the land to be protected 
against the animals. The names of these men may appear on the per¬ 
mit or may be left to the choice of the holder of the x>^rmit. In the latter 
'Case, it may be stipulated that the name§ of the men taking part in each 
battue must be sent beforehand toHhe mayor or the gendarmes in each 

■case. ' ' . 

These authorizations are given, as a rule, to laiidowmers, occupiers 
or tenant farmers,to enable them to exercise their legal right of destroying 
vermin, How^iver possessors of hunting and shooting rights have always 
been considered as capable of benefiting by these authorizations and the 
decrees regulatiii|%uch rights specially contemplate them. Besides, it is 
-“advisable to allow them to destroy animals injurious to agriculture, so as 
to alter their^legal x:)osition in respect to JLiability for damage done 
little as possible. The prefects are free to fix the conditions under which 
these authorisations shall be granted. Thus they can make the posses¬ 
sion of a game licence compulsory, as provided in th^ir decrees on the sub¬ 
ject, even for close seasons. The Minister considers it will be in the intersts 
of the State and communes to insist on the possession of a licence in the 
case of the holders of hunting and shooting rights in the department 
where gtich a step ,i^vould not inteiifere wdth the destructions recognised as 
necessary. ®n the 0ontraTy,''on landowner^, occupiers or tenant farmers 
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eN'prcisilig a legal right, no measure of a fiscal chfiracter, such as the dhliga- 
tiol^ of possessing a licence, may be imposed. * 

indi\ddiial autlTorization can be granted except to landowners, 
occupiers or tenant farmers or their representatives and the holders of 
licences and their ofiicefs. 

To facilitate inspection and supendsion, the days for destmctioii 
(one, two or three a week), are %«fd by the decree giving aiitliorizatidii. 
They must be the same for all the communes of each canton or each arrdnd- 
issesneiit or even each department, if there is no special reason for more 
frequent destructions in some places than in others. Exceptions ma^q. 
however, he made, when recognised necessary, for the destruction of wild 
boars. " ' ^ 

Admimistraike Measures, — The decrees in regard to administrative 
battues must mention the territory of the communes where they are to 
be organized, the number to be held, the kind of animals to be destroyed 
and the means of destruction authorized (battues wdth beaters, dogs, etc.). 
The indication*of the names of the persons appointed to carryout the decree 
is not indisptinsable ; it is enough to indicate their office (lieutenant of 
wolf hunt or his substitute: mayor, sergeant of police). It is left to these 
agents to fix the number of huntsmen or beaters and the days and homrs ; 
it has in fact been found that battues ordered for days fixed by pre¬ 
fects have often been unsuccessful, as the animals to he destroyed, parti¬ 
cularly the wild boars, which are migratory, have left the district before 
the appointed. The Mnister suggests that the Prefect's Decree shall 
confine itself to fixing the term (for example, a month) during which the 
battues ordered must be held. 

The same remarks apply in the case of municipal battues, in regard 
to which special instructions were issued to the prefects in circular 
» 526 of the Minister of the Interior, dated December 4th., 1884. 

In view^ of the state of sieg^ the mayor must first obtain the prefect’s 
authorit}^ before sanctioning the use of firearm.s. 

Of course, in the case of battues ordered by the administrative 
authorities, the possession of game licences cannot be required of the hunts¬ 
men, W'ho, must simpty be chosen by the organizers of 4he battue among 
persons of respectability. • 

It is recommended that the special permits contenmlated for destruc¬ 
tion of wild boars, wolves, foxes an}.d badgers be on^granted in places 
wffiere the holders of game licences have' neglected to undertake, their■ 
Striiction, in spite of the complaints of the farmers and wifere the wvioded 
areas axe not large enough to justify the organisation of a battue by the 
administrative authorities. ^ ' 

Transport, kamkdgig and sale. — The animals destroyed by admin¬ 
istrative order,or in virtue either of the right of defence against wild animals, 
or of iiidkidual authorizations to landowners or holders of licences, axe 
the property of those %ho have killed them, in accordance with the 
general'■ principle that game and wild^animals are andf belong 

to the first finder. 
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However the hawking^ and sale of these animals is forbiddeptl unless 
a provision tp the contrary effect be contained in the regulating decr^^s, 
as generally in the case of rabbits, wild boars, stags and hinds. In fact, 
except in a few departments of the South East where provision has not 
yet been made, the transport and sale of wild boars and rabbits belonging -» 
to rabbit W'arrens, when killed is always free over\he whole territory. Pro- 
vi'^ion has also been made in many decre/|s of the prefects, in departments 
win^re stags and hinds are classed ^ noxious animals, that these aiii- 
iiials when killed in accordance with the regulations may be transpoi;ted 
and sold, on presentation of a certificate of their origin, delivered by, the 
mnyor (or the forestry service Vvhen the animal has been destro^^ed in a 
State fwest). 

Transpor^faciliti^s make it possible to send the animals killed to 
hospitals, ambulances or 'charitable institutions and, in some departments 
where such facihties do not exist, the prefects must grant permissipii for 
the necessary transport. Despatch to hospitals cannot always be insisted 
oil, ior, besides the fact that the destroyers have a right to the animalsIdll- 
^b}?- them, it is advisable to allow them to make their profit^out of them. 
xi] in fact, it is considered indispensable to encourage the destruction of 
certain animals, it is wise not to hinder this destruction indirectly. It 
is besides advisable, in the case of the lessees of hunting and shooting 
rights, to disturb them as little as possible in the exercise of the rights 
they possess by their contract, so as not to alter their legal position in 
respect to the lessors. 


§ 2 . Damage callsed by gaivie properly so called. 

Ill addition to wild animals and vermin it has been reported that 
pheasants and hares have in certai^i plaC:es caused considerable damage 
and the Government has considered it necessary to take steps to hinder 
their multiplication. 

1st. Pheasants. — In contrast with other kinds of game, in France 
the pheasant is essentially preserved game. 

Both ill View of this special character and the facilitations provided 
ill vSection 9 of th^aw of May 2nd., 1S44, to favour restocking with birds, 

prefects have been able to authorize retaking pheasants and puttiag 
them in coops either for breeding purposes or, where they are plentiful, 
with the object of releasing them again in districts where it is desirable tO 
introduce them. On the other hand, on account of the season remaining 
closed, far too many cock birds have sur\dved for breeding under favourable 
conditions. It has therefore been decided to gramt authorizations for 
catching the pheasants and putting them in coops between September 
15th. and December 31st., and to encourage iii^every possible^way the 
transport of live pheasants into regions where the breeding of these birds 
■ may be unci^rtakeri by soci^ies or individuals. But as it is certain that 
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% reai)n of the stipeiabundance of pheasants |he quantity of bird:? to be 
ca%ht, especially cock pheasants, will exceed the needs of etl^e breeders, 
the transport of pheasants to preserv^ed meat factories has been autho¬ 
rized iinder the conditioi^s already approved last year which we below. 

Hawking and sale of pheasants is forbidden, so as not to encourage 
poaching ; it is only permitted to transport them to the railway station 
nearest the breeding establishme^g-nd thence iij trucks or sealed bask#s,, 
in consignments of not less th^ loo kilograms each, to tinned Bieat 
factories. 

On the other hand pheasants may only be caught at the distance of 
at least 150 metres from the nearest game preserves and permits to capture 
them can only he given to persons of perfect respectability after it kas been 
found on enqiim' that they devote themselvd^ to raising of 

pheasants. 

IfU case the persons appl^nng for permission desire to offer the 
pheasants to hospitals or charitable institutions their applications may 
be fraiited, but each consignment must be accompanied by a special pejrniit 
declaring; # ■ , ^ 

(1) the origin of the pheasants (landed estate on which and locality 

in which they were caught) ; ^ 

(2) the number of pheasants of which transport is authorized ; 

(3) the institution to which they are forwarded. 

These permits must be returned to the prefect immediately the 
pheasants have been received, wdth the visa of the manager of the 
institution. ^ ' 

Authorizations for the transfer of live pheasants for breeding purposes 
are given, as in the past, by the prefect of the department concerned rfhen 
they are transported from one place to another within the limits of the 
department or directly by the Minister of Agriculture (General Division of 
Waters and Forests) when they are to he transported be3^ond the depart- 
iiieiit ill vvhich the}^ have been caugh1| 

2nd. Hares. ■— The prohibition of hunting and shooting during the 
season 1914-1915, has permitted hares to multiply and in certain communes 
serious damage is reported as having been caiised'by these animals. In 
places where the seriousness, of the damage has been verified oiienqitiiy.jit 
has been decided to authorize the capture of hares b}^ means of snares, in 
order to send'them to' districts where preserves ma,#^e restocked with 
hares. These authorizations are granted ' under the same conditions 
ill the case of pheasants. 
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PERIODIC MIGRATIONS OF IRISH AGRICULTURAR LABOURERS. 

^ By John Hooper, B. A., 

of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instniction for Ireland. 


Ireland, one of the most fertile lands in Europe, a purely agricultural' 
«)Uiitry with but few important industries, having as its political partner 
the densely populated industrial island of Great Britain with its large mar¬ 
kets for agricultural produce, might naturally be expected, for economic and 
political reasons, to possess a highly intensive system of agriculture calling 
upon its poorer and later districts and on Great Britain for migrants to 
gather an abundant harvest. Ireland, how^ever, all but lost the art of till¬ 
age, the migrations of agricultural labourers from one district in Ireland 
to another, at one tirm considerable, have now dwindled to insignificance 
ai;d instead of drawing on the British labour market at harvest time, Ireland 
loses at this her busiest season the services of many thousand small farmers, 
their sons and daughters, who are obliged to eke out their livelihood with 
savings made at harvest work in Great Britain, w^hich keeps them more 
than half the year absent from their homes. One might expect to find 
these homes on the neighbouring elstern coast but they are only to be found 
in the extreme w’estern and north w’estern counties, three hundred miles 
distant from Great Britain. These migrations present one of Ireland’s 
many anomalies,'*w-hich can be explained only by reference to her histoiy, 
and perliapwS%it may be of interest before describing the present migrations 
to trace even iii,|Dine detail the causes which have occasioned them. They 
have been nece^ated by poverty, the result , partly of natural, but 
iargely of historical causes.' . * ' 


§ I. PnnsENr causes of the migrations. 

Most of the migrants come from Co. Mayo on the w^estern and Co. Don¬ 
egal on the north-western coast. Barren mountain, lake and bog, covet 
more than half of the area of these two counties; the remainder is 
cultivable land of^poor quality even this is not made the most of 
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TAbestlof it is divided into large grazing rani^hes employing but little 
lab^f the rest is highly congested. More than half of the occupiers still 
hold less than one fifth of the cultivable land and this the worst land is 
often found subdivided into a patchwork of' small holdings consist^Ing of 
»umerotLS detached little plots sometimes a dozen to the acre. The 
agricultural methods are still primitive and as the migrants after sowing 
their little holdings have to hurry ^^Great Britaj/i, their crops can only 
be inefliciently cared for by the weaker members of the family who’ remaiii 
at h^me. The mineral resources of the countiy are insignificant and 
■ fishing is rendered dangerous and difficult by the Atlantic gales and the 
lack of landing facilities. The subsidiary industries ■— fish curing, kelp 
j^tirning, weaving, knitting, crochet and lace making, etc. — hav(f done 
little as yet to alleviate the poverty. ISTature places* many^bstacles to 
the marketing of produce. Transit facilities are poor and railway rat&s 
high and accordingly there is little inducement to trade with distant 
mafKets. Local markets are wuetched; the districts produce nothing to 
excha!?ige againit agricultural produce and in these tw^o counties with^a 
total population of 360,000 persons the largest town (Balliua) has only^ 
4,700 inhabitants. 


§ 2. Historical causes of the migrations. 

Annual migrations of Irish harvestmen to Great Britain have taken 
place for at least two centuries and were important enough to attract 
the attention of English and Irish writers early in the eighteenth centur5^. 
The historical forces compelling and attracting the migrations had probably 
reached their maximum about 1847 and it wullbe convenient to consider 
them up to and after this year. 

I 

(a) Migrations increased up to 1847. 

During the Conquest of Ireland, which was not compMe until the mid¬ 
dle of the 17th century, large numbers of the Irish retreatetl westward 
before the conquerors, increasing the population of the at the expense 
of the east. Tw^o measures in particular affected the Provinces of Ulster < 
and Connaught from which the migrants*have always come. ^The Plaiita- 
ticTn of Ulster under James I. drove many Irish to the mountains of Done¬ 
gal and the Cromwellian Settlement banished one-eighth of the Irish fami¬ 
lies to the Province of Connaught. The resulting overcrowding was after- 
w-aids intensified by a Mgh marriage rate amongst a naturally fertile* and 
long-lived people. Early marriages were encouraged by a system of land 
tenure w^hi^ placed no ol>stacle to the subdivision of holdings and by a 
franchise which made it the political interest of the landlords to li^ive a 
numerous 'tenantr^L .. Accordingly in tfie Piport of^the Ir^li ^Census 
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Coniniissioners we find tlisst in 1841 there were 476 persons ill 
and 473 in ^Ifenegal respectively to the, square mile of cultivable l^d 
as com]:^ared with 335 for the whole of Ireland, In 1911 the figures had 
declined to 193 in Mayo, 203 in Donegal, and 191 in Ireland as a whole. 

The overcrowded population was unable to ta^e full advantage of even ® 
the poor revSources of their coiintr^^ The jbanishment of the Irish from the 
tod)ns and the restrictions placed on I«i^ industries and commerce in the 
17th? and 18th. centuries stifled the spirit of industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prise. The only resource left was agriculture, but the lands did not belong 
to the occupiers,^ who rented them under a wretched tenure. Owing to the 
land hunger rents were extortionately high and subdivision was carried to 
extremes ; holdings became uneconomic and accordingly, with no local 1 
industries or tr^de to fall back on, the people were forced to resort either 
to emigration or to periodic migrations. 

The large areas cropped up to the middle of the 19th. century in-Great 
Britain and in the south eastern quarter of Ireland required consideralife 
extra labour at harvest time and attracted the labourers froih the late liar- 

lands of the mountainous north western quarter of Ireland? This extra 
labour in Great Britain was at one time supplied largely by agricultural la¬ 
bourers from the Highlands of Scotland and from Wales and by local 
town labourers, but the Irish migrants supplanted the British migrants 
and with the improved travelling facilities of the early half of the 19th. 
century crossed to Great Britain in increasing numbers up to the middle 
of the century when perhaps about twice as many went to Great Britain 
as went to the south easlaern quarter of Ireland. 


(b) Migrations have decreased since 1847. 


The potato was practically the|only ^food of the Irish migratory class 
and the potato famine in Ireland in 1847 swept so many families away by 
starvation that this calamity is comparable in its effects with the Black 
Death in Englam^ Other causes quickly followed further to reduce the 
population of Ireland, which decreased from its maximum, 8,200,000, in 
1841 to 4,40opot) in igii. The fall in the price of corn after the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws and^e rise in the price of meat induced landowners to con¬ 
solidate their farms and turn them into grazing ranches. Evictions w-ere 
wholesale and ^he dispossessed tenants who had the means fled in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands annually to America, idea of the effect of the 
famine and emigration may be obtained from the Census figures for 
Co. hlayo which show that the population which had increased by 
33 % in the tU’^enty years preceding 1841 decrease<f by 34 % in the foll¬ 
owing twenty years. The numbers of the migratory class, however, were 
not reduced in the same proportion as the static of the population was 
lowered Many the evicted tenants fled to the mud cabins of the 
migrants# w^luo were^wept away by the famine and took their places at 
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l|e Brtisli harvests. The migrations to the soi^th east of Ireland fell away 
r^dly with the decrease in tillage, but there was still plen?ty, of harvest 
work to be had in Gi^at Britain (though the cropped area there also 
decreased) and the numbers crossing did not greatly decline ifiitil the 
beginning of this centun^. 

The numbers of migrants to Great Britain in 1841 were estimated by 
Census Commissioners at 40 ,qoq^ probably anol^er 20,000 went to l,(dn- 
ster and Munster making 60,000 imall. In 1900 the number that migrated 
wa^ estimated at 32,000, practically all of whom went to Great Britain. 
This decrease was due principally to the decrease in the numbers of the 
m.igT2±oTy class in Ireland and to the decrease in the cropp^ed areas of Ire¬ 
land and Great Britain. The number decreased from about 32,oocf in 1900 
to some 13,000 in 1914. The decline has been caused partly by the more 
general, use of improved farm machinery, especially the self-binder, in 
Great Britain, and by the continued emigration to America from Mayo 
atld Donegal, but it is more largely due to improved conditions in Ireland 
itseiff. These improved conditions have been brought about to some extent 
by increased prices for agricultural produce but mainly by Governm«^^ 
action. It is only now that the ameliorative legislative measure^ 
especially the Land Acts, initiated by Gladstone and improved upon 
and supplemented by succeeding Tory and Liberal Ministers, are 
having their full ejects. In particular, the improved conditions have 
more recently been brought about by the Land Purchase Act of 1903 
and by the con;ibiDed work of the Congested Districts Board founded in 
1890 and the Department of Agriculture and Teghnical Instruction estab¬ 
lished in 1900. The land is gradually being redistributed in more or 
less economic holdings amongst the people w^ho have purchased it on^the 
instalment principle with money lent by the Government. They are 
being taught to get the most out of the land by up to date methods of agri¬ 
culture, and the best return from the sea by the best methods of fish¬ 
ing in the most suitable boats;* theyfare taught to build the boats and 
make and mead the nets themselves ; the women are instructed in the 
curing of fish, in weaving, knitting, crochet and lace making, in order to 
supplement the earnings of the men, and are also taught^the most suitable 
system of housekeeping so as to make the most of their little incomes. Mon¬ 
ey is lent by the Government for productive expenditure but this is scrup¬ 
ulously paid back by these poor people ; State pensio!f?are given to the 
aged poor and these are of exceptional importance to the migrator^ 
class, who, owing to emigration, include an abnormally high, percentage of 
did persons ; labourers’ cottages have been built at public expense and rent¬ 
ed with acre or half acre plots at a nominal rent; railways have been built 
with public guarantees ; seed potatoes have occasionally to be doled out 
at times of dearth aid relief works undertaken. While all this is being 
done the greatest care is taken that no Government action shall undermine 
the spiriLof independence, which, on the contrary, is carefully fostered and 
stimulated. For the uplifting of the people the Governiijent mainly depends 
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on ediZcational methods and teaches the people to rely on themselves 
The types-xoi State aid referred to apply with particular intensiW'to 
the districts and classes from which the migrants come. These districts 
and cl::^ses also share in the general improvemei^t brought about by other 
Government measures and by voluntary agencies^ such as the agricultural^ 
co-operative luoveiiieiit and the Gaelic |veague. 


§ 3. Records and descriptions of migrations. 

m 

Tlfb first authoritative numerical estimate of the migrations to Greats 
Britain was t^at of the Census Commissioners of 1841. The famine of 
1847 was the occasion for starting an admirable system of collecting annual 
statistics of areas and ]Droduce of crops and numbers of live-stock ki Ire¬ 
land by police enumerators, who, after the distress of 1879-80 amongst snfhll 
farmers and agricultural labourers — the class from w-hich the migrant? are 
d»iwj.i — were instructed to include in their statistical returns ioi 1880 part¬ 
iculars of the migrations of agricultural labourers and this has been done 
each year since. Each enumerator in June makes a return, for the area 
allotted to him, of the names, addresses and occupations of all persons who 
have migrated or intend to migrate that year. Although this Census 
is far from complete, supplementar}^ railway and portal returns show¬ 
ing dliat not more than about 60 % of the migrants are enumerated, 
still the police returns disclose much interesting information. Seventy four 
per cent of the migrants enumerated in 1914. came from Connaught, 
24^% from Ulster, the remaining 2 % coming from Eeinster and Mun¬ 
ster ; Co. Mayo in Connaught alone furnished 58 %> Co. Donegal in Ul¬ 
ster 23 %. Only 3 % of the migrants w^ere fem.ales, nearly all of whom 
went from Achill Island to Scotland to gather the early and late potatoes. 
Of the migrants enumerated 18 % Ivere small farmers, 69 % the sons and 
daughters of small farmers, the remaining 13 % being landless agricul¬ 
tural labourers. Seventy-seven per cent of the farmers who migrated in 
1914 had holdings less than 15 acres, 87 % had holdings less than 20 
acres; thb lajge holdings belonging to the migrants, some up to 40 acres 
and even more, ’are mostly barren or rough grazed mountain land. Ninety- 
six per cent of migrants went to Great Britain, only 4 % finding 
"“^nployment in Ireland on farms af a distance from their homes. Of the 

• ^ 

(i) For Itiiler accoimts of the economic conditioiis^bf Irish agricnltine and the action 
taken by Uie Government to improve them, see the following articles in ihe BulkMn-of 
Econoniic and Social Intelligence: « 

“Land Purchase in Ireland ’3 October 1911. 

‘‘ The Fair Rent Provisions of the Irish Land Acts ”, by A. P. Maglll, January 1914. 

“The Sonrces of Rural Credit in Ireland”, Febnmry ’1^15. ♦ 

“ TRe CongestedRjjistricts of Ireland awid the Work of the Congested Districts Board ”, 
"hy F. a Shelldan, Febipiary 1915? 
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who went to Great Britain 72 % weni* to England, 28 % to Scot- 
laM. Of those who went to England 99 % were from Conftanght (78 % 
cfiming from Mayo). C?f those going to Scotland 80 % were from Donegal 
and 16 % from Mayo. , 

» Although the numbgr of migrants enumerated in 1914 was only about 
60 % of the number who actually migrated still even the number enumerat¬ 
ed show that the migrations an appreciiible drain on the labcJUr 

supply of many districts. In 191^ the Poor Daw Union of Swinford? Co. 
Mai-o", a district of 237 square miles with a total population of 43,000, no 
less tlaan 24 % of the total male population 20 to 60 years of age were 
enumerated as migrants; in Glenties, Co. Donegal, 14% were enumerated; 
•^in Dunfanaghy, Co, Donegal, 12 %; in Westport, Co. Mayo, %; in 
Claremorris, Co. Mayo, 9 %, etc. 


§ 4 . The MIGR.4NTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Great Britain the migrants are classed into three groups: (i) The 
'' Achili workers,(2) The '' Donegal men, ” (3) The “ Connaught mm, 
The first two groups work in Scotland, the “ Connaught men'' in England. 
The '' Achili workers ” are the most highly organised and most interesting 
but the least numerous of the three groups. This is the only group that 
contains many women and girls and the males, unlike the “Donegal men 
and “ Connaught men," are usually old men or boy#. Girls and boys of twelve 
years and even as young as nine years are found working in this group. The 
“Achili workers" are employed only at potato lifting; the “Donegal 
men " and the “ Connaught men" do all classes of harvest work including 
potato lifting. The “ Connaught men" make up the largest of the three 
groups and appear to earn per Jiead per week more than the “ Donegal 
men", who earn considerably more tian the “ Achili workers, " As the 
latter in addition do not remain so long aw-ay from their homes as the 
“ Donegal men " or the “ Donegal men " quite as long as the “ Connaiighe 
men " the amount of savings per head of the “ Coniiai^ght men " for tht 
season is perhaps double that for the Achili group. ^ 

' The following paragraphs indicate the conditions under which the 
migrants w^ork in Great Britain ; the average wages arf^avings mentioned 
refer to the year 1914, but it is understood that the correspoiidihg figiirS' 
:^or 1915 are considerably higher. • 


(a) The AchUl Workers^' 

The “Achili workers" come principally from the Island of Achili 
and the neighbouring mainland of Connaught and go in squads to Scotland, 
each squad being under the charge of»an Irish “gaf^r” who hife made 
arrangements early in the yeaj for work for His squad»for the w’hele season 
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from ifune to November i^itb potato merchants in Scotland, Thfse rr^dr- 
chants bii3^ potatoes in the field from farmers in different localities; th^ ^via- 
toes are lifted and gathered by the ''Achill workers,” who after doing”two ’ 
or thret-weeks'work on one farm pass on, as by previons arrangement, to the 
next farm and accordingly do not sitfier from ntiemployment during thei^ 
stay in Scotland. The members of each sqnad^ remain together for the 
wiiole season and it is their excellent orjanisation which makes it possible 
for^the pure Irish girls aijd women to ^rk in this group as migrants along- 
lide their fathers, brothers and neighbours, and it is the lack of orjam 
isation in the other two groups of migrants that accounts for the ver}^ few 
females they mclude. The “ iVchill workers” go about the middle of 
June Glasgow by a special steamer which calls for them once a year 
Achill or by regular steamship service from Westport. The distance 
b3?^sea is about 300 miles and only the roughest accommodation is pro¬ 
vided for the migrants, who are charged only 75. for the journey. 
On arriving at Glasgow' they are set to work lifting the early 
tatoes in Ayrshire. These are dug by a man with a fork^kand pick^id by 
, ^woman, the tw^o being called a “ graip. ” A squad is ust^lly made up 
of a dozen graips, ” two “timmers, ” a “barrelman” and a 'hiddler.” 
The W''ork is very hard on the girls and w^omen, who have to keep pace with 
the men dragging themselves and their heavy baskets of potatoes often 
through sodden clay. 'When a basket is filled the w^oman passes it to one 
of the' ‘ timmers, ’ ’ who takes it to the collecting point where the ‘ * barrelman ^' 
and-*riddler ” collect and sort the potatoes in barrels for the market. Six 
graips will lift an acre of potatoes in the day and a graip usually earn about, 55. 
a day betw’-een them. A^timmer” usually getsgs. a day,the “barrelman” 
anti the “riddler” about 255. a w^eek, the “ gafiei ” 265.to305. The 
graips and timmers are paid only for the time actually w^'orked and one 
day a week is said to be the average time lost on account of wet w^eather. 
The others are paid the same, w'et or fine. The working day is ten 
hours; beginning at 6 or 6.30 wdth a^reatHing spell of ten minutes at about 
9 o’clock, a half hour for dinner at mid-day and another ten minutes’ rest in 
the afternoon. The workers, however, are always only too glad to work 
earlier or later if required and sometimes commence as early as 3 a. m. 
The early potato^seasoii is over in Ayrshire in mid-August when the squads 
move into iltamy of the Scotch counties, but principally to the eastern 
counties, to gattfCiiithe main potato crop, which is raised by potato digging 
"^nachines; the women and girls pick the potatoes, which are pitted by the 
men. This wprk Js finished eafly ifi November when the “ Achill workers ” 

• return home. ■ ■ ■,• ' , ■ ^ 

On arrival in Glasgow in June each of thesquad is supplied by the met- 
chan-^ with pair of double blankets ashed clothes, which are carried from 
farm to farm and returned when the work is finished. The merchants 
alsocontract with the farmersforsleepingaccommodatioiifor the squads, but 
as the farmers have no financial interest in thejr welfare and as the; one 
sqtiad^remains on a farm for only few weeks the accommodation provided 
is wretQhqd-j is^improvkig. The migrants-sleep in “bothies” which 
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soimtimes cottages but more often only fari;gL buildinp—barns, sprout- 
ing^heds, etc. They frequently have to eat and sleep in tli^ ^me com¬ 
partment and as the oiiS fire which is supplied by the farmer is often out 
of doors the migrants in wet weather are sometimes unable to ge*t their 
clothes dried for work on}:he following day. They usually sleep on straw, 
w-hich they hnd more wholesome than the mattresses which are sometimes 
provided by the farmers. The m|^^ant allows t|iem all the potatoes thw 
can eat, but as a rule they can find time toi>oil the potatoes for4:lie 
evei^iig meal after their da.3'^’s work is done. The wmrkers stint them¬ 
selves to save as much as possible and live on potatoes, bread and butter 
with occasionally eggs, fish, bacon, and tinned meats, but very seldom 
4 resh meat. It costs a single individual 7s. or Ss. a week to keep ISimself, 
but as many of the workers come in families of thre^ or fojjr the average 
cost is le.ss. For the season from mid-June to the end of October ei^ht 
pounda is considered a fair saving for one person. 


(b) TheDonegal Men. 

The '' Donegal men’' come from Ulster, principally from Co. Donegal, 
and work in Scotland as general harvesters. Unlike the Achill laboure*rs 
they work individually, each making his owm arrangements by writing 
early in the year to the farmer or farmers who employed him in the previous 
season. A labourer migrating for the first time generally goes in company 
with an older hand who looks after him. They ^isually migrate early in 
June and start w^ork at turnip singling, and many remain until a few weeks 
before Christmas. They generally go by train to Derry and thence 'by 
steamer to Glasgow and are employed chiefly in the Tothiams (Tin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh and Haddingtonshire) and Berwickshire. At certain 
times during the season the farmers are pressed for labourers---at first 
and second hoeing, hay making,®corn Jiarvesting, potato digging, mangel 
and turnip gathering-—and though’many of the Donegal men remain 
on the same farm throughout the wfiole season, others pass from one district 
to another, sometimes from an early district to the same operation in a 
late district, sometimes from an early operation in one district to a^dilTerent 
but later piece of work in another, endeavouring to obtaiif the hardest 
and best paid wmrk which is to be obtained at the peiifTds of emergency. 
Between spells of pressure they can earn but small wages and sometime.'f^ 
put in these intervals as iiavrdes. * , » 

" The usual working day the “Donegal men" is lo hours—-from 
6 to 6 with a two hours’ interval—hut when working by the piece they 
often put in 14 hours a day. At turnip singling and hoeing, potato ptting 
and mangel and turnif pulling they are generally paid by the piece, and 55. 
a day is considered a fair earning. At harvest time they are paid by 
the week, getting about to 255. with beer and bread and cheese once 
a day. Some farmers give tea, coffee, rgilk or money—about 35. a? week 
—instead of beer. They generally get free lodging on ^he farrt3fr5 in “ both- 
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ies , iHiicli the same class^of accommodation as is provided for the Achfll 
workers. ^Tkey are usually allowed potatoes and have to do their oivn 
cooking. It costs one of them about 105. a week to keep himself in tea 
and bri;ad and butter with fish, bacon, eggs and fresh meat. thrifty 
man^ saves up to £15 during his six months’stay. They bring hom% 
considerably more than the‘^k 4 chill worl^rs,'^ wSo are chiefly women and 
gkls, old men and boys, and the ‘ ‘ Boi^j^ menremain longer in Scotland. 

(c) The “ Connaught Mcn.”i 

Tlfe Connaught men come from the Province of Connaught, chiefl;^, 
from Co. Ma^o, and* work as general harvesters in England. Tike the 
'' Donegal men,, they make their arrangements early in the year in^vidually 
with the farmers with whom they were employed during the previous 
season. They begin to migrate as early as February and many renmin 
until a week or two before Christmas. They go by trails to Dublin—a 
^tance of nearly 200 miles—and thence by steamer to Holyhead—a sea 
journey of 70 miles. They are principally employed in the northern half 
of England—in Northumberland (Donegal men w^ork in the northern part 
of the County, Mayo men in the south), Durham, Yorkshire, Lincoln¬ 
shire, North Cambridgeshire, North Huntingdonshire, Warwickshire, 
Stafiordshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire and Cheshire. 

•Some of the '' Connaught men ’’ remain on the same farm during their 
whole time in England |>ut most of them, owing to the nature of the wnrk, 
are employed in at least two or three different districts in w^hich the same 
m&, year after year and one generation after another, work on the same 
farms. Their best paying itinerary appears to be to work at haymaking 
in East Lancashire and West Yorkshire, then at the corn harvest in South 
Lancashire and North Cambridgeshire and then at potato lifting in War¬ 
wickshire and Staffordshire. For thj “hay monthin East Lancashire and 
West Yorkshire they usually get £5 ibs. with their food and lodgings. In 
the Fens of North Lincolnshire and North Cambridgeshire,Avhere it is often 
impossible to use^the reaping and binding machines they are employed in 
harvestiffg the corn. They work in groups of three or four and for a long 
day’s workt 5 ey earn 7s. to los. each. In North Warvdckshire and South 
Staffordshire wh^^the best wages are to be had, the37' make also from 75. 

105. a da^^ lifting potatoes and make £10 to £12 in the five or six weeks 
they are employed in these districts. Between these three seasons they 
earn but low wnges and have to chance a cerfein amount of imemploymeSt. 

Many “Connaught men” remain from June and some even from 
February up to a week or two before Christmas on the same farms 
in Southern Lancashire, Durham, Lincolnshire, Y%rwickshire, and Che¬ 
shire, but though they suffer no unemployment they are paid comparat¬ 
ively low wages. They get i6s. or 17s. a week ^ith los. to 20extra for 
the com han^est. ^ On piece wot\ at potato lifting they make up to 6s. 
£1 day. ^ 
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i^ia rule the “ Connaught men'' are given barns, lofts or sh^ds, in 
, whi^h to sleep, with straws' and blankets or sacking for bedding. ^ On many 
' estates in Southern Lancashire and Cheshire special cottages of two rooms 
bare been built for them. The men are generally given fires for‘booking 
^and where these are not supplied the little cooking they require is done for 
them by the house servants, ^metimes they pay is. or 2s. each to a 
woman, usually the foreman’s wff^to cook for^them. Their food co§ts 
about los. or iis. a wreek but at of particuli^rly hard work they spend 
It is difficult to get an idea of their savings. Perhaps on an average 
they would save £15 or £16 during the season. Some who are lucky 
enough to get continuous wmrk at periods of pressure, say^at haymaking, 
'^hen without a break at corn harvesting, and again without an interval 
at potato lifting, can save as much as £30 in the season, b^t others may 
have some weeks of enforced unemployment between the haymalfing 
and th^. corn harvesting and between the latter and the potato lifting. The 
mea who stay on in one place lose no time except in wet weather but cannot 
save* more th®n about los. a week, wffiereas a man at piece work, 
at corn harvest, or potato lifting can save 20s. a week or more while 
work lasts. 

Their English and Scotch employers bear testimony to the endura^^ce, 
industry, thrift, sobriety and general good conduct of the Irish labourdl's 
and state that as a class they are far superior in every way to the 
local labourers wffio can be engaged for the same work. The 
decline in the njimber of Irish migratory labourers presents a sefious 
problem to the British farmer; to the Irishman^ however, the decline is 
only one of many indications that his country, plunged for centuries in 
poverty and unhappiness, is at last emerging into prosperity and content¬ 
ment. 




NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
relating to agricultural ^ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


FRANCE. 


BAUDoIn (R) : Be ravitauxement en viande dans l’armee ' franqaise {Supply of Mea ^ 
for the Fren^i^i Armyf. La Vie Agricolc et Rarale, april lotli., 1915. 

The fresh meat which the Commissariat distributes to the arniw in the 
field is obtained, if possible, from the local supply furnished by the territoXles 
ocatpied by the troops. But when it is not possible to live on the country, 
9 ^ in the present case, it is necessary to obtain consignments from the 
country in the rear. Among the organizations in the rear the army has 
at *ts disposal are the stores {Stations-Magasins), w^hich Mons. R. Baudoin 
has studied in the Vie Agricole et Rttrale, of April loth., 1915. 

The store is a centre of supply established on a railway behind the 
armies in the field. It is a large establishment, at the same time a factory 
and a storehouse, the essential role of which is to keep available, at a certain 
distance from the seen# of hostilities, provisions of every sort required 
by; the troops — bread, biscuits, fresh or tinned meat, fresh or preserved 
vegetables, rice, salt, sugar, roasted cofiee, wine, etc. 

With regard to fresh meat, which alone is studied by M. Baudoin, every 
store is supplied with livestock as follows: 

I. In proximity with the store tljere is formed a livestock depdt 
to provide a supply of livestock for -^wo days for the troops served by the 
store (the requirements are calculated on the basis of a 500 gram ration, 
and assuming a uniform yield of 50 %); 

2 * Near otie of the railway stations farther back a supply equal in 
amoiinf^ith^that of the dep6t (two days’ supply of livestock) is maintained 
at a cattle colfe^ing station (fparc de groupement de hetail). 

^ In order to ^event crowding, the supply in the dep6t and at the 
^collecting station must never be i^ore than enough for two days for the* 
troops servedlDy the store. Also, with the same object, the dep6tand the 
collecting station are divided each into two parts, each containing half the 
stock of animals, the first half housed or penned in the neighbourhood of 
the station, so as to be placed on the train at moment’s notice, the 
second half at some distance from the station, at 3 or 4 kilometers at most. 
In each division the animals are boused in cow-sheds, stables, cart- 
sheds, etc., or, in the absence of covered enclosures, they are kept in the 
fields.® 
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Ill the department or region in which the'store is situated, a cJ^Mtain 
niU|ibor hi cantons are selected beforehand to furnish the liYestock required 
A for ^he supply of the depots and eollecting stations. These caiftoiis form 
pact of areas-selected in advance, which, as a rule, may not extei^d to a 
greater distance than 50 Oir 60 kms. from the dep6t or the collecting station. 
These areas are exploited‘^by the territorial supply service, which is entrusted 
with the task of supplying the Ci^tle required for the collecting stations 
and the stores. Preparations we^^^lreadu" made'’for this in time of peace 
so as to ensure the supply of livestock for the s 1 :ores from the first Say 
- of nj^bilisation. 

The livestock required for the store is, in the first place,®supplied from 
an area reserved for the purpose in the immediate neighbotirhoocL # When 
The resources of that area are exhausted, or, before thi§^ when circumstances 
make it necessary, the livestock required are obtained front areas further 
in the rear, along the line of communication which serves the store; in 
each of these areas provision is made for a cattle collecting statical. 

Bach area is dirdded into collecting districts {circonscriptions de groji- 
pement), each of which has a receiving station, situated as near as possible 
to the depdt or collecting station it has to supply, so as to prevent lu^ 
necessary joume^^s for the cattle. The livestock is collected in these receiv¬ 
ing stations by one or more receiving commissions : the livestock supplied 
by each commuae is taken in droves to the receiving station and, thence 
byroad or rail to the depdt or the collecting station. The area which 
assures the replenishing of each depdt or collecting station also assiires«-tlie 
feeding of the livestock; the receiving commissions have also to collect 
the fodder and send it to its destination. ® 

The livestock delivered by the recemng commissions is received at the 
second division of the depdt or the collecting station by the administrative 
officer in charge ; after examination b^^ the veterinary surgeon, they are 
penned and weighed and then placed in stables, on farms or in enclosures. 

The store must be always in^ a position to satisfy without defiay the 
applications for livestock it receives* from the Commissariat. It is the 
Commissariat who are really concerned with the supply of livestock to 
the army. 


The livestock applied for is not slaughtered at the stor?: it is foa^varded 
a '\e by rail to the concentration station {gar^ 7'egulairiQ£)f\vhexe it is 
consigned to the food supply division of the Commis^i^at office of the 
station. , 


^ The livestock despatched by the st( 9 re is taken from the first division 
0 ^ts depot, situated, as we Jiave seen, quite in the proximit}^ of the 
forwarding station. This precaution prevents all loss of time'; so tlie 

loading rapidly foUows the order to deliwr. Each truck is loaded with 
eight or ten animals, according to size ; twenty minutes suffice for foad- 
ing a truck. Each tram must carry enough cattle food to assure the feed- 
mg^of the rattle when unloaded. But the livestock do not require food 
or drink wnen the journey does not take more than thirtv-sis hours and is 
not made in hot wheather; if the transport fequires /longe^tiine, the 
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livestock are unloaded at a station arranged for tke ptirpcse of giviflg tliiin 
food a,nd^di;ink; in kot weather they are given water ever^^ twertt3^-c;otir 
hours. . 

I^ is desirable, as the war is being prolonged, to economise the supply 
of: cattle in the country and to have recourse to pig-meat, as far as may 
l)e. The pigs may be slaughtered in ^he depCt, so that they^ ma}’’ be 
ik;>rwarded to the troops^ as scon as the-"’- have been slightty salted. If the 
dej^patch of fresh meat £s impossible,'^he store sends the, troops preserved 
mc^at, a supply of which formed in time of peace in each store is kep)t up 
by means of consignments from the interior of the country. ^ 

The trucks of cattle, on arriving at the concentration station, are sent 
from there to the Commissariat bases, where the animals are unloaded and 
taken under care^of the food supply division of the Commissariat, whicn 
mhkes up droves to travel by land to the cattle pens of the various army 
corps. In fact each army corps has a cattle pen which can suppty the whole 
corps with meat for two days. When no distributing routes have ^een 
established, a pen is formed at the regulating station. This pen alkws of 
despatch, on urgent demand, of a day’s suppty of livestock for one or 
two army corps ; it has also to consign the cattle required by the m.en of 
the Commissariat. 

c> 

To sum up, the cattle pen of an army corps is renewed either from 
the livestock of the district, or by means of consignments from a store; 
the store is replenished, in proportion as the livestock are forwarded to 
th«f»army, out of the supplies of the reserved area immediately in its 
neighbourhood; and, when these are exhausted, the suppty of the store 
is assured by consignments from a collecting station. Such is, in outline, 
the method on which the supply of fresh meat to the arm}^ is organized; 
the store is the essential organization for the purpose, as it is for food 
supplies of eveiy kind; here the greater part of the bread consumed 
the troops is baked, the coffee roasted, rice, cheese and large quantities 
of vegetables (potatoes, beans, spHt p%as, cabbages) are collected and 
forwarded, as well as tins of sardifles and tunny, sugar, tinned soups, 
chocolate, tea, coffee tabloids, wine and even .soap, candles, matches, 
tobacco and cigarettes. 
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BATHURST (Charles): Eand .Settlement of Ex-Seevice Men. The Nineteenfh Century 
No. 465. November, 1915. PP- 1097-1113, 

V*' ■ ■ 

In his article in The Nineteenth Century Capt. Bathurst asserts (it cannot 
be said that he estimates, sinte he adduces no reason for choosing one figure 
rather than another) that at least 8 per cent, the /^lersowiefof theNew 
Armies, not prevfcusly so ejgagefi, -will after the war desire rural occupation 
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as A means of livelihood, and at least 3 per cent, will prefer such occupgition 
at lionle" rather than overseas, if facilities are forthcoming piiinediately 
lipoid termination of their war service , and if there is a reasonable’ prospect 
of dommercial success. In other words, there will be, at the end of th^a war, 
some 90,000 potential homh settlers, some of whom will be partially disabled 
but quite capable of making a Imng out of light rural occupations andCapt. 
Bathurst proposes that these men 'with their families should be established 
on small holdings grouped in coloniW^of coiiveniei^ size in suitable situa¬ 
tions. The area promded for each ex-Scndce settler would depend necessai dy 
upoiitlie nature of the soil, climate, and produce in view. Fifty separate 
holdings might form a convenient number to group into a colony, and the 
total area might vary from 1200 to 200 acres. ^ 

The success of such a scheme would depend to a Wge extent upon the 
abilit}’ of the settlers’ women folk to be of real assistance in bfitter-makiujg, 
poultry-rearing, bee-keeping, fruit-growing and the other lighter agricultural 
^occi-^ations, and for this reason, and further, because male labour will 
be ve:*^y scarse throughout the whole of next year, the training of young 
women in these occupations should be begun at once. County Councils 
and the Boards of Agriculture and Education should immediately set them^ 
selves to the provision of facilities for teaching and training the wives and 
daughters, sweethearts and sisters of service men. "*0^ 

The next important desideratum is the teaching of co-operative methods 
and the provision of the necessary machinery for the collective purchase of 
implements and general farm supplies and the collective sale of prodi^^ce. 
In order to take full advantage of co-operative methods, which (in the opin¬ 
ion of the writer) are essential to the success of any"^small-holdings scheme, 
suitable large estates, should be purchased as they come into the market aittl 
colonies fully equipped ah initio established upon them. A start could be 
made immediately with such of the partially disabled men as are likely to 
make successful small-holders. 


In each colony a central co-oi 5 erative dairy should be established, and 
all costly machinery and equipment jfer occasional use such as a threshing 
machine, sheep-dipping tank, potato and fruit-tree sprayers, motor-tractor 
and even heavy horses should be collectively owned and hired out at easy 
rates to the members. The colony should also own or hire ?ollectiv(J« pedi¬ 
gree bulls, stallions, rams and boars. A certain area in eacliwc^ony should 
he reserved for use as a demonstration farm and placedthe control 
ot a competent manager. Men who have bad no previous training in agri- 
cultare could work for a certain time as labourers upon the demonstration 
iari?i in order to gain experience. * ** 

'I'l, wouM lie in the adequate financin;? of the scheme. 

Iheknd required would, it is proposed, be leased from the oAiers by Govern¬ 
ment by some local antUority such as the Comity Council or by a hand Settle- 
men ^ uthority appointed ad hoc, and sublet to each individual occupier 
or preferably to the colon5;.organised as a body corporate under the Indust- 
nal and Provident Societies Acts. The colonists might in many cases be 
aweto provide the necessary working capital themselves, ai?d for tjje remain- 
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der government loans might be made available to approved applicanls 
— especially to warrant and non-commissioned officers in the Arrhy and 
petty ofi&cers in the Navy — according to their capacity, education, prev-| 
ions experience and the qualifications of their women foli:. ’ ^ 

Capt. Bathurst is no believer in small holdings schemes as they hav^ 
hitherto been carried out in England. % 

Considering the magnitude of th^ machinery set up, ” he writes, 
and the very large pui)lic expendit^e involved, the artificial creation of 
st^}|:utory small holdings has been a failure, like most land schemes initi¬ 
ated by politicians whose social aspirations are commendable but '^ose^ 
agricultural knowledge aud experience are small. 

''’During the seven completed years since the Small Holdings Act, 190^ 
came into ope;^ation,*ft.nd with the aid of every species of political and depai^ ' 
mental stimulant, the total number of individual applicants provided with 
holdings by the County Councils was only 18,486 and of these 33 per cent, 
have already vacated possession of them 'b ^ 

* In the face of such a record, however, he is confident4;hat his s^^heme 
ex-Service men could be made successful, principally because, — '' By 
contrast with the would — be smah-holder of the past these ex-vService men 
wijl be young, keen, teachable, generally business-like, resourceful, coiirl 
ai^eous, and, knowing the advantages of joint action and comradeship, 
inclined to co-operation.'' 


SMITH (J, Drummond) : t 3 e Housing of the Scottish Farm Servant. The Economic 
s Journal, Vol. XXV, September, 1915. pp. 466-474. 

In an article which barely fills nine pages of The Economic Jourmd 
the writer deals with what is really the heart of the farm labour problem 
in Scotland—the question of hoUvSing farm servants, —and the picture which 
he draws of present day condition^ is«sufficiently dreary and would, indeed, 
be depressing were it not for the fact that the reader is shown that here 
and til ere in recent years improvements have taken place and there are 
signs itot the nfovement for reform is growing. 

Unmaftod farm hands in Scotland either live in a room apart from the 
farmhouse on is called the bothy” system, or eat in the kitchen of 
%the farmhouse and sleep in a room of sorts either in the house itself or, until 
quite recently, more often over tte stable. In the “ bothy ” a plain table, 
a few forms and cooking utensils of a rathej meagi-e description ” are p»v- 
ided bv the farmer, but the men usually have to do their own cooking. 
Even if the men are able to cook they have little time either in the morning 
or at midday to prepare food, and in the evening they are generally too 
tired to do so. The most striking thing about the bothy, ” the writer 

says,is its shivering bareness and want of contort. ” 

^ven under the other system, where the men eat in the falrm-kitchen, 
the sleepii^g roorSs are, as ^ rule, bare, dreary and fireless. These housing 
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systems are largety responsible for the habits which the. yoniigei^ men 
acquire, ‘^rhe single men are said to be constantly xnovingfroin %rni to farm,, 
|to ,b^ rough in speech and behaviour, to be loose in morals. Certainly the 
coftafortless conditions under which they live ruEke for roughness andiiN'ity. 
^ Conditions for the nia*fried farm hand are often equally bad. Cottages 
are insufficient in niimbe#, are almost invariabty too small for comfort or 
even for health, and are often danfc and in bad repair. They haw; seldoi^ 
an}.^ conveniences in the way of waS|ii 4 ouses, cupbc^rds, sculleries or sinks ; 
the water supply is sometimes two oj three hundred ^mrds from the IioiIre 
• andife not always above suspicion. The normal type of cottage consists 
realty of onty two rooms, a kitchen and a bedroom or (in the vernaculai) 
a but and a ben. The kitchen (the hit) is usually a fair-sized# room 
ft it has to hold a bed or beds and serve as the chiif living room. The 
bedroom,^or ben, is small, and a .sort of closet which CNiisfs between tfie 
tW'O is hardly to be dignified with the name of “room't The aecoinm- 
odaAion is quite inadequate, the more so as such cottages are occupied by a 
‘‘healtl^}' vigorous race whose families are usually large. 

The difficulty in the way of proffiding better cottages lies in this, tha± 
the cottages are tied to the farm and are reckoned as part of the men s 
wages. They are leased by the farmer wdth the farm but they are admittedly 
the last part of the steading to receive attention either from the farmer ot 
from the landlord. The farm servant occupying a tied cottage is in a peculi¬ 
arly bad position. If he complains he runs the risk of losing not only 
his job but his home as w^ell. When he bargains with a prospective employer 
he may hold out ^or an increase in his money wa^s, but he must accept 
whatever kind of cottage exists upon the farm where he finds employnient. 

The problem of bad housing in Scotland is not of the same difiicitlty ds 
in England where bad housing is closely connected with low wages. T^^ 
Scottish farmer has been shrewd enough to see through the fallacy" of the 
cheapnps of badly-paid farm labour, but has not yet realised that the 
house in which a man lives is rehited to his efficiency as a worker in just 
the same wmy as the wages he recdves. 

The writer of the article admits that many landlords simpty cannot 
anord to erect new cottages, and suggests that in such cases it would be good 
pohcy to grant Government loans at a moderate interest, and witl^wfetoper 
safeguards, ^for^the purpose of building. The local aiithor%^iiiglit also; 
under certain circumstances, itself undertake the erectio%<ff cottages. Bill 
in the first place the vicious system of the tied cottage should be ended once 
and for all. With the tied cottage abolished the labourers^ wq^ild inT.l)abiy 
wish to live together in groups, and this from manypoints of view would be a 
distinct advantage, as it would make it possible to pro vide those cornvniences 
which ate so vitally necessary for making the cottage a real home. If gipuf;)- 
mg took place some rcAiction of hours would be necessary, but this would 
e a gain rather than a loss as the hours of farm servants are at present no- 
^ —way or in another, housing conditions 
must be improved. _ The prosperity of labourer is as essentiel tg the 
rue interests of agnculttire as the prosperity, of «the ^ ^ 
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•GENIAUX (CittRLES) : E.4 tunisie pend/usti la guerre ('?«»« dtiring the Way). Revue df 

Paris, October ist., 1915 . -I 1 

The European war^onnd Tunisia agriculture in the midst of crisis, for 
tliy harvest of 1914 was an almost con^olete failure, and we ma5^sa3^ that the 
work of the Protectorate consisted in preventing a famine among the popiila--^ 
tipn, A vel'y fecent enquiry undertaken on the spot Mr. Charles Genianx, 
well kmown for his interesting publications on Tunis, enables us to judge how 
far the effort of the^Government has been successful. 

^ 111 May, 19^, in order to make up for the failure of the harvest and 
come to the lelief of the farmers, the Protectorate opened a first credit of 
2,000,000 frs. for purchase of wheat for need^’ natives, 100,000 frs. fo?^ re- 
Tief works and works of public utility and 200,000 frs. for Iq^ans to col®nistsT 
.Jn the beginni?3g of August the Government forbade the export of grain from 
the Regency and ordered the Director of Agriculture to obtain, if need were, 
by means of requisition, the food stuffs needed by the population. 

A current account of supplies was then started. Purchases of grain 
for sowing to the value of 3,000,000 frs., corresponding with the net 
resources of the Mussulman thrift societies, were then made. The 5,000,000 
fnsT^that were first spent seemed insufficient and, in view of the great and 
pressing need, other purchases were made and entered in the supplies ac¬ 
count, from which the}^ will gradually disappear as the credit or debit ba- 
kfnce is entered into account of the native thrift societies or in that of the 
estimates. 

Up to the present, according toM. Charles Geniaux, more than 100,000 
quintals of barley and 100,000 quintals of maize have been purchased. At 
the rate of 250 grams per day per perscM, this wdll assure 400,000 Tunis¬ 
ians of the means of subsistence. IST^-w purchases will be made as soon as 
necessary, and nearly 7,000,000 frs. will be devoted to the purpose. The 
grain is distributed b^’’ the of Finance Department for the account of the 
Tiativirfirift societies, as loans to be repaid. As the new haiwest is good, 
fliese loans wM be most of them repaid. 

On the otlftitihand, eight million francs 'worth of barle}^ and wheat 
for sowing have been distributed among the Tunisians recognised as un¬ 
able to obtaii s^eds without resofling to the usurers, who ask at least two 
sacks of wheat for each sack lent, that is»ioo %, when they do not hsk 
250 %. The departure of 32,000 sharpshooters, nqarly all farmers, 
favQ^ired tbe designs of these speculators. The Finance Department 
induced the loan and thrift societies, founded in^^zch.cmdat.in 1909, to 
take' action. This was the^easicr as the excellent harvest of igii had 
permitted of the organization of long term mortgage loans, malgng it poss¬ 
ible fcr the Tunisians to 'pmch^e modern implements and to work their 
fdrms.^.'V 
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I^oa|LS in money were granted for fifteen yejrs at 8 %, the rate 
reduces to 6 % when the holdings were registered. At once ^ales with 
|righf of redemption became rare ; the usurers suffered. A little later, 
thi local credit societies were authorized to form cO'-operative societies, 
§o as to extend the amount of their business. Village artisans could pro¬ 
fit by these provisions, equally rlith the farmers, and the inlialiitants of 
the Jerid and the Sahel hastened to ask for credit to revive their 
weaving industry. Special co-oper^ve soeieties^were formed in regiaiis 
suited to market gardening, such a| Makhtar or suited to the impTo|^e- 
•menT of Barbary sheej), such has Thala. -These institutions not only 
improve the economic condition of the natives but increase tlie prestige 
of the Government and promote confidence and solidarity amoftg the 
' Stives. The following extract from a letter sent 1;^ an igiportant per¬ 
sonage o| the industrial region of Jerid, to the Director«©f*the Econontic 
Service^, affords eloquent testimony of this : 

Thousands of natives of Jelas, Kairwaii, the Hammama, theFsachi- 
** ches,«and Bladjiiurs (regions that produced no grain in 1914) have come 
to the Jerid^ to implore their co-religionists to assist them in selling 
their dates in advance. The inhabitants of the Jerid had coiiipassioji and 
following the example of the Government, which is multiplying its effoi^ts 
to relieve- the poor, arranged for the sale of the dates on the most favouf^ 
able terms, to be paid for at the next harvest, June, 1915. They have 
thus lent on honour to the amount of more than 20,000 sacks of dates. 
Each of the borxovrers returned home, content to have assured his faiffily 
of the means of subsistence. The inhabitants of t|ie Jerid thus lent about 
500,000 francs, when they might have received the greater part oi this 
amount in money, if the}^ had insisted on cash sales. But tliey were incited 
to act ill this way by the desire to associate themselves in the work of 
assistance undertaken by the Government. 

Eet us add that the European wax has favoured the local weaving in¬ 
dustry in a singular degree. Tlfe Finance Department having assured 
M. Monge, Director of the Native*ln^ustrial and Commercial Experi¬ 
mental Laboratory, of the necessary credit, he addressed himself to the 
War Department, guaranteed regular delivery, the best^quality and the 
saving France would quake in appl5?ing- directly to the profeceflWte The 
iiatiYes obtained the commiission.. - As a result nearly 50^,wo frs. has 
circulated from hand to hand, from the peasant selling fes wool and the 
spinners to the. weavers , and tailors. The Finance Department, whichr 
•' has assisted in reviving the native ' incffistries by extending«to commerce 
anS industry the right to .bcsrrow from the thrift societies, sanctions 
the formation of, co-operative societies with special objects, such res fciiie 
purchase in France of cotton for weaving or of indigo for dyeing. Be^ddes 
.this, the people of. the^Jerid obtain wool on conditions which will a.Ilow of 
continnons work during the war and even o^fair profits. 

The"d|jectly agricultpral work of the Economic Services is quite as 
useful. The peasants of Tunis, says M®, Charles Geni^tx, obserw> that 
they■ only obtain fair crops when abundant r»ns fall gn their«fiekis, not 
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too ^ell plotfghed with 4^heii antique implements. Whilst their French 
and neighbours every year reap a more or less abundant crop, the 

bedouins hardly obtain one satisfactory harvest in three. f 

@6iicepned at so serious a state of things, M. Beriel, Direc 1 :Gr of the ifat- 
ive Economic Services of the Regency, would like to facilitate for the 
farmers the purchase of the livestock an^ implenients necessary for working 
41ieir farms. Co-opera^ve societiesmteady facilitate fo: the natives the , 
p^'chase of ploughs ai^ livestock ana enable them when necessary to build 
sljllters for their flocks. But the .%rabs, delivered from the usurers, are 
exposed other dangers. •Sometimes they bu}^ improved implements^ 
which the}^ cJinnot use and in the Bejaoua, for example, a few yea.rs ago, 
•Erenfli ploughs might be seen abandoned in the furrows b3" the iiativ|.s_ 
■ who had no1^draug*l\t animals strong enough to enable them to make good 
use of them did not know howto keep and repair them- Such failures 
do more harm than if the attempts had not been made. It w’^ould he deplo¬ 
rable if the good intentions of the native should result in his loss. ■'"Just_ 
l^ecaase he is making progress he must be advised and it>strqcted jSt each 
^tep. ^ 

The war has not interrupted the agricultural work of the native serv¬ 
ices ; quite the contrary. In August, 1914 an agricultural school was opeh- 
^d at Smindja for the sons of Mussulman landowners. A firsf group of 
twenty boarders are there receiving practical and theoretical instruction. 

Again a larger number of tours have been made in the various agri- 
ciUtiiral centres. The agricultural officers or agents enlarged to instruct 
or enquire into the r^eds of rural districts arrive on mules, go to the 
]|3laces of pub.ic assembly, where, as there are no European chairs, they sit 
on mats and are soon surrounded by natives. When he has finished his 
instructive address, the agricultural engineer answers the questions put 
to him. In turn potatoes, ants, medicine, cattle foods,justice etc. are discuss¬ 
ed. As, unfortunately, such meetings cannot be held as often as they 
should, and in order that the pro^t from these may not be lost, the Eco¬ 
nomic Services Department edits a monthly bulletin in the spoken Arabic 
dialect, that the peasants may understand. In. each number the labours 
of the season gre treated as deary as possible. The farmers receive this 
.peri^fWca^ratis and this assures durable relations betw’een them and the 
*Tuiiis office.’^ 

Ill the future,# M. Charles Geniaux tells us, the Economic' Services 
would like to ensure the integjity^ of small native homesteads, which 
will be a diffici#lt matter. The Arab has never been able to resist the at¬ 
traction of a sum of money. He cannot s^e a dcuro '' glitter in the £and 
of a usurer without wanting to take it, offering as security his garden or 
liis^fields. The usurer lets years pass without claming the excessive com- 
poijnd interest agreed to in the contract. Then, after hadng watched 
his debtor, he profits by a famine, as in 1914, when wheat and olives 
fail together, to demand imperiously the amcfunt due. The*debtor, who 
caimot pay, se^ l|.s holing »ld, or, as happens at Cape Bon, he is left 
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tile tenth or eleventh part of it and obliged to cultivate it while recctiving 
only tSe tenth or eleventh part of the produce. 

I \ first satisfactory^ attempt at establishing an iindistrainafile home¬ 
stead was mate at Sidi Buzid. Better still, it is desired to fix the R#i:iiads 
^ the land, making them*grants of about i8 hectares per family in regions 
where long ago Roman ^olonistslsiiccessfullv cultivated olive trees. In 


this way the immense olive gardes of ^‘Ifrikia would be reconstitiiteri, 
and the wandering herdsmen would^e civilized.^They are now fri|it- 
fuHyM^oor and seldom satisfy their^hunger. Gradually the central 
^oiitSem regions of Tunis, now at best serving for the migration of sheep 
providing their owners with a precarious livelihood, would •re'cover their 
'^cieiit fertility. • , 

It must, besides, be recognised that the Ian# systems of Tunis 
w^ere ver^i little suited to fix the farmers on the land, rfllje MtissulmSn 
landowper only rents his land by the year, to the metayer, called kJmmnk, 
^thatf^ is to say, the fifth, because, as remuneration for his work, he has 
tight f^nly \o the fifth part of the produce of the land. Under tliese 
tmcertain contritions in regard to time and wages, the poor»furmers canno^ 
improve their methods of farming. They understand that additional 
effort on their part, which may give increased value to the holding, wjll 
be no profit to them, for the landlord can evict them the following yea? 
and let a new khammk benefit by the improved farm. The Econoniic 
Sendees Department is endeavouring to prolong the lease of state land 
and trying to ob^j^ain from the administration of Hahu land leases soffle- 
^ what similar to those in France. On the other Ijand, there is a way of 
enabling farmers of moderate wealth in Tunis, to obtain possession of the 
land: this is sale by ^^enzel.’' The purchaser pays the seller or his lieirs®;i 
fixed rent and becomes proprietor of the holding without paying aii}d:hin,g 
but an annuity. If possession m this way became more frequent, it would 
have the advantage of increasing the production of the country. 

At Gamuda, part of a large ^ate farm has been thus portioned out 
among iiativ^es who before had only a yearly tenancy. The administration 
has even been careful to defend the purchasers against their own impro¬ 
vidence by clauses making the lots transferred real homesteads atid prevent- 
mg the concessionnaires from being dispossessed b}?' distrain^u In 
the north of the Regency, at Gubellat, it is desired to assi^fkmd to the 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of the colonists, so that the^i^ inay provide tlie 
latter with permanent labourers. The immense domain of Eniid'i, inn 
very favourable district, will soon sell ?and by enzel. ’A 
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URUGUAY. 

F,i, UiSjGUAY,EN 1915, Boletin n. 3 Ofidnas de Exposidones {Umguav^in 1915. Bulletin 
No. 3, Exbition Office)., Montevideo. Printed by A. Barreixo y Ramos, 1915. Svq®. 
pp. 238 with photogravures and diagrams. (l|Spanish sSid English). 

Ihis is the 3rd. r%naber of the^ublications of the Exhibition office 
the Department of Industry, the object of which is to make the Unmuay 
better kn<^i abroad. ‘ ® 

After a ^ort historical notice of the country, the work under con- 
"sider<?tion gives interesting particulars in regard to its political, administr^- 
ive, economig, military and judicial organization, as well as in regard ro' 
the work of dSttlof the departments of State. However, th^ chie^portion is 
devoted to an enquiry into the essential sources of the wealth ofthe^ountry 
and especially into*agriculture and stock-raising. ^ 

* In regard to stock-raising, the most important oi t^e industries 
0 i the country, we reproduce the following statistics. ^ The number 
of head of cattle, which was in i860 3,632,203, had increased in 190^ 
vsjhen the last cattle census was held, to 8,192,602. In the same period, 
the number of sheep had increased from 18,607,717 to 26,286,296. The 
amount of wool exported had increased from 1,521,659 quintals, valued 
3,2,371,744 gold pesos, in the five years' period 1884-1888, to 3,156,584 
qiffiitals of a value of 101,012,398 gold pesos in the pgxiod 1909-1913. 

The meat industry has also greatly developed in the country, where, 
there are now 13 i>aladeros, 7 preserved meat factories, and 2 refrigerating 
establishments. Iti the period 1908-1912 the exportation of livestock 
produce from Uruguay was valued at 197,555,653 gold pesos. 

Although Uruguay is very fertile and its soil is almost ever5rivhere 
adapted to various kinds of cultivation, agriculture has not 37'et made the 
same progress here as stock-raisiijg. I^ must be noted that the average 
grain crop has been small, in certain years; however, according to the 
publication under notice, this is due to the cultivation being canied 
on '' still in a judimentary fashion, without good preparation of the soil, 
or ,a^i!ff[:i<^Qf seeds, without manure, irrigation or other improvements 
^f the iand^nich in certain regions, where they have been introduced have 
doubled the yiSdPoiiincreased it threefold." The wages of the agricultural 
labourers are shown in this book to be 15 pesos per month, while board and 
lodging is also given. The working da^r is generally eight hours. 

The publication in question further ftimishes interesting information 
in regard to the encouragement given by the State to immigration, with 
the^object of colonising the country districts. In fact 282 4 mmigrants 
ente/ed the country in 1908, 1,355 245^^in 1910, 2,375 in 1911, 

3,305 in 1912, and 5,358 in 1913, settling in almost every part of the 
Republic. « 
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gerente responsabile. 






